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TO R-, 

On her Birthday. 


The repetition of thy grauoth \i*«ns 

Brings back once more thv natal morn. 
Upon the crest of youth thy life appears,— 

A wave upborne. 

Amid the hundreds thronging Ocean's floor, 

A wave upon the crowded sea, 

With regular rhythm pushing towards the shore, 
Our life must be. 

Hie power that moves it is the Ocean's force 
Invincible, eternal, free, 

And by that impulse it pursues its course 
Inevitably. 

We, too, by the Kternal Might are led 
To whatsoever goal He wills. 

Our helm He grasps, our generous sail outspread 
His strong breath fills. 

Kxulting in the grace and strength of youth 
Pursue the Ocean's distant bound, 

Trusting the Pilot’s voice, the Master’s ruth 
That rings us round. 


Kejoice and fear not for the waves that swell, 

'The storms that thunder, winds that sweep ; 
Always our C aptain holds the 1 udder well, 

He does not sleep. 

If in the trough of the enormous sea 

Thou canst not find the sky for spray, 

Fear never, for our Sun is there with thee 
By night and day. 

Kven those who sink in the victorious flood, 

Where do they sink • Into His breast. 

He who to some gives victory, joy and good, 

To some gives rest. 

But thou art for the radiant days that wait 
Be>ond the driving rain and storm. 

I have seen the vision of a happier fate 
Brightening thy form. 

Confident of His grace, expect His will ; 

Let Him lead, though hidden be the bourne, 
See Him in all that happens ; that fulfil 

For which thou wert born. 

July 19th, 1909. Auro dad a. 
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VI 

INDIA. 

I propose in this concluding article of the 
series to discuss some of the chief pro¬ 
blems which affect India in relation to 
••he great world forces that are in motion 
ill around her. This will enable, me to deal 


more fully with some aspects of modern 
Indian life than I was able to do in my 
review of Asia as a whole. 

If India were not to-day reviving her 
energies and putting forth new strength, the 
out-look would in many ways be gloomy ; 
for the advance of the modern world presses 
with an almost fatal hardness on countries 
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which cannot acclimatize themselves to the 
new conditions. The law of the survival of 
the fittest seems to he more relentless in its 
operation today than in previous ages. 
But India is remarkably reviving. She is 
transforming herself in our own generation. 
The danger of the situation is rather that 
she may fail to pour her fresh wateis along 
the true channels ; that her new life may 
rush forward carrying her a wav from her own 
river-bed and leading her to the desert 
sand instead of the free and open sea. 

To illustrate mv meaning from the past, 
Bengal, more than half a century ago, re¬ 
ceived a great influx of new ideas and 
started forward on a new course. You can 
read of that peiiod in the lives of Michael 
Madhusudan Hurt and Rajnaravan Bose. 
It was an age of extraordinary ferment, 
which has been sometimes called ‘The 
English fever’. The stream of progressive 
thought ran rapidly down the channel of 
English literature, English manners, English 
ideals, and carried along with it some of 
the noblest men of the time. They hoped 
that the social life of their country, which 
had become choked up with the silt of 
centuries, might find an outlet in this direc¬ 
tion. The hope was in a large measure 
vain. After many devious wanderings the 
bed of the main river had to be sought 
again and a truly indigenous movement 
to be fostered. 

I his does not mean that a forward rush 
of the waters of new life is impossible in a 
nation, or, to change the metaphor, that 
no rapid assimilation of ideas from other 
countries is of value. If that were the case 
this series of articles would never have been 
written. But it does imply that assimila¬ 
tion must be vital, not artificial. 

I may give an example of true assimila¬ 
tion from a scene I lately witnessed. I went 
the other day to see an amateur dramatic 
performance given hv the Bengali commu¬ 
nity in the Rama Theatre, Delhi. The 
pla\ was an adaptation of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Kenilworth, and everv now and then, to a 
close observer, there were signs remaining 
of the English novel. The impulse of the 
drama, as it were, came from Scott, but the 
play itself was Bengali. Its characters, its 
dialogue, its songs, its music, were Bengali, 
through and through. Had it been at all 
foreign, I should not have seen the delight¬ 


ful sight I saw, namely, the whole Bengali 
community of Delhi, with every member 
of every family down to the uproarious 
babies, assembled there, as to a national 
festival, brimming over with the pleasure 
and joy of this expression of their own 
artistic nature. When it is understood that 
most of the families were those of clerks on 
very low stipends in the Postal Department, 
the significance of the scene I witnessed 
mav be understood and appreciated. 

In the following discussion of some of 
the problems that affect India, l shall avoid 
even the thought that what is suited to 
other countries must necessarily suit 1 
also and ought therefore to be adop^ , • 

I shall trv rather to get at the most ger * t 
aspects of modern progress and r(% 3 y 
them to India, leaving details altogethC£* 
on one side. In the evolution of these forces, 
India has as much from her own side to 
give as she lias to receive. There are also 
large areas of modern life which she will 
do well to avoid. 

In the first place, I believe it may be 
said with some confidence that the spread 
of new religious thought and life is still 
the leading factor in the progress of the 
world. A generation ago such a statement 
would have been challenged by scientists, 
who had not studied sociological conditions. 
But there are now few men of eminence in 
science, who would not place religious 
developments in the very first rank of the 
world’s motive powers. We can see this 
quite easily in the past, when we cons'd" 1 * 
what the rise of Buddhism or Islam or 
Christianity has meant for mankind. That 
is a matter of past history. But what is 
less obvious is the fact, that great religious 
forces are shaping the present history of the 
world before our very eves. The two 
greatest appear to me to be (i) the rapid 
expansion of Christianity and Islam, and 
(iii the liberalising of religious thought in 
everv quarter of the globe. 

How then do these modern forces of 
religion affect India? If we look closely, 
and compare the India of today with that 
of thirty or forty years ago, we shall see 
how rapid!v changes are taking place in the 
expansion and contraction of the different 
religions Colonel Mukerji has given his 
weighty opinion as to what is happening 
in Bengal. A similar picture could probably 
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be drawn of Madras. The total effect has 
been a serious contraction of the Hindu side 
of Indian life. 

With regard to the liberalising of 
religion, its effects are felt at every 
centre of education, and they spread 
from thence to every village in the land. 
What is to be the final issue? Will a reform¬ 
ed church be built up by the various 
Samajes out of tl\£ crumbling ruins of the 
old? Will the caste-system so unbend as 
to allow little by little the inclusion of the 
‘untouchables’? Will the chains of age-long 
custom be broken through at last by impact 
with the great world forces which are now 
at work? Will there suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly take place a volcanic upheaval 
in Indian religious life, compared with 
which the political ferment will be but a 
mild disturbance? Who can tell? In Indian 
religious history it has often been the 
sudden and the unexpected that has hap¬ 
pened. Religious leaders have sprung up 
in unlooked for times and in unanticipated 
places. It may be that the womb of the 
future holds in readiness some new spiritu il 
birth, which will change the face of the 
East. Such an epjch-making event has 
happened before in India and may happen 
again. 

"Phe next problem to be mentioned is 
the influence of race and nationality upon 
India in days to come. While race has 
always been a most powerful sub-conscious 
factor in shaping Indian character, race 
consciousness and self-expression have 
often lain dormant and uncreative. In 
certain periods, it is true, the reverse has 
been the case. The early Aryans must have 
had the most vivid race-consciousness. 
In later times we have the examples of the 
Rajputs, the Marattas and the Sikhs. We 
seem today in India on the eve of such 
another development of race consciousness. 
It has already shown itself vividly in 
Bengal. Other parts of India are beginning 
to awaken to the same impulse. Creeds also 
as well as races show a tendency to mutual 
separation. There is a rounding off of 
racial and credal areas that is becoming 
more and more apparent. This appears to 
be going on side by side with the rise 
of the larger national spirit. Will these 
forces clash ? What can be learnt as to 
their conjunction? Are racial distinctions 
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and credal distinctions compatible with a 
United Nation? 

With regard to credal distinctions within 
the same nation the modern world has an 
answer that is clear anti convincing. Such 
distinctions can exist, and even flourish, 
and at the same time national unity be 
observed. The last three hundred years of 
Europe and America ha\c shown that this 
problem can be solved. Yet it must be 
granted that the problem before India is 
more serious as the religions are more 
diverse. 

With regard to race distinctions within 
the same Nation, the modern world can 
point to various attempts at the solution of 
the problem. In the United States, where 
racial immigration is taking place with 
great rapidity, every effort is made to obli¬ 
terate all distinctions by the spread of com¬ 
mon traditions and a common language. 
The children of the (iermanand the Pole 
become patriotic Americans. Inter-mar¬ 
riage makes fusion easy. The only unas¬ 
similated race is the African Negro. 

But in India there is this radical difference. 
The traditions of the different peoples of 
India have already been formed. 'Their 
literature in many parts has been strongly 
developed. The great vernaculars of India 
each express the soul of a people. 
There are traditions bound up with them 
which cannot be allowed to perish. To do 
so would be a blunder that would be worse 
than a crime. We must therefore look for 
our examples not to America, but Europe. 

Perhaps the most instructive instances in 
the modern world of the failure of a repres¬ 
sive policy to obliterate race distinction, 
are those of \astro Hungary and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain anil Ire¬ 
land. In each case the larger community 
has been obliged to give back special liber¬ 
ties of self-expression to the smaller. All 
the bitterness, which has arisen in these 
countries, has been due to the futile at¬ 
tempt to produce uniformity and centrali¬ 
zation as a means to power. The result of 
repression has only been to intensify the 
passion of race in the smaller unit. 

India is now face to face with the same 
problem of separate race distinction within 
the larger nation. I take it for granted 
that no Indian, worthy of the name, could 
ever look forward to any final goal except 
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that of a single Indian nation or common¬ 
wealth stretching from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon. But there is much confusion of 
thought still existing with regard to the 
smaller racial and language areas. Some¬ 
times the academic discussion is raised as 
to the possibility of a single national lan¬ 
guage which shall supplant all the verna¬ 
culars. Sometimes it is assumed as an 
axiom that Indian Nationalism is weakened 
by a patriotism of an intenser and more 
local kind. It needs to be made clear, that, 
when once the language, literature and 
tradition of a people have started on a 
career of development, they may indeed be 
included in a larger whole, just as the family 
may be included in the larger unit of the 
clan, but they cannot be repressed without a 
terrible nemesis following. It needs further 
to be understood, that the whole national 
life of the country is richer through such 
local variety, if it is harmonized in a greater 
synthesis. 

There is one condition, however, of 
practical importance, when India is 
considered. While the larger divisions of 
language and race are an enrichment rather 
than a weakness, on the other hand the 
lesser divisions, where language does not 
carry with it either literature or high 
tradition, are a weakness rather than a 
strength. I hose languages, therefore, which 
are spread over small areas, may well die 
out, just as the Cornish language has died 
out iii England or the Basque language in 
France. In the case of lesser languages 
there is not sufficient material or even 
vocabulary to form the staple of a noble 
literature. I here is therefore nothing cruel 
or heartless in the process of extinction. 

In the long run, when the unification is 
complete, we may perhaps look forward to 
some ten or more leading languages 
surviving in the struggle for existence, and 
the rest gradually becoming merged in 
their more vigorous neighbours. The 
bounds of administration should always 
most carefully follow the lines of language, 
wherever a clear and distinct language area 
can be traced. On this ground the Partition 
of Bengal has been open to serious objec¬ 
tion. 

But it needs to be added that, in India 
today, partitions, far more artificial than that 
of Bengal, are being made bv the people 


themselves, -partitions which are even 
more disastrous in their general conse¬ 
quences. The innumerable sub-divisions of 
caste, which imply that most fatal barrier, 
refusal to intermarry or interdine, are a 
standing weakness to national unification. 
They make the problem far more compli¬ 
cated than it would otherwise be. They 
are also the potent cause of those child- 
marriages, which sap the vigour of national 
life. 

I would venture here, in a parenthesis, 
to add one word of encouragement to those 
in this country who see with painful 
clearness the weak points within the present 
social system, but groan over the slowness 
of the progress that is being made to remedy 
them. I would urge them, for their 
consolation, to look at the pathway of any 
great social or humanitarian reform in 
Western Europe or America. Where the 
evil has been deep-seated, the progress, 
even in those busy countries, has been 
so slow as to be almost heart-breaking. 
The simplest reforms of factory legislation 
took nearly a life-time to accomplish. 

I he cruel Test Acts in England had a lease 
of more than a century before they were 
abolished. V he corruption at elections in 
the United States continues, though every 
educated American abhors it. India is not 
alone in slowness of reform, and those who 
are inclined to charge her educated classes 
with cowardice and inertia should first 
look nearer home. 

1 his consideration brings me to the next 
general principle, which has become fixed 
in the experience of the modern world, 
and applies with peculiar force to India. 
Education, both of boys and girls, has been 
found to be the greatest solvent of abuses 
of a certain type which mankind seems 
yet to have discovered. The exploitation 
of the weak by the strong, the despotism 
of a class or caste, the inveterate fungoid 
growth of superstition, the tyranny of 
irrational custom,- these are but a few of 
the crying evils of humanity with which 
education alone can finally deal. I do not 
wish to imply that education itself can 
finally cure them ; but without wide¬ 
spread education, intelligent and intelligible 
reform becomes supremely difficult, if not 
impossible. For this reason the spread of 
education among both sexes is of such 
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vital importance, that I would myself be 
ready to urge that it should be placed in the 
very forefront of all political programmes, 
and that every area should be seized 
along which its progress can be accelerated. 
Japan has already learnt this open secret 
of the modern world. China is rapidly 
learning it. India is now in danger of 
lagging behind, at a time when delay is 
more than usually dangerous. It may be 
that, in public ways, the education of girls 
in India is still beset with difficulties, but 
within the home itself much can be done, 
even under present conditions, if only there 
is the will. I have recently come across 
one of the most interesting examples of 
this, which it is a great pleasure to record. 
An orthodox Hindu father in Delhi has 
educated his own daughter by his own 
personal tuition in the midst of a very busy 
public life. During a long absence from 
Delhi, extending over many years, he kept 
up his tuition bv correspondence, and every 
single day wrote a letter in Hindi to his little 
(.laughter pupil, thus earning on his in¬ 
struction. I have seen the whole volume 
of correspondence, and it is a striking testi¬ 
mony of a parent’s affection and devotion. 

The further question of education in the 
mother-tongue, requires far more serious 
attention than has yet been given to it. I 
can only state here, that all modern educa¬ 
tional theory is unanimous in the assertion, 
that Ihin/cing should always be done in the 
mother-tongue. The present system which 
demands not merely speaking, but also 
thinking, in English, must be ruinous to self- 
respect in a great natio i. The sooner such 
a system is changed the better. 

With regard to commercial and indus¬ 
trial progress, and the important part it 
has played in the modern world, I have 
little to sav in this paper. Development 
along these lines is proceeding rapidly in 
India, and much has been written about 
it. It is too technical a subject and too 
much outside my own province (though of 
the deepest human interest and national 
importance) for me to venture to deal with 
it. I would rather utilize the space that 
remains to me in sounding a single note 
of warning. Living as I do in a great 
commercial centre, I seem to see those very 
evils making their appearance here in India, 
which form the darker side of modern 


civilisation in the West. In Europe and 
America, the greater things of life, 
art, music, literature, culture, even religion 
itself, the greatest of all, seem in danger of 
being sacrificed to the insane and insensate 
race for wealth. Wherever this has taken 
place, the result has been disastrous. The 
saying of Christ has been found sadly and 
terribly true, -‘What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?’ 

1 do not mean by this to suggest that 
the West is unspiritual as a whole, or irreli¬ 
gious as a whole. That would be untrue. 

I do not mean again that literature, music, 
art, religion, have lost their power. That 
also would not be true. There are number¬ 
less lives that fulfil Wordsworth’s test of 
‘plain living and high thinking.’ Hut there 
are large areas of Western civilisation which 
have fallen under the curse of that ‘love 
of money’ which is ‘a root of all evil’, and 
1 pray earnestly, from what I have already 
seen of its bad effects in this country, 
that Indians may never grow rich at a like 
expense. The history of American literature 
during last century is full of deep signi¬ 
ficance. The one city of Boston and the 
simple country life of New England, where 
for some generations the race for wealth 
had no entrance, produced more great 
literature, between 1800 & i860, than 

all the rest of the United States put together. 

If it is true, as I have tried to show in 
another place, that these more spiritual 
qualities are the inspiring forces of national 
awakening, ushering in the new dawn, 
then the warning to India not to overlook 
them, as she comes in contact with the 
impressive material progress of the West, 
is one that needs to be laid to heart by 
every Indian worker. I do not for one 
moment imply that India should not 
struggle hard to obtain, by Swadeshi 
enterprise and other means, a higher level 
of material comfort. The verge of starvation 
at which so many of her children live, is no 
satisfactory basis for revived national hopes 
to build on. The general material level 
must be raised. But it is possible to effect 
this, without losing at the same time 
the greater things of life, the moral 
and the spiritual, the artistic and the 
intellectual. India has priceless treasures 
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of this kind which are an heirloom for the 
future of mankind. To see the old beautiful 
Moghul art of Delhi passing away before 
one’s eyes, to see the old beautiful poetry 
and music perishing unheeded,—this is a 
sight to make one sad indeed ! Yet this is 
happening today in imperial Delhi itself. 

This thought brings me to the last point 
I would emphasise in this paper. India 
needs, if I, a foreigner, who have learnt to 
love her, may dare to speak, —India needs 
to feel thrilling through and through her 
the impulse of the modern world, but that 
impulse, as it thrills her, must drive her 
thoughts inwards on herself , not outwards 
towards base and feeble imitation. There 


lie dreaming, sleeping, brooding, in her own 
sub-conscious self 

Desires, and Adorations, 
Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours and (ilooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight hantasies, 

And Sorrow with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, ~ 
all that mystic spiritual train that makes 
the poetry and music of the world. Let 
only the shock come, however roughly, 
that will drive her to re-create her own 
spiritual vision, and give it forth to man¬ 
kind, and this will be a gift and blessing 
more m gnificent than all the fabled splen¬ 
dour of the East. 

Drci.m. C. F. Andrews. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY—TANNING AND A FEW SUGGES¬ 
TIONS FOR OUR INDIAN TANNERS 


“And il is not only against cheap continental lab >ur 
that we shall have to (ontend in the future. It is 
merely a question of time, and possibh only of a short 
time, when we shall have to lure the competition ol the 
Indian lahouter at a wage of about \<i per day, not 
only in lough tanned goods, hut in curried leather and 
finished moroccos".--—Lecture l>y Prof. 11 . K. Procter 
of Leeds. Ad\ ic c to English tanners. Thepiinciph 
of mincialand combination tannage. Leather manu¬ 
facturer , 11)04, page 4 ^<). 

NE of the Industries which has a 
promising future in India and one 
which is already yielding satisfac¬ 
tory results is tanning an operation or 
rather a series of operations by which 
skins are transformed into leather. “The 
skin as removed from the animal soon 
becomes putrid, if kept moist, and hard ami 
horny when dried; in either case boiling 
with water converts it into soluble glue.” 
'Panned skin or leather is more or less soft 
and pliable, nonputrescent and unchange¬ 
able by boiling with water or soaking and 
drying. The animal skins are made up of 
three layers : (T! the outer thin easily a- 
brased but less easily chemically acted 
upon efudermi s, largely consisting of Keratin 
cells, in which the roots of the hair are 
attached, (2) the innermost fatty tissue and 
(3) the inbetween dermis or coriuni , consist¬ 
ing of fibrou collagen (the glue producing 


substance) and coriin (a silk-glue like 
substance) probably serving to cement the 
fibres together. The exact chemical nature 
and composition of these substances are not 
known except that they are of an albumi¬ 
noid character. 

A butcher has to be particularly careful 
to produce skins free from knife marks on 
the skin substance and to give the longest 
and broadest possible size in every direction 
with no “bendings” if that were possible. 
A clumsy butcher can never command a 
high price for his skins nor can he ever be a 
favourite of the tanner. 

The pelts are classified as (1) hides skins 
from large full grown animals as cow, 
buffalo, etc. Leathers made from these are 
thick, heavy and stiff, generally used for 
shoe soles, trunks, machinery beltings, 
harness, etc. (2^ Kip c skins from undersized 
animals or yearlings of the above species (3) 
skins from calves, sheep, goats, dogs, etc.— 
These are used for a variety of purposes, 
according to quality. 

Leather is turned out of skins from rats, 
snakes, crocodiles, etc. for a variety of 
purposes and often command very high 
prices. 

The tanner’s first difficulty comes in in the 
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choice of pelts. The quality of the leather 
turned out will depend upon the quality of 
the pelt. A sorter has to see that the pelts 
are not from diseased animals, marked bv 
flea bites and otherwise defective. No 
amount of good tanning can turn a defective 
skin into good whole leather. “Purchase 
of raw skin is highly difficult” observes Mr. 
Chatterton as one of the causes of failure 
of chrome leather in his report on chrome 
tanning Industry of Madras. 

The pelts as they come to the tanner are 
either “green” (fresh from the animals\ 
“salted” (flesh side rubbed with salt and 
sometimes with antiseptics such as white ar¬ 
senic), and dried. The pelts are given a soak¬ 
ing in water, changing the water from time to 
time, until all the dirt, blood, and in the case 
of the salted pelts, the salts have been washed 
away and the hides have become thoroughly 
pliable. Care must be taken that soaking 
does not induce putrefaction. In order t<» 
avoid this, sometimes a very dilute solution 
of sodium sulphide is added to the “soak 
water”. 

The choice of water and hence of the 
locality where a tannery should be situated 
is of some importance, as hard water con¬ 
taining sulphates of calcium and magnesium 
though good for “plumping” (swelling the 
hide) and thus exposing larger surface for 
subsequent tanning operation and fixing 
larger quantity of tannin required for the 
manufacture of heavy hides, is detrimental 
if present in water used for washing after 
liming operation, as these have a tendency 
to fix themselves on to the hide substance 
and turning out harsh, coarse, cracky and 
spotty leather and of uselessly using up 
much of tanning material. Chlorides in 
water make the hide “/ //”, owing to the 
solubility of coriin in saline water. Presence 
of organic impurity may engender putrefac¬ 
tive change. After the soaking of the hides 
they are sometimes put into the “stocks” 
and rolled and pounded under wooden rolls 
and mallets to make them thoroughly 
pliable. The time taken in this operation 
may vary from days to a week according to 
the thickness of the hides, the time of the 
year, etc. 

The next operation is the dcpilatioti or 
unhairing process. This is generally effected 
through the agency of alkaline solutions, 
which act upon the epidermal cells loosening 


the hair ; the final unhairing is completed 
bv scraping by blunt knife on a sloping 
“beum” of wood, by which operation the 
inner fatty tissues too are also got rid of. 
The most common depilating agent is the 
milk of lime, sometimes with the addition 
of certain sulphur compounds such as 
calcium sulph-hydrate, sodium sulphide, and 
arsenic sulphides (realgar and orpiment). 
Sodium sulphide is sometimes used bv itself 
for rapid depilating, the liming following 
it. Soduim sulphide solution is applied on 
the flesh side or else the hair such as wool 
would be quite useless owing to the destruc¬ 
tive action of this compound. Liming has the 
effect of forming soapy matter with fat and 
of dissolving the coriin, thus loosening the 
fibres and swelling and “plumping” the hide. 
The amount of lime required varies from 
one to four pounds according to the size 
and thickness of the hides. The hides are 
frequently “handled” and the time given in 
the lime pits varies from a few days to 15 or 
20 days, according to the quality, etc., of the 
leather required. The shorter the period of 
liming the stiffer the leather. 

For stiff leather (such as for example for 
sole, etc.) “sweating” is often resorted to, for 
unhairing. The hides are hung up in a 
moist, dampy, close room to putrify for a 
few days until the hair gets loosened. The 
“plumping” is effected by immersion in 
dilute acid. 

After the beamhouse operations consisting 
in unhairing and removing of fat (beaming), 
trimming off of waste parts of skin, tho¬ 
roughly washing the hide to remove as 
much as possible of the lime and of usually 
again scraping on the beam (scudding) the 
hides required for soft pliable leather are 
often subjected to “fcaf/wg” or “puering” 
process. Heavy hides are not bated. 
Bating consists in carefully soaking the 
hides from the beam house into a mixture 
of dog or bird dung in warm water. What 
exactly is the action that takes place is not 
known but attempts to substitute dung by 
chemicals have not been quite successful. 
“After bating the fibres become soft pliable 
and the whole skin has a smooth slippery 
feel”. But overbating may “ burn ” the hide. 
To complete the removal of lime the hides 
are next given a “bran drench”. The infu¬ 
sion of bran and water by fermentation 
probably gives rise to lactic, butyric and 
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acetic acids, which dissolve away the lime. 
Substitutes in solution of the acids have 
been tried with success. 

The pelts freed from lime and after 
trimming (butts) are now ready for actual 
tanning or conversion into leather - This is 
effected in various ways. 

The fibrous pelt after liming and bating 
is swoollen with water and if dried would 
give a hard, horny transluscent mass, the 
fibres again sticking together. But if the 
water could be driven out >et keeping the 
fibres separate, the pelt would be a sort of 
leather—more or less felt like. Tanning 
effects this permanently and does further 
more by depositing additional matter on 
the fibres making the leather fuller and 
somewhat heavier. 

Tanning is effected by (I) vegetable 
tannage extracts from barks of certain 
trees -in India such as Babul and of fruits 
such as myrabolans and of exudations from 
trees such as mimosa catechu. There are 
some more which are being used and many 
more in India which can be profitably used 
-to name only two, myrtles ( ) in the 

plains and maples in the hills The chemi¬ 
cals that effect the tanning in this process 
go by the name ot tannins -tannic acid 
(digallic acid) C<> H (O H) ? _ C 0 2 -C (> lI > 
(O H)<2 COOH being the most important 
amongst them. 

(2) Mineral tannage or tawing ;—In this 
the tanning is effected through the agency 
of metallic salts such as those of aluminium, 
iron chromium, &c. 

Dongola or combination tannage is 
simply a combination of the above two, 

(3) . Oil 'Pannage -consists in saturating 
the flesh side of split skins with oil (whale or 
cod-liver generally) and allowing a certain 
amount of fermentation and oxidation by 
suspension, when the excess of oil is pressed 
out. The skin is next washed in soda or 
potash to remove adhering oil and finally 
in dilute mineral acid. The oil-tanned skins 
are bleached in the sun or by sulphur 
dioxide. The semioxidised pressed-out oil. 
goes by the name of “degras”. The fatty 
acid substance skimmed off from the dilute 
acid wash goes by the name of “Sod oil.” 
Both these latter substances are much used 
in the “currying in” room. 

In vegetable tanning the hides, after 
bating and deliming, are first hung from 


bamboo frames in pits ( suspenders ) contain¬ 
ing weak tan liquor or already several times 
used spent liquor moving them from time 
to time for uniform tanning. Then they 
are transferred to the “ handlers” where the 
hides lie flat in a pile in much stronger 
liquor strengthened by fresh additions or 
the hides are removed to stronger ones at 
intervals. The piles are worked once or 
twice daily for a month or more. Next the 
hides are placed in “layers” alternately with 
powdered bark, my ra bo la ns, etc., submerged 
in strong 35° barkometer tan liquor (ooze) — 
the whole being covered over with powdered 
bark. 

After a week or ten days the hides are 
taken out, scraped anil cleansed, and again 
given a dip in strong tan liquor for a long 
time. The time taken in this way is from 
8 to to months. The process may be 
hastened bv using strong liquors and 
constant stirring and by other means such 
as electric tannage but the quality of the 
leather thus turned out is said to be poor, 
lacking in substance (hungry) and being 
brittle. 

The tanned leather now requires finish¬ 
ing. Sole leather is finished by slow drying 
retarded by oiling now and again on the 
grain side and then piling in a heap 
( summed ) and finally “striking out" or 
stretching bv a blunt sleeker or rolling 
under pressure. 

Better class of leather, upper or dressed 
leather, is finished by “currying.” The 
leather after scouring is freed from creases 
and wrinkles by a smooth stone or glass 
sleeker and then fat liquored or stuffed with 
an emulsion of oil and soap solution best in 
revolving drums. Finally they are coloured 
or painted with a proper dye solution , or if 
required to be coloured through and through 
they are worked in a tumbler or revolving 
drum. 

Hides are often split into two or three 
layers by machine driven knives. The 
grain side is finished into “ skivers ”, the 
flesh side made into patent leather, wash 
leather (chamois) or into cheap leather 
with artificial grain given (pebbled) by 
rolling or pressure under electrotyped or 
engraved die copies of natural leather. 

A method suggested for making these die 
copies is to combine the “thumb print 
process ” for making a photonegative and 
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then to take a print out of the negative on 
copper, brass or any other suitable metal 
or alloy with a gelatine or glue-albumen 
(sensitised with Bichromate) coating, 
developing in water and burning to produce 
enamel and finally etching with ferric 
chloride or nitric acid. In this, of course, 
a photo-engraver can help the leather manu¬ 
facturer. I think by preparing several copies 
—“blocks ”—in this way, it might he possible 
to get leather painted in different colours 
on the same principle as the “ colour blocks." 

Leather is finally softened by “staking” 
i.e. pulling across the edge of a blunt knife 
placed ih a vertical position on a post. 
The flesh side is shaved and the grain glazed 
or polished carefully by rubbing with a 
sleeker or in a glazing machine. 

A modern method of tanning which is 
making rapid progress anil is the result of 
pure chemical investigation is chrome tan¬ 
ning. In this the hides after liming and 
bating are given a through and through 
soak in chromic acid solution -generally 
i to 3 per cent, solution of potassium 
bichromate in hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid ; this chromic acid is then reduced 
within the fibres depositing Cr> ()• before 
the acid has had time to “bleed" from the 
hide. The reduction is generally brought 
about by sulphurous or thio-sulphuric acid 
(their sodium salts with or without 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid being used). 
The chemical reaction is of the simplest 
kind and easily understood. I his reduction 
may be in fact brought about by any 
suitable reducing agent, with an eye to their 
adaptability in tanning. Glucose, molasses, 
starch, dextrine, alcohol, etc. have been used 
with success. The action of such organic 
substances is not merely of reduction of the 
chromic acid (Cr Oj ) but they themselves 
by their oxidation give rise to substances 
which act as tanning agents. One of very 
great importance amongst these products 
and one which has been most successfully 
employed, by itself, it is said, is formal¬ 
dehyde. This substance is not only a 
deodourant and preservative but has the power 
of making fibres and gelatine perfectly 
insoluble. The action seems to be not 
merely physical, for formaldehyde is itself 
a gas highly volatile and could not possibly 
remain on the dried fibres of the hide 
unchanged. 
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Chrome leather is tough and resists 
moisture very thoroughly and has man)' 
other advantages. It takes very short time 
—only a few hours for tanning, which is a 
very great advantage indeed. The chromic 
aciil dip takes say from i to 3 hours or 
even less according to the thickness and 
liming condition of the hide; and the 
reduction takes even shorter time say 30 
minutes even. 

Chrome tanning is also done in a single 
bath, the principle being that the oxide of 
chromium is deposited from basic chromium 
salt solutions generally chrome alum or 
chromium chloude (as in “lanolin” so 
largely used in Madras) made alkaline 
almost to the point of precipitation by the 
addition of alkalies or better alkaline 
carbonates. Most of the single bath chrome 
tannage on the market are made on this 
principle. Other chromium salts have also 
been used with success - amongst them, 
nitrite and formate (especially the latter) 
are said to be excellent tanning agents. 

Theoretical consideration and a few sug¬ 
gestions; It will have been noticed that 
there are a variety of tanning agents, whose 
chemical nature differentiates them alto¬ 
gether from one another. In bark tanning, 
tlie tannins are of acid nature, in mineral 
tanning they are of basic nature, and in 
aldehyde, glucose, etc. tanning they are of 
neutral nature. Further after a hide has been 
tanned by one process, it can undergo further 
tanning by another process. So sometimes 
it is of advantege to combine one with other 
of the processes to develope certain qualities 
which it would not be possible to get from 
one single operation. Now, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the hide substances 
combine in them ( probably in the same 
molecule ) various different chemical quali¬ 
ties—characteristic groups as for example 
cuoli tartaric ac * c * in » ts single molecule 
cooi" has two acidic-coon groups as well as 
two alcoholic ( we might almost say basic ) 
on groups. Probably the hide fibres and 
other hide substances are of similar charac¬ 
ter, thus having the power of combining 
with both acidic and basic tanning agents 
with equal facility. Further the same hide 
substances might also be aldehydic—charac¬ 
teristic group -C H = 0 in certain directions 
thus making it possible for them to give 
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innumerable “condensation” and “addition” 
products so characteristic of aldehydes. It 
can thus be argued that a tanner from purely 
chemical considerations may be led to try 
new chemicals leading to fruitful results, 
although it must be admitted that the che¬ 
mistry of tanning, as it is, is veiv little 
understood and the laboratory chemist is often 
looked upon as a pure theorist by a practi¬ 
cal tanner and is as often barred out from 
the tannery. In this connection 1 must ac- 
knowlege my indebtedness to my friend 
Mr B. A. Taher, B.A, tanning expert of the 
Boot and Equipment Factory, Limited, who 
did not bar me out from his tannery. Had it 
not been so I would not probably have been 
writing this article, the aim of which is to 
bring about a happy co-operation between 
our practical Indian tanners and the labora¬ 
tory chemists. 

1 shall attempt to explain the use of 
certain chemical agents in tanning opera¬ 
tions from chemical stand point and shall 
suggest the application of certain other 
chemicals from the same point of view, 
which I argue may lead to successful results. 
I have been led to this conclusion from 
discussions, I have had, with practical 
Indian tanners, who had their training at the 
Madras Tannery under Mr. Chatterton, as also 
wi th other Indian tanners* (Mr. B. A. Taher 
of Bengal and Mr. Rader Bux of the Pun jab' 
who have come out as tanning experts and 
are running tanneries here in India, having 
been trained in America and England under 
the best living authorities in tanning matters. 

In tanning, during the operation of a 
certain reaction, over and above the chemi¬ 
cals that are actually needed for the reac¬ 
tions, there are often added sodium chloride 
(common salt), sodium acetate, borax, etc, ; 
these although they may not be actually 
taking any part in the tanning of the hides, 
stand by as a sort of “Policemen” (So 
styled by Mr. Payne) not interfering with 
the tanning, so long as, that is proceeding 
regularly but check any excess of acid or 
alkali at any point of the reaction by their 
presence and interaction thus giving rise to 
weaker re-agents instead. Again probably 
they moderate the reactions by the increased 
osmotic pressure of the solutions as also by 
their power, of hydration at different dilu- 

* Mr Kadcr Bux lias just been appointed tanning- 
export by His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 


tion- a high concentration however will 
make the fibres too dry. 

While referring to colouring of leather 
1 laid stress on the proper dye solutions 
I he fact is, just as ihe tanning materials 
vary in their chemical nature so do the dyes. 
In vegetable tanning, the tannins are mostly 
of acid nature, although there may be basic 
groups as well in their constitution. The 
vegetable tanned leather is, therefore, colour¬ 
ed by dyes of the type of Aniline dyes 
basic dyes with which the acid tan ins 
combine easily. Metallic (basic) oxides 
may also sei\e the same purpose, if those 
metallic salts were coloured. The latter 
method would be preferable as the aniline 
dye colours are subject to fading by the 
action of light especially here in India 
where there is the strong tropical sun. 

A Chrome tanned leather is very difficult 
to colour. The natural chrome (Cr_. (), ) 
is of (chrome) green colour, and does not 
take up basic dyes. Cr_, (), is itself of 
basic nature and has very little affinity for 
bases ; further when once precipitated and 
dried it is rather a refractory substance to 
deal with. Ignited Cr_, O, is one of the 
most difficultly acted upon chemicals, so 
that chrome leather is coloured while yet 
wet. I he choice of the dye in this instance 
is a difficult problem it should be of an 
acid nature and even then the fixing of the 
dye is brought about with difficulty owing 
to the refractory nature of the Cr_, (), and 
more over chromiun salts generally give but 
one colour—green - which has not much 
market. I fence it is that chrome leather is 
often given a dip in vegetable tannage and 
dyed by metallic salts or mordanted with 
such solutions as Tartaremetic- a salt of 
Tartaric Acid with Antimony and Potassium 
and then dyed with artificial dyes, The 
nature of Tartaric Acid, I have already 
hinted at. Antimony though a metal in its 
physical properties is also acidic in its 
chemical properties. In fact personally I 
look upon the constitution of this salt as 
an example at Dynamic Isomerism —I do 
not refer here to the tetrahedral nature of 
carbon atom and to the two assymetric 
carbon atoms in the Tartaric Acid molecule 
and the stereoisomers resulting from such 
consideration ; 

choh l or dinary The dynamic 

formula, cimsho isomer. 
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Sb. in the latter formula forms part of a 
negative (acidic) radical. My reason for 
putting forward this view is that this salt, 
in some of its re-actions does not show the 
presence of antimony as a base, although 
it is precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Fehlings solution might be looked upon 
from the same point of view. Sb. and Cu. in 
such salts are “copulated" — to use a term 
long fallen into disuse. I can also urge ionic 
considerations to support me. Other mor¬ 
dants used in tanning industry are iron 
and aluminium salts—though against iron 
there are said to be many objections, one 
of which is that iron tanned leather gets 
blackened by astringent juices in general ; 
or else one gets a fine ochre (to me at least) 
coloured leather by using ferrous salts as 
one of the reducing agents in double bath 
chrome tanning. 

Natural chrome is green and it is difficult 
to mask it. The so-called white chrome 
(which is only lighter green) is probably 
chrome leather where the reduction has 
been brought about by Thiosulphuric acid, 
which on decomposition yields sulphurous 
acid and sulphur. The sulphur so liberated 
is for some lime in colloidal solution and is 
only slowly deposited as amorphous white 
sulphur on the leather already tanned by 
the reducing action of sulphurous acid. 
Leather so turned out is said to have a 
better feel (at least it ought to have when 
just tanned) and may be fuller owing to the 
sulphur deposit. Here is an apparent 
advantage in the use of sodium thiosulphate. 
But l think it is more difficult to dye such 
chrome leather owing to the presence of 
sulphur; if this could be made to combine 
with something to give a colour it would 
be a different matter. As it is, it acts as a 
sort of “bleach.” Lead sulphate is some¬ 
times precipitated on the fibres for the 
same purpose. In this connection antimony, 
stannic, cadmium, arsenic and some other 
salts which give suitable coloured sulphides 
might be tried in conjunction with thio¬ 
sulphate. Antimony salts with thiosulphate 
in fact are used in cotton dyeing for reddish 
brown or orange. 

Amongst other salts which are used as 
mordants may be mentioned salts of 
Titanium (lactate, oxalate and sulphate) 
especially for chrome tanned leather, as the 
wood extracts give beautiful yellow with 
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these salts. Titanium oxides have the 
additional advantage of being tanning 
agents themselves. 

“Tin (as stannous chloride) is occasionally 
used to brighten dull coloured leather, or as 
a mordant for dye-woods, though for the 
latter it has been a good deal superseded by 
direct dyeing of aniline colours.” 

(Procter Leather Industries Laboratory 
Book, 1908.) 

I suggest that stannous chloride with 
sodium sulphite (or sodium thiosulphate) be 
used as the reducing agent after the chromic 
acid soak in double bath chrome tanning. 

In this process the Cr* Oj will not be the 
only tanning material. I contend that with 
suitable dilution, the stannous chloride and 
the stannic chloride, formed during the 
re-action, will by hydrolysis deposit oxides 
of tin, which, in addition to the advantage 
that they are white, have both acidic and 
basic qualities so suitable for taking up 
lives. The leather turned out by this pro¬ 
cess will be whiter than pure chrome, and 
can be made heavier (even after thorough 
liming which in pure chrome tanning would 
be light) by adjusting the quantity of the 
tin salt used. Tin salt by itself would pro¬ 
bably give too full and heavy a leather. 

Tin salts have the additional advantage 
that they take up the aniline dyes very easi¬ 
ly. I have found myrtle (C*lf^0 give, beauti¬ 
ful yellow to slight brownish yellow (one 
might call it on chrome tanned 

leather. Myrtle may be used with the ad¬ 
dition of cutch or without. There are 
varieties of myrtle and the smaller-leaved 
ones are better than the class called OWl 
locally. This dyeing with myrtle may be 
immediately after reduction by sulphite 
with or without stannous chloride (better 
if with); and further the reduction and dye¬ 
ing may be brought about in one single 
bath. The colour is a fast one. 

The various dyes which are sold in the 
market are generally mixtures of several 
chemicals, as for example the dye phosphine 
a beautiful yellow dye, contains amongst 
others as its chief constituents crysaniline 
H 2 NC ( , H 4 C^j|t!lH2 an acridine dye of 
complicated constitution. It is not pos¬ 
sible from these market names to know 
even the chief constituents of the dyes. 
In fact the same name may be given to 
two different dyes by two different fiYm$ 
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and sometimes different names to the same 
dye substance. 

It is the basic dyes that are most in use. 
The acid dyes are often Nitro-bodies and 
are often explosive. A basic dye is often 
times converted into an acid dye by sul- 
phonation---by the introduction of SO;. OH 
group—through the action of fuming 
sulphuric acid on the basic dyes. It is in 
general their sodium salt that is used, and 
they have to be used in acid solution. "The 
choice of the acid is also of some importance. 
Even acetic acid may be rather too strong 
and may sometimes act upon the leather. It 
isadvisible to use formic acid H °c= () 
a substance from its constitution both acidic 
and aldehydic. 

The quality of the water used as I have 
had occasion to notice is of importance ; in 
fat liquoring hard water would give curdy 
soap and acidic water (or acid not having 
been fully washed out of the leather) would 
give fatty acids inducing the emulsion “to 
break”. In dyeing, too, the quality of the 
water is of importance, as alkaline water 
might precipitate the basic d\es, thereby 
using up not only larger quantity of the 
dyes but also of producing streaky coloured 
leather. 

If we now go to examine the elements 
whose compounds play such an important 
part in leather industry we cannot but be 
struck by the positions these elments occupy 
in that great generalisation -the periodic 
system of Mendeleeff, and that beautiful 
periodic curve of Lother Meyer’s. A mere 
cursory glance at Lother Meyer’s curve will 
show the positions of Carbon, Nitrogen, 
Aluminium, 'Titanium, Chronniim, Iron, 
Arsenic, Tin, Antimony, etc., all occupy 
ing positions near about the troughs 
of the curves. There are other elements 
occupying positions in between some of 
these or in corresponding positions in 


other curves which have not as yet found 
application in tanning industry. Would it 
not be worth while to try the compounds of 
such elements as tanning and mordanting 
agents ? Another peculiarity of these ele¬ 
ments is that most of them give hydrates of 
colloidal nature ; and it is probably the col¬ 
loidal compounds that are the most import¬ 
ant factors in leather industry. Crystalline 
constitution go with cleavage planes and 
brittleness, whereas colloidal constitution 
is associated generally with elasticity and 
pliableness. 

I do not know if colloidal silicic acid 
(mark the position of silicon on the curve), 
solution has been tried as a tanning agent. 
Might not the ores of manganese be utilized, 
as permanganate or otherwise in both acid 
and alkaline solution for the oxidation of 
glucose, dextrine, etc , in tanning, if not as 
tanning agents themselves? 'The position of 
Manganese is between iron and chromium 
both of which have extensive application in 
leather industry. Then there are other 
elements similarly situated to those already 
in use. 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the works of Prof. Procter and to Prof. 
F. H. 'Thorpe’s Industrial Chemistry from 
both of whom I have drawn extensively 
and freely. I have also consulted an excellent 
book “Modern American Tanning” and the 
copies of “Leather Manufacturer” from 
1904 to 1907. 

P. S. Mv attention has lately been drawn 
to the use of Potassium Permanganate in 
an American Patent by Norris. 

P. P. S. Action of sodium peroxide solution 
might be tried on the grain side of chrome 
tanned leather. It may be possible to clear 
out the chrome as chromate and then replace 
it by some suitable mordant and dye. 

Nagendra C. Nag. 
Hgm 3rd. December , 1909. 
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I NDIAN painting, historically considered, 
fall easily into three main divisions, 
of Early, Mediaeval, and Modern. The 
paintings of the early period range from 


the second century B. C. to about the 
seventh century A.D., the latest examples 
thus belonging to the time of greatest 
attainment in Hindu and Buddhist sculp- 
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Fifth Century Fresco, 

From Sigiriya in Ley Ion. 

ture (the seventh and eighth centuries). I he 
best known examples are those of the 
Buddhist caves at Ajanta; but even these 
have been only imperfectly described and 
reproduced. 1 hese wonderful caves, in some 
thirteen of which there still survive remains 
of painting, are magnificently situated, 
being cut in the face of a steep-sided gorge 
in which in the rainy season there flows 
a rushing torrent, just where the northern 
hills of what is now the Nizam’s dominions 
abut upon the plains. The walls and 
roofs of the caves are still in many cases 
covered with religious and historical paint¬ 
ings, generally much injured, but here and 
there well preserved; the effect is that of 
the tattered and faded remnants of great 
mediaeval tapestries half-seen in dark¬ 
ness. The paintings are an encyclopaedic 
record of the life and thought and manners 
and costume of the time; they are as re¬ 


markable for freedom and sureness of 
technique as for sincerity of emotion. Their 
achievement has won the admiration even 
of archaeological and academic writers on 
Indian Art; and compared, quite legitimate¬ 
ly, with Italian painting of the Ouatrocento. 
As might be expected, the later paintings 
are the best and most interesting, and the 
most thoroughly Indian in sentiment. The 
subjects are mainly Buddhist ; there are also 
some historical representations of secular 
events of much interest. 

A surprising feature of these times is the 
evidence of unity of culture and style pre¬ 
vailing over India, and even beyond its 
shores; a unity as great as that ovservable 
to-day in Europe, where communication is 
so easy as to tend to the effacement of local 
characteristics. An illustration of this point 
is found in the existence at Sigiri\a in 
Cevlon of sixth century rock paintings, so 
closely related in style to those of Ajanta 
at the same period, as to be evidently the 
work of one school. The Sigiriya frescoes 
present examples of the same freedom and 
mastery as those of Ajanta. A recent Eng¬ 
lish writer (Mr. Roger Fry, in the Quarterly 
Review for January) remarks that they 
“have a strange and disquieting charm, as 
of some one who should combine the arts of 
Fra Angelico and kelicien Rops. 

After the seventh century we know 
nothing of painting in India, except for 
occasional literary references, until the time 
of the Great Mughals. A great change has 
passed over the land ; Buddhism has, as 
such, died out everywhere except in Nepal 
and Ceylon ; elsewhere it has been absorbed 
into the final synthesis of Hinduism. Still 
more significant, the north of India has been 
invaded, and to a great extent subdued by 
Musulman conquerors. Islam, with its 
artistic puritanism and hatred of idolatry 
on the one hand, and its forcible conquest 
and disturbance of Hindu polity on the 
other, had certainly wrdtked a great deal 
of the artistic tradition previously existing ; 
and as far as sculpture is concerned, practi¬ 
cally put an end to its development, except 
in the South. Even there it declines after 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Hindu 
tradition in painting however survived in 
certain districts, as will presently be seen. 

It is not until the time of Akbar (1556- 
1605) that we find evidence of a new deve- 
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Runaway Buffalo. Drawing of tiif: Mughal Period. 



A DRAWING Ob THE MUGHAL PERIOD, 
lopment in art. Akbar though himself un- however, with 


kingship, than probably 
any ruler before or after 
him. By wise impartiality 
he made it easy for Musul- 
man and Hindu to live 
side by side in peace. In 
religion, he was able to 
penetrate beneath the 
divergences of sects, as 
Hindu, Musulman, md 
Christian, and to perceive 
the fundamental unity be¬ 
hind all forms of faith. 
He w'as a patron of liter¬ 
ature and music. The 
buildings of Eatehpur Sikri, 
with their wonderful syn¬ 
thesis of Muhammadan and 
Hindu style, testify to the 
greatness of his inspiration 
as a builder king. It is, 
his love of painting that we 


lettered, was one of those great men whose are here most concerned. He is reported 


natural endowments are such that it seems to have said— 


as if the learning of the schools could add 
little to their glory. \|n his government he 
displayed a profounder statemanship and 
more truly approached the Indian ideal of 


“There are man\ that hate painting, but such men 
I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means ot recognizing God, for a painter, in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising the 
limbs one after another, must come to feel that he 
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Pi.An*: I. The Persian Embassy. 


the development of 

portfolio pictures, and 
the treatment of each 
as a matter of com¬ 
plete and independent 
interest in itself, that 
the Mughal painting 

departs from the Per¬ 
sian tradition, which 

is essentially one of 
the illuminators of 

manuscripts. 

The importance of 
the Persian tradition 
has led to the name 
Indo-Persian being 
sometimes applied to 
the Mughal paintings. 
It has indeed been 
stated by writers who 
should have known 
better, that they are 
merely “debased Per¬ 
sian’ i5: ' and that “Per¬ 
sian painting dies 
away in India”.| A 
more true, though 
brief, account of the 
matter is given by M. 
Gaston Migeon, who 
says that - 

“The Indian painters 
strove to express something 
individual, tending to ap¬ 
proach rather painting than 
illumination We must not 
study the masterpieces of 
Indo-Persian art in books, 
where there are only re¬ 
flections, without the beauty 
of colour. We must study 
them in the separate sheets, 
works of a personal charac¬ 
ter, little pictures represent¬ 
ing domestic scenes, epic 
spectacles, jousts and com¬ 
bats. Everywhere the land- 


can not bestow peisonahty (a mhiI) upon Ins work, and 
is thus forced to praise (iod, the only Oliver of Life, 
and will thus inciease his knowledge*'. 

Upon the walls of some of the palaces at 
Fatehpur Sikri, particularly in the room 
used by Akbar himself as a bedroom, there 
remain still the traces of the paintings that 
adorned them. But these are few and ill- 
preserved, and if we would seriously study 
Mughal painting we must do so principally 
in the portfolio pictures. It is mainly in 


scapes, penetrated by a quite modem feeling for 
nature, present to us beautiful representations of 
light. In other cases the artist has studied the human 
figure, to produce a portrait; the keenness of his 
obsei vat ion, the mastery of his drawing, the firm 
line so well adapted to emphasize the special character¬ 
istics of a figure have combined to produce works 
which equal the most beautiful miniatures of our 
Western schools".J 

* Roger Fry, Quarterly Review, Jan. 1910. 

■\ Laurence Binyon, Painting in the Far East, 
p. 158. 

^ Migeon, I/Art Musulman, II, p. 56. 
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Fia'ik II. Portrait of a writ hr. 


On the question of originality, which 
is sometimes denied on account of the 
Persian anil also Chinese influences which 
are apparent in Mughal art, very little need 
be said. In the sense of total independence 
it could hardly be claimed that any art in 
the world is original, certainly not, for 
example, the art of the Renaissance in 
Europe. But the Mughal art is a good 
deal more ‘original* than that ; for just as 
in architecture the masterly combination 
of Muhammadan and Hindu motifs to form 
a new and noble style of building, the 
direct product alike of the sentiment and 
practical requirements of the times, shows 
originality, so in Mughal painting the 


combination of Persian 
with Indian technique and 
sentiment produced an in¬ 
dependent and great art and 
the same could be said as 
regards the music of Northern 
India. Akbar himself, in¬ 
deed, was impressed with 
the superiority of Hindu 
painters ; “their pictures”, 
said he, “surpass our con¬ 
ception of things”. We have 
some reason to suppose that 
Akbar's views of art were to 
a certain extent popular in 
character (for his methods of 
encouraging and rewarding 
his painters must have been 
rather trying at times) ; but 
the indication at least is 
given that the work of Hindu 
painters possessed a charac¬ 
ter of its own sufficiently 
distinct and vigorous to 
make a considerable im¬ 
pression on the mind of an 
unusually gifted man, well 
acquainted with the con¬ 
temporaneous Persian tradi¬ 
tion. 

It appears that the grea¬ 
test perfection of Mughal 
painting was hardly attained 
in the reign of Akbar him¬ 
self, but rather in the time 
of his son Jehangir (1606 
1627) and in the time of Shah 
Jal.an (1627 1658) and Au- 

rangzeb (1658—1707). The 
decline of the artistic traditions coincided 
with the break up of the Mughal empire, and 
the accompanying disturbance and unsettled 
conditions, and by the close of the eighteenth 
century very little work of any importance 
was being done; in the nineteenth century 
British Philistinism and Indian snobbish¬ 
ness combined to finally destroy almost all 
that remained o? living tradition. 

We shall now enquire more closely into 
the character of the Mughal painting, and 
afterwards refer to the contemporaneous 
work of the more purely Hindu school. 

The Mughal portfolio paintings are as a 
whole secular in character; they reflect the 
splendid and varied and adventurous life of 
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Elizabethan age in Europe. 
The details of life are presented 
to us with such vivid sym¬ 
pathy and with such intimate 
refinement that we seem to 
hear the joyous music that hails 
an approaching king, and to 
feel the warm air and smell the 
scent of flowers in gardens 
where princesses lightly clad 
in filmy muslins talk together 
or listen to singers or players 
on the Indian lute. Or, again 
we hear the tramp of mailed 
chargers, ridden bv heroes ami 
men of war whose golden and 
enamelled armour reflect the 
glory of the sunset sky. Light 
itself is painted with pure gold. 
Everywhere there is overflow¬ 
ing life. 

Probably the most note¬ 
worthy technical qualities of 
Mughal painting are its res¬ 
traint, rhythm, and mastery of 
composition. 'The command of 
outline shown in some of the 
drawings is astonishing; a 
feature to be connected with 
the great contemporaneous 
development of calligraphy. In 
portraiture the essential qucili- 
ties are a certain architectural 
dignity, and the successful pre¬ 
sentation of character. In 
domestic subjects, which some¬ 
times include love-scenes of 
the most intimate character, 


Plate Uma worshipping Siv 

one of the most romantic periods of the 
world’s history. The painter deals with 
love and war; the lives and likenesses of 
courtiers and kings, and those fair ones that 
were so dear to them ; he shows to us the 
tame and wild animals, scenes of the chase 
and exquisite tiny flowers. Pictures of 
saints, and illustrations of classic romance, 
often with an undercurrent of Sufi signific¬ 
ance, represent a religious phase. The 
whole is a courtly art, not like the Ukiyoye 
of Japan, but designed to appeal to a 
cultured and leisured aristocracy, the leading 
spirits of a time close akin in temper to the 


we perceive a most charming 
tenderness and purity, and 
almost the untroubled joy of children. 
Most surprising of all perhaps, is the 
intensely keen and loving observation 
evident in drawings of animals and 
flowers. 

One further point must be noted, that is 
the unrivalled decorative sense and refine¬ 
ment of the mounting. In some cases the 
borders of the picture, always ample, are 
filled with the most delicate flowers, re¬ 
minding us of those inlaid in marble in 
contemporaneous architecture ; or there may 
be only a border of narrow gold lines, with 
a band of brushwork design, and a wider 
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margin of gold-splashed paper of ivory or 
brownish tone beyond. 

As regards details of technique, it will 
suffice to say that all the pictures are done 
in water colour; the colours, brushes, and 
sometimes even the paper were prepared by 
the artists themselves. The ground is 
usually prepared with a layer of Chinese 
white, and the picture painted on this in 
pure and limpid tones. Many examples 
consist of outline only, or with only faint 
touches of gold and colour. The pictures 
are kept in portfolios; we can imagine for 
ourselves the manner in which the contem¬ 
porary connoisseurs, men or women (for the 
Mughal queens were great lovers of litera¬ 
ture and art), seated at leisure in some 
garden pleasance or cool verandah, turned 
over their pictures and discussed their merits 
Needless to say the modern and inartistic 
custom of dotting the wails of houses with 
framed pictures more or Jess irrelevant in 
subject and quite unrelated to the unity of 
architectural style, was unknown ; pictures 
were either painted upon the walls them¬ 
selves, and entered into the whole scheme 
of decoration, or formed a part of a book, 
or portfolio drawings, having a unity inde¬ 
pendent of architectural environment. 

It is possible to illustrate here only two 
examples of purely Mughal painting; but 
others are not uncommon in the museums 
and libraries of India and Europe, though 
usually neglected and uncatalogued. The 
first (Plate 1 ) is a historical subject, repre¬ 
senting the arrival of a Persian embassy, 
bringing presents for Jahangir; the two 
chief ambassadors are named. 45 ' Jahangir 
himself is evidently about to arrive, and the 
spokesman of the party is bowing to him in 
salutation, whilst the orchestra above fills 
the air with the sound of welcoming music. 
Fhe small reproduction does scant justice to 
the delicacy of the drawing, but gives some 
idea of the pomp and majesty of the design. 
The second example (Plate II) is the por¬ 
trait of an unknown person, probably a 
clerk or recorder at Akbar’s or Jehangir’s 
court. In this exquisite drawing, with its 
Rembrandesque contrast of light and shadow, 
there will be recognised some of the quali¬ 
ties I have spoken of already; and the little 

* The names appear to be Kanja Ali Khan and Ali 
Rawan Khan. I should be very grate!ul for any in¬ 
formation concerning these persons. 


flowers so tenderly drawn seem to add the 
very touch of lightness and grace required 
to make a perfect whole. I turn now to 
contemporary painting of the Mediaeval 
Hindu school. These fall broadly into two 
groups: those which are closely related in 
style to the majority of Mughal paintings, 
being however Hindu in subject; and those 
of the Kangra Valley school, which have 
verv clearly defined characteristics of their 
own. The subjects of both these schools 
are chiefly religious: in the case of the Kan¬ 
gra Valley work this is almost exclusively 
the case. 

In Plate III, I illustrate an example of 
the first kind, probably of the Benares 
school. This is a night scene, such as the 
Mughal painters arc so fond of, and there 
is all the mystery and soft atmosphere which 
belongs to their best work. The subject is 
IJma worshipping (one might almost say 
courting) Siva ; she is represented as a 
princess who with two attendants has 
stolen away in the evening to a quiet 
mountain shrine, to serve the Great God 
in the symbol of the litigant % which appears 
in a little cave on the right. A stream of 
water is falling from the hillside on to the 
lingam and runs on as a tiny rivulet ; this 
is the Ganges, falling first on Siva s head 
and thence to earth. I here is significance 
also in the forest and the mountain, for 
Uma is Parvati, daughter of Himalaya; 
and the very trees are conscious, as a faint 
breeze stirs their hanging roots. Lastly 
the moon itself, half hidden by a drifting 
cloud, suggests the crescent moon on Siva s 
brow; and this reveals to us perhaps the 
real source of the picture’s mysterious 
charm,—the whole landscape is the living 
garment of Siva Himself! 1 he litigant is 
only a symbol, but He is everywhere. 

'This picture is probably the work of a 
Hindu painter, done for a Mughal patron ; 
it is associated with a number of purely 
Mughal works, and has a Persian verse 
illuminated on the reverse. 

Plate IV illustrates the work of the Kangra 
Valley School ; it shows the central figure, 
original size, in a larger picture representing 
the Dance of Siva before all the gods, and 
before Sakti, who is seated regarding her 
beauty in a mirror. The motif has both a 
legendary, and an esoteric significance ; it 
will suffice to indicate the latter here. “Our 
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Plate IV. Siva’s Dance. 


in their own language of 
poetry and form; and we 
of modern times, prove 
only the littleness of our 
imagination if we think 
that we are greater be¬ 
cause we express in mathe¬ 
matic formulae, what 
others saw in form and 
colour or heard in music. 
“Into deep darkness do 
they go that bow the knee 
to ignorance ; into yet 
deeper darkness, as it were, 
they go, who bow the knee 
to knowledge.” Are we 
not in danger of this deep¬ 
er darkness now; and is 
there not a more profound 
superstition of facts, than 
any possible superstition 
of the imagination ? Per¬ 
haps the greatest value in 
any art for us may lie in 
its power of helping us to 
grow out of this new 
superstition of today; if 
this be so, how far has 
modern art departed from 
its real self, in seeking 
merely to reflect the ap¬ 
pearances of things with 
photographic vision ! 

In India, the religious, 
philosophical, and artistic 
consciousness is unified in 
a way incomprehensible 
to the Western mind ; and 
however great the effort, 
it is necessary to realize 
this before Indian, or any 
Oriental art can be really 
studied or fairly judged. 


Lord”, says a Tamil text, “is the Dancer 
who, like the heat latent in firewood, diffuses 
His power in Mind and Matter, and makes 
them dance in their turn”. He is the Life 
in all things conscious, from gods and men 
down to the smallest particle of dust,—“All 
this Universe is strung upon me as gems 
upon a thread”. 

The race imagination saw in the form of 
Siva’s dance, what men of science now ex¬ 
press in mathematical discussion of the 
ether ; and what they saw they expressed 


Turning now to the more purely technical 
peculiarities of the Kangra Valley work, we 
are at first impressed with the rather un¬ 
accountable fact of the survival of such a 
purely Hindu tradition in a remote Himala¬ 
yan valley, until some fifty years ago. 
Until we know more of Indian art history 
than we do now, we cannot fully account 
for this. As regards the work itself, it is 
always easily recognizable by certain pecu¬ 
liarities in drawing, especially of the eyes, 
and secondly by the marvellous purity and 
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brilliancy of colouring, and absence of 
atmospheric modification ; the general effect 
of a picture like that just referred to is 
rather that of mediaeval European stained 
glass or enamel, than of painting as now 
generally understood. There is no doubt 
that the whole, both in subject and treat¬ 
ment is more remote from modern European 
thought and feeling than the work of the 
Persian and Mughal schools ; and this 
makes its acceptance slower and more 
difficult. The same applies to a great part 
of Hindu and Buddhist sculpture. But it 
is most true that 

“Wer den Dichter will verstehen 

Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen” 
still more must he who would understand 
the poet, enter into the poet’s heart ; and 
those who cannot enter into the heart of 
India, can never fully understand or appre¬ 
ciate Indian art. 

Comparatively little now survives of 
Mughal and Mediaeval Hindu painting. 
Little organised effort, such as has been 
directed towards the rescue and preservation 
of manuscripts, lias been devoted to securing 
the preservation of these no less valuable 
and beautiful records of Mediaeval Indian 
life and thought and feeling. Yet it is 
more owing to the inaccessibility of the 
pictures that exist, and to the lack of 
adequate reproductions of them, than 10 
their rarity, that so little is known of them. 

The very few writers who have treated 
of this subject at any length may lie briefly 
referred to as a guide to those who would 
pursue the study further. Mr. HavelTs 
recent work on Indian Sculpture and Pain¬ 
ting contains beautiful reproductions of 
Mughal painting ; but he entirely ignores 
the contemporaneous Hindu schools. Wall 
paintings are reproduced in Mr. E. W. 
Smith’s Moghal Architecture of Fatehpur 
Sikri. Portraits of four of the (treat Mu- 
ghals are reproduced in S. Lane Poole's 
Mediaeval India. A good reproduction 
from the Akbar Nameh in the Indian 
Museum in London is given in Countess 


Evelyn M. Cesaresco’s “Place of Animals 
in Human Thought.” Some other reproduc¬ 
tions are given by (i. Migeon, in ‘Les Arts’ 
for April, 1903. A few picture postcards 
of good examples have been published by 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art. There 
is a good collection at Paris catalogued by 
M. Blochet in the Revue des Bibliothe- 
ques rig8 -1900. Colonel Hanna’s fine 
collection has gone to Washington, after 
the Indian Government's refusal to purchase 
at the price asked. There are a good many 
examples in the British Museum Library, 
but scarcely anything worth mentioning 
at South Kensington. In India there are 
important collections in the School of Art, 
and at the Victoria Memorial building 
in Calcutta, at the Khuda Bakhsh Library 
in Bankipore, in the Museum at Lahore, 
besides various private collections. 

Mr. Vincent .Smith has in hand a History 
of Indian art, to be published by the Claren¬ 
don Press this autumn. Mr. Heineman 
announces a volume on Indian Art in his 
International series of Art Manuals, but the 
author’s name has not been mentioned. I 
ha\e myself in active preparation a volume 
of selected examples of Indian Art, which 
will contain a number of coloured ami plain 
reproductions of Mediaeval and modern 
painting. All this work will make possible 
a better knowledge and understanding of 
Mediaeval Indian painting than is now 
general. 

Perhaps the most lamentable thing at the 
present time, is the fact that it is much 
easier to find an European audience capable 
of admiring fine examples of Indian art, 
despite the strangeness and peculiarities of 
sentiment which offer many obstacles to the 
European student, than to find such an 
audience in India. One. does not wish to 
think that only after European’s have 
realised the value and significance of Indian 
art, will Indians themselves begin to under¬ 
stand it. From the present educational 
system, however, not much else can be ex¬ 
pected than this. 

A. K. CoOMARASVVAMV, 
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T HE remarkable event, known as the 
Hudson-Fulton celebrations, which 
have recently been taking place in the 
city of New York, attracted wide attention 
throughout the civilised world. The daring 
navigator, Henry Hudson, discovered the 
river which he named after himself. Robert 
Fulton was the man who first placed upon 
the river a vessel propelled by steam (1807). 
And it was to celebrate these two memo¬ 
rable occasions that the festivals were 
arranged. All the leading nations took 
part in the celebrations by sending out 
squadrons of war-vessels. It is said that it 
was the largest international fleet ever 
gathered in the world’s history. Publicists 
are trying to find out the significance of 
this gathering. It seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that it marks a new epoch 
in the advancement of international peace. 
This, of course, is a sentiment of diplomacy. 
Men of common sense not used to diplo¬ 
matic ways of speaking, however, do not see 
any thing showing the advancement of 
peace in this event. The real significance 
of the occasion seems to be that this 
gathering means a triumphant declaration 
on the part of America, and a formal 
recognition on the part of other nations, of 
her present position as one of the greatest 
factors in the comity of modern national 
systems. The Hudson-Fulton celebrations 
also unmistakably indicated the true basis 
of American greatness. The Hudson though 
not so rich in historical associations as the 
Ganges and the Rhine is yet commercially 
as important as those two rivers. Her 
contribution to the American material 
progress is considerable. Fulton’s services 
to his country also has been chiefly eco¬ 
nomic. The Hudson-Fulton celebrations, 
therefore, mainly emphasised the economic 
basis of American greatness, and, as the 
London Times (October 1, 1909) expressed 
it, gave a striking “object lesson...of the 
wonderful advance of material civilisation 
during the last century.” The occasion, 


therefore, aptly suggests a fresh review of 
the national situation of the United States. 

National greatness does not, of course, 
consist in dollars alone ; and Americans do 
not lack the higher aspects of life. Popular 
notions in foreign countries to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Americans, as the dis¬ 
tinguished Italian scholar Signor Ferruro 
pointed out, are not less idealistic than any 
other people. But the empty stomach does 
not worry over ideals. We have in our own 
literature a famous expression, “Ddridrya- 
dosho gunar^shi ndshi” (Poverty destroys 
heaps of virtues). Economic sufficiency 
is after all the true basis of civilisa¬ 
tion and of national greatness. America 
has no special claim in respect of the con¬ 
tribution of ethical and humanitarian 
ideals to mankind, though Americans 
spend more, perhaps, for charitable 
and philanthropic purposes than any other 
people. Neither does the basis of American 
greatness lie in her achievements in political 
liberty ; for practically speaking the English¬ 
man’s political position is not inferior to 
that of an American citizen. What America 
has specially contributed to the world is 
her achievements in science and industry. 
And the true basis of American greatness 
must be sought in her economic life. 

The history of the United States is of very 
gieat importance to students of sociology 
from various points of view ; for here one 
obtains an authentic and scientific account 
of the evolution of a great social system 
from its very beginning from the frontier 
pioneer of primitive life to the urban 
citizen of wealth and “society”, whereas 
the earlv development of other social groups 
(in Asia, Africa and Europe) can only be 
guessed from mythological mysteries or 
monumental remains. Nothing, however, 
appears so remarkable in American history 
as the evolution of her economic life. A 
vast continent, the largest area in the world 
under one political system, has been redeem¬ 
ed from barbarism. The wilderness has been 
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turned into happy homesteads and pros¬ 
perous farms. Magnificent cities have been 
built. The whole continent has been 
covered with a highly efficient system of 
transportation facilities. Health, cheer¬ 
fulness, education, arts and industries flour¬ 
ish in places which not more than 250 
years ago were an abode of wild animals, 
and a hunting ground of less wild Indians. 
America of to-day is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of man in all history. There 
is undoubtedly a dark side of this picture, 
but that is beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss. 

The achievements of a century of eco¬ 
nomic activities have been recorded by 
the officials of the Twelfth Census with a 
thoroughness unequalled by statistical 
investigations of other governments. These 
census reports have already been exploited 
by writers and publicists in America. A 
few facts presented to Indian readers may 
not however be altogether uninviting. 

The British colonies in North America, 
as is well-known, were consistently dis¬ 
couraged by the mother country in the 
matter of manufacturing industry. The 
colonial industry was, therefore, mainly 
agricultural. The new nation born out 
of the revolutionary war, however, in¬ 
augurated a broad system of industrial 
development. 'The statesmen of the period 
were influenced by the economic doctrines 
of Frederick List, then for some time a 
refugee in the United States. America, 
therefore, easily adopted a system of eco¬ 
nomic protection. Yet the general indus¬ 
trial condition of the United States was 
domestic till so late a time as the middle 
of the ninteenth century. The so-called 
factory system which revolutionised the 
British industries more than fifty years 
ago had not yet got any broad foothold in 
America, except in a few cases, the textile 
industries of Massachusettes, for instance. 
Since that time, however, especially since 
the conclusion of the Civil War, the 
modernisation and expansion of American 
industries has gone on at a rapid stride. 
The great demand for manufactured articles 
and a high system of tariff occasioned 
during the Civil War, the new national life 
awakened during the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion, the building of rail roads connecting 
the western frontiers and even the Pacific 


Coast with the Atlantic Seaboard, the 
coming of able-bodied immigrants with 
capital, the opening of the vast West—the 
richest store-house of agricultural and 
mineral wealth in the world,—the discovery 
of gold in California, and a general advance 
in scientific and industrial knowledge — 
all these factors —worked in favour of 
American industrial development. Each 
decade between i860 and 1890 recorded 
increasing prosperity in American industry. 
Before i860 America depended for many 
important articles on England. But be¬ 
tween i860 and 1870 the home market was 
almost entirely supplied with domestic 
products. Yet till 1880 America could not, 
technically speaking, be said to be a 
manufacturing more than an agricultural 
country. It is since 1890 that she has 
passed into the category of manufacturing 
nations. In that year, as disclosed by the 
Eleventh Census, the value of the farm 
products was exceeded by that of the 
agricultural products. And what is more 
important, some of the most notable features 
of American industry occurred since them. 

Before 1890, in industrial matters, America 
was a debtor country. Her rail-roads and 
industries were heavily mortgaged to foreign, 
especially English bondholders—in a far 
greater degree than since. But the great 
world-crisis of 1873 and the subsequent de¬ 
pression and liquidation, and the later 
crisis in England caused a contraction of 
foreign capital engaged in American enter¬ 
prises. Asa consequence American business 
faced a very critical situation. 'To save 
the business structure from collapse, 
American captains and financiers of industry 
started a new process of re-organization and 
capitalisation of their industries. It was 
a blind move. The new investment and 
expansion went beyond legitimate bounds. 
High speculation, over-investment, and 
hence over-production occurred. A regular 
business crisis set in about the year 1893 
and lasted till about 1897. Normal business 
conditions came in naturally. But the 
permanent effect of these vicissitudes on 
American industry has been revolu¬ 
tionary. It was during this period that 
American industry passed through most 
profound changes—its great economies and 
improvements, capitalistic consolidation, 
and its newly adjusted competitive position. 
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“The decade” says the Twelfth Census 
“will remain conspicuous in our manu¬ 
facturing history for two things : The 
entrance of the United States into inter¬ 
national trade in manufactures, and re¬ 
organization of industry on broader lines, 
through industrial combinations, which 
has placed many branches of manufacture 
on a new basis in relation to competition.” 
In one word, it was in this period that 
America generated those industrial forces 
which have brought her to the front rank 
of industrial nations, and have enabled her 
to conquer foreign markets for her surplus 
products. 

According to the late British Statistician 
xMichael Mulhall, America has been the 
foremost manufacturing nation since 1894. 
At the present moment, the advanced indus¬ 
trial countries, according to their respective 
ranks, stand as follows : The United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Fiance. 
It is not only interesting but also profoundly 
significant to compare the present older 
of industrial nations with that order in 1860. 
At that time the order was as follows : The 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
the United States. Thus, while in i860 the 
United States was fourth in the order of 
great industrial nations, she became first 
in that order in 1894. Some idea of the 
rapid growth of the United States as a 
manufacturing country may be formed from 
the fact that while in 1870 the total value 
of her manufactured products was about 4 
billion dollars, in 1880 it exceeded 5 billion 
dollars, in 189c, 9 billion dollars, and in 
1900, 13 billion dollars. The manufactured 
goods of the United States at the present 
time are worth twice the value of the 
British manufactured goods. The United 
States occupies a leading place in the manu¬ 
facture of textiles The production of 
machine-knit goods in that country is greater 
than the total production of the rest of the 
world. The production of her carpet mills 
exceeds that of any other nation. She leads 
the world in the cotton and linen manufac¬ 
tures. She is now one of the greatest silk 
manufacturing countries in the world, using 
nearly one third of the world’s entire 
production of raw silk. She furnishes nearly 
one half of the world’s annual production 
of 8,000,000 tons of paper. She occupies 
the first place among the pig iron and 


steel producing countries. In the produc¬ 
tion of copper goods she leads the world. 
In the production of leather goods, again, 
she occupies the first place. Thus we see 
that in most of the great industries of 
modern times America holds the supremacy 
in the world. It is only in the woollen (in 
which she is behind Great Britain and 
France), silk (in which China, Japan, and 
Italy come before her , and chemical (in 
which Germany leads the world) industries 
that she recognises any superior. Even in 
the two former industries her position, 
though not the fii^t, is at any rate a leading 
one. 

Naturally the question will be asked here: 
What are the forces that acquired for 
America the industrial hegemony of the 
world. The census authorities have not 
neglected to answer this question. They 
point out the following manufacturing 
advantages of the United States :— 

1. Agricultural resources ; 

Z. Mineral resources ; 

3. Highly developed transportation facili¬ 
ties ; 

4. Freedom of trade between states and 
territories; 

5. And freedom from inherited and over¬ 
conservative ideas. 

In agricultural products, not only food 
supplies but also agricultural and allied 
materials used in manufactures “are more 
abundant, cheaper, and more varied in the 
United States than in any other manufactur¬ 
ing country.” Thus in cotton production 
the United States leads the world producing 
86 *i per cent, of the world’s production in 
1899-T900. 37 p. c. of the tobacco crop of 
the world is produced in that country. She 
produces about 75 p. c. of the world’s supply 
of corn. This agricultural produce is of 
great commercial importance, because much 
of the corn crop is utilised in feeding live 
stock. And it should be observed that the 
United States leads the world in the pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of live stock except 
sheep. She holds a leading position in the 
production of hides. 

As regards mineral resources, the United 
States leads the world in the production 
of iron ore, copper, lead, silver, and coal— 
producing — 

37 p. c. of the iron ore product of the world, 

50 p. c. of the world’s total output of copper, 
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25 p. c. of the world’s output of lead, 

35 p. c. of the world's total output of silver, 

33 p. c. of the world’s total output of coal, 

and about 50 p. c. of the world’s entire 
output of aluminium. She is also one of 
the chief gold producing countries. In this 
connection it should be noted that America 
has a special advantage in the iron industry 
in as much as the minerals needed in 
that industry together with the fluxing 
material are found together. The growth 
of Pittsburg as the chief centre of iron 
industry in the United States is chiefly 
due to this fact. Even where the materials 
are not found together, the distance has 
been minimised by a system of transporta¬ 
tion and transhipment which is really a 
wonder of the age, and is characteristic of 
American mechanical genius and industrial 
enterprise. The wav in which the iron 
ores of Minesota and Wisconsin are loaded 
directly from mining shovels on the cars 
which carry them to the Lake Superior posts 
to be hauled mechanically into splendid 
fleets of boats for transportation to Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, and 
elsewhere, is truly marvellous. In this 
way the cost of transportation has been 
reduced to the minimum. 'Phis point is 
to be sufficiently emphasised, because one 
of the drawbacks of England’s competitive 
position in the iron industry is the fact that 
she has to import much iron ore needed for 
her industries from Spain, Sweden, and 
even from Greece. It may also be added 
here that, according to authoritative 
opinion, one of the chief drawbacks in the 
development of the iron industry in India is 
that all the materials needed for that 
industry are not sufficiently near to each 
other. Another advantageous situation in 
the American iron industry is the fact that 
much of the ore is red hemetite, free from 
sulphur and phosphorus, and hence capable 
of producing excellent pig iron suitable 
for the manufacture of Bessemer Steel. 
Here Germany has a decided disadvantage, 
because much of her ore contains sulphur 
and phosphorus. And it is said that India 
also has this disadvantage. 

In the development of transportation faci¬ 
lities in the United States, Nature has 
generously helped man’s efforts in that 
direction. Here we find 18000 miles of 
navigable rivers and about 1.150 miles of the 


lake system co-opcrating with 200,000 miles 
of railroads in the development of American 
industry and the accumulation of American 
wealth. The railroad mileage of the United 
States exceeds the total mileage of Europe, 
and constitutes about two-fifths of the mile¬ 
age of the world. Though passenger fares 
are higher in the United States than else¬ 
where, the freight rates are cheaper. Phis 
is partly due to the economies and efficien¬ 
cies effected in the transportation of freights, 
but partly also due to the competition of 
water routes. The lake system constitutes 
the greatest inland waterway in the world, 
and affords transportation facilities of a 
highly important character. It has been 
estimated that in the year 1899 more than 
five times as many vessels passed through 
the United States and Canadian canals at 
Salt Ste Marie as through the Suez canal. 
Commodities like iron ores, lumber, and 
grain are eminently suited to water trans¬ 
portation and it is to a great extent due to 
these magnificient water ways that the 
American iron industry is so prosperous, and 
that American wheat (produced by dearer 
labor) can compete with the wheat from 
Argentina, Russia, or India, in the Liverpool 
market. To what extent the transportation 
facilities have been developed in the United 
States is interestingly illustrated by the 
single fact that in the transportation of oil 
railroads have been greatly dispensed with. 
The Standard Oil Company has its own pipe 
lines connecting many of its oil fields in 
Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania with the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Through these pipe¬ 
lines of hundreds of miles the crude oil is 
transported directly from the mines to the 
refineries in New Jersey, and other seaboard 
regions, and thence to the tanks, whence oil 
is taken to the oil-vessels for transportation 
to different parts of the world. 

The fourth point mentioned by the Cen¬ 
sus,—-t*/*., freedom of trade between states 
and territories, is not apparently a novel 
one, because at present all the leading 
nations have done away with the old feudal 
restrictions within their respective terri¬ 
tories. But, as the Twelfth Census adds, it 
should be remembered that “the main land 
of the United States is the largest area in 
the civilised world which is thus unrestrict¬ 
ed by customs, excises, or national prejudi¬ 
ces, and its population possesses, because of 
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its great collective wealth, a larger consum¬ 
ing capacity than that of any other nation.” 
This situation created a wide and free 
market, and thus promoted industrial ex¬ 
pansion. 

As regards the last point with regard to 
the manufacturing advantages of the United 
States, viz., freedom from inherited and over 
conservative ideas, the Twelfth Census points 
out that European industrial development 
was much hampered by guild restrictions 
and slowness on the pa it of the European 
peoples to adopt machinery and improved 
methods in place of the old handicraft sys¬ 
tem. We are further reminded that even 
today in some European countries, France 
for instance, many industries are still carried 
on under the old domestic system, inspite of 
the fact that great mechanical anti other 
improvements are quite possible in those 
industries. This situation is in sharp con¬ 
trast with the “go ahead” spirit of the Ameri¬ 
cans, who are always ready to utilise new 
inventions and adopt up-to-date methods in 
industrial matters. 

Besides the above points, the 'Twelfth 
Census refers to but does not discuss 
the political and educational advantages 
and the superior business organization of 
the American people. One more factor 
is specially pointed out, i >/£., the highly 
specialised tools and machinery used in 
America. Here there is a rapid increase 
in the use of machines of interchange¬ 
able parts — a system peculiarly American. 
On this point the following passage quoted 
from the report of an American professor is 
instructive : -“'The general growth of the 
interchangeable system in manufacturing 
has had an influence in the development of 
manufacturing, agriculture, and other 
industries which but few have heretofore 
appreciated. It may not be too much to 
saj y that, in some respects, the system has 
been one of the chief influences in the rapid 
increase in the national wealth. Two of 
the greatest industries which constitute the 
basis of the wealth—agriculture and 
manufactures—depend now largely upon 
the existence of this remarkable feature in 
manufacturing, which has reached its highest 
development in this country. The growth 
of the system is due to the inventive charac¬ 
teristics of our people, and the peculiar 
habit of seeking the best and the most 


simple mechanical methods of accomplish¬ 
ing results by machinery untramelled by 
traditions or hereditary habits and custom” 
( Twelfth Census Reports on Manufactures, 
Part 1 , p. lix). The great utility of this 
interchangeable system is obvious. A farmer 
in Wyoming for instance, who intends to 
buy a modern plough knows that if a part 
of his plough is spoilt the entire plough 
will not be useless, for he can get that single 
part by writing to the manufacturing firm. 
For this reason, the farmer does not hesitate 
to introduce costly machinery in his work 
nor to buy that machinery from a distant 
firm, say one in Chicago. For the same 
reason a gentleman in Calcutta will be 
more inclined than otherwise to buy an 
American lawn-mower for his lawns ; 
because if a wheel for instance of the mower 
is broken the entire mower will not be 
useless. The gentleman can get another 
wheel of exactly the same nature by writing 
to the American firm where the mower was 
made or by reporting to the firm’s agent, if 
any, in Calcutta. With regard to the highly 
specialised character of American industry 
tlie Twelfth Census quotes the following 
passage from a report of the British Com- 
meicial Agent, resident at the American 
ca pi ta 1 : 

“Anvone \ biting American buloiies cannot but 
1 h‘ mi in k by tim e* things which .ire vei v conspicuous, 
(a) The wav »n \vhi< h niachincn is used and all sorts 
of cIcm’ccs aie employed in order to save, wherever 
possible, manual labor, (b) the division of labour; 
and (i) the methods employed lor handling large 
quantities of materials. Probably in no country in 
the world is the principle ol division of labor cairied 
out to a greater extent, or with greater success, than 
it is in the United States. That the results obtained 
justify the theory is too evident, everywhere, to be 
disputed. It is only necessary to visit, for instance 
a musical insti ument factory, and see the thousands 
of instruments that are being made, and the millions 
of small pieces being handled which are necessai v to 
complete them ; or again, a boot factory where some 
400 hands are turning out as many as 3,000 pairs of 
boots and shoes a day." 

A word need be said with regard to the 
superior business organization of Amricans. 
It is well-known that the corporate form of 
business organization is the most remark¬ 
able feature in American industrial enter¬ 
prise. Statistical investigations have shewn 
that since 1870 the number of companies 
engaged in American industry and commerce 
has diminished, but the amount of capital 
invested in the same business, the number of 
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hands employed therein, the wages per head 
of the employees and the amount of out¬ 
put have greatly increased. This fact shows 
that in America a decided tendency is 
towards the amalgamation of small business 
concerns into larger groups. Now, what¬ 
ever the evils of the socalled “trust” form 
of industrial organization, it is generally 
agreed that in manufacturing business large 
concerns have great advantages over small 
ones in respect to economical production, 
and hence cheaper prices for which the 
pioducts can be offered in the market. This 
corporate form of business organization is 
more extended and conspicuous in America 
than in any other country, and must be 
considered as a great advantage in Ame- 
ricaV competitive position. There is an¬ 
other advantageous factor in the American 
industrial life which the Twelfth Census, 
following the traditional method of econo¬ 
mic writers, failed to take notice of. Yet it 
is a very important factor, viz., industrial 
leadership. No country, however rich in 
other factors of industrial life, can succeed in 
the modern industrial held of intense com¬ 
petition unless it possesses efficient industrial 
leaders. That the United States does possess 
such leaders in large numbers is well-known. 
Every careful student of industrial history and 
of contemporary industrial life* will also 
admit that American captains of industry are 
superior to those of other countries in their 
knowledge of industrial and financial af¬ 
fairs, in their [lower of organization, in their 
shrewd business policy, and in their fore¬ 
sight and perseverence. No other country 
than America can show such a remarkable 
group of men as Carnegie, Rockefeller, Hill, 
Harriman, and Morgan. If there is one 
man more than any other to whom the 
prosperity and present international status 
of the American iron and steel industry is 
due, he is Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The oil 
industry of the United States is almost solely 
the creation of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The 
splendid transportation facilities which have 
connected the Pacific Ocean with the 
Atlantic, and which are so much responsible 
for the growth and prosperity of the Ameri¬ 
can Republic are largely to be credited to 
the genius and foresight of the late Edward 
Harriman, and Mr. James J. Hill. When 
Mr. Hill first declared his intention of build¬ 
ing a transcontinental railroad through the 


north-western regions of the United States 
connecting Seattle with St. Paul, people took 
him to be a visionary, because they thought 
that Mr. Hill’s dream of a highly developed 
north-west would never be realised. Yet 
today Mr. Hill is recognised as one of the 
greatest factors in the upbuilding of those 
regions. And the growth of Seattle as one 
of the greatest ports of the United States 
offering an outlet for the agricultural 
and forest products of the great north-west 
and welcoming the rising commerce of the 
newly awakened bar East is almost entirely 
due to Mr. Hill’s railroads. Mr. Roosevelt 
as the chief executive of the United States 
declared Mr. Harriman as an undesirable 
citizen. Yet the New York Outlook , of 
which Mr. Roosevelt is the contributing 
editor, paid the following tribute to 
Mr. Harriman after the great financier’s 
death : “That he ( Mr. Harriman ) was 
a man of real constructive genius as well as 
a financier of adroitness and audacity is 
beyond dispute ; to him more than to any 
other American might reasonably be applied 
the much abused phrase a railroad King. 
The New York Times characterised Mr. 
Harriman as “the world’s greatest railroad 
man”, and the New York American styled 
him “the master-builder of the century. 
A great man. The incarnation of material 
progress and material power. Mr. John 
Pierpont Morgan is the greatest living figure 
in American finance. He holds the balance 
of American finance in his hand. He has 
promoted and underwritten more industrial 
and business concerns in America than any 
other man. He has ciedit not only in 
America but in every financial centre of 
Europe. During the financial panic of t 9°7 
Mr. Morgan rendered such a conspicuous 
service in restoring the American financial 
world to its normal condition that the Yale 
University thought fit to confer upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in recogni¬ 
tion of his services. In these remarks I 
should not be misunderstood. I am aware 
that the men whom I have held up as 
examples of industrial and financial genius 
are at the same time the best hated men 
in America - hated because of their alleged 
financial jobber}' and the unscrupulous 
methods employed in the advancement of 
their interests. I know that the great mass 
of the American people consider the wealth 
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acquired by Mr. Carnegie or Rockefeller as 
“tainted money.” Only a few months ago 
when I was a student at the University of 
Nebraska, I had an opportunity of knowing 
this attitude of the American people when 
the Commonwealth Legislature passed a 
bill forbidding the State University to receive 
any money from the Carnegie pension fund 
for University Professors, considering that 
such a course will demoralise university 
teachers and hamper independent thinking 
on economic and social questions. Econo¬ 
mic students, however, should be above 
popular prejudices and passions. And it is 
not at all necessary or desirable on our part 
to be blind to the great services of those 
men in order to condemn their crimes. We 
do not believe that financial manipulation 
and stock jobbing are at all necessary for 
industrial development. Anti when we hold 
up a Rockefeller or a Harriinan as examples 
of great builders of wealth we of course 
mean to emulate their virtues and not their 
crimes. 

In fully understanding the economic posi¬ 
tion of Americans it is necessary to note 
that, unlike England, her industrial ad¬ 
vancement is based on her agricultural 
prosperity. She not only does not depend 
upon any other country for food stuffs, but 
she is also feeding a great part of the West¬ 
ern world with her surplus wheat and meat. 
Ex-President Roosevelt, on a notable occa¬ 
sion, said that perhaps the civilisation of 
the Western world depended on the Missis- 
sipi valley. That of couse was a piece of 
exaggeration characteristic of the man. Yet 
the profound fact remains that if the United 
States cease to export any wheat the people 
of the United Kingdom at any rate will 
perhaps have to suffer terribly. 

The immense industrial growth of the 
United States has been necessarily follow¬ 
ed by her commercial expansion. In 
many branches of manufacturing industry 
she is now producing more than she 
wants for herself-and producing them 
more economically than other industrial 
countries. Till the end of the last century 
her main object was to conquer the domestic 
market. Now that has been accomplished, 
and she is now working to conquer 
foreign markets for her surplus products. 


Thus while she is protecting her domestic 
market by a high tariff system she is dump¬ 
ing her surplus products on foreign markets, 
by taking advantage of free trade in some 
regions and necessarv wants in others. 
This “American invasion” has created a 
veritable consternation in the min els of 
European statesmen. It is this fact which 
led to the propagation of the idea of a Middle 
European /.ollverci Whether the national 
prejudices ami political jealousies of the 
European peoples will allow them to form 
.\ tariff union against the common enemy, 
America, is open to serious doubt. The 
remarkable fact is that such a contingency 
should be seriously discussed at all. It is 
this “American invasion,” again, which, with 
the fact of Germany’s tremendous industrial 
growth is mainly responsible for Mr. Cham¬ 
ber Iain’s new protectionism for whatever 
name Mr. Chamberlain and his fellow 
Unionists may choose to give to his newly 
advocated commercial policy, it is protec¬ 
tionism pure and simple so far as it is 
consistent with England’s present industrial 
and commercial position. In the “Tariff 
Reform” propaganda Mr. Chamberlain may 
have his political design for rehabilitating 
a party which is daily growing feeble so 
far as home-politics is concerned, just as 
Cobdcn had his political design in his agi¬ 
tation for the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
the inauguration of free trade in England. 
Yet it must be admitted that, like Cobden, 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a shrewd politician, 
has put his finger on the most delicate part 
of contemporary English economic life. 
England is steadily losing her commercial 
supremacy in the world ; and the forces 
acting on her economic life are rapidly 
drawing her to a situation whence “tariff 
reform” and a sort of imperial protec¬ 
tion seems to be the only escape, just as the 
forces operating in England in the 40*8 
necessarily drifted her to a free trade system. 
Careful students of economic history will 
not, therefore, be at all surprised if the 
same Manchester which led England to a 
free trade system, through a Cobden and a 
Bright, leads her back to protectionism 
through a Chamberlain. 

Hammer Smith, \ Satis Chandra B asu. 

London. f 
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O VER in a suburb of Boston -that re- 
nowed hub of American culture and 
civilization dwells, in a well-ap¬ 
pointed mansion built in cheerful surround¬ 
ings, an aged woman who, 42 years ago, 
discovered and gave to the world a religion 
which is credited with being scientific in 
every particular. The Reverend Mary 
BakerG. Eddy is just past the 88th mile¬ 
stone of her life, but she still continues to be 
the “Leader” of her cult the Church of 
Christ, Scientist which is estimated to 
have over r,000,000 adherents, every one of 
whom professes to have been rendered 
healthier, more prosperous and happier as 
a result of Mrs. Eddy’s discovery. The text 
book -“Science And Health, With Key To 
The Scriptures” of the Christian Science 
denomination, written by Mrs. Eddy and 
first published in 1875, already has passed 
through about 500 editions and over 500,000 
copies of it are said to be today in circula¬ 
tion. Just at present the demand for this 
book is so great that the Christian Science 
Publishing Concern is turning out about 
2,000 copies of the volume per week, and 
withal cannot supply all the orders. 

The creed that was “discovered” in 1866 
in a small New Hampshire town has already 
encircled the globe. 'The disciples of 
Mrs. Eddy are to be found in every state and 
territory of the American Union, in everv 
province of Canada, in Mexico, in the 
Bahamas, in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
in Denmark, France, Holland, Italy, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, Japan, China, and even 
iri India. 

Mrs. Eddy is very much loved by Christ¬ 
ian Scientists, but it is related by those 
who know her best that she ceaselessly ad¬ 
monishes her disciples not to lean upon her 
personality, but give to God His due. The 


opponents of Christian Science allege that 
Mrs. Eddy receives adoration from her fol¬ 
lowers, but Christian Scientists say that the 
deification of their leader would be incon¬ 
sistent with what she teaches. However, 
they do not seek to hide the fact that they 
hold her in the highest esteem. 

It may be hard for you to subscribe to the 
tenets which this woman preaches. You 
may fail to understand the significance of 
Mrs. Eddy’s pleas, find it impossible to be¬ 
lieve with her. But you cannot help feel¬ 
ing that the head of the Christian Science 
Church is a most remarkable personage. 
Born with a frail physique, crippled for 
many years of her life, she has, quite 
unaided by others, risen superior to her 
physical ails, conquered the many obs¬ 
tructions that lay in her path and organized 
a denomination whose virility is unques¬ 
tionably established by its wonderfully 
quick growth. It was but in 1876 that the 
Christian Science Movement took definite 
shape. At that time the organization con¬ 
sisted of merely 7 members. 'The first Church 
was formed three years later, the total mem¬ 
bership being twenty-seven, and the meet¬ 
ings of the Order were held in the parlours 
of the various members. Mrs. Eddy was 
ordained in i88r. Not until the end of 
1883 was a single Christian Science Service 
held in a public hall. It was still three 
years later, in 1886, that the first church 
edifice of the Christian Scientists was erect¬ 
ed at Oconto, Wisconsin. Yet today, less 
than a quarter of a century later, the deno¬ 
mination owns more than 175 churches 
built at an expense ranging from Rs. 9,000 
to Rs. 60,00,000. Just what the total valu¬ 
ation of all the Christian Science Churches 
is, is not known; but without doubt, the 
amount is enormous in the aggregate. It is 
really a matter of wonder that a denomina¬ 
tion whose listed membership is limited to 
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considerably less than l ,00,000—the major¬ 
ity of the members being engaged in ordi¬ 
nary walks of life and being far from ex¬ 
tremely wealthy should have been able, 
in the course of less than twenty-hve yea is, 
to expend a vast sum of money in building 
and maintaining imposing church edifices 
This is incontrovertible proof of the virility 
of Christian Science, and is an accomplish¬ 
ment in itself. Its author, judged by the 
manner in which her church has fared, 
especially in view of the fact that the ex¬ 
pansion of the Christian Science Denomina¬ 
tion is largely due to the perseverance and 
ability of its founder to harness and mobilize 
the forces to spread the propaganda, deserves 
to be ranked as one of the most brilliant 
women this or any other age has produced. 

To one disposed to study contemporary 
history with unprejudiced mind, the story 
of Mrs. Eddy as well as of her church, can 
not but appeal as a most fascinating theme. 
We will briefly sketch here how Mrs. Eddy 
was well-born and educated for her distin¬ 
guished work ; how physical suffering 
proved instrumental in her solving the 
problem of pain and disease, not only for 
herself but for the world at large ; how she 
worked hard and incessantly to organize a 
campaign for systematically enlightening 
members of all nationalities how they could 
be purged of their sins and physical infirm¬ 
ities ; and how, despite initial harass¬ 
ment and difficulties, she has succeed in 
building up a denomination which ranks 
8th amongst the religious bodies of the 
United .States of America. We will also 
outline the important principles of Mrs 
Eddy’s Church. 

II 

Mrs. Eddy is a public personage of note 
and her career as well as her genealogy has 
been discussed to shreds. Like other 
important personages, her character has been 
subjected to much slander by garrulous 
and irreverent natures, as well as by un¬ 
principled opponents interested in injuring 
her cause. Some so-called enterprising 
newspapers and magazines that derive their 
support and income by retailing undiluted 
sensation and that are popular in the 
United States for the reason that most 
Americans hunger after raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones news narratives, have not only 
twisted the incidents in Mrs. Eddy’s life in 
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order to make them appear live and animated 
with “human interest” to use the phrase 
in vogue in yellow journalistic circles in 
America but they have actually gone to 
the length of manufacturing fiction calculated 
to tickle the taste of a certain grade of 
newspa per-readers who, unfortuna tely, 
happen to constitute the majority of readers 
in America. Casting all much aspersions 
aside, and taking into account merely 
established facts, Mrs. Eddy’s life may be stu¬ 
died to advantage ; for a true understanding 
of Christian Science is not possible without 
comprehending the evolution of its founder. 



Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy. 

Mrs. Eddy first saw the light of day on 
July 16, 182 c —just forty years after the war 
of the American Revolution. Her birthplace 
was at Bow, a village in New Hampshire, 
which forms one of the New England 
States. It was in a farmhouse that she was 
born. This farmhouse was located amidst 
cultivated land upon a bluff overlooking 
the broad valley of the Merrimac River. 
Mrs. Eddy’s parents, Mark and Abigail 
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The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Baker, bofli were descendants of the choicest 
New England stock and were people of 
consequence in their part of the country. 
Mark Baker is described as an honest, 
patriotic man, with abundant business tact 
and considerable finnnckil ability. Abigail 
Baker was of a deep religious nature, and a 
most capable housekeeper and amiable 
hostess. At the time of Mary Baker’s birth 
and for a few years afterwards, an important 
personage in the Baker home was old 
Grandmother Baker, of Scotch ancestry, a 
God-fearing, intensely religious soul. 
While Mary’s mother went about performing 
the multifaiious duties incidental to the 
then more or less primitive life on the New 
England farm, while Mary’s father was kept 
busy attending to the affairs pertaining to 
his farm work or to the Bow community, 
Grandmother Baker was the child’s constant 
companion, telling little Mary exploits of 
her Scotish religious warrior-ancestors who 
dared to profess what they thought was 
right, even in the face of death. 

The time and place of Mrs. Eddy’s birth, 
as well as the character of her ancestry, one 
and all were of an inspiring nature. Her 
childhood days were spent in a period that 
is probably the most vital in the history of 
the United States. Forty years after the 
War of the Revolution, the men whose 
grandsires had been backwoodsmen and 
whose sires had fought with Red Indians in 


a battle for existence, found them¬ 
selves at the parting of the ways. 
Behind them were the pioneer 
days, with life filled with hard¬ 
ship and toil, and war with the 
unruly elements and the equally 
turbulent natives of North Ame¬ 
rica. Before them lay a more 
settled life a life not solely 
devoted to the mere physical man 
—a life that would permit of the 
culture of the inner man. This 
was a period when transcenden¬ 
talism was just dawning. The 
people of this age were essentially 
democratic. Not many years 
since their fathers were engaged 
in fighting the formula of “Divine 
Right” and establishing a popular 
rule a government wherein the 
people were supreme. The feeling 
of caste based on wealth or on 
affiliation through marriage with empty- 
headed, titled, nincompoop Europeans was 
altogether absent at this time. 'Phis caste 
in America is of a later origin. At this stage 
Americans were essentially democratic and 
liberal-minded. Born and bred at this 
period, Mrs. Eddy could not but have 
imbibed the spirit of the age. From her 
forbears she inherited a deep religious 
nature; but the esprit de letups early 
whispered in her ears that she was to wor¬ 
ship God according to her own conscience. 

Mrs. Eddy's parents were Calvinists 
staunch believers in predestination, with 
its essential clauses regarding the eternal 
punishment of sinners. Early in her life 
the subject of our sketch realized that “God 
is love”, and nothing could persuade her 
to believe that a Loving Providence would 
decree everlasting damnation to anyone, no 
matter how heinous a sinner he be. Natural¬ 
ly, Hell lost its orthodox significance to her 
as she grew older, and today eternal 
damnation or Hell does not form a part of 
the creed Mrs. Eddy has given to the 
world. 

While Mrs. Eddy is credited with “hearing 
voices” when she was but eight years old, 
while she is said to have expressed “doubts” 
on certain orthodox religious tenets when 
she was only twelve, it was not until many 
years later that she began actually to 
formulate her experience into the creed 
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that she was to promulgate. Mary had 
gone to public school, studied Latin and 
grammar with her brother, who had gone 
to college and studied haw with Franklin 
Pierce who subsequently rose to be President 
of the United States; and also attended the 
private academy of Professor Dyer H. San¬ 
born, who had written a grammar and was 
an excellent rhetorician. She had joined 
the Congregational Church when she was 
17 and taught a Sunday School class in it 
for many years. All these years she had 
read voraciously -unless, on account of ill- 



A Church built and presented by Mrs. 

Eddy to her Concord New Hamp¬ 
shire Congregation. 

health, she was kept away from her books 
by order of the doctor—she hail mingled 
with the people who came to her father’s 
home to discuss political and communal 
affairs. Mary was known to be fond of 
listening to and taking part in worth-while 
conversation and talked in unusual terms for 
a girl of her age, employing large and 
uncommon words. During the latter years 
of her girlhood intellectual comradeship 


had grown up between Mary and her pastor 
the Reverend Enoch Corser, a benign-looking 
old Predestinarian, and the twain spent a 
good deal of their time talking on abstruse 
topics. She had ruminated on what she 
read and heard and made her own deduc¬ 
tions therefrom. Slowly and steadily she 
had thus developed from a child into a girl 
and from a girl into a woman. 

The Christmas of 1843 saw Mary Baker 
united in marriage with George Washington 
Glover. At this time she is described as 
possessing a slim but graceful figure, a 
shower of curls, chestnut in hue, delicately 
penciled brows, refined features and big 
blue eyes. George Glover had learned the 
mason’s trade with Mary’s brother, Samuel 
Baker, and it was while Glover was visit¬ 
ing the Baker home as the guest of Samuel 
that he fell in love with the girl with the 
chestnut curls. George Glover took his 
bride to Charleston, South Carolina, where 
he did a flourishing business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Glover spend a happy wedded life of less 
than a year, which was brought to an abrupt 
end by the sudden death of the husband. 
M rs. Glover returned to her father's home 
where she was tenderly received. A few 
months later a baby-boy was born to her ; 
but, she being too ill to nurse her son, the 
child was turned over to a friend and 
neighboui, Mahala Sanborn, to be brought 
up. Through a peculiar combination of 
circumstances Mary Baker Glover never 
saw this son of hers until he was grown to 
be a man with several children of his own. 

A few years later Mark Baker married 
again, and Mrs. Glover went to live with 
her older sister, Abigail, who was married 
and comfortably settled in Tilton, New 
Hampshire. While living with Mrs. Tilton, 
her sister, Mary Glover was often confined 
to her bed on account of spinal trouble, 
which very nearly brought on a nervous 
collapse. She lived with Mrs. Tilton until 
1853. Then occurred her second marriage 
to Dr. Daniel Patterson, a great, big, hand¬ 
some man, a dentist by profession. Mary 
Baker remained married to him twelve 
years, and during this period she suffered 
excruciating misery, for Dr. Patterson 
lacked perseverance, practiced his profession 
indifferently and was a poor provider. At 
the end of twelve years he ran away with 
another woman, abandoning his wife. Mrs. 
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Mary Baker-( ilover-Patterson secured a 
divorce from him a few years later. 

Mrs. Patterson, as we may now call her, 
suffered much anguish during the twelve 
years she was Dr. Patterson’s wife. In 
addition to her mental agony, she was bed¬ 
ridden and suffered much physical pain. 
These twelve years of pain, however, were 
very necessary in the evolution of the 
woman. During these yeais Mrs. Patterson 
devoted a great deal of her time to the 
study of the Bible, and through this study 
she became thoroughly convinced that if 
one could but understand God’s law, sick¬ 
ness could be cured without medicine, just 
as Jesus healed the sick. 

In 1862 we find Mrs. Patterson in Port¬ 
land, Maine, gone thither to overcome her 
physical ailment, attiacted by the hopes 
advanced by Phineas Ouimby, a mesmeric 
healer. Under Ouimby’s treatment she 
experienced temporary relief. At this stage 
Mrs. Patteison ascribed her restoration to 
health to Ouimbv. She was, for a time, 
much interested in his methods. 

Some time after she had gone back home 
anil settled in Lynn, Massachusetts where 
she lived for many years she slipped on 
the ice and met with a serious accident. 
She suffe red from concussion of the brain 
and spinal dislocation, with prolonged 
unconsciousness and spasmodic seizures as 
concurrent symptoms. This occurred in 
February, i8h6. 

While suffering from this serious accident, 
Mrs. Patterson made her wonderful dis¬ 
covery, which she later named “Christian 
Science”. Her physician did not entertain 
serious hopes of recovery. But she called 
upon God to deliver her from pain and 
sickness and she was able to leave her bed, 
dress and walk about. “When apparently 
near the confines of mortal existence, 
standing already within the shadow of the 
death valley”, writes Mrs. Patterson, “I 
learned these truths in Divine Science : that 
all real being is in God, the Divine Mind, 
and that Life, Truth and Love are all- 
powerful and ever-present ; that the opposite 
of Truth, called error, sin, sickness, disease, 
death,— is the false testimony of the false 
material sense of life in matter ; that this 
false sense evolves, in belief, a subjective 
state of mortal mind which this so-called 


mind names matter , thereby shutting out 
the true sense of spirit. ^ 

She had discovered “Mind-healing in 
1866, and in this year Dr. Patterson had 
abandoned her. She possessed but the 
barest means of subsistence ; but she was 
anxious to elucidate her discovery, and 
with this end in view she constantly read 
the Bible. Ancnl this Mrs. Patterson writes ; 


"I*or three years after my discovery I sought the 
solution of this problem of Mind-healing ; searched 
thi* S< riptures, read little else, kept aloof from society, 
and devoted time and energies to discovering a posi¬ 
tive rule. The search was sweet, calm and bouyant 
with hope, not selfish nor depressing. I knew the 
principle of all harmonious Mind-action to be God, 
and that inres weie produced, in primitive Christian 
healing, by holy, uplifting faith ; but I must know 
its Science, and I won tny way to absolute conclusions, 
through Divine revelation, reason and demonstration. 

I he revelation of truth in the understanding came 
to ni<* gradually and apparently thiough divine power. 

“After a lengthy examination ol my discovery and 
its demonstration in healing the sick, this fact became 
evident to me—that mind governs the body, not parti¬ 
ally but wholly.” 

Having once discovered the principle, 
Mrs. Patterson assiduously sought to apply 
it to concrete cases. She performed many 
cures. Later she seejuestered herself from 
society in order to put down the principles 
she had discovered in black and white. “1 
had learned that mind reconstructed the 
body and that nothing else could,’ she 
writes. “How it was done, the spiritual 
Science of Mind must reveal. It was a 
mvsterv to me then, but l have since under¬ 
stood. All Science is a revelation. Its 
principle is divine, not human, reaching 
higher than the stars of heaven.” 

Mrs. Patterson set down the principles 
of Christian Science in a book entitled: 
“Science and Health With Key To The 
Scriptures.” This book was first issued in 
1875. The issuance of this edition cost 
Mrs. Pattersons great anguish. Its sale 
proved slow and unsatisfactory and caused 
further anxiety and pain. By this time 
some students had joined the discoverer of 
Christian Science. In 1876 the Christian 
Science Association was formed ; in 1879 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
established, with a membership of twenty- 
seven. During the initial years of the 
Church organization there was the Usual 
struggle of a new Order. 

At this stage appeared Asa Gilbert Eddy, 
a pupil of Mrs. Patterson, Mr. Eddy became 
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Intkhior, First Ciu'rch or Christ, Scihntist, Boston. 

greatly interested in Mrs. Patterson’s work gatinn of the new belief. A little over a year 
and attached to the discoverer of Christian later she went from Boston to Chicago—a 
Science, and on New Year’s day, 1877, Mrs. distance of over 1,000 miles—in obedience 
Patterson was married to him. Hence to urgent requests to do propaganda work 
forward Mr. anil Mrs. Eddv joined forces there Two years later Christian Science 
to spread the new cult. Mr. Eddy wrote had spread through many of the States of 
an introduction to the third edition of the American Union and Mrs. Eddy estab- 
“Science and Health.” He undertook to lished a National Christian Science Asso- 
organize his wife’s financial resources. The ciation. In the same year the first church 
denomination made considerable progress edifice of the denomination was erected at 
under the joint leadership of Mrs. Eddy Oconto, Wisconsin. Meantime the Chris- 
and her husband. But unfortunately, Mr. tian Science Text Book had undergene 15 
Eddy’s career was cut short, he having died editions and each edition had been carefully 
on June 3, 1882. enlarged and revised by Mrs. Eddy. 

Some time before the death of Mr. Eddy, Now we have arrived at the period of 
Mrs. Eddy had moved to Boston, where the movement where Mrs. Eddy’s work 
she had founded the Massachusetts Meta- began to show marked results. Christian 
physical College for the teaching of Chris- Science Churches began to go up, one after 
tian Science. In 1883 she established The another, in rapid succession, in different 
Christian Science Journal for the promul- cities, and the number of adherents began 
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to increase by leaps and bounds. At this 
stage Mrs. Eddy did a very wise tiling. 
She organized her forces -eliminated her 
personality as far as possible from the detail 
work. The maintenance and expansion of 
the denomination was departmentalized 
and placed under wise heads. In 1889 Mrs. 
Eddy gave up teaching in the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College. The same year she 
inserted the following notice in The Chris¬ 
tian Science Journal : 

“I shall not he consulted verbally or through 

letters as to the following : 
Whose advertisement shall or shall not appear in 

the Tour mil. 

The matter that should he published in the Journal. 
On marriage, divorce, or family affairs of anv kind. 

On the choice of pastors for churches. 

On difficulties if there should he any between 

students of ( luistian Science. 
On who shall he admitted as members or dropped 

from membership of ('hiistianScience ('hurdles. 
On disease, or the treatment of the sick. 

But I shall love all mankind and work for their 

welfare.” 

Following this announcement she left 
Boston in the autumn of 1889 to settle in 
a neat home she had bought at Concord, 
New Hampshire. The following year the 
National Christian Science Association and 
the Boston Church Organization were dis¬ 
solved in order to make way for a newer 
and better organization. Close upon these 
events a committee of trustees was appoint¬ 
ed who built the Mother Church in Boston 
in 1894 and elected Mrs Eddy as Pastor 
Emeritus. This church was dedicated early 
in 1895 and the same year Mrs. Eddy 
abolished all preaching and ordained the 
Bible and the Christian Science Text Book 
as pastors. 

For many years Mrs. Eddy maintained a 
residence in Concord. Then she prepared, 
on request, articles for the press and re¬ 
ceived members of the church at her home 
for consultation. She collected the various 
articles that she had written for the 
Christian Science Journal and other publi¬ 
cations, revised them and issued them in a 
\olume entitled : “Miscellaneous Writings.’* 
She also revised “Science and Health.” For 
some years after settling in Concord she 
kept up the habit of sending annual 
messages to the Christian Scientists who 
yearly assembled at the Mother Church in 
Boston. In November, 1898, six Christian 
Scientists from England, Scotland, Canada 


and the various States of the United States 
gathered for a short session to be personally 
instructed by Mrs. Eddy. Ten years later, 
in January, 1908, she left Concord on a 
special train, to be conveyed to her Brook¬ 
line home, where she is at present residing, 
88 years old, yet active in the overseeing 
of the expansion of the child of her brain 
and heart -Christian Science. 

Ill 

We have traced the genesis and expansion 
of the Christian Science Church, but the 
question arises: “What is Christian 
Science ?” 

Mrs. Eddy’s description is this: 

“l named it Christian , because it is compassionate, 
helpful and spiritual. God I called Immortal Mind. 
'That which sins, sulfcis and dies l named mortal 
mind. The physical senses, or sensuous nature, 1 
calk'd error and shadow. Soul l denominated Subs¬ 
tance , because Soul alone is truly substantial, (iod 
l characterized as individual entilv, hut his cotporcal- 
itv I denied. The Real I claimed as eternal ; and its 
antipodes, or the temporal, 1 desciibed as unreal. 
Spirit I called the reality ; and matter the unreality 

According to Christian Scientists, 
Christian Science is the Science of Being. 
It is the law of Life, Truth and Love 
understood and demonstrated. It includes 
and comprehends the vast infinity of being; 
and rejects all that is unlike the one perfect 
being that is (iod- the absolute and only 
good. 

The text book of jhc denomination 
written by Mrs. Eddy reveals (iod as the 
only Good, and that He is only Good — 
that He is not good and evil too. He is 
the one absolute Good ; not merely a good 
God, but the absolute good, that is God, 
in whom no evil is. Since no evil is in 
Him, therefore no evil could emanate from 
Him. Hence He made no evil, and since 
He made no evil and He made all that 
was made — therefore evil never was made. 
Sin, sickness, pain and death, evil and 
error and discord of all kinds, do not belong 
to God nor to His creation, and are no 
more a part of the great fact of being than 
the errors and misunderstandings of mathe¬ 
matics are a part of the science of numbers; 
and man and the universe in a true spiri¬ 
tual sense are found to be as sinless and 
perfect now and as unchangeable in sinless¬ 
ness as the everlasting Father—the perfect, 
sinless, unchangeable God Himself. 
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But because Christian Science teaches no 
sin, it does not argue that Christian Scientists 
do not have to struggle with a sense of sin. 
1 'hey do not claim to have yet risen above 
the mortal belief in the reality of sin and 
iniquity. Christian Scientists believe that 
sin and sinners will exist only so long as 
mortals accept and commit sin. Christian 
Scientists are outgrowing sin in the ratio 
as they look into it from a Christian Science 
viewpoint and thus behold its nothingness 
and hence its emptiness. Therefore they 
do not sin so much nor make so much of 
sin. They are growing neither to sin nor 
to suffer for sin ; neither to love it nor to 
commit it; and that because the desire is 
gone. Whereas once it was full, now it is 
empty ; whereas once it was real, now it 
is unreal. So that Christian Science, in 
teaching the nothingness of sin, not only 
takes away sin, but the desire to sin ; for 
when sin is admitted to be nothing, then 
there is nothing in it for the sinner. But 
does not the nothingness of sin give the 
sinner license to sin? By no means, for 
still the law remains. Besides, when 
one admits that there is nothing in it, he 
ceases to use it. 

To the Christian Scientists the sinner is 
making a reality of sin, else he would stop 
sinning. Me cannot sin and say there is no 
sin, for when to him there is no sin, he 
cannot sin because of its emptiness. The 
reality of it is taken away, and hence its 
pleasure is gone, and he cannot sin because 
there is no pleasure in it no reality. 
Christian Science teaches that all is good ; 
not, however, that sin and evil are good, 
but all that is good : and that which i» not 
good is not at all ; that sickness, sin and 
death are not good and hence are not at 
all. Christian Science teaches that the 
Master taught that “there is but one Good, 
that is God.” He, therefore, is the only 
good, the spirit of good, the principle of 
good, good in quality and in substance. 
His creation, like Himself, must be good, 
for good could not produce evil. '‘Like 
begets like”. “He looked upon all that 
He had made and pronounced it very good”. 
He made all that was made, but He did 
not make that which was not made. In 
His creation there is no sickness, sin or 
death, matter or mortality, or anything 
contrary to God the only good. And the 


so-called material world wherein dwelleth 
sickness, sin and death, matter and mortal¬ 
ity, is not of God, is not good, and hence 
is not at all. 

Christian Science teaches, “there is no 
life, truth, intelligence nor substance in 
matter” (Science and Health). There 
never will be a time or place or condition 
when God, good, will not be accessible to 
man. Christian Scientists are not, there¬ 
fore, afraid that some one will die without 
the truth and be forever lost, for God is 
truth and changes not. His saving power 
and pardoning grace must be and remain 
the same throughout all eternity. 

Since Christian Science lays down that 
all is Mind and there is no matter, they do 
not take material medicines or physical 
treatment of any kind in case of sickness 
and suffering ; they know that matter can¬ 
not heal disease and that nothing but Truth, 
divine Mind, can overcome error of any kind. 

The argument of the Christian Scientist 
in this connection is ingenius and earnest. 
Jesus of Nazareth did not use material means 
in healing disease. It was the power of the 
spirit with which He destroyed sickness as 
well as sin ; although it is stated, and some 
are using it as an argument against Christian 
Scientists, that He put clay on the blind 
man’s eyes when He healed him. But 
Christian Scientists explain that the wonder¬ 
ful lesson He was teaching His disciples in 
that demonstration was that all men (mortal) 
are born blind and cannot see until the clay 
of material sense is washed away by the 
cleansing waters of the spirit of Christ, and 
then they will see clearly. 

IV 

The Credo of the Christian Science Church 
has been given in the Christian Science 
verbiology. Quaint is the phraseology and 
quainter still are the results of Christian 
Science as verified in the life of the Scien¬ 
tists. Nearly everyone of the members of 
the church was rescued by Christian Science 
from some physical malady or drug or drink 
habit. The writer has personally known 
Christian Scientists who, before admission 
into Mrs. Kddy’s fold, were confirmed 
drunkards, hopeless morphine and cocaine 
addicts, and physical wrecks through long 
and wasting diseases, in many cases declared 
incurable by medical experts. 'Today thesy 
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men and women are purged of their perni¬ 
cious habits and physical disorders. Not 
only has the outer man been revolutionized, 
but the moral tone of these persons has been 
greatly improved. 

It is the general testimony of those who 
have had experience both with medicine 
and Christian Science treatment that they 
have received better and more permanent 
results from Christian Science than from 
any other treatment. That is why they 
have pinned their faith to Christian Science. 
On the other hand, men and women who 
have been regular practitioners of medicine 
but who have given up medical practice in 
favor of Christian Science -and this number 
is by no means small or insignificant -aver 
that they have been able to heal a far larger 
percentage by Christian Science than they 
were able to cure by the aid of medicine. 
It maybe stated that the Christian Scientist 
is not a hypnotist, or mesmerist. His cure 
is effected merely through prayer, which 
brings the beneficiary into such communion 
with the attributes of God as to destroy the 
power of disease over him. 

So much advertisement has the healing 
of Christian Science received that few out¬ 
siders realize that tlie primary purpose of 
the denomination is spiritual uplift. The 
healing of the sick is merely incidental to 
the practice of Christian Science. It is by 
no means its chief object. The practice of 
Christian Science is a ministry, a rule of life, 
not a money-making profession. Primarily 
the practice of religious tenets improves a 
believer spiritually, and the abnormal 
physical conditions are relieved in conse¬ 
quence of the spiritual regeneration and 
bodily healing is the result. It naturally 
follows, because of this, that every man, 
woman, and child, even with the slightest 
knowledge of the principles of Christian 
Science, becomes a practitioner in the 
degree of his or her understanding. The 
religion is a practical one, and unless a 
person practices what he preaches, he is not 
considered a consistent believer in the 
creed he professes. Although he may not 
be especially called to the ministry, he is 
able to heal physical ailments in propor¬ 
tion to his understanding, for the practice 
of Christian Science merely means to put 
into actual use one’s understanding of the 
truth and right. In order to practice 


Christian Science one must think rightly on 
every subject. 

V 

That the Christian Science movement 
is a live one needs no attestation. You 
have but to be present at one of the 
Christian Science experience meetings to 
be convinced that, to say the least, the 
movement is highly beneficent. When man 
after man, woman after woman, rises to 
give testimony of what the speaker was at 
one time - broken down in health, finances 
and morals —and what he or she has 
become -healthy, happy and a hater of 
sin you cannot but be moved by the 
affirmation, no matter how much you may 
be disposed to ciiticise the tenets of Christian 
Science. 

And the architecture of the edifices in 
which these experience meetings are held 
is noble and distinctive. It itself is a 
proof that the denomination is very much 
alive. Scientist men and women have 
spared from their hard-earned funds money 
to erect these magnificent churches. 

To give an idea of the beautiful architec¬ 
ture of the Christian Science Churches, we 
will describe two of them. The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, located in 
Boston, Massachusetts, generally is designat¬ 
ed as the “Mother Church”. It is of the 
Romanesque type throughout, and has a 
tower 120 feet high. The walls are of 
Concord granite, random ashlar, quarry 
face, with trimmings of New Hampshire 
pink granite. The “Mother Church” is 
constructed entirely of iron and stone and 
therefore is absolutely fireproof. 1 he 
building cost Rs. 6,00,000, while the ground 
on which it stands is valued «'it Rs. 1,20,000, 
making the total cost Rs. 7,20,000. I he 
entrances are of marble, while the doors 
are of antique oak. These lead into a 
vestibule with a beautiful mosaic floor. 
The marble stairways lead to the auditori¬ 
um. This is fitted with pews of curly 
birch, upholstered in old rose plush. Its 
floor is of white Italian mosaic, while the 
frieze is of old rose and the base and cap 
are of pink Tennessee marble. Richly 
carved seats follow the sweep of the curve 
of the chancel of mosaic work, and oxidized 
silver lamp-stands fashioned after the style 
of the Renaissance period decorate either 
end. The great organ is an unusually fine 
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instrument with a large compass with 
aeolian attachment, and cost Rs. 33,000. 
The external design of the organ is 
Romanesque, in order that it may harmoni/e 
with the rest of the building. 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
situated in the exclusive residence district 
of the West Side of New York City, at 
the corner of 96th Street and Central Park 
West, cost Rs. 35,55,000, every pice of 
which was paid prior to the dedication of 
the structure in November, 1903. This is 


an immense structure, 100 bv 151 feet. It 
is constructed of Concord, New Hampshire 
granite. The auditorium seats j,2oo people, 
which is exactly double the seating capa¬ 
city of the “Mother Church” in Boston, that 
can accommodate only 1,100. The audi¬ 
torium is lined with imported marble and 
is considered by connoisseurs to be one of 
the finest in the United States. A large 
reading room immediately over the vaulted 
ceiling of the auditorium is reached by 
elevators at either end of the building. 


THE AIM OF SCIENCE 


P ROFESSOR Huxley has compared 
science to Cinderella of the English 
fable. Like Cinderella,‘she lights the 
fire, sweeps the house and provides the 
dinner ; and is rewarded by being told that 
she is a base creature, devoted to low and 
material interests. But in her garret she 
has fairy visions out of the ken of the pair 
of shrews who are quarrelling downstairs’. 

Indeed, the services rendered by science 
are two-fold : first, it ministers to the phy¬ 
sical needs of man and secondly, it trains the 
intellect to discover the truths underlying 
natural phenomena. We shall consider 
both of these aspects in succession. 

No words of mine are necessary to show 
the thousand and one ways in which science 
is serving us. So I hope not to be mis¬ 
understood when instead of singing its 
praises I dilate upon its dark side because the 
failures of science are not so well-known 
as its successes. 

In the first place, the factory system 
which has grown up consequent upon the 
application of science to arts and industries 
is unsound from a sociological point of 
view. By necessitating the crowding of 
people in towns where the factories are 
situated, it has made the conditions of their 
life unheal tin* as there is less space and 
ventilation in towns than in the villages : 
by the monotonous and mechanical nature 
of the work with which a labourer is 
engaged, day in day out, year after year, 
he is converted into a kind of human 


machine ; and by widening the gulf between 
labour and capital, it has made the labourers 
little better than slaves of the capitalists. 
When over and above all this, we 
remember that the very nature of certain 
manufactures, like glass works and match- 
factories, is highly prejudicial to the health 
of the factory hands, we must think twice 
before we are in ecstasies over the develop¬ 
ment of industries with the help of science. 

The system of cottage industries which 
has been supplanted by the factories was 
much healthier for the body as well as 
the mind of the labourer. And attempts 
are being made in some countries, notably 
in Germany, to re-establish the cottage in¬ 
dustries in an improved form. By the 
invention of small machines and cheap gas 
engines and dynamos, it may be possible 
for a village labourer to compete with the 
factories, for remaining in the village where 
living is comparatively cheap, he will 
be able to superintend a small farm 
of his own along with his industry. As a 
matter of fact 1 have seen an expert in 
sericulture give his opinion that the silk 
industry flourishes best as a cottage indus¬ 
try-only the farmers should have some 
preliminary training.® 

* That I may not be misunderstood, I state here 
once for all that I am nol against opening mills and 
factories in India at present. For poverty is the 
greatest bane of Indian life and we should leave no 
stone unturned to remove it even at the cost of 
introducing some temporarily harmful social s\stem. 
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In the second place, science does not seem 
always to follow the right path in its career 
as a servant of Humanity, which path 
surely leads to ‘Plain living and high 
thinking’ - the aim of man’s life, as has been 
admitted by a vast majority of poets and 
philosophers of all ages. Not unfrequently 
is science found busy preparing luxuries 
instead of making the necessaries of life 
cheaper ami more healthy. It is not en¬ 
deavouring to remove the faulty social 
systems which have made pure air, pure water 
and nutritious food available only to the few 
rich persons. It is straining every nerve to 
invent medicines, artificial foods and 
what not to counteract the diseases which 
are occassioned by the dearth of the above 
three principal requisites of good health. 
It is observed in Calcutta, for example, 
that there are numerous medicine shops of 
various system of medicine rearing their 
heads in every street, whereas there is hardly 
a shop which will supply pure milk or pure 
ghee. Tons of quinine arc being sent every 
year to the malaria stricken villages of 
Bengal, but where do we find arrangements 
being made for better drainage and purer 
drinking water? We have specifics and 
inoculations for plague and phthisis, but how 
many houses in the native quarters of 
Calcutta get sufficient sun and ventilation ? 

Therefore, it is not too much to hope th.it 
those patriotic gentlemen who are applying 
science to the improvement of their countiy 
will gradually remove the artificialness of our 
life. Instead of preparing scents, medicines 
ami artificial foods, they will open numerous 
dairy farms to supply pure food, suiting all 
purses. 

The following words of a famous 
European thinker are well-worth consider¬ 
ation : 

“We an* highly delighted and wry |>mud that our 
science renders it possible to utilise the energies ot a 
wateifall and make it work in factories or that we have 
pierced tunnels through mountains and so foilh. But 
the pits ot it is that we make the fou e ot the watt rlall 
labour, not for the benefit of the woikman hut to 
enrich capitalists who ptoduce articles ot luxury or 
weapons ot man-destro) ing war " 

* * ' ' * * 

“ The great majority of men in our limes lack good 
and sufficient food (as well as dwellings and clothes 
and all the first necessaries of life'h And this great 
majority ot men is compelled, to the injury of its 
well-being, to la bom continualh beyond its strength. 
Both these evils can easily be iemo\cd bv abolishing 
mutual strife, luxury, and the umighteous distribution 


ot wealth, in a word by the abolition of a false and 
haimtul order and the establishment! of a reasonable, 
human manner ot life." 

Indeed, science is power; and when 
rightly applied we expect from it no end 
of comfort and prosperity for the human 
society. Not only will science improve 
the arts and industries of the country but 
it will make unhealthy places healthv by 
instituting suitable hygienic arrangements. 
It has already successfully combated malaria 
in America and Italy, it will do so in 
Bengal. It has changed the deserts of 
Algeria into fertile fields with the help of 
Artesian wells — why shall it not do the 
same in the case of the deserts of Rajputana 
and thus radically remove the chronic 
famine of those places? With the help 
of Agricultural Chemistry, the fertility of 
the soil can be enhanced tenfold, whereas 
now we hear that the soil of our country 
is very rapidly being impoverished. If 
science cannot make two blades of grass 
grow where there was only one growing 
before, it can do nothing. By the applica¬ 
tion of the science of Sociology, we shall 
be able to evolve such a social system that 
all will live in peace and prosperity. But, 
before we expect them, we must learn to 
labour and to wait and allow’ science to 
take root in our country. 

One practical application hovvevi r of the 
scientific knowledge we already possess 
in this country, is to educate the ignorant 
farmeis and mechanics in their professions 
and other important matters with the help 
of pamphlets and popular lectures on 
subjects like ‘The scientific precautions to 
be taken in the industry of cane sugar’ 
and ‘prevention of malaria’ and so on. And 
in this work, even the veriest tyros in 
science can prove themselves helpful, for 
they may read the literature on the subject, 
procure expert advice and then put down 
on paper practical suggestions in easy 
colloquial Bengali so that even he who 
knows his alphabets only can derive some 
useful hints on hygiene and his particular 
profession. Here we should do well to 
imitate the perseverance and self-sacrifice 
of the Christian Missionaries. 

After dealing with the practical side of 
science, we should now* turn our attention 
to its theoretical side. Hence let us take up 
the case of those that will devote themselves 
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to scientific investigations and science 
teaching, that is, of bona fide scientists as 
well as of those that will take to professions 
other than the scientific. 

Undoubtedly the former cannot do better 
than try to imitate the great masters of 
science who have contributed something 
towards its advancement. Sir William 
Ramsay is of opinion that “All teachers 
of science from the highest to the lowest 
should carry on some original investigation. 
For then and then only can they enter into 
the real spirit of science, which it is their 
duty to instil into the minds of their pupils. 
But the teacher must not be too much 
engrossed with his research work to pay 
proper attention to his students. Let us 
listen to an account of that famous teacher 
of chemistv, V011 Hoffman, by one of his 
pupils. 

It was Hoffman’s rule, to which during the com1- 
nuanre of my stay at the ('ollege he strict ly adhered, 
to \isit each individual student twin?during the day’s 
work and to do\ote himself as patiently to the drudeeiy 
of instructing the beginner or ot helping on the dull 
scholar, as he did, delightedly to the guidance of the 
advanced student, whom he would skilfully delude into 
the belief that the logical succession of steps, in 
making the first investigation which the master had 
selected for pursuit by the pupil, was tin* result of 
skill in research which he had already attained, instead 
of being simply or mainly the skillul promptings <>l 
the gicat master of original research. 

Here it nuiy not be uninteresting to point 
out some of the misconceptions the young 
students are prone to form about the quali¬ 
fications of a scientist. Thu?, according 
to some, a scientist must be well versed 
in all the details of experiments and 
theories and is expected to answer any 
question put to him offhand. But the truth 
is far from it. It cannot be too emphati¬ 
cally stated that the aim of science is not 
to invent some walking encyclopaedias. 
As a matter of fact, since the invention of 
the art of printing and the publication of 
excellent dictionaries and handbooks, it is 
no longer necessary for a man of science to 
burden his memory with the details of various 
experiments and theories. Here an amusing 
anecdote about the great chemist, Bunsen, 
comes to my mind. One of his assistants 
wishing to see whether the professor could 
give him offhand the formula of a complicated 
organic compound, brought him a bottle 
containing a specimen of quinine which he 
was about to label. ‘Herr Prof.,’ said he, 


“this is quinine ; I have forgotten the exact 
formula, can you give it to me ?” “Ach 
I Ierr Doktor,” said Bunsen, “Wozn sind denn 
die Ilandbucher?” [“Ah! Mister Doctor, 
what are then the handbooks for?” 1 

Secondly, some students seem to consider 
the experiments that are performed in the 
laboratory to be all important and the 
theories connected with them as of secondary 
importance if not as necessary evils. 
Hence they do not care to think for them¬ 
selves about the corelation of cause and 
effect without which scientific experiments 
become no bet Ur than mere mechanical 
work After graduating, these students 
may become efficient demonstrators and 
laboratory assistants but they will not be 
fit for any higher work, for science is not 
mere tabulating and analysing ; it requires 
powers of reasoning and imagination no less 
than other branches of knowledge. You 
can as well expect an uneducated mechanic 
or carpenter to invent a machine as expect 
men like them to add anything to our 
present stock of knowledge. Their brainless 
labour is not unfrequentIv utilised by real 
scientific investigators. 

Thirdly, l think it to be my duty to warn 
enthusiastic admirers of scientific geniuses 
against overlooking the inevitable failings 
of great men, one of which is the narrowness 
of vision occasioned by too much concentra¬ 
tion upon a single subject. For it is a 
deplorable fact that not a few of the ablest 
scientists are so much engrossed with their 
particular subject of investigation that they 
hardly find time to read or think about 
other subjects of human interest and conse¬ 
quently they entertain rather unsound views 
on important questions religious, socio¬ 
logical, political and so on. We consider 
that scientist as the ideal of his class who 
brings the scientific regard for truth and the 
scientific mode of reasoning to bear upon 
any subject on which be has got to form an 
opinion. Only the pity is iff Pin 
that great man is so very rare. 

Now I pass on to the consideration of that 
much more numerous class of science students 
who will take up professions other than the 
scientific, e.g., clerkship, law, commerce, &c. 

I'lie time they spend in studying science will 
surely not be wasted even from the point of 
view of their profession. The faculties 
of observation and reasoning that scientific 
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study develops to a large extent are neces¬ 
sary in all professions. Besides that the 
civilised man of the present day can hardly 
afford to be ignorant of the wonderful truths 
discovered bv scientists and the methods by 
which they have been discovered. It is not 
possible for me at present to deal with the 
educational value of science in detail and I 
shall content myself by pointing out what 
are in my opinion the most important 
benefits derived from the study of science. 

The first and the greatest blessing that 
science confers on its votary is regard for 
truth. In poetry we often meet with exag¬ 
gerations of all sorts and false, imaginative 
conceptions of natural phenomena and 
their explanations. Poets generally do not 
like to see through appearances and to 
ascertain the real nature of things. They, 
on the other hand, ridicule the scientists for 
exposing with the help of telescopes the 
possible volcanoes and dark caves in their 
beloved moon or dissecting the lovely flower 
to examine its organs. Any theory which 
suits their fancy best will be accepted by 
them and they will not tax their brains 
about its truth. On seeing the ruins of a 
castle of the middle ages, Sir Walter Scott 
would say, “Tell me a story about this castle 
—I don’t care whether it is true or false.” 
Indeed so long as his story is interesting 
the poet is careless about its reality. The 
study of these poets is naturally not calcu¬ 
lated to increase our thirst for truth. 0 

A scientist on the other hand, if he is 
worth anything at all, is characterised by 
a genuine desire to unravel the mysteries of 
this world. Do not blame him if he is 
sceptical -his scepticism is directly trace¬ 
able to a sincerer desire to know the truth 
than is to be found in an easy-believing 
man. Who does not know of the years 
of hard toil that scientists are always 
devoting to discover the secrets of nature ? 
Yet they have no exaggerated notion 

* Far be it from me to deprecate the noble serv ices 
rendered bv poets in elevating the character and 
opening up new fountains of the highest sort of pleasure 
in man’s life. And to make education perfect one 
must have scientific culture to improve his intellect 
along with poetic culture to train the emotional facul¬ 
ties. 1 am further read) to acknowledge that there 
are some noble exceptions among poets who seem 
intuitively to have attained some general truth in 
mental and moral science, though the sure method of 
discovering it is the scientific method. 


about their achievements. They know how 
little it is possible for us to know at present 
and how much of our knowledge rests more 
or less on imagination. Neither are they 
any rcspectors of persons when the truth 
is in question. They would expose the 
errors of Newton as unreservedly as those 
of a man in the street. 

By reading the history of science the 
student sees how a so-called natural law 
had to pass through repeated ordeals of 
experiment and observation before it was 
accepted and that even then it is liable to 
be rejected to-morrow if it is found unable 
to explain a single new fact. He learns this, 
if nothing else, that no amount of pains is 
too much in the investigation of the truth, 

the truth that is manifest in nature. The 
immortal Valmiki seems to have voiced the 
opinion of scientists of all ages* when he 
said 

ucrqfr vift 1 

WMfar: ufoferT: 11 1 

If again there is anyone who is painfully 
cognisant of the limitations of human know¬ 
ledge, it is the scientist. He every day learns 
new facts waiting for explanation and finds 
difference where there was supposed uni¬ 
formity. Human knowledge is ever-expand¬ 
ing like the two arms of a parabola and 
not converging to a point. With the im¬ 
provement of microscopes and telescopes he 
sees smaller and still smaller structures and 
more and more distant celestial bodies. 
Neither is it possible to know the real nature 
of matter and energy and no one can answer 
ivhy there is attraction between the earth 
and the apple. Really if according to the 
old proverb ‘firen fwf —the main 

characteristic of education is modesty, then 
scientific education is quite satisfactory. 
It is only the man with a smattering of 
science that talks dogmatically on sub¬ 
jects like Darwin’s Evolution Theory but 
the real man of science holds the theory at 

* For there were scientists in Valiniki’s time as now, 
for were not the investigators of the mysteries of life 
and death and the Yogis, the discoverers of psycho¬ 
logical truths which future reseach is expected to 
investigate, were they not scientists in a way, being 
earnest inquirers after truth ? 

f The sun shines following truth, the moon increases 
in size according to truth, the nectar was obtained by 
the force of truth and the whole world is based on 
truth. 
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its proDer value, being aware of the defects 
under which it has to labour. 

The scientist is very diffident in giving 
his judgment on a subject, unlike the major¬ 
ity of men who cannot rest satisfied without 
an explanation of everything. Prof. Tyndall 
was once asked what was his explanation 
of the origin of this universe. “I have not”, 
said he, “as yet got a satisfactory explanation 
of the single phenomenon of magnetism— 
how do you expect me to form a theory 
about this universe?” 

Yes, science as it is must withold its 
judgment on many important problems, 
such as the nature of life and death and 
the creation, sustainanee and the end of 
this universe. The psychic researches, 
clairvoyance and spirit invoking are 
attempts on scientific lines to reveal these 
mysteries. But the greatest drawback in 
this case is that these phenomena are very 
rare and the conditions under which they 
take place do not generally admit of care¬ 
ful observation. Thus a distinguished 
French authority declares that these pheno¬ 
mena can take place best in the dark and 
the presence of sceptics is objectionable.* 

But, I am sorry to say, that this intense 
hankering after truth is conspicuous by its 
absence among the characteristics of many 
a person who had a tolerable scientific 
education. We find B. A.s and M. A.s in 
science believing in all sorts of nonsense 
without caring to see whether it is true or 
not. Such persons are often observed to 
talk in the superlative and make sweeping 
generalisations, although we naturally ex¬ 
pect a man of scientific education to weigh 
every word before he uses it and to be 
careful in the use of rhetoric in speech 
which not unfrequently makes one say what 
he does not mean. Judging from the 
want of this regard for truth, one is tempted 
to say that these persons really wasted 
the time they devoted to science. 

The second benefit to be derived from 
science study is the scientific mode of 
observation and reasoning which is amply 
fruitful to whatever department of human 
knowledge it may be applied. This method 
is unquestionably the best suited for the 
purpose of seeking the truth as has been 

* See Mysterious Psychic Forces' by Prof. Camille 
Flam mar ion. 


amply proved by the vast number of dis¬ 
coveries that it has brought about. Here 
I shall deal with its two principal charac¬ 
teristics. fiist, the quantitative measurement 
and second, the use of hypothesis. 

The observation of ordinary people is 
generally of a qualitative nature. A certain 
substance is either good or bad, hot or cold, 
rough or smooth, light or heavy, pleasant or 
painful and so on. But as we look more 
carefully into the matter we find that the 
bodies differ in degree rather than in kind— 
a body is only more or less heavy than 
another. So in order to compare them we 
must measure the heaviness or weight of 
those substances anil express the results of 
measurement in terms of some units : thus 
we measure the temperature bv means of 
the thermometer, in terms of degrees, the 
comparative heaviness of bodies by the 
hydrometer in terms of the heaviness (specific 
gravity) of water which is taken as the 
unit, and so on. 

There is another application of this quan¬ 
titative measurement. Suppose we make 
one hundred experiments and find that in 
ninety-nine experiments we get the same 
result whereas in one experiment the result 
is different. Then we reason that most 
probably the result of the ninety-nine experi¬ 
ments is true whereas there was some 
undetected error in the hundredth experi¬ 
ment. But if on the other hand, we find 
one result in fifty experiments and a 
different result in another fifty experiments, 
we shall not be justified in accepting either 
of these two results as correct. 

Now, we know that these methods though 
very largely employed in science have hardly 
any application in other branches of 
knowledge, e.g. y philosophy. No attempts 
have as yet been made to measure quanti¬ 
tatively the amounts of pleasure, pain, 
morality, reasoning &c.,—the subjects with 
which philosophy deals. It is for this reason 
that we find any number of philosophical 
views contradicting one another but each of 
them commanding the allegiance of a 
certain number of persons. To take an 
example, two of the greatest thinkers of 
modern India, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
and Bhudev Mukerjee differ between them¬ 
selves as regards the basis of religion. Bankim 
Babu holds that one should be religious 
because he obtains the greatest and truest 
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happiness from religion; whereas Bhudev 
Babu says that happiness can never be 
looked upon as the fruits of religion as we 
often find that the path of duty and the 
path of pleasure are quite different from 
each other. It is easy to see that this will 
remain an open question until we can dis¬ 
cover a t pl ca • su^c " mete^, to measure the 
degree of the different kinds of pleasure, the 
pleasure of eating sweetmeats and the 
pleasure of sacrificing oneself on the altar 
of duty, and until we can compare between 
a weak pleasure enjoyed for a long time with 
an intense pleasure enjoyed in a much 
shorter time. 

A learned Bengali essayist once wrote that 
though our sastras say that righteousness is 
always crowned with success yet in the 
actual world we find that a religious man 
fails as often as a man without religion. 
By citing the example of the Pandavas in 
the Mahabharat, he said that he could not 
consider them really victorious in their war 
with the Kurus for the victory was bought 
at the co«t of so much bloodshed of their 
kith and kin. But I do not see how this 
point can be decided unless we can compare 
the pain at the death of friends and relatives 
with the pleasure at the idea of having 
successfully done one’s duty. At present it 
is impossible for us to say whether the acute 
pangs of remorse during the last few days 
of King Duryodhan’s life did not outweigh 
all the pleasures of his past life. However, 
we confidently look forward to a time when 
man’s knowledge will be sufficient to enable 
him to measure pleasure and pain. 

Many of the superstitions and popular 
fallacies are traceable to the want of appli¬ 
cation of this quantitative measurement. 
Thus for example we hear of the wonderful 
powers of certain astrologers to predict future 
events correctly. But who cares to enquire 
how many of their predictions have proved 
false? For, as Thackeray has put it, “Of the 
presentiments which some people are always 
having, some surely must come right. The 
scientific method of procedure in this case 
will be to take a record of all the predictions 
made by the astrologer in a given time and 
then find out what percentage of the predic¬ 
tions have come out true. If the percentage 
is very high, then probably the astrologer 
has some power of foretelling, otherwise it 
is a simple question of chance. 


To take another example, many persons 
are believer in the and 

benediction of ‘Sadhus.’ But they forget 
that both the contending parties in a High 
Court case promise puja to the Goddess 
at Kalighat and employ priests to carry on 
in their interest. After the decision of 
the court is out, the winning party celebrates 
the promised puja with great pomp and 
splendour and gives currency to the 

belief that puja and are fruitful, 

whereas people do not care to remem¬ 
ber that the vanquished party went 
through the same processes with no result. 
Certain Sadhus, too, have a hold over 
the minds of many persons, all of 

whom are not uneducated, as their bene¬ 
dictions are supposed to be fruitful. But 
the fact is that those Sadhus are in the 
habit of showering benedictions on all 
their disciples, some of whom, by chance, 
find their object of desire and circulate the 
theory that the particular Sadhu has un¬ 
common powers of doing good to his 
disciples. As has been pointed out above, 
the application of the quantitative method 
can easily settle these questions. 

After quantitative observations and ex¬ 
periments, the scientist proceeds to find out 
a generalisation which will explain all the 
known phenomena with equal certainty. 
Here he must have recourse to a hypothesis 
of some sort alter a few observations only 
with the help of his imagination. If he 
finds the necessary deductions from the 
hypothesis corroborated by further observa¬ 
tions, the hypothesis becomes a I heory or 
a Natural Law—but if a single deduction 
cannot be proved true, the hypothesis must 
be modified. Thus we see that the power of 
imagination,which when unbridled by reason 
lands the poet on very queer grounds, is a 
great helpmate to the scientific discoverer. 
“With accurate experiment and observation 
to work upon”, says Tyndall, “imagination 
becomes the architect of physical theory. 
Newton’s passage from a falling apple to a 
falling moon was an act of the prepared 
imagination, without which the “laws of 
Kepler” could never have been traced to 
their foundations. Out of the facts of 
chemistry the constructive imagination of 
Dalton formed the atomic theory. Davy 
was richly endowed with the imaginative 
faculty, while with Faraday its exercise was 
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incessant, preceding, accompanying and 
guiding all his experiments. His strength 
and fertility as a discoverer is to be referred 
in great part to the stimulus of his imagina¬ 
tion. Scientific men fight shy of the word 
because of its ultra-scientific connotations; 
but the fact is that without the exercise of 
this power our knowledge of nature would 
be a mere tabulation of co-existences and se¬ 
quences. We should still believe in the 
succession of day and night, of summer and 
winter; but the conception of Force would 
vanish from our universe ; causal relations 
would disappear, and with them that science 
which is now binding the parts of nature 
to an organic whole.” 

Here let us pause for a brief space of time 
to consider the real position of scientific 
knowledge. From what has been already 
said about the so-called natural laws and 
theories it is clear that our knowledge rests 
upon a series of hypothesis of a longer or 
shorter standing. Thus no one knows or 
can possibly know what is the real way 
in which the phenomena of heat and light 
are produced, and of ether it is difficult to 
form any accurate idea. I think it was 
Lord Salisbury (who was a scientist as 
well as a politician) who said in one of 
his popular scientific lectures that the best 
definition that could be given of ether is this 
- -‘Ether is a nominative to the verb vibrates’. 
What is known is that supposing there is 
ether, we can explain the phenomena of heat 
and light. In our ordinary life, too, we are 
continually having recourse to hypothesis. 
For example, it is impossible for me to know 
whether my neighbours think and feel as 1 
do, but I always work on the hypothesis 
that they do so. 

More than once, in the course of this 
essay, have I alluded to the desirability of 
the application of the scientific method to 
all departments of knowledge. After 1 
have generally dealt with the important 
characteristics of this method and the 
position as well as the limitations of 
scientific knowledge I shall consider in 
detail some particular cases of this appli¬ 
cation. 

The names of Buckle and Lecky deserve 
special mention among those who tried to 
write history scientifically. But I am sorry 
to say that their productions are anything 
but satisfactory and for the following 


reasons. First, the history of a nation 
depends upon so many factors that it is very 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to take 
all of them into account. Buckle erred 
gravely when he wanted to explain the 
charactei of a nation by the examination 
of the climate and soil of its country only. 
How could he account for the difference in 
character between the Ancient Hindus 
and the Modern Hindus? There have not 
been any remarkable changes in the climate 
and soil of India during the historical 
period. Oh ! there are ever so many things, 
some of which are very trifling at first 
sight, that are to be considered as helpers 
in moulding the destiny of a nation, that 
any attempt in writing scientific history 
must be made with due caution and 
modesty. 

Another exception one takes to the 
writings of these two eminent historians is 
that an undue importance has been 
attached to intellect to the unpardonable 
neglect of the moral faculties. They 
ought to have remembered that in the 
history of a nation, the moral faculties are 
more important than the intellectual ones— 
as a matter of fact it is the former that 
compel the latter to work and thus improve. 

As in history, so in ethics, the scientific 
method has been applied with indifferent 
success. Though Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
based his famous ethical system on the 
theory of evolution, Prof. Huxley does not 
think it possible to frame our code of morals 
upon this theory. Because, in nature 
we find only the strongest survive and this 
‘strongest’ is not synonymous with the 
‘ethically best’. As a matter of fact, the 
workings of nature are neither moral nor 
immoral but rather un-moral. Inspite of 
Huxley’s protest, however, Spencer’s views 
have found a pretty large number of 
adherents and thus deserve some attention. 

In this connection I must warn my young 
friends against giving publicity to their 
sceptic views about the basis of ethics, as, 
dazzled by the brilliant generalisations like 
the evolution theory, a young student of 
science is apt to be presumptuous enough 
to think that everything can be explained 
with the help of those theories. There is 
hardly anything more dangerous than to 
take away the basis of the morals of a people 
however superstitious it may be without 
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replacing it by another. Let no one care¬ 
lessly tamper with the traditions and 
cherished beliefs of a people as its moral 
conduct depends upon them.** And we are 
glad to find that no one was more impressed 
with this idea than Spencer himself. 

To criticise the ethical system of Spencer 
will be rightly regarded as nothing less 
than presumption on my part. I can only 
repeat here what I have already said before, 
namely, that until we can measure the feel¬ 
ings of pleasure and pain and accurately 
determine the effects of a man’s actions on 
society, any attempt at writing the science 
of ethics will be necessarily imperfect. 

It is a great relief, however, to find that 
evolutionary ethics corroborate, instead of 
upsetting, the time-honoured rules of con¬ 
duct. “Most of the conclusions, drawn em¬ 
pirically [from the doctrine of evolution]” 
says Spencer “are such as right feelings, en¬ 
lightened by cultivated intelligence, have 
already sufficed to establish.” 

Finally, let us see what effects the appli¬ 
cation of scientific method has produced on 
the most sacred of subjects, namely, our 
religious beliefs. Here again we must 
examine the Synthetic Philosophy as in 
no other school do we find such a sound 
scientific basis. It will be out of place here 
to examine the evidence from which Spencer 
draws his theory of the genesis of the 
religious ideas in the human mind -only l am 
sure it need not be accepted as Gospel truth. 
But the conclusions which he arrives at, about 
the mysteries of the universe, are very signi¬ 
ficant and seem to have the ring of truth in 
them. According to him, behind all the 
natural phenomena, there is the one Eternal 
Reality, to deny the existence of which makes 
the world utterly unintelligible but the attri¬ 
butes of which are unknown and unknow¬ 
able.! This assertion which horrified the 

* Let us listen to what a great philosopher like Kant 
says on this point. “Without a God and without a 
world not visible to us now but lioped for, the gloi ions 
ideas of morality are indeed objects of applause and 
admiration but not springs of />//>pose ami action 
j* “'rims the consciousness of an In^ciutable Power 
manifested to us through all phenomena, has been 
growing ever clearer ; and must eventually be freed 
from its imperfections. The certainty that on the one 
hand such a Power exists while on the other hand its 
nature transcends intuition and is be\ond imagination, 
is the certainty towards which intelligence from 
the first has been progressing.”—Spencer’s First 
principles. See 31. 


theologians of Europe as heretical, appears 
to closely agree with the Hindu Spiritual 
Idea. The simple atheism of Mill’s philo¬ 
sophy can be safely ascribed to his want 
of scientific culture. For the great scientist- 
philosophers of the last century, Huxley, 
Tynlall and Spencer, were one and all im¬ 
pressed with the great mystery that under¬ 
lies the phenomena of nature and it is not 
too much to hope that if they were born 
in India they would have turned Vedantists 
with all their scientific knowledge.* But 
unfortunately in England, they were 
brought face to face with an inferior and 
dogmatic form of anthropomorphic religion 
with crude ideas of time and space and suit¬ 
able only for the ignorant classes and 
thus these powerful intellects were arrayed 
against religion. Further, much of the 
bitterness in Huxley’s controversial writings 
against religion is the direct outcome of a 
sense of opposition he had continually to 
encounter from the clergymen in the course 
of his noble work of “promoting the 
increase of natural knowledge and forward¬ 
ing the application of scientific methods of 
investigation to all the problems of life 
to the best of his ability.” 

I hope a Hindu writer will be excused if 
in this connection he observes that unlike 
the unphilosophic religions which have 
suffered much at the inroads of scientific 
thought, Hinduism has acquired further 
corroborations from it. Not only is the 
more firmly established than ever, 
but the theory of which sanctions 

different forms of religion to suit the intellec¬ 
tual and moral faculties of different persons 
and yet considers all these forms to be 
shorter or longer paths to the same goal,— 
the theory which is a great discovery of the 
ancient Indians leaves nothing to be denied 
from a sociological point of view. For 
along with the unknowable absolute cause 
of the philosophers, the people of ordinary 
intellect must have a Personal God whom 
they can understand and love. If the 
evolutionist derides this form of religion as 
anthropomorphic, God being made after 
man’s own image, one can very well turn 
upon him and say with Dr. Martineau that 

* Of the great western thinkers Emerson alone 
seems to have studied Hindu Philosophy and every one 
knows how his writings have been coloured by Hindu 
thoughts. 
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his materialism as a theory of things is 
quite as anthropomorphic as this theism. 

Vyas, the great compiler of the different 
religious forms, in the following touching 
lines begs to be excused for describing 
anthropomorphic religion, which task, bv 
the way, be imposed upon himself for the 
good of society : — 

anfq*r‘ ^ *r*p*<fr 

^rTc?f‘ J ||* 

The third great principle on which 
Hinduism rests, or has 

not been unfavourably considered by Huxley, 
though he had no opportunity to study 
Hindu Philosophy. And it must be ever 
borne in mind that European philosophers, 
and orientalists are not expected to give 
very valuable opinions on Hindu Philosophy, 
for they did not live up to its injunction 
and thus had no personal experience of its 
results. 

From the researches which are going 
on in spiritualism, we can look for direct 
experimental proofs in the near future.t 
At present this much is certain, as Prof. 
Flammarion has put it, that “we are 
surrounded by unknown forces and there is 
no proof that we are not also surrounded 
by invisible beings. Our senses teach us 
nothing about reality.” 

Here I am sorry to acknowledge that 
there are bigots among scientists as among 
ignorant people, who without caring for 
the experimental evidence on which respect¬ 
able scientists like Crookes, Huggins, 
Wallace and Flammarion base their beliefs, 
declare all the phenomena to be fraud and 
hallucination. The way in which Crookes 
was treated by some eminent men of 

* Tn meditations 1 have described your appearance 
though appearance you have none. By describing your 
qualifications in prayers, I have done away with the 
fact that you transcend all description. By talking of 
pilgrimages to particular shrines, I have disregarded 
>our omnipresence. Oh Lord ! forgive me for having 
committed the three above-mentioned faults. 

f ‘These phenomena fin Spiritualism] being com¬ 
paratively rare,’ says Wallace, ‘are as yet known to but 
a limited number of persons ; but the evidence for their 
reality is already very extensive and it is absolutely 
certain that during the present century, they too will 
be accepted as realities by all impartial students and 
by the majority of educated men and women.’ 


til 

science after he published his researches 
in spiritualism is really shameful.* All 
honest people should beware of these 
bigoted scientists. 

After this brief resume, it will be evident 
to everyone that inspite of the vaunted 
achievements of the twentieth century 
science, the results produced till now by 
the application of its methods in the fields 
of history, ethics and religion are far from 
satisfactory. But, at any rate, a beginning 
has been made. And we confidently hope 
that in the near future we shall surely if 
slowly gather very valuable fruits. Up to 
the present, the greatest service rendered 
by the philosophical side of science is to 
teach us the limitations of our knowledge 
and guard us against hasty and irreverent 
generalisations. Thus though it may not 
have discovered important truths, it has 
at least prevented error. 

& o o 0 

T he last though not the least benefit to 
be derived from scientific culture is the in¬ 
tense pleasure of unravelling the mysteries 
of nature. Who does not remember how he 
enjoyed himself when he first saw the ex¬ 
periments with Rontgen rays or examined 
a drop of dirty pond-water under the micros¬ 
cope, discovered the true appearance of the 
moon through the telescope or prepared 
phosphoretted hydrogen gas with rings of 
smoke? In our life where pain and dis¬ 
appointment are rather too frequent, we can 
hardly afford to neglect the high and pure 
delight of scientific investigation. Thus 
we find Sir Walter Raleigh smoothing 
his hardships of the Tower by chemical ex¬ 
periments along with literary activities in 
connection with his History. It is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that the famous Royal Society 
of London was founded by persons who 
being sick of the mean party politics of those 
days sought comfort in scientific researches. 
In France, too, we hear of old gentlemen 
after retiring from busy life, enjoying their 
last days by horticultural and other scientific 
experiments. It is due to the delightful and 
at the same time useful labours of these 
amateurs that the science of horticulture 
has attained so much improvement in that 
country. If a similar task for science could 
be created in the minds of gentlemen of 

* See ‘Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualisin’ 
by Sir William Crookes. 
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liesure and means in this country, much 
advancement in knowledge could be reason¬ 
ably expected and at the same time the 
lives of these persons instead of being dull 
and monotonous would have been really 
enjoyable. 

Before concluding, I must admit that 
many a time during the course of this essay 
have I been out of my depth and have often 
led my readers over what must be rightly 
considered as dangerous grouds. I hope 
this small essay may be looked upon by 
kind critics as an attempt, in the most 
humble sense of the word, to give an outline 


of this difficult and at the same time inter¬ 
esting subject. However much the learned 
savants may disagree among themselves as 
regards the true aim of science, I do not 
think there will beany difference of opinion 
about the simple fact that the aim of 
writing this preliminary essay is nothing 
more than this, viz., to attract the attention 
of science students to this momentous 
problem and to open a discussion which it is 
hoped will be joined in by much abler 
persons. 

Satish Chandra Mukherji, M.A.,B.Sc. 


THE ANCIENT HINDUS AND THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


I. 

ROM India to Egypt is certainly a big 
jump. Nevertheless there are evidences 
in Egypt, both internal and external, 
which lead to the conjecture that at a far 
remote period of history, the Hindus came 
in contact with the indigenous inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile, and influenced 
their manners, customs, social life and reli¬ 
gious faith to a very amazing extent. 
Modern Egyptologists, however, are gene¬ 
rally reluctant to admit that ancient India 
had anything to do with ancient Eg\pt. 
The civilisation of the ancient Hindus is, 
according to some of them, but a product 
of yesterday, compared with that of the 
ancient Egyptians and of the Babylonians. 
Egypt is regarded by them as “a world in¬ 
fluence so is also ancient Babylonia. It 
is these two countries for which is claimed 
the honor of having laid the foundation of 
European, and in fact, of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. 

“In this place (Egypt),” says Dr. Adolf 
Erman, the celebrated Professor of Egypto¬ 
logy in the University of Berlin, 

“there early developed a ci\ ilisation which far sur¬ 
passed that of other nations, and with which only that 
of far-off Babylonia, where somewhat similar local 
conditions obtained, could in any degree vie."* 

* “Egypt as a world Influence” in Historians’His¬ 
tory of the World, Vol. I, (Pp. 57-58). 


Further on he says :— 

“ Thus, even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt is a 
country in a high state of civilisation ; a centralized 
government, a high level of technical skill, a religion 
in exuberant development, an art that has reached its 
zenith, a literature that strives upward to its culmi¬ 
nating point,—this it is that we see displayed in its 
monuments. // is an early blossom, put forth by the 
human ran’at a time when other nations were yet 
wrapped in their winter sleep. In ancient Babylonia 
alone, where conditions equally favourable prevailed, 
the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar 
height. f Anyone who will compare these two ancient 
civilisations of Babylonia and Egypt cannot fail to see 
that they present many similarities of custom ; thus 
in both, the seal is rolled upon the clav, and both date 
their years according to certain events. The idea that 
some connection subsisted between them, and that 
then, as in later times, the products of both countries 
weie dispeisod bv commerce through the world about 
them is one that suggests itself spontaneously. But 
substantial evidence in support of this conjecture is 
still lacking, and will probably ever remain so".{ 

+ The italics, throughout this article, are mine. 

J Historians’ History of the World, Vol. I (P. ejg^. 
Further on, Dr. Erman says (P. 63^: “In the future, 
as in the past, the feeling with which the multitude 
regards the remains of Egyptian antiquity will be one 
of awe-struck reverence. Novelthelcss another feel¬ 
ing would be more appropriate, a feeling of grateful 
acknowledgement and \eneration, such as one of a 
later geneiation might feel for the ancestor who had 
founded his family, and endowed it with a large part 
of its wealth. In all the implements which are about 
us now-a-da \ s, in every art and craft which we prac¬ 
tise now, a large and important element has descended 
to us from the Egyptians. And it is no less certain 
that we owe to them many ideas and opinions, of 
which we can no longer trace the origin, and which 
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Thus Dr. Adolf Erman in the “Historians’ 
History of the World.“ It seems strange, 
however, that “many similarities of 
customs” prevalent among the ancient 
Egyptians and the ancient Hindus who 
lived in a country far more remote than 
Babylonia, did not strike the learned 
scholar in the least, nor did any “idea that 
some connection subsisted between them” 
suggest itself spontaneously “to him, though 
substantial evidence in support of the 
conjecture” might be lacking. It wil be 
my humble endeavour in the present 
article to point out “many similarities of 
customs” prevalent among such two 
ancient peoples as the Hindus and the 
Egyptians, living in two very distant 
countries. 

According to Egyptologists, the Dynastic 
period of Egyptian history commenced so 
long ago as 4400 B.C., with the accession of 
King Menes who founded the hirst Dynasty. 
With regard to the Egyptians of history, 
it has been said that they “are probably a 
fusion of an indigenous white race of north¬ 
eastern Africa, and an intruding people of 
Asiatic origin. In the archaic period, 
independent kings ruled in the Delta region 
(Kings of the Red Crown}, and in Upper 
Egypt (Kings of the White Crown). Under 
King Menes, the two crowns were probably 
first united, and the Dynastic period begins. 
According to Egyptian traditions, the pre- 
dynastic ages were filled with dynasties of 
gods and demi-gods, who were perhaps 
primeval chiefs or tribal leaders” (Pp. 66-67). 

It will thus appear that the waiter of the 
History of Ancient Egypt thinks the Egyp¬ 
tians of history to be a fusion of an 
indigenous race, and an intruding people 
of Asiatic origin. With regard to these 
intruding people, he hazards the following 
conjecture : 

“These (intruders) came apparently from the Kcd 
Sea as they entered Egypt in the reign of C optos, 
and not either from the north or from the Upper 
Nile. They were a highly artistic people, as the 
earliest works attributable to them—the Min Sculptures 
at Coptos—show better drawing than any work by 
the older inhabitants; and they rapidly advanced in 
art to the noble works of the first Dynasty. 1 hey 
also brought in the hieroglyphic system, which was 
developed along with their art. It seems probable 
that they came from the Land of Punt, at the South 

have long come to seem to us the natural property of 
our own minds". 


of the Red Sea and they may have been a branch of 
the Punic race in its migration from the Persian 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterranean. They 
lapidly subdued the various tribes which were in 
Eg>pt. and at least five different types of men are 
shown 011 the monuments of their earliest kings. Of 
these, there were two distinct lines, the Kings of 
Upper and the Kings of Lower Egypt." (P. 89). 

Elsewhere (P. 76), he says : — 

“1 wo theories as to the origin of the Egyptians 
have been prominent, the one supposing that they 
came originally from Asia, the other that their 
racial cradle lay in the Upper regions of the Nile, 
particularly in Ethiopia. Even today, there is no 
agieement among Egyptologists as to which of these 
two theories is coma. Among the earlier students 
of the subject, Ileeren was prominent in pointing 
out an alleged analogy between the form of skull of 
the Egyptian and that of the Indian races. He be¬ 
lieved in the Indian origin of the Egyptians.” 

In spite of this testimony of Ileeren, the 
writer of the History of Ancient Egypt in 
the “H istorians’ History of the World” 
seems unwilling to connect the ancient 
Egyptians with the ancient Hindus or the 
Indian races. In fact, he does not go 
farther East than the Persian Gulf to fix 
the original home of the race of Asiatic 
origin that migrated westwards to Egypt 
and subdued its various tribes in the pre- 
dynastic period. They are supposed to be 
a branch of the Punic race and to have 
come directly to Egypt from the Land of 
Punt, which the writer conjectures to be “at 
the south of the Red bea”. In other words, 
lie locates the land in East Africa, cor¬ 
responding to the region of modern 
Somaliland. The following passages 
contain the reason of his holding this 
view:— 

“Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabitants 
of Kamit * understood a distant country, washed by 

* “The name of E'g) pt in hieroglyphics is Kem 
which becomes Kemi in demotic, a form preserved 
in the Coptic, with unimportant variants. The sense 
is 'the black (land)’, Egypt being so called from the 
blackness of its cultivable soil." Encyclopaedia 
Hritannica , Vol. VII, p. yoo. Kem or Kamit “is only 
applicable to the cultivable land" in the Delta of the 
Nile, which “in ancient times was watered by seven 
branches," and full of “shoals and salt-marshes." 
'I he soil consists of alluvial deposits of the Nile, rich 
and fertile. Hence, the Egyptian word Kamit may 
be equivalent to the Sanskrit word Kamit a, t.e., the 
coveted (land;. Or, Kamit may be a Sanskrit 
compound of Kam = water + ita, a suffix, meaning 
“combined with", thereby conveying the sense of 
“land, combined with water," as distinguished 
from the land of Upper Egypt and the surrounding 
waterless deserts. Or, the word Kem might have 
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the great Sea, full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony 
and other valuable woods, in incense, balsam, 
precious metals and stones ; rich also in animals, for 
there are camelopards, cheetahs, pantheis dog- 
headed apes, and long-tailed monkeys. Winged 
creatures with strange feathers flew up to the boughs 
of wonderful trees, especially of the intense-tree* 
and the cocoanm palm. Sin h was the conception of 
the Egyptian Ophir, doubtless thp const of modern 
Somaliland, which lies in vif w of Aiabia, though di¬ 
vided from it by the Sea" fP. 10S;. 

Further on, he says : 

"According to the old dim legend, the Land of 
Punt was the primeval dwelling of the gods. From 
Punt, the heavenly beings had, headed bv Amen, 
Horus and Hathor, passed into the Nile Valley. The 
passage of the gods had consecrated the const- 
lands, which the water of the Red Sen washed as far 
ns Punt, and whose verv name ‘Gods’ kind' (Ta- 
neter. recalls the legend. Amen is called Haq, that 
is ‘King of Punt,’ Hathor similarly ‘Lady and 
Ruler of Punt,’ while Hor was spoken of as ‘the 
holy morning star’ which rises westward from the 
Land of Punt.-To this same country belong'-that 
idol of Res. the ancient figure of the deity in the Land 
of Punt, who in frequent wondcimgs obtained a 
footing, not only in Egypt, but in Arabia and other 
countries of Asia, as far as the Greek islands. The 
deformed figure of Res, with its grinning \isageis 
none other than the benevolent Dionysus (Bacchus) 
who pilgi imaging through the woi Id dispenses gentle 
manners, peace and cheerfulness to the nations with a 
lavish hand."} 

been derived from the Sanskrit word Ku, meaning, 
earth or soil, or might be a compound of the 
Sanskrit words Ku —ugly or black + Mrit = Soil, 
meaning theieby “black soil.” 

* The inccnsc-ticp was piol ahl\ the Chandana 
tree (the sandal tree; of the Malabar coast of India. 

f Amen nriv be a Sanskrit corruption of A inn, the 
mystic word consisting of three letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, meaning the combination of the three prin¬ 
ciples of creation, preservation and destruction, repre¬ 
sented in the visible symbol, the Sun. The rising sun 
is thus identified bv the Hindus with Brahma , the 
(‘realor, the mid-day sun with Hari or Vishnu, the 
Preserver, and the setting sun or “the sun of the 
night" with Hara , the Destroyer, as the whole creation 
is wrapped in death-like sleep at night. The sun has 
therefore different names in the Hindu Mythology, 
e. g. t Hari , Hara, Vishnu and so on. The word 
“Horus" or “Hor" of the Egyptians, meaning the 
sun, corresponds with the Sanskrit words Hari and 
Hara . The Egyptian word “Hathor” may be a corrup¬ 
tion of either the word Savitri (the S being pronounc¬ 
ed as h, as hepta for sapta who is regarded as wife 
of Savita or the sun, or of the word Hotri, the female 
form of ^iva or Hara, i.e., the sun. “Amen" is also 
called “Haq" which may be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Oka , meaning abode, the mystic Aum 
being, as it were, the abode of the three above 
named principles. 

} “Bps" is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word Vishnu. The mid-day sun is identified with 
Vishnu representing as ft does the principle of 


From the above description of the sacred 
Land of Punt, it is very difficult to conclude 
with the writer, that the land was none 
other than modern Somaliland. For aught 
we know, it might have been as much 
India as Somaliland, though we know 
nothing of the ancient history of the latter 
country which can justify us in thinking 
that the early Egyptians regarded it as a 
“sacred land” and “the primitive dwelling 
of the gods”. The description of the physical 
features of the Land of Punt answers to 
that of the western coast of India, which is 
certainlv “a distant country” from Egypt, 
washed bv the great sea, full of valleys and 
hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
woods, balsam, metals and precious stones. 
The camelopard is certainly not now to be 
found in India, but it might have been 
extant in Ancient India ; and cheetahs, 
panthers, dog-headed apes and long-tailed 
monkeys are still to be found in many parts 
of India. The cocoanut palms and ihe 
incense-tree (sandal-wood) are also special 
features of the western coast, particularly of 
the Malabar Coast of India. Ancient India 
was, as Hie still is, pre-eminently “the prime¬ 
val dwelling of the gods”. Hor or Horus , 
“the morning star” was, as we have already 
seen none other than the sun, (the Hara , 
or Hari of the Hindus) which rises, so 
far as Egypt is concerned, westward from 
the Land of Punt or India. # The idol 
of Bes who “pilgrimaging through the 
world dispenses gentle manners, peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with a lavish 
hand” was most likely Vishnu himself 
the god of the Hindu Trinity, whose 
supreme function is preservation and the 
dispensation of jov, peace and plenty all 
around. Amen and Hathor, the king and 
lady ruler of Punt, were as we have 
seen probably Aum or the sun, and 
Savitri , representing the Male and Female 
Principles of Creation, the Siva and Durga 
of the Hindu Pantheon. Our conjecture 

preservation. The writer says that Bes is none other 
than the benevolent Dionysus (Bacchus). Diony¬ 
sus is the same as the Dinedxa (Dina-*-Isha), the 
Lord of the dav, (or the mid-day sun) of the Hindus. 
The word Bacchus may also be a corruption of 
Vishnu or Bes. 

* Somaliland being to the south-east of Egypt, 
the *un cannot be said so far as the latrer country is 
concerned, to rise westward from it. The Egyptians 
evidently meant that the Land of Punt was situated 
to the east of Egypt. 
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that the sacred land of Punt was identical 
with India is further strengthened by the 
fact that voyages had to be undei taken 
from Egypt in order to reach it. The 
description of such a voyage undei taken 
in the reign of Pharaoh Sankh-ka-ra about 
2500 B.C. has been found in an ancient 
inscription in Egypt, part of which has 
been unfortunately defaced. In this ex¬ 
pedition cargo-vessels had to be requisi¬ 
tioned in order to bring commodities from 
the Land of Punt to Egypt. 0 

It should also be noted that the word 
Punt corresponds to the Sanskrit word 
Punch (five) and the Greek word Panchaeo 
which was used to mean India or the Pun¬ 
jab (Punch-ab, the land of five waters). The 
sacred Land of Punt therefore was in all 
probability India, “the primeval dwelling of 
the gods,” the land of incense, precious 
stones and metals, from which the sun rises 
westwards, and from which the ancient 
Hindus most likely emigrated either to 
Arabia or Somaliland, and thence to Egypt, 
conquering the various indigenous tribes 
and establishing a flourishing kingdom. 

Speaking of the derivation of the word 
“Punt”, it will not be uninteresting to Dis¬ 
cuss here the origin of the words “Egypt” 
and “Nile”. Let us see what European 
savants have got to say on the subject. The 
Encyclopedia Britannicn , (Vol. VII, p. 700) 
derives the word “Egypt” in the following 
way :— 

“The Greek Aignptos hi si oc< urs in the Homeric 
writings. In the Odyssey it is the name of the Nile 
(feminine). Afterwards it is not used for the ri\er. 
No satisfactory Egyptian or Semitit origin hns been 
proposed for it. The probable origin is the* Sanskrit 
root gup, ‘to guard*, whence may have been formed 
agupta ‘guarded about' 

With regard to the names of the Nile, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has the following : — 

“With the ancient inhabitants, the river had, accord¬ 
ing to their usage with such names, its two appella¬ 
tions, sacred and common. The sacred name was 
Hapi The probable meaning is ‘the concealed’ 

0 It may be argued that voyages had also to be 
undertaken from Egypt, through the Red Sea, in 
order to go to Somaliland. But the weight of 
attendant evidences in favour of identifying the Land 
of Punt with India is certainly greater. The story of 
the Castaway, composed during the reign of the Xll 
Dynasty (24.66 —2250 B.C.), refers to a ship-wreck on 
the coast of an island in which the fabulous King of 
Punt was met and from which it took the castaway 
two months to reach the shores of Egypt. 


(Brugsch. Geogr . luschr., 777. The profane name 
was Atur or Aur, usually with the epithet a a, the 
great.* .. The Greek and Roman name Neilos is 
certainly not traceable to either ot the Egyptian names 
of the river, nor does it seem philologically connected 
with the Hebrew ones. It may be, like Shichor, 
indicative of the colour of the river, for we find in 
S.mski it Nila, ‘blue’, probably especially ‘dark blue’, 
alsoeNen black, as Nilapanka, ‘black mud.’” (Vol. 

VII, p. 7 ° 5 )« 

When the very names of the country and 
the river are traceable and traced to words 
of Sanskrit origin, as well as the names of 
the principal gods of the Egyptians, it is 
certainly no stretch of the imagination to 
connect the Egyptian word Punt with the 
Sanskrit word Punch , and identify the Land 
of Punt with the Punjab or India. Further 
evidences will presently be adduced in 
suppor; of the theory that the ancient 
II indus were connected with the ancient 
Egyptians in pre-historic times and that the 
former laid the foundation of the ancient 
civilisation of Egypt, the relics of which 
still command the admiration of the 
world. 

It is very probable that waves of Indo- 
Aryan emigration to Egypt had followed 
one after another at different times, before 
the emigration of the batch that founded 
the Dynastic rule in Egypt. It is with regard 
to these people that the writer of the 
“Historian’s History of the World,” says:— 

“It seems probable that they came up from the 
Pand of Punt, .it the south of the Red Sea, and they 
may haw been a branch of the Punic race in its 
migration from the Persian Gulf round by sea to the 
Mediterranean”. 

These people, after conquering the various 
tribes, united them under one rule. “The 
first human King who, according to Greek 
authors as well as to the Egyptian list of 
Kings, ruled over the Nile valley, was 
Menes, called Mena in Egyptian,” (p. 90). 
Does not this tradition resemble the Hindu 
tradition that the first human king who 
ruled over the world was Manu ? Is it not 
probable that the branch of the Indo-Aryan 
race that had emigrated to Egypt and 
founded a new kingdom should, after the 
manner of their own people in the mother- 

* Hapi may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
Apa, meaning “water”, or of Gupta, meaning, 
‘concealed’, by which name in its masculine and 
feminine forms the river and the country used to be 
respectively called. Aur may have been derived from 
the Sanskrit word Ira , meat,mg “water”. 
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country, call their first king by the name of 
Manu ? Says the writer 

"In the archaic: period, independent kings i tiled 
in the Delta region (kings of the Red Crown) and in 
Upper Egypt (kings of the White Crown . Under 
King Menes, the two crowns were pioh.thl> fiist 
united, and the Dynastic period begins." ( l\ (>()). 

It is not unlikely that the kings of the 
Red Crow n belonged to the Surya Wimsa 
(Solar Dynasty), and those of the White 
Crown to the Chandra Yamsa (Lunar 
Dynasty) of those Indo-Aryans who had 
emigrated to Egypt in different times, tin' 
Red Crown and the White Crown haying 
been emblematic of the Sun and the Moon 
respectively. Menes, having united these 
two branches of the Indo-Aryan race, and 
become the first monarch of United Egypt, 
was rightly regarded as the first human 
King of the Egyptians. 

“ File Egyptians of history”, according to 
the writer, “are probably a fusion of an 
indigenous white race of north-eastern Africa 
and an intruding people of Asiatic origin”. 
If this conjecture be correct, we may assume 
that the Indo-Aryan immigrants were 
gradually amalgamated with the indigenous 
tribes. “If an immigration and amalgama¬ 
tion of peoples”, says the writer, “took place 
at the time of the Pyramids, it had already 
long been buried in oblivion ; the Egyptians 
regard themselves as autocthonus, and 
with the exception of a part of the popu¬ 
lation in the lower lands of Nubia, Libya 
and Asia as a single nation, within which 
there can be no clash of mental conception, 
and within which the proud and the 
humble, the lord and the bondman, have 
nothing to distinguish them externally.” 

These amalgamated peoples were called 
Misra ]ati % (mixed race) by the ancient 
Hindus, and their land Misra Desha . Even 
now, Egypt is known among the Hindus by 
the name of Misara Though the con¬ 
quering Indo-Aryans gradually subdued the 
various indigenous tribes, and absorbed 
them into their social fabric, they could not 
help leaving the impress of their own 
faith, manners, customs and superior civili- 

* "Semitic people coiled Egypt ire know not why 
Mior or Musr (Hebrew Migraine, the termination 
being a very common one with the names of localities'. 
In its Arabian form, Masr, this word, at the present 
day, has become the indigenous name of the country, 
and of its capital, which we call ('airo.” Hist. Hist, of 
the World, vol. i, p. 84. 


sat ion upon the entire mass of the Egyptian 
population, and isolating them by these 
distinguishing marks from the people of the 
neighbouring countries. Following the 
principle of “(live and Take”, they undoubt¬ 
edly adopted such indigenous arts, indus¬ 
tries and points of civilisation as to them 
appeared good, valuable and indispensable. 
The Indo-Aryans, thus amalgamated with 
the indigenous tribes of Egypt, became a 
new and distinct people, and proceeded to 
found a civilisation which is probably uni¬ 
que in the world, in some of its aspects. 

The fact of the Indo-Aryan immigration 
to Egypt may be doubted by people who 
are apt to draw their own inferences from 
the habits, customs, social life and religious 
belief of mode rn Hindus who are generally 
regarded as a most conservative people, 
isolated from the rest of the world, caste- 
ridden, never stirring out of the four corner?* 
of their mother-land, never mixing on 
terms of social equality with non-Hindus, 
and looking upon sea-voyage as a sinful 
act which ought to be expiated by the 
performance of humiliating religious rites 
and penances. But it should be remembered 
that the ancient Hindus were quite unlike 
their present degenerate descendants. They 
travelled all ovei the then known world in 
quest of knowledge, wealth and merchandise. 
Their kings equipped large expeditions 
against distant countries from a sheer love 
of conquest, and founded flourishing colonies 
in all the countries they conquered. They 
built large sea-going cargo-vessels and 
crossed vast oceans with their merchandise 
to trade in far-off lands. The Rigveda , 
admittedly the oldest work extant in the 
world, contains passages which go un¬ 
mistakably to prove that the ancient 
Hindus used to make sea-voyages in large 
vessels built with their own hands, and 
thoroughly mastered the art of navi¬ 
gation.* The great Law-giver Manu laid 

*Vide Rigveda 1 st Mandala, 25 Sukta, 7 Rile; also 
1,40,2; 1,48,3', 1,116,3 and 5 ; the fifth Rik of Sukta 
1 if) contains a distinct mention of a sea-going vessel, 
fro felted by one hundred oars. Read also 56 Sukta 
of the same Mandala. Riks 3 and 4 of Sukta 88 of 
Mandala 7 contain an account of a sea-voyage, under¬ 
taken bv Vasistha with Varuna. Rik 3 of Sukta 116 
ot Mandala 1 contains an account of a naval expedi¬ 
tion sent out by King Tugra, under the command of 
his son Bhujyu, against the inhabitants of an island 
who were his enemies and constantly harassing him. 
The warship which the young prince commanded was 
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down rules in connection with the 
hires of sea-going vessels.® The Yajna- 
valkya Samhita also contains rules for 
advancing loans to sea-going merchants.*)* 
The two great Epics, viz the Ramnyami and 
the Mahahharatiiy J the Varaha Puraua, the 
Padma Pur ana , the Ralnavali Nataka , the 
Katha -S ftrit-Saga r, the Da sak uma ra-Cha rila , 
the Mahavamsa and other Budhist works 
all contain clear evidence of sea-voyages 
undertaken, of flourishing Hindu colonies 
established in distant lands and sea-girdled 
islands, and of the daring spirit of enterprise 
that characterised the ancient^Hindu race. 

unfortunately wrecked in mid-ocean ; hut he, together 
with all on board, was rescued by the Aswis who sent 
them back to theit country in their own ships. (Vide 
Sayana’s commentary) I! the Punjab was the first 
settlement in India of the Indo- Aryans, the Seas that 
they first came in contact with and navigated were 
undoubtedly the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
It is likely that in the course of their voyages, branches 
of the Indo-An an race landed in Fgypt, cithei, 
in the Vedie or post-Vedie times , most ptol>abl\ in 
the latter. 

* i 

?! sfir ufa n 

Manu. ( h. V II 1 , 157. 
r&l I 

find. (’h. VIII, 40O. 

It is evident, however, th.it at the* time when the 
laws of Mann were codified, sea-voyages were dis¬ 
couraged, if not actually pmhibited, as the sea-faring 
man, merchant or sailor was pul down in the list of 
those persons w hose awn lation was forbidden 

^ ^ ftPw: 1 

t q W* ^t5IT uw-qq- 

1 Vide Mitakshara Cli. on \*>av,ihaia. 

X q<fb*iiq *rfa«n«iTO ^n: i 

Kama., Bk. II. Canto (>3, SI. 43 
qgqqqqrerq q^rarq q i 

Ibid Bk. IV., Canto 40, SI. 54,>• 

Head also m ( anto 42 of the same book an account 
of the island in the Indian Ocean which Sugrixa 
commissioned Susena to visit with a view to make .1 
thorough search for Sila. 

Read also an account ol the conquest of the islanders 
in the Indian Ocean, to the south and west of India, 
by Nakula and Sahadeva in the Mahabharata t (Sabha 
Parva, Chapters 30 and jr). 


Foreign writers like Tacitus, Arrian, Pliny 0 
Fahian, Hiouen Tsang anil others bear 
testimony to the fact that the ancient 
Hindus navigated the seas in their own 
merchant-vessels. Nonaus, an Egyptian 
poet who flourished about the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era, incident¬ 
ally makes mention of the Hindus as a 
sea-faring people and as more skilful in 
naval warfare than in fighting on land. That 
the ancient Hindus established colonies on 
the coasts of Burma, Siam and Cambodia,j* in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelego, not¬ 
ably Sumatra, Java, * Borneo, Bali, Lambok, 
in Astrakan, {on the Volga), Turkestan and 
other parts of Central Asia, in Media, Syria, 
f| Armenia and even in the distant island of 
Socotra on the East Coast of Africa, has 
been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
by the* narrative of ancient writers, or the 
discovery of archeological finds, and frag- 

“Pliny, tin 1 elder, i el. lies the fact, after 
Cornelius Ncpos, who, in his account ol a voyage to 
the noith, sa\s, that in the consulship of Ouintus 
Mctellus Celer, and I an 1 us Afranius (A. C. C. (>04, 
before ( hnst (>o), certain Indians who had embaikeel 
on a 1umme11i.il voyage weie cast away on the 
toast ol (lenn.iny, and given as a present, by the 
King of Seuvians to Metellns, who was at that lime 
pro-consular governor of daul. The work of 
Cornelius Ncpos has not come down to us, and 
Pliny as it seems, has abridged too tmuli. The 
wJiole tract would have lurmshed a considerable 
e\ent in the history ol navigation. At present we 
are left to conjei ture, whether the Indian adventurers 
sailed lound the ( ape ol (iood Hope, through the 
Atlantic Ot e.111, and thence into the Northern Seas; 
or whether they made a voyage still more extra- 
ordmaiy, passing the island ol japan, the coast ot 
Sihena, Kamast hatska, Zombi,1 111 the Iro/cn Ocean, 
and thence round Lapland and Norway, either into 
the Baltic, or Herman Ocean.*’' Tau’tn s, translated 
by Murphy , Philadelphia , rA’ 3 / 5 , p. bOO, Note j. 
Read abo Perip. Mar. P.ryth , p. ,7. 

f Rival the aicounts of an old colony of Hindus 
in ( amhoili.i, published with fine photographs of the 
111111s of an .ancient city called Jnda-paHi-buri (Jndra- 
prasiha-puri) in No. 42, Vn|. VIII of the New Century 
Path of California. 

j These islands ha\c been mentioned 111 canto 
40 of the IV Book of the Kamayana . 

qsRfft q^tq’ i 

^qijkqqtfjq' II 

cRT. ugS^tqfq It ftc., Ne., 

(Slokas 33 and 3 ft). 

, For an account ot an ancient colony of Hindu 
merchants in Astrakan, read Tod's Rajasthan , Vol s /, 
pp. M4-415- 
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merits of ancient Hindu literature, or in 
places, by the very existence of races who 
claim their descent from the people of Indi?t, 
and who, though amalgamated with the 
indigenous populations, still retain in their 
features, manners, customs, social life, 
religious observances and literature the 
stamp of their daring progenitors who 
crossed seas and oceans, deserts and 
mountains to establish flourishing colonies 
in the days of yore. There are ample 
evidences also to prove that the ancient 
Hindus had constant trade relations 
with such distant countries as Phoenicia, 
Jerusalem, Arabia, Egypt and even distant 
Carthage. 0 

It is also on record that early in the third 
century A. I),. many Hindus lived in 
Alexandria, the then capital of Egypt. In 
the fifth century A. D., Severus, the Roman 
writer, had interviews with many learned 

* Vide Heeren's Historical Researches. Rgvpti- 
ans, Ch. IV, Note jo; also Heeren's, Phoenicians Ch . 
IV, and Historical Researches, Phoenocians Ch. Ill ; 
also Mrs. Manning’s Am ient and Meliaeval India, 
vol. I p. jSj, wheie it is said : “From many sources, 
we gather that the products of India reached Greece 
in the time of Unmet, and Kj>\pt, Jerusalem and 
Persepolis in the da\s of Joseph, king Solomon and 
Queen Ksthor”. 


THE HISTORY 

CHAPTER I. 

Boyhood and Indi cation. 
1618-1634. 

IJHIUDDIN Muhammad Aurang/ib, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi as 
Alamgir I., was the sixth child of 
Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal, the royal 
Birth. couple who lie buried in 

the famous Taj Mahal. His 
grandfather, the Emperor Jahangir, after 
putting down one of Malik Ambar’s attempts 
to revive the Ahmadnagar kingship, was 
leisurely making a royal progress from 
Guzerat to Agra, with Shah Jahan and 
his family in his train, when at Dohad , 
on the way to Ujjain, Aurangzib was born, 


Brahmans who had gone there. i:f It is 
believed that Buddhist missionaries went 
out from India to such distant countries 
as Japan and America (Mexico) to preach 
the doctrines of Gautama Buddha. All 
these facts go to show that the ancient 
Hindus were not, like their present 
descendants, a conservative people, narrow¬ 
minded, unenterprising, caste-ridden, com¬ 
pletely under the thumb of the priesthood, 
slaves of baneful customs, and isolated from 
the rest of the world. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the dim ages of the past, 
branches of the Indo-Aryan race in the 
course of their migrations from India should 
have settled down in such a distant country 
as Egypt, which is protected by the natural 
barriers of deserts and mountains and has 
seas on the north and the cast and through 
which the Nile flows fertilizing its valley. 
Such a country would naturally be called 
A-gupta , or “well-guarded” by the Aryan 
settlers who proceeded to develop a civilisa¬ 
tion for the benefit of Europe ami that part 
of Asia bordering upon this continent, and 
the continent of Africa, over which the 
darkness of ages brooded. 

Abinas Chandra Das. 

* Ptolemy and Damascius cited in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. X, pp. in to irj. 


OF AURANGZIB 

in the night of 15th Ziqada 1027 A. H. 0 
(or, according to European calculation, 
the night preceding Sunday, 24th October, 
1618 A.D., O.S.). Dohad (22.50 N. 74.20 
E., Indian Atlas , Sheet 36 s. w) is a 
subdivision of the Panch Mahal District 
in the Bombay Presidency, and the town 
stands just south of the Dohad Station on 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway. A few days 
afterwards when the Imperial Court reached 
Ujjain, the capital of Malwa, the princely 
infant's birth was celebrated with befitting 
splendour.f 

Aurangzib cherished an affectionate 
memory of the place of his birth ; we find 

* Tuznk-i-Jahangiri ed. by Syud Alimud, p. 250. 

f Gladwin’s History of Hindostan, p. 45. 
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him in his old age writing to his son 
Muhammad Azam, “Noble son, the village 
of Dohad, in the province of Guzerat, is the 
birth-place of this sinner. Deem it proper 
to treat its inhabitants with kindness. 
Conciliate and retain at his post the old 
man who has been its fan/Jar for a long 
time past.” 0 

Shah Jahan was intensely devoted to his 
wife Mumtaz Mahal, and never in her life 
parted from her in weal or woe. Wherever 
he moved, whether marching on a campaign, 
visiting different provinces, or, in Jahangir’s 
later years, fleeing from his father wrath 
through the wilderness of Telingana to 
Bengal, —his wife always bore him com¬ 
pany. Thus Auranzgib was born on the 
return march from the Deccan and Murad 
Bakhshf in the fort of Rohtas in South Bihar. 

From 1622 till almost the end of his 
father’s reign, Shah Jahan was under a 
cloud ; the infatuated old 
taxe'foMils f.itiJc?? Emperor, entirely dominat- 

ed by his selfish anil imperi¬ 
ous consort Nur Jahan, deprived Shah Jahan 
of h is posts and fiefs, and at last drove him 
into rebellion in self-defence. But the 
prince’s efforts were in general unsuccessful, 
and he had to flee by way of Telingana, 
Orissa and Bengal to Jaunpur and back 
again to the Deccan by the same wild and 
terrible route, his wife and children accom¬ 
panying him. At last he had no help but 
to submit to his father and give up his young 
sons, Dara and Aurangzib, as hostages. 
These two reached Jahangir’s court at 
Lahore in June 1626, J and remained under 
the care of Nur Jahan. Shortly afterwards 
Jahangir died, Shah Jahan ascended the 
throne, and the two boys were escorted by 
Asaf Khan to Agra, where a most pathetic 
scene was acted : their eagerly expectant 
mother clasped her long lost darlings to her 
bosom and poured all her pent up affection 
on them.|| (26 February, 1628.) Aurangzib’s 
daily allowance was now fixed at Rs. 500. 

Thus, at the age of ten he came to a 
settled life; and arrangements were evident- 
ly now made for his regular 
huuLAtion, education. Sadullah Khan, 

who rose to be the best reputed of Shah 

* Ruqat-i-Alamgiri, lithographed ed., No. 31. 

t Gladwin , 75 

J Tuzuk , 380—391, 31)7, 410. Gladwin, (x) —75, 78. 

|| Alxlul Hamid’s Padishah n a mail, J.A. 70, 97, 177. 


Jahnn’s ivazirs is said 0 ' to have been one 
of his teachers. Another teacher was Mir 
Muhammad Hashim of Ciilan, who after 
a study of twelve years at Mecca and 
Medina came to India, learnt medicine 
under Hakim Ali Gilani, and kept a 
famous school at Ahmadabad, where he 
was afterwards made Civil Judge (Sadr). As 
Aurangzib’s tutor he remained in the prince’s 
service till the end of Shah Jahan’s reign.’)* 
Bernier*): speaks of Mullah Salih as his old 
teacher, but the Persian histories do not 
bear him out. Of one Mullah Salih Bada- 
khshani 1 we read that he was a scholar of 
Balkli and had his first audience of Shah 
Jahan on 4 January, 1 ^>47, when Aurangzib 
was already 29 years of age,—too old to go 
to school. 

That Aurangzib had a natural keenness 
of mind and quickly learnt what he read, 
we can readily believe. His 
uiujcs kdt>c ° f , U1 correspondence proves that 
he had thoroughly mas¬ 
tered the (Jitran and the Traditional Sayings 
of Muhammad ( Uadis), and was ever ready 
with apt quotations from them. He spoke 
and wrote Arabic and Persian like a scholar. 
Hindustani was his mother tongue, the lan¬ 
guage used by the Mughal Court in private 
life. He had some knowledge of Hindi, too, 
and could talk and recite popular sayings in 
that language. He had acquired a mastery 
over Chaghtai Turki, as he had served in 
Balkh and Oandhar, and the Mughal anr^ 
contained a large body of men recruited 
from Central Asia. Under exactly the same 
circumstances Jai Singh had learnt that 
uncouth tongue.§ 

Aurangzib wrote Arabic in a vigorous 
and masterly nashh hand. In this he used to 
copy the Quran , a deed of 

ll.indu 1 itin^. CV 1 • 

piety in Muslim eyes. I wo 
manuscripts of this book he presented to 
Mecca and Medina, after richly binding 
and illuminating them. 0 " 0 A third copy is 
preserved at the tomb of Ni^amuddin 
Auliya near Delhi. Others were sold in 

0 Hamiduddin's Ahkam-i-Alamgiri , Ir. MS. 23 a. 
But Sadullah entered Shah Jahan’s service in Dec. 
l(>4<> (Pad. ii, 220J. 

f Padishahnamah , 1 . B. 343. 

{ Bernier s Travels, ed. by Constable, p. 154. 

j| Padishah namah, ii. 624. 

* M a sir-i-Al a mg ir i , 334. Alamgir namah, 1095. 

$ Oil kasha, p. 63. 

** M'isir-i-Alamgiri, 532. 
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his lifetime by the Puritan emperor, 
who deemed it sinful to eat the bread of 
idleness, and used to ply the trade of 
copyist and cap-maker in his leisure hours 
in order to earn his livelihood. Copies of 
these Qurnns are known to exist here and 
there in India. 

“His naslaliq and shikusla styles of writing 
were also nice”, says Satji Mustad Khan,and 
this we can readily believe, lor Aurangzib 
was the author of a vast number of letters, 
and made it a point to write orders across 
all petitions in his own hand.* The princes 
of the house of Akbar were taught hand¬ 
writing with great care, as the signatures 
of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoli on some 
Persian Mss. of their libraries, and the 
autograph retnaiks of Jahangir in his book 
of fate (a copy of the Diwan of Hafiz), look 
remarkably clear and beautiful.f 

In his letters and speeches, he frequently 
quotes verses to point his remarks. Hut these 
“familiar quotations” were 

I avoui Itc Studio*. r , , . 

a part of the mental equip¬ 
ment of every cultured Muhammadan, and 
do not prove any special taste for poetry. 
Indeed his historian remarks, “This 

emperor did not like to hear useless 
poetry, still less laudatory verses. Hut he 
made an exception in favour of poems 
containing good counsels.”:]'. The moral 
precepts of Sadi anti Ilahz he had evidently 
learnt by rote in his youth, and he 

quoted them to his last day, but he does 
not seem to have studied these poets in later 
life. Once he asked for the works of a poet 
named Mullah Shah. 11 Hut we may right- 
lv hold that unlike his grandfather, he was 
not fond of poetry, and unlike Shah Jahan 
he had no passion for history. “Ilis 
favourite study was theological works, 
Commentaries on the Ouran, the Traditions 
of Muhammad, Canon Law, the works of 
Imam Muhammad ( iha/zali, selection from 
the letteis of Saikh Sharf Yahia of Munir, 
and Saikh Xainuddin Outb Muhi Shirazi, 
and other works of that class. M ^T We also 

* A/anigtrmnvah, 1092 - 94 . 

-j- Mss. containing the autogiaphs ot these princes 
are presei\ed in the Klnula Bakhsii Library, Hankipu;. 

J Afttsir-i -d /a rulin', 5 32 . 

'' Asiatic Society of Bengal, Pets, MS. F. 27, yf- He 
mentions another poet whose pen-name was Fata. 

*\Mtisir-i-Altunjriri, 531-532. He spent his leisure 
in the altet noon in investigating theological problems, 
deliberating on the philosophy of truth, (lit,, ‘the 


learn that he highly prized the Nehaiyya of 
Mullah Abdullah Tabbakh.* Like many 
other pious Muslims, and even some ladies 
of the Mughal royal family, Aurangzib had 
committed the (Jitvaif to memory. 

Such intellectual tastes made him find 
delight in the society of dervishes, and when 
he was Viceroy of the Deccan, he took care 
to visit the holvmen of Islam in his province, 
engaging them in talk,' and reverently 
learning wisdom at their feet. 

Painting be never appreciated. Indeed the 
portraiture of any living being was impossible 
’ under an orthodox Islamic 
finc°ait'f te for thC king, as an impious imita¬ 
tion of the Creator. Music 
he banished from his court, in the outburst 
of devotion which marked the completion 
of the tenth year of his reign. Fine China- 
ware he liked, and these were presented to 
him by nobles and trailers. Hut he had 
nothing of his father’s passion for building. 
No masterpiece of architecture, no superb or 
exquisite mosque |\ hall, or tomb marks his 
reign. All that he built took the impress 
of his utilitarian mind. They were common¬ 
place necessary things, piles of brick and 
mortar, which quickly decayed. Such were 
the mosques which marked the scenes of 
his victories, and the numberless serais 
which he built along the Imperial highways 
running to the South and the West.J 

One incident of his boyhood made his 


fame ring throughout India, and showed 
what stuff he was made of. 
at A.nia. it was Ins encounter with a 


fighting elephant on 28th 
May, 1O33. I hat morning Shah Jahan, who 
loved this sport, set two huge elephants, 
Sudhakar and Suratsundar by name, to 
tight a combat on the level bank of the 
Jumna near the mansion at Agra which 
lie had occupied before his accession. 


ciMtciin mmoiuvn' , leading the books and pamphlets of 
w icemen and saints. ( Altnngirmimalt , 1 103.) Aurang- 
/ib spe.iks ot las having load two book . ot (iha//ah in 
A.S.B. Pits. MS. F. 27, 12b*/ and b 

Masir-i-Alamgiri, }i)l. 

f Except one, the pearl mosque m the Delhi palace, 
which was begun on 10 Dec. 1651; and completed in 5 
years at a cost of one lakh and sixty thousand 
nipecs, ( Alatngirthimali , 4(18, Masir-i-Alamgiri, 29.) 

.[; Aurang/ib’s mosque at Fatihabad or Dharmat- 
pur, where he defeated Jaswant Singh, was in ruins 
when I visited it on 19th October, 1909. For the 
serais ho built, see Alamgirnamah , 1084. 
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They ran for some distance and then 
grappled together just below the halconv of 
the morning salute in the fort. The 
emperor hastened there to see the tight, 
his eldest three sons riding a few paces 
before him. Aurangzib, intent on seeing 
the tight, edged his way very close to the 
elephants. 

The brutes, after a while let go their grip 
and each stepped back a little. Sudhakar’s 
spirit was fully roused. Los- 
Anran^/ h. mg sight of his opponent he 

turned to vent his wrath on 
the prince standing by. Trumpeting fiercely, 
the moving mountain charged Aurangzib. 
The prince, then only fourteen years old, 
calmly stood his ground, kept his horse from 
turning back, and flung his spear at the ele¬ 
phant’s head. All was now confusion and 
alarm. The crowd swayed this way and 
that, men stumbling on one another in their 
eagerness to flee. The nobles and the ser¬ 
vants ran about shouting, fireworks were let 
off to scare away the elephant, but all to no 
effect. 'The animal came on, felled Aurang- 
zib’s horse with a sweep of his long tusk- 
But the prince jumped up from the ground, 
drew his sword, and faced the raging beast. 
The unequal combat would have soon end¬ 
ed fatally for the heroic boy, but succour 
was at hand. His brother Shuja forced his 
way through the crowd and smoke, galloped 
up to the elephant, and wounded it with 
his spear. But his horse rearer! and he was 
thrown down. Rajah Jai Singh, too, came 
up, and while managing his shying steed 
with one hand attacked the elephant with 
the other from the right side. Shah Jahan 
shouted to his own guards to run to the 
spot. 

Just then an unlooked for diversion 
came to the princes’ aid. The other 
elephant, Surat-sundar, ran up to re¬ 
new the combat, and Sudhakar, having 
now no stomach for the tight, or being 
daunted by the spear-thrusts and tire 
works discharged at him, fled from the 
field with his rival thundering on his heels. 

I'he danger thus passed away, and the 
princes were saved. Shah Jahan clasped 
Aurangzib to his bosom, 
ed. praised his courage, gave 

him the title of Bahadur or 
hero, and covered him with presents. The 
courtiers cried out that the boy had inherited 


his father’s reckless courage, and told how 
Shah Jahan in his youth had attacked a 
wild tiger sword in hand before the eves of 
Jahangir."’ 

On ’his occasion Aurangzib gave a 
foretaste of his lofty spirit and royal 
contempt for death, in 

Brave wools. i • i , , 

lus speech as reported 
by Ha'"iduddin Khan When his father 
lovingly chid him, he replied, “If the tight 
had ended fatally for me it would not 
have been a matter of shame. Death drops 
the curtain even over emperors ; it is no 
dishonour. Tlu* shame lay in what my 
brothers did !”t 

Three days afterwards occurred his 
fifteenth birthday. The Kmperor had the 
boy weighed against gold pieces in full 
court and presented him with the amount 
(5000 molturs ,) the elephant Sudhakar, and 
other gifts worth two lakhs of rupees in all. 
The deed was celebrated in Urdu and 
Persian verses. The Poet Laureate, Saidai 
Gilani, surnamed Bedil Khan, got Rs 5,000 
for his ode. Shuja was praised for his 
gallant exertions. Another sum of 5,000 
gold pieces was distributed by the Kmperor 
in charity.;]: 

Thereafter we get occasional glimpses of 
Aurangzib. Next year the Kmperor paid a 
visit to Kashmir. Aurangzib accompanied 
him, and was presented with the parganah 
of Lukh-bhavan near Sahibabad or Achbal 
(September, 163 {.)il 

Hitherto Aurangzib had been getting, 
like other Mughal princes before they were 
old enough for military 

llis hist 111.111 sab. , .. 

appointment, a daily allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 500. But on 13th December, 

* Abdul Hamid, I.A. 481)-41)5, Khafi Khan, 
I. 474. In one Ms. wo have Mndhukar for Sudhakar. 

j* I lamiduddin Khan’s Ahkn ///-/- A himgiri, Ir. MS. 
15 a A b. Darn Shikoh is unjustly taunted with 
cowardice in the above speech. He was at some 
distance trom Shuja and Aurang/ib, and could not, 
even if he had wished it, come to Aumngzib’s aid 
as the affair was over in a few minutes. For another 
version of the incident, see Dow, iii, 13O. 

% Ahdul Hamid, I. A. 4113. 

I| Abdul Hamid, I. B. 52. 

Achbal, in the Kuthar Pargana, 75.17 bong. 33.41 
bat., famous for its beautiful springs described by 
Bernier (C onstable’s ed. p. 413.) At the western end 
of the Pargana and 5 miles to the s. w. of Achbal is 
the village of Lokbavan. King Lalitaditya is said to 
have built a town here. A small garden-palace erected 
in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed 
of old materials. (Stein’s Rajtarangini, I. 50 n, ii.468.) 
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1634, though not yet sixteen, he got his 
first post in the Mughal peerage, with the 
rank of a Commander of Pen Thousand 
Horse, but with an actual following of 4000 
troopers. He was also permitted to use the 
red tent, which was a royal prerogative." 
The governorship of the Deccan, was 
intended for him, and there under the guid¬ 
ance of the highest generals of his father’s 
court, he was expected to receive the best 
education then possible for a man of action 
and a leader of men. As a preparation for 
this high and difficult post, he was given 
his first lessons in the art of war and the 
control of men by being sent to the Bundela 
Expedition in September, 1635.| 


CHAPTER II. 

Thk Bundula War, 1635. 


Itumtelkhand. 


As the old road from Agra to the Deccan 
leaves Ciwalior, it skirts on its eastern side 
an extensive jungly tract 
known as Bundelkhand. 
The Jumna river and the Kaimur range, 
meeting in a sharp angle near Mirzapur, 
enclose this district on the north east and 
south. Its western boundary is the edge 
of the MaUva plateau. The liver Betwa 
flowing north-eastwards to the Jumna cuts 
it into two. 

The country took its name from its domi¬ 
nant race, the Bundelas, a clan of Ciaharwar 
Rajputs, whose mythical 
genealogy stretched up to 
Rajah Pancham, a sworn devotee of the 
goddess Vindhya-basini, and even beyond 
him to Rama, the hero of the Ramayana.^ 
The only element of truth that we can 
extract from this mass of fiction is that 
a great ancestor of the family migrated 
from Benares, through the Mirzapur District, 
and established his rule over this tract by 
dispossessing its older rulers, Afghans and 
aborigines.|| Urehha, on the Betwa, was 
their first capital, (founded in 1531.) Here 
lived the head of the clan. The Bundelas 


The Hu mi cl.1 clan 


* Abdul Ham id, I. B. (>s. 
t Ibid, l. B. go. 

JPogM>n's History of the Boondelas (ed 3-11, 

Masir-al-Umara , ii. 317* 

\\ F.Uiot’s Memoirs of the Races of the X. 11 *. P. 
cd. by Bcames, i. 45-46. Imperial Gazetteer (ed. 1906) 
ix, 68, 70, Masir-nl-Umara, ii. 131. 


multiplied fast, and the younger branches 
established principalities all over the land 
each centring round a fort. One of these, 
Mahoba, sheltered within a network of 
ravines, rose to prominence in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, under, 
Sam pat Rao and his son Chhatra Sal, who 
long troubled the Imperial government. 
Other scions of the family reigned at Simroha 
Shah pur, and many another town.* 


The Bundela power reached its zenith 
under Bir Singh Deo, the agent employed by 
n „ , Jahangir in murdering his 

father s beloved minister 
Abul Kazl. There was hardly any favour 
which the Emperor could refuse to this 
Rajah.| Bir Singh grew in wealth and 
power, and towards the close of his patron’s 
reign, when the Imperial administration 
grew slack, he freely levied contributions 
from the neighbouring princes, for none 
durst complain against the favourite. As 
a still higher mark of his master’s favour 
he was permitted to build grand temples 
at Mathura, [Jrchha, and other places a 
fact which the Muhammadan historian can 
explain only by supposing that the Islamic 
Emperor was then sinking in to dotage !£ 
With all his lavish expenditure on temples 
and ghats, gifts to Brahmans, and construc¬ 
tion of palaces forts and lakes, Bir Singh 
died in 1627 the master of fabulous wealth, 
fully two i’rores of rupees, which in Bun¬ 
dela fashion was buried in wells and other 
safe places in the pathless jungles, and their 
secret confided only to a few.ij 

His eldest son Jhujhar Sing had given 
offence to Shah Jahan by leaving the 
capital for his home with¬ 
out permission, soon after 
the Emperor’s accession. 
But an army of 34,500 soldiers - cavalry, foot 
musketeers, and sappers, penetrated into his 
country from three directions, stormed the 
fort of I rich, slaughtered 2000 of the garrison 
including “many young and old/’ and quick¬ 
ly forced the Rajah to make submission. 
He secured pardon only by promising a 


Jhuih.ir Si mill 
Punished. 


* Pogson, it. Urehha is situated 7 in. south east of 
Jhansi fort. Mahoba is midway on the railway line 
between Jhansi and Manikpur. 

f Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari , i. 488 and xxv-xxvi 
MU. ii. 107—199. 

J MU . ii. 199. Abdul Hamid’s Padishahnamah t 1 . 
A. 239. 

|| Abd. Ham. I. B. 117. 
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large tribute and sending a contingent of 
his clansmen to fight in the Emperor’s wars 
in the south.* 1 * 

I o this race of primitive warriors a peace¬ 
ful life was impossible. War was their 
sole occupation, their sole means of earning 
glory and riches, and their only amuse¬ 
ment. This restless spirit made the Bun- 
delas, when not usefully occupied in war, 
a bye-word for robbery and disturbance 
throughout the seventeeth century.f 

Jhujhar could not long remain quiet. He 
led an army to Chauragarh, an old Gond 
„ , capital, beyond the Nar- 

garh. • niada, captured it and, in 

violtion of his plighted 
word, slew the Rajah Prem Narayan and 
seized his ancestral hoard, amounting to 10 
lakhs of Rupees. The victim’s son appeared 
to Shah Jahan, but strangely enough, the 
Mughal Emperor’s righteous indignation w as 
not roused by this act of spoliation, he only 
demanded a share of the booty + and offered 
to leave Jhujhar in possession of his conquest 
if he ceded an equivalent territory to the 

m * Abdul Hamid, l. R. 240—242, 246—248. Jhujhar’s 
life is given in Mu., ii, 214—217. The cause of his 
flight is stated to have been his fear lest the stricter 
administration of Shah Jahan should make him disgorge 
his lather’s unauthorised annexations of territory. 
Dow says that “having come to pay his respects at 
the couri of Agra, he found that an addition was made 
in the books of the Imperial Treasury, to the tribute 
which he and his ancestors had formerly paid to the 
house of Timur. Instead of petitioning for an 
abatement of the impost, he fled without taking leave 
of the Emperor/’ (iii. 108.) Khafi Khan, i, 406, says 
that Jhujhar was alarmed and fled on learning that 
Shah Jahan had been thinking of extirpating his father 
for his annexations and exactions during Jahangir’s 
last years, /rich is stuated on a bend of the Retwa 
river, 40 miles N. E. of Jhansi (Ind. Atlas, sheet 6 q 
N. W.) J 

f Imp. Gazetteer, 1 x, 70. 

J Abdul Hamid, I. B, 95, gives the Gond king’s 
name as Rim (=Bhim) Narayan. The Imp. Gaz. 
XVIII, 387 has Prem Narayan. Shah Jahan’s 
message to Jhujhar ran thus : “As you have shed the 
blood of Bhim Narayan and his family and seized the 
country of Garha without my permission, it is best for 
you to present the country to my officers. But if you 
wish to be confirmed in that country you must give 
up your Jagirs near your home, in exchange of it, and 
send to me 10 lakhs of Rupees out of the cash taken 
from Bhim Naravan.” This is the official account 
revised by Shah Jahan himself. Not a word is said 
here about making restitution to the murdered rajah’s 
son, Khafi Khan, who admittedly took his facts from 
this book, however says, “Shah Jahan repeatedly wrote 
to Jhujhar to restore Bhim Narayan’s property to his 
heirs, but in vain” (i. 507). 

8 


Mughals! This the Bundela was most 
unwilling to do. Deciding on a policy 
of resistance, he secretly recalled his son 
Jograj (surnamed Vikramajit) whom he 
had left in charge of his contingent in Bala- 
ghat. The youth slipped away unperceiv¬ 
ed. But an energetic Mughal officer, Khan- 
i-Dauran, was soon on his heels, reached 
Ashta from Burhanpur by forced marches 
in five days, and overtook Vikramajit, who 
fled defeated and wounded to his father at 
Dhamuni * 

A habitual plunderer and refractory 
chieftain could not be left unsubdued on the 
edge of the Deccan road. Shah Jahan 
organised an expedition to 
to'tiic , Fmp t cro“ bmi( hunt him clown. Three 
armies were to converge up¬ 
on the rebel’s country : Syed Khan-i-Jahan 
with 10,500 men from Budaun, Abdullah 
Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang with 6,000 men 
from the north, and Khan-i- 
hun! lllCSSCnt,l ** amst Dauran with 6,000 men from 
the south west. The Bun- 
dela army numbered less than 15,000 hut 
were aided by the rocks and jungles of their 
home.f 

Among the Hindu mercenaries of the 
Mughal armv was a Bundela claimant in 
whom Shah Jahan found a useful tool. 
Devi Singh was the representative of the 
eldest branch of the Rajahs of Urchha, 
which had been set aside by Jahangir when 
he gave the throne to his favourite Bir Singh 
Deo. Jhujhar had duly succeeded his father ; 
but in Devi Singh’s eyes the usurpation 
continued, and he himself was the rightful 
heir to the Bundela throne. He was now 
earning his bread as a Captain in the Mugh¬ 
al army, and waiting for some opportunity 
of winning the Emperor’s favour and ousting 
his rival. Shah Jahan now offered to make 
him Rajah of Urchha, and got the invalu¬ 
able help of a Bundela contingent burning 
with hatred of Jhujhar and eager to guide 
the invaders through the jungles and disclose 
all the weak points of their native land.J 


* Abdul Hainid, I B. 95-96. Chauragarh is in the 
Narsinghpur District, C. P. about 10 miles S. E. of 
the Gadarwara Station. Dhamuni is near the 
Dhasan river 24m. north of Saugor in C. P. (Ind 
Atlas), 70 S. VV. 

f The Bundela armv consisted of about 5000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry, whereas in the Mughal armv the 
horse outnumbered the foot several times. 

+ Abdul Hamid, I.B., 9(1—98, 106. M.U! ii, 295,213. 
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The three Mughal generals were of equal 
rank, and it would have been hard to ensure 
Aurangzib appoin- unity of plan and co-opera- 
m?J?r prcmc Com ‘ " on amon fi them if they had 

been left to themselves. A 
supreme commander was needed, whose 
high position would of itself enforce dis¬ 
cipline and obedience. For this purpose the 
Emperor sent his son Aurangzib, then a 
lad of sixteen, with the rank of a Comman¬ 
der of r0,000 and escorted by 1000 archers 
of the guard and 1000 horse. He was to 
be the nominal chief of the expedition, and 
stay far in the rear. The three generals 
were to advise him about every military 
operation, but his voice was to be decisive 
and they were not to act without consulting 
him 0 

In the meantime an ultimatum had been 
presented to Jhu jhar Singh : lie must submit, 

•the capital Urch- pa >' a fin ?. of 3 ° takhs, and 
ha taken cede a district. But these 

terms had been rejected. 
After the rainy season the three divisions 
united together near Bhander, about 25 miles 
noith east of Jhansi, and marched upon 
Urchha. Everyday the pioneers cut down the 
jungle and extended the road, while the 
Bun del a skirmishers shot at them under 
cover of the jungle, but with no success. 
On 2nd October, 1635, the army arrived at 
a village two miles from Urchha ; and the 
Bund el a prince in the Imperial camp, fired 
with domestic hatred and ambition, stormed 
the hillock where the enemy had mustered 
in force and took many prisoners. At this 
Jhujhar lost heart, removed his familv to 
Dhamuni an< J soon afterwards fled thither 
himself. Early in the morning of 4th 
October the Mughals scaled the walls of the 
Bundela capital, while the small garrison 
left by Jhujhar escaped by the opposite 
gate, t 

* Abdul Hamid, I. IT, 99-100. How's highly 
coloured account, is verv amusing to read : “Aurung- 
/ebe was scan against him. This was the first oppor¬ 
tunity Riven to that young lion of rioting in blood. 

The war was protracted for two years Aurung/cbe 
though but thirteen years of age, displayed that 
martial intrepidity which could not be restrained. 
He was present in every danger, &c. M (iii. 132) If the 
campaign was meant to be Aurangzib’s baptism of 
lire, we must say that the baptism was performed 
at a great distance from the fire. Throughout the war 
the young prince was kept by his guardian safe in the 
rear, many m\\es behind the fighting Vine. 

+ Abdul Hamid, I. B. 98—100, 106-107. 


A day was spent in taking full possession 
of the city and installing Devi Sing as 
Rajah. Then the Mughal 

Fort of Dhamuni J j .1 r> . 0 1 

captured. army crossed the oetwa and 

hastened south-wards to 
Dhamuni. But their prey had again fled. 
Jhujhar Sing had found no safety in 
Dhamuni, hut gone further south, across 
the Vindhya hills and the Narmada river to 
Ch nuragarh in the land of the Gonds. 
Dhamuni had, however, been prepared to 
stand a siege. The houses round the fort 
had been razed to the ground and a 
gallant Rajput named Ratnai left in com¬ 
mand. On 18th October the Imperialists 
arrived before the fort and began siege 
operations. The garrison fought till mid¬ 
night, and then sent a man to Khan-i- 
Dauran to beg for quarters. But a body of 
Ruhelas had run their trenches to the edge 
of the bamboo thicket adjoining the eastern 
wall of the fort, and occupied the jungle 
under cover of the darkness. After mid¬ 
night some of them entered the fort from 
that side and began to plunder. Khan-i- 
Dauran soon arrived and tried to restore 
order in the darkness. The fort was rapidly 
filling with the victors when suddenly a 
powder magazine in a tower of the southern 
wall took fire from the torch of a careless 
plunderer; a dreadful explosion followed, 
blowing up 80 yards of the enormously thick 
wall and killing 300 Rajputs standing under 
the wall and also 200 horses.* 

News arrived about the exact route of the 
fugitives, and on 27th October the pursuit 
was resumed. Arriving at 
throu^i^Gond!'lilu. Chauragarh the Imperialists 

found that Jhujhar had eva¬ 
cuated that fort also, after breaking the artil¬ 
lery .burning the propertv, and blowing up the 
old Gond palaces. A Mughal garrison was 
posted here, but the main army encamped 
four miles off, at Shahpur. Here they learn¬ 
ed that Jhujhar was flying south through 
the Gond kingdoms of Deogarh and Chan¬ 
da, with 6000 soldiers and 60 elephants, and 
making about 16 miles a day. Though he 
had got a start of 14 days, the Mughal 
generals took lip the chase from Shahpur 
with a light force which daily covered 40 
miles. On the frontier of Chanda they 
came upon his traces and doubled their speed. 
3 hu\har turned at bay, fought the Mughals 
* Abdul Hamid, 1 . B., 108—no. 
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obstinately, but was defeated and driven 
into the jungle, and the pursuit was resum¬ 
ed. The fugitive, encumbered with women 
and property, and hampered by his paucity 
of ’worses, had no peace. He could not 
snatch a sleep nor refresh his worn-out 
horses. As soon as he halted for the night, 
he heard of the approach of the pursuers, 
broke up his camp and urged his tired men 
and beasts on again. All means of escape 
were tried ; the tracks of the elephants were 
rubbed out; treasure laden elephants were 
sent by another path to lure the Mugals 
away from the road taken by the Bundela 
chief. But the Imperialists were too astute ; 
they neglected everything else and steadily 
pursued the rebel himself. They also bribed 
the local landowners, who showed them the 
way and kept them regularly informed of 
the movements of Jhujhar, so that the jungle 
was now a hindrance rather than shelter to 
him. And from the thievish Gonds no Raj¬ 
put could expect mercy.* 

Jhujhar’s party was now divided, but all 
to no purpose. His sons were overtaken, 
and got no time to slay their women, as 
was the Rajput custom when death was to 
be preferred to dishonour, A few of the 
ladies had been stabbed, when the Mughals 
fell upon them, slew the guards, and cap¬ 
tured the Bundela royal family.| 

The rebel chief and his eldest son Vikram- 
ajit had fled into the heart of the jungle, 
where their doom overtook 
by J tiic h aomt U s riiered them. The Gonds, moved by 
their instinct of plunder 
and hope of reward from the Mughals, sur¬ 
prised the exhausted princes in their sleep 
and cruelly did them to death.f Their 

* Abul Hamid, I. B., 110-113. 

f Abdul Hamid, I. B., 114-115. 

{ The following ”ery graphic and seemingly tine 
account of their end is given by Dow (iii 133); but we 
know not what Persian history lie translated, and 
hence we cannot verify and accept his narrative. “The 
unfortunate Prince was, at length, overcome with fati¬ 
gue. He came into a forest, and finding a pleasant 
plain in the middle, he resolved to halt; dreaming of 
no danger in the centre of an impervious wood. Both 
he and his followers alighted, and tying their horses 
to trees, betook themselves to rest. A baibarous race 
of men possessed the country round. They had not 
seen the Raja’s troops, but the neighing of his horses 
led some of them to the spot. Looking from the thic¬ 
ket into the narrow plain where the fugitives lay, they 
perceived, to their astonishment, a number of men 
richly dressed, sleeping on the ground ; and fine horses 
standing near, with furniture of gold and silver. The 


heads were cut off and sent to the Emperor 
(December, 1635), who exposed them on the 
gates of his camp at Saihur. 0 

But their lot was happy in comparison. 
Happy too was Rani Parvati, Bit* Singh’s 

His women Placed wi(low - who (lied of her 

in the Mm-hai wounds. A more terrible fate 

harem. . , . ... 

awaited the captive ladies 
who survived : mothers and daughters of 
kings, they were robbed of their religion, 
and forced to lead the infamous life of the 
Mughal harem,|—to be the unloved play¬ 
thing of their master’s passion for a day or 
two and then to be doomed to sigh out their 
days like bondwomen, without knowing 
the dignity of a wife or the joy of a mother. 
Sweeter far for them would have been 
death from the hands of their dearest ones 
than submission to a race that knew no 
generosity to the fallen, no chivalry for the 
weaker sex. 

Three captives of tender age, (two sons 
and one grandson of Jhujhar,) were made 
Mussulmans. Another son, 
tccuollum convtf 1 ' Udaybhan, and Shyam Dawa 
the old and faithful minister 
of the house, who had taken refuge in 
Golkonda and been delivered to Shah Jahan, 
refused to apostatize and were executed in 
cold blood.J 


The fort of Jhansi, with its big guns and 
war materials, was forced to capitulate at 
the end of October. 

Spoils of war. T . . 

1 he Imperial officers 

now organised a regular hunt for the 

buried treasure of Bir Singh. The jungle 
was carefully searched and many wells 
filled with gold and silver were discovered 
in its untrodden depths. The spoils of war 
amounted to one kror of rupees besides 

valuable property. || 


temptation was too great to be withstood by men who 
had never seen so much wealth before. They rushed 
upon the strangers and stabbed them in their sleep. 
While they were yet dividing the spoil, Nuserit came. 
The robbers were slain, and the head of the Raja was 
brought back to the army.” 

0 Abdul Hamid, I. B 116-117. Khafi Khan des¬ 
cribes the war in I, 506-516. 

f Abdul Hamid, LB. 133. Khafi Khan, i, 519, 

{ Abdul Hamid, 1 . B., 133, 139. Khafi Khan, 
i. 519, 523, According to the latter the converts were 
Hurgabhan a son of Jhujhar, and Durjan Sal and 
Narsingh Deo, his grandsons. 

* Abdul Hamid, l. B. *33, 139, lit), and (for 
buried treasure) no, U7, 123, 
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As for the Gonds, their services against 
Jhujhar were forgotten. The Imperial forces 
in pursuit had reached the frontier of 
Chanda, the leading Gond kingdom. Such 
an honour had to be dearly paid for. The 
Rajah of Chanda was compelled to wait 
on the victors on his frontier, on the bank 
of the Pranhita river, pay down 6 lakhs in 
cash, and promise an annual tribute of 20 
elephants or Rs. 80,000. as an equivalent. 0 
This opened the door to future troubles, and 
his kingdom was subjected to repeated 
exactions by the Mughals in the next reign. 

During the campaign in the Gond country 
Aurangzib had come to Dhamuni, far in the 
rear of the fighters. At his 
intomosq C iIc! VCrted request Shah Jahan paid a 
visit to the newly conquered 
country, reaching Datia and Urchha at the 
end of November. At the Bundela capital 
“the Islam-cherishing Emperor demolished 
the lofty and massive temple built by Bir 
Singh Deo near his palace, and built a 
mosque on its site.”! I'° this Devi Singh, 
the newly appointed Rajah, made no objec¬ 
tion. The temples of his gods might be 
defiled, his brave and proud clansmen 
might be butchered, insolent aliens might 
trample his fatherland down “with the 
hoofs of their horses,” the princesses of his 
house might be dragged into a shame worse 
than death, - but he could now enjoy the 
lordship of the country, he could now sit on 
the throne of Urchha and call himself a 
Rajah and the head of the Bundela clan, 
and therefore he rejoiced. For this he had 
laboured, and he had now his reward! 
Among the Hindu Rajputs who assisted at 
this pious work bv fighting under the Mughal 
banner were Sisodias and Rathores, Kachh- 
wahs and Hadas.f 

* Abdul Hamid, l. B., 117-118. 

+ Abdul Hamid, I. B., 121-122. 

4 A large body of Rajputs served in the army sent 
against Jhujhar. 'Their captains arc named in 
Abdul Hamid. I. R., 96-97,99-100. 

To contrast the Hindu spirit with the Muhammadan 
let us consider an imaginary parallel. Suppose that 
when ('live after winning Plassey marched on Murshi- 
dabad and placed Mirjafar on the throne, he had 
ordered the chief mosque of the town to be converted 
into a Christian Church, where pigs would be sacrified 


Bundelas of Maho- 
ba keen up opposi¬ 
tion. 


But the noblest of the Bundelas did not 
bow down to the traitor. They gathered 
under the brave and noble 
Sam pat Rao of Mahoba, 
crowned Jhujhar’s infant 
son Prithwiraj, and raided the territory of 
Urchha. This boy king was soon afterwards 
captured and lodged in the state prison of 
Gwalior. 0 But though one faineant Rajah 
after another reigned at Urchha, Sampat 
Rao and his heroic son Chhatra Sal conti¬ 
nued their wars to the end of the century. 
With them, however, it was a fruitless strug¬ 
gle. They could not hope to hold Urchha for 
good and unite the Bundelas under one 
sceptre ; they only devastated the territory 
loyal to the Mughals, and spread havoc and 
insecurity over the land, till in the next 
century a mightier race of plunderers ap¬ 
peared on the scene, and Muslim and 
Bundela alike bowed down to the 
5 laratha. f 

Aurangzib returned from Dhamuni to 
wait on his father near Urchha, and together 
they travelled through the country, viewing 
its lakes and forts, beautiful scenery, and 
coverts for game. By way of Sironj they 
readied Daulatabad, where Aurangzib on 
14th July 1636, formally took leave of the 
Emperor to act as Viceroy of the Deccan.J 

Jadunath Sarkar. 


every year on Atonement Day, would Mirjatar have 
consented to take the crown on such a condition, would 
the Muslim troops in the East India Company’s service 
have submitted to this insult to their religion ? 

* Abdul Mamed, ii. 136, 193-194. 
t Pogson, 108, 123 et seq. Abdul Hamid, ii. 221, 
303, 304 (Sampat submits and enters Dara’s service^, 
Atamgirnamah , (sides with Aurangzib, 02), 301. 
Masir-i-Ahinigiri, 169, M.U. ii. 294 and 32 r. 

{ Abdul Hamid, I. B. 118, 122-123, 134, &c., 203, 
Topograph teal Notes. 

The fort of Urchha had walls made of stones laid 
on one another without mud or mortar. It had no 
battlement.. The walls were about 8 miles in length. 
The river Betwa washes its eastern face. (I, B. 122) 
The northern eastern and southern faces of the 
fort of Dhamuni were too steep to allow mining or 
trenching operations by besiegers. On the western 
side, where the ground is level, there were ditches 20 
cubits deep joined to the bamboo thickets under the 
walls. (107) 
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THE INDIAN ASH OR TREE OF HEALING 


By The Sister Nivedita. 


T HE ash, the olive, and the lotus are, to 
the cultures born of the old Mediter¬ 
ranean world, names that still hold 
a certain sense of mystery, Ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Scandinavia spring to our 
minds as the words are heard. The syllables 
seem haunted, to this day, by the dryads 
that the Greek mind saw in every tree. 
They carry us back to the nymphs who 
made their homes in pools and seas. There 
was a time when nature seemed to man 
but as the garment of some large sweet 
Presence that shone and breathed through 
it. Alas, that age is gone! Irish elder and 
quicken still point out to the old-time 
neighbourhood of the Neolithic door-sill, 
but no longer do they guard the spot with 
mystic benedictions. The olive yields, as 
of old, the sacred oil, but Athene has 
fled from the hearts where she made her 
home. Only in India, the ancient thought 
lives on. Here, still, the women hush their 
voices and bow their heads, as they pass be¬ 
fore the tree of healing called the Neem. Here 
still, the earth at its foot forms a rude altar, 
and a protruding fragment of pointed 
stone, unchiselled, stands as the symbol of 
that great mother of all, whose golden 
green home is the sunny spot beneath the 
boughs. 

If we take as our standard, not the rigid 
classifications that appeal to botanists, but 
those visible affinities that stir popular 
recognition, we shall probably feel that the 
neem with its fern-like leaves, its feathery 
branches of small golden-green fruits,its wide 
spreading roots, and gnarled and slender 
growth —is but of the tropical equivalent 
of the ash of Northern Europe, or the olive 
of the Mediterranean. Some of us may 
have been puzzled to account for the 
prominence of the ash in Celtic, ancj still 
more in Norse mythology. Why should the 
Scandinavian Yggdrasil, tree ol eternity, 
have been an ash, with its roots in the past , 
its stem in the present, and its crown of 


leafage in the future ? Why should the 
first man, Askr have been born of it? The 
ash is not so plentiful as to account for this. 

It forms no forests, in the lands where it 
is sacred, like the beech or oak. Just as 
we know that the men who taught to their 
children ‘the dream of Asgard* had come to 
the north, along the old trade-routes, from 
the beautiful cities of Asia, Nineveh and 
Babylon, with their money and wealth, so 
we cannot resist the conclusion that the 
ash derived its importance from their 
recognition of it, as a tree with which, 
elsewhere, they had been familiar. The 
argument cannot be complete, until the 
intermediate tree is discovered in Persia, and 
its folklore noted and studied. For the 
ash has been specially associated in some 
way with the introduction of the horse 
and his sacrifice, and the key to this, as a 
state rite, must be sought in Mesopotamia,* — 
with the crossings of the high-ways that 
made Nineveh and Babylon—and, in neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Persia and Asia Minor. 
If Mohammedanism in those countries is 
anything like what it is in India, or if its 
action has been at all like that of Buddhism 
in the farther East, it must have preserved 
a great deal, amongst the lower orders of 
society, that could never claim recognition 
from the higher ; and much still remains to 
be discovered, regarding the connection 
between the worship of the sun, to whom 
the horse was always sacrificed, and some 
particular sacred tree. A trace of this 
connection lingers still, amongst the 
Kayasths* 5 * of Bengal, who will not gather 
the twigs or leaves of the neem on Sunday ; 
because it and the cow, they, say, had 
their birth on the sun’s day; and there are 
people who, though they worship the great 

* Kayasths , the second or sub-Bramin caste of 
Bengali Hindus. Some people, with great probabilty, 
derive them from the Kshatriyas, and regard the name 
as a corruption, They represent all the occupations 
requiring vernacular scholarship. Query, what was 
their actual origin ! W as it Persian ? 
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mother, do not associate Her presence 
particularly with the neem , except in Her 
specialised form of Sitola Devi. 

Wonderful properties of nourishment and 
healing belong to this, the Indian ash. Its 
leaves are used for medicine and for food. 
A man may actually live on a handful of 
them, eaten daily, and with milk they 
make an abundant and satisfying diet. The 
acrid berries, like tiny olives, provide 
lamp-oil and unguents for the very very poor. 
Even the winds that blow through it are 
laden with soothing and with health; so 
that old houses in Calcutta have a neem- 
tree on the east that the fever-breeze 
may be robbed of its poison ere it reaches 
the homestead, and touches the beloved. 
And last of all, when the tree of healing 
grows old, there sometimes breaks from 
its heart, it is said, the silver-white stream 
of the neem-milk. This gushes out, intermit¬ 
tently, for months together, and people flock 
from all over a country-side, to see the sight. 
Every drop of the precious fluid is gathered 
up and preserved, for the healing of disease, 
and whole generations after, talk of the 
miraculous spring. 

Out of the very night of time, from long 
before the dawn of history, come some of 
these most familiar associations of the 
Indian folk. 'There are two or three sacred 
trees, all of them, undoubtedly, very ancient. 
Low caste Mohammedan women make offer¬ 
ings to the spirit of healing that dwells in 
the bo, or aswatlha , the sacred tree of 
Buddhist times. This may be a remnant 
of long pre-Buddhist worship, or it may be 
only another exemplification of the universal 
law that Islam in India followed directly 
in the footsteps of Buddhism. In Orissa, 
again, and Chota Nagpur, and some districts 
north of Benares, a like worship is paid, 
by certain strictly aboriginal castes, to the 
/>a/as/i-tree, -the silk-cotton, or Butea fron - 
dosa y with its scarlet plume-like flowers 
borne on naked boughs. It was under this 
tree, it is said, that there used to be offered 
the dread agricultural rite of human sacrifice 
to Miri-Amma, the Earth-Mother. It was 
it that gave its name to the people who 
dwelt, in the days of Buddha, to the east 
of Pataliputra, against whom Ajatasatra 
built the fortress that was afterwards to be¬ 
come the seat of empire. The castes that 
ptill pay reverence to the palash , associating 


with it the name of Miri, represent doubt¬ 
less, this ancient people, the Palasii of 
Megasthenes. 

Still vaster is the antiquity that stands 
revealed, in the universal association 
of these trees with feminine divini¬ 
ties. It is true enough, as some have 
maintained,'* that the drama of nature is 
the subject matter of all mythology, and 
that therefore, by tracing out the unity 
of myths, we ought to be able to disen¬ 
tangle the great primitive spectacle funda¬ 
mental to all. But into his interpretation 
of this drama, man could not fail to import 
conceptions derived from the social forms 
about him, and from the problems that 
seemed to him most important. Hence, 
by studying the differentiation of myths, we 
may hope to discover something of the 
periods and races in which they were 
developed. When Egypt had scarcely begun 
to make bricks, and Babylon as yet was but 
a village, already, it may be, the Dravidian 
hamlets of the south of India had received 
their consecration, from the neighbourhood 
of the chosen block of unhewn stone outside 
their boundary, that remains to this day 
as the altar-place of Amma, the Infinite 
Mother. And only a palaeolithic age, 
one imagines, could have suggested as the 
ideal symbol, the low sharp pointed cone 
of rough unchiselled rock, that is worshipp¬ 
ed to this day beneath the neem. 

But if this is so, we have, in that very 
fact, some indication of the earliest of human 
sociological developments. In the present 
age, we instinctively ascribe to deity the 
aspect of masculinity. 'This is because our 
society is patriarchal, and man is dominant. 
There was an age, however when woman 
alone was the steadfast unit ; when marriage 
was an affair of an hour, and the child be¬ 
longed to his mother’s village; when all 
the men of that village were her brothers, 
the mammas , and natural defenders of her 
children ; when marriage was only lawful 
between men and women of different 
villages ; and when woman was the obvious 
head and governor of the whole. On such 
a societv, raised to the highest point of 
organisation and efficiency, were based the 
origins of the ancient Egyptian monarchy, 
the government of Babylon, and the present 

* See Mythology ef the Aryan Nations, by the 
Rev. Sir George Cox. 
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royal family of Travancore, in Southern 
India. In such a society, moreover, it was as 
.natural to call God she , as it seems to us now 
to do the very opposite. Grey-haired women 
full of strange lore about beasts, and herbs, 
with deep wise eyes, and gentle sovereignty 
of manners, were its ideal. Such were the 
Norns, the three grey fates, who watered 
the ash-tree Yggdrasil night and morning 
with water drawn from the Ocean of 
Memory turning all that it touched to 
snow-whiteness. Yet Yggdrasil was of a 
later age than the Indian neem, for one of 
its mighty roots was fixed in heaven, 
beneath the throne of ^Esir, the great God, 
where he and the Norus held court and 
judged the world. We have here the myth 
of a day when man has seized the dominant 
position, and woman already stands 
subordinated 

The worship of the neem has its centre 
in Oude and Behar, the ancient Kosala and 
Magadha. From this it spreads north and 
south, to the deserts of Scinde and the 
Dekkan. I have even seen it in the ex¬ 
treme south, in a beautiful glen near Salem. 
There the tree stood, in a sacred enclosure, 
shut in by a massive wall of grey stone, 
some five or six feet in height. Under it 
a pot was buried, bottom upwards, making 
a dome-shaped object, and here and there 
around the little court, were tiny boat¬ 
shaped lamps for ceremonial lighting. In 
Scinde they go to great trouble and expense, 
it is said, to obtain the blessed tree, and 
plant it beside some well in the desert- 
county, there to become the nucleus of a 
small artificial oasis. Only in East Bengal 
I can find no trace of its worship, except 
as the home of Sitala Devi . The aswattha 
there surpasses it in sanctity; and servants 
from that country have a notion that it is 
haunted, and to see the spirit that dwells in 
it, they hold a sign of approching death. 

Another proof of the great age of the 
neem as a sacred tree, lies in the manner 
of the worship that is offered by women. 
It is common, in later Hinduism, to perform 
the ceremony of pradakshina , or circum- 
bulation, as an act of reverence, and this 
is what we might have expected to find, 
in the worship of a tree. But this is not 
what happens. Before the neem stands its 
fragment of rude stone, and in those parts 
of the country where this vividly suggests 
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the presence of the All-Mother high caste 
women go in bands, on certain moonlight 
mights, to offer the lights and sandal paste, 
the sweetmeats and libations of milk that 
constitute the necessary offerings. When 
this has been done, they make themselves 
into a ring, and go round and round -not 
the stone, and not the tree, but—a handful 
of fire, on which incense is thrown, standing 
in front of the sacred stone. As they go, 
they sing marriage-songs, mentally praying 
probably for the birth of children, and 
finally the party breaks into groups for the 
enjoyment of games, romping, and 
singing. We have here a trace of those 
primitive seasonal dances that were the 
communal form of marriage. The neem 
may be worshipped at any time by a woman 
who has first served the community to the 
extent of feeding ten beggars. But its 
greatest festivals occur on the moonlight 
nights of Sravan and Bhadra , August and 
September. 

The ceremony of Tij takes place on the 
third night of the new moon of Sravan , or 
August. On this day it is considered 
extremely auspicious that young married 
women should receive gifts of clothes, 
jewels, or sweetmeats from their husbands' 
mothers. When the presents arrive, a 
girl calls her friends and companions, and 
they go out in the moonlight to bathe, 
put on the new possessions, worship at the 
foot of the neem , and then spend hours in 
free and boisterous merriment. On these 
occasions, it is strictly correct to be 
accompanied by the boys and young men 
of their own village, and to be joined by 
them in the games which follow. Nor is 
this difficult to understand, for the night 
represents a return to the old festivities of 
the communal wedding, when the men 
of a girl’s own village were regarded as 
her brothers, and the idea of marriage with 
one of them could not occur. Here we 
have the equivalent of the May-Day games 
of Europe, and even the idea spread by the 
Church, that May is an unlucky month for 
marriage, stands accounted for, in the 
desire to extinguish heathen rites. 

It was the same age that made the 
position of the mamma , or mother’s brother, 
as strong as it is, in Hindu society. He is 
essential at weddings, and it is he who 
must give the baby its first rice, when six 
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months old, thus accepting it as lawfully 
born of his own kindred. But the mille- 
niums that have rolled by, since the 
communal marriages of the matriarchate, 
are shown in the fact that to perform this 
ceremony, he must now come to the house 
of the child’s father. 

In the memory of communal marriages 
before the tree of healing, then, may lie 
the explanation of the Norse belief that 
Askr, the first man, was born of the ash. 
The choice of the months for these 
marriages was obviously dictated by the 
Indian climate, requiring that children 
should be born in the hot months, when 
the granaries would be full, and the need 
of labour least. Even now, it is doubtless 
for the birth of sons that wives and 
mothers pray before the neein. For how 
many thousands of years have they 
sanctified their own brooding love, in such 
spots, beneath the growing moon, ere the 
All-Mother sends to the house a new man- 
child ! 

To the threshold of history we are carried 
back, by this worship of the neem . It is 
night, the time that to primitive man 
was fraught with coolness and joy, and 
formed the basis of all time-reckoning. 
About us sleep the southern forests. Long 
ago, if it was ever there, the dim light has 
burned out before the stone at the foot of the 


sacred tree. Man is still a hunting-animal, 
contending with hairier beasts for his simple 
home. A few rude stone implements, a 
little baked pottery, and the struggling 
crops of half-wild rice, are all his posses¬ 
sions. Has he yet found fire? If so, for 
lamp oil as well a > medicine, he must come 
to the sacred tree. Even his marriage is 
not his own. He knows only his sister’s 
children. Yet already here in India, human 
society has been born. Already the lawful 
and lawless have been distinguished. Al¬ 
ready the thought of enfolding Power has 
emerged. Already the sweetness of mother¬ 
hood has been named. Already, in the 
sanctification of boundaries, the civic 
thought is born. Already the stone before 
the sacred tree indicates a Presence, the 
touch of whose feet makes sanctuary. 
Ages will go bv, and man will dream that 
the world is unchanging, ere those great 
movements will begin, north east and west, 
by which in the future, nations and civilisa¬ 
tions are to be made. Strange, that even 
now thoughts should have been conceived 
and expressed, which will never be 
forgotten, so long as man endures. Athene 
with her olive, and the Norns of the ash 
tree Yggdrasil are predestined to their place 
in human history, already in the forests 
of the Deccan, in this, the Palaeolithic 
Age. 


THE LADY FROM BENARES 


(A Short Story). 

I 

ABU Girindra Nath, the Head Goods 
Clerk of Dinapur Railway Station, 
lived in a small thatched cottage 
away in the Bazaar. After entering upon 
his service he led rather a wild bachelor 
life for about ten years. But now he was 
quite another man, having recently taken 
unto him a wife. 

Mrs. Girindra was not quite a child as 
Hindoo brides generally are—he saw to that. 
Her name was Maloti. Her complexion 
was rather dark,—but there was a tender¬ 


ness about her that made her sweet though 
she could lay no claims to beauty. Young 
as she was, she had to keep house for her 
husband. She had no mother-in-law, no sister 
-in-law, to look after her, poor child ! when 
her husband was away at work, she had 
no one in the house to talk to, no one except 
Bhojooa’s mother, who spoke no Bengallee. 
This person was there in the capacity of a 
domestic servant. She had to-be paid a 
rupee extra per month because it was stipu¬ 
lated that she should stay in the house all 
day long—looking after her young mistress. 

ft was a winter afternoon—past three 
o’clock. The Sun had declined towards the 
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western horizon. Maloti, coming out of her 
bedroom, stood in the verandah. Bhojooa's 
mother, according to her custom, was lying 
down in a corner wrapped up in blankets 
and snoring away. Maloti felt a little 
amused as she saw her in this condition. 
'‘The amount of sleep she can go through” 

- muttered Maloti to herself “is really 
wonderful.” 

At this moment a hoarse voice was heard 
shouting outside—“Babu ! Eji Babu !” 

Maloti ran towards the door and peeping 
through a chink of it saw that it was a 
station porter loaded with baggage who was 
shouting. An elderly Bengalee lady with 
widow’s weeds on, stood by his side. 

Maloti ran back to the verandah and 
called out the name of Bhojooah’s mother, 
trying to wake her up. She did it several 
times, all to no purpose. Then at last she 
began to shake her violently crying “agay 
Bhojooah kay mayee /” At last the woman 
did awake, went to the door shivering and 
let the lady in. 

A second later, the stranger stood in the 
verandah, calmly looking at Maloti. I he 
girl thought she must be a relation of her 
husband’s -but then no one was expected. 
She remained in a state of perplexity and 
could not decide whether to pronani" her or 
not. 

“Is this Girindra Babu’s house ?” — the new¬ 
comer said. 

“Yes”—replied Maloti. 

“Are you his wife ?” 

By a shake of her head Maloti indicated 
that it was so. I hen she mustered courage 
to speak ““Where are you coining from, 
Madam ?” 

“I am coming from Benares” the widow 
sweetly replied—“l was going down home, 
but unfortunately, while in the train, I lost 
my ticket. They stopped me here because 
I must buy another. I hey told me that 
the next train was not due till midnight. 
Being alone in a strange place, I thought 
I had much better find out some Bengalee 
family and beg them to let me pass the time 
in their house. Would you mind ?” 

* Pronaming is the Hindoo way of doing reverence 
to one's elderly relations or to friends who belong to 
the same or a higher caste. It is done bv kneeling 
down in front of the revered and touching the ground 
with the forehead. 
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“Oh, not at all. —You arc welcome, Madam. 
Fray be seated.” 

At Maloti’s bidding, the servant spread a 
durry in the verandah for them to sit on. 

“Here dai , run to the bazaar and buy some 
refreshments for this lady” -said Maloti, 
handing a rupee to the maid. 

“Oh, don’t trouble, thanks” — said the 
Benares lady “I have got some fruits here 
in my bundle. I wouldn’t however mind a 
plate of rice as I took the train early in the 
morning”. 

“Oh, certainly How stupid of me not to 
have guessed that. Dm\ light up the 
kitchen hre quick.” 

The Dai returned the rupee to her mistress 
and went about her work. The two ladies 
sat on the durry , talking. 

“What is your name, dear?” 

“Maloti.” 

“Where is your parental home ?” 

“Uttarparah.” 

“Are both your parents alive ?” 

Maloti, in a tone of embarrassment, replied 
—“My father died soon after I was born. 
My mother also died when 1 was quite a 
young thing,”—saying which Maloti got up 
to see how the Dai was getting on with the 
hre. She scolded her for her awkwardness and 
began to do it herself. 

A little while later, Maloti was cooking 
the food for her guest and the latter was 
sitting by her side. 

“How long have you been married ?”- 
asked the lady from Benares. 

“In the month of Bysakh.” 

“Only that ! How long have you been 
here ?” 

“About two months, I think”. 

“When does your husband leave for 
office ?” 

Maloti blushed at the mention of her 
husband. “At nine o’clock in the morning” 

she replied, her eyes directed towards the 
floor. 

“And when does he come home?” 

“At six -sometimes, as late as seven 
o’clock.” 

II 

Girindra Nath returned home no sooner 
the lamps were lighted. Maloti after giv¬ 
ing him the accustomed welcome, said — 
“So early today ?” 

Girindra smiled and stroking his wife on 
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the chin playfully, said—“I thought you 
were feeling lonely and so I made haste.” 

With beaming eyes Maloti said- “But I 
am not alone to-day. Guess who has come.” 

Girindra looked surprised. “Who is it?” 
—he enquired. 

“A Bengalee lady a widow. She was 
going home from Benares, by the afternoon 
passenger. But as she had lost her ticket, 
they stopped her here.” 

“A Bengalee lady from Benares t Was 
she alone? How old is she ?” 

“She was alone. She may be forty or 

fifty”. 

Girindra smiled as he heard his wife’s con¬ 
jecture. “You wont find out the difference 
between forty and fifty till you are forty 
yourself” he said. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Sixteen thinks forty and fifty to be very 
much the same. But forty refuses to class 
itself with fifty” -saying which he pinched 
the cheek of her who was sixteen. 

But the playfulness of his attitude did 
not last long. “I say there are so many 
Bengalee families about here, why should 
she have made us her special choice ?” 

“ Do you object ?” said Maloti, rather 
taken aback at the above remark. 

“1 certainly do. Is she good-looking?” 

Maloti frowned, “What does that matter ?” 
-she risked, shooting an angry glance at her 
husband. 

“It matters a good deal, indeed. An 
unprotected female, from Benares of all 
places in the world, I am only thinking 
what sort of a widow she is.” 

Maloti understood her husband’s meaning.* :! - 
“Oh, no”— she said with conviction -“she 
is not what you suspect. She is perfectly 
respectable.” 

“As if you knew” -remarked Girindra 
sarcastically. “When is she leaving, pray?” 

“I didn’t ask her.” 

“The next train is at midnight.” 

“How can she go alone in the night?” 

Girindra stood up saying “Never mind 
that. 1 will see her to the station myself. 

* When a Bengalee woman has the misfortune to 
make a faux pas, her people, in order to avoid scandal, 
often remove her from the family dwelling house or 
provide her with a house elsewhere, Banares being 
selectc'd in most cases. It not infrequently happens 
that after some time these unfortunate women are left 
to shift for themselves. 


The sooner we get rid of her the better,—” 
and he walked out of the room. 

Maloti sat there, looking dejected. Girin¬ 
dra returned a little later and seeing his 
wife in this condition, said—“What is the 
matter with you now?” 

“It is so awkward for me. She hasn’t 
said anything about leaving to-night. I 
can’t turn her out, can I ?” 

“Don’t you fret about that. If you can’t, 

I will.” 

Having said this, he walked to a cup¬ 
board and took out a bottle encased in a 
wire netting. He poured out some of 
its contents in a tumbler and tossed it off. 
During the next quarter of an hour he re¬ 
peated this process two or three times. 

Wonderful are the effects of the coloured 
liquid. His vexation departed mail speed. 
He became very lively and began talking 
to his wife in an exceedingly amiable 
manner. 

In the meantime, the lady from Benares 
came and stood outside the room. Girindra 
Nath suddenly went out and pronamed her 
reverently, saying “It was so good of you 
to have come, madam.” 

The lady spoke not. Girindra then stood 
up and said in his suavest manner 

“May I ask, where you live ?” 

“I am living at Benares now.” 

“Where were you going to?” 

“I was going down home, but unfortu¬ 
nately l lost my ticket ” 

Girindra interrupted her by saying— 

“Yes, yes, I have heard all that. Pray 
make yourself quite at home, madam. You 
could proceed by the same train tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“It is very kind of you, my son. But is’nt 
there a train leaving at midnight ?” 

“Of course there is-* but you don’t want 
to kill yourself by going out in the raw 
cold night, do you? If you did- we simply 
wouldn’t let you,”—and he burst into a 
melodious laughter. 

Girindra Nath wrapped himself up in a 
warm shawl and helping himself to a pan, 
went out to visit friends. 

It was late when he came back. Every¬ 
body else had gone to bed—only Maloti 
was sitting up. As soon as she opened the 
door for her husband, he kissed her on both 
her cheeks. His breath was smelling of 
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liquor—but Maloti had got accustomed 
to it. 

“So late !” exclaimed the wife. 

“There is good news.” 

“What’s it ?” 

“I have been transferred to Tari Ghat.” 

“Any increase in pay ?” 

Girindra Nath mentioned the amount. 
It was a very good lift. Maloti’s face 
flushed with joy. 

They now reached the bed-room. Girindra 
said that they would have to leave for 
the new station in three or four days 
time. 

The next morning, before leaving for 
office, he noticed the lady from Benares. 
Aside he said to his wife—“Didn’t the 
woman go last night?” 

“Goodness J Did n’t vou yourse If tell her 
to stop till to-dav ? She was only too anxious 
to leave.” 

“ftid I ?”- said (j^rindra, much vexed. 

“Anyhow, I will send a porter to fetch her 
before the after-noon train. See that she 
leaves—and you had better be careful about 
your plates.” 

Maloti said nothing she only looked at 
her husband reproachfully with her large, 
sad eyes. 

After breakfast, Maloti and the Benares 
lady sat in the courtyard, enjoying the 
warmth of the sun. They talked a great 
deal. Never since Maloti left Bengal, had 
she a chance of enjoying a conversation 
such as this with a lady friend. She had 
grown quite tired of talking Hindustani to 
Bhojooa’s mother. 

It was two o’clock now. The porter from 
the station was expected every minute. 
The Benares lady packed up her things and 
made ready to go. “I have been with you” 
—she said “only one day —and yet 1 feel it 
hard to part.” 

Maloti also entertained a similar feeling. 
She had obtained the companionship of a 
lady friend in her solitude and it was very 
soothing to her. 

It was half-past two. The porter could 
not be long in coming now. Maloti said 
to her friend—“Suppose you did not go to¬ 
day but stayed on a few days more. 
Couldn’t you do that? I feel so lonely at 
times all by myself. Some times I feel like 
crying.” 
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“Yes, I could stay over easily—but 
wouldn’t it annoy your husband ?” 

“Oh nonsense” said Maloti, although she 
knew that the apprehension was only too 
well founded. “Well, I will risk it” -said she 
to herself “It surely cannot be very wrong 
to have this lady with us for a few days 
longer. Here 1 am, going through the 
household drudgery day after day all alone, 

couldn’t I allow myself a little relaxation 
by way of having a friend to talk to? —I 
certainly could and I will”. Then she 
began 1 o rehearse in her mind as to what 
she would say to her husband in the evening 
when he should express his displeasure. 
She would give it to him pretty hot,- in¬ 
deed she would. 

It struck three, but the porter never 
turned up. The train came and went, 
they could hear the distant rumbling. Oh, 
it was such a relief! Maloti began to chatter 
away in the most lively strain. 

Towards evening, Maloti was sending 
her maid to the bazaar to buy refreshments 
for her husband. The Benares lady said— 
“Why do you use these bazaar things ? If 
l were you, I would prepare them at home 
myself.” 

“Who is going to take all that trouble” 

laughed Maloti. 

“It is no trouble at all. Let me show you 
to-day how to do it.” 

HI 

Girindra Nath was unusually late coming 
home that evening. When he saw the 
Benares lady he exclaimed —“It was so 
stupid of me—I forgot all about sending a 
porter to fetch you, madam. Since you have 
given us the pleasure of your company for 
two days, extend it another day. I haven’t 
got to go to office tomorrow and I shall 
see you off myself.” 

Maloti smelt of wine directly she came 
to her husband. “ Things are looking bad” 
— she crossly said—“you will get worse and 
worse at Tari Ghat when you earn more 
money.” 

Girindra in caressing tones, said — 

“Dear oh dear!—Do you imagine there 
are Kellner’s Refreshment Rooms there? Oh 
no—it is a very small station—quite out of 
the way. Once there, I will purify myself 
by a dip in the Ganges and give up these 
sorts of things ek dum 
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“Aren’t you going to office to-morrow?” 

“No, I have finished my work here and 
made overcharge. The day after to-morrow 
I will give a dinner to my friends to 
celebrate my lift and all arrangements for 
it must be done to-morrow.” 

Girindra Nath then sat down to his 
supper. It was such an improvement 
over his ordinary evening fare that he 
enquired of his wife how it was so. When 
told that it was the work of the Benares 
lady, he said “A thought strikes me. Do 
you think, if we asked her, she could stay 
over till the day after to-morrow and help 
you to cook the dinner?” 

“You had better ask her yourself” - said 
Maloti, greatly pleased. 

“But I shouldn’t go and speak to her in 
this condition should I ?” 

“You silly’” said Maloti in a tone of 
soft rebuke - “Didn’t you speak to her as 
you came in just now ?” 

“Did I?” gasped Girindra. Then in a 
moment his recollection seemed to revive 
and he kept on saying “Yes I did of 
course I did.” 

Maloti communicated her husband’s 
request to the Benares lady, who cheerfully 
assented. 

IV 

It was Sunday—the dixy fixed for 
Girindra Nath to leave for Tari Ghat. 
The Benares lady said—“I have changed 
my mind—and do not want to go down to 
Bengal now. I will go back to Benares.” 

Maloti proposed to her that she might 
go over with them to Tari Ghat and spend 
a lew days there and then go on to Benares, 
which was only three or four stations off. 

In the meantime Girindra came and ask¬ 
ed his wife for thirty rupees in order to pay 
off his bazaar accounts. 

“Thirty rupees ! But I haven’t got it”— 
Maloti exclaimed. 

“Didn’t I bring you eighty rupees the 
other day ?—Surely we couldn’t have spent 
all that.” 

“Well—-let me see how much is left. You 
had fifty rupees to buy things for the dinner 
and last evening when your guests arrived 
you took away the remainder on two or 
three different occasions for fresh bottles 
to entertain your company.” Having said 
this, Maloti opened her box and found that 


it contained two rupees and fourteen annas 
in all. 

“Bless me -what am l to do now?”— 
ejaculated Girindra. 

“You have yourself to thank for it”—said 
Maloti after a short silence—“Your drink 
will be the ruin of you some day. You never 
stop to think then—You simply clamour 
for money.” 

Girindra did not pay much heed to his 
wife’s well-intentioned sermon. Preparing 
to go out he said —“I must get somebody 
to lend me the amount”. 

Tne Benares lady, who was standing out¬ 
side and could hear everything that was 
passing, now called Maloti to her and said 
“Would your husband mind accepting the 
amount as a loan from me ? I am not going 
home now, so I could easily spare the 
amount”. 

Maloti delivered the message to her 
husband, but he would not hear of it. “Oh, 
no” he said — “we hardly know her at all. 
How could we accept a loan from her?” 

The lady then walked in herself. Speak¬ 
ing to Girindra for the first time face to face, 
she said- -“What harm is there if you did, my 
son ? After some little time, when you have 
settled down at Tari Ghat, I will come 
again to visit you. You can return me the 
money then.” 

Girindra pondered for a few seconds and 
then replied - “It is really very good of you, 
madam. Would you mind going to Tari 
Ghat along with us now? I could then 
repay the amount to you there in five or six 
days.” 

“WeW we\\ there *\s no hurry about \t. 
We can settle that by and by. How much 
do you require now? Only thirty rupees? 1 
could spare you a little more, my son. You 
mustn’t feel the least delicacy about it.” 

“Thirty is all that I require, madam ; 
thank you very much”—said Girindra. 

The Benares lady then opened her box 
and taking three currency notes out of it, 
handed them to Girindra. 

That evening, close upon midnight, 
Girindra left Dinapur accompanied by his 
wife and the Benares lady. Bhojooa’s 
mother set up a loud lamentation at the part¬ 
ing though she persistently refused Girindra’s 
offers to take her with them to Tari Ghat. 

On their way to the railway station, 
Maloti again tried to persuade the Benares 
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lady to come with them to Tari Ghat but 
it was of no avail. At Dildarnagar junction 
early the next morning, Girindra changed 
their train for another, bidding good bye to 
their matrony friend. 

V. 

Not long after sunrise, the young couple 
reached Tari Ghat and put up in the quarters 
provided by the Railway. After putting 
things in order a little Girindra went to the 
station to make the acquaintance of his 
fellow-workers. 

Maloti, intending to have her bath, open¬ 
ed a trunk to take out a sarec. It was this 
trunk which ordinarily contained her jewel 
case. What was her amazement to find 
that the jewel-case was not there ! 

“It must be in some other box”—she mur- 
murred to herself. Then she opened all her 
boxes, one after another, but the jewel-case 
could not be found. 

“But this is absurd ! It must be some¬ 
where”—exclaimed Maloti in a trembling 
voice and ransacked every box over and 
over again examining every fold of the 
clothes even -but with no better result. 

'Then at last she sat on the floor broken 
down- to give rent to her feelings. She 
wept like a child and tears flowed down her 
cheeks unceasingly. 

It was some time before her husband 
came home. Seeing Maloti in this predica¬ 
ment he whispered- “What is this?” 

She then related the disaster to him in 
words constantly broken with sobs. 

Girindra sank into a chair. “Have you 
searched well? - Said he. 

“\ have.” 

“When did you see it last ?” 

“I remember having putting the jewel case 
inside the black trunk at Dinapur yesterday.” 

“Did you open the trunk while in the 
train- just to take out something or other 
you know <>” 

“Yes, I did once. I was feeling chilly 
and opened it to take out a shawl.” 

“You must have taken out the jewel-case 
also and forgotten to put it back again.” 

“Oh, no” —said Maloti confidently- 

“ I he shawl was lying just at the top of 
everything else and I had no occasion to 
disturb the rest of the contents.” 

“After that where did you put the key?” 

“It was fastened to my belt.” 

“And you went to sleep after that ?” 


“1 did” said Maloti, looking blankly at 
her husbands face. 

“It is quite clear to me now” said Girin¬ 
dra after a moment’s pause—“ The Benares 
woman must have stolen it.” 

Maloti did not protest. 

“When you were fast asleep” -Girindra 
continued “She must have softly loosened 
the key from your belt, opened the box and 
extracted the jewel-case. Do you know her 
name ?” 

“No, I don’t. How could I with propriety 
enquire the name of a lady old enough to 
be my mother ?” 

“Where does she live at Benares ?” 

“In some muth° or other.” 

“Some ninth or other! Well, there are 
about a couple of hundred there. Have you 
any idea as to its locality ?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Didn’t I warn you” said Girindra 
somewhat hotly—“Didn’t I warn you at the 
very outset, not to trust these people ? They 
are a dangerous lot these strumpets of 
Benares. She has made a big haul with her 
thirty-rupee bait. 

At last Maloti lifted her eyes and protest¬ 
ed. 

“I can’t believe she has done it. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if I left it behind at 
the Dinapur house myself” -said she with 
firmness. 

But Girindra would not listen to it. 
“You little know the ways of the world, 
my dear” said Girindra loftily and then 
walked ott to send a telegram to the Police. 

VI 

A fortnight passed. During this interval 
the young couple have very nearly got over 
their grief for having lost the jewels. They 
laughed and joked and enjoyed themselves 
just as they had done in days gone by. 
Girindra Nath’s new appointment proved 
to be a very lucrative one and that no doubt 
helped to console them not a little. 

On receipt of the telegram, the Head 
Constable of Dildarnagar came that very 
day and recorded Girindra's statement 
together with a descriptive list of the missing 
jewels. Nothing has been heard from the 
Police since. 

* Muth is a monastery or a nunnery as the case 
may be. 
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It was half past eleven. Girindra Nath 
was away in his office. Maloti was sitting 
over her midday meal when the train from 
Dildarnagar arrived. Each time the train 
came in. Maloti would rush to the front door 
and through a chink in it would watch with 
childish delight the flow of life on the plat¬ 
form. On this occasion she left her meal un¬ 
finished and hastened to the door. Quite an 
unexpected sight met her gaze. The Benares 
lady came out of the train and stood on the 
platform. A porter was taking her things 
out. She seemingly made some enquiry of 
the porter and the latter pointed with his 
finger towards Girindra’s house. 

Maloti rushed hack, put away the rem¬ 
nants of her meal and made herself tidy. 
With a trembling heart she awaited the 
arrival of the lady. Such a train of thoughts 
passed through her mind within that short 
interval ! Her little heart throbbed with 
delight and she prayed inwardly that her 
visitor might remain ignorant of her 
husband’s suspicions towards her. All along 
Maloti believed her to be innocent, now 
she became certain of it ; were it otherwise 
would she have come again of her own 
accord ? 

A minute or two later, the lady stood 
before Maloti. “I am so glad you have 
come” -she said, as she offered her pronam . 
The lady placed her hand affectionately 
on Maloti’s head and blessed her silently. 

Maloti then wanted to light up a fire to 
cook a meal for her visitor, but the latter 
interrupted her bv saying -‘‘You need not 
trouble about it, dear, for it is the fast of 
ekadasi 

The two sat down, engaged in conversa¬ 
tion. Maloti could not fail to notice that 
her visitor’s countenance betrayed a sadness 
and that there was something weighing 
heavily on her mind. She made bold to 
ask her the reason for it. 

“You ought to know”—the Benares lady 
sighed. 

“What is it”—faltered out Maloti, afraid 
of the reply she might receive. 

“You suspect that I took away your jewel- 
case. You have sent the Police after me- 
and still you ask why I am looking sad ?” 

Maloti was silent for some moments, 

* Ekadasi —the eleventh day of the moon is ob¬ 
served by all Hindoo widows as a day of fast. 


overcome with a feeling of shame. Then 
she looked up and said—“Would you be¬ 
lieve me if I told you that I did not, for 
one single moment, harbour any such 
suspicion in my mind?” 

“But your husband did”- said the Benares 
lady ruefully. 

“He never thought”—said Maloti in an 
apologetic tone “that the Police would 
ever find you out. Why, only this morning 
he was saying to me that Benares contained 
no end of nunneries and to discover a 
nameless person from amongst their midst 
was entirely hopeless.” 

“They did find me out, however, and 
gave me so much trouble that I had to pay 
down two hundred rupees to free myself 
from their clutches.” 

“So, this has been your reward for making 
friends with us ! I am so sorry.” 

A silence followed. The lady then 
asked-- 

“When does your husband come home?” 

“At nightfall? 

Clouds began to gather in the sky. The 
sunlight faded away. Looking outside the 
Benares lady softly said—“1 hope it is not 
going to rain.” 

“What does it matter?” said Maloti. 

“I must be off to-day.” 

“What! To-day?” 

The lips of the lady betrayed a mo¬ 
mentary smile. “You silly girl”—she said— 
“your husband suspects me to be a robber 
and you desire that I should be your guest ? 

I must return by the two-thirty train today. 
Many belonging to our nunnery are going 
on a pilgrimage to Puri. We alj start 
to-morrow.” 

“Would you be away long?” 

“Why do yo ask ? Would we meet 
again when I return ?”—Said th^? lady, her 
eyes dimmed with tears. 

After a short pause she said —“Maloti, 
my child, would you like to please me ?” 

“Yes, if I could”—replied Maloti eagerly. 

“I have got a few articles of jewellery 
here. Wear them for my sake”—she said, 
as she unlocked her box and pulled out a 
jewel-case of exquisite workmanship. She 
then pressed a spring and the lid flew 
open. 

Maloti was amazed to see its contents. 
Gold and silver, set with rubies, diamonds 
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and other precious stones almost blinded 
her vision with their dazzle. 

“I present these to you”—said the Benares 
lady affectionately. 

Maloti was tongue—tied for a few seconds. 
Then she found words to say — “You will 
excuse me, I can’t accept these.” 

“Why not?”—said her friend complain- 
ingly. 

“Why should I take these from you ?— 
They are worth a small fortune.” 

“Well—they are my gift to you.” 

‘'May be—but what right have I to take 
them ? I mustn’t indeed.” 

Clouds deepened in the sky. There were 
signs of a coming storm. Daylight was all 
but gone. 

In slow, deliberate accents, the Benares 
lady said “Suppose you have such a 
right.” 

“I have such a right? What do you 
mean ?” said Maloti, in utter astonishment. 

Looking on the floor with tearful eyes, 
the Benares lady said almost in whispers— 

“I will tell you. That is why I have 
come today.” 

Maloti’s bossom throbbed with an un¬ 
certain terror. She glanced at the lady in 
breathless silence. 

“Is your mother really dead ?” 

“That’s what people say”—said Maloti, 
her tones clearly betraying her painful 
diffidence. 

“Then you know. I am your wretched 
mother.”—Tears freely flowed down the 
lady’s cheeks as she uttered these words. 

A thrill of horror passed through Maloti’s 
fran^. Involuntarily she moved away a 
little from her mother. 

, An incident that had occurred a few 
months ago, came back to Maloti’s mind. 
She was at her paternal home then, before 
her husband took her to Dinapur. Mokshada, 
whom she called her grandmother, had just 
returned after a long pilgrimage. She was 
sharing a bed with an aunt of hers and this 
old iady. Thinking that Maloti was fast 
asleep, the two elderly ladies began a secret 
conversation. But Maloti was really awake 
and could catch every syllable that passed 
between them. What she heard gave her 
a cruel shock of surprise. She then learnt 
for the first time that her mother whom she 
believed to be in heaven, was really alive 
and that the grandmother had accidently 


come across her in some place of pilgrimage. 
She learnt that her mother, whose memory 
she had been cherishing all her life as a most 
sacred treasure, was, in the eyes of the 
world, a fallen woman. The agony of mind 
that Maloti bore in silence that night was 
indescribable—and this was that mother! 
The pain and the humiliation of that night 
now returned to her with redoubled in¬ 
tensity. 

The mother was weeping still. After 
regaining her self-possession to some extent, 
she said—“Does my son-in-law know?” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

“When did you hear?” 

“After marriage.” 

“Was it from aunt Mokshada ? 

“Yes.” 

“It was from her that I heard of your 
marriage and that your husband was the 
Goods Clerk at Dinapur. She also told me 
that you were to come to Dinapur in the 
month of As win. 

Maloti wiped away her tears with a corner 
of her saree, looked her mother full in the 
face and said—“Then it was not by chance 
that you came to Dinapore ! Why did you ?” 
Her tone, alas, was stern and unforgiving. 

The poor mother relapsed into another 
fit of sobs. “Can one forget one’s own child ?” 

she managed to say. 

Maloti felt like crying too. It seemed 
strange to her that she should have become so 
tenderly attached to this lady, quite unaware 
of the relationship between them. 

“Why did you reveal yourself?” said 
Maloti in a tremulous voice. 

“I hardly know. I could not restrain 
myself.” 

Maloti was about to say—“I am glad you 
did or else I should never have known what 
it was to look upon one’s mother.” But 
she checked herself immediately. An inner 
voice seemed to whisper to her—“Such a 
mother ! Better not have seen her at all.” — 
So she sat there, sternly silent. 

The departure of the train drew near. 
The Station porter, as arranged, came to 
fetch away the things. 

“Please take away these jewels—I wont 
wear them”—said Maloti. 

The lady looked at her daughter’s face 
and understood what was passing in her 
mind. She said—“It is not as you suppose. 
You may wear them without the slightest 
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compunction. Had it been otherwise, I 
would much rather have thrown them into 
the river than given them to you . For 
fourteen years I have clone penance for the 
one single folly of my life. These articles 
of jewellery arc not the wages of my sin. 
My father was a very rich man, and he gave 
me these when I was married.” 

“Hut still I feel I cannot use them, without 
consulting my husband first.” 

“Yes, ask him. Should he however 
disapprove, you may sell them and make 
over the proceeds to some Hindoo temple.” 

She rose to go. 


Maloti, in spite of her resolution to the 
contrary, now fully surrendered herself to 
the claims of nature. Clasping the feet of 
the lady with both her arms, she made her 
obeisance and in a voice choked with tears, 
said—“Mamma, come again.” 

“May you be a Savitri,* may fortune and 
happiness ever attend your path”,—the 
mother blesseed the child, and the next 
moment she was gone. 

Translated from the Bengali of 
Prabhat Kumar Mukf.rji. 

* Savitri in Hindoo mythology, is one of the noblest 
examples of wifely devotion and fidelity. 


THE KOYAS—THE HILL TRIBE OF THE GODAVARY 

AGENCY 


T HE Koyas are an aboriginal tribe 
living in the Agency tracts forming 
the north-western angle of the 
Godavary District. The Agency tract 
known as such from the administrative 
system there in force is entirely occupied 
by a portion of the range of the Eastern 
Ghats which in this tract consists of broken 
and scattered hills and spurs. There are thick 
jungles on these hills. The Agency tracts 
are the most sparsely peopled area, the 
population being 5r to the square mile in 
the whole Godavary District which is the 
most thickly peopled area of the Northern 
Districts. The language of the Koyas is 
Koyi, which is spoken by one-half in the 
Bhadrachalam and one-fourth of the people 
in the Polavaram Taluqs. The Koyas 
make up about a third of the whole 
population of the Agency, where the total 
population is about fifty thousand. Besides 
these Koyas of the Godavary Agency, there 
are 1100 Koyas living in the hilly tracts of 
the Vizagapatam District. 

The Agency tract forms the most ex¬ 
clusively agricultural area in the Presidency 
and affords some scope to these hillmen 
who depend upon cultivation. The first 
four or five months ©f the year are 
practically rainless when the heat is intense 
and the verdure of the hill tops becomes 


parched up and no agricultural operations are 
carried on. During these months they have 
to depend mainly upon work in forests 
which owing to their abundance, diversity 
and the facility with which they can be 
exploited are of great value, the total 
forest area being 952 square miles in the 
Agency. Their principal occupation is to cut 
valuable timber as teak, xylia, Dalbergia, 
Latifolia, bamboo, which are increasing in 
demand by traders who take them down 
the river for sale in the plains. 'Tamarind, 
myrabolams, honey, wax are the principal 
items of minor forest products which are 
collected and stocked by them and are 
taken on the shandy days to the nearest 
markets for sale. 

One of the most abominable vices to 
which the Koya is an incorrigible victim is 
drink. The Gilugu tree yields plenty 
of its juice during these first four months 
of the year and he almost lives upon it. 
He knows no sober moment during the 
course of the whole day and is tipsy and 
it is hardly possible to have any sort of 
dealing with him. The chief reason which 
contributes to this evil is the freedom of the 
tracts from the imposition of the Abkari 
rules and regulations and their exclusion 
from the tree-tax area. But the Koya 
woman is comparatively free from the vice 
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and it is she that works for the bread of the 
family during this season. 

Now the South-west monsoon which sets 
in about the middle of June and brings 
about | of the annual rainfall, breaks in 
more heavily and much earlier in the Agency 
tracts. The Koyas generally cultivate 
cholam, ragi, cumbu, and maize. One of the 
most prominent and peculiar methods of 
cultivation is the shifting Podu cultivation. 
It is made on the slopes of the hills and on 
plain rocky soil covered with thick vegeta¬ 
tion. A clearance is made in the jungle 
and the trees are burnt and the seed is sown 
in the ashes. The next year a fresh site 
is chosen. This process is repeated year 
after year and a great portion of the jungle 
is cleared out in this way. This practice 
of Podu cultivation is condemned as being 
damaging to the forests and it is said that 
the results are very apparent in the some 
localities. It has now been prohibited 
within some reserved forests except the 
Rampa tract to which for political reasons 
the Forest Act is not extended. 

The Agency tracts are very rich in the 
larger fauna peculiar to such remote and 
wild rigions. Wild beasts like the tiger, 
leapard, cheetah, panther, the wild pig, the 
bison frequent the forests, while the last of 
these, the bison, is to be found in the 
Papikondo range. 

The Koyas having their dwellings in the 
forest infested with such wild and ferocious 
animals and being prompted sometimes by 
love for sport and the instinct of self-defence 
and sometimes by the rewards which 
Government offer for their extermination, 
shoot them and have thus become expert 
shikaris and fine archers. Their weapons 
consist of guns of their own make and 
bows and arrows which have sharp and 
pointed ends. The mechanical skill mani¬ 
fested in these weapons speaks well of the 
Koyas as good mechanists and artisans, 
however rude they are in other respects. 
The Agency is rich in bird life and among 
the rare birds are to be found the peacock, 
the imperial pigeon, pied myna and brun- 
giraz which are reared by the Koyas either 
for pleasure or for sale. The European 
officials coming here have a great fancy for 
these birds of variagated colours and rich 
plumage and either buy or receive them as 
presents. 

io 


The Agency tracts being notorious for 
fevers and malaria of a peculiar and virulent 
type, the Koyas suffer badly from it very 
often. The fever attacks them severely in the 
winter season and its approach is presaged 
by a shivering chill and the attack lasts 
for two or three hours. It visits the victim 
either every day or every alternate day. 
Quinine and other refined drugs are beyond 
their reach and their only remedies are the 
medicinal herbs and roots of the forests when 
the fever is on. They also consume large 
quantities of opium as a prophylactic 
against malarial fever. Where in the plains 
immediately after confinement costly medi¬ 
cines as musk, assafetida, &c. are adminis¬ 
tered to females to generate heat, it is 
believed that the administration of a juice 
prepared from the herbs from the hills proves 
as efficacious. 

The Koyas are in a famished condition 
leading a hand to mouth life in spite of the 
advantages and facilities which mother 
nature has so beautifully bestowed upon 
them. As will be seen from the accom¬ 
panying photo of a group of Koyas in the 
Polavaram Tahsil, they are a lean emaciat¬ 
ed tribe, the bony structure of their physi¬ 
cal frame being most prominently seen 
from without. It will be astonishing to an 
outsider ignorant of the local conditions and 
circumstances to realise how it is that 
people living in regions abounding in such 
rich and valuable forest products live hardly 
above indigence. The secret is, these Koyas 
are a most simple unsophisticated and abso¬ 
lutely contented people, ignorant of the cun¬ 
ning arts of civilised life, their wants rising 
hardly above the bare necessities of life, 
which consist of food and raiment. They 
will have their dealings exclusively with a 
particular Shahukar (trader) in whom they 
have implicit confidence. I hey barter all 
their valuable forest and agricultural pro¬ 
ducts which they diligently store all the 
year round for a few articles of necessity as, 
clothes, tobacco, matches, opium, which are 
of trifling value compared with that of the 
former articles exchanged by the Koya. 
Needless it is to tell that today we can see 
the crafty and cunning Shahukar carrying 
on unequal and unfair trade in the Agency 
tracts and growing rich at the expense of 
the Koya. 

The Koyas are an illiterate people, their 
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native dialect being Kovi which is a purely 
spoken dialect. 'There are a few Govern¬ 
ment elementary schools in the hill villages, 
where the medium of instruction is Telugu 


which is not the language of the Koyas. 
While the percentage of those able to read 
and write is little more than four in the 
District, the agency tracts where the per- 
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centage is less than two are naturally far 
more backward than the rest and among 
the Koyas it is almost nothing. But private 
enterprise in the institution of the Anglican 
Mission which has a branch at Dunima- 
guden has been carrying on the work of 
proselvtization and education. 

The Koyas are generally believed to have 
been in possession of mantras and other 
occult and mysterious powers, so much so, 
that by the utterance of an imprecation, they 
can do harm to and even kill those that 
offend them. 'They are also credited with 
having most powerful herbs and roots as 
antidotes to snake poison and scorpion 
sting. But one who can see face to face 
these simple and artless Koyas can say 
without fear of contradiction that these 
wild stories have no foundation. One very 
often hears of the Koya dance, which is 
greatly appreciated by the Europeans, who 
have a great fancy to witness it and lose 
no opportunity to enjoy it. It is a kind 
of dance in which both the males and 
the females take part. The males come 
with drums carrying a peculiar kind of 
head gear fixed with the horns of the bison, 
with a bundle of peacock feathers hanging 
behind. While the males form into a ring and 
move round beating their drums, the 
females form another concentric ring 
outside the males and sing a melodious 
song to the accompaniment of the beat of 
the drum, in their own Ko\ i language, 
swaying their bodies to and fro. The late 
Governor of Madras Lord Ampthill during 
his visit to the Gorge, witnessed the dance 
arranged in his honor and expressed great 
satisfaction at the performance. 

The Koyas are a very superstitious people. 
At the commencement of the agricultural 
season they perform the Bhumi Pantlaja , /.t\, 
the worship of the earth for her propitiation, 
so that she may yield her crops in 
abundance. They have a great relish for 
beef and on all festive occasions they kill 
a buffalo, a bull or a cow to have a hearty 
sumptuous meal over its meat and if they 
have not got an animal of their own to 
kill they do not hesitate to steal one. 

The Government are very kind and con¬ 
siderate to these Koyas from considerations 
of political expediency. They are exempt 
from the imposition of taxes which press 


heavily upon the people in the plains. Some 
portions of the Agency tracts are exempt 
from the Forest Acts. They are not within 
the tree-tax area and not subject to the 
Abkari Rules and Regulations, many of the 
substantive and adjective laws are not in 
force here and civil courts are required to 
exercise justice, equity and good conscience. 
The rents on land and the Government 
assessment are comparatively light here. “A 
few villages in the Agency tract have been 
settled in r899 and 1900, but the majority 
of them in some taluqs are farmed out 
anually. In the Government villages of the 
Bhadachainm taluq the hi 11 men used to 
pay 4 annas for the area one can clear, or 
about three acres, but now they pay 4 annas 
per acre” 

The render must have seen from the above 
that owing to certain political considerations 
the hi Ilmen of these tracts are given a very 
lenient treatment and enjoy a certain immu¬ 
nity from the rigour of the administrative 
machinery. The reason for the political 
considerations is to be sought in the famous 
Ratnpa rebellion which is a rebellion of the 
hillmen of the Rampa tract. The following 
is the official version :— 

“The Rampa tract is originally held as a 
jagir by the munsabdars of that place. In 
1858 owing to the unpopularity of mansab- 
dars, disturbances broke out which lasted 
till 1862. A police force was then recruited 
among the hillmen. In 1879 the Scheduled 
Districts Act was extended to this tract and 
in the same year there took place a second 
rising called the Rampa rebellion which 
involved the employment of troops. It was 
not finally quelled till 1881 when the 
leader Chendrayya was killed. The man- 
sabdar has been deported early in 1886 and 
a settlement made with most of the 
mansabdars in 1889. These latter still hold 
the greater part of the country paying a 
light tribute.” 

The tenure on which this part of the tract 
is held corresponds to the Petit Serjeantry 
of the Saxon Tenures after the Norman 
conquest, which consists in holding lands 
of the Government by rendering them 
annually some small implement of war, as 
a bow, a sword, a lance, an arrow or 
the like. 

P. Sunpara Siva Row. 
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THE STORY OF WEDGWOOD POTTERY 

By E. M. Tait. 


C LOSE to the little railway station of 
Etruria in Staffordshire stands the 
most famous pottery in the world, a 
quaint, rambling conglomeration of low 
brick buildings which—save for the inevit¬ 
able touch of time, and for the addition of 
the museum, built some four years ago— 
remains just as it was built by Josiah 
Wedgwood in the eighteenth century. He 
named it “Etruria” after the birth-place of 
that old Etruscan art which he was destined 
to revive, in such perfection that his 
methods cannot be improved upon, and are 
exactly carried out to-day in the making of 
modern Wedgwood. The very vats in 
which he first mixed the amalgam for his 
jaspar and black basalt are still in use, and 
absolutely the only difference in the whole 
process is that the raw materials are ground 
by machinery. 

But before describing the different process¬ 
es by which the characteristic Wedgwood 
ware is made, it is necessary to refer to 

THE LIFE STORY OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

Since, in some mysterious way, the person¬ 
ality of the grand old potter still seems to 
pervade the place that he built, and the 
beautiful ware that bears his name. He 
came of a race of potters, though, of his 
immediate forbears, there is no record save 
the mere fact that they were working 
potters. Born in 1730, the thirteenth and 
youngest child of Thomas and Mary Wedg¬ 
wood, Josiah took to the family trade at the 
early age of eleven years, and was put to 
work at the thrower’s wheel. He must have 
inherited 

“Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true 
play.” 

for, in less than a year he rivalled and sur¬ 
passed the best workmen in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

At that time the art of pottery was at 


such a low ebb that it could scarce be 
dignified by the name of “art,” but from the 
first Josiah Wedgwood was fired by the 
ambition to discover the secret of the Etrus¬ 
can potters, lost since the dark days when 
the Huns, the Goths and the Vandals laid 
Italy waste, fifteen hundred years ago. 

For many a year the secret evaded him, 
but still he struggled on, always handicapp¬ 
ed by delicate health, for while still a child 
(in his twelfth year) he suffered from a 
severe attack of small pox, which left him 
with an affection of one knee, later aggra¬ 
vated by an accident, and eventually 
necessitating amputation, and soon after 
this operation the fear of blindness fell on 
him, whereupon, dismayed but undaunted, 
he eagerly instructed his beloved partner, 
Bentley, in the mystery of “pott-making” as 
he understood it. 

Happily he was spared the tragedy 
which loss of eyesight would have been to 
him; nevertheless, it was yet twenty years 
before he discovered the secret which had 
eluded him for so long—the making of the 
'‘Barberini black,” now known as black 
basalt, and the “Jasper” ware, which, adorn¬ 
ed with classic white porcelain designs in 
bas relief, has ever since been known as 
characteristic “Wedgwood.” 

During those strenuous years he made 
over six thousand “trials” ! Most of these 
duly labelled in his own hand, remain to 
this day. and are now enshrined in the 
museum at Etruria. 

THE RAW MATERIALS. 

That secret of the jasper and black basalt, 
discovered after such long and painful 
endeavour, is naturally guarded closely by 
Josiah Wedgwood’s descendants, but the 
raw ingredients lie in heaps outside, as they 
were dumped down from the adjacent 
wharf, where the canal boats discharged 
them. Dorset clay, China day, Cornish 
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stones, and flint; there they lie, rude and 
unpromising enough, though destined to 
become—after sore trials by fire and water, 
and again by fire—things of exquisite grace 
and beauty, fashioned by the hand of man. 

In the big circular vats the amalgam is 
ground between great stones, and churned 
up with water to the consistency of thick 
cream ; then it is passed through sieves as 
fine as “bolting cloth,” solidified by 
hydraulic pressure into rolls, which emerge 
like huge sausages from a gigantic sausage 
machine. The rolls are shouldered and 
borne off to yet another trough-like 
machine, where they are kneaded and 
mixed to the due consistence. The clay is 
now in plastic shapeless lumps, ready for 
the potter. 

THE THROWER’S WHEEL 

is practically the same to-day as in the dim 
ages when men first began to fashion vessels 
of clay upon it; still, to the uninitiated, 
wonderful and mysterious in its working. 

I he potter takes a lump of clay from the 
“tender,” the woman who stands, with 
watchful eyes and ready hands, in attend¬ 
ance on him. He flings it on the whirling 
wheel, with a free, graceful, apparently 
careless movement, really with a precision 
that can only be acquired with long 
practice. It rises up immediately in a kind 
of cone shape, and the potter intently guides 
and manipulates it, fashioning it—with 
swiftness that seems incredible to the on¬ 
looker who sees the process for the first 
time—to a vessel of beauty and utility. 
“Hath not the potter power over the clay ?” 

BEVELLING. 

The woman receives the crock from his 
hands and sets it aside. If it be jasper 
ware, it is removed in a minute or two, 
and stands on a trestle in the open air for 
a certain time, so that it may harden a little 
without becoming dry. It is then “in order” 
for the decoration. Grooves, stripes or in- 
tagliated designs generally are imparted 
by the beveller on a wheel very similar to 
that of a lapidary. The beveller also has 
a woman ‘'tender,” who works the wheel 
by means of a big primitive-looking treadle 
on which she balances herself, creating slow 
or fast revolutions in obedience to a glance 
from her fellow worker. 


CASTING THE WEDGWOOD DESIGNS. 

Next comes the application of the relief 
designs in pure white porcelain. The 
designs are first cast in plaster of Paris 
matrices, into which the porcelain clay is 
pressed, and scraped level with the surface 
of the matrix, with the blade of what 
looks like an ordinary table knife. Then 
it is manipulated deftly, and loosened with 
a small spatulate steel instrument, so 
that a smart tap deposits it on a slab of 
moist plaster of Paris, still soft, but as 
delicately clear cut as a fine cameo. Most 
of this casting is done by women and girls, 
though skilled workmen are emploved 
both for casting and applying the more 
elaborated designs. 

APPLYING THE WEDGEWOOD FIGURES. 

This is perhaps the most delicate and 
difficult operation of all ; though, like 
everything that is well done, it appears so 
easy to the tyro. The surface of the 
vase —or other article to be decorated— 
is slightly moistened with a camel hair 
brush dipped in water, the design is placed 
on, and gently pressed with the finger-tips 
till it adheres closely and firmly. The 
art lies in exerting sufficient pressure with¬ 
out in any way defacing the design, 
which is still in a quite soft state. The 
small detached designs that appear on 
cream jugs, match stands, salt cellars, 
and other small articles of the kind are 
applied bv girls, who speedily acquire 
extraordinary dexterity. The swiftness and 
accuracy with which they attach the 
tiny cameos must be seen to be believed. 
More important pieces, such as large 
vases and plaques, demand the services 
of skilled craftsmen. Wedgwood’s present 
'‘master craftsman” is Mr. Lovett, who 
has been employed at the pottery for 
over half a century. 

FIRING THE JASPER WARE. 

The decoration finished, the jasper 
ware is ready for firing. Each piece is 
placed carefully inside a large pan of 
coarse earthenware known as a “sagger” 
(abbreviation of “safeguard”) and is 
packed round with fine white sand. The 
“saggers” are then placed in the great 
kiln, heated by eight furnaces, in such a 
manner that as many different degrees of 
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temperature can he produced. Exactly 
the right period and temperature required 
by each article can be determined by 
experience only. The experts who attend 
to the firing seem to know by instinct 
that two articles, apparently exactly 
similar in shape and size, will require 
entirely different treatment. One may 
be left where it was first placed ; another 
may have to be shifted twice or thrice 
before the right result is obtained. In 
the furnace a great transformation is 
wrought. Most of the jasper ware when 
it is placed in the “saggers” is practically 
one colour—a greyish white. There is a 
scarcely discernible difference in colour 
between the grounding and the applied 
design, except when the former is to be 
sage-green when finished. In that case 
the clay is a pretty pinkish mauve before 
firing, while the raised design is greyish 
white. But during the firing the jasper 
assumes its permanent colouring, the 
characteristic Wedgwood shades, dark 
or light blue, lilac, or sage-green, with the 
pure white designs in clear relief 

THIS BLACK BASALT WARE 

employed chiefly for busts, statuettes, 
candlesticks, and occasionally for tea¬ 
pots, pitchers, and so on, is made in an 
entirely different way, from a liquefied 
amalgam, that looks just like molten gun 
metal, and is cast in plaster of Paris 
moulds, much after the manner of metal¬ 
casting. 

“the new museum” 

at Etruria has become a kind of Mecca 
for connoisseurs of ceramics in general and 
of Wedgwood in particular ; for it is stored 
with priceless treasures, the very existence 
of which was unsuspected until a few years 
ago. Then, in one of the rambling old 
buildings that constitute the pottery, certain 
relics were found, and a further search 
resulted in the discovery of practically every 
original design and model achieved by old 
Josiah Wedgwood and the glorious band of 
artists and craftsmen he gathered round him. 
Here was the work of Dalmazzoni, and 
his pupil Pacetti ; John Flaxman and his 
friend and comrade John de Vere, whose 
work is so similar that even experts are 
fain to attribute certain designs to one or 


the other, since they cannot discriminate 
between them ; Joachim Smith, the portrait 
modeller ; James Tassie, who began life as 
a stonemason in Glasgow, and whom old 
Josiah eulogised as “an admirable artist, 
and an honourable man whom it is a credit 
to emulate”; that strange, complex, erratic 
creature, John Vozez, a modern Daedalus in 
his genius ; and Henry Webber, the friend 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by whom he was 
introduced to Josiah Wedgwood, to become, 
in time, the grand old potter’s right-hand 
man, and the person primarily responsible 
for the Wedgwood chef-d\euvre , the famous 
replica of the Barberini or Portland Vase. 

Among the treasure now enshrined in 
the museum — all in a perfect state of 
preservation arc the wax originals of. 
“The Dancing Hours,” first designed for 
a mantel frieze, but afterwards adapted 
to plaques and vases. Here, too, are the 
“Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” “Apollo 
and the Nine Muses,” “ The Apotheosis of 
Homer,” “The Wine and Water Ewers,” 
and two curiously interesting bas reliefs, 
in commemoration of the Commercial 
Treaty with France in 1789, that have 
been recently and appropriately used 
apropos our present entente cordiale with 
France. All these are by Flaxman, and, 
in addition, are Pacetti’s “Prometheus,” 
“Endymion,” and “Priam before Achilles” ; 
de Vere’s “Rape of Prosperine”—a magnifi¬ 
cent piece of work ; together with the 
original matrices cast for these, by the same 
artists. Here are Tassie’s moulds for the 
Portland Vase, cast from those made by 
Peekler, the gem engraver, while the vase 
was still in the possession of the Barberini 
family; these were only found a few days 
before the museum was opened : together 
with the before-mentioned six thousand 
trials made by old Josiah, each labelled and 
annotated in his own hand writing. 

THE BARBERINI OR PORTLAND VASE. 

'The reproduction of this vase, the most 
perfect specimen of old Etruscan art extant, 
was considered by Josiah Wedgwood the 
crowning event in his career. The original 
vase was discovered early in the seventeenth 
century by some workmen, who, digging near 
Monte del Grano, came across a vault contain¬ 
ing a superb sarcophagus, within which was 
the vase, evidently a sepulchral urn enshrin- 
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ing the ashes of some lady of quality, pro¬ 
bably one of the daughters of Marcus Aurelius 
and his notorious spouse, Faustina. The 
vase became the property of the Bar- 
berini family, anti was the gem of their 
priceless collection for considerably more 
than a century ; when, on the dispersion 
of the Barberini treasures, it was pur¬ 
chased in Rome by Sir William Hamilton, 
and sold by him to the then Dowager 
Duchess of Portland. After her death it 
was put up for sale in 1786, and bought 
in for a thousand guineas by the Duke of 
Portland, who immediately lent it to Josiah 
Wedgwood, in order that he might, if pos¬ 
sible, copy it. This task for a considerable 
time appeared impossible, chiefly owing to 
the difficulty experienced in matching the 
“Barberini Black,” of which the vase is 
composed. Webber, the modeller employed, 
was engaged for at least two years on the 
design, and by July 1789 no perfect copy 
had been effected, though Josiah Wedgwood 
wrote hopefully at that date, “I begin to 
see my way to the final completion of it ” 
In the following October the first perfect 
replica was reproduced. This is now in 
the possession of the Portland family ; 


while the original Barberini vase—now 
usually designated the “Portland Vase” - 
is in the British Museum. 

The second copy, also absolutely perfect 
in every detail, was made soon after, and 
belongs to a member of the Wedgwood 
family, who has lent it to the museum at 
Etruria. From it all subsequent replicas 
have been, and still are, modelled. Before 
Josiah Wedgwood’s death in 1795 twenty- 
four highly finished copies were made; and 
in the year 1878 the present firm began to 
reproduce the vase, on exactly the same lines 
and with equal success, though the number 
of copies is, and will remain, strictly 
limited. 

Although when speaking of “Wedgwood” 
nearly everyone refers to the characteristic 
jasper and basalt, an enormous amount of 
porcelain and earthenware for ordinary 
domestic purposes is made at Etruria, much 
of it of exquisite quality and design, while 
even the least expensive earthenware is de¬ 
corated by hand ; but this, of course, lacks 
the peculiar interest that invests the classic 
pottery in which Josiah Wedgwood’s genius 
survives, and will survive. 


HOW ELEPHANTS ARE TRAINED 

By A. W. Rolkek. 


T O the average spectator who sits com¬ 
fortably watching the performance 
of a group of trained elephants, the 
most interesting feature in connection with 
the show never occurs. He sees before 
him gigantic grey mountain of flesh rearing 
on hind-legs or waltzing at command of a 
puny human, obediently as if they were so 
many puppies. He sees them lower their 
gnarled, bony heads to the ground and 
clumsily lift hind-quarteis till they stand 
upside down, fat stump legs in air, like so 
many frolicking schoolboys. He sees them 
as they stand on ends of oak planks and 
bob up and down, playing see : saw with 
every evidence of the delight of five-ton 
babies; as they gingerly balance themselves 


on the top of a series of huge wooden 
bottles or carefully poise themselves as 
they walk an enormous wooden cylinder. 
He' sees them perform tricks too difficult 
for most humans, and notices in the faces 
and attitudes of the beasts the almost 
human expression of pleasure or painful 
anxiety. Yet, how the trainer managed to 
make these dumb brutes understand what 
he wanted, and how he took the leviathans, 
outweighing him sixty times over, and step 
by step taught them their acrobatic tricks, 
are questions that suggest themselves only 
to the more thoughtful. 

As a matter of fact, teaching an elephant 
to perform tricks is simply a matter of 
teaching gigantic, seemingly awkward crea- 
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turewith the mind and the friendly instincts 
of a two-year-old child. The monstrous 
bumpy skull, covered with warty hide, may 
seem an unpromising dome of wisdom ; yet 
within the four inches of bone which not 
even a rifle can pierce, there is a marvellously 
developed brain, which glimpses forth only 
through the tiny twinkling eyes In dread 
feet, in four-foot tusks, in the trunk that 
squirms ever restless like a huge python, 
are death and destruction; yet not even 
the deer is more naturally timid than this 
almighty Lord of the Wilderness. The 
ponderous, slow-moving body may appear 
hopelessly awkward ; yet within those heavy 
joints is the nimbleness of an acrobat. To 
these advantages add steadiness of nerve, 
quick perception of the hope of reward and 
natural craving to be patted and petted, 
and you have an idea of the sort of pupil 
the elephant trainer has before him. 

Time was when elephant trainers went 
at these overgrown babies hammer and 
tongs, using the most primitive methods 
to try to make them understand what 
was wanted, wasting half the time fright¬ 
ening the sensitive creatures nearly to 
death, and then assuring them that it 
was all right. 

To teach an elephant to lie down at 
word of command, for instance, blocks 
and tackle were fastened to beams of 
the training-barn over the elephant’s 
head and to slings connected with each 
of the beast’s four feet, and, every time the 
trainer gave the cue, an army of men 
manned ropes and pulled legs from under 
the unfortunate, until, with a thud that 
shook the building, he would crash to the 
ground. The stall was heavily littered to 
prevent injury, of course ; but the startling 
experience of the mysterious overhead 
rigging, of the groan and creak of the blocks 
and of the thirty or forty keepers that each 
time produced the terrifying results, spoiled 
many a fine beast. Trumpeting with fright, 
the poor creature would throw his trunk in 
a wild, vain effort for support, staggering, 
swaying, showing the whites of his eyes, as 
his feet were drawn closer and closer to¬ 
gether until he realised he must fall. 

Panting, he would land in a pitiful heap 
unable to understand what had happened 
to him; and then the trainer would come 
with sugar and carrots, and try to win back 


his favour and make him understand that 
no harm was intended -until next time, 
when he would throw him all over again. 
Most of the animals learned in time what 
was wanted when they received their cues 
to lie down ; but many a one stung to 
resentment, quietly bided his time, grabbed 
a tormentor about the waist, and when he 
saw an opening whipped forth his trunk 
and.hurled him crashing thirty feet clear to 
the roof of the elephant barn. 

It was not until Peter Barlow, a former 
Bn mum and Bailey elephant trainer, went 
to Ceylon, that the white man took a leaf 
from the book of the little brown men on the 
other side of the earth, and learned really 
how to train elephants. In that land, where 
the boast of man is that he is half-brother 
to the elephant, no blocks and tackle were 
necessary to train these animals. Rarely 
even the ankus or elephant hook was used. 
'Throughout long watches of the night men 
slept between the fore-legs of their beasts, 
talked to them, and treated them almost as 
if they were human creatures, and the 
animals learned with astounding rapidity. 
The identical tricks our trainers took from 
eight to twelve months to teach our ele¬ 
phants, by means of block and tackle, the 
natives of Ceylon taught in as many weeks. 

Barlow watched and learned, and returned 
home with a herd of thirty elephants, so 
green that they had ropes of jungle grass 
still about their necks. Inside of two months 
fifteen of the elephants were finished per¬ 
formers ; and the other fifteen also perfor¬ 
med all that season. For three or four years 
men marvelled at Barlow and his secret 
methods. Then one of his assistants started 
out for himself as an elephant trainer, and 
since then the East Indian method of train¬ 
ing elephants has been adopted universally. 

By this method the expert proceeds scienti¬ 
fically upon the principle that the elephant 
is a creature of intelligence second only to 
himself, and that this giant, which, at one 
stroke, could wipe him out of existence, has 
really the heart of a good-natured, simple- 
minded boy, and is willing and anxious to 
obey, once his instructor has succeeded in 
explaining himself. Exactly as a trainer 
proceeds to train a performing horse the 
simple trick of raising a fore-foot at com¬ 
mand, so the trainer teaches the elephant 
this trick ; for sake of uniformity starting 
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always with left foot, for the foot first broken 
in is the one the elephant will spring from 
ever afterward, when subsequently taught 
to rear on his hind-legs, 

Grasping a fore-leg between two hands, 
the trainer strains upward. “Up, Up, Judv j” 
he says, and just as a green horse will raise 
a fore-leg when a shoer grasps an ankle, 
so the huge, warty leg, big round as a beer 
barrel, is raised obediently. For ten or 
twenty seconds the trainer may hold a hand 
against the uplifted foot, signifying that it 
is to remain suspended ; then “Down, 
Down, Judy !” he says, and releases his hold 
and down comes the ponderous member, 
with its two-inch sole of solid horn, noise¬ 
less as the tread of a kitten. 

For that wonderful piece of work Judy 
must have a lump of sugar, and she raises 
her trunk and opens her mouth so that the 
trainer can toss it into the triangular shaped 
little maw and thus save her time and 
trouble. Again and again the expert lifts 
the foot, which comes up more and more 
promptly, until by degrees the mere touch 
of a hand or whipstock, a bare pointing 
with the whip, a bare word of command, 
or an almost imperceptible motion with 
a lash, is enough to bring up the foot and 
keep it raised until the cue is given to lower. 
Then, in the same manner as the left foot 
was educated, the right foot and then the 
two hind-feet are broken in. 

Standing in front of a leviathan that 
weighs from two to five tons, and reaches 
from three to seven feet above the head of 
the trainer, it seems a puzzle how the weak 
human is going to get it to rear on its hind- 
feet without using block and tackle to hoist 
it. Nothing is simpler, however, because 
of the sign language connecting man and 
beast, and the natural willingness and 
readiness with which the giant understands. 
Commanding the elephant to raise a. left 
foot, the keeper now orders it to raise at the 
same time the right, while he reaches a 
hand and pushes upward against the ele¬ 
phant’s chin to indicate direction. Puzzled 
and perplexed what to do in this emergency, 
the elephant simply shifts from foot to 
foot. 

But with calm persistence the expert 
continues, the elephant trying now this 
3-nd now that, mentally groping to find 
what is wanted. Forty, fifty times the 


trainer may have to repeat his orders, 
always pushing upward against the chin 
as in the first instance, before he is encour¬ 
aged. 

Then light dawns on the elephant, and, 
raising the left foot from the ground, it 
makes from the right the slightest, tiniest 
upward spring. An inch, a half-inch, a 
nearly unsuccessful attempt is all this 
first effort may mean. 'Then up goes the 
trunk and the mouth opens. There is 
much sugar and petting and caressing, 
and a trunk is wrapped affectionately 
about the man. 

Gradually and carefully the trainer 
must now proceed. Standing on hind¬ 
legs is not so novel a thing for elephants 
in a jungle, where delicious green hangs 
high; but exercising in this manner in an 
elephant barn for an hour or so at a time 
is a different matter. Gigantic muscles 
and sinews, of course, underlie the thick 
pebble-hide ; but the weight these are 
compelled to lift is little short of stupend¬ 
ous, and they must be developed gradually 
or soreness and stiffness results, even as 
unusual physical exertion produces these 
in a human creature. 

At first clumsily, then with more and 
more self-assurance, the elephant raises 
both fore-feet higher and higher from the 
ground, at first rearing only for a few 
seconds, until by little stages, even as a 
baby learns to stand alone, it acquires 
knack and strength to balance itself as 
long as a minute or two. On hind-legs, 
upraised fore-legs crooked at the joints 
like a begging poodle, the towering beast 
rears, trunk curved on high, red mouth 
open, and little biown eyes twinkling, 
between his fore-legs the human mite 
with outstretched arms, upturned palms 
lightly touching the gigantic feet, which, 
were they to come down in anger, could 
crush even as the foot of a boy might 
smash the egg of a robin. 

From rearing on hind-legs to learning 
to walk upright is a mere natural step. 
As the elephant rears, the trainer faces 
it, and, always pressing a hand against 
each upraised foot to indicate that the 
erect position is to be maintained, he walks 
backward, coaxing the pupil. When one 
weighs between four thousand and ten 
thousand pounds, standing erect on hind- 


IX 
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legs is bad enough ; but walking in this 
position seems unheard-of. Time and 
again the big fellow comes down to all 
fours ; but patiently the trainer tries over 
and over again, patting, coaxing, and ever 
talking, until at last the timid one makes 
the slightest shuffle forward. 

No child venturing for the first time along 
a floor out of the arms of its mother seems 
more pitifully helpless and miserable than 
this gigantic lovable clown, so willing and 
anxious to please and yet so filled with fear. 
But it is not that the pupil is not naturally 
gifted to perform this feat. He is simply 
desperately cautious, and only after a num¬ 
ber of lessons does he gain sufficient confi¬ 
dence to lengthen his steps and boldly 
follow his trainer. 

On the trick of walking on hind-legs are 
based other tricks, as when an elephant 
stands on its hind-legs and, with head high 
and trunk raised skyward, awkwardly 
lumbers round and waltzes; or when he 
sits upright on a huge inverted barrel or 
tub ; or when he raises himself and sets 
fore-feet across the spine of another 
elephant standing in front of him, which is 
called “forming a pyramid,” a picturesque, 
striking spectacle when performed in groups 
by an entire herd of these mighty creatures. 

To teach an elephant to waltz, the ex¬ 
pert walks round and round the beast as it 
rears, coaxing it with sugar always to face 
him, the elephant, of course, pivoting round 
and round itself, at first in a wide and then 
in a smaller and smaller circle. By order¬ 
ing an elephant to rear and then leading 
a second elephant in front of him, he 
naturally rests himself by placing his fat 
fore-legs across the convenient spine, thus 
forming the pyramid ; and by order¬ 
ing an elephant to rear, and then backing 
him up until his heels gently strike a 
huge inverted tub, he learns to sit down. 

A small volume might be written telling 
how the expert teaches other tricks of this 
sort : how he mounts a platform and, simply 
by pressing a stick across the animal’s big 
back, makes him understand that he is to 
lie down; how, once he has taught a big 
fellow to let himself down on his knees, the 
trainer gently prods hind-legs upward until 
the elephant understands that he is to stand 
on his head, learning by infinitesimal 
degrees to raise his hind-legs clear of the 


ground and throw bis weight forward, until 
at last up come the ponderous hind-quarters 
and the stump legs are high in the air, 
while, for a few seconds, he stands upside 
down, pivoted on a tripod consisting of 
the root of his trunk and the knees of his 
fore-legs. 

Undoubtedly one of the most striking 
spectacles seen in a trained elephant per¬ 
formance is when a trainer lies down, and 
one of his four or five-ton beasts comes 
lumbering along and carefully, tenderly, as 
an old hen stepping among her chicks, 
picks his way across him. In one sense 
this is no trick at all, being merely a dis¬ 
play of that marvellous discrimination and 
sagacity for which the elephant is famous ; 
for the act does not consist at all in teaching 
this animated steam roller how not to 
tread upon the man, but simply in inducing 
him to attempt the feat at all, the elephant 
being too conscious of his enormous size 
and strength to risk injuring a beloved 
trainer. 

To overcome these scruples by degrees, 
the expert must first make use of a dummy 
consisting of a coat and a pair of trousers 
stuffed with straw. Only when the ele¬ 
phant has learned to cross this, upon 
receiving his cue, does the trainer himself 
lie down to take the dummy’s place. At 
first the elephant hesitates, nosing tne 
man, fearful of taking the chance of bring¬ 
ing down on him a dread foot. Bobbing 
his head up and down like a balky horse 
that refuses to budge, the elephant turns 
abruptly, declining to take the risk, until 
at last, after trying again and again, he 
is brought to the point where he sets first 
one and then the other fore-foot across the 
body of his master, hind-feet following, 
groping carefully before they are brought, 
ever so gently, down. 

Instances are on record where green 
trainers, becoming suddenly nervous upon 
seeing the enormous mass of flesh move 
across them, have shifted themselves be¬ 
neath a foot on its way down ; but of an 
elephant blundering on a trainer through 
his own fault there is no record. 

Some of the lesser tricks with which 
trainers are wont to fill in a performance 
need not be taught elephants at all, they 
come so naturally ; for in the gigantic skulls 
there is a child mind that revolts at mono-* 
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tony and takes infantile delight in being 
amused. 

Give an elephant a dinner bell, and he 
grasps it in the end of his trunk and swings 
it in a mighty arc up and down, pricking 
his ears gleefully and swaying from foot to 
foot, while a trainer’s only concern is to 
recover the bell without having his head 
knocked in. Similarly, an elephant will 
grasp a mouth organ, natural breathing 
through his trunk drawing forth the musical 
sounds, which tickle the overgrown baby 
hugely ; and similarly, again, he will apply 
his trunk to a gigantic brass horn encirc¬ 
ling his neck, or will grasp a big-knobbed 
stick and knock the stuffing out of a bass 
drum. 

The trainer takes advantage of these 
natural tendencies when he shows a group 
of musical elephants—orchestra performers 
with horns, bells, cymbals, bass drums, 
and harmonica —playing their instruments; 
while a sage with huge spectacles stands 
in front of an enormous music stand, opens 
the leader’s score, and beats time with a 
baton—in his face the disgust of ages, 
because, of all the performers to him alone 
has fallen the hard lot to work without 
producing a noise. 

Fashion in elephant performances changes 
as does the fashion in men’s clothes. No 
sooner do trainers show acrobatic feats like 
waltzing, standing on heads, forming 
pyramids, etc., than along comes a trainer 
who, in the secrecy of his training-barn, 
has thought out some new and striking 
performance that sets audiences talking, 
and at once trainers are busy the country 
over teaching their beasts the new trick. 
Just now, tricks like “musical elephants”, 
“barber’s shop elephants,” “telephone 
elephants,” and “bowling elephants” are 
in demand. 

In the elephant barber’s shop scene, for 
example, an elephant enters the supposed 
shop to get shaved, taking a seat on a big 
inverted tub. The barber elephant reaches 
for a huge apron, loops this over the cus¬ 
tomer’s head, grasps a whitewash brush 
in the end of his trunk, and, out of a pail, 
paints soap-suds thick as cotton-wool 
over the unfortunate customer’s face. 
Two-foot pasteboard razor in trunk, he 
makes passes across the customer’s face, 
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wipes off the suds with a towel big as a 
dinner-plate for his services. 

It is a tedious and difficult task to teach 
these tricks, as is illustrated by the act of 
the famous bowling elephants originated by 
Barlow. 

The bowling elephants consist of three 
actors : a bowler, a pin-boy, and a scorer, 
the bowler curling the tip of his trunk 
round a fifteen-pound bail and knocking 
down ninepins, which the pin-boy sets back 
in their place, while the scorer, grasping a 
stick of chalk in the end of his trunk, 
stands in front of a blackboard and un¬ 
failingly marks down the exact number of 
pins the bowler has knocked down. 

l o teach the pin-boy to reach forth his 
gigantic arm and pick up the pins, and set 
these on the exact spots marked at the end 
of the alley, was no difficult matter, con¬ 
sidering the remarkable geometric sense of 
these creatures, which know enough to pile 
timber so straight and so neatly that not 
a plank protrudes so much as an inch 
beyond the heap. Similarly, after teaching 
the elephant that it was to hold the chalk 
it was a simple matter to grasp its trunk 
and teach it to draw vertical lines side by 
side on the blackboard, and later to begin 
drawing straight lines upon receiving a cue, 
and to continue this until cued to stop. 

The chief difficulty came when teaching 
the bowler. For some reason, Tom, the 
most intelligent elephant in the group, 
could not be roused to enthusiasm over the 
job of grasping the ball. Again and again 
his trainer picked this up and curled the 
tip of the big fellow’s trunk about it, in 
an effort to get him to keep hold ; but that 
trunk, so wonderfully clever that it could 
have picked a pin off the floor, remained 
so awkward that not even for a second 
could it retain its hold. It was simply a 
matter of a self-willed child and a parent, 
and, with the patience of a father teaching 
his little son, the trainer persisted, picking 
up the ball and placing it in the trunk at 
a low estimate more than five thousand 
times before at last came encouragement. 

Then the beast grasped the ball, whirled 
his trunk with a lightning-quick sweep, and 
sent the ball through the roof of the barn 
like a shot out of a gun. For the first time, 
for that piece of trickery, Tom felt 
the trainer’s hook fasten across an ear, and 
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the great head came down with an ear- 
splitting trumpet of submission. The 
trainer’s troubles, however, had only begun ; 
for Judy, the pin-boy, saw and found use 
for the stupid pins in front of her, and 
gleefully hurled these one after another 
against the side of the elephant barn. 

It seemed for a time as if the class must 
break up in a riot ; for, after this first ex¬ 
perience, neither elephant could resist the 
temptation to pepper the barn ; but in the 
end the trainer overcame this by fastening 
solid leather belts round roots of trunks and 
leading these through the forelegs to 
enormous surcingles, thus forming marting¬ 
ales which restricted the freedom of trunks 
for artillery purposes, but permitted ample 
play for the work in hand. 

Then, grasping Tom’s trunk as this 
encircled the ball, the trainer swayed the 
huge member back and forth in a vertical 
plane between the fore-legs, releasing the 
ball when it had sufficient momentum. 
From the first time the pins went crashing 
in a heap, the elephant understood and 
became a willing pupil, even the pinboy 
enjoying the confusion and the racket of 
the crashing pins, and in less than three 
days the difficult trick was learned. 

Another class of feats are the so-called 
“balancing tricks,” the most difficult of all 
to teach ; for no animal in existence is so 
timid as the elephant when it comes to 
risking a fall. Even in the wild state, the 
one dread of these animals is to fall, and no 
thicket, no brush heap, is ever entered 
before the wonderful, trunk, which is eyes 
and nose and weapon and hand to the beast, 
has made its examination. 

How to overcome this inborn timidity is 
the first problem confronting a trainer when 
he wants to break his animals into the “walk¬ 
ing the wooden bottles” trick, into playing 
seesaw, or into “walking the cylinder.” Like 
everything else in elephant training, the 
teaching of these tricks is a matter of com¬ 
mon sense. Nothing on earth, short 
of a steam winch, could drag a pair of 
elephants to the ends of a forty-foot plank 
supported at the middle of a two-foot 
fulcrum. But by teaching by easy stages— 
first resting the plank on the floor and gett¬ 
ing an elephant to stand on each end of it, 
then inserting a fulcrum four inches high, 
and raising this gradually inch by inch to 


the desired height -no difficulty whatever 
is experienced. 

And, just as the see-saw trick is taught 
so the wooden-bottle-walking trick is taught 
at first with short and then with taller 
and taller bottles, the monster performer 
cautiously picking his way on the tops of 
a row of thirty or forty wooden, flat-topped 
bottles, eighteen inches high and six inches 
in diameter. With infinite pains the animal 
mounts the first bottle, reaches forth his 
trunk, and feels as to the steadiness of the 
second before he places his foot on it, and 
so on down the line, each successive bottle 
being tested before the elephant ventures 
ahead ; for should as little as a match 
unsteady the base of the precarious footing 
no power on earth could induce the elephant 
to proceed. 

The best illustration of how this kind of 
trick is taught is when a trainer teaches an 
elephant to “walk the cylinder,, the idea 
being to get the seemingly awkward crea¬ 
ture to amount to the curved surface of a 
solid wooden cylinder four feet long and 
thirty-six inches high, and not only to 
balance himself upon this but to walk it 
clear across a stage or an arena. 

The first step is to get him to learn to 
stand on its curved surface while the cylin¬ 
der is firmly bolted to the ground, the 
cylinder being so placed at first that, once 
the animal’s fore-feet are in place, his head 
touches a wall, permitting him to steady 
himself. The elephant advances and tests 
the rigidity of the cylinder before he ven¬ 
tures on top of it. If satisfactory, he ven¬ 
tures his fore-feet upon it. While in this 
position the trainer taps the hind-feet. “For¬ 
ward, forward !” he says, and the elephant 
begins to experiment, trying to understand 
what is wanted. He pushes forward, head 
tight against the wall, as if to prove that he 
cannot advance farther; he raises one hind- 
foot and then the other, until finally the 
trainer grasps one of the mighty hind-legs 
and places it with toes touching the heel 
of a fore-foot. 

Here in itself, however, is a balancing 
feat exactly the same as if a horse were 
required to stand with its four feet together 
on an area the size of a dinner-plate. No 
matter how willing the elephant, by easy 
stages that require weeks of time he must 
become gradually used, not only to this 
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balancing trick, but also to maintain his 
footing on the smooth, curved surface. 
Carefully he proceeds, drawing one hind- 
foot up the cylinders so that he stands on 
this with three legs, the other remaining on 
the ground to steady himself, while, with 
head against the wall, he makes certain of 
retaining his balance. Only after weeks 
of patient trial does he trust himself so 
far as to raise the fourth leg off the ground 
eventually placing it with the other three 
on top of the cylinder as he gains in knack 
and confidence. 

Then the cylinder is moved farther and 
farther from the wall; so that big pupil 
has to learn to stand all bv himself. And 
then one morning the cylinder, which at 
first was rigid, has the least little wobble 
to it. A mere inch of play this is at first 
and weeks of coaxing are required to get 
the great animal to mount it ; but then 
week by week this play is increased, until 
a foot, five feet, ten feet, have been reached, 
the giant acrobat walking the cylinder now 
forward, now backward, ponderous feet 
shuffling in the tiniest of steps as he 
balances himself neatly, head lowered and 
back hunched, in face and attitude the 
expression of a child who is being punished, 
but at heart the same willing, friendly 
beast, anxious to please its master. 

In one sense, at least, showing elephants 
is a thankless vocation, for often the 
tricks that are most difficult to teach evoke 
the least appreciation, whereas others, that 
in themselves amount to nothing, are 
greeted with rounds of applause. One of 
the latter tricks was that taught the 
“plunging elephants” which became world- 
famous four years ago. Spectacular as 
was, indeed, the sight of eight or ten 
gigantic creatures shooting down a forty- 
five degree decline ninety feet long, and 
splashing into a lake of water, never was 


a trick easier taught. In fact, the ten 
elephants comprising the original group 
of plungers were broken in to this per¬ 
formance within less than forty-eight 
hours; the problem consisting merely 
in shoving the elephants overboard 
three or four times, after which they 
would willingly have kept up the fun 
all day, like boys sliding down a banister 
rail. 

To introduce the elephants to the joys 
of this form of tobogganing, they were 
marched to the top of the chute, and by 
means of a carrot one of them was coaxed 
to the very brink of the decline. Kneeling, 
chin far over the edge and trunk extended 
to grasp the coveted morsel just beyond 
reach, the elephant had his teeth all set 
for the delicacv, when he was rudely 
prodded in the rear by the forehead of a 
sage behind, and with a wild trumpet of 
fear, down the chute shot the eight- 
thousand-pound mountain of flesh, landing 
in the water with a splash that sent spray 
twenty feet high. Panicstricken, he made 
for the shore ; but decided early that the 
water was warm and that he would use the 
occasion for a little swim. 

One after another the elephants were 
similarly coaxed and prodded overboard. 
The exhilaration of the slide, and the 
pleasures of a bath on a hot summer’s 
day, appealed to the child minds of the 
giants; so that, at the end of the second 
day, it was necessary only to lead an ele¬ 
phant to the brink of the chute for him 
to sit on the edge, fore-legs extended, and 
shove himself off, until, with trunk on high 
and trumpeting screeches of delight, he shot, 
in a sitting posture, down the ninety-foot 
slide like a bullet out of a rifle, and with 
the impact of shell hurled from a modern 
gun. 


“AT MIDNIGHT” 


Translated from of Sj. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


4 tpvOCTOR! Doctor!” 

JuJ O bother ! in this midnight— 

Opening my eyes I saw our Remin¬ 
der Dakshincf Babu. I got up hurriedly and 


drawing the rickety chair offered him a seat 
and anxiously looked up to his face. It was 
then 30 mts. past 2 on the clock. 

Dakshin£ Babu with a colourless face and 
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dilated eyes said “The old trouble again 
to-night. Your medicine has had no effect.” 

I gave him a delicate hint that perhaps 
he had again been taking a rather liberal 
dose of wine. 

He felt nettled and retorted “There you 
are mistaken. It is not wine. You won’t 
be able to guess at the real cause without 
hearing my whole story out.” 

I turned up the wick of the small kerosene 
lamp dimly burning in a recess in the wall. 
The flame brightened up a little and a large 
volume of smoke came out. Drawing the 
end of my dhotie round my body, 1 took my 
seat on a packing-box covered with a news¬ 
paper. Dakshin 4 Babu began his story : — 

“A notable housewife of the type of my first 
wife -it is very difficult to find the like of 
her. But I was then a young man and ‘a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love’ and kindred sentiments; moreover 
l had given my days and nights to the study 
of poetry. Her unalloyed housewifery, there¬ 
fore, was not quite up to my heart. I often 
remembered the couplet of Kalid^s that “a 
wife is a housewife, a counsellor, a com¬ 
panion in private, a favourite disciple in the 
fine arts.” But on my wife lectures on 
aesthetics produced no perceptible effect. 
She would laugh outright if 1 addressed 
words of love to her as my sweetheart in a 
spirit of gallantry. Choice phrases culled 
from noble poems and fond terms of endear¬ 
ment met with the same ignominious fate 
before her laughter, as Indra's elephant did 
before the current of the Ganges. She had a 
wonderful gift of laughing. 

Four years ago, 1 had an attack of a seri¬ 
ous disease. I had a malignant pustule on my 
upper lip and was in the very jaws of death. 
There was no hope of life. One day, the 
disease took such a bad turn, that the doctor 
gave up the case as hopeless. At this crisis 
a relative of mine brought a Sannyasee — 
from goodness knows where—who made me 
swallow a certain root pounded and 
mixed with ghee . I had a narrow escape 
for the nonce. It might be the effect of the 
drug or mere luck. 

During my illness, my wife did not rest 
for a single moment. She—weak woman as 
she was— with the poor strength of a mortal 
creature fought incessantly and unwearied- 
ly with the hovering myrmidons of death. 
As a mother covers the child at her breast 


with her protecting hands, she zealously 
guarded this my unworthy life with her 
whole love, heart, and care. She had no 
food and no sleep nor did she attend to 
anything else in this world. Death, then, 
like a baffled tiger balked of his prey released 
me from his claws but gave my wife a smart 
slap in the act of leaving me. 

She was then enciente . Soon after she 
brought forth a still-born child, h rom that 
time forth, there were the beginnings of 
various complicated diseases to which she 
became a prey. Then I began to nurse her 
but she felt embarrassed at this. She would 
say “what are you at ? What would people 
say ? Please do not come to my room in 
such a fashion day and night.” 

If 1 would fan her in her fever, pretending 
that 1 was fanning myself, there would 
ensue a scene ; if in the course of nursing 
her my usual dinner-time was delayed even 
by io minutes, that, too, would cause cease¬ 
less requests, entreaties and complaints on 
her part. All went contrary if I attempted 
to tend her even in the slightest degree. 
She used to say that so much fuss did not 
look well in one of the sterner sex. 

You have perhaps seen our house at Bara- 
n ago re. There is a garden in front of 
the house and the Ganges flows past 
the garden. Right under our bedroom, 
towards the south my wife turned a plot 
into a small garden after her own heart, 
hedging it in with Mehdi . That spot in 

the garden was of the simplest pattern and 
of a thoroughly indigenous type. There was 
no predominance of colour over odour, nor 
of variegated leaves over flowers ; nor were 
there any useless plants growing in small 
jars with their Latin names written on 
paper wrapped round sticks and waving 
high in the air like so many triumphal ban¬ 
ners. The Bela , the Jessamine , the Gandha - 
ra;, the Rose, the Karavi , the Rajanigandha 
reigned there. There was also a big B'okul 
tree with its base paved with white marble. 

On summer evenings, during intervals of 
household work, thisi was her favourite seat, 
whence she could have a view of the 
Ganges, but the office-clerks passing by In 
the sailing boats could not see her. 

After a long confinement to bed, on a 
moon-lit spring evening* she said that she 
felt stifled by lying indoors and that she 
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wanted to come out to that garden of 
hers. 

With tender care I slowly carried her to 
the marble pavement and made her lie 
down on it. I would have fain laid her 
head upon my lap but 1 knew she would 
look upon it as a strange procedure on my 
part; so I placed a pillow under her head. 

The full-blown Bokul flowers dropped 
one by one. The shadowy moon-light, 
peeping through the branches, fell upon her 
emaciated face. A still calmness pervaded 
the scene. Sitting aside in silence, in that 
heavy-scented darkness of shadows, I looked 
at her face and tears started in my eyes. 
Slowly drawing near her I lifted with both 
my hands one of her fevered worn-out hands. 
She did not resist it. As I sat silent in 
this posture for sometime, my heart over¬ 
flowed and I exclaimed “I will never 
forget your love.” 

All at once I understood that the words 
were quite uncalled-for. My wife burst 
into laughter. There was a modest shame, 
there was happiness, and there was just 
a shade of mistrust and there was sharp 
ridicule, too, in a large measure, in that 
laugh. She did not utter a single word by 
way of protest, but by that laughter she made 
it clear to me that it was neither probable 
that I would never forget her, nor did she 
expect it at all. 

It was for fear of this sweet piercing 
laughter of my wife that I never ventured 
to assume a gallant bearing towards her or 
to address the conventional phrases of 
endearment to her in the regular way of love- 
making. The things that came to my mind 
in her absence seemed to be mere babble 
when I stood before her. I cannot even now 
understand why the printed things that draw 
out floods of tears in the reading, excite 
laughter when we want to utter them. A 
speech can be contradicted or controverted 
but a laugh cannot be dealt with thus. 
Consequently I had to remain dumb. The 
moonlight grew brighter; a Kokila grew 
disconsolate by crying coo — coo. I wandered, 
if in such a moon-light night the bird’s 
mate had turned deaf. 

There was no sign of the alleviation of 
her troubles in spite of prolonged treatment. 
The doctor advised a change of air as 
the likeliest course. I took my wife to 
Allahabad.” 


Dakshin£ Babu stuck fast and abruptly 
stopped at this stage. Eyeing me sus¬ 
piciously, he rested his head on his hands 
and brooded over his thoughts. I, too, 
remained silent. The kerosene lamp in the 
recess in the wall gave forth a dim light 
and the buzzing of the mosquitoes became 
distinctly audible in the silent room. 
Suddenly breaking the silence he resumed 
his story. 

“At Allahabad she was placed under the 
treatment of Dr. Haran. 

At last, a long period having been passed 
in the same condition, the Doctor said, I too 
came to perceive, my wife also understood 
that she was incurable and must remain a 
confirmed invalid for the rest of her 
days. 

Then one day she said that since there 
was neither a chance of recovery nor was 
there any hope of her dying in the near 
future,— how long should I get on with her 
who was more dead than alive? -and she 
requested me to take a second wife. 

It was, as though, a mere piece of sound 
reasoning and correct judgment; there was 
nothing in her manner to indicate that it 
involved nobleness or heroism or anything 
uncommon on her part. 

No 7 v, it was my turn to laugh ; but have 
1 such a gift of laughing? I, like the hero 
of a novel, exclaimed with a lofty, solemn 
air. “As long as I shall live -” 

She said interrupting me “Come, come, 
you need not go on in that strain. Your 
words give one such a turn !” 

Without acknowledging my defeat I said 
“I can never bring myself to love any one 
else in this life.” At this, my wife burst 
into a laugh and I had to stop. 

I cannot say whether I had then confessed 
it even to myself, but now I perfectly 
understand that I had grown weary at heart 
of this constant task of nursing without any 
hope of the patient’s recovery. I had no 
such design as to break loose from it ; still 
even to imagine that I would have to pass 
my whole life with this confirmed invalid, 
was painful to me Alas! in the days 
of my first youth, when I looked forward, 
the world that was before me appeared 
bright and cheerful, with the magic of love, 
the expectancy of bliss and the mirage of 
beauty. Henceforth the remaining days are 
but a vast, dreary, barren, parching desert. 
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Surely, she had perceived this inward 
weariness in my nursing. I did not know 
then, but now I have not an iota of doubt 
that she could read me off as easily as a 
simple alphabet-book. Therefore, when as¬ 
suming the role of the hero of a novel,I solemn¬ 
ly protested my love in a romantic vein she 
did but break out into a laugh in a spirit of 
deep affection and irrepressible fun. I 
would fain die with shame even to this day, 
when l think that she could read my inner¬ 
most thoughts, unknown though they were 
to myself, like the searcher of hearts. 

Haran Doctor belonged to my own caste. 

I was often invited to dine at his house. 
After a few visits the doctor introduced me 
to his daughter. The girl was unmarried 
—she was about 15 years of age. He could 
not marry her owing to the dearth of eligible 
bridegrooms, So the Doctor said. But I 
heard a rumour from outsiders that there 
was a flaw in the family pedigree. 

There was no other flaw. She was as fair 
as she was accomplished. At times, there¬ 
fore, on account of the discussion of various 
topics with her I was late in returning home 
and the time for administering medicine to 
my wife would be deferred. She knew 
that I had been to Haran Doctor’s, but she 
never inquired after the reason for delay. 

Once again, I began to see a mirage in 
the midst of a desert. When my whole 
soul was thirsty, clear overflowing water 
sparkled and bubbled before my very eyes. 
With all my efforts I could not turn my 
heart away. 

The sickroom became doubly cheerless. 
Irregularities in nursing and administering 
medicine grew pretty frequent now. 

Haran Doctor used to tell me often that 
it was better for those that were incurable 
to die, for in dragging their existence on 
they themselves enjoyed no ease and made 
others unhappy as well. The remark is 
unexceptionable as a general statement, 
still he had not acted well in starting the 
topic apropos of my wife. But doctors are 
so callous with regard to Life and Death 
that they are unable to gauge our feelings 
aright. 

One day, I overheard by chance, from 
an adjoining room, a conversation between 
my wife and the doctor. She was saying 
“Doctor, why do you swell up the drug¬ 
gist’s bill by making me swallow useless 


drugs? When my life itself is a disease, why 
not prescribe such a medicine as will make 
a speedy end of it ?” The doctor exclaimed 
“For shame, don’t talk thus.” 

These words gave a sudden and violent 
shock to my heart. When the doctor was 
gone I went to my wife’s room. 1 sat at 
her bedside and began to smooth her temples 
with my hands. She complained “It is 
very hot here. It is better that you should 
go out. It is time for taking your ‘consti¬ 
tutional’, else you won’t have a good 
appetite for your supper.” 

The plain import of going out was to 
call at the Doctor’s house. It was I who 
had explained to her that to have a good 
appetite, a walk was absolutely necessary. 
Now, I can say it for certain, that she 
could perceive my pervarication everyday. 
I, fool as I was, took her for a fool.” 

At this stage Dakshin£ Babu, resting 
his head on his hands, remained silent 
for a long spell. At last he asked for a 
glass of water. He drank it off and made 
a fresh start :— 

“One day, the doctor’s daughter Monoram£ 
expressed a desire to visit my wife. I know 
not why, but I did not much relish the 
proposal ; But there could be no fair and 
reasonable grounds for objection. She 
came to our house one evening. 

That evening, my wife’s pain was 
considerably aggravated. In moments of 
intense suffering she used to remain quiet 
and motionless. Her suffering could be 
inferred only from her clenched fists and 
livid face. Nothing was stirring in the 
room. I sat still at the bed-side. To-day 
she had not sufficient strength to request 
me to go out for a walk ; or she had a 
yearning in her heart of hearts to have me 
by during her severe suffering. 

The kerosene light was put beside the 
door to spare her eyes. The room was 
dark and silent. Only her hard breathing 
became audible during the intercession of 
pain. 

Just at this time Monoramd stood before 
the door. The light of the lamp from the 
opposite side fell full upon her face, which 
so dazed her eyes that she could not, for a 
moment, discern what was in the room 
and she hesitated before entering. 

My wife started and seized my hand and 
asked me who was there. In the weak 
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state of her health she became affrighted at 
seeing a stranger and twice or thrice asked 
me in a subdued voice -“who’s she? who’s 
she ? who's she ?” 

I stammered out that I did not know. 
And the next moment I felt the stings of 
conscience like a lash cutting into the 
flesh. Another minute and 1 said “Oh ! I 
see ! it is the doctor’s daughter.” 

My wife cast a glance upon my face, but 
I could not look to hers. The next instant, 
she, in a faint voice, welcomed the guest 
and asked me to hold the lamp up. 

Monorama came into the room and took 
her scat. There were brief snatches of 
conversation between them. The doctor 
arrived just at this juncture. 

He brought with him two phials of 
medicine from his dispensary. Producing 
them he said to my wife that the Glue 
phial contained a liniment for external 
application and the contents of the second 
one were to be taken. He also cautioned 
her not to confuse the two, as the liniment 
was a deadly poison. 

He cautioned me too and placed the 
phials on the table by the bed-side. Before 
departing he called for his daughter. 

Monoram^ pleaded, “Papa, mayn’t l stay? 
Here is no female companion to look after 
the patient.” 

My wife grew flurried and requested her 
not to trouble herself for her sake, as she 
had her old servant-woman who looked 
after her as a mother. 

The doctor said with a smile that my 
wife was Lakshi herself. She had nursed 
others all her life and she could not suffer 
herself to be nursed by another. 

The doctor was about to leave with his 
daughter when my wife said “Doctor, he 
has been long sitting in this close room. 
Would you please take him out for a walk ?” 
The doctor asked me to come out with him 
so that we might take a stroll by the river¬ 
side. 

I complied soon enough after raising a 
slight objection. The doctor again warned 
my wife about the two phials of medicine 
when he was on the point of starting. 

That night I dined at the doctor’s house 
and was late in returning. Getting home I 
found my wife very restless. Stung with 
the pangs of remorse, I asked if her pain 
had aggravated. 
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She could not answer, but only regarded 
me with a mute expression. She had lost 
the power of speech. 

Instantly I sent for the doctor. At first, 
for a long while he could not understand 
what was the matter. At last he asked if 
the pain had aggravated and suggested that 
the liniment should be applied ; he took up 
the phial from the table only to find it 
empty. He enquired of my wife if she had 
taken the liniment through mistake ; she 
answered in the affirmative by a nod. 

The doctor rushed out and drove in haste 
to his quarters for getting a stomach-pump. 
1 reeled on to my wife’s bed in a half¬ 
unconscious plight. Then as a mother 
solaces her ailing child, she drew my head 
towards her breast and tried to communicate 
her thoughts to me by the touch of her 
hands. By that pathetic pressure only, she 
iterated and re-iterated, as it were, “Grieve 
not ; it is better that I am going. You will 
be happy and in that thought I pass away 
in happiness.” 

When the doctor returned, all her troubles 
had come to an end with the end of her life.” 

Taking another draught of water 
Dakshin^ Babu complained that it was too 
hot and stepped outside ; he came in after 
striding up and down the verandah for a 
while. It was evident that he did not like to 
tell his story, but as if I was drawing it out 
of him by some spell. He again went on. 

“I returned to my native place with 
Monoram 3 as my wife. 

She married me with her father’s consent. 
But when I caressingly spoke to her, when I 
tried to win her heart by making love to her, 
she did not even smile but remained grave. 
How should I understand what doubt lurked 
in a corner of her heart ? 

About this time l fell into the habit of 
drinking. 

It was on an early autumn eventide that 
I was walking with Monoromi in our 
garden at Baranagore. The darkness was 
closing fast. Not a sound was there, not 
even that of the fluttering of birds’ wings 
in their nests. Only the yew trees standing 
in deep shadow on both sides of the garden- 
walk were rustling against the wind. 

Feeling tired Monoroma lay down on the 
marble pavement round the Boknl tree. I, too, 
sat by her side. The darkness was deeptr 
there. The portion of the sky that could be 
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seen through the boughs was studded with 
stars. The cicalas chirped under the trees, and 
by their chirping they were weaving a thin 
fringe of sound, as it were, around the deep 
silence slipped from the bosom of the “illi¬ 
mitable inane.” 

That evening, too, I had taken a little 
wine and my mind was in the air. When 
gradually my eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness, the shadowy form of that weary- 
limbed, loose-skirted woman outlined in 
pale hues against the shadows of the trees 
stirred an irresistible sensation in mv mind. 
Methought she was a shadow and that I 
could not by any means clasp her within 
my arms. 

Just then the tops of the yew trees seemed 
to be a-blaze, as it were. Then the pale 
yellow moon with waning horns slowly 
climbed up the sky over the tree-tops. The 
mellow beams of the moon streamed on the 
face of the white-robed woman wearily 
reclining on the snow-white marble. I 
could not contain myself any longer. Draw¬ 
ing closer 1 grasped her hands within mine 
and said “Monoramd, you may not believe 
me, but I love you and can never forget 
you.” 

No sooner had I uttered these words than 
I started, remembering to have once before 
said these very same words to another. 
That very minute a sound of laughter ‘went 
shrilling* over the boughs of the Bokul tree, 
over the tops of the yew trees, under the pale 
cresent moon, from the east to the far west 
of the Ganges. I could not say whether it 
was a heart-rending laugh or a sky-rending 
cry of agony. That very moment I swooned 
away and fell from the marble pavement. 

When my senses returned, I found myself 
lying a-bed in my room. Monoramd asked 
why I had fainted away so suddenly. A 
tremor passed through my frame as I said 
“Did you not hear a hoarse laugh rumbling 
through the sky ?” 

Monoranul said with a smile that it was 
not a laugh but that we had heard the 
rustling of the wings of a long line of birds 
that were flying across the sky, and express¬ 
ed her surprise at my having been so easily 
frightened. 

In the day-time I was fully convinced 
that it was really the sound of the rustling 
of birds’ wings. At that time of the year 
cranes came there from the north to feed 


on the churs of the river. But at the ap¬ 
proach of evening, l could not continue in 
that belief. I imagined then that a great 
laugh had gathered itself, pervading the 
darkness, and it would burst forth on the 
lightest occasion, piercing the darkness. 
At last matters came to such a pass that 
after evening I dared not speak a word to 
Monoramd. 

Then we left our house and sailed out 
on a boating excursion. In the month of 
Agrahdyan my fears fled before the breezes 
of the river. For some days I enjoyed great 
happiness. Charmed with the beauties of 
the surrounding scenes, Monorama too, 
after a long time, began slowly to unlock 
her heart to me. 

At last we sailed down the Ganges, 
passed the Jalangi and reached the Padma. 
That terrific Padma was then enjoying, as 
though, her long winter-sleep like a lean 
serpent slunk to her hole in torpor. On the 
north, lay the lifeless, verdureless, trackless, 
wide expanse of churs stretching far, far, 
as the eye could reach and on the high 
banks to the south, the mango-groves of the 
villages, were trembling with folded hands, 
as it were, before the very mouth of that 
terrible ogress of a river;—the Padmd y in 
her sleep, was turning on her sides and the 
fissured banks were tumbling down into the 
waters. 

Finding the place suitable for our strolls, 
I ordered my boat to be moored here. 

One evening, we wandered away to a great 
distance in the course of our stroll. With 
the fading of the golden light of the setting 
sun, the clear beams of the new moon shone 
forth all at once. The white limitless ex¬ 
panse of sand-banks became steeped with the 
overflowing moon-beams reaching up to 
the farthest verge of the horizon. I then 
imagined that we two were alone roaming 
in the dreamland of the lifeless world of 
the moon ( Chandraloka ). A red shawl en¬ 
circling Monoram^s face dropped under her 
head and covered her body. When the 
stillness grew deeper, when there remained 
nothing but a whiteness and a void without 
space or bound Monorom 3 gently put out 
her hand and grasped mine. She drew 
closer and stood with complete reliance on 
me surrendering as it were to me, her whole 
body, mind, life and youth. With a heart 
tremulous and pulsating with passion, I 
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thought, could love be had within the four 
walls of a room ? Nothing save this open, 
uncovered, wide sky can hold two persons. 
I then fancied that we had no house or 
home, nowhere to return, and we would 
thus wander away aimlessly and unopposed, 
hand in hand, over this moon-lit void along 
a way ‘without space or bound.’ 

Walking thus we came to a point whence 
we saw at a distance a sort of pool in the 
midst of sands—the waters having stagnated 
there as the river had receded from the spot. 

A long streak of moon-beam had swooned, 
as it were, upon that rippleless, sleeping, 
silent piece of water circled by a sandy desert. 
As we came to the spot, we halted. Mo no ram 4 
prompted by some undefinable thought 
looked to my face ; the shawl slipped off 
from her head. Lifting her face, glowing 
with a halo of moonlight, I kissed it. 

Lo ! at that moment in the silent sandy 
tract without a trace of human habitation, 
sounded a solemn voice thrice “who’s she ? 
who’s she ? who’s she ?” 

I started, my wife too trembled. But 
the next moment, both of us came to per¬ 
ceive that the voice was not human, nor 
was it supernatural. It was the cry of some 
aquatic birds feeding on the chur y put to 
fright at our intrusion upon their sequester¬ 
ed and safe abode. 

Nervous with the shock, ,\ve instantly 
returned to the boat and went to bed. 
Monoramcf, tired as she was, soon fell 
asleep. Then in that darkness some one 
standing near my bed-curtain and pointing 
a long lean bony finger towards the sleeping 
figure of Monoram£ began persistently to 
whisper low to my ear “who’s she ? who’s 
she ? who’s she ?” 

I got up hastily, struck a match and 
lighted a candle. The apparition vanished, 
that very instant. And shaking the bed- 
curtain, heaving the boat, freezing the 
blood of my heavily perspiring body, a 
great laugh ‘went shrilling’ through the 
darkness of the night. It crossed the river, 
passed the sandbanks, blew past the 
sleeping countries, towns, and villages,— 


as if it was receding far far away, beyond 
country after country, world after world, 
gradually growing fainter and fainter— 
gradually it passed the land of Life and 
Death — it grew fainter and fainter - pierc¬ 
ing as the point of a needle- such a faint 
voice I had never heard nor dreamt of. I 
fancied my brain to be the limitless sky and 
the voice, though melting far far away, 
could not recede from the confines of my 
brain. When at last it became utterly 
unbearable I thought of putting out the 
lamp with a view to compose myself to 
sleep. But as soon as I lay down, again 
that smothered voice broke out, in the 
darkness, by the side of the bed-curtain— 
“who’s she ? who’s she ? who’s she ?” The 
blood in my heart too, began to beat the 
same measure “who’s she? who’s she? 
who’s she ?” In the depth of the night, in 
the still boat, my watch too, as though 
animated, pointing its hour-hand towards 
Monorama began to sound with the same 
measured tick from above the shelf “who’s 
she ? who’s she ? who’s she ?” 

Dakshin 3 Babu grew ashy pale, his voice 
became choked. I touched him and offered 
him a glass of water. Just at that time, 
the flame of the little kerosene lamp emitted 
a sudden glare and went out. I suddenly 
saw the first light of the dawn. The crow 
cawed; the doel whistled. The road in 
front of my house became alive with the 
creaking sound of a buffalo-cart passing 
along. All at once a change came over 
the expression of Dakshind Babu’s face. 
There was no longer the slightest sign of 
fear. He was heartily ashamed and highly 
incensed with me at what he had unfolded 
to me under the spell of the night and the 
fascination of imaginary dread. Without 
bidding a courteous adieu he abruptly 
dashed out of the room. 

That very day, again at midnight, there 
was a knock at my door and a voice crying 
—“Doctor ! Doctor !” 

Anath Nath Mitra. 

Bangabasi College. 
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TUT FIRST MOSLEM CAPITAL OF BENGAL 


G OUR, as the name of a city, as well 
as that of an empire in Eastern 
India, is of great antiquity. It was 
ruled over by the Hindus and Buddhists 
before it came to be occupied by the Moslem, 
when the temples with their images, as 
indeed every vestige of ancient sculpture, 
came to be demolished to supply ready¬ 


made materials for the speedy construction 
of places of Moslem worship. Every 
traveller will be able to bear out 
Ravenshaw that in many places “on the 
reverse face of marbles, used in building 
the mosques, are visible the defaced images 
of old.” Many of the mosques manifest 
even in form and style a pre-existing Hindu 



The Varaha-Avatar. 


influence handed down from remote 
antiquity. 

Bakhtiyar Khalji, the renowned leader 
of the Moslem raid, does not appear to have 
resided in the city that first fell into his 
hands. He is said “to have left it in desola¬ 
tion and made Laksmanavati the seat of his 
Government, which was adorned with 
mosques, colleges and monasteries.” Even 


this appears to be doubtful, not only 
for the complete absence of architectural 
remains of his day, but also for the stronger 
fact that Bakhtiyar had hardly time to 
exchange his camp life for a peaceful resi¬ 
dence in a palace of his own. He had to 
pass most of his time, sword in hand, in 
the military outpost at Devikote on the 
bank of the Punarbhava , which has been 
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identified with Damdama, in the District 
of Dinajpur. It was here that he was 
killed during sickness by one of his own 
followers, after his defeat and memorable 
retreat from a perilous campaign organised 
for the conquest of Tibet. Bakhtiyar died 
in North Bengal, but he lies buried in 
South Bihar; and this should be a sufficient 
indication of the unstable supremacy he 
had succeeded in inaugurating in a part of 
North Bengal. 


Professor Blochmann, in explaining the 
situation, observed that the “Rajas of 
Northern Bengal were powerful enough to 
preserve a semi-independence in spite of the 
numerous invasions from the time of Bakh¬ 
tiyar Khalji, when Devikotc, near Dinajpur, 
was looked upon as the most important 
military station towards the north.” 

Devikote was thus the first dc jaclo 
Moslem capital in Eastern India, and Sultan 
(ihiyasuddin 1 . was the first Moslem ruler, 



The Baradwari. 


wh^ transferred the seat of Government from 
place to the historic city of Laksman- 
av2 ti, which occurs in all early Moslem 
wnjngs in a corrupted form as Lakhnauti. 

^ silver coin of Ghiyasuddin I. of 614 
A. H: s the earliest Moslem “Tanka” hither¬ 
to disci Terec j^ an< j j-j j s gold coin of 616 A.H 
is the eqj est t h at recorc j s the f ac t of its 
having, een ‘Struck at Gour.” The adoption 
of the ava jj er device of a horseman with 
a niacj n h an( j ( so unusual for an iconoclast ) 
seem‘ 0 h ave been suggested by the device 


of the Rajput horseman with a spear in 
hand which distinguished some of the 
Hindu coins then in circulation. 

We have no architectural relics of this 
period, although Sultan Ghiyasuddin I. is 
said to have built Jami and other mosques. 
He is credited with building the fort of 
Basankot which remains to be traced and 
identified. This fort with the city of 
Laksmanavati was captured in 1227 A.D. 
by the eldest son of Sultan lyaltimish and 
after the death of the Sultan a battle was 
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fought for the possession of the fort within 
the environs of the city. The identification 
of fort Basankot would therefore help us to 
fix with certainty the city of Lakhnauti 
built by the Moslem conquerors. But the 
name itself is Hindu and it has yet to be 
explained why the Moslem Sultan conferred 
on it a Hindu name if he really built it 
and not merely rebuilt an old fort of the 
Hindus. 

The only remains of this period are the 
great causeways said to have been con¬ 
structed by Sultan Ghiyasuddin 1 . “to protect 
his capital from invasion and inundation”. 
These boundary embankments are, on an 
average, about 40 feet in height and 200 
feet at the base”. They extended according 
to Minhaj, who visited Lakhnauti in 1243 
A. D., “about ten days journey from 
Lakhnauti to the gate of the city of Lakhnov 
on the one side and to Devikote on the 
other.” Portions of this causeway are 
indicated by Ravenshaw in his map, but 
even here local topography offers no 
corroboration. “The facing throughout” 
says Ravenshaw “was of masonry, and 
numerous buildings and edifices crowned 
their summits.” But instead of masonry 
facings and numerous edifices, we have only 
rank vegetation and luxuriant undergrowth 
guarded by regiments of apes ! 

From Bakhtiyar to Ali Shah, for about 
a century and a half, we have hardly any 
edifice to associate the name of any of the 
Moslem rulers with its construction. It was 
a period of struggle,—a long continued 
tug-of-war for supremacy between Delhi 
and Gour, and most of the rulers were 
viceroys of the Emperor of Delhi. They 
had neither the aspiration nor the incentive 
to embellish the city of their temporary 
exile. 

The oldest inscribed record of this period 
appears to be the solitary short inscription 
of three lines (now in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta) describing the construction 
of a well in Gour during the rule of Sham- 
shuddin lyaltimish by his sword-master 
Kutlugh Khan. Another inscription, re¬ 
cording the building of a mosque, during 
the rule of Jalaluddin Masud Jani, in 647 
A. H., was discovered by General Cunning¬ 
ham in the forest of Gangarampur, towards 
the extreme northern outskirts of the city, 
locally called Pichli (literally, the former). 


In 1346 A. D. Haji Ilyas, the reputed 
founder of Hajipur, assumed independence 
under the title of Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas 
Shah. He is locally remembered by his 
well-known nickname of Bhangra (addicted 
to Bhang.) He founded a dynasty of inde¬ 
pendent sultans of Gour, which, except for a 
short interval, ruled over .Bengal till 1491 
A. D. Shamsuddin resided in Pandua on 
the left bank of the Mahananda , where the 
ruins of Sataisghara are still associated with 
his memory. His son and successor Sikandar 
commenced to build the famous Adina “one 
of the largest mosques in the world.” It was 
not finished before the founder was struck 
down by death in a battle brought about by 
his own son to snatch away the throne. 
“Father open thy eyes”, said the victor to his 
gasping parent, “father open thy eyes and 
express thy dying wish that I may fulfil it.” 
The king opened his eyes for the last time 
and said “May you prosper in your sover¬ 
eignty as I have quitted the world.” 

The dynasty of Ilyas Shah was tem¬ 
porarily overthrown by Ganesha, a Hindu 
landlord of Bhatooriah (Rajshahi). He is 
said to have embellished Pandua with 
temples. His son Jadu embraced the 
faith of the Prophet and ascended the 
throne under the name of Sultan Jalaludd’n. 
There is no trace of any of the temples of 
Ganesha. A tank in Gour still called the 
Jalali tank and a Mausoleum in Pandua, 
called the Eklakhi , are associated with the 
memory of Jadu Jalaluddin. His {>on 
Ahmed Shah was assassinated by his slaves, 
whereupon the throne was seized by 
Nasiruddin, who assumed the title of Sul; an 
Mahmud I. and commenced the repair/* of * 
the fortifications of Gour and the embellish¬ 
ment of the ancient city with gates and 
^monuments. 

The intrusion of a Hindu dynasty of 
three kings, in spite of two centuries of 
Moslem supremacy, offers food for reflection. 
But there is hardly any authentic account 
to explain the causes which brought about 
that revolution, except a casual note in the 
Advaita-prakasa composed about 1568 A.D. 
which shows that Ganesha had ascended 
the throne by killing the Badshah of Cour. 

The dynasty of Ilyas Shah was notod for 
power and wealth. The trade between 
Bengal and the far east on the one hand and 
the far west on the other by the high seas 
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was of great antiquity. It was this lucrative 
trade which was one of the principal sources 
of oppulence for which Bengal was so well 
known in days of yore. It appears from 
the Chinese Annals, translated by Pauthier 
(in the Journal Asiatique 1839) that ambas¬ 
sadors from China to Bengal and from 
Bengal to China used to carry presents as 
tokens of mutual friendship between the 
sovereigns of both the countries. Accord¬ 
ing to these annals, Ghiyasuddin, son of 
Sikandar, sent presents to China in 1408 


A.D. consisting of the produce of his country, 
which included, among other articles, 
“drinking vessels of white porcelain with 
azure flowers” greatly admired and specially 
noted in the Chinese Annals. We also know 
from this source, ever noted for accuracy, 
that the silver money of Bengal used at this 
period to be called “Tang-Kia” (tangka) 
weighing about 163*24 grains. 

With the restoration of the house of Ilyas 
Shah under Mahmud I, the capital came 
to be transferred once for all from Pandua 



The Qadam-Rasul. 


to Gour. To this monarch and his son 
Barbak, Gour owes most of its existing 
me numents. But with the death of Barbak 
the city became the scene of rapine and 
murder. The Abyssinian slaves of Barbak, 
num Bering several thousands, got the mili¬ 
tary under their control and usurped the 
throne for a time. Abul Fazl calls them 
“lo ,,r hirelings,” while Feristha describes 
the situation by observing that “the people 


would only obey him who had killed a 
king and usurped the throne/’ Faria-y- 
Souza, the Portuguese historian, says, “they 
observe no rule of inheritance, from father 
to son, but even slaves sometimes obtain it 
by killing their master” ! 

This state of things continued until 
Alauddin Hossain Shah, an Arab adventurer 
and a descendant of the Prophet, came to 
deliver Gour from anarchy, by establishing 
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a dynasty which left many a public building 
to testify to the success and splendour of 
their rule. 

The prosperity of Gour under the Moslem 
really reached its highest point after the 
restoration of the house of Ilyas Shah, fn 
1487 commenced rapine and murder to tear 
it to pieces for a time. But under Hosain 
Shah and his son Nasrat, Gour again flour¬ 
ished for a time and approached, if not 
actually surpassed, its former magnificence. 


“From Ancient times”, saysGolam Hosain 
in his Riayz, “the custom in the country 
of Lakh nan ti and East Bengal was that 
rich people preparing plates of gold used 
to take their food thereon, and on days of 
carnival and festivities, whoever displayed 
a large number of golden plates became the 
object of pre-eminence.”' Phis custom, 
casually noted the historian, as well as 
the ruins of costly edifices, bears amfile 
testimony to the magnificence of Gour. 



Tin*: Tom ii of Shah Hosun. 


But from its sack b\ ShcrShah (1527 A.D.) 
and horn its depopulation (1575 A,D.) it 
never ucoveied, although Sultan Shah 
Shuja, made a futile attempt for a time to 
return to this ancient capital of Bengal. 

It was the plague ! “So long as the 
Ganges continued to flow under the walls 
of the city”, says General Cunningham, 
“and even after its desertion, so long as the 
Bhagirathi retained a good flow of water, 
it is probable that Gour may have been 
fairly healthy. But when the Bhagirathi 
dwindled away to a mere rivulet, and the 
filth of the City was no longer swept away, 
its continued accumulation within the 
ramparts at last bred a most deadly pesti¬ 


lence, which in 983 A. H. [i 575 A.D.) carri «d 
off no less than fourteen of Akbar’s principal 
officers, including the celebrated Munim 
Khan, the governor of the province.” 

Stones and bricks commenced to be 
carried away when the capital was aban¬ 
doned and as this practice opened a fruitf’il 
source of income to private enterprise, it 
was long encouraged by the Moghuls a ad 
even by the Hon’ble East India Company 
for the sake of the revenue that they thus- 
scraped together from the deserted capital 
hy granting licenses for its spoliation. 

it was only a pittance of Rs. 8000/ a year, 
which,we know from Grants’ Analysis oj the 
Finances of Bengal used to be thus collec ed 
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and entered in the accounts under the head 
of “Oimat Khist Kar.” It used to be annual¬ 
ly levied from a few landlords in the 
neighbourhood of Gour “'who had the 
exclusive right” says Grant <4 of dismantling 
the venerable remains of the ancient city 
of Gour or Lakhnauti, and carrying from 
thence a particular species of enamelled 
bricks surpassing in composition the imita¬ 
tive skill of the present race of native 
inhabitants.” 

A partial repair, now inaugurated by 
Government, has made it convenient for the 
modern traveller to visit and study these 
interesting ruins, although everyone will 
for ever repeat with a sigh that Gour of 
today is but “a lamentable wreck of its 
former elegance and grandeur,” as noted 
by Ravenshavv when he first made an at¬ 
tempt to secure photographs of the ruins. 

A. K. Maitra. 

The Illustrations. 

(1) A stone-slab from the “Chota Sona Musjed” 
of Gour. showing the use of Hindu materials in the 
construction of Moslem buildings. The plate shows 
both faces of the stone-slab, the obverse containing a 
sculpture of the Varaha avatar a of Visnit , rescuing 
mother Earth (on the left elbow) by defeating Nagraj, 
trodden under foot, the reverse illustrating the subse¬ 
quent Moslem carving. 

(2) The great golden mosque, commonly called 
the “Baradwari”, near Ramkeli, with one of the three 
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Purdah and Political Liberty. 

In the March number of “Modern Review” Mrs. 
Jessie Duncan Westbrook in her admirable article 
on “How India strikes a suffragette” advises us not to 
think of liberty, and of self-government, whose woman- 
folks are enslaved in the double prison of purdah and 
ignorance. 

Why, then, Turkey and Persia, the lands of more 
Purdah and ignorance have established their govern¬ 
ments on modern constitutional basis? Did the Young 
Turks receive any help from their veiled women? 
Did even the fair realm of England receive from her 
enlightened daughters that help, that inspiration 
which have enabled her to get a high position among 
nations ? 

. Mrs. Westbrook, so she says, came here with the 
strongest sympathy for our cause. Why should she 
not still entertain that sympathy towards the people 


outer gates, through which the courtyard could be 
reached. Built by Nasrat Shah, son of Shah Hosain, 
932 H.-1525 A.D. 

(3) The Qadam-Rasul, built by Nasrat Shah 

937 ^533 A.D. to contain the stone foot-print of 

the Prophet. 

(4) The tomb of Shah Hussain or strictly speaking, 
the outer gate of the enclosure, containing the royal 
tomb, partly visible through the gate The facing 
throughout was of glazed or enamelled bricks, the 
product of a forgotten art in modem India. 

Note. —In 17S3 Mr. Henry ('might.on, son of a 
Scotchman, entered as a mercantile ass'slant nto l he 
service of Charles Grant, Ksqr.,the Common i.il Resident 
of Malda. Creighton was employed as Superin ndent 
of the lioamalty Indigo factory. There he remained 
from the year 178b until his premature death, which 
took place in the year 1807, about the 4.0II1 year of his 
age. He left an account of the ruins of Gour, illustra¬ 
ted with hand-painted representations of buildings as 
he found them in his day. These were published in 
London in 1817 “lor the sole benefit of his widow and 
children.” i'he photographs, which illustrate this 
paper, were taken from Creightons “dour" by Sreenian 
Jadu Nandan Chaudhuri of Englishba/ar. The tomb of 
Shah Hosain, the great patron of learning, the founder 
of “the college of Gour,” and the royal master of Rup 
and Sonaton Goswamis (when they acted as trusted 
ministers of State), is no longer in existence. The 
materials, consisting chiefly of enamelled bricks of 
the choicest pattern, wen? broken down and sold off 
after the death of Creighton. Even in his day the 
outer gate of the enclosure, containing the royal tomb, 
was all that could be represented in his painting. A 
tamarind tree marked the spot for all subsequent 
explorers, and it stood alone in the midst of a vast 
scene of desolation within the citadel of Gour! 


L) CRITICISM 


of this land, where thousands are starving and mil¬ 
lions are dying of plague, famine and malaria <f 

Sudiiir Chan dr \ Sarkar. 

Note by the Editor :—In connection with the question 
raised here, perhaps our correspondent will find the 
following extract from the Panjabee interesting:— 

“Once things commence, there is no knowing where 
they will cncl. No sooner have the Young Turks 
emancipated themselves from the despotism of ages 
than they are confronted'with the difficult problem of 
keeping their womankind within the four walls of the 
harem. “Down with the harem and its hateful res¬ 
trictions” is the cry of the new Turkish woman, who 
is fast becoming an irresistible factor in the social and 
political constitution of the Ottoman Empire. The 
phenomenon has taken the world by surprise. “In 
spite of the sudden victory of the Young Turks party 
and the wholesome modernising of Turkey which en¬ 
sued,” writes a European authority on Turkish affairs, 
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"one did not expect that the old traditions concerning 
women would be tampcied with." Centuries of 
heredity stood opposed to such action. Yet, such is 
the influence of times and circumstances even on the 
traditions of ages, that the unexpected has happened, 
as it is proverbially calculated on certain occasions to 
happen. The movement, however, is as old as the 
first awakening of Turkey to modern ideas. Many 
Turkish women, especially of the higher classes, re¬ 
ceived European education, and modern ideas took 
as complete possession of them as of their lords, so 
much so that many ot the fair dwellers in the land of 
the Sultan played an important part in the fight for 
the overthrow of the old regime and of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. The Young Turks could not with consistency 
disregard the women whose assistance they had ac¬ 
cepted and profited by at a critical time. Moreover, the 
advanced'Turkish woman has given the world distinctly 
to understand that she does not care for masculine opi¬ 
nion in things concerninng herself, even if that opinion 
came from the Sultan himself. And both the Young 


REVIEWS 


English. 

I, M. K. Gandhi: An Indian Patriot in South Africa, 
by Joseph J. Doke , with an Introduction by Lord 
Ampthill, Published by The London Indian Chro¬ 
nicle, 1 $4 High Road, Ilford, London. Price 
2-6d. net. 

This handsomely got up volume of 97 quarto pages 
is profoundly interesting reading to every patriotic 
Indian. The Government of India has now been 
fully aroused to sense of its duty by the Indians in 
Natal. Lord Ampthill, who officiated as Governor 
General of India during Lord Curzon’s absence, writes 
an Introduction to the volume which deserved to be 
quoted in extenso if space permitted. The following 
extract must however suffice. 

"Undoubtedly this disfranchisement, under a Liberal 
administration, of men on account of their colour, this 
deprivation of an elementary right of British citizen¬ 
ship on racial grounds, constitutes a reactionary step 
in Imperial Government almost without parallel, and 
perhaps there has never been so great or momentous 
a departure from the principnles on which the Empire 
has been built up But the violation of the political 
ethics of our race is even greater in the case of the “colour 
bar” which has been established in the Transvaal 
than in that of the new South African constitution. If 
the Houses of Parliament and the Press cannot see 
this and do not think it worth while to take account 
of so momentous a reaction, it would seem that our 
genius for the Government of an Empire has com¬ 
menced its decline. 

“What is to be the result in India if it should 
finally be proved that we cannot protect British subjects 
under the British Flag, and that we are powerless to 
abide by the pledges of our sovereign to our statesmen ? 
Those who know about India will have no doubt as 


Turks and the Sultan have yielded to the situation with 
more grace than was expected of them. Last year a 
number of Turkish ladies of high standing had boldly 
discarded the veil on several occassions without eliciting 
masculine comment. And now we find it stated in the 
papers that at the Court functions in connection with 
the “Bairam” the ladies of the Turkish aristo¬ 
cracy demanded entry and were admitted! 
Such a revolution in Turkish official etiquette 
could hardly have been imagined during the year 
before last. The Sultan courteously received his 
feminine guests, who wore fashionable Parisian dresses 
and no veils! In his emancipation of the Turkish 
women, the European writer we have already quoted 
sees “only another remarkable demonstration of the 
irresistible power of popular demand once it is aroused 
to its ultimate.” The fact of the higher class women 
having taken the lead in the matter is a guarantee for 
the rapid spread of the movement throughout the 
Empire.” 
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to the consequences. And what if India—irritated, 
mortified and humiliated—should become an unwill¬ 
ing and refractory partner in the great Imperial 
concern ? Surely it would be the beginning of the end 
of the Empire.” 

The author of the present volume is the Baptist 
Minister of Johannesburg!!. We do not know which 
to admire most in this biographical sketch—the 
author’s admiration and sympathy for his hero, his 
catholicity of views, his power of weaving the main 
incidents of the struggle in South Africa into the 
story of Mr. Gandhi’s personal life and career 
without taking away in the slightest degree from the 
narrative, or the statesmanlike grasp of the funda¬ 
mental tendencies of the Indian problem now confront¬ 
ing the South African confederacy. It appears that 
Mr. Gandhi is a Vaishya caste, and is the direct and 
immediate descendant of two Prime Ministers, one of 
Porbander, and the other of Rajkote in Kathiwarh. He 
is a Barrister-at-law, but a strict vegetarian. He went 
to South Africa for the first time in 1893, in connection 
with an important lawsuit in which he was briefed, 
has been compelled, at the earnest entreaty of the Indians 
settled there, to stay in that country ever since, being 
enrolled as an advocate of the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal. What did he find to be the condition of 
his countrymen in South Africa? “They were content 
to live, and to live as slaves. It was this apathy which 
appalled him. He saw of what they were capable, 
and realised to what they were drifting, and deter¬ 
mined to resist with all his might the elements, both 
within his community and without, which were making 
for degradation...The awakening had at length come ; 
and through the whole Indian community a new thrill 
of self-consciousness had answered his touch. It was 
his endeavour now to foster and encourage this national 
uplift.” (p-39). By his unselfish endeavours he acquired 
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an immense power over the minds and secured the 
passionate devotion of his fellow countrymen and even 
of highminded foreigners like Messrs. Polak and Hitch 
—a characteristic which Mr. Gandhi shares with all 
great leaders of men. “The Indians trusted their 
counsellor implicitly as they do still. They knew his 
value, and loved him.” “I believe if Mr. Gandhi said 
‘die,’ not a few would cheerfully obey him/’ On the 
other hand, the Government officials had resolved to 
fight remorselessly with Mr. Gandhi, and if possible, 
eliminate his influence from Asiatic politics in the 
Transvaal. The officials were afraid of Mr. Gandhi. 
They were all weaker, smaller men than ho, and they 
knew it." Twice did he lead a band of Indian followers 
to take part in the battles of the Empire in the capacity 
of stretcher-bearers and hospital attendants, once 
during the Boer War, and again during the Tulu War. 
The services of the Indians during the former connec¬ 
tion have been recognised by the erection of a fine 
monument in honour of the South African Indians who 
died during the war. In Natal, he fought with the 
plague and exterminated it, he went on deputation to 
England and India to plead the cause of his country¬ 
men and was greeted with a howl of denunciation by 
the angry colonists on his return, and was once all 
but lynched ; he suffered innumerable physical and 
mental indignities, including incarceration with hard 
labour, for espousing the cause of the Indians settled 
in South Africa. He has further founded a Tolstoian 
colony of Indians at Phienix where “Indian Opinion"— 
which has done such fine service to the cause of the 
Indian community—is published. The scheme has 
impoverished him, for he has paid nearly Rs. 30,000 
from its own pocket to launch it into existence. But 
“Mr. Gandhi is a dreamer. He dreams of an Indian 
community in South Africa, welded together by com¬ 
mon interests and common ideals, educated, moral, 
woithy of that ancient civilisation to which it is heir ; 
remaining essentially Indian, but so acting that South 
Africa will eventually be proud of its Kastcrn citizens, 
and accord them, as of right, those privileges which 
every British subject should enjoy. Phis is the dream. 
His ambition is to make it a reality, or die in the attempt 
and this is the motive that forms the foundation of 
his clforts to raise the status of his people, and to 
defeat everything that would tend to degrade his 
brethren or hold them in a servile condition." (p. 66). 

The private character of this man has been thus 
described by the author who knows him well: He has 
‘a quite assured strength about him, a greatness of 
heart, a transparent honesty.’ ‘Our Indian friend 
lives on a higher plane than most men do.’ His 
‘profound unworldliness’ is apparent to all. ‘Those 
who know him well are ashamed of themselves in his 
presence’. ‘He is one of those outstanding characters, 
with whom to walk is a liberal education, whom to 
know is to love’. As a speaker, he is one of the most 
convincing. ‘Few can withstand the charm of his 
personality’. ‘An invariable and beautiful courtesy’ 
characterises his utterances. To most of his country¬ 
men, he is “our true Karma Yogin". “His sym¬ 
pathies are so wide and catholic that one would imagine 
he has reached a point where the formuloe of sects are 
meaningless“I question whether any religious 
creed would be large enough to express his views, or any 
church system ample enough to shut him in". “To 
hold in the flesh with a strong hand, to crucify it, 
to bring the needs of his own life, Thorean and Tolstoy- 


like, within the narrowest limits, are positive delights 
to him, .. . He simply does what he believes to be 
his duty, accepts every experience that ensues with 
calmness." 

Higher praise than all this man has never earned, 
and if we read the story of the struggle in the Transvaal 
in which Mi. Gandhi has played such a prominent 
part as leader of the passive resistance movement, we 
understand more fully than ever how infinitely nobler 
such suffering is than any kind of impulsive and 
criminal self-sacrifice. We conclude by quoting Mr. 
Gandhi’s message to the >oung men of his native land, 
conveyed through the pages of this book at the request 
of the author, ('oming as it does from a man of his 
saintly character, who has suffered all and risked all 
for the cause, it deserves to burn itself into the minds 
of his hearers : 

“ I am not sure that I have any right to send a 
message to those with whom I have never come into 
personal contact, but it has been desired and I consent. 
These, then, are my thoughts: 

“The struggle in the Transvaal is not without its 
interest for India. We are engaged in raising men 
who will give a good account of themselves in any 
part of the world. We have undertaken the struggle on 
the following assumptions .— 

(1) Passive Resistance is always infinitely 
superior to physical force. 

(2) There is no inherent barrier between Eu¬ 
ropeans and Indians anywhere. 

(3) Whatever may have been the motives of the 
British rules in India, there is a desire on 
the part of the Nation at large to see that 
justice is done. It would be a calamity to 
break the connection between the British 
people and the people of India. If we are 
treated as, or assert our right to be treated 
as, free men, whether in India or else¬ 
where, the connection between the British 
people and the people of India can not only 
be mutually beneficial, but is calculated to 
be of enormous advantage to the world reli¬ 
giously, and therefore, socially and politi¬ 
cally. In my opinion, each nation is the 
complement of the other. 

“ Passive resistance in connection with the Transvaal 
struggle I should hold justifiable on the strength of 
any of these propositions. It may be a slow remedy, 
but I regard it as an absolutely sure remedy, not only 
for our ills in the Transvaal, but for all the political 
and other troubles from which our people suffer in 
India." 

II. The Indian Municipality : by II. T. S. Forrest , 

/. C. S. Published by Thacker , Spink df Co. Printed 

at the Weekly Notes Printing Works, Calcutta, 1909. 

This i s n very beautifully printed and nicely got up 
volume of 176 pages, and unlike the majority of books 
published in India, it contains a very full index. It 
purports to give the theory and practice of Indian 
municipal administration, and contains some practical 
hints and suggestions on every day municipal work. 
Books of this kind are too few, almost non-existent, in 
India, and the author, a busy official, is to be congra¬ 
tulated on having succeeded in devoting so much time 
and attention to a subject which is only one out of 
many with which he has to deal. The book is sure 
to prove useful both to the authorities and the munici* 
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pal commissioners, and ought to lead to some reforms. 
Some of the suggestions are eminently practical, but 
there is also much in the book of a controversial 
nature which considerations of space prevent us from 
discussing in detail in this brief review. In the 
introduction, the defects of municipal administration 
in India are laid principally at the 1 door of financial 
difficulties-—to quote the exact words of the author, 
‘one could wish that people might be brought to realise 
more dearly than they do how wretchedly poor Indian 
municipalities really are’—-and with this statement 
inost people will be disposed to agree. Hut when the 
author proceeds to lay the blame on what in his 
opinion is the disproportionately large representation 
of the legal profession oil the municipal hoards, we 
are unable to agree with him. It is curious that a 
dislike of the legal profession should be so invariable 
a characteristic of the ruling race, and this in spite of 
the fact that England is at present governed by a 
cabinet of lawyers. “The many pioxisions of the 
Municipal Act," to quote the author’s own words “and 
voluminous orders and regulations connected therewith, 
the unfamiliar and strict rules of debate, and the 
complex machine!y of budgets, estimates and sanc¬ 
tions,” are best understood h\ lawyers, and hence 
their services are so\er\ uselul. M01 cover, they are 
generally landowners on their own account besides 
being lawyer-, and by their training and education 
display the greatest amount of public spirit. The 
“buying off “of rival candidates, of which the 1 author 
speaks, is not, we believe, at all a general feature of 
Indian municipal elections. If all that one hears and 
reads of Parliamentary elections in England be true, 
such things are likely to be more common there than 
in India. Some of the real causes why Local self- 
government has not been as successful in India as 
was anticipated by Lord Ripon's administration may 
be learnt from Wilfrids Blunt’s recently published 
Diary . They are not creditable to the bureaucracy 
to which the author belongs. But we are glad to 
note that the author after all admits that “Indian 
Municipal Committees do contain a substantial percen¬ 
tage of the very boM. men living in the towns And 
this fact should go a long wav towards refuting the 
sweeping statement often made* that there is no public 
spirit in India. The beginnings of a genuine public 
spirit are undoubtedly disrernable in many parts of 
India today." We recommend the book to the care¬ 
ful study of those who are actively interested in 
Indian Municipal administration, 

l If. Mad an Mohan Malaviya : His life and speeches: 

Gancsh Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2 (pp. 610) 

Of all the beautifully printed and handsomely got- 
up volumes which this linn of Madias publishers 
has treated the public with, this is undoubtedly the 
handsomest that we have come across. At first sight 
one would think that the book has been printed in 
England. The frontispiece is a portrait of the Pundit. 
His life sketch docs not detain us long—occupying 
as it docs only twenty five pages of the book. The 
rest is devoted to his speeches, the first and foremost 
being his recent Presidential address at Lahore. We 
believe this is the most exhaustive collection of the 
public utterances of the Pundit, whose political career 
commenced in the year 1886. All the speeches are 
not of course of equal merit, and some are meant for 
the Pundit’s own province only. The language is 


however always temperate and eloquent, and displays 
a spirit of sweet reasonableness so characteristic of the 
pious Pundit. The Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya’s services 
were fitly recognised by the country when he was 
invited to fill the Presidential chair of the Congress 
in December last. Being only 49 years old, we hope 
and trust that he has yet many more years of useful 
service to put in the cause of his beloved motherland. 
For the publishers of the volume before us wc have 
nothing but praise, for they may rest assured that they 
have done their work in a manner which leaves little 
to be desired. 

IV. The National and the Universal in Religion : a 

lecture delivered at the 46th Anniversary of the 

Punjab Brahma Satnaj, Lahore , by S. C. Sen , M.A ., 

Professor, Kb also College, Amritsar. 

The ‘mild’ Bengali, whose control is said to be so 
intolerable to the martial races ol India, is cheerfully 
accepted by one of the 1 mot martial ol them as a 
teacher of their \011th, and if we are permitted to 
judge from the pamphlet before us, ho is giving a 
good account ol himself in that capacity. The groatet 
part of the lecture is devoted l<» proving, in the light 
ol all that has been written by western philosophers on 
the origin and development of religion, the proposition 
that though the idea ol religion is susceptible of growth 
and development, the religious instinct itself is an 
ineradicable attribute ol the human mind. When ic- 
ligion becomes ‘a conscious pursuit of the ideal infinite 
the particular shape it takes depends upon three 
things—the intellectual perception of the relation of 
the ideal to the actual, the cultus, and the community. 
We wish that this aspet t of religious evolution, which 
forms the heading ol the lectine, were treated a little 
more elaborately, but we entirely agree with the lec¬ 
turer, that “ if we deny or ignore the national we make 
the universal unreal and important. The true religion 
must not therefore he a utopian, impracticable religion, 
but it must be a living, piogrcssing religion, moving 
with the pulsation of national life, not ignoring, but press¬ 
ing* into service all that is good and noble in the nation, 
all that is even sordid, but transformable and uttlisable, 
all that dot's not contradict the ideal.’’ 

V. Bengali Brain and its misuse: translated from a 

Bengali Article by 1 \ C. Ray, D. Sc., Ph. D. The 

City Rook Society, f>4, College Street, Calcutta. 

Price annas two only. 

This booklet of 50 pages is embellished with a por¬ 
trait of Dr. P. (\ Ray, one of the noblest sons of Ben¬ 
gal and of all India, whose contributions to the cause 
of pure science in the laboratory of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, of applied science in the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, and of historical 
research in the pages of his History of Hindu Chemis¬ 
try, have spread his fame all over the world. The 
article which has been translated from the Bengalee 
magazine Suprabhat deserves the careful perusal of 
every Indian student, and the publishers have done a. 
really fine piece of patriotic service by placing it within 
their reach. We agree with every line of the learned 
writer’s essay, and altogether disagree with the Kor- 
mojogin which says that the spirit of the writer is 
narrow and intolerant. Here is a skeleton outline of 
it, and wc leave the render to judge for himself: 
From 600 B. C. to 700 A. D. was the Rationalistic 
Age of India, when Panini composed his incomparable 
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gramnier, the Rishis evolved their six systems of philo¬ 
sophy, Aryabhatta, Bramhagupta and Varahamihir 
elaborated astronomy and the mathematical sciences, 
Nagarjuna and Vagbhata stood out for medical re¬ 
forms and introduced dissection of dead bodies 
as indispensible to students of surgery, and the philo¬ 
sopher Charvaka by vigorously repudiating the 
divine origin of the Vedas bore eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the spirit of enquiry which flourished 
in ancient India. The downfall of the Hindu nation 
commenced when rationalism and with it originality 
disappeared, and the reign of commentators begun. 
Mann prohibited the dissection of dead bodies and 
interdicted sea-voyage. The arts wcie telega tod 
to the low castes and original research and experiment 
came to an end. Commerce secures the exchange of 
ideas and rounds oil prejudices and augulutorities, 
so by proscribing sea-voyage a death blow was aimed 
at our future progress. With the expulsion of 
Buddhism from Bengal, Kulinism was instituted, and 
the canker of polygamy and the division ol the Bengali 
society into numerous sects and subjects were the 
outcome. It was the Vaishnavism of Chaitanya with 
its tepudiation of caste distinctions which at one time 
saved a large percentage of the population from 
embracing lslamism. The ‘logic-chonipgp’ of Raglui 
Nath and Raghunandana and their learned and 
ingenious disquisitions on trivial matters of ritual held 
the keen intellect ot the Bengali in bondage, which 
modern Bengal, with its numerous nice disciiminutions 
in the land tenure, furnishes a happy hunting ground 
for their intellectual deecndants, the lawyers. Devoid 
of originality and the spirit ol sell-help, the Bengalis 
lost the opportunity which the advent ol the British gave 
them ; they allowed the entire trade of the country to 
pass into the hands of Europeans and upcountrymen, 
and became a race of clerks. The gre.it Swadesln 
wave came and found them totally unprepared—the) 
were busy in passing the University Examinations. 
A brilliant university career is not always the best 
certificate of ability, it otten means nothing more 
than that the young man who has so distinguished 
himself is a Jack of all trades but master ol none— 
[The late lamented Romakanta Roy of Syllicit, who 
attained such high distinction in Japan as a Mining 
Engineer, twice failed to pass the hirst Examination 
in Arts of the Calcutta University.] “We have 
begun to look upon the University as a kind of fetish 
and without hesitation pronounce the verdict of “a 
failure”—an “incapable”—upon a plucked candidate 


and shake our head over his future prospects. How 
many a promising career has been blasted by this 
mistaken attitude of our society !” “It is to Europe 
that we must now turn our eyes for the realisation of 
the ideal presented by our own Rishis —unflagging 
and concentrated devotion to the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake.” The graphic account of modern 
Spain in Buckle’s celebrated History of Civilisation 
applies word for word to our hapless country : “To 
them [the Spaniards) antiquity is synonymous with 
wisdom and ex cry improvement is a dangerous inno¬ 
vation what is the worst symptom of all, she [Spain] 
is satisfied with her n.vn condition. Though she is the 
most backward country in Europe, she believes herself 
to be the foremost; she is proud of everything of 
which she should be ashamed." We conclude this 
resume with the pah iolic exortation of the distinguished 
writer: “Let the \ast potentialities of the nation be 
roused to activity. Let the Bengali distinguish himself 
in the held of researches and scientific investigations; 
let him organise industries, lie will soon have his 
place in the comity of nations and thus fulfil the will 
of(iod.” 

VI. Report of the Fourth Indian Industrial 

Conference held at Madras , Decemher igoS, 

published by the General Secretary, The Indian 

Industrial Conference, Anmraoti, Price Rs. 2. igog. 

At first sight the price--Rs. 2—may appear to bo 
high, but a single glance through the varied contents 
of this bulky quarto volume will suffice to show that 
the book has been moderately priced. No pains 
have been spared by the editors (o make the book 
practically useful. Copious indices, methodical arrange¬ 
ment and tabulation ol the* i ubjc<ls discussed, an 
elaborate summary of the suggestions contained in 
tin* various papers read at the Conference, a list of all 
joint stock companies in India, a full report of the 
work done during the year, t Ik* separate grouping of 
the resolutions, the speeches, and the papers, are all 
fentmes of the publication which at once arrest our 
attention. It is not only exhaustive hut accurate, 
and an) one wishing to glean information on a 
particular point will find the anangement so excellent 
that he will not have to waste his time in searching 
through a mass of inelevant matter. The editors 
h;i\'o done this work in a thoroughly business-like 
way, and their labours are sure to be appreciated by 
those who will have need to consult the book. 

VII. The workman's Preach of Contract Act: by 

Varum a l Chelaram , P.A., LL.P ., Pleader, Karachi. 

igog. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This small Act of five sections has furnished the text 
for an elaborate commentary occupying nearly sixty 
quarto'pages of print. Needless to say that the learned 
annotator has dealt with the subject exhaustively. The 
rulings are not confined to points which directly bear 
on the subject under treatment, but also include 
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matters which have only a remote connection with 
the exposition of this particular branch of the law. 
The labour and research involved in bringing together 
such a mass of ruling’s on what is after all a legislative 
measure of minor importance does credit to the compi¬ 
ler, specially as his task is that of a pioneer without 
any previous work on the same subject to draw his 
materials from. Cases under Act XII 1 of 1859* do not 
occur often, but when they do occur, the busy practi¬ 
tioner will find in this book a valuable time-saving 
guide. We have only one suggestion to make. The 
bare Act should have been piinted separately at the 
commencement of the book so that its provisions might 
be taken in at a glance by anyone wishing to consult 
it. 

IX. The Congress, Conferences and Conventions of 

' o <). Published by G. A. Nate son df Co., Madras. 

Price annas twelve. 

A bare enumeration of the contents of the volume 
will give the reader a fair idea of the extremely oppor¬ 
tune character of the publication. Indeed Messrs. 
Natesan & Co. are doing more than any authorised 
official agency to spread the political and industrial and 
social propaganda of the annual Congresses and Con¬ 
ferences. The volume opens with the Presidential 
speech of Mr. Mala viva, and contains besides the 
welcome address of Mr. Harkishen Lai and Mr. 
(iokhalc's speech on the treatment of Indians in 
the Transvaal. The Industrial Conference, Social 
Conference, Punjab Hindu Conference, Mahomedan 
Educational Conference, Rajput Convention, Thcoso- 
phical Convention, Christian Endeavour Convention, all 
come in for similar treatment, while the speech of His 
Honour Sir Louis Dane and the welcome address of Sir 
P. C. Chatterji at the Lahore Industrial and Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibition occupy a prominent place. The full text 
of the resolutions passed at these various gatherings 
has been given and nine portraits, including those of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, Sir P. C. Chatterji, Mrs. 
Annie Bessant, Rev. C. E. Andrews, enhance the value 
of this timely publication. And all this varried mass 
of useful and nicely printed matter is being- offered to 
the public at twelve annas a copy— a decidedly cheap 
price. 

X. Essays on Indian Art Industry and Education : 
by E. H. Unveil, Natesan & Co., Madras. Price 
Rs. 1-4-0. 

This is a volume of igb pages of clear, bold print, 
containing six articles reprinted either from magazines 
or from lectures delivered by Mr. Havcll at literary 
and industrial gatherings. We may at once express 
our emphatic conviction that it is a remarkable book, 
destined to leave its impress on the current thought 
of India, and to giude her efforts into new channels, 
to her great glory and honour. It is replete with 
matters of absorbing interest to the patriotic Indian and 
deserves the most careful study. In the first article, 
reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, the author 
conclusively demonstrates the mythical character of 
the legend which ascribes the conceptian of the Taj 
Mehal to the genius of an obscure Venetion architect, 
Verroneo by name, and its exquisite inlaid decoration 
to a French adventurer, Austin de Bordeaux. He 
agrees with the popular Indian tradition that ustad 
Iesha designed the Taj and one Mannu Beg, assisted 
by five Hindus from Kanouj, did the mosaic work. 


'The best Agra mosaic workers of the present day 
are also Hindus, and in many parts of northern India, 
the artistic traditions of the Moguls are still kept 
alive by Hindu workmen'—A lie, begotten of racial 
pride, dies hard, and we doubt if even the intimate 
personal knowledge of so great an authority as Mr. 
Havell and his well-reasoned exposition of the fallacy 
will prove potent enough to kill it, but we Indians 
should do well to remember that the legend regarding 
the European origin of the Taj is altogether without 
foundation. 

In the other five essays Mr. Havell tries to prove 
three things. Again and again he returns to the 
charge, and in language at once eloquent and 
sympathetic he lavs down that (1) the industrial 
prosperity of India largely depends on the resuscita¬ 
tion of her handloom industry (2) until art forms an 
integral part of the curriculum of the Indian 
Universities, it is sure to continue to decay and (3) 
the establishment of a Government Public Works 
Department, from which indigenous styles of 
architecture have been rigorously excluded, has 
crushed out the artistic sentiment of the people and 
deprived Indian artists of their livelihood. We shall 
try to explain these three leading ideas of the author 
a little more in detail, using, as far as possible, his 
own words. As to the first of these ideas, he says 
that handloom industry is very far from being dead 
in Europe, and in India two-thirds of the skilled 
artisan population, and over one-third of the entire 
industrial population, are, to this day, handloom 
weavers, India with its cheap labour and its ‘un¬ 
limited supply of the most skilful hereditory weavers’, 
should spend more thought, enterprise, and capital 
in bringing the handloom industry to perfection than 
it does, and thus prevent the growth of the social and 
economic evils which follow in the wake of the factory 
system. It would indeed be a pity if the ‘social 
plague spots’ ot Europe were introduced into India, 
and the artistic weavers of the country were to be 
‘packed together in overcrowded cities as the brainless 
drudges of automatic machinery’. And all that is 
required to prevent this state of things is to multiply 
the output of the handlooms by roo per cent by 
adapting the modern fly shuttle to Indian conditions, 
and reorganising the Indian ‘tradeguilds’ on the model 
of Japan. Speaking of the want of any marked success 
on the part of the Government hand-weaving factories, 
Mr. Havell says: ‘It is not surprising that these 
ignorant, long-suffering folk, who have endured so 
much in the last century, should be rather sceptical 
ol the benevolent intentions suddenly manifested on 
their behalf by the paternal Government? But the" 4 ' 
public taste must undergo a thorough reform before 
there can be a corresponding revival of handloom 
weaving. “In India, there has been during the last 
hundred ) ears a continuous decline of public taste, 
so that at the present time the educated Indians 
probably stand behind the rest of the civilised world 
in artistic understanding. There has been a complete 
neglect of art education and a corresponding decline 
in the higher branches of weaving, and many of the 
most beautiful fabrics for which India has been 
famous from time immemorial are no longer produced, 
because they have ceased to be appreciated.” Mr. 
Has ell denounces the factory system in unmitigated 
terms, but admits that “it is probably true that in the 
majority of Indian mills the physical welfare of the 
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workers is better provided for than in Europe.” The 
truth lies here, as elsewhere, in the middle, for as 
Mr.. Havell says in another part of the same book, 
‘India has need of the method of Manchester as well 
as the artistic sense of the swadeshi.' There are 
manufactures which can be profitably turned out 
only in big factories, but in all artistic industries the 
handicraftsmen, if properly organised and equipped, 
can show a better result. 

Regarding the second proposition enunciated 
above, Mr. Havell says that the artistic sense is the 
essence of real culture. The Faculty of Arts of the 
Calcutta University proposed, at the instance of Mr. 
Havell, the inclusion of art in the Arts course of the 
University, but the proposal was vetoed by the 
Government of India. The result is that art education 
neither brings honour nor profit, and the art schools 
are filled with the. failures of the Universities. The 
artistic talent does not get free or full scope, and the 
nation suffers, for the national taste is depraved. 
Further, the study of art develops the powers of 
observation and original thinking, and the intellectual 
training of young India is seriously affected by being 
deprived of such a stimulating excercise. And yet 
India is the only country in the modern world, save 
perhaps Japan, where art belongs as much to the 
daily life of the people as it did in ancient Greece’. 
“In the typical Hindu village every carpenter, mason 
potter, blacksmith, brasssmith, and weaver is an 
artist, and the making of cooking pot is as much an 
artistic and riligious work as the building of the village 
temple. So throughout our vast Indian empire there 
is a most marvellous store of artistic material available 
for educational and economic purposes, such as exists 
nowhere in Europe." “India is the only part of the 
British empire where the aesthetic sense of the people, 
in spite of all that British philistinism has done to 
suppress it, strongly influences their everyday life. 
It is pitiful to find even in semi-European cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta—where nine out of ten of the 
imposing public buildings built for the official adminis¬ 
tration flaunt before the native gaze the banalities and 
vulgarities of the worst English nineteenth-century 
architecture—that one may go into a back slum and 
see a modern Mahomedan mosque or a Hindu temple 
in which the native workman, in naive admiration, 
has borrowed the details from these Gothic or classic 
atrocities, and contrived by the unconscious exercise 
of his inner aesthetic consciousness to build something 
which defies all the musty canons of scholastic architec¬ 
tural law, but yet reveals something of that essential 
spirit of beauty which all living art possesses." “In 
India you have in your living traditional art a 
sure and solid foundation the only one on which 
art has really flourished in any country." But 
both the Government and the ‘educated’ people 
of India ignore ‘the priceless value of the true 
living art which is part of India’s spiritual heri¬ 
tage from her glorious past’, and take no note of 
‘the hereditory artists, of whom any country in the 
world might be proud’ and who ‘have made Indian 
art famous among all the nations of the earth ? This 
depravity of taste has been hastened by the four gov¬ 
ernment schools of art in India, for ‘they have been 
left so much to their own devices that for thirty years 
the teaching in two of them ignored the very existence 
of any indegenous art. For several years past one of 
the largest has devoted itself almost entirely to the 


manufacture of aluminium cooking-vessels .' Never¬ 
theless the schools of art have made some progress. 
“It is a great step gained that in educational matters 
generally, it is now being recognised that India is a 
country with an ancient civilisation, literature and art 
containing either itself the means of development and 
requiring different methods of administration to premi- 
tive colonies like Australia. New Zealand or ‘Darkest 
Africa." But on the whole, Indian art still goes on 
the downward path, and Mr.—Havell’s emphatic 
conclusion is.- “As long as art is regarded only as a 
hobby, a means of distruction from the worries of 
serious official duties, but not a subject of sufficient 
importance for the close personal attention of those who 
have the heavy care of Government on their shoulders, 
so long will Indian art continue to decay.” 

On the third and in one sense the most important 
point raised by Mr. Havell in these remarkable 
essays, he observes that “a decline in architecture 
means a decline in national taste, and thus when 
architecture decays the rest of the arts suffer with it. 

.Architecture has given birth to all the arts of the 

painter and sculptor, the carver and inlayer of wood 
and stone, the glass painter, the plasteror, the yesso 
or lacquer-worker and other minor arts, while it has 
exercised an enormous influence on the development 
of other arts, such as those of the weaver, potter and 
workers in iron, bronze, brass and other metals.” 
“When, therefore, we begin to enquire into the causes 
of the decay of Indian art, the first and foremost 
question to be asked is how has British rule affected 
the architecture of the country ?" Here is Mr. Havell’s 
reply: . . “Even in the early days of the John 

Company, Anglo-Indian taste or want of taste in 
architecture had set an evil influence over Indian art. 
But the evil was perpetrated and intensified a hundred 
fold when, on the formation of the Department of 
Public works, the Government Imtituted what was 
practically a monopoly of whole civil architecture of the 
country. .. The horrors which have been prepetrated 
in the name of architecture under this happy-go-lucky 
system it is needless to particularise. They offened 
the eye and haunt the imagation in every station of 
India from Simla, Calcutta and Bombay down to the 
smallest mofussil town.” Indian styles are not recog¬ 
nised as architecture at all. “As long as the great Gov¬ 
ernment building department in India uses its whole 
influence to stifle the artistic sentiments of the people, 
it stultifies all that is being done or might be done 

educationally in a different direction.But in India 

official authority controls the fashion in architecture, 

as in many other things.The Engineering 

Colleges of India follow the example of Cooper’s Hill 
in teaching only European styles, and even 
European architects who are not in Government service 
are obliged by force of circumstances to adodt the 
official fashion." “With the native princes it became 
the mark of Modern culture and a sign of sympathy 
with the British domination to build and furnish their 
palaces in the same style." “So the native hereditory 
builder has been deprived of all official and a great 
deal of non-official patronage unless he has forsaken 
the art of his forefather and blindly followed his blind 
European leaders. Consequently also the wood- 
carvers, stone-carvers, painters, and all the other 
craftsmen connected directly or indirectly with 
architecture (a category which includes nearly 
all the industrial arts) find the principal source of 
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employment cut off from them. Thus do wc, in the 
name of European culture and civilisation’, crush out 
the artistic feeling' of the Indian people.” What is 
wanted therefore is ‘an outlet for the hereditory art 
instincts of Indian handicraftsmen : Oriental archi¬ 
tecture should be made a spe< ial branch of the Public 
Works DepartmentTo do this would be both 
economical and efficient. “For in India there still 
exists, unrecognised by the Public works Department 
a class of native workmen, passing rich on fifteen 
rupees a month, who are at the same time most skilful 
builders, decorators, and architects. These men are 
exactly of the same class as the master-builders, 
of the middle ages, to whom we owe the great master¬ 
pieces of Gothic architecture ; they inherit all the 
traditions of Indian architecture, they can draw, 
design, build, carve and decorate, in good taste and 
with understanding of constructive principles, but 
they know nothing of Public works form idea and 
therefore are held of no account. All this, artistic and 
architectural wealth goes to waste in India because 
the public works Department does not know how to 
make use of it.” “With the total loss of the 
artistic expression in building which we reached 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, European 
architecture degenerated into a confused jumble 
of archaeological ideas borrowed from the 

buildings of former times. In India, on the other 
hand, architecture has continued to be a living 
art down to the present day, because there building 
and architecture arc always one. The master-mason 
is both builder and architect, just as he was in Europe 
in the middle ages. Over a great part of northern 
India there still exist descendants of the master- 
builders of the Mogul period, practicing their art as 
it was practised in the days of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan. If they do not now produce anything 
to compare with the master-pieces of those days, how 
could it be expected under the conditions which our 
short-sighted policy imposes upon them? For ever 
since we have created a Government monopoly in 
architecture, we have totally ignored these men, who 
could teach us more of the art of building than we 
could teach them ; we have boycotted them and the 
art industries dependent upon them, and have foisted 
upon India the falsest of our nineteenth century art, 
which means nothing and teaches nothing, and is 
utterly unworthy of the dignity and intelligence of the 
English nation.” “What a tremendous impetus we 
should have given to Indian art had we only made 
a sensible use of the men who thus carry on the 
living traditions of architecture when we spent the 
many crorcs of rupees which have been sunk in 
the so-called imposing public buildings of Bombay 
and Calcutta! what an object lesson those cities 
might have been both to ourselves and to the rest of 
the Empire!” “It is unreasonable to suppose that 
such past masters in the art of building as the Moguls 
showed themselves to be, could not have designed a 
hospital, police station, railway station, or any other 
accessory of modern life, as well as they built a palace, 
mosque, or mausoleum Nor is it reasonable to 
assume that the descendants of these men, who still 
carry on their traditions, could not understand our 
requirements if we attempted to teach them or give 
them the opportunity of learing. But the Indian 
Public Works Engineers, with a few exceptions, have 
never attempted to study the architecture of tl^ 


country and have always worked on the blind 
assumption that the native architects have on y 
built temples and mosques, forgetting that we our¬ 
selves have destroyed, or allowed to decay, most of 
the civil buildings which the Mogul and other 
Indian architects constructed.” “Indian architects, 
like those of mediaeval Europe, know how to be 
economical when economy is wanted, though they 
disregard economy when it is neither becoming 
nor neccssarv. In other words they are trained 
in all the requirements of their profession.” “It 
is doubtless true that Indian builders of the present day 

know little of the use of iron for building purposes . 

In the purely constructional use of these old-fashioned 
materials f brick, stone and wood] all that European 
builders have achieved, whether in classic, mediaeval 
or modern limes, has been equalled or excelled by 
Indian architects; and it is highly probable that if 
Anglo-Indian engineers had attempted to study and 
make use of the traditional craftsmanship of centuries 
which the descendants of these men keep alive, they 
would have learnt somethings of the artistic 
possibilities of iron girders, for the native builders 
instinctively, will use corrugated iron and Kcrosine 
tins more artistically than we do.” “Sometime 
ago I met in Calcutta a Prussian state Engineer, 
sent out officially to India by his government to study 
the constructive principles of Indian architecture. 
Our Teutonic friends are more practical than 
ourselves.” “India still possesses a large body of 
trained craftsmen who practise the art of building on 
similar principles and producing similar results as 
the great mediaeval builders of Europe. They enter 
no university. ...But their ancestors built the Taj, 
the shrines of Mount Abu, and countless other 
masterpieces; they constructed the Mogul palaces, 
pubic offices, irrigation works, and everything of 
practical utility that the art of building could 
provide.” “There are at the present time in 
the Orissa district, not far from Calcutta 

and famous for its splendid native architec¬ 

ture, a considerable number who, within the last 
twenty years, have designed and carried out atchitec- 
tual decoration comparable with that of our finest 
mcdkrval buildings in Europe, and infinitely more 
beautiful than the imitation renaissance ornament” 
of one of the latest and perhaps the best of the 
archaeological structures in Calcutta. Anglo-Indian 
architectural works are rarely even relatively economi¬ 
cal...The process of alterations, patchwork and repairs 
which Indian public buildings now require, is not 
entered against the capital account, so that does-.not 
trouble the departmental budgets. But wherf 
Macaulay’s New Zealander...turns his attention from 
the ruins of London to the sites of great Anglo-Indian 
cities, he will sketch and wonder what rude barbarians 
left mud-heaps for memorials among the stately 
relics of native Imperial rule. Swedshi builds for 
posterity—we for ourselves.” “At Fatehpur Sicri 
you will see Indian art in Akbar's palace, in his 
office, in his baths arid in his stables, in all the public 
buildings and in the houses of his nobles. Everywhere 
in Pompee and Fatehpur Sicri you will find art brought 
into practical use.” “I venture to say that there is not a 
single modern buildingin India, the construction of which 
presents engineering difficulties at all to be compared 
with those which have been successfully met by Indian 
builders in former times.” Stability and durability are 
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surely essentials of a practical kind in public buildings. 

.In these respects it can hardly be disputed that 

Indian builders who have been true to their old 
traditions have always worked on sounder principles 
than those which have been observed in modern Indian 
architecture. The great monuments of Hindu and 
Mahomedan rule all over India which have stood for 
centuries exposed to all the fierce destructive influen¬ 
ces of the Indian climate, the iconoclasm of invaders 
and the vandalism of philistines, are incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of the fact.” “I think it would 
be difficult to find large modern public buildings in 
India without cracks or leaks, and most of them would 
be in ruins before many years of the neglect to which 
the majority of Indian buildings have been exposed 
for centuries. In the more difficult problems of roof 
construction, Indian architects have far surpassed all 
Europeans.” Fergusson the greatest authority on 
Indian architecture ancient and modern speaking of 
one of the finest churches in London by 
the great English architect Sir Christopher Wren 
says:—"It would have been greatly improved 
had its resemblance to a Hindu porch been more 
complete. The necessity of confining the dome 
within four walls greatly injures the effect compared 
with the Indian examples. Even the Indian plan of 
roofing might be used in such a building with much 
less expense and constructive danger than in a Gothic 
vault of the same extent.” To bring our remarks to 
a conclusion : "The descendants of the architects who 
showed such remarkable constructive invention and 
skill still practise their art in Rajputana, the Punjab, 
and the United Provinces, and are only prevented 
from rivalling the great achievements of their ancestors 
because they are allowed no opportunity of doing so, 
except in a few of the native states in which the blind 
imitation of debased European art has not yet become 
fashionable. Fergusson admitted that he had learnt 
more from these men of the principles of architecture 
as practised by the great architects of mediaeval 
Europe than he had gained from all the books he had 
read. Yet these are the men who arc ignored by 
Indian universities, excluded from the system of 
Public works, and neglected by their own countrymen, 
because they are supposed to be deficient in practical 
knowledge.” That the true spirit of art work lives in 
India to this day, will appear from the following 
touching episodes. "For the last twenty or thirty years 
a few of your real Indian artists have been devotedly 
working on a pittance of four annas a day carving 
decoration, more beautiful than any to be found in 
this city of palaces, for the temple of Biroja in that 
town [Jajpur]. Their wages are paid b> a Sadhu , 
a religious mendicant, who has spent his whole life in 
begging for funds for this purpose.” "That is the 
spirit in which all true art is produced. It is the 
spirit with which the glorious Gothic cathedrals of 
of mediaeval Europe were built. It is the moving 
spirit in everything great and noble that ever art 
creates. Let such devotion, reverence, and love 
permeate your universities, your public and private 
life and everything which you undertake, you need 
not then clamour for political privileges, for these, is 
no power on earth that can deny you then.” 

We have quote liberally from this epoch making 
book, but we cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
the closing lines : 

“If you would see that true artistic spirit once more 
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grow and spread, art must be ever present in your 
daily lives. The art you merely imitate cannot give 
it to you. It must come out from yourselves....You 
must go, as your Rishis did of old, and learn from 
Nature herself ..Indian art will there again become 
a great intellectual and moral force which the lamp 
of Indian learning, revive your architecture, your 
industries and your commerce, and give a higher 
motive for every work your find to do. Your art, 
thus ennobled will not fail to ennoble yourselves.” 

English Impressions. Notes on certain aspects of 
English life. Seven lectures by N. G. Welinkar, 
M.A., L.L.B., Superintendent of Municipal 
Schools, Bombay; Secretary , Teachers' Association , 
Bombay; Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
With an introduction by the Rev. N. Macnicol , 
M.A. Published by N. M . Tripathiand Company , 
Kalbadevi Road, Princess Street, Bombay. Price in 
India, Re /, Foreign, is. 6d. 

Mr. N. G. Welinkar, an educationist of note, 
visited England to find solutions as he tells us of the 
problems "which had been emerging for some time” 
in his consciousness and which began to press upon 
him with a force and insistence which caused 
difficulty, even embarassment. As a pilgrim finds 
solace after his sojourn to a sacred shrine, so seems 
Mr. Welinkar after his visit to England. On his 
return to India he delivered seven lectures in Bombay 
giving his impressions of England. The lectures deal 
with the following subjects, viz: —1. What England 
taught me about nationality. 2. National education 
in England. 3. Indians in England. 4. Position of 
women in English society. 5. Education of women 
in England. 6. The Indian eye on English politics. 
7. The amusements of the people. 

Mr. Welinkar is master of chaste style and his 
lectures naturally attracted large audience. Some of 
the well-known ladies and gentlemen of Bombay 
presided over the meetings at which these lectures 
were delivered and the author has done well in giving 
their portraits in his work. H. E. Sir George 
Clarke, the governor of Bombay, has allowed Mr. 
Welinkar to dedicate the book to him. 

The book is very neatly printed and is well worth 
perusal. Of course the writer of this review who was 
in England for a much longer time than Mr. Welinkar 
does not agree with opinions on English life, institu¬ 
tions, &c. But that is quite a different matter. 

D. 

History of Mediceval Philosophy ; By Maurice De 
Wulf, Professor at the University of London; 
translated by P. Coffey, D. Ph., Professor of 
Philosophy, May noth College, Ireland . Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, pp. 519. 

This book is a full and comprehensive account of 
scholasticism. The author says that "the intimate con¬ 
nections of the medieval with the ancient Grecian Philo¬ 
sophies are daily becoming more evident; notably the 
importance of Neo-Platonic influences has been 
proved by recent works, published since 1905. This 
affords us a further justification for approaching the 
history of mediaeval philosophy by an introductory 
outline of Grecian Philosophy regarded from the 
special standpoint of the influence of some of its 
systems and theories on philosophical speculation in 
the Middle Ages. So too it is only in their relations 
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with the latter that we deal with the philosophies of 
the Renaissance period.” The historical introduction 
gives a very good account of Ancient Greek Philosophy. 
The student of philosophy will find the account of 
Plato and Aristotle interesting and helpful to him. 
The whole history of scholasticism has been divided 
into four periods as follows : First period, Medieval 
Philosophy to the end of the Twelfth century ; Second 
period, Medieval Philosophy in the Thirteenth century ; 
Third period, Medieval Philosophy during the 
Fourteenth and first half of the Fifteenth centuries ; 
Fourth period, Medieval Philosophy from the middle 
of Fifteenth to the Seventeenth century. 

The subject is well divided and the treatment is 
full and interesting. The book gives a mass of valu¬ 
able information on what is perhaps the least in¬ 
teresting period of Philosophy. 

Hiralal Haldar. 

Rin-Parishodh : (Paying off the Debt). A novel, 

by Kali Prasanna Das Gupta , M.A. City Rook 

Society, 64 College Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. /-S-o. 

1316 B.S. 

This is a nicely got up volume of 380 pages. The 
plot of the story is well-developed, the language is 
chaste and elegant, and some of the characters, such 
as those of Menaka with her five family pride, the 
faithful servant Gada, the clever and unscrupulous 
attorney Sulpani, are well-drawn. The author has 
displayed considerable talent and power of observation 
in describing some of the scenes, e.g. the gathering 
of Pundits in the house of Sulpani Babu to give their 
sanction to his England-returned son’s rehabilitation 
in Hindu society. The author does not, however, 
seem to be accustomed to this sort of literary compo¬ 
sition. His command over Bengali vocabulary is not 
extensive; the songs, with which the book is inters¬ 
persed, are poor stuff; his descriptions of Nature 
seem forced and do not proceed from the heart; and 
some of the situations woven into the plot arc 
improbable. We, however, agree entirely with the 
views and sentiments of the author. They are highly 
patriotic and at the same time rational, and are 
calculated to exercise a wholesome influence on the 
minds of his readers. 

Throughout the book the author attempts to develop 
the contrast between the solid though not showy 
virtues of old-type Bramhinism and the thinly-veiled 
vices of an up-to-date anglicised household. The 
theme is not new. It appears, in slightly varied 
forms, in Pundit Shivnath Sastri’s Yugantar (The 
New Era), Mrs. Swarnakumari Ghosal’s Kahake 
(To whom ?), and in a more recent novel, Babu 

J atindra Mohan Sinha’s Dhrubatara (The Pole Star), 
f we remember aright, it is also the theme of one or 
two of Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore’s inimitable 
short stories and has received a piquant touch here 
and there in Babu Dwijendra Lai Roy*s comic songs. 
When so many persons of both sexes, all possessing 
high culture, and belonging both to the orthodox and 
reforming camps, dwell upon the contrast, it must be 
admitted that it is not fanciful, proceeding from the 
same tendency of the human mind which places the 
golden age always in the past, but that there is a 
basis ef truth in it. A perusal of the above books 
yields, as the greatest common denominators, on the 


one side overpowering conventionalism and lack of 
self-control in thought, speech and action, and on the 
other plain and simple living combined with true 
piety and deep though necessarily narrow learning. 
These characteristics, it is necessary to add, are by 
no means universal, and there are, of course, many 
exceptions, but the object of the writers is, we believe, 
to bring out the trend of the two forms of civilisation, 
one national and the other foreign, and to indicate 
the outstanding features of each. The main attributes 
of the indegenous type of civilisation as depicted by 
our Bengali novelists have also been noticed by 
sympathetic and observant foreigners. Seventyfive 
years ago Mr. William Adams, in his report on 
Education submitted by order of Lord William 
Bentinck, observed as follows after a tour of inspection 
in the interior of Bengal. Speaking of the Pundits of 
the tols, he said: “The humbleness and simplicity 
of their characters, their dwellings and their apparel, 
forcibly contrast with the extent of their acquirements 
and the refinement of their feelings. I saw men not 
only unpretending, but plain and simple in their 
manners, and seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet 
reminding me of the humblest classes of English and 
Scottish peasantry, living constantly half-naked and 
realising in this respect descriptions of savage life, 
inhabiting huts which, if we connect moral conse¬ 
quences with physical causes, might be supposed to 
have the effect of stunting the growth of their minds, 
or in which only the most contracted minds might 
be supposed to have room to dwell—and yet several 
of these men are adepts in the subtleties of the 
profoundest grammar of what is probably the most 
philosophical language in existence, not only practically 
skilled in the niceties of its usage, but also in the 
principles of its structure; familiar with all the 
varieties and applications of their national laws and 
literature and indulging in the abstrusest and most 
interesting disquisitions in logical and ethical philoso¬ 
phy. They are in general shrewd, discriminating, 
and mild in their demeanour.” On the other hand, 
we can give a few instances of the degrading extent 
of the denationalisation of some our Emgland-return¬ 
ed countrymen or those who have adopted their 
mode of life, from our own limited personal experience. 
We have known of gentlemen of this class who 
occupying high official positions, required the services 
of an interpreter to understand Bengali—their mother- 
tongue which they knew very well (contrast with this 
the fact that Marquis Ito spoke in Japanese at the 
Lord Mayor’s Dinner in London where he was the 
principal guest); of Bengali ladies who returned 
shopkeepers’ bills because forsooth, they were np£ 
written in English or Hindustani and who engaged 
Eurasian nurses to prevent their children from learning 
their mother-tongue, and of other gentlemen who, 
without ever leaving the shores of India, apologised 
at a purely Indian dinner party for their foreign 
costume by pleading their inability to discover a single 
piece of dhoti after ransacking their wardrobe. And 
yet these ladies and gentlemen so utterly devoid of 
self-respect, were all cultured and refined persons, in 
the accepted sense of those terms. The author of 
the book under review is not far wrong when he 
lays the blame for the opposition to sea-voyage largely 
at the door of such people. The vulgar jokes and 
comicalities of a certain section of the vernacular press 
and the Indian theatre, aimed at this class of persons, 
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effected little good. The literature of fiction has now 
taken up the work of reform, by pointing out the 
odiousness of such a type of mind and society; and 
aided by the new spirit born of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, is likely to meet with considerable measure of 
success. The new society which is to be the ideal of 
future is a society which will be based on the solid 
rock of indigenous culture, assimilating all that is best 
in other forms of social polity in a spirit of broad¬ 
minded receptivity, but never forsaking its own 
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Dharma —using that term in the widest sense—and 
always striving to fulfil the divine law by raising the 
genius of its native civilisation to the highest pitch of 
excellence it is capable of, remembering that it is by 
contributing the best in us and not by our adaptibility 
to foreign types, that we can do the greatest good to the 
world at large and help in the evolution of a higher 
manhood. 

“Pol”. 


NOTES 


The Exhibition of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art. 

In the interesting Exhibition of Indian 
art new and old which was held by this 
Society at the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, during the month of February, the 
imaginative character of old Indian art was 
well vindicated. It is not until a large 
collection of the best specimens has been 
brought together that we are in a position 
to form any opinion at all regarding the 
general character of the last five centuries 
of our art. Its charm of colouring is 
of course universally admitted. But we 
have become so accustomed to those tradi¬ 
tional treatments of sacred symbols which 
are habitual with the image-makers, that 
we fail to realise what was the freedom of 
the artists. For it goes without saying 
that religious subjects furnished their prin¬ 
cipal themes to Hindu painters, whether 
of the Kangra Valley, Benares, Delhi, or 
Lucknow. The secular art of the Moguls 
and of the minor courts, bulks compara¬ 
tively small, beside their constant illustration 
of the sacred texts and of theological ideas. 
Secular painting, moreover, has the air of a 
side-issue, a branch of the great tree of 
expression, whose main root is in the idea 
of the divine. 

In the rooms of the Exhibition, we found 
that this old national art, in spite of the 
difference of scale, was to the full as ima¬ 
ginative, in the high creative sense, as 
anything in Europe. Here was a picture 
of Krishna and Bolarama entering Mathura, 
as two cowherds. The tints were most 
delicate, the walls and gates those of a 


Mogul or Rajput city ; the lads themselves 
were simply but pleasing dressed, in peasant 
costumes, with hair cut in rustic fashion ; 
and by their side, to the front of the 
picture, marched the cows, in serried ranks, 
apparently done with pencil on the white 
ground. The whole conception was so 
beautiful, and with also original, that 
it cannot be forgotten. Elsewhere, we 
find Uma, fasting, met suddenly by the 
Brahmin who is Siva himself or a picture 
of Kailas, and so on and so forth. In 
each case it is quite evident that the artist 
has felt the traditional symbolism as no 
fetter, but a great liberty of expression. 
He has searched the common life for those 
beautiful glimpses which are the true 
commentary on all the texts, gospels and 
agas alike. And he has aimed at full 
expression of the beauty thus freely seen. 
A picture of a king carried on a litter 
through the palace, by women, blazed on the 
wall opposite the entrance door, and may 
well be considered as, decoratively speak¬ 
ing, one of the best fruits of a great school. 
The costumes of the women formed a 
patch of brilliant colour, and against them 
the low wall and floor of the court were 
all in white marble, while beyond, in a 
slightly browner tint, showed the river, 
outside the walls. Had the feeling of this 
picture been nobler it would have ranked 
as a great masterpiece, but the sight of a 
man smoking a hookah while he is carried 
by women, is unredeemable, and we can 
praise only its decorative quality. Yet 
the quality of contrasting white against 
white, in the fashion of J. P. Gangooly’s 
pictures of the River Padma, is very memor- 
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able, and we are glad to find it with 
historic precedent. 

Prepared thus, by our rapid resume of the 
old Indian art, the modern room, with its 
works of a dozen or so of young painters, 
could be seen in its true light, as a natural 
outcome and development of the old. 
Mahasveta playing on the vina , or the 
woman lighting the evening lamp beneath 
the tree (Venkata Appa) on the left, as we 
entered, and Preonath Siflha’s Chaitanya 
on the right, seemed only part and parcel 
of the national art. We forgot the long 
period that had elapsed between the one 
group and the other, and the long and 
painful search for the right end of the thread 
that had been lost. It had been found 
again, that was all we knew, as we went 
from one group to another, of the pictures 
of the new School. The Society had done 
its best to make a memorial collection, 
for the late Surendra N ith Gangooly, and 
fifteen or sixteen of his works hung on the 
wall, to the left of the Nanda Lall Bose 
collection. Of them all, his Flight of 
Lakshman Sen was the masterpiece, but 
in the Chariot of Nahusha, Kartikya, and 
the Throne of Vikram, we found the same 
feeling for strong and historic treatment 
that distinguishes that work. The writing 
of the Mahabharata, the Chakra of King 
Ambarisha, and the Damaru, were also 
remarkable, each in its own way. How 
terrible is the loss that Bengal has suffered, 
in the premature death of this artist, in the 
very bloom of his genius! 

The works of Nanda Lall Bose need no 
introduction to his countrymen, who are 
justly proud of each new achievement. His 
latest works—‘Agni’ and ‘Ahalya’—were 
seen at this exhibition, along with speci¬ 
mens of each of the painter’s many styles, 
and the conviction of his great technical 
power grew on us with every step. What 
we look for in this artist is the growth of 
a vaster, more masculine, and more synthetic 
treatment. His pictures of Bhishma’s Vow 
and the Swayambara of Damayanti are 
efforts in this direction, but they fail to 
incorporate the surpassing charm of his 
smaller works. We want all these qualities 
at once, in some great masterpiece ! 

The paintings of U. C. Gangooly are 
subject to the serious criticism that not 
one of them can be seen, in any natural 


position. This is a result of the grave 
sin of making intellectual cleverness the 
ideal, to the detriment of colour. We 
would advise this artist to work for a 
whole year, thinking of nothing but his 
colour schemes. After such self discipline, 
he would find his creative powers modified 
in a very wonderful manner, for which he 
would never cease to give us thanks! Asit 
Kumar Haidar’s ‘Sita’ seemed to us the 
most successful attempt yet made, at that 
subject. Sita ought, undoubtedly, to have 
a pre-eminence in Indian art, like that of 
the Madonna in European. The very exalt¬ 
ation of their feeling for her, seems, however, 
to deter our Bengali artists from attacking 
her portraiture with the self-confidence 
necessary to success. Haidar’s Moazzim, 
again, as a colour study was most beautiful. 
The white light of the dawn on clothes and 
marble dome were lovely in the extreme, 
but alas, the moazzim was over-dressed, 
and posing for his picture ! The feeling 
of calling a sleeping world to prayer the 
music of the words ‘to pray is better than 
to sleep !’—had not been rendered. 

Some of the paintings of Ishwari Prosad 
deserved special attention, for the fact that 
they were made by means of genuine old 
Indian colours. It is obvious that India 
will have a tremendous advantage in art 
over modern countries, if only she can 
restore the manufacture and use of the old 
paints. Here was half the secret of her 
unrivalled colour-mastery in the past, 
Some of the reds in the picture of Krishna 
and Yasoda lent by Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
gave us a limit of the beauty of these old 
colours. For purity, brilliance, and dur¬ 
ability, they are like nothing modern. We 
sincerely trust that in this part of its 
activities the society will go fast and go far. 

The works of Hakim M. Khan deserve a. 
word to themselves. The Durbar of Maham- 
med Shah was remarkable—not for that 
intense mentality characteristic of some of 
the Hindu artists, but—for its harmonious 
and easy treatment of a complex subject. 
The marble audience-hall, with its group¬ 
ing of persons and colours, was delightful 
and full of life and ease. A portrait of the 
artist’s father, from memory,was an excellent 
revival of the Mogul style of portraiture. A 
single moment of stillness, and the man as 
he was. 



NOTES 


These were some of the paintings for 
which the recent exhibition will be long 
memorable. Old favourities by Mr Abunen- 
dra Nath Tagore, and the wonderful 
impressionist sketches of his brother, Gogen- 
endra Nath, were placed on the walls, as a 
sort of back-ground and filling, for the 
works of students and disiples. And for 
ourselves, we came away much gladdened, 
for never had the continuity of the new 
school with the old, been so convincingly 
demonstrated, and we felt, in that fact, 
many miles nearer to our dream—the great 
Indian school of mural painting, historic, 
national, and heroic, which is to be the gift 
of the future to the chosen Land. N. 

Bombs in the Zenana. 

The word ‘Zenana’, in English, carries a 
a certain thrill. It sounds melodramatic 
and sensational. It suggests intrigue and 
jealousy, Rudyard Kipling escapades, mid¬ 
night crimes, and corpses sewn up in sacks 
and slipped into the Bosphorus. We once, 
in an English paper, saw a picture of 
demons and hobgoblins making riot in a 
cloud of darkness, with the legend “Mrs. 
Brown’s idea of the railway tunnel.” It 
would sometimes seem as if similar associa¬ 
tions were conjured up, in the minds even 
of educated Europeans, by this wonderful 
word “Zenana*’. This must be why we are 
beginning to hear whispers of the phrase 
“bombs in the zenana.” 

To those who are, not unnaturally, 
exercised by these words, we would ask, 
“Have you any notion of what ‘zenana’ 
really connotes ?” We arc sorry to deal 
rudely with one of the few remaining 
elements of romance in modern life, but the 
term ‘zenana’ literally refers to the kitchens 
and bedrooms of the eastern home, and to 
little else. It applies to the domestic part 
of the house, the intimate and private apart¬ 
ments, where strangers are not received, 
in any country. The difference between our 
society and that of Europe, lies in the fact 
that the women of our families do not come 
much into the outer apartments—the recep¬ 
tion-rooms, as they are called, in the west 
—to entertain guests, rather than in any 
strong contrast between the domestic 
chambers themselves. A kitchen is a 
kitchen, and a bedroom a bedroom, in any 
country in the world. In the dry light of 
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these considerations, we may re-read the 
extraordinary phrase‘bombs in the Zenana.’ 
Does it, now, sound like sense ? Is there any 
woman -even supposing her to possess the 
chemical and mechanical knowledge, neces¬ 
sary for their construction—who would 
venture to carry the materials for bomb¬ 
making into her kitchen, of all places, or her 
bedrooms? Is the proximity of explosives 
desirable, during the cooking of food, or in 
intervals of looking after the baby, and 
that, especially, in a place where young and 
inquisitive girls are crowded together, the 
day long? A merely Indian mind would 
have assumed that the zenana was the one 
place in every house where such dangerous 
truck was not likely ever to be found. Even 
if Indian woman should at some future 
time take to such an extraordinary industry, 
it is not to be supposed that they will 
practise it by preference, exactly where 
husband, babes, and women-folk young and 
old, are all in contiguity, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, moreover, of the only fire in the 
house. We have no personal acquaintance 
with the character of bombs, but we feel 
sure that the last mentioned circumstance 
could hardly be an element of safety, in 
their manipulation. 

There next arises the question of how 
this mischievous nonsense has been set afloat. 
We have long been familiar with sensational 
stories propagated in European society, 
about “poisoning in the zenana.” Strange 
as it may seem, we have good reason to 
believe that there is, behind all this, no 
greater a motive than social ambition, 
added to the natural temptation of a 
position in which one can prey on European 
credulity. To persons of a certain kind, the 
growth of what is called the sedition move¬ 
ment has been a veritable godsend, enabling 
them to supersede worn-out myths, by 
others which are new, and calculated to be 
drunk in still more greedily, by listening 
ears, with the direct result that the roman¬ 
cer is more sought after, and more deferred 
to, in the society to which such persons 
aspire. We do not know which we pity more, 
in this case, -the credulity that can accept, 
or the gossip that can invent, such idle tales. 

University Reform in India. 

One of Lord Curzon’s pet schemes of 
University reform in India was to sweep our 
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smaller and poorer colleges out of existence 
on the plea of increasing the efficiency of 
the rest. If this is to be the line of progress 
in a poor country like India, one would 
expect that small colleges will not be 
tolerated for a single day in the rich and 
flourishing republic of the United Mates. 
But this is how the wise and accomplished 
English ambassador at Washington defends 
them : 

“[American educational reformers] may not duly 
realize the services which these small Colleges perform 
in the rural districts of the country (N.B. In India 
90 p. c. of the population is rural ; it is “a continent 
of villages.") They get hold of a multitude of poor 
men t who might never resort to a distant place of educa¬ 
tion {Query. Is the Indian with his average income 
of £ 2 a year less poor than the American ?) They set 
learning in a visible form, plain, indeed, and humble, 
but dignified even in her humility, before the eyes 
of a rustic people, in whom the love of knowledge, 
naturally strong, might never break from the bud 
into flower but for the care of some zealous gardener. 
They give the chance of rising in some intellectual 
walk of life to many a strong and earnest nature who 
might otherwise have remained an artisan or store¬ 
keeper, and perhaps failed in those avocations. They 
light up in many a country town what is at first only 
a country farthing rush light, but which, when the 
town swells to a city,...becomes a lamp of growing 
flame.,..This uncontrolled freedom of teaching, the 
multiplication of small institutions, have done for the 


country a work which a few State-regulated universities 
might have failed to do.” (Bryce’s American Common - 
voealth t ii‘693.) 

G. A. 

Our Frontispiece* 

The frontispiece in the current number 
illustrates the following couplet from the 
Ritu-Samhara or “The seasons” of Kali¬ 
dasa :— 



i fro*n: 11 

Personal. 

Having been in bad health for more than 
two months, the Editor has been compelled 
to leave Calcutta for rest and change of 
climate. It is, therefore, hoped that corres¬ 
pondents will kindly excuse him for his 
inability to ansWer their letters. 

The Editor will be glad to have commu¬ 
nications from any readers who wish to 
expand or to traverse statements contained 
in the article “Indian Ash or Tree of Heal¬ 
ing”, on the folklore of the weew-tree. It 
may be well to state that the connection 
of the tree with Sitola Devi will be discussed 
in a future article. 


Printed and Published by Purna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntaline Press, 
61 & 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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His present venture is not in itself an ambitious one, 
as it purports only to provide a well-printed and 
beautifully illustrated edition of Krittibas for family 
reading With this object the editor has taken the 
Batatala prints of the Ramayan as his text and 
reproduced them with the necessary corrections and 
the omission of a few passages which offend modern 
ideas of decorum. Besides, the book is liberally illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of recent pictures bv artists 
of Bombay and Calcutta on subjects chosen from the 
Ramayan. 

The great value of the edition lies however in the 
illustrations. 

We have not left ourselves the space to do justice 
to the really great art represented in the book, the 
wonderful suggestions of the landscape in Sj. 
Abanindranath Tagore’s “Slaying of the Enchanted 
Deer,” the decorative beauty of the “Last Days of 
Dasarath," and the epic grandeur and grace and 
strange romantic mystery of “Mahadev receiving the 
Descent of the Ganges ."—Karmayogin. 

It is admirably printed and its get-up i? excellent. 
It contains 43 pictures, all by artists of note, nine of 
them reproduced in colours. The pictures are both 
in the stvlc of the East and the West and afford ample 
material for a comparative study of their styles. The 
educational value of Krittibasa's epic it would be diffi¬ 
cult to exaggerate. Its simple pathos, its high ideals 
of filial duty, of conjugal life and brotherly love, make 
it one of the most impressive books from the edu¬ 
cational point of view, within the entire range of 
Bengalee literature. Babu Raniananda Chatterjea 
has done a public service by this edition, which ought 
to be suitablv acknowledged bv an extensive 
patronage of his book bv the Bengalee public. It is 
priced at rupees two which is cheap having regard 
to the get-up and the excellent pictures.-- Bengalee. 
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The Madhukari -K. K. Athavale 
T he Department of Live Stock in the 
Administration of Chandra Gupta— 
Narfndranaj u Law, m.a. 

The Ethical Tendencies of Western 
Civilization—P raaiathanattj Bosk, b.sc. 
(London) . . 

The English Magazines of the month— 
N. H. I). 

Comment and Criticism 

'The Contbmt'Tible Bkngam”—Bengali 
“What have true Sikiis to say to 
this ?n —A n humble follower of the 
great Guru Goyinda Stnghji. 
“Education in Indian Music*'—Raghit- 
NATH CfUPTE. 

Reviews and Notices of Books , . 

Votes 
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Cheap—Easy Instalments. 

“ VIGIL ” ENGUSHiLEVER WATCH. 

The Standard of Efficiency in the Watch World—the World** Best Medlum»priced Watch. 

DESCRP 1 TION : 


Manufactured by the Laniashire Watch Company, Prescot, England/"the»Largest 
Manufacturers of English Lever Watches in-the World and guaranteed 
by them to vary not more than a minute a month. 

It is marked "Prescot” on the dial and "Vigil” on the move* 
ment with the manufacturers' name. It is ‘non-magnetic, is com. 
pensated for changes of temperature and is fitted with Seven 
Jewels and a bregnet hair spring. The ca^e can he had either in 
nickel or oxydised steel. It will last a life time. 

Samples can be seen at our offices. 

The usual price of a similar watch in India is Rs. 20 to 30, 
The English price is or Rs. 15-12, or with customs duty, 

packing, postage and money order commission, Rs. 18 . If 
brought out direct from England, the watch often gets out $f order 
in 1 he- two months' journey. 

Our price is R«. 18 payable in easy instalments in five 10 six 
months. We readjust and regulate the watch on arrival, and it is 
guaranteed to reach our customer in perfect order. 




TERMS OF INSTALMENTS. 


( 1 ) Us. 5 with order, on Teccipt of which we send out the Agreement. The conditions are ordinary 
and (juu. lair! nu id) promising to pay the instalments on due dates w»th seven days’ grace each time, and 
one month’s grace to he availed <>t only once. Should, however, any one not approve of the condition, his 

advance will be returned to him. 

( 2 ) The wan h w ; ll be mmii m one or two months, whichever the customer may desire, and the second 

instalment of Rs. 5 leali/ed by V. P. P. If the customer elects to get the watch in two months, he will have 

to set aside only Rs. 2-8 a month. 

( 3 ) The third instalment, Rs. 2-8 one month after receipt of the watch. 

( | ) The fourth instalment, R^. 3 two months after receipt of the watch. 

( 5 ) 'Hie fifth .mtnlmenl, Rs. 2-8 three month*, after receipt of the watch. 

A'. B .—All Postal charges will have to'be borne by the buyei. 



ORDER FORM 

MAY BE WRITTEN ON THE MONEY ORDER CUPON FORM 

l herewith send Rs. 5 as advance for the "Vigil" English Lever 
Watch. Please send me the Agreement Form for signature. If I do 
not’approve of the conditions you will have to refund the advance. If I 

accept the conditions, I should like to hav*o the watch in ~ months. 

A r . B .—Please write your name and address clearly. 


NAME SAFETY PIN 
AS SHEWN 

Any Name. European or Indian, 

German Silver. .. As 12 
Sterling Silver, Ks 2 

22 Carat Gold. Rs 16 to 25 

according it weight. 


The Pioneer Mail Supply Co., 

194A, Victoria Road, Barnagore, Calcutta. 
Branch —13, Wellington Street, 

Bow Bazar, Calcutta. 
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Are absolutely free from impurities or 
adulteration of any sort. 

DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT 

SOOTHING TO SKIN & COMPLEXION 

AND 

UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Manager, 

NATIONAL SOAP FACTORY, 

92 Upper Circular Road, 

CALCUTTA. 


II 
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SANJIVANI PILLS. 


An unfailing remedy for nervous debility. A most perfect and harmless tonic. 
A blessing to the weak. A sure cure for loss of memory, appetite, etc., and 
physical depression. Invigorates the nerves and purifies the blood. 


PRICE RE. 1 PER BOTTLE OF 40 PILLS. 

V. P. P. Extra. 


SAPAT & Co., 

Ayurvedic Chemists, Kalbadevi Road, 
BOMBAY. 


ONE MINUITE PLEASE! 


K. S. MUTHIA AND CO., 

THE SILK PITAMBER WARE HOUSE, BENARES CITY. 

GOWN SILK. 


CHILDREN’S AMUSEMENT. 

Miniature domestice brass utensils (toys) of 32 
varieties nicely furnished and exquisitively finished. 

Price Big size set. Rs. 3.*8-0 

„ Medium „ „ 2-0-0 

„ Small „ „ i-8-o 

SILK SARIS FOR LADIES. 

A fine and fashionable variety of colours of Silk 
Plain grounds in pink, rose, 1 . green, 1 . blue, coral, 
slate, orange, with beautiful lace borders and anchals. 
5 yds. by 42 inches Rs. 20 to 35 

8 yds. by 42 „ „ 25 to 50 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Silk fine texture, durable, hand made, white ground 
with borders or without borders 16, 18, and 20 inches 
Square Price As. 0-8-0, 0-12-0 and Rs. i/- each respect¬ 
ive' y. 


Resembling black alpaca, 7 yds. by 42 inches. Price 
vaiying from Rs. 18 to 25. per piece. 

KASHI SILK. 

Unique in make for day and night wear. Excellent 
washing fabrics wears long. Used for Suits, Shirts, 
Jackets, Night dresses, and frocks, &c. A full price 
7 >ds. x 54 inches. Of different sorts. Price varying from 
Rs. 9/- to 35 per piece according to quality. 

SMILING BENARES. 

A pretty and handy book containing 21 Photo¬ 
graphs on art paper the most important Bathing 
Ghats and other imporing sites with brief descriptions 
of the holy City (Kashi). Most interesting, instructive 
and charming to one and all. Highly appreciated 
by the Press. 

Please write for free f, Kashi-silk” samples and 
catalogue. 


When ordering please mention the Modern Review 
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Silk Pitamber Company, Benares City. 

Try an Experiment at 
our risk. 

Money*Back Contract. 

Satisfactorily sold or no 
money taken. 

If for any reason out goods arc 
found* unsat isfacloi \, redress can 
promptly be obtained. 

Dissatisfied customers maj have 
the moncj they have laid out re¬ 
funded to them immediately on the 
return of goods. 

We promise that money spend 
1>\ you will be cheerfully refunded 
if you do not find our goods equal 
in value to the amount spent. 

READY! 

READY!! 

READY!! ! 

FREE 

READY! 

READY!! 
READY!! ! 


IN ENGLISH 



Detailed D escriptive Cataloges 

OF ALL 

Benares Goods. 

SUITED FOR 

Bengal, unjab, Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, Nepal, Guzrat and 
Maharastra with an exhaustive Index for goods. 

Apply at once t »-SILK PITAMBER COMPANY, 

Benares City, U.P, India. 


Indiar) Chemical & Pharmaceutical Worlds, 

J Hogolkuria GullyCornwallis Street , Simla P. 0., Calcutta , 



ASWAGANDHA WINE. 

Aswagandha Wine 
is well-known as a 
invigorating* tonic of 
body and mind. Our 
“ Aswagandha Wine" 
is the only help to 
those who have to 
sustain prolonged phy¬ 
sical and mental work 
or have been decrepi¬ 
tated in youth owing to 
dissipated and irregu¬ 
lar habits. Unrivalled 
remedy for nervous 
exhaustion, loss of 
memory, mental pros¬ 
tration and loss of 
vigour. 4 07 ,. Phial 
Re. 1 , Doz. Rs. 11 , 
pound Rs. 3-8. 


Zarzina* —An ideal combination of Iodised 
Sarsaparilla with Gold. It removes mercu¬ 


rial taint and eradicates all sorts of impuri¬ 
ties from the blood. 4 oz. phial Re. 1-12. 
Do/,. Rs. 20. Pound Rs. 6-8. Dozen rate is 
charged for 3 phials and upwards. 

Essence of Neem.—An excellent blood 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in the con¬ 
valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 oz. 
phial Re. 1, Doz. Rs 11, pound Rs. 3-8 

Essence of draksha. — A potent remedy 
for habitual constipation, rheumatism, 
biliousness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic 
during convalescence. 4 oz. phial Re. 1, 
doz. Rs. 11, pound Rs. 3 - 8 . 

Syrup Basak with Hypophosphite and 
Tolu. —For catarrhal and inflammatory 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 4 oz. 
phial Re. 1, doz. Rs. 11, pound Rs. 2 - 12 . 

Ext. Jambolin Liq. Co.—An infallible 
remedy for Diabetes Melitus. 4 oz. phial 
Re. 1 - 12 , dozen Rs. 20 , pound Rs. 6 -8. 

Dozen rate is charged for 3 phials & 
upwards. Complete catalogue of prepara¬ 
tions free on application. 
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SULEMANI SALT 

Prepared by 

Famous Dr. G. P. BHflRGHYfl of Benares. 

Price per phial Re. 1*0*0. Postage extra 0*4*0. 

Price per bottle (containing 7 phials) Rs. 5*0*0. Postage extra 0*14*0. 

This Sulemani Salt is used by Rajas, Maharajas, Barristers, Vakils, High 
Officials, Taluqdars, Zemindars, Hakims, Baids and also by 
European Gentlemen for its prompt action. 

Thi- Sulemani Salt improves the digestive power and eradicates all its defects. By the use of this 
Sulemani Salt appetite increases and food i-> properly digested and large quantity of pure blood is formed, 
on account of which rvcr\ kind of debilit) is cured, ff this Sulemani Salt be properly taken daily after 
meals in healthy condition, there would be an increase of pure blood in human body. Regular use of this 
Snlemnni Salt keeps a person in perfect health. 

This Sulemani Salt is \er\ efficacious in the following Ailments — Diarrhoea, Indigestion, 
Heart burn, Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Dysentery, Flatulence, Piles, Constipation and Loss of Appetite, 
It is also useful in cases of Cough, Asthma, Rheumatism and Diabetes. As this Sulemani Salt is blood 
purifier, it is beneficial in Skin Diseases such as Ringworm, Itches, Blotches, &c. 

If a small quantity of this Sulemani Salt bo rubbed on an)' part of the body, stung by Scorpion 
or Wasp, or any swollen or painful part of the body caused by cold or wind, instant relief will be secured. 

Whilst there is an epidemic of Cholera or Plague, the use of this Sulemani Salt acts as a pre¬ 
ventive, in as much as it corrects the defects of Stomach and Intestines. 

This Sulemani Salt gives great relief to babies at the time of inflamation of the gum before 
teething, if a little of it bo rubbed over the swollen parts. 

This Sulemani Salt is good medicine for Sea Sickness. 

TRY ONCE, AND SULEMANI SALT WILL SERVE YOU AS A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

Testimonials to the magic effect of Sulemani Salt. 

f l) K. Subraiv a, Muda!i>ar Esq , a Govt. pensioner 
writes from Tiichonopoly that diabt tes, rheumatism 
and extreme debility were troubling me for a long 
time and the patent medicines and balms afforded me 
a temporary relief not a permanent cure. A friend 
of mine recommended me > our Sulemani Salt and l 
got it from your agent at Madras and began to use 
it from the same dale. I heartily gi\e credit to the 
expression that rheumatism and pain in joints and 
thigh abated and the strength which the salt gave to 
the nerves make me walk free!) which I used to do 

with great difficult) and also observed better result 
in case of my diabetes. The constant flow' of urine 
is diminishing, the thirst I had is extremely quench¬ 
ed. The pale appearance of my face has dis- 

Can be had from :— 

N. N. Sing Bhargava, Manager, 

Sulemani Salt Factory, Gai Ghat, Benares City. 

ii. Agents in Bengal. :— 

Messrs. Butto Kristo Pal & Co., 

7 , Bonfields Lane, Calcutta 


appeared. The low tone has resumed its former 
loud voice. The fear I had in my mind that the 
disease will make me to breathe m> last soon has 
gone. I am praying God to bless your Sulemani 
Salt factory. My pen fails and I have no adequate 
words to express my joy, I am a man of 64. years 
age but feel myself so strong as I was in my 40th 
years when on service. 

(2) M. K. Fanthoms, F.sq., Calcutta, writes:— 
Please send me per V. P. P. another one rupee 
bottle of Sulemani Salt to the above address. I take 
it to get rid of the Heavy feeling after meals , with 
which I suffer sometimes, and I am glad to say I find 
your Salt is a specific for this. 
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THE HINDUSTHAN BANK, Ld. 

Registered under the Indian Companies’ Act VI ot 1882 . 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE BANK IN INDIA, 

Promoted and Managed Entirely by Indium. 

Capital Rs. 20,000,000. 

Divided into 15,80,000 shares of which 



I. 20,000 Shares of Rupees 100 each, are Preference 
Shares, fully paid up in the following way—Rs. jo 
with application and Rs. io on allotment. 

II. bo,ooo Shares, of Rs. 50 each, are Ordinary 
Share^, each share is 50 per cent, paid up in the follow¬ 
ing way—Rs. 5 with application, Rs. 15 on allotment 
and Rs. 5 one month after allotment. 

III. 15 ,00,000 Shares, of Rs. 10 each, are Deferred 
Shares, each share is 30 per cent, paid up in the follow¬ 
ing wa\—Re. 1 with application, Rs. 15 on allotment 
and Re. 1 fine.month after allotment - provided always 
that not less than five deferred shares shall be taken 
up by am one person 

Fuither Calls on the Ordinary and Deferred Shares 
will not m all probability be necessary. 

The available profits for distribution after providing 
for the Reserve Fund shall be divided amongst Share¬ 
holder^, Depositors and Customers in the following 
manner, viz .— 

(a) Dividend to the extent of 6 per cent, shall first 
of all be paid on preference shares, (l>) Dividend to 
the extent of 7 u "per cent, shall then, if available and 
not otherwise, b e paid on ordinary shares, (c) Divi¬ 
dend to the extent °* r ro per cent, shall thereafter, if 
available and no* otherwise, be paid on deferred 
shares: provided always that any surplus balance left 
after making the d' s P os,a l s abovementioned shall be 
divided again as follows —(1) 20. (2) 15, (3) 10 I ,er 

cent, thereof shall be paid on Deferred, Ordinary and 
Preference shares respectively as additional dividends, 
(4) up to 20 per cent-,(5) to per rent, thereof 
shall be paid to depositors and customers of the Bank 
respectively in such equitable proportions as the 
Directors may determine 

Deposits received and banki business transacted 
m all its various forms. 

The shareholders Tiave decided to change the name 
of the Bank into ‘Co-operative Hindustan Bank. Ld.’ 

‘ Among the patrons and directors at the Head Office 
in Calcutta are H. H. The Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar, Maharajah of Maurbhanj, Maharaja Bahadur 
of Cossimbazar, Maharaja of Natore, Srijut Aswini 
Kumar Dutta, A. Chowdhuri, Esq., Bar-at-Law, 
A. Rasul, Esq., m.a , Bar-at-Law, Sriiut Brojendra 
Kissor Ray Chaudhury of Gauripur (Mymensingh) 
and others. 

For particulars apply at the registered office : 

14 , Hare Street, Calcutta. 


Sports trade of 
India. 

No other firm can 


LXO other firm can 

Give 

J"llGHER satisfaction. 

LJ P-TO-DATE machinery is 
Being installed by 
English experts and 

Reliable 

Iutfits 

Introduced. 


Write for latest Illustrated 
Catalogue 
of 

CRICKET, TENNIS, 0L0, 
HOCKEY & BADMINTON 
REQUISITES. 


The PUNJAB 
SPORTS WORKS, 

SIALKOT CITY. 


When ordering please mention the Modern Review; 
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THE WORLD-FAMOUS 

KAMINIA OIL, (Reg.) 



Tllh oil is nov\ used b> all pmmmont women m India 
and is highly recommended by them a, it is composed of ex¬ 
cellent medical drug, 1- delightful to u,e, and isthcwiy 
essence »f lehnement It is not grea-y, it can he applied 
immediately before going >ut for a duw or for a walk. Foi 
beautifying and incieusmg tin gmwth of ban, to pitvenl it 
falling off, to icstoic its national iol.au, nothing equal 
Kamima ()ib 

It ruies baldness, neivous, dizmess, weakness of memor\, 
headache and similar diseases In all skin diseases its effects 
are maivellous* 

Kaminia Oil has the most deluale fiagiance which lingei- 
faint but in way to be pleasing* tq the daintv. 

It is sold of by all icspectable diuggists. 

Set* that p»u get the Genuine and not the imitation 
Price : Re. I Pei Hot tie. V. H I’. Annas jour <\tra. 
Rs. 2 * 0 for 3 Hottles V. I’. P Annas Seven extra 

Dear Sir,—Your “Kammi.t" Oil l 1 - an excellent piep.ua- 
tion. Great benefit lias been deiived by the membeis of m> 
family by using it onl) for a fortnight. It has pioved 
highl) efficacious m removing headache* giddiness* and 
a turning sensation fell in the cerebral region. —Yours 
faithfully, K. K ANDALUI PI LLAI, Jewcllei : 99, \Yolb 
endahl Stieet, Colombo 

Dear Sir,—P lease allow m<_ to pas-, my opinion t»n voui 
“Kaminia*’ llaii Oil winch I haw* been using for some tune 
I believe that your wonderful hair oil will find lavoui with 
the public in general on account of the following icasons - 
Powei of cooling the head and eyes—elVicacv in strengthen¬ 
ing and promoting its growth, etc.—T am, Sir, J. S. SAMI- 
ACIIRI, Inspector of Telegraphs ; General Post Office, 
Colombo. 

Dear Sir, — I am regularly using your “Kaminia Oil,” 
have been highl) satisfied wdlli its good effect. 

Ph vise send by ictuin of post four bottles moic* of 
“Kaminia Oil.*’—Yours faithfully, NARFNDRA NATH 
SENGUPTK, C/o Pandit K. P. Sengnpte ; P. S. Piniuri, 
Faridpur. 

Sole Agents. Anglo-Indian Drug and Chemical Co., 
Chemists & Diuggists, Market, Bombay 


THE TONIC OF THE DAY. 



l’KOF. JAMES' 

ELECTRO-TONIC PEARLS. 

Cure Nervous Diseases. Restore Lost Vitality, 

Improve Digestion, Invigorate the System 

Constitutes sustaining and life-giving elements oi special 
value to Professional anil Liteiaiy men, Tutors, Students, 
Lawyei-, Ck rk-, Busim ss-incn, ,.iid all engaged in mental 
occupations 

Prof, Janus Rkctm-'l unit P. arL deals the brain, 
sticngtluiis the ciieidate>n, and impart-. -\ magic vigoi to the 
whole being. All chains and los-.es are permanentl) stopped. 

It 1 >img-. th« flu-h of 1 . dlb to 1 he pale, wadtd cheeks, 
and imbue- evil) step with bounding elasticity. It will 
biing luck the fue to lusheDv- t)e and electnf) the whole 
being. 

Read the following evidences.-- 

G Gopal Gupte. Inspei toi of Police bum Kaligaii), 
vvubs that I find some benefit b) using on? bottle of Piof. 
lame- K. Tonic PeaiL. Please suid anothci bottle of 40 
pills by P. P. 

S X Kina, Munuipd Secielaiv, fi.nn Si inagar, vviites 
that tin- bottle of Pmf. Janus* I£. T Peat Is >011 so kindlv 
-cut im lately b.is done me nnmeiK good. Please send 
.iiothei bottle of it l.\ \ . J’. P. and oblige, 

I lari X.ith Dutt, As-ti. Accountant, P. \\ . I). Mulhck 
Lane, ( ah lilt a, wnte-that a few days ago I had brought 
two phials of Pi of James* K. T. Pearls. They have done 
me < noimous aumuiU of good, uf such elticac) that they an* 
the maivelious di-covery of the age. Please send tw’O more 
bottle- of it, and oblige. 

Sant ok sing, R. A. Law Piufcssoi, Police (*ollege, Moia- 
dalud, wi.tis ;—“I have tiled two bottles of Prof. James* 
Fleet 10 'Ionic PeaiL and have found them very uselul. 
Plea-c send two nu»rt bottles of i* per V 1 *. P. 

Can be had of all chemists. 

Pike Ks. 2 per bottle 0/40 pills. 

Re. 1-4 per bottle of 25 pills. 

Postage extra. 

Soi E Ac. ENTS. 


ANGLO-INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL Co., 

Chemists &■ Druggists. 

MARKET, BOMBAY. 
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Tamulbari Standard Teas. 

Having won Medals and Diplomas ot lionoi in seveial 
Colonial and International Exhibitions including London. 
1810, and Chicago, 1S93, n has scored the hipest 
triumph even in its native place among hunch eds ot 
nval tea gardens by obtaining another medal in the 
latest Exhibition held at Dliubi., Assam, in the \ear 
1910; it has also held its own e\en in the wholesale 
Sales in the Calcutta Tea Market by letthing vei\ hand 
some prices, so it is now. 

The hot favourite with the Tea¬ 
drinking public. 

TO 151 . 1 IAI) Of ALL DEALERS. 

For retail and wholesale rates, and 
other particulars apply to 

Tamulbari Standard Tea Office, 

jj, 11 arrison Road, Cdhiitlci ; 

oK 

THE MANAGER, TAMULBARI TEA ESTATE. 

Lahoul P. ()• ASSAM. 


The INDIAN HARMONINA CO., 

Manufacturer^ of tturmuniuais 

Factory ;—j8 t Creek Fow t Calcutta 



The Harmonina, specially constructed 

for the Indian climate, sweet and power¬ 
ful tone, in box. 


3. Oct. C to C, 3 stops, 1 set of reeds Rs. 15 net 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

ordinary 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

best 

M 19 it 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

superior 

ft 24 1, 


3, Oct. C to C f 4stops, 2 sets of reeds M 25 ,, 

Do. Do. Do. ordinary „ 28 „ 

Do. Do. Do. best , f 32 „ 

Do Do. Do. superior ,, 40 f . 

Manager Dwarka Nath Ghose, 

The first Harmonium Mc.mifacturer in India 

Sole Ac, fnts : —Graniola Musical Co., 
:Sr. Dhurrumtollah St . (upstairs) Calcutta 


THERE IS NOTHING SO SWEET AND 
REFRESHING WHETHER USED 
FOR BATH OR TOILET AS 

KAVIRAJ N. N. SEN’S 

KESHRANJAN OIL. 

TIIE IDEAL 
BRAIN TONIC. 

This flowei like 
sweet scented oil 
«>f high medicinal 
effect cures IIead- 
A» Hi', Yekih.o 
&c., &c., and gives 
1 he hair a jet black 
colour and strength¬ 
ens the roots. 

there is satis- 

I ACTION IN- 
19 ELI) IN ITS 
l\SK 



Ks 7-5 per Phial (Post paid /. 

IN EPIDEMIC TIMES! 

Wiv'n Choleia is 1 aging furiously m any village nr town, 
nr when your surroundings are infected, it is best and safest 
for you, to pmcaire before hand a Phial of our famous 
Karfukarisia. which ia a'sure prevention and specific 
I’m Cholera If at the tally' stage of his dreadful disease 
it is taken with 0111 direction, it will check the further 
piogiess and the patient will be safe. One phial, kept at 
home in time sa\es lots of valuable lt\es. 

Price per Phial' As 8. 

Packing and Postage As. 

Dozen Phials R S( 5. 

Transit charges extia 

PRESCRIPTIONS with or without Medicines art sent 
io every pait of India, liurtnu, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Cape and the British Isles, on receipt of concise descriptions 
of disease. * 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, 

GOVT. MEDICAL DIPLOMA-HOLDER ; 

Member of the Chemical Society, Paris ; Society of 
Chemical Industry, London ; Surgical Aid Society, London ; 
Chemical Society (U. S. A.) &c., &c. 

18-1 & 19, LOWER CHITPUR ROAD, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams— *KESHRANJAN . Calcutta * 
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WHY THERE IS ALWAYS A eRY FOR THE 

BENGAL SOAP? 

THE MYSTERY HAS LONG BEEN UNEARTHED 

=BENGAL S©AP= 

Is the only high class Toilet luxury ever renowed for its purity, 

DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 

AND 

MATCHLESS FOR THE COMPLEXION 


©ttice:— 21, Bwbazar Street. Jfacton> Paikpara. 

Phone 925. £ Telegram . -“SOAP” Phone 924. 

Coronation Durbar 

Messrs., Sen Ghosal & Co., Contractors for the Indian, Bengal and Provincial camps 
at the Coronation Durbar, Delhi, can secure houses, Bunglows, etc., on moderate terms 
at a short notice. Apply to the Manager , 

Calcutta Office. SEN GIIOSAL & Co., 

21 , Boivbazar Street. Pahargunj , Delhi. 

Dharma Samavaya, Limited. 

Registered Office : 85, HARRISON ROAD, CALCUTTA. 


Registered under Indian Companies Act with an Authorised Capital of Thirty Craves of Rupees in 

Five Rupee Shares. 

A Central Organisation for promoting Co-operative Credit, Industry and Cinomerce. 
Builders, Contractors, Lessess, Insurers and General Agents. 

Now Building the Hindusthan Insurance and Dharma Samavaya Mansions facing the Central Offices of 
the Calcutta Corporation, contiguous to Chowringhee Maid.in to cost over 6 ; ‘ Lakhs of Rupees. 

The permanent Lease of major portion of the property has been obtained by this Samavaya in conjunction 
with Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy Bahadur of Cassimba/ar and Babu Brajendta Kishorc Roy Chow- 
dhury, Zemindar of Gauripur, Mymensingh on the hire-purchase system, as well as of the whole of Ballygunj 
Estate of the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society, Ld. 

Honest Capable Agents to negotiate for Shares, Policies and Sub-leases wanted. Liberal terms of 
Commission are available. 

Managing Agents :—Nundy Hoy & Co., composed of Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy 
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BEAUTY AND SELF-CONTROL 


(From the Bengali of Ravindranalh Tagore.) 


W E must build up our lives in self- 
control and discipline by the practice 
of monastic austerities ( Brahma - 
charya ) in boyhood and youth. When this 
ancient doctrine of India 
is laid down, people 
naturally object, “It is 
too hard a rule! It 
can turn out a strong 
man, it can create a 
saint free from the 
bonds of desire. But 
where is the place for 
enjoyment under such 
a law ? Where is the 
place for literature, art 
and music? If you wish 
to produce a fully deve¬ 
loped man, you cannot 
leave out aesthetics.” 

Yes, it is true ; we do 
require beauty, be¬ 
cause the object of 
devoted endeavour is 
self-development, not 
self-suppression. But 
the practice of austeri¬ 
ties during pupilage is 
not in truth the pur¬ 
suit of barren rigour. 

The soil has to be torn up by the plough¬ 
share and the harrow, the clods of earth 
hammered into dust, all its growing weeds 
rooted out, and the field laid utterly bare, 


before it can be made fit to bear fruit. 
Similarly, if we are to be truly worthy of 
enjoying beauty we must first go through a 
process of rigorous cultivation. In the path 
to enjoyment there are 
many temptations to 
lead us astray. If we 
wish to escape them 
and attain to the ful¬ 
ness of bliss, we need 
regulation and self- 
control all the more. 
To qualify ourselves for 
pleasure (in the end) 
we must deny ourselves 
pleasure (at first). 

But men often forget 
the end in the mean 9 . 
Hence it is often seen 
that rule and discip¬ 
line usurp the place 
of the supreme end. 
Those who look upon 
regulation as a gain* * 
a merit in itself, be¬ 
come extremely greedy 
of regulation. Thi* 
passion for regulating 
everything be&pme6 a 
seventh deadly^. si n 
( ripu ) with them. If we regard austerity \a& 
a gain, we cannot logically stop short bi : ^ 
suicide. Indeed, we thereby only convert 
the repression of passion into the strongest 



Babu Ravindranath Tagore. 

(From a photograph taken on his 50 th birth - 
day by Babu Sukumar Ray.) 
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of passions! Hence it is true that, if we raise 
the observance of rules into an object of 
passionate desire, it will only increase the 
pressure of severity and squeeze out of 
Nature all sense of beauty. But if, on the 
other hand, we aim at the full development 
of humanity within us, and properly control 
the cultivation of self-control, —then, every 
constituent element of humanity will remain 
unimpaired and will even grow in strength. 

In truth, every foundation must be strong, 
or it will fail to support the edifice....If the 
foundations of knowledge were not hard, 
then knowledge would be a chaotic dream ; 
if the basis of joy were not firm, joy would 
be a wild intoxication only. 

This strong basis is self-control. It is 
compounded of discrimination, strength, 
sacrifice, and relentless firmness. Like the 
gods it blesses us on the one hand and 
destroys us on the other. Such self-control 
is a necessary condition of the full enjoy¬ 
ment of beauty. 

So, too, the creation of beauty is not the 
work of unbridled imagination. Passion, 
when it is given full sway, becomes a des¬ 
tructive force like fire gone out of hand, 

In this world, whenever our hungry pas¬ 
sions seek gratification they find close at 
hand beauty provided as well. A fruit not 
merely satisfies the animal craving of our 
stomach, it is in addition charming in taste, 
smell and sight. We should have eaten it, 
even if it had been lacking in these elements 
of beauty. It is, therefore, an extra gain 
that the fruit delights us not only from the 
side of satisfying hunger, but also from the 
side of aesthetic enjoyment. 

Whither is this extra gain, this beauty of 
the universe, leading our mind ? Beauty 
seeks to prevent the absolute and exclusive 
dominion of animal passions over our minds, 
it seeks to liberate us from the bondage of the 
senses....There is an element of humiliation 
in it when man bows down to his irresistible 
(animal) needs; but beauty is something 
beyond such needs, hence it removes that 
humiliation from us. Beauty adds a sub- 
limer tune to our hunger, thirst and other 
animal cravings, and has thereby raised 
uncontrolled savages into men. The primi¬ 
tive man who was swayed by sensual 
passion, is today submissive to love. Today, 
when moved by hunger, we do not eat indis¬ 
criminately like brutes and ogres ; if decency 


is not observed our appetite is lost (in the 
shock to our sensibility). Today decency 
has brought our appetite under control. 
Beauty has brought our passions under 
discipline. It has established between the 
material world and ourselves the connection 
of delight in addition to the primitive 
savage’s relation of necessity. We are poor, 
we are slaves, when we are connected by 
necessity; we attain to liberation when the 
tie is that of delight. 

Thus we see that beauty in the end draws 
man towards self-control. It has given to 
man a draught of nectar which has taught 
him to conquer the rudeness of hunger. 
One day we had refused to shun unrestrained 
license as harmful ; but today we are willing 
to give it up as ugly. 

As beauty gradually draws us towards 
decency and self-control, - so too does self- 
control deepen our enjoyment of beauty. 
It is only in still attentiveness that one can 
extract delight from the inmost core of 
beauty. Chastity is that sober self-contol, 
by means of which alone can the inner spirit 
of love be deeply attained. If our aesthetic 
sense be not controlled by chastity, what is 
the result? We only hover restlessly round 
and round beauty, we mistake intoxication 
for bliss, we fail to gain that which would 
make us serenely happy for ever. True 
beauty reveals itself to the self-restrained 
devotee, not to the greedy voluptuary. A 
glutton cannot be a connoisseur of cooking. 

The goddess of beauty who dwells within 
all the beauty and all the glory of the uni¬ 
verse, is before us ; but we cannot perceive 
her unless we are pure. She withdraws her¬ 
self from our gaze when we are steeped in 
voluptuousness, when we rove like drunkards 
in the intoxication of enjoyment. 

I assert this not from the point of view of 
morality, but from that of art. Our holy 
books lay down, “Be self- 

controlled for the sake of happiness also,” 
and not merely for the sake of religion. If 
you want to gratify your desire, keep it well 
in hand. If you want to enjoy beauty, 
check your voluptuousness, be pure, be 
calm....Therefore did I lay it down at the 
outset that for the proper development 
of our aesthetic sense monastic discipline 
( Brahmacharya ) is necessary. 

To this my opponents will object, “We 
see everywhere that the greatest artists who 
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have created beauty have in most cases left 
behind them no example of self-control. 
Their lives are often unfit to be read.’*...My 
answer is that we know not their lives fully, 
and that the little of their earthly career 
which is known to us does not justify the 
assertion of the monstrous theory that the 
creation of beauty can proceed from weak¬ 
ness, from fickleness, from license. I main¬ 
tain that the true secret of their great works 
is not revealed in their imperfect biographies. 
...In the sphere where the master artists are 
truly great, they are ascetics; license has 
no entry there; devotion and self-control 
reign there. Few of us are morally so strong 
as to apply our moral consciousness in all 
our acts; we all err to some extent at least. 
But every great and enduring work which 
we build up in our life, is the result of our 
inherent moral sense, and not that of aberra¬ 
tion. In their works of art the great masters 
have shown their true character; where 
they have lived wildly they have displayed 
lack of character. Self-control is needed in 
construction, license in destruction. Self- 
control enables us to hold [what is great or 
good], license enables us to grasp falsehood. 

The true development of the aesthetic 
sense cannot co-exist with raging passions 
or license of spirit. The two are mutually 
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antagonistic....When our passions rise in 
rebellion [against moral law] they create 
another world in opposition to God’s uni¬ 
verse ; we are no longer in harmony with 
our environment. Our anger or greed per¬ 
verts our judgment, so that the small seems 
great and the great small, the ephemeral 
seems eternal and the eternal hardly visible, 
[to our diseased mind]. The object of our 
desire gains such a false magnitude that it 
covers the great truths of the world, and 
throws into the shade even the sun and the 
moon! Our mental creation runs counter 
to the Creator of the universe. 

When any particular passion is strongly 
roused within us, it pulls us back from the 
free general stream of the world, and makes 
us go round and round in a small contracted 
eddy,...But when we set the object of our 
desire in the midst of the wide universe, we 
at once perceive its ugliness. The man who 
knows not how to look soberly at the small 
in relation to the great, the individual in 
relation to the whole, mistakes excitement 
for delight and perversion for beauty. 
Therefore it is that if we want to gain the 
aesthetic sense in all its fulness, we must 
have peace of mind, we must have self- 
restraint. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 
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G REATNESS at first invites contemptu¬ 
ous indifference. Follows a siege of 
vilification conducted by unscrupu¬ 
lous rivals and conscienceless busybodies. 
The man of genius patiently weathers the 
storm, bends before its fury like a stalk of 
wheat, without breaking. In olden times 
when barbarism was in the ascendant, the 
world’s greatest people lived in pinching 
poverty, suffered contumely, and died at the 
hands of the hangman. In our day and 
age we are a little more civilized. We do 
not guillotine the men and women who are 
incomparably our superiors in talents and 
character. We merely slash them with our 
tongues and pens, which, in their sardonic 
satire, hurt more than did the machine of 


torture and death. The modern method is 
really better, inasmuch as it does give a 
truly great individual the opportunity to 
live through the period of criminal neglect, 
vile slander, and satanic opposition, to be 
respected by his own generation, and ac¬ 
claimed by his countrymen. 

Luthur Burbank today is conceded to be 
the most distinguished man in his chosen 
profession, and as such is honoured by all 
the civilized world. His admirers claim 
for him the credit of actually creating new 
forms of plant life, and even his enemies 
and detractors do not deny the fact that he 
has lured Dame Nature to divulge more 
secrets of the vegetable kingdom than she 
has revealed to any other of her suitors. 
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But when he first began his career, his novel 
ideas—which now are no longer looked 
upon as mere theories, but are valued as 
scientific facts -were stigmatised as the 
vapourings of an unbalanced mind, or at 
best the dreaming of a “book farmer” who 
knew nothing of real agriculture or horti¬ 
culture, and who could not grow an acre of 
corn to save his soul. Such a greeting from 
friends and neighbours could hardly be 
called encouraging. But great men have 
their own ways, different from those of the 
rest of the world. One of their peculiarities 


Luthur Burbank—the great "plant wizard." 
is to perseveringly go on working out their 
philosophy, quietly ignoring fusillades pro¬ 
ceeding from the mouths of ignorant critics. 
This is what Luthur Burbank did, and in 
course of time, through patient study and 
hard work, he was able to actually materi¬ 
alize some of his dreams. You might think 
that this would at once have brought the 
man the recognition which he so highly 
deserved. But no: the people kept on 
libelling him, substituting attacks upon his 
products in place of onslaughts on his 
theories. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, i 9 ii 

When he announced to the world that he 
had succeeded in creating a berry, a cheap 
and delightful fruit, the like of which never 
before had been known, that grew and 
matured and bore its product within a few 
months from the time the seed was sown, 
horticulturists at once rose up in arms to 
declare him an impostor and his creation 
a fraud. They secured some seed and 
grew it under glass, with the result that 
some plants set and ripened a few tasteless 
berries, too small to have any value. Imme¬ 
diately they broadcasted the report that 
the new fruit had been tasted and found to 
be entirely worthless and even poisonous. 
As a result, those who had bought seed and 
started bed*, pulled up the plants, while 
others who had intended to experiment 
with the new discovery changed their minds 
and let it alone. Meantime a few h*ad 
persevered in their test. They had planted 
the seed out of doors and had carefully fol¬ 
lowed the directions in every respect. By 
July, according to the promise of the dis¬ 
coverer, the plants were bearing abundantly, 
and the fruit was delicious. Immediately 
the reaction set in. The head of the New 
York Botanical Garden made a favourable 
report, after closely studying the plants 
grown under his direction, his official 
announcement being supplemented with 
similiar findings bv his associate professors. 
Inside of three months, Luthur Burbank was 
vindicated, and was deluged with letters 
of praise and congratulation from all parts 
< f the world. The people who had destroy¬ 
ed their growing plants at the dictum of the* 
detractors, bewailed their loss. Just how 
many were misled into this action never 
will be known, but certain it is that 350,000 
people had planted the seeds of the new 
berry. Burbank did not suffer in the least 
degree from the machinations of his enemies 
the poor, credulous populace who eagerly 
followed at the heels of the pack of howling 
wolves of conspirators were the ones who 
had to bear the brunt of the damage. This 
incident is a fair sample of the methods 
which have been employed to crush a truly 
great man. Luthur Burbank, however, 
has quietly gone on with his experiments, 
ignoring gibes, not courting praise, but just 
thinking, analysing and toiling, a lover of 
science, working merely for the sake of 
advancing the world’s fund of knowledge 
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The small flower on top in the left hand corner is the ordinary field daisy as 
Lulhur Burbank found it. The one immediately below it is what he was 
able to make of it after five years’ breeding. The one on top in the right 
hand corner shows further development in the flower ; while the one below 
it is the beautiful “Shasta” daisy as the wizard has been able to perfect 
it. Burbank is not satisfied with his accomplishment—wonderful as it is— 
but is still engaged in trying to better it. 


and satisfying his own desire to work. 1 He 
result of his patient labour has been that 
in the course of a few years he has been 
able to accomplish seeming miracles, and 
has increased the enjoyment of his fellow 
men and women by producing new flowers 
and fruits which, but for his creative geni¬ 
us, never would have been seen the light 
of day. 

Before specifically mentioning Burbank s 
accomplishments and pointing out their 
special features of excellence and the uni¬ 
queness of their character, it will be interest¬ 
ing to form an idea of the patience, labour, 
and close analysis it requires for him to 
produce something which the world has not 
previously known. We will take, for example, 
the “Shasta Daisy”, which he has evolved 


out of the common 
field daisy. The lat¬ 
ter is a puny flower, 
with irregular, small 
petals of a yellowish 
or white hue, growing 
wild, uncared for and 
unloved. The wizard 
was interested in it 
from his childhood, 
and early in his man¬ 
hood made up his 
mind to transform it 
into a flower which 
should be large, with 
regular petals, snowy 
white in color, so 
beautiful to look at 
that it would attract 
the attention of every¬ 
body. The “Shasta” 
can justly lay claim 
to all these character¬ 
istics. 

The story of the 
evolution of this 

flower is so easily 

told that it needs a 
sympathetic imagin¬ 
ation to read into 

the account the tre¬ 
mendous amount of 
hard work and ner¬ 
vous vitality thaj: the 
scientist put into 

it. He went out into 
the fields and select¬ 
ed the seed of the best specimens. These 
he planted in a plot by themselves. He 
chose seed again from the finest among the 
flowers he had grown. This process was 
repeated for years. His success being small, 
he decided upon cross-breeding—the intro¬ 
duction of new stock that would blend with 
the old and produce the desired results. 
By this means, he figured, old habits 
would be broken up and new ones would 
be injected, and a type would be pro¬ 
duced that would have the same general 
characteristics of both parents, but at the 
same time would have widely different 
attributes, and be stronger than either 
of the two originals. To determine upon 
this course was easier than to decide upon 
the flowers with which the American 
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field daisy was to be crossed. After years 
of search, he found the desired plant in 
Japan. It had just one thing to recom¬ 
mend it to him—it possessed lustrous 
white petals such as could not be found 
in a daisy anywhere else in the world. 
Now whiteness was one of the qualities 
he aimed to produce —for the wild daisy 
of the United States was yellowish in 
hue. About the same time he dis¬ 
covered a daisy in England that was coars¬ 
er than the Japanese flower, but was 
larger in type. The two, along with the 
American daisy, formed the basis for future 
experiments. First he artificially crossed 
the English with the American flower. 
From the seeds that developed from this 
union he grew other plants. He chose 
two or three of the best of these and des¬ 
troyed all the rest. Next season he pollinat¬ 
ed these new plants with the Japanese 
daisy. Thus he secured the desired blend 
of all three plants. Next he started the 
work of selection. He had about half a 
dozen seeds from the last cross. The plants 
that grew from these few seeds presented 
a curious conglomeration of types. Some 
of the flowers resembled one parent, some 
another; a few were better than the origi¬ 
nals, while some were inferior. He saved 
those that most nearly approached his 
ideal and destroyed all the rest. Before 
long he had the plants from a hundred 
thousand seeds to choose from. The task 
was gigantic. Nature made the queerest 
sort of efforts to produce something new, 
evidently without any definite plan or idea 
as to what she wanted to do. In the 
experimental daisy patch there were fluted, 
fringed and feathered flowers. In some 
cases the petals were long, in others short. 
Some were so delicate they crushed at a 
touch, others were stiff and hard. Some 
petals were long, others were short, while 
there were stems in all lengths and forms of 
branching. A portion of the flowers were 
yellow. Some were flat and others were cup¬ 
shaped. Some were double, others single, and 
still others were triple, while some were 
wholly double, resembling a chrysanthemum. 
Some of the plants blossomed reluctantly. 
Others literally bloomed themselves to 
death. Out of all this queer lot he selected 
six of the most promising and destroyed 
the remainder. It took eight years to com¬ 


plete' the experiment, but out of'the triple 
blend he at last produced a perfect daisy. 
It was of a beautiful, snowy whiteness, the 
flower ranged from three to six inches in 
diameter, its center was a glowing, golden 
yellow, and its petals were of exquisite 
shape and delicacy. It was borne on a long, 
graceful stem, and withal was as hardy as 
it was lovely. 

A great lover of flowers, Luthur Burbank 
has done much to bring them to a highsta^e 
of perfection. One day, to cite a single 
instance, he discerned a seedling California 
poppy in which a line of crimson had struck 
through to the inside, like a red thread laid 
on the yellow surface of the petals. He 
at once began to work with this plant, and, 
in a few generations, he had developed a 
crimson poppy. He is now experimenting 
with the “Shirley” poppy, endeavouring to 
make it produce blue flowers. He has 
developed white, yellow and orange blooms 
from the pale yellow Iceland poppy, and 
while breeding from this same variety for 
size alone he has secured flowers three and 
a half inches in diameter. The opium poppy 
united with the Oriental poppy produced a 
hybrid red poppy which blooms every day 
of the year, whereas neither one of the 
parents blossomed longer than a few weeks. 
The hybrid, however, does not bear seeds, 
and must be propagated by being divided 
at the root. The clusters of foliage of these 
plants sometimes are from fourteen to eight¬ 
een inches across. Strange to say, amongst 
the second generation no two plants in the 
lot were similar. The leaves of some 
resembled those of the poppy, while others 
took the form of primroses, thistles, turnips, 
celandine, mustard, plants in noway related 
to the hybrid. He has changed the amaryllis 
from a flower three inches in diameter to one 
nearly a foot across, and brilliantly beauti¬ 
ful ; and he has bred up calla lillies to a 
diameter of twelve inches, and also has 
bred them down to a diameter of less than 
two inches, while a hardy yellow calla has 
been produced by crossing the small, hardy, 
white calla with a yellow one which was 
not hardy. In this connection, the first 
result of crossing were flowers, light yellow 
in hue. The work of making them deep 
yellow was done through selection. Another 
feat was to breed a gladiolus that bears its 
flowers all around the stem, instead of on 
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one side pnly. He has also taken the scent¬ 
less verbena and invested it with the per¬ 
fume of the trailing arbutus. A wild lily 
was made white by selecting and breeding 
from the palest among the uncultivated 
plants: a purple larkspur was produced by 
crossing a blue with a scarlet bloom, the 
result being a blend of the two. 

One of Burbank’s earliest achievements 
was the production of the “Burbank potato”. 
He perfected this in his mother’s garden, 
when he was but a boy. The neighbours 
assured his parent that her son did not 
display good sense to be spending so much 
time “puttering” about in the potato patch; 
but today, many years afterward, the tuber 
he brought to perfection at that time 
remains one of the standard favourites in the 
United States. 



The lower large fruit is of Luthur Burbank’s creation, 
while the upper one is the parent. 

The “Plant Wizard’s” work with fruit 
has been most marvellous. I he “Plumcot 
is one of his chief achievements. It is a 
cross between the plum and the apricot, 
and its birth, sacrilegious as it may sound, 
literally marked Luthur Burbank as. a 
“creator”, for he had succeeded in bringing 
into existence an entirely new species, like 
nothing else on earth. The fruit has a 
deep, purple, velvety skin, brilliant red 
flesh, and a strong, sub-acid flavour which 
makes it especially valuable for cooking 
and making jellies and jams. When fully 
ripe, it makes an excellent dessert, its pleasant 


flavour resembling both that of the plum 
and apricot. He has produced a new 
berry by uniting the California dewberry 
and the Cuthbert raspberry. The individual 
berries of this plant sometimes measure 
three inches in length. I he “Primus berry” 
is an absolutely new species, the result of 
crossing the California dewberry with the 
raspberry. The two were first pollinated, 
and the very best specimens were selected 
from the thousands of seedlings that resulted. 
After working for years, always choosing 
the best plants and those most nearly con¬ 
forming to the ideal he had set before him, 
the new berry was finally produced. He 
has grown a white blackberry that is both 
beautiful and delicious; a blackberry devel¬ 
oped from a seedling from the Himalayas, 
one young plant, covering 150 square feet 
and eight feet high, producing more than a 
bushel of fruit; rhubarb that grows lush 
every month in the year ; a plum, the “Cli¬ 
max”, that has practically revolutionized 
the whole fruit shipping industry of the 
world; the “Bartlett” plum, that has the 
flavour of the “Bartlett” pear, which is one 
of its parents, even intensified ; a plum with 
extremely small seeds; and a cross of a 
French prune with a wild plum, without 
any pit at all. He has given to the world 
fruit trees so hardened that they are able 
to bear freezing in bud and blossom without 
injury to the fruit. Not less remarkable 
than the other productions already noticed 
is the pineapple quince, a cross between 
these two fruits. The result is a quince, 
growing on a tree, but with the peculiar 
flavour of the pineapple. Probably his 
most beneficent creation is the spineless 
cactus for stock feeding. At least this was 
his most spectacular achievement, and one 
which means much to the dwellers in desert 
regions. In producing this plant, selec¬ 
tions made from three hardy northern varie¬ 
ties, Opunlia rafinesquii, Opunlia Mesacantha , 
and Opuniia Vulgaris , were crossed with 
Opunlia Tuna , Opuntia Ficusindica , and a 
small cactus from Central America that 
was almost devoid of thorns. In the third 
generation the spines were eliminated. A 
little later even the spicules within the 
substance of the cactus disappeared, so as to 
make it actually palatable for animals. The 
fruit, at the same time, was made edible 
for man* Thus the pestiferous prickley 



The spineless cactus—a splendid fodder for cattle—can be grown in a desert—one of the greatest of 

Luthur Burbank’s creations. 

pear has been robbed of its annoying one of the trees grown from these nuts had 
qualities and made to help instead of ham- made the phenomenal growth of twelve 
per mankind. In this connection, the inches in diameter two feet from the ground, 
thought occurs that if India could but pro- This was accidentally destroyed, but for- 
fit by this discovery of Luthur Burbank’s tunately buds from it had been grafted on 
it would mean much to the Peninsula, since other stocks. These showed the same 
the prickley pear grows everywhere there, luxuriant growth. The leaves grow nearly 
and cannot be controlled, while food for a yard in length, and have the strong, plea- 
man and beast is not as plentiful as it sant perfume of new apples. The remark- 
ought to be. Burbank has produced a ably quick growth of these trees, and the 
chestnut tree that bears nuts within a year 'beauty of the wood, coupled with the fact 
and a half from the time the seed is planted that they produce a profusion of large nuts 
—sometimes even in eight months’ time. at an early age, make them of especial value. 

A creation that promises to regenerate j* is , a ^ ornamental tree, and is being 
the trade in walnut timber is the “Paradox” \^\y used on avenues and roads for shade, 
tree, a cross between the English walnut h « hard y wherever the common black 
and the common California black walnut, walnut thrives. Its wood .s very hard and 
This is the fastest growing tree in the close-grained and takes a silken polish; 
temperate zone throughout the world, while and 18 d f lared to be even superior to 
the wood has been declared by all experts ordinary black walnut, as it more nearly 
to be equal to the best black walnut, now resembles the mahogany of the tropics, 
extremely rare and selling for from Rs. 1,800 At his proving grounds at Sebastopol, 
to Rs. 2,100 a thousand feet. The experi- not far from his Santa Rosa ranch, he has 
ment with this tree began in 1877, when tens of thousands of seedlings of plums, 
the cross was made. Next year Burbank apples, peaches, crosses between the peach 
planted the resulting nuts, and in ten years and nectarine and the pineapple and quince; 
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cherries, grapes, chestnuts, walnuts, butter¬ 
nuts, apricots, plumcots anti potatoes. 
Besides these, he is constantly experimenting 
with the thornless cactus, endeavouring to 
bring it to a state of absolute perfection. 

All this sounds very wonderful ; yet this 
modern wizard goes about his work so 
simply, so unassumingly, that it seems not 
at all unusual. Indeed, as he describes it, 
it is simplicity itself. As a rule he discards 
all elaborate, patented contrivances, and 
uses a watch-crystal and his finger tips, or a 
soft camel’s hair brush, collecting the pollen 
on the crystal and placing it on the stigma 
of the flower to be pollinated with his 
fingers or the brush. He never uses bags or 
devices of any description to cover the 
flowers after pollinating them, declaring 
that it would be going against nature to do 
so. For beginners, however, he recom¬ 
mends a little more elaborate set of imple¬ 
ments, suggesting a saucer to hold the 
pollen, a soft brush to place the pollen on 
the stigma, a small hand microscope, a pair 
of tiny pincers such as jewellers use, and 
a sharp knife. When two flowers are to be 
crossed, the anthers of one and the stigma 
of the other are removed with the small 
pincers, thus making the respective blossoms 
barren except for outside fertilization. 
When the flower is fully open and the 
stigma is viscid and covered with minute 
hairs, the time has come to place upon it 
the pollen taken from the anthers of the 
other bloom. This is collected with a 
slightly-moist camel’s hair brush and 
applied to the stigma. As soon as the two 
plants have been bred together, the one 
that has been pollinated is isolated, marked 
for identification with a paper tag, and its 
seeds saved with the utmost care. If a 
plant is discovered with a marked tendency 
in the direction desired, it is not pollinated, 
but is merely isolated and its seed saved 
and planted next season. Whether a flower 
has been pollinated or not, the plants from 
the sown seed are carefully watched. When 
they are far enough advanced to show 
whether they approach the type desired, 
in size, colour, hardiness, or any other 
ideal, all are ruthlessly destroyed except 
the best specimens. Sometimes there will 
be only two or three plants to experiment 
with the next season, but these more than 
likely will produce progeny that will lean 


still more in the desired direction, and from 
these a further selection can be made. In 
the meanwhile, some interesting develop¬ 
ment may unexpectedly arise. Nature, 
through mischief or fortuitous circumstances, 
may create an entirely new variety or even 
a new species, so each individual plant, 
whether there be one or five hundred 
thousand, must be closely examined before 
it is destroyed. Even after the ideal is 
attained, still it may be necessary to keep 
up the experiments for several years until 
the new strain has become permanently 
fixed, otherwise it is likely to revert back to 
the traits of the original parents. 

As has already been explained, Luthur 
Burbank does not entirely depend upon any 
one method in achieving his wonderful 
results. Sometimes he takes advantage of 
selection, sometims of cross breeding. It 
frequently happens that it is necessary to 
secure specimens from the most difficult and 
inaccessible parts of the world—from 
Iceland, Siberia, Manchuria, China, Japan, 
the Himalayas, and any other place that 
mav provide a plant that promises to give 
him the strain he desires. Besides selection, 
which is part of the processes used in every 
case, Burbank also has recourse to cross¬ 
ing—that is, blending strains belonging to 
members of the same species -and hybridiza¬ 
tion -the breeding together of members of 
species in no way related to each other. 
While the possibilities of unaided selection 
are great, the results are exceedingly slow. 
On the other hand, crossing and hybridiza¬ 
tion do in a single season what Nature, 
unassisted, would take thousands of years 
to perform The two processes combined 
place a veritable wizard’s wand in the hands 
of Luthur Burbank -and of any other under¬ 
standing, patient person who may choose 
to follow in his footsteps. Change of condi¬ 
tions alone ofttimes produces marvellous 
variations in plants. Latent traits will be 
brought out; new habits of life will spring 
into existence; and the sum total of results 
will be an entirely new variety. Thus a 
specimen brought from a frigid climate to 
salubrious California may become entirely 
transformed, owing to the new en\ ironment, 
and the same thing will happen to a plant 
taken from the tropics to a temperate or 
cold clime. Different food, richer fertiliza¬ 
tion, or more or less moisture than the 
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flower, fruit or vegetable has been accustom¬ 
ed to, also will produce change in type. 
The scientific plant specialist employs any 
or all of these methods, as the physician 
prescribes drugs, according to the conditions 
he has to face. 

It must not be supposed that all of Luthur 
Burbank’s experiments have been successful. 
Indeed, many of them have been flat failures. 
For instance, crossing the strawberry and 
raspberry bore no results; although the 
plants produced a profuse number of 
panicles of flowers, they never gave birth to 
a berry, the small fruit that formed not 
maturing. The apple and blackberry when 
crossed, produced apple growth and foliage, 
although raised from blackberry seeds. Out 
of all these hybrid plants, which were quite 
thornless, but two bloomed, bearing beauti¬ 
ful, rose-coloured flowers. The blackberry 
was crossed with the mountain-ash, and 
the result was a salmon coloured fruit, 
thornless, and without albumen in the seed. 
The cross between the plum and almond 
produced thousands of different kinds of 
flowers, of every conceivable variation. A 
walnut was developed with a shell so thin 
that the birds broke through it and ate the 
kernels. 'This could not be called a failure, 
however, for new selections and crosses 
were made and the shell was thickened, 
at the same time retaining all its other 
superior qualities. The petunia was crossed 
with tobacco, with the result that the root 
system was not strong enough to support 
the luxuriant top. The only way to keep the 
plants alive was to graft them on other stock. 
It some times happens that a new breed 
proves to be exceedingly short-lived. Thus, 
at one time a hybrid mesembryanthemum 
was produced. It was a most attractive orna¬ 
mental plant, thickly covered with white 
flowers. It lived just four years. No mat¬ 


ter where they were planted, all individual 
plants died at the same time, from the roots 
up, although not a symptom of disease, 
fungus, or insect pest could be discovered. 
It frequently happens, too, that hybrids 
die under the strain of reproduction. Thus, 
the progeny of black raspberries that have 
been crossed with blackberries die when 
the time comes for it to bear fruit. Even 
if they live, the hybrids rarely produce 
seeds, but must be propagated by separa¬ 
tion of the roots, or by grafting. 

Some of Burbank’s earliest experiments 
were with beans. First he crossed a lima 
bean with a pole bean. In the second 
generation all reverted to the latter form. 
He had a half acre of beans, representing 
a large variety of crosses. Some of the 
vines reached a length of thirty feet and 
produced all sorts of pods, some long and 
slender, with such short stems that they 
doubled up on the ground. A mixture of 
red and white pole beans resulted in large, 
jet-black beans enclosed in striped pods. 

With all his wonderful creations, Luthur 
Burbank today is not wealthy. In order 
to save him worry regarding the bread 
and butter problem, an arrangement has 
been made so that all his time and brain 
can be given to science, for the sake of 
which alone he lives. The man has no 
ambition to amass wealth - which he could 
easily have done- his only desire being to 
serve his fellow man. With this purpose 
he works indefatigably. His personality 
is as interesting as his wonderful produc¬ 
tions. He lives simply, is unostentatious, 
pleasant-mannered, and extremely demo¬ 
cratic. He is a splendid example of the 
best type of American, and any country 
might be proud to have him as its citizen. 

Hindu American. 


THE INDIA SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

By Maud Ralston. 

T HE desire on the part of India to National Educational Movement in embody- 
remedy her own evils appeals to the ing this principle has found the root of 

practical American. Self-help is the Indian development capable of organic 

only sure road to self government and the growth. The inherent truth of this 
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'1 he India Socieiy' of Deikoit. 

Rear row, left to ii$*lu - Kit hard Meiser, Mrs. B. (\ Herr, P. R. McKi nney, l. J. Bradner, Miss Augusta 
Meiser, Rev. K. R. Shippcn, Mrs. Oliver Phelps, II. K. Hunt, Mrs. (). F. Z.ilm. 

Second row—Miss Alice H.irt, Miss Florence (ireenstidel, Miss Alue Hauser, Mrs. Prank Mathauer, 


Mrs. F. (’. Funko, Miss Kli/abeth ( hapin, Mrs. G 
Third row—Rama Krishna Khosla, Mrs. Jolin Moor 

Hitchcock, Miss Alma Knapp, Jaswant Rai Ghandi, 
Front row—Surendra Nath Hal, Bcjay Kumar Bose. 

fact is an appeal in itself, but still more so 
its demonstration speaking so eloquently 
through the lives of the young men pur¬ 
suing their studies in this country that 
they may, the more intelligently, serve 
their Motherland. 

Hindu students have come to America 
with fears and misgivings to lose them in a 
joyful sense of kinship. The Aryan of the 
East has found an Aryan in the West and 
is as one at home in a strange land. This 
situation is interesting as regards a world¬ 
wide federation of races. May not the 
common, transitional chord to link organi¬ 
cally East and West be found in the Aryan 


?<itge P. (iondalc, Mrs K. I.. Truba. 

Miss F. A. Kllair, Miss Maud Ralston, Mrs. D. A. 
Premananda I)as. 

Race arrived at a perfect consciousness of 
its inherent unity ? 

America is filtrated throughout with 
Hindu ideals. Organizations such as the 
Theosophical and Vedanta Societies have 
popularized Eastern literature to such a 
degree that numbers in this country are 
modelling their lives thereby. What then 
more natural than that Hindus should find 
sympathy and support from those who 
cherish the same sources of inspiration! 
These are being found and expressed in a 
practical way in and through such organiza¬ 
tions as the India Society of Detroit. 
Hindus have found in this country a sensi- 
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tiveness to their present needs and an 
admiration for that fine new spirit which 
has arisen to meet them. 

The new spirit in India is being fostered 
in Detroit, Michigan, where a society has 
been formed to encourage Hindus resolved 
upon establishing national education and 
rehabilitating their industries. The advan¬ 
tages America has to offer in ways of 
technical education were proclaimed in the 
article written by Myron H. Phelps, which 
was the means of bringing so many Hindu 
students to the United States who are now 
getting theoretical and practical education 
in our universities, technical schools and 
factories. With the advent of thjse stu¬ 
dents, came the desire on the part of Ameri 
cans appreciative of the Hindu character, 
to facilitate their offorts in the material 
upbuilding of their country. In India the 
spiritual life is understood as in no other 
land but expression is yet to be given to its 
practical side. It is a patriotism rooted in 
spirit that makes Americans eager to join in 
this great achievement and help furnish the 
technique to body forth the lofty genius and 
spirit of the Indian Nation. Unlike the 
passing nations whose decadence has pre¬ 
saged death, India has but been steeped in 
a deep meditation unconscious as her own 
yogis to material inconvenience. But the 
time has now come when she must conquer 
the material world and make it transparent 
to the vision which has lured her so long. 
This is to be done not so much by that dis- 
passion which ignores the forces of nature 
as inimical to a life of spirit as by their 
domination and fashioning to the spirit’s 
end. The real battle with the material 
world is not won when it ceases to have 
power over us, but only when it becomes 
as hands and feet to the race. 

The present activity in Detroit is due 
largely to the presence of the Hindu stu¬ 
dents at the University of Michigan, Their 
selfless work for the betterment of their 
people has quickened a living interest in 
their problem. 'Phis society comprehends 
the spirit of a previous effort occasioned by 
the passing of Mr. Phelps through Detroit, 
at which time interest was aroused through 
his friend Miss Elizabeth Chapin, who 
afterwards gave her services to India House 
of New York. When India House was 
discontinued Detroit suffered from the nega¬ 


tive influence, but good pioneer work had 
been accomplished. Besides the support of 
a Hindu student for one year, a wide and 
vigorous propaganda was started founded 
upon the carefully prepared statements of 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland who lectured before 
the society twice. Mr. Will Levington 
Comfort in a timely, searching way esta¬ 
blished the propaganda on an heroic scale 
by depicting in his lofty novel, “ Routledge 
Rides Alone,” India’s sad plight. By this 
certain method the pitiful tale is being 
carried from door to door around the world. 
The object of the society is strictly educa - 
lion a l , and everything is being done to 
further this aim. Money is being raised for 
education along national lines that the true 
Indian genius may be preserved to the 
world and opportunities are being afforded 
for students to observe at close range, the 
practical ways and methods of the West. 
The society, in a measure, stands as an 
interpreter. It announces the arrival of 
the Hindu in America and sees that he is 
properly introduced as such. The high- 
caste Indian gentleman who comes within 
its sphere of influence will find no color- 
prejudice operating to obscure his rank. In 
order that Hindus preserve their nationality 
and make a definite place for themselves in 
this country where the Negro is a common 
factor, it is advisable that they wear turbans. 
They are at once a badge and a protection 
and have an educative effect upon the 
ignorant. The immediate cause of this 
organization was the meeting in India 
House of Miss Chapin with Premananda 
Das, who afterwards came to the Michigan 
University. From these two personalities 
an ever-widening circle of workers is radiat¬ 
ing including many prominent citizens in 
the community. India Society has opened 
the closed door of the home to Hindu boys. 
During the Christmas holidays one of the 
Indian students,whose personality had 
won a welcome in an American home, said 
to a Western fellow of the University 
leaving Ann Arbor, for his vacation: “ I 
too, am going home.” This intimate con¬ 
tact with Western life is inestimable in 
giving an entirely new view-point from 
which to judge social conditions. During 
the winter, the society has held regular 
meetings elucidating different aspects of the 
* Mr. Das. 
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Indian problem at each session. Papers, 
followed by stimulating questions answered 
by Hindus themselves, have given a vivid 
realization of the subject in hand. The 
meetings while being a real attraction in 



Premananda Das. 

the city, have made to lighten the grave 
burden these philanthopic young foreigners 
have chosen to assume. It is proposed that 
what financial aid the society may be able 


to give will go to the National Council of 
Education in Calcutta as the society wishes 
to ally itself with a distributive centre 
organized on a strictly unsectarian basis 
akin to the public school system of this 
country. A system of education should be 
purely impersonal to gather in all classes. 
Enlightenment is superior to its effects 
which crystallize and accrue in sects and 
possessions. Its purpose is to produce free, 
self-moving individuals that stand behind 
their own skilled creations—independent 
law-handlers and masters of construction. 

Hindus coming to this country should get 
in touch with their countrymen already 
established here so that they may become in¬ 
formed about conditions which they must 
meet. The cost of living in the United States 
is much higher than in India and opportuni¬ 
ties to work are not always foithcoming, 
although many East-Indians have adjusted 
themselves to American needs and have 
been successful in meeting their own 
expenses. Such adjustments are more or 
less a happy combination of opportunity 
and temperament. It is a personal pro¬ 
blem with the citizen as with the foreigner 
in a land containing numbers of the un¬ 
employed. 

India society will be pleased to get into 
communication with all bodies in India 
furthering the same aims. Indeed, helpful co¬ 
operation may result from such intercourse, 
and organizations in the East and West 
become fitted one to the other for better 
work. 

Address : - India Society, 

5#, Smith Avenue , 
Detroit, 
Michigan . 
U. S. A. 


WILLIAM JAMES, THE PRAGMATIST* 


T HE pragmatic movement seems to have 
rather suddenly precipitated itself out 
of the air. A number of tendencies 

* As an admirer of Professor William James, the 
writer has tried his best to understand the fundamental 
principles of his pragmatic philosophy and has, in this 


that have always existed in philosophy 
have all at once become conscious of them¬ 
selves and of their combined mission. I he 
nature of man cannot ignore the concrete 

article, described it, as far as possible, in the very 
language of its founder. 
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facts of life and at the same time it hungers 
after spiritual food. But what kinds of 
philosophy have been offered us to meet our 
need ? We find an empirical philosophy 
that is not religious enough and a religious 
philosophy that is not empirical enough for 
our purpose. Empiricists give us what has 
been nicknamed a ‘mud-philosophy’, and 
the absolutistic philosophers dwell on so 
high an altitude that the actual things of 
the earth look ‘blank’ to them. Neither of 
these philosophies satisfies the fulness of 
* our needs. We want facts and earthly life 
and we want also religion. Here William 
James comes forward and says : — 

11 I offer the oddly named thing called pragmatism 
that can satisfy both kinds of demand. It can remain 
religious like the rationalisms, but at the same time, 
like empiricisms, it can preserve the richest intimacy 
with facts.” 

But what is Pragmatism ? The term is 
derived from the same Greek word pragma 
meaning action from which the word 
‘practice’ and ‘practical’ come. It was first 
introduced into philosophy by Mr. Charles 
Pierce in 1878. In an article entitled ‘How 
to make our ideas clear,’ in the Popular 
Scientific Monthly for January of that year 
Mr. Pierce, after pointing out that our beliefs 
are really rules for action, said that, to 
develop a thought’s meaning we need only 
determine what conduct it is fitted to pro¬ 
duce : that conduct is for us its sole signi¬ 
ficance. And the tangible fact at the root 
of all our thought distinctions, however 
subtle, is that there is no one of them so 
fine as to consist in any thing but a possible 
difference of practice. To attain perfect 
clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, 
we need only consider what conceivable 
effects of a practical kind the object may 
involve—-what sensations we are to expect 
from it and what reactions we must prepare. 
Our conception of these effects whether 
immediate or remote, is then for us the 
whole of our conception of the object, so 
lat as that conception has positive signi¬ 
ficance at all. This is the principle of 
the principle of pragmatism. It 

lay entirely unnoticed Y>y <\v\y one, 
until Professor James, in an address before 
Professor Howison’s philosophical Union at 
the University of California, brought it 
forward again and made a special applica¬ 
tion of it to religion. By that date the 
times seemed ripe for its reception. The 


word ‘pragmatism’ spread and at present 
it fairly spots the pages of the philosophic 
Journals. (Pragmatism by W. James pp. 
46 47). Its chief exponents in America 
and England are William James, John 
Dewey and F. C. S. Schiller and Professor 
James, who is the father of Pragmatism, 
gave expressions to his views on the prag¬ 
matic meaning of Truth in an article written 
as early as 1884. Professor Bergson of 
France and his disciples Wilbois the physi¬ 
cist and Leroy ; Signor G. Papini of Italy 
and his followers are thorough-going prag¬ 
matists. Professor Milhand also appears to 
be one ; and the great Poincare misses it 
by only the breadth of a hair. In Germany 
the name of Simmel offers itself as that of 
a humanist of the most radical sort. Mach 
and his School and Hertz and Ostvvald must 
be classed as humanists. Professor Hoffding 
is more than sympathetic. Professor Santar- 
gana is a pragmatist in epistemology and 
there are a host of other writers who have 
adapted pragmatic principles. Among its 
critics may be found such names as Bradley, 
Stout, Royce, Taylor, Lovejoy, Russell, 
Gardiner, Bakewell, Creighton,Seth, Hibben, 
Parodi, Salter, Hebert, Pratt, Cams, Lalende, 
Mentre, McTaggart, Ladd, Joachim, Moore, 
Schinz and others. So the philosophic 
world seems to be divided into two hostile 
camps, some defending and some attacking 
the principles of Pragmatism (or Humanism 
as Schiller calls it). 

What Pragmatism means. 

According to James ‘Pragmatism’ is pri¬ 
marily a method and secondarily a theory 
of Truth. To illustrate what pragmatic 
method is, he has given us the following 
anecdote : — 

* Some years ago, being with a camping party in 
the mountains, I returned from a solitary ramble to 
find every one engaged in a ferocious metaphysical 
dispute. The corpus of the dispute was a squirrel—a 
live squiriel supposed to be clinging to one side of a 
tree-trunk ; while over against the tree’s opposite side 
a human being was imagined to stand. This human 
witness tries to get sight ol the squirrel by moving 
rapidly round the tree, but no maltev bow hast he goes, 
the squirrel moves as fast in the opposite direction 
and always keeps the tree between himself and the 
man so that never a glimpse of him is caught. The 
resultant metaphysical problem now is : Doe « the man 
go round the squirrel or not? He goes round the 
tree, sure enough, and the squirrel is on the tree ; but 
does he go round the squirrel? In the unlimited 
leisure of the wilderness, discussion had been worn 
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threadbare.* Every one had taken sides and was 
obstinate ; and the numbers on both sides were even. 
Each side, when I appeared, therefore appealed to me 
to make it a majority. Mindful of the scholastic 
adage that whenever you meet a contradiction, you 
must make a distinction, I immediately sought 
and found one, as follows : “ Which party is 
right", I said, “ depends on what you practically 
mean by ‘going round’ the squirrel. If you mean 
passing from the north of him to the east, then 
to the south, then to the west and then to 
the north again, obviously the man does go round 
him, for he occupies these successive positions. If on 
the contrary you mean being first in front of him, 
then to the right of him, then behind him, then on the 
left and finally in front again, it is quite as obvious 
that the man fails to go round him, for by the com¬ 
pensating movements the squirrel makes, he keeps his 
belly turned towards the man all the time and his 
back turned away. Make the distinction and there is 
no occasion for any further dispute. You are both 
right and both wrong, according as you conceive 
the verb ‘to go round' in one practical fashion or the 
other.” Although one or two of the hotter disputants 
called my speech a shuffling evasion, saying they 
wanted no quibbling, or scholastic hair-splitting, but 
meant just plain honest English ‘round,’ the majority 
seemed to think that the distinction had assuaged the 
dispute.’ 

Professor James continues - 

“I tell this trivial anecdote because it is a peculiarly 
simple example of what I wish now to speak of as the 
‘pragmatic method.’ The pragmatic method is primari¬ 
ly a method of settling metaphysical disputes that 
otherwise might be interminable. Is the world one or 
many?—fated or free?—mateiial or spiritual?—here 
are notions either of which may or may not hold good 
of the world ; and disputes over such notions are 
unending. The pragmatic method in such cases is 
to try to interpret each notion by tracing its respective 
practical consequences. What difference would it 
practically make to any one if this notion rather than 
that notion were true? If no practical difference 
whatever can be traced, then the alternatives mean 
practically the same thing and all dispute is idle.” 
(Pragmatism : pp 43—45 ; Vide also ‘Some Problems 
of Philosophy: p 60.) 

There is absolutly nothing new in the 
pragmatic method. It is, according to 
James, 

"A new name for some old ways of Thinking. 
Socrates was an adept at it. Aristotle used it me¬ 
thodically. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume made momen¬ 
tous contributions to truth by its means. Shadworth 
Hodgson keeps insisting that realities are only what 
they are 'Known as\ But these forerunners used 
jt in fragments : they are a prelude only. Not until 
in our time has it generalised itself, become conscions 
of a Universal mission, pretended to a conquering 
destiny. (Pragmatism, page 50.) 

Pragmatic Attitude. 

Pragmatism unstiffens all our theories, 
limbers them up and sets each one at work. 


Being nothing essentially new, it harmonizes 
with many ancient philosophic tendencies. 
It agrees with nominalism for instance, in 
always appealing to particulars; with 
utilitarianism in emphasising practical as¬ 
pects: with positivism in its disdain for 
veibal solutions, useless questions and meta¬ 
physical abstractions. At the outset, at 
least, it stands for no particular results; 
It has no doctrines save its method. As 
the young Italian pragmatist Papini has 
well said, it lies in the midst of our 
theories, like a corridor in a hotel. Innu¬ 
merable chambers open out of it. In one 
you may find a man writing an atheistical 
volume ; in the next some one on his knees 
praying for faith and strength; in the third 
a chemist investigating a body’s properties ; 
in a fourth a system of idealistic metaphy¬ 
sics is being excogitated ; in a fifth the im- 
possiblity of metaphysics is being shown. 
But they all own the corridor and all must 
pass through it if they want a practical way 
of getting into or out of their respective 
rooms. (pp. 53-54). Pragmatism Is a 
mediator and reconciler. It has in fact 
no prejudices whatever, no abstractive 
dogmas, no rigid canons of what shall count 
a proof. It is completely genial. It will 
entertain any hypothesis, it will consider 
any evidence. It follows that in the reli¬ 
gious field it is at a great advantage both 
over positivistic empiricism, with its anti- 
theological bias, and over religious rationa¬ 
lism, with its exclusive interest, in the remote, 
the noble, the simple and the abstract in the 
way of conception. In short it widens the 
field of search for God. Rationalism sticks 
to logic and the empyrean. Empiricism 
sticks to the external senses. Pragmatism 
is willing to take anything, to follow either 
logic or the senses and to count the humbl¬ 
est and most personal experiences. It will 
count mystical experiences if they have 
practical consequences. It will take a God 
who lives in the very dirt of private fact— 
if that should seem a likely place to find 
Yum. \ts on\y test of probab\e truth is what 
works best in the way of leading us, what 
fits every part of life best and combines 
with the collectivity of experience’s demands 
nothing being omitted.” (Pp. 79—80.) 

Pragmatism represents a perfectly fami¬ 
liar attitude in philosophy, the empiricist 
attitude. It is uncomfortably away from 
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facts and therefore turns away from abstrac¬ 
tion and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 
from bad a priori reasons, from fixed princi¬ 
ples, closed systems and pretended absolutes 
and origins. It turns towards concreteness 
and adequacy, towards facts, towards 
action and towards power. That means 
the empiricist temper regnant and the 
rationalist temper sincerely given up. It 
means the open air and possibilities of 
nature, as against dogma, artificiality and 
the pretence of finality in truth. Prag¬ 
matism is very tolerant but its tolerance 
does not extend to the toleration of haughty, 
intolerant and over-pretentious systems. All 
these are anti-intellectualist tendencies. 
Against rationalism as a pretension and 
system, pragmatism is fully armed and 
militant (p. 51). 

Pragmatism as a Theory of Truth. 

Most of the pragmatic and anti-pragma- 
tic warfare is over what the word ‘truth’ 
shall be held to signify and not over any of 
the facts embodied in truth-situation ; for 
both pragmatists and anti-pragmatists 
believe in our ideas of them. I he differ¬ 
ence is that when the pragmatists 
speak of truth, they mean exclusively 
something about the ideas, namely their 
workableness; whereas when anti-prag- 
matists speak of truth they seem most 
often to mean something about the objects. 
Professor James says that the word ‘truth’ 
should never be transferred from the ‘idea’ 
to the object’s existence. Objects cannot 
be said to be Hr lie ; they simply are . Ideas 
can only be true. “ Realities are not lrue> 
they are ; and beliefs are true of them.” 
His account of truth is purely logical and 
relates to its definition only. The word 
‘true* applies to an idea—to a statement 
embodying an idea. 

Copy Theory of Truth. 

“‘Truth,* he says, “is a property of certain 
of our ideas. It means their agreement, as 
falsity means their agreement with reality. 
But what is meant by the terms ‘agreement’ 
and what by the term ‘reality,’ when reality 
is taken as something for our ideas to agree 
with? The popular notion is that a true 
idea must copy its reality. Our true ideas 
of sensible objects do indeed copy them. 
Shut your eyes and think of yonder clock 


on the wall and you get just s&ch a true 
picture or copy of its dial. But your idea 
of its ‘works’ (unless you are a clockmaker) 
is much less of a copy, yet it passes muster, 
for it in no way clashes with the reality. 
Even though it should shrink to the mere 
word ‘works,’ that word still serves you 
truly; and when you speak of the ‘time¬ 
keeping function’ of the clock, or of its 
‘spring’s elasticity* it is hard to see exactly 
what your ideas can copy” (Pragmatism, 
pp. 198-199). 

Up to about 1850 almost every one believed 
that sciences expressed truths that were 
exact copies of a definite code of non¬ 
human realities. ‘God geometrizes’ it used 
to be said ; and it was believed that Euclid’s 
elements literally reproduced his geome- 
trizing. There is an eternal and unchange¬ 
able ‘reason’; and its voice was supposed 
to reverberate in Barbara and Celarent . So 
also of the ‘laws of nature,’ physical and 
chemical, so of natural history classification 
—all were supposed to be exact and exclu¬ 
sive duplicates of pre-human archetypes 
buried in the structure of things to which 
the spark of divinitv hidden in our intellect 
enables us to penetrate. But the enor¬ 
mously rapid multiplication of theories in 
these latter days has well-nigh upset the 
notion of anyone of them being a more 
literally objective kind of thing than 
another. There are so many geometries, 
so many logics, so many physical and 
chemical hypotheses, so many classifications, 
each one of them good for so much and 
yet not good for everything, that the notion, 
that even the truest formula may be a 
human device and not a literal transcript, 
has dawned upon us. We hear scientific 
laws now* treated as so much ‘conceptual 
shorthand,’ true so far as they are useful 
but no farther. Our mind has become 
tolerant of symbol instead of reproduction, 
of approximation instead of exactness, of 
plasticity instead of rigor. It is to be 
doubted whether any theorizer today, either 
in mathematics, logic, physics or biology, 
conceives himself to be literally re-editing 
processes of nature or thoughts of God. 
The main forms of our thinking, the separa¬ 
tion of subjects from predicates, the 
negative, hypothetic and disjunctive judg¬ 
ments are purely human habits. The 
suspicion is in the air now-a-days that the 
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superiority of one of our formulas to another 
may not consist so much in its literal 
‘objectivity,’ as in suBjective qualities like 
its usefulness, its ‘elegance’ or its congruity 
with our residual beliefs. Yielding to these 
suspicions and generalising, we fall into 
something like the humanistic state of 
mind. Truth we conceive to mean every¬ 
where, not duplication, but addition ; not 
the constructing of inner copies of already 
complete realities but rather the collabora¬ 
ting with realities so as to bring about a 
clearer result. 

A priori it is not self-evident that the sole 
business of our mind with realities should 
be to copy them. Let my reader suppose 
himself to constitute for a time all the rea¬ 
lity there is in the Universe and then to 
receive the announcement that another 
being is to be created who shall know him 
truly. How will he represent the knowing 
in advance? What will he hope it to be? 
It is extremely doubtful whether it could 
ever occur to him to fancy it as a mere 
copying. Of what use to him would an 
imperfect second edition of himself in the 
new-comer’s interior be? It would seem 
pure waste of .a propitious opportunity. 
The demand would more probably be for 
something absolutely new. The reader 
would conceive the knowing humanistically. 
‘The new-comer’, he would say, ‘must take 
account of my presence by reacting on it in 
such a way that good would accrue Lo us both. 
If copying be requisite to that end, let there 
be copying; otherwise not.’ The essence 
in any case would not be copying but the 
enrichment of the previous world. 

Why may not thought’s mission be to 
increase and elevate, rather than simply 
to imitate and reduplicate, existence? No 
one who has read Lotze can fail to remem¬ 
ber his striking comment on the ordinary 
view of the secondary qualities of matter, 
which brands them as ‘illusory’, because 
they copy nothing in the thing. The 
notion of a world complete in itself, to 
which thought comes as a passive mirror, 
adding nothing to fact, Lotze says, is irra¬ 
tional. Rather is thought itself a moment¬ 
ous part of fact and the whole mission of 
the pre-existing and insufficient world of 
matter may simply be to provoke thought 
to produce its far more precious supplement. 

‘Knowing,’ in short, may, for ought we 


can see beforehand to the contrary, be only 
one ivay of getting into fruitful relations 
with reality , whether copying be one of the 
relations or not. 

In our ordinary life the mental terms are 
images and the real ones are sensations and 
the images so often copy the sensations, that 
we easily take copying of terms as well as 
of relations to be the natural significance 
of knowing. Meanwhile much, even of this 
common descriptive truth, is couched in 
verbal symbols. If our symbols fit the 
world, in the sense of determining our expec¬ 
tations rightly, they may even be the better 
for not copying the terms. 

Truth is a relation, not of our ideas to 
non-human realities, but of conceptual 
parts of our experience to sensational 
parts. Those thoughts are true which 
guide us to beneficial interaction with sen¬ 
sible particulars, whether they copy these 
in advance or not. (The meaning of 
'Truth : pp. 79—82 ; vide also “Some Pro¬ 
blems of Philosophy, pp, 47 — III). 

Pragmatic Meaning :— 

A leading , verification and verifiability. 

The great assumption of the intellectualists 
is that truth means essentially an inert static 
relation. When you have got your true idea 
of anything, there is an end of the matter. 
You are in possession ; you know ; you have 
fulfilled your thinking destiny. You are 
where you ought to be mentally ; you have 
obeyed your categorical imperative; and 
nothing more need follow on that climax 
of your rational destiny. Epistemologi¬ 
cally you are in stable equilibrium. Prag¬ 
matism, on the other hand, asks its usual 
question. “Grant an idea, or belief to be 
true”, it says, “what concrete difference 
will its being true make in any one’s actual 
life? How will the truth be realized ? What 
experiences will be different from those 
which would obtain if the belief were false ? 
What, in short, is the truth’s cash-value in 
experimental terms ?” The answer is: 
True ideas are those ivhich we can assimilate , 
validate , corroborate , and verify. False ideas 
are those that we cannot. That is the prac¬ 
tical difference it makes to us to have true 
ideas; that, therefore, is the meaning of 
truth, for it is all that truth is ‘known-as.’ 

The truth of an idea is not a stagnant 
property inherent in it. Truth happens to an 
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idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. 
Its verity is in fact an event, a process : the 
process, namely, of its verifying itself, its 
veri-fication. Its validity is the process of 
its valid-ation. 

But what do the words verifications and 
validation themselves pragmatically mean ? 
They again signify certain practical conse¬ 
quences of the verified and validated idea. 
They lead us, namely, through the acts and 
other ideas which they instigate, into or up- 
to, or towards, other parts of experience 
with which we feel all the while -such 
feeling being among our potentialities that 
the original ideas remain in agreement. The 
connexions and transitions come to us from 
point to point as being progressive, harmo¬ 
nious, satisfactory. This function of agree¬ 
able leading is what we mean by an idea’s 
verification. 

The possession of true thoughts means 
everywhere the possession of invaluable 
instruments of action and that our duty to 
gain truth, so far from being a blank com¬ 
mand from out of the blue, or a ‘stunt’ self- 
imposed by our intellect, can account for 
itself by excellent practical reasons. We 
live in a world of realities that can be in¬ 
finitely useful or infinitely harmful. Ideas 
that tell us which of them to expect count 
as the true ideas in all this primary sphere 
of verification, and the pursuit of such ideas 
is a primary human duty. The possession 
of truth, so far from being here an end in 
itself, is only a preliminary means towards 
other vital satisfactions. If I am lost in the 
woods and starved, and find what looks like 
a cow-path, it is of the utmost importance 
that I should think of a human habitation 
at the end of it, for if I do so and follow it, 
I save myself. The practical value of true 
ideas is thus primarily derived from the 
practical importance of their objects to us. 
Their objects are, indeed, not important at 
all times. I may on another occasion have 
no use for the house ; and then my idea of 
it, however verifiable, will be practically 
irrelevent, and had better remain latent. 
Yet since almost any object may some day 
become temporarily important, the advant¬ 
age of having a general stock of extra truths, 
of ideas that shall be true of merely possible 
situations, is obvious. Whenever such an 
extra truth becomes practically relevent to 
pne of our emergencies, it passes from cold- 


storage to do work in the world and our 
belief in it grows active. You may say of 
it then either that ‘it is useful because it is 
true’ or that ‘it is true because it is useful’. 
Both these phrases mean exactly the same 
thing, namely, that here is an idea that gets 
fulfilled and can be verified. ‘True’ is the 
name for whatever idea starts the verifica¬ 
tion process, ‘useful’ is the name for its 
completed function in experience. 

Primarily and on the common-sense level, 
the truth of a state of mind means the 
function of a leading that is worthwhile. 
When a moment in our experience, of any 
kind whatever, inspires us with a thought 
that is true, that means sooner or later we 
dip by that thought’s guidance into the 
particulars of experience again and make 
advantageous connexion with them. 

Our experience meanwhile is all shot 
through with regularities. One bit of it 
can warn us to get ready for another bit, 
can ‘intend’ or be ‘significant of’ that re¬ 
moter object. The object’s advent is the 
significance’s verification. Truth, in these 
cases, meaning nothing but eventual veri¬ 
fication, is manifestly incompatible with 
waywardness on our part. 

Following our mental image of a house 
along the cow-path, we actually come to 
see the house ; we get the image’s full 
verification. Such simply and fully verified 
leadings are certainly the originals and pro¬ 
totypes of the truth-process. Experience 
offers indeed other forms of truth-process, 
but they are all conceivable as being primary 
verifications arrested, multiplied or 
substituted one for another. Unverified 
truths form the overwhelmingly large num¬ 
ber of the truths we live by. Indirect 
as well as direct verifications pass muster. 
Where circumstantial evidence is sufficient, 
we can go without eye-witnessing; veri¬ 
fiability is as good as verification. Truth 
lives, in fact for the most part, on a credit 
system. You accept my verification of 
one thing. I yours of another. We trade 
on each other’s truth. But beliefs verified 
concretely by somebody are the posts of the 
whole superstructure. 

Another great reason—besides economy of 
time—for waiving complete verification in 
the usual business of life is that all things 
exist in kinds and not singly. So .that 
when we have once directly verified our 
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ideas about one specimen of a kind, we 
consider ourselves free to apply them to 
other specimens without verification. 

Indirectly or only potentially verifying 
processes may thus be true as 7 veil as full 
verification-processes. 

Eternal Truths. 

“ But matters of fact are not ” says 
Professor James, “ our only stock in trade. 

Relations among purely mental ideas form another 
sphere where true and false beliefs obtain and here the 
beliefs arc absolute or unconditional. When they are 
true they bear the name either of definitions or of 
principles. It is either a principle or a definition that 
1 and 1 make 2, that 2 and 1 make 3 and so on , that 
'white' differs less from ‘gray’ than it does from 
‘black’ ; that when cause begins to act the effect also 
commences. Such propositions hold of all possible 
'ones’ of all conceivable ‘whites’ and 'grays’ and 
‘causes.’ The objects here are mental objects. Their 
relations arc perceptually obvious at a glance and no 
sense-verification is necessary. Moreover once true, 
always true, of those same mental objects. Truth 
here has an ‘eternal’ character. If you can find a 
concrete thing anywhere that is ‘one’ or ‘white’ or 
‘gray’ or an ‘effect,’ then your principles will everlast¬ 
ingly apply to it. It is but a case of ascertaining the 
kind and then applying the law of its kind to the 
particular object. You are sure to get truth if you 
can but name the kind rightly, for your mental rela¬ 
tions hold good of every thing of that kind without 
exception.” 

“In this realm of mental relations, truth again is an 
affair of leading. We relate one abstract idea with 
another, framing in the end great systems of logical 
and mathematical truth, under the respective term of 
which the sensible facts of experience eventually 
arrange themselves, so that our eternal truths hold 
good of realities also. This marriage of fact and 
theory is endlessly fertile. What we say here is 
already true in advance of special verification, if we 
have subsumed our objects rightly. Our ready¬ 
made ideal frame-work for all sorts of possible objects 
follow from the very structure of our thinking. We 
can no more play fast and loose with these abstract 
relations than we can do so with our sense experiences. 
They coerce us ; we must treat them consistently, 
whether or not we like the results. The rules of addi¬ 
tion apply to our debts as rigorously as to our assets. 
The hundredth decimal of II, the ratio of the circum¬ 
ference to its diameter, is predetermined ideally now, 
though no one may have computed it. 

Between the coercions of the sensible order and 
those of the ideal order, our mind is thus wedged 
lightly. Our ideas must agree with realities, be such 
realities concrete or abstract, be they facts or principles, 
under penalty of endless inconsistency and frustration.” 

Truth and Reality. 

Realities mean either concrete facts or 
abstract kinds of thing and relations perceiv¬ 
ed intuitively between them. They 
furthermore and thirdly mean, as things 


that new ideas of ours must no less take 
account of, the whole body of other truths 
already in our possession. But what now 
does ‘agreement’ with such three-fold realities 
mean ? Primarily, no doubt, ‘to agree’ means 
‘to copy,’ but we saw that the mere word 
‘clock’ would do instead of a mental picture 
of its works and that of many realities our 
ideas can only be symbols and not copies. 
‘Past time,’ ‘power’, ‘spontaneity’—how 
can our mind copy such realities ? To 
‘agree’ in the widest sense with a reality 
can only mean to he guided either straight 
up to it or into its surroundings or to be put 
into such working touch with it as to handle 
either it or something connected ivith it better 
than if vi'e disagreed . Better either intellec¬ 
tually and practically ! And often agree¬ 
ment will only mean the negative fact that 
nothing contradictory from the quarter of 
that reality comes to interfere with the way 
in which our ideas guide us elsewhere. The 
essential thing in ‘agreement’ is the process 
of being guided. Any idea that helps us 
to deal whether practically or intellectually, 
with either the reality or its belongings, 
that does not entangle our progress in frus- 
tations, that fits, in fact, and adapts our 
life to the reality’s whole sitting, will agree 
sufficiently to meet the requirement. It will 
hold true of that reality. True ideas lead 
us into useful verbal and conceptual quar¬ 
ters as well as directly up to useful sensible 
termini. They lead to consistency, stabili¬ 
ty and following human intercourse. They 
lead away from eccentricity and isolation, 
from foiled and barren thinking. The 
untrammelled flowing of the leading- 
process, its general freedom from clash and 
contradiction, passes for its indirect verifi¬ 
cation : but all roads lead to Rome and 
in the end and eventually, all true processes 
must lead to the face of directly verifying 
sensible experiences somewhere , which some¬ 
body’s ideas have copied. 

Such is the way in which the pragmatist 
interprets the word ‘agreement’. He treats 
it altogether practically. He lets it cover 
any process of conduction from a present 
idea to a future terminus, provided only it 
run prosperously. It is only thus that 
scientific ideas can be said to agree with 
their realities. It is as if reality were made 
of ether, atoms or electrons, but we must 
not think it so literally. The term ‘energy* 
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does not even pretend to stand for anything 
‘objective’. It is only a way of measuring 
the surface of phenomena so as to string 
their changes on a simple formula. 
Yet in the choice of these man-made 
formulas we cannot be capricious with 
impunity. We must find a theory that will 
ivork , our theory must mediate between all 
previous truths and certain new experiences. 
It must derange common sense and previous 
belief as little as possible and it must lead 
to some sensible terminus or other that can 
be verified exactly. Yet sometimes alter¬ 
native theoretic formulas are equally com¬ 
patible with all the truths we know and 
then we choose between them for subjective 
reasons. We choose the kind of theory to 
which we are already partial ; we follow 
elegance or economy. It would be ‘poor 
scientific taste’ to choose the more compli¬ 
cated of two equally well-evidenced concep¬ 
tions. Truth in science is what gives us 
the maximum possible sum of satisfactions, 
taste included, but consistency both with 
previous truth and with novel fact is always 
the most imperious claimant. 

The Making of Truth. 

Truth for the pragmatist is simply a 
collective name for verification processes, 
just as health, wealth, strength, etc., are 
names for other processes connected with 
life. Truth is made , just as health, wealth 
and strength are made in the course of 
experience. 

* 77 ie true ’ is only the expedient in the way 
of our thinking , just as ‘the right ’ is only the 
expedient in the ivay of our behaving . Expe¬ 
dient in almost any fashion ; and expedient 
in the long run and on the whole of course ; 
for what meets expediently all the experi¬ 
ence in sight won’t necessarily meet all 
further experiences- -equally satisfactorily. 
Experience has ways of boiling over , and 
making us correct our present formulas. 
We have to live today by what truth we 
can get today, and be ready tomorrow to 
call it falsehood. Ptolemaic astronomy. 
Euclidian space, Aristotelian logic, scholastic 
metaphysics, were expedient for centuries, 
but human experience has boiled over those 
limits and we now call these things only 
relatively true, or true within those borders 
of experience. 

When new experiences lead to retros¬ 


pective judgments, using the past tense, 
what these judgments utter was true, even 
though no past thinker had been led there. 
We live forwards but we understand back¬ 
wards. The present sheds a backward light 
on the world’s previous processes. They 
may have been truth-processes for the actors 
in them. They are not so' for one who 
knows the later revelations of the story. 
This regulative notion of a potential better 
truth to be established later, possibly to be 
established some day absolutely and having 
powers of retroactive legislation, turns its 
face towards concreteness of fact and 
towards the future. Like half truths, the 
absolute truth will have to be made , made 
as a relation incidental to the growth of a 
mass of verification—experience, to which 
the half-true ideas are all along contribu¬ 
ting their quota. 

Truth is made largely out of previous 
truths. Men’s beliefs at any time are so 
much experience funded . But the beliefs 
are themselves parts of the sum total of 
the world’s experience, and become matter, 
therefore, for the next day’s funding opera¬ 
tions. So far as reality means experience- 
able reality, both it and the truths men 
gain about it are everlastingly in process 
of mutation—mutation towards a definite 
goal, it may be -but still mutation.” (Prag¬ 
matism, Lecture vi). 

James—an Epistemological Realist. 

The Pragmatist calls satisfactions indis¬ 
pensable for truth-building, but satisfactions 
alone are insufficient unless reality be also 
incidentally led to. If the reality assumed 
were cancelled from the pragmatists’ uni¬ 
verse of discourse he would straightway 
give the name of falsehoods to the beliefs 
remaining, in spite of all their satisfactori¬ 
ness. For the pragmatist there can be no 
truth if there is nothing to be true about. 
This is why as a pragmatist Prof. James has 
so carefully posited ‘reality’ ab initio , and 
why, throughout his whole discussion, he 
remains an ‘epistemological 'realist.’ (The 
Meaning of Truth, p. 195.) In a note on 
the same page Prof. James writes— 

“I need hardly remind the reader that both sense- 
percepts and percepts of ideal relation should be 
classed among the realities/’ "Concepts are as real 
as percepts ”—Some Problems of Philosophy : p . 101). 

“My account of truth,” says Professor 
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James “Is realistic and follows the epistemo¬ 
logical dualism of common sense. 

Suppose I say to you ‘The thing- exists'—is that 
true or not ? How can vou tell ? Not till my statement 
has developed its meaning farther is it determined as 
being true, false or irrelevant to reality altogether. 
But if now you ask ‘what thing? ’ and I reply ‘a desk:' 
if you ask ‘where and I point to a place ; if you 
ask 'does it exist materially or only in imagination ?l 
and I say ‘materially’, if moreover I sav ‘I mean that 
desk’, and then grasp and shake a desk which you 
see just as I have described it, you are willing 
to call my statement true. But you and I 
are commutablc here; we exchange places; and, as 
you go bail for my desk, so I can go bail for yours. 

“This notion of a realit\ independent of either of 
us, taken from ordinary social experience, lies at the 
base of the pragmatic definition of truth. With 
some such reality any statement, in order to be true, 
must agree. Pragmatism defines ‘agreeing' to mean 
certain ways of working, he they actual or potential. 
Thus, for my statement ‘the desk exists' to be true 
of a desk recognised as real by you, it must be able 
to lead me to shake your desk, to explain myself by 
words that suggest th.it desk to your mind, to make 
a drawing that is like the desk you see, etc. Only 
in such ways as this is there sense in saying it agrees 
with that reality, only thus does it gain for me the 
satisfaction of hearing you corroborate me. Reference 
then to something determinate and some sort of 
adaptation to it worthy of the name of agreement, 
are thus constituent elements in the definition of any 
statement of mine as ‘true.’ 

“Vou cannot get at either the reference or the 
adaptation without using the notion of the workings. 
That the thing is, what it is and 7 vhich it is (of 
all the possible things with that what) are points 
determinable only by the pragmatic method. The 
‘which’ means a possibility of pointing, or of other¬ 
wise singling out the special object ; the ‘what’ 
means choice on our part of an essential aspect 
to conceive it by ; and the ‘that’ means our assumption 
of the attitude of belief, the reality-recognizing 
attitude. Surely for understanding what the word 
‘true’ means as applied to a statement,the mention of 
such working is indispensable. Surely if we leave 
them out the subject and the object of the cognitive 
relation float in the same Universe, 'tis true—but 
vaguely and ignorantly and without mutual contact 
or mediation.” 

“Our critics” continues Professor James, 
“nevertheless call the workings inessential. 

No functional possibilities ‘make’ our beliefs true, 
they say, they are true inherently, true positively, 
born ‘true’ as the Count of Chambord was born 
‘Henri-cinq.’ Pragmatism insists, on the contrary, 
that statements and beliefs are thus inertly and statically 
true only by courtesy : they practically pass for true ; 
but you cannot define what you mean by calling them 
true without referring to their functional possibilities. 
These give its whole logical content to that relation 
to reality on a belief’s part to which the name ‘truth’ 
is applied, a relation which otherwise remains one 
of mere coexistence or bare withness.” (The Meaning 
of Truth : pp. 217—220). 


Objectivity and Independence of Truth. 

Experience is a process that continually 
gives us new material to digest. We handle 
this intellectually by the mass of beliefs of 
which we find ourselves possessed, assimilat- 
ing, rejecting or rearranging in different 
degrees. Some of the apperceiving ideas 
are recent acquisitions of our own, but 
most of them are common-sense traditions of 
the race. There is probably not a common- 
sense tradition, of all those which we now 
live by, that was not in the first instance a 
genuine discovery, an inductive generaliza¬ 
tion like those more recent ones of the atom, 
of inertia, of energy, of reflex action, or of 
fitness to survive. The notions of one time 
and one space as single continuous re¬ 
ceptacles ; the distinction between thoughts 
and things, matter and mind; between 
permanent subjects and changing attributes; 
the conception of classes with subclasses 
within them; the separation of fortuitous 
from regularly caused connections; surely 
all these were once definite conquests made 
at historic dates by our ancestors in their 
attempts to get the chaos of their crude 
individual experiences into a more shareable 
and manageable shape. They proved of 
such sovereign use as denkmiltel that they 
are now a part of the very structure of our 
mind. We cannot play fast and loose with 
them. No experience can upset them. On 
the contrary they apperceive every experience 
and assign it to its place. 

To what effect? That we may the better 
foresee the course of our experiences, com¬ 
municate with one another, and steer our 
lives by rule. Also that we may have a 
cleaner, clearer, more inclusive mental view. 

The greatest common-sense achievement, 
after the discovery of one time and one 
space, is probably the concept of perma¬ 
nently existing things. When a rattle 
first drops out of the hand of a baby, he 
does not look to see where it has gone. Non¬ 
perception he accepts as annihilation until 
he finds a better belief. That our percep¬ 
tions mean beings , rattles that are there 
whether we hold them in our hands or not, 
becomes an interpretation so luminous of 
what happens to us that, once employed, 
it never gets forgotten. It. applies with 
equal felicity to things and persons, to the 
objective and to the ejective realm. How- 
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ever a Berkeley, a Mill, or a Cornelius may 
criticise it, it works; and in practical life 
we never think of ‘going back’ upon it, or 
reading our in-coming experience in any- 
other terms. We cannot positively imagine 
to-day what the different hypotheses could 
have been, for the category of trans-percep- 
tual reality is now one of the foundations 
of life. 

This notion of a first in the shape of a 
most chaotic pure experience which sets us 
questions, of a second in the way of funda¬ 
mental categories, long ago wrought into 
the structure of our consciousness and 
practically irreversible, which define the 
general frame within which answers must 
fall, and of a third which gives the detail 
of the answers in the shapes most congru¬ 
ous with all our present needs is the essence 
of the humanistic conception. It represents 
experience in its pristine purity to be now 
so enveloped in predicates historically 
worked out that we can think of it as 
little more than an Other , of a That , 
which the mind encounters and to whose 
stimulating presence we respond by ways of 
thinking which we call ‘true* in proportion 
as they facilitate our mutual or physical 
activities and bring us outer power and 
inner peace. Reality is an accumulation 
of our own intellectual inventions, and the 
struggle for ‘truth’ in our progressive dealings 
with it is always a struggle to work in new 
nouns and adjectives while altering as little 
as possible the old. 

Mr. Bradley says that true thought ‘must 
correspond to a determinate being which it 
cannot be said to make’. But it sheds no 
new light, what is the meaning of the word 
to ‘correspond’? where is the ‘being’? what 
sort of things are ‘determinations’ and what 
is meant in this particular case by ‘not to 
make’? Humanism proceeds immediately 
to refine upon the looseness of these epithets. 
We correspond in some way with anything 
with which we enter into any relations at 
all. If it be a thing, we may produce an 
exact copy of it, or we may simply feel it 
as an existent in a certain place. If it be 
a demand, we may obey it without knowing 
anything more about it than its push. If 
it be a proposition, we may agree by not 
contradicting it, by letting it pass. If it 
be a relation between things, we may act 
on the first thing so as to bring ourselves 


out where the second will be. °lf it be 
something inaccessible, we may substitute 
a hypothetical object for it, which, having 
the same consequences, will cipher out for 
us real results. In a general way we may 
simply add our thought to it \ and if it 
suffers the addition , and the whole situation 
harmoniously prolongs and enriches itself 
the thought will pass for true. 

As for the whereabouts of the beings thus 
corresponded to, although thev may be 
outside of the present thought as well as 
in it, humanism sees no ground for saying 
they are outside of finite experience. Prag¬ 
matically, their reality means that we 
submit to them, take account of them, 
whether we like to or not, but this we must 
perpetually do with experiences other than 
our own. Reality, so taken as experience 
other than the present, might be either the 
legacy of past experience or the content of 
experience to come. Its determinations for 
us are in any case the adjectives which our 
acts of judging fit to it, and those are essen¬ 
tially humanistic things. 

To say that our thought does not ‘make’ 
this reality, means pragmatically that if 
our own particular thought were annihi¬ 
lated the reality would still be there in 
some shape, though possibly it might be 
a shape that would lack something that 
our thought supplies. 

That reality is ‘independent’ means that 
here is something in every experience that 
escapes our arbitary control. If it be a 
sensible experience it coerces our attention ; 
if a sequence we cannot invert it ; if we 
compare two terms we can come to only 
one result. There is a push, an urgency, 
within our very experience, against which 
we are on the whole powerless, and which 
drives us in a direction that is the destiny 
of our belief. That this drift of experience 
itself is in the last resort due to something 
independent of all possible experience may or 
may not be true. There may or may not be 
an extra-experiential ‘ding an sich’ that 
keeps the ball rolling, or an‘absolute’that 
lies internally behind all the successive deter¬ 
minations which human thought has made. 
But within our experience itself at any 
rate, humanism says, some determinations 
show themselves as being independent of 
others; some questions, if we ever a9k 
them, can only be answered in one way; 
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some beyigs, if we ever suppose them, must 
be supposed to have existed previously to 
the supposing; some relations, if they 
exist ever, must exist as long as their 
terms exist. 

Truth thus means, according to human¬ 
ism, the relation of less fixed parts of experi¬ 
ence (predicates) to other relatively more 
fixed parts (subjects) ; and we arc not requir¬ 
ed to seek it in a relation of experience 
as such to anything beyond itself. We 
can stay at home, for our behaviour as 
experients is hemmed in on every side. The 
forces both of advance and of resistance 
are exerted by our own objects, and the 
notion of truth as something opposed to 
waywardness or license inevitably grows 
up solipsistically inside of every human life. 

“So obvious is all this’*, says Professor 
James, “that a common charge against 
humanistic authors 'makes me tired’. ‘How 
can a Deweyite discriminate sincerity from 
bluff?' Was a question asked at a philoso¬ 
phic meeting where I reported on Dewey’s 
studies. ‘How can the mere pragmatist 
feel any duty to think truly?’ is the objec¬ 
tion urged by Professor Royce. Mr. Brad¬ 
ley says that if a humanist understands his 
own doctrine, he must hold any idea how¬ 
ever mad, to be the truth, if any one will 
have it so.’ And Professor Taylor describes 
pragmatism as believing anything one pleas¬ 
es and calling it truth.” 

These critics appear to suppose that, if left 
to itself, the rudderless raft of our experience 
must be ready to drift anywhere or nowhere. 
Even though these were compasses on board, 
they seem to say, there would be no pole 
.for them to point to. There must be absolute 
sailing-directions, they insist, decreed from 
outside, and an independent chart of the 
voyage added to the ‘mere’ voyage itself, if 
we are ever to make a port. But is it not 
obvious that even though there be such abso¬ 
lute sailing-directions in the shape of pre¬ 
human standards of truth that we ought to 
follow, the only guarantee that we shall in 
fact follow them must lie in ouf human equip¬ 
ment. The ‘ought’ would be a brutum ful - 
men unless there were a felt grain inside of 
our experience that conspired. As a matter 
of fact the devoutest believers in absolute 
standards must admit that men fail to obey 
them. The only real guarantee we have 


against licentious thinking is the circum- 
pressure of experience itself which gets us 
sick of concrete errors, whether there be a 
trans-empirical reality or not. How does the 
partisan of absolute reality know what this 
orders him to think? He cannot get direct 
sight of the absolute ; and he has no means of 
guessing what it wants of him except by 
following the humanistic clues. The only 
truth that he himself will ever practically 
accept will be that to which his finite expe¬ 
riences lead him of themselves. All the 
sanctions of a law of truth lie in the very 
texture of experience. Absolute or no 
absolute, the concrete truth for us will 
always be that way of thinking in which our 
various experiences most profitably combine. 

‘But how can you be enthusiastic over any 
view of things which you know to have 
been partly made by yourself, and which is 
liable to alter during the next moment? 
flow is any heroic devotion to the ideal 
of truth possible under such paltry con¬ 
ditions?’ - This is another of the objections 
urged by the anti-pragmatists. Professor 
James says— 

"If they would only follow the pragmatic method 
and ask; ‘what is truth ’—'known as't ‘what docs its 
existence stand for in the way of concrete goods?’— 
they would see that the name of it is the inbegriff of 
almost everything that is valuable in our lives. The 
true lb the opposite of whatever is instable, of whatever 
is piactic.illy disappoint mg, of whatever is useless, of 
whatever is lying and unreliable, ot whatever is un- 
\erifiable and unsupported, of whatever is inconsistent 
and contradictory, of whatever is artificial and 
etcentric, of whatever is unreal in the sense of being of 
no practical account. Here are pragmatic reasons 
with a vengeance why wo should turn to truth—truth 
saves us from a world of that complexion, what 
wonder that its very name awakens loyal feeling ! In 
particular what wonder that all little provisional fool’s 
paradises ot belief should appear contemptible in 
comparison with its bare pursuit! When absolutists 
reject humanism because they feel it to be untrue, that 
means that the whole habit of their mental needs is 
wedded already to a different view of reality, in 
comparison with which the humanistic world seems but 
the whim of a few irresponsible youths. 'Their own 
subjective apperceiving mass is what speaks here in 
the name of eternal natures and bids them reject our 
humanism—as they apprehend it.” 

This is surely enough to show that the 
humanist does not ignore the character 
of objectivity and independence in truth. 
(The Meaning of Truth, pp 61—78). 

Maheschandra Ghosh, 
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“A TASK OF LOVE”* 

By Thakijr Umrao Singh and H. G. P. Nigam, m, a. 


I have been a consumptive. I have been 
cured of the fell disease by the open- 
air treatment, and believe that the 
Sanitarium method of treatment of this 
“White Plague” is the best and the surest 
method of cure. I was cured at Sanawar, 
near Dharampur, where Mr. Malabari and 
others have thought it best to start a Sani¬ 
tarium. 1 was delighted to read an account 
of the task of love that is being performed 
there by my brethren for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, irrespective of caste, creed, or colour, 
in the May Number of the Modern Review 
from the pen of Rev. C. F. Andrews of Delhi, 
who always takes so much interest in the 
weal of the Indians. It was in the beginning 
of June last that I too happened to visit 
a similar institution in Central India, which 
is yet in preparation, with my esteemed 
freind Thakur Umrao Singh Sahib of Shyam- 
pura, Jhalawar State. The Thakur Sahib has 
a fine feeling soul and has written a short 
account of his visit to the Rao Sanitarium. 
He has permitted me to render it into English 
for publication in the Modern Review for 
the information of the public. He thinks, 
as do I too, that the public is fortunate in 
having such a useful institution in Central 
India and should try to help it on to a suc¬ 
cessful finish. The Sanitarium has been 
founded by Dr. G. R. Tambe, M. A., B. Sc., 
L. M. & S., State Surgeon, Indore State, 
Central India, at Rao, between Indore 
and Mhow on the R. M. Railway at 10 
minutes walk from the Rao Ry. Station at 
a height of 2200 ft. above sea-level on a 
small triangular hillock, whose sides mea¬ 
sure 1400 ft. each, given over to him for 
the purpose by H. H. the Maharaja Holkar 
Bahadur of Indore. 

Dr. Tambe is a philanthropist and has 

* Adapted from the Vernacular ofThakur Umrao 
Singh Sahib of Shyampura, Jhalawar, A.D.C. to 
His Highness the Manaraj Rana of Jhalawar, 


been doing useful work for the last 9 or 10 
years that he has been in the State. His 
hospital is regarded as the best in Central 
India and as one of the best in India. He 
is a gentleman who finds the great¬ 
est possible pleasure in, and is never tired 



Or. G. R. Tambe, M.A., B. Sc., L. M. 6 c S., State 
Surgeon, Indore State, C. I., founder of the Rao 
Sanitarium for Consumptives. 

of, serving mankind. He is a specialist in 
“Tubercle”. Lt. Col. J. R. Roberts, M. B., 
I. M. S., Administrative Medical Officer, 
Central India and Residency Surgeon, In¬ 
dore, is also an authority on the subject. It 
was over a year back, thus, that with the 
full sympathy and support of the latter, he 


“A TASK OF LOVE” 



Sundra Bai Block, gift of Sirdar Bolia Sahib, the brother-in-law of H. H. The Maharaja Holkar Bahadur. 


thought of starting a Sanitarium some¬ 
where near Indore. Indore has a fine climate. 
It is never very hot, nor is it very cold even 
in mid-winter—thus for Indian patients it 
would provide a very good Sanitarium. 

The Sanitarium is under construction. 
Two blocks are ready, the third is being 
built, the foundation of the fourth has been 
laid down ; the well is ready, the water 
supply is good and ample; the roads are 
under construction. A band-stand is near 
completion at a cost of about Rs. 2,000. 
Dr. Tambe is trying to build the Sanitarium 
as cheaply and economically as possible 
by the help of two sympathetic Engineers 
and one retired P^ W. gentleman—the esti¬ 
mated cost of the building is 150,000 rupees. 
The Sanitarium will be cosmopolitan in 
its nature. Hindus, Mahomedans, Christ¬ 
ians, Parsis, and others will all be equally 
welcome there. Arrangements will also be 
made for purdahnasheen ladies and Euro¬ 
peans. Family quarters will also be pro¬ 
vided for those patients who would like 
to live there with their families. Dr. Tambe 
hopes that he will be able to start the 


actual work as soon as accommodation for 
20 patients is ready. He had over 50 con¬ 
sumptives in his Indore hospital when I 
visited it last. He aims at providing accom¬ 
modation for at least a hundred and fifty 
patients at the Sanitarium. It will be a 
feature of this institution that every doctor 
will be able to send his patients and conti¬ 
nue his treatment, only that the patient 
will have the advantage of the climate and 
the regular life led there under the supervi¬ 
sion of a competent resident doctor. 

The building is being made on the pavil- 
lion system to protect the religious and 
caste beliefs of different communities and 
also to protect against further contagion 
from other patients. Blocks Nos. I and 2 
are the gift of Sirdar Bolia Sahib, the 
brother-in-law of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Holkar Bahadur of Indore. The third 
and the fourth blocks, which are under 
construction, are the gifts of a Bohra 
merchant of Ujjain, Seth Nazzar Ali, and 
a Parsi merchant Khan Bahadur Rattanji 
Parekh of Mhow, respectively. The Bohra 
Sahib’s block measures 150 by 60 and will 
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accommodate 14 patients. It has two wings, 
one for men and the other for ladies. It is 
estimated to cost at least Rs. 20,000. 
Kitchen and other necessary rooms have 
also been attached to every block. 

Dr. Tambe hopes to provide a laboratory, 
a dispensary, an operation room, rest houses 
and a band-stand for the patients for out¬ 
door exercise. The band-stand is nearing 
completion and is the gift of a friend of 
Dr. Tambe, who chooses to remain unknown. 
It is intended to give a separate room to 
each patient. The rooms will be sufficient¬ 
ly roomy and airy, at the same time they 
will be protected from drafts and chill. Over 
1500 c. ft. of air space has been given to 
each case. A dairy farm and a laundry 
will also be provided as funds allow. 

The management of the Sanitarium will 
be left in the hands of a syndicate of 
members selected from among donors, the 
State surgeon being ex-officio in charge of 
the institution. 

Dr. Tambe’s project has the fullest sym¬ 
pathy and support of all high European 
officials, the Residency Surgeon, The Hon’- 
ble the Agent to H. E. the Governor 
General for Central India, the Resident of 
Indore and the like, and also that of His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar Bahadur 


HISTORY OF 

CHAPTER VI. 

Governorship of Multan and Sind, 

1648—1652. 

FTER sanctioning the retreat from 
Balkh, Shah Jahan himself returned to 
India. But steps were taken to guard 
against any disaster in the rear. Prince Shuja 
was left behind at Kabul till he should hear 
that Aurangzib had safely crossed the Hindu 
Kush again. The expeditionary force was 
now entirely withdrawn from Afghanistan. 
But Aurangzib himself, in command of its 
last portion, was detained at Attock 0 till 
4 March next, without being 

A TrMX°n mt ’ Permitted to cross the Indus 

and enter Hindustan. The 
Wans, 4 a, 86 , 124. 


of Indore, who has been gracious enough to 
grant him land and every other facility in 
his noble work, and also to promise that 
the annual expenses of the Sanitarium will 
be borne by the State, and a whole time 
surgeon in charge of the Sanitarium will 
be engaged. 

I was glad to learn from Dr. Tambe 
that the Central India public, and people 
from Rajputana, Khandesh and Central 
Provinces are taking interest in the scheme 
and have promised co-operation, but still 
the practical difficulty of Dr. Tambe is the 
same as that of other workers, “Money.” 

To my mind such organised efforts for 
the lessening of human misery appeal 
most. The attention of those rich bankers 
and merchants is specially invited to it, 
who want to raise a monument to the 
memory of their departed parents or 
relatives. Dr. Tambe gives the desired 
name to the block thus prepared. In 
my humble opinion such works of 
public utility based on self-less love deserve 
help and encouragement from every quarter 
of the country. All subscriptions, however 
small, should be sent to Dr. G. R. Tambe, 
Indore, so that he may be encouraged to 
continue his task oF love with redoubled 
vigour and energy. 


AURANGZIB 

object of this arrangement evidently was 
that he should be near enough to hasten 
back to the defence of Kabul, in case of 
an invasion from Central Asia. But such a 
fear vanished in time, and in the middle of 
March 1648 he was appointed Governor of 
Multan.* 1 * This post he held till 14th July 
1652, when he laid it down to take up the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan for the second 
time.f 

Of Aurangzib’s personal history during 
these four years there is little to tell. He 
was twice called away to fight the Persians 
at Qandahar; first leaving Multan on 22nd 
January and returning in December 1649, 

* Waris, 12a, 

f Waris, 6 6 a and 6 ja. 
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and on the second occasion crossing the 
Chenab on 20th March 1652 and being sent 
away to the Deccan directly from Qandahar. 
On the way back from the first siege he 
spent a fortnight with the Emperor at Lahore 
(10th to 26th November, 
His movements 1649); and he paid another 
and promotion. vis ]^ ohis at Delh ; 

from 2nd January to 12th February, 1651. 
Promotion came to him on 16th January, 
1649, when his rank was raised by 2,000 
troopers of his command being made do-aspa 
and seh-aspiiy and his allowance being in¬ 
creased in proportion, so that he was now 
nominally a commander of 15,000 men, (his 
actual contingent being 12,000 troopers, of 
whom 8000 were do-aspa and seh-aspa.)* In 
November of the same year the province of 
Tatta or Sind was added to his viceroyalty, 
and the districts of Bhakkar and Siwistan 
granted to him as his fiefs.f 

On the public side of the Prince’s career 
from 1650 a new and copious source of in¬ 
formation is opened to the historian by the 
Adab-i-Alamgiri. Aurangzib took into his 
service an elegant and facile secretary, 
Shaikh Abul Fath, afterwards raised to the 
title of Qabil Khan and the high title of 
Munshi-nl-mamalik (“Secretary of the 
Empire)” when his master 
won the throne of Delhi. 
The scribe served the Prince 
for 26 years and retired 
only when failing eye-sight 
made him unfit for his task.J He kept 
copies of all the letters he wrote in the name 
of Aurangzib to the Emperor, the princes, 
ministers, and generals, and of certain other 
epistles written to them on his own behalf. 
These number more than six hundred and 
fill 427 pages of a foolscap folio manuscript, 
with 23 lines to the page. They cover the 
entire period from 1650 to the dethrone¬ 
ment and captivity of Shah Jahan. From 
the commencement of the second siege of 
Qandahar the letters become more full and 
frequent, and we get a detailed and most 
authentic account of Aurangzib’s efforts 
at Qandahar, his feeling at his father’s 
censure, his financial difficulties in the 
Deccan, the administrative problems that 

* Waris, 24 a, 396, 48a, 49a, 59a. Adab-i-Alamgiri % 
3a, 4b, ga & b . 

! Waris, 39^. 

Adab-i-Alamgiri , 1 b, 209 b. 


The Ad/ib-i 
Alamgiri: its 

contents and 
historic value 


2 5 t 

he handled there, the crooked ways of 
Mughal diplomacy with Bijapur and Gol- 
konda,—and lastly, of his hopes and fears, 
plans and movements, during the war of 
succession, and his relations with his cap¬ 
tive father. Half a century later, Sadiq 
of Ambala collected Qabil Khan’s drafts, 
supplemented them with a history of the 
war of succession extracted from the Antal - 
i-Salih and the Alamgir itaniah , added 131 
letters® which he himself had written as 
secretary to the luckless prince Muhammad 
Akbar, and published the whole to the 
world. In the Khuda Bakhsh MS., evidently 
a Delhi Imperial Library copy, the collection 
forms a folio volume of 586 pages, of inesti¬ 
mable value to the historian of the epoch.f 
The province of Multan contained a war¬ 
like and unsettled population divided into 
a number of clans by differences of race, 
creed, and traditions, and often engaged 
in war with one another. The addition of 
Sind to his charge brought Aurangzib in 
contact with the wildest and most untract- 
able Afghan and Baluch septs. For many 
generations past the royal authority had 

Sind- its law been hardly obeyed in the 
less'population.” western borderland even in 
name, and the chieftains 
had lived warred and raided as they liked. 
Aurangzib was not the man to brook dis¬ 
order and disobedience. But even he could 
do no more than make a beginning. The 
cause of law and order could get no local 
support among the people governed ; every¬ 
thing depended on the strong arm of the 
ruler. It was impossible for him, in the 
few years of a viceroyalty, to break to 
peaceful life and law-abiding habits tribes 
who had never before known any govern¬ 
ment and who were in a fluid state of either 
expansion or extinction. Only justice 
strictly administered and backed by irresis¬ 
tible force for several generations, could 
have crushed out the predatory instincts 
of the Brahuis and Hots and taught them 
to obey a higher power than their chieftains’ 
will. This moral transformation was reserv- 

* These contain many details of the Mughal war 
with Maharana Raj Singh, and come to a close only 
a month before Akbar broke into rebellion against 
his father. 

t The Adab-i-Alamgiri was compiled in 1115 A. H. 
(1703-1704 a. n.) by Sadiq at the request of his son 
Md. Zaman. (2 a and b) 
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ed for another age and another race of 
administrators. What Aurangzib, however, 
could do was to strike down the most noto¬ 
rious brigand chiefs and secure a nominal 
profession of allegiance to the Emperor 
from the border clans. I he Imperial suzer¬ 
ainty once admitted in theory, its practical 
working out might be left for better times. 

A large Baluch tribe named Hot had 

u x migrated into Sind and the 

The Hot tr.be. p a £ jab under Mjr Chakur 

Rind of Sibi, and split up into branches. 
One section held the upper Derajat for two 
centuries, with Dera Ismail Khan as their 
capital. Their chiefs bore the title of Ismail 
Khan ftom generation to generation and 
stretched their lordship over Darya Khan 
and Bhakkar east of the Indus. In the Sind 
Sagar Doab stood Mankera, another Hot 
stronghold, and the capital of a principality 
which in the beginning of the 17th century 
stretched from Bhakkar to Leiah on the 
Indus. In course of time the Hots have 
become assimilated to their Jat and Rajput 
neighbours, and their power and number have 
declined.* But the seventeenth century was 
the period of their greatness. Their chief, 
Ismail Hot, sent presents to Shah Jahan and 
secured a patron in Dara Shukoh. Taking 
advantage of his position on the boundary 
between the two provinces, he now claimed 
to be subject to the Governor of Lahore and 
refused to admit the jurisdiction of the 
Subahdar of Multan. Aurangzib was pre¬ 
pared for this subterfuge. He had mentioned 
the case in an audience with the Emperor 
and got his answer that Ismail Hot was in 
future to be subject to Multan. The Hot 
chief, on the strength of a letter of Dara’s, 
refused to wait upon the new Governor of 
Multan, and continued in his career of 
aggression. He took three forts from 
Mubarak of Babri, another Baluch chief. 

Aurangzib, armed with the 
put down. Emperors sanction, at once 

asserted his authority and 
sent a force to restore the forts to their right¬ 
ful owner. But during Mubarak’s absence, 
Ismail conquered the forts again. Severer 
measures were now taken against him, he 
was compelled to surrender Mubaraks’ 
possessions and to pay his respects to the 
Prince at Multan. (20th June, 1650.) 

* Dames’s Baloch Race, 48 and 55, Imperial 
Gazetteer , xi, 262, 270, xvii, 198, xxiii, 286. 


Aurangzib now conciliated him, as he was 
a rich chieftain with a good body of armed 
retainers, and could assist the Imperial gov¬ 
ernment in subduing the Nohani tribe and 
also supply provisions during the Qandahar 
war.* 

Another Baloch tribe, which has now 
- T « . strangely declined and al- 

tri k c most disappeared, is the 

Nohani,f the hereditary 
enemy of the Hots. But their power in the 
17th century was strong enough to cause 
anxiety to the government. Aurangzib at 
first tried to win over Alam, the Nohani 
chief, whose lands adjoined those of the 
Hots and lay across one of the shortest roads 
from Multan to Qandahar. But his friendly 
letter produced no effect; the proud chief¬ 
tain refused to wait on the Governor at 
Multan. So Aurangzib took steps to expel 
him by force, after getting sanction from 
the Emperor.}. 

In the Kirthar and Lakhi hills separating 
Sind from Baluchistan, dwelt many lawless 
men of the Nahmardi and Jukia tribes. In 
j . t Akbar’s time the former 

thoHty^recogrTi s - clan could place in the field 
ed in the Baluch more than 7,000 men.§ 
hills beyond the Their strongholds were 
* nc * us Bela, (the capital of the 

district of Las), and Kahra, from which they 
sallied forth to rob and to slay. No ruler 
of Sind, from the days of the Tarkhan dy¬ 
nasty, had extorted even a nominal submis¬ 
sion from these border brigands. Aurangzib 
sent his able lieutenant, Malik Husain of the 
Abdali clan, against them. The force march¬ 
ed for ten days beyond the frontier of Lower 
Sind, exacted promise of submission .and 
tribute from Harun and Khatartal (the 
Nahmardi chiefs), and Murid (the headman 
of the Jukias), and caused the Emperor’s 

* Abdul Hamid, ii 233, (Ismail presents houses and 
camels, 26 May 1641.) Adab-i- Alamgiri, ib, 3 a, 

t “Noh or Nuhani.—Not now found. Said to have 
been on the side of the Lasharis against the Rinds” 
(Dames’s Baloch Race , p. 56.) "Throughout the 
Brahui, Baloa, and Lasi tribes, and even among the 
Sibi Afghans, sections or sub-sections called Nodh, 
Nodhani, and Nothani, &c. are to be found” (H. 
Buller’s Census of Baluchistan, p. 83.) 
t Adab-i-Alamgiri, 3a. 3 b, 4 a, 5a. 

^ Ain , ii. 337. The Adab-i-Alamgiri mentions 
Kahra and Bela as to stages from the frontier of Tatta, 
and as the refuge of these two clans. The Ain speaks 
of a range ot mountains named Karah, evidently west 
of Bhakkar. (ii 337)* 


of Bhakk 


('' 337 )- 
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name to be read from the pulpit as a public 
mark of his suzerainty. This show of 
strength evidently had a good effect on the 
neighbours, for Jafar Nahmardi, a kinsman 
of the zamindar of Panjghur and Kech 

,. Hjr , Makran, and four other 
and m Makran. , . f . ,, 

chiefs ottered their allegi¬ 
ance to the Imperial Government. 

Another Nahmardi chief named Madh, 
had descended from the hills of Southern 
Afghanistan to raid Bela and Kahra. But 
Malik Husain with the Imperial troops made 
a forced march of 140 miles, and surprised 
the robber’s camp, slaying him and bringing 
away his daughter and forty of his retainers 
as captives. Thus the Emperor’s suzerainty 
was publicly declared throughout the coast 
tract of Makran, and the army returned to 
Tatta with flying colours. 

Sata Hala, the son of the zamindar of 
Kakrala, paid a visit to Aurangzib at Multan, 
but in the meantime his rival crossed over 
from Cutch and seized his lands. A detach¬ 
ment from Malik Husain’s force, assisted 
_ by a gun boat, drove away 

put down. the usurper, who fled with- 

out standing a battle. \ 
Everywhere lawless men and frontier clans 
felt that they had got a new master, who 
could not be safely defied. 

While thus securing internal peace, 
Aurangzib was equally mindful of develop¬ 
ing the trade of the province and increasing 
the revenue. Early in the century Tatta 
had been one of the chief commercial centres 
of India, and trade of great value used to 


* The Adab-i-Alamgiri, 3 b t has Banchur or Panjur 
“and Kaj and Makran”. I take the place to be 
Panjghur , N. 63° E., north-north-east of Kaj 

(or Kech), described in Masson's Kalat, 299. I he 
chief objection to the identification is that it is more than 
300 miles away from Tatta. 
t Adab-i-Alamgiri , 3 b. 
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pass up the Indus. But accumulations of 
sand at the mouth of the river increased year 
by year and closed the passage to ocean¬ 
going ships.*" Tatta ceased to be an em¬ 
porium. Aurangzib now set about reviving 
the commerce of the province by affording 
facilities to the maritime trade. He opened 
a new port at the mouth of the Indus, and 
built there a port and dock 
Aurang2ib to give it security and use- 

at the mouth of uln f s - >* took f, , me 

the Indus, for fhe new harbour to be¬ 

come known to mariners, 
and for some months the only ship that 
used it was a vessel belonging to the Prince. 
The Emperor excused the duty on mer¬ 
chandise in order to attract trade to it.f 

Aurangzib’s administrative capacity, how¬ 
ever, must not be judged from his poor 
achievements in bind. He lived in the 
province for barely three years, and in the 
very first year of his \iceroyalty Qandahar 
cast its shadow over his work. Home affairs 
were subordinated to foreign, and every 
other question was neglected for the supreme 
one of recovering Onndahar. Multan be¬ 
came one of the two bases for the war with 
Persia, and, amidst the bustle of military 
preparations on a vast scale, the attention 
and resources of its ruler were necessarily 
diverted from the internal administration. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* “There is no city of greater trade in all the Indies 
than Tatta in Sind ; its chief port being Larry Bunder, 
three days’ journey nearer the mouth of the river. 
From Tatta they go in two months by watei to Lahore 
and return down the river in one .Great trade is 
carried on at Tatta and ships of 300 tons might be 
brought up to Larry Bunder.” Whittington in 1614, 
Purchas, 1, quoted in Kerr's Voyages and Travels , 
ix, 131 and 130. For the silting up, Tavernier, i. 12, 
f Adab-i-Alamgiri , 6a, 


AN ANTHEM OF LOVE 

(A song of two races,) 


Two hands are we to serve thee, O our Mother, 
To shield and succour, cherish and uphold, 

Two feet are we to cleave the waning darkness, 
And win the pathway of the dawning gold. 

Two ears are we to catch the climbing echoes, 
The sounding cheer of Time’s prophetic horn, 


Two eyes are we to reap the crescent glory, 

The radiant hope of the renascent morn. 

One heart are we to love thee, O our Mother, 

One undivided, indivisible soul, 

Borne with one dream, one purpose, one devotion 
Towards a high, divinely-destined goal. 
Hyderabad , Deccan . Sarojini Naidu. 
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THE CRISIS OF 1882 IN FRANCE AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT DEPRESSION 


T HE Franco-Prussian War not only 
involved the destruction of much 
capital and labor in France but was 
responsible for the payment of a huge in¬ 
demnity. For these reasons, France had 
enjoyed a fortunate immunity from the 
European speculation which culminated in 
the continental crisis of 1873. However, 
during the ten prosperous years which 
followed the conclusion of the treaty of 
Frankfort, she accumulated a vast amount 
of capital, which stimulated the French 
people to inaugurate a movement of wide¬ 
spread industrial enterprise, as this was an 
essential item in their programme of national 
regeneration that was formulated after the 
humiliation of Sedan. By the end of 1881 
this industrial activity assumed a highly 
speculative character. Paris became a 
gigantic centre of speculation. People 
crowded the fashionable race-courses, 
theatres, and restaurants. Their orders filled 
the books of the trade people/* Thousands 
of men flocked to Paris from all country 
points. Thus an immense impetus was given 
to commerce. Signs of this new industrial¬ 
ism were visible in the movement of bank 
items, in the promotion of corporate con¬ 
cerns, and in the operations of the stock 
market. 

Thus we find that the discounts and loans 
of the Bank of France rose from 820 millions 
of marks, in 1880, to 1094 millions, in 1881.f 
During the same period the expansion of 
bank credit was reflected in the issue of paper 
money. The volume of the note issues of 
the Bank of France rose from 1*844,000,000 
marks to 2*243,600,000 marks. These 
changes in the bank items are clear indica¬ 
tions of business expansion. The excessive 
nature of speculation and the warning of 
a coming crisis were to be observed in the 

* The National Review of October, 1884, 
pp. 178-79. 

I The figures have been taken from a German 
authority, Newmann — Spallart . 


movement of the reserves of the Bank of 
France, which fell from 1 693,000,000 marks 
in 1880, to 1.453, 700,000 marks, in 1881. 

In the month of January, 1882, the over¬ 
sanguine condition of the business-public 
was reflected in the production of enterprises 
whose very names would have excited 
distrust at other seasons. Forty-three new 
companies were chartered with a capital of 
222 million francs, and twelve old com¬ 
panies increased their capital by 140 million 
francs. There appeared a company for the 
utilization of electric power with a capital 
of 75 million francs. Another company was 
floated for working the mines of Rio Zinto 
with a capital of 15 million francs. The 
Senegal and the West Coast of Africa Steam 
Shipping Company was launched with a 
capital of 15 million francs. Several com¬ 
panies were started for the establishment of 
new journals. One company was promoted 
for breeding ostriches in Algeria, and one 
for managing pigeon-shooting matches.* 5 * 

Referring to the stock market, we notice 
a considerable rise in the public stocks. 
Thus the 5 p.c. rentes rose to 7*30 p.c., and 
3 p.c. rentes rose to 7.80 p.c. An enormous 
amount of new stocks was placed on the 
market, and there was a mad rush of specu¬ 
lative investors. For five thousand persons 
who formerly transacted operations at the 
Paris Bourse, there were now one hundred 
thousand.| All classes seemed to be infected 
with the thirst for speculation. “A subs¬ 
criber was not asked to pay in the begin¬ 
ning the whole par value of the stock; the 
victim consequently proudly confident that 
the shares of so valuable a property were 
sure to go higher, bought as many as his 
means permitted, trusting that when the 
second installment on his stocks was called 
in he could sell a few of them at a gain, and 
thus meet the payment. Even conservative 

* The Atlantic Monthly , Vol. 49, p. 696. 

t The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New 
York)—of January 28, 1882. 
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merchants? seeing great fortunes in a day or 
two, took a ‘flyer’ or two.”* * * § 

The speculative movement described 
above caused over-production of services and 
commodities, potential or real. This was 
especially the case in the building trade and 
in the upholstering business. 

“ Mansions laid out in flats, varying in price from 
£200 to j£io<>, a \ car, have sprung up in every quarter. 
The broad plain stretching from the Park Monceau to 
the Fortifications and from the Arc de Triomphe to 
the Bettingnoles, which some ten years ago were culti¬ 
vated by the market-gardeners, or occupied in 
certain parts by dwellings for poorer classes, is now 
built over entirely with superb residences, which in very 
many cases are still waiting for occupation 

A crisis was the necessary result of this 
state of things. 

The symptoms of the crisis were clearly 
noticeable at the Paris Bourse. Stocks fell 
enormously. The worst victim to the crisis 
was the famous Union Generate. This bank¬ 
ing institution had played the predominant 
part in the speculation. Its president, M. 
Bontoux, had entered the field with no in¬ 
tention to do an honest banking business 
and had chosen a career of pure stock- 
jobbing. People had eagerly bought the 
shares of this company. But the turn came 
in January, 1882. The more cautious in¬ 
vestors began to sell their holdings, and 

there was a heavy fall in the securities. 
This at once caused a panic at the Bourse. 
The following table shows the movement 
of Union Generate stocks : J 

Date. Value of stock. 

(Francs) 

January, 12 ... 2850 

»» 19 ••• I 3°° 

„ 26 ... 1100 

February, 2 ... 500—600 

16 ... 325 

With a view to effecting an improvement in 
the prices some daring “bulls” started a 
remarkable cornering movement, but they 
could not succeed because of the fierce 
competition of “bears.”§ The Bourse col¬ 
lapsed. Hundreds of investors were ruined. 
And the sequel was the old story of mis¬ 

* The Contemporary Review, Vol. 41, p. 447* 

f The National Review of October, 1884, 
pp. 178-179. 

X The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 41, p. 447. 

§ The Journal of Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 45, 
P- 122, 


placed confidence resulting in suicides and 
insanity. 

The crisis was followed by a protracted 
depression which continued till 1884. From 
the October number of the National Reviexv 
of that year we learn that - 

“ The crisis affected all branches of French industry. 
In the building trade 50,000 men were out of work, 
'fhe next class of men most affected were upholsterers 
and cabinet makers. Large orders for expensive furni¬ 
ture stopped. Ti imming manufacturers, artificial flower 
makers, and stained paper merchants suffered. There 
was enoimoils decrease in the book trade. There*was 
general distress among the clock-makers, jewellers, 
piano manufacturers, clothiers, dyers, and especially 
wine merchants.” 

In due course the depression subsided and 
normal conditions were restored. If now 
we take a historical perspective we must 
admit that the speculative activity of 1881- 
82 was not an unmixed evil. The French 
people needed an over-mastering enthusiasm 
in order to neutralise the evil results of the 
war and rehabilitate their crippled industry 
and commerce. 1'hat this enthusiasm should 
have developed into a gambling movement 
was unfortunate. To careful students of 
economic history the fact, however, is patent 
that the speculative enterprisers of 1881 
contributed much more to the national 
wealth of France than what they took out 
of it. 

With this article I propose to close the 
series of crisis-papers which have appeared 
in this Review since last March. In these 
papers an attempt has been made to counter¬ 
act the evil influences of the recent crisis 
in the Bombay Cotton Mill industry. I have 
tried to establish the point that the Bombay 
crisis need not scare us. Because, to repeat 
what I said in my paper on the Bombay 
crisis, in the March issue, 

“A careful study of the history of modern industrial 
development reveals the fact that in no country the 
course of economic progress has been smooth, that all 
the great industrial countries have passed through 
repeated disturbances and crises, and that while these 
economic evils may largely be minimised by enlightened 
and judicious methods of business organization they 
cannot altogether be avoided. In fact, it is now 
generally recognised that in the Western world a crisis 
occurs once every eleven years. And some economists 
go so far as to regard these crises as not pure evils ; 
for, while they undoubtedly result from speculative 
promotion and injudicious investment, they at the same 
time indicate conditions of a vital dynamic life in the 
countries concerned.” 


Satish Chandra Basu. 
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THE ANIMAL EPOS 


H ere and there throughout the world, 
we come upon whispers and echoes 
of the great animal epos of primitive 
man. As a whole, it no longer exists. It 
is no longer even recoverable. It can only be 
guessed at, and inferred, from a hint here, 
a fragment there. But nowhere in the 
modern world is the material for its resto¬ 
ration so abundant as in India. To this 
day, in the Indian imagination, there is a 
unique sympathy with animal expression 
Man or boy, gentle and simple alike, tell¬ 
ing some story of mouse or squirrel will 
bring the tale to a climax, with the very 
cries and movements of the creature he 
has watched. It is assumed instinctively 
that at least the fundamental feelings, if 
not the thoughts of furred and feathered 
folk are even as our own. And it is here, 
surely, in this swift interpretation, in this 
deep intuition of kinship, that we find the 
real traces of the temper that went to the 
making, long ago, of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the gentle faiths. 

The Indian people are human, and 
cruelty occurs amongst them occasionally. 
The fact that it is comparatively rare, is 
proved by the familiarity and fearlessness 
of all the smaller birds and beasts. But 
in this unconscious attitude of the Indian 
* imagination, in its mimicry, and quick 
perception of the half-fun, half-pathos, of 
the dumb creation, we have an actual 
inheritance from the childhood of the world 
from that early playtime of man in which 
the four-footed things wete his brethren 
and companions. 

This whimsical spirit, this merry sense 
of kindred, speaks to us throughout the 
Jataka Birth-Stories, as a similar feeling 
does in /Esop’s Fables or in the tales of 
Uncle Remus. The Jatakas, it is true, 
deal with animal life as the vehicle of a 
high philosophy and a noble romance, 
instead of merely making it illustrate shrewd 
proverbs, or point homely wit. The love 
of Buddha and Yasodhara formed the 


poetic legend of its age, and there was 
nothing incongruous, to the mind of the 
period, in making birds and beasts frequent 
actors in its drama. Swans are the preach¬ 
ers of gospels, in the courts of kings. 
The herds of deer, like men, have amongst 
them chiefs and aristocrats, who will lay 
down their lives for those that follow them. 
Yet already, even here, we see the clear 
Aryan mind at work, reducing to order 
and distinctness the tangled threads of a 
far older body of thought. Out of that 
older substance are born the tendencies that 
will again and again come to the surface in 
the great theological systems of later times. 
Of it were shaped the heroes, such as 
Hanuman and Garud, who step down into 
the more modern arena, at every new 
formulation of the Hindu idea, like figures 
already familiar, to join in its action. 

What we miss, through all the poetry of 
this gradual Aryanising, is the element 
of awe, for this, though present, is perpetu¬ 
ally growing less. I he Aryan mind is 
essentially an organising mind, always 
increasingly scientific, increasingly rational, 
in its outlook upon things. The colour 
and caprice that make early mythologies 
so rich in stimulus for the imagination are 
almost always the contribution of older 
and more childlike races. To humanity, 
in its first morning-hours, there seemed to 
be in the animal something of the divine. 
Its inarticulateness,—not then so far removed 
from man’s own speech—constituted an 
oracle. Its hidden ways of life, and 
sudden flashings-forth upon the path, were 
supernatural. The dim intelligence that 
looked out from between its eyes, seemed 
like a large benevolence, not to be compassed 
or fathomed by mortal thought. And who 
could tell what was the store of wisdom 
garnered behind the little old face of the 
grey ape out of the forest, or hoarded by 
the coiled snake in her hole beside the 
tree ? 

With all a child’s power of wonder, the 
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thought of man played about the elephant 
and the eagle, the monkey and the lion. 
Many tribes and races had each its own 
mystic animal, half worshipped as a god, 
half suspected of being an ancestor. With 
the rise of the great theological systems, all 
this will be regimented and organised. From 
being gods themselves, the mythical, half¬ 
human creatures will descend, to become 
the vehicles and companions of gods. One 
of these will be mounted on the peacock, 
another on the swan. One will be carried 
by the bull, another by the goat. But in 
this very fact, there will be an implicit 
declaration of the divine associations of 
the subordinate. The emblem thus cons¬ 
tituted will mark a compromise, a synthe¬ 
sis of two systems, two ideas—one relative¬ 
ly new, and one incomparably older 
and more primitive. For the same process 
that makes the Tenth Book of the Rig- 
Veda so markedly different from its prede¬ 
cessors,—inasmuch as in it the religious cons¬ 
ciousness of the Sanskrit-speaking peoples 
has begun to take note of the indigenous 
conceptions of the peoples of the soil—is 
characteristic of the advancing consciousness 
of Hinduism throughout the historic period. 
The Aryan brain, with its store of great 
nature-gods,—gods of sky and sun and fire, 
of wind and waters and storm, gods who 
had so much in common with each other, 
throughout Aryan mythology, from the 
Hellespont to the Ganges —had gradually 
to recognise and include the older, vaguer, 
more dimly cosmic deities of various Asiatic 
populations. The process of this is perfect¬ 
ly clear and traceable, historically. Only 
the rival elements themselves have to be 
assumed and enumerated. Of the growth 
of the mythology of Indra and Agni, of 
Vayu and Varuna, we can say very little. 
In all probability it was born outside India, 
and brought there, as to Greece, in a state 
of maturity. And - similarly, we cannot 
trace the steps by which the Indian imagi¬ 
nation came to conceive of the universe, 
or the god of the universe, as the Elephant¬ 
headed. Obviously, the idea was born 
in India itself, where the elephant ranged 
the forests and breasted the rivers. The 
appearance of the same worship in such 
countries as China or Japan, is clearly a relic 
of some very ancient religious influence 
brought to bear upon them from the far south. 


What exactly, does this Ganesh, or Gana- 
pati—Lord of the Multitudes, or was it 
primarily Lord of the Territory?—signify? 
What is the meaning of that white elephant- 
head, borne on that red body ? Vast and 
cosmic he certainly is. Is he at bottom 
the white cloud glistening in the evening 
against the crimson sun? In any case he 
stands to this day as the god of 
success and of worldly wisdom. His 
divine attribute is the simple one of 
fulfilling all desires. He is to be worshipped 
at the beginning of all worships, that they 
may be successful in their intention—a sure 
proof of long priority. In Japan it is said 
that he is known as the god of the villages, 
and that he has something a trifle rude 
in his worship. In itself, this shows his great 
antiquity, though as lord of the villages, 
in India itself, he could not be so old as 
those of Southern India, which are always 
dedicated to the Earth-Mother, with an 
altar of rude stone. 

How well we can enter into the tenderness 
and awe of the primitive Indian man, for this 
his great God ! The depths of the night 
would seem to be his vast form. All wis¬ 
dom and all riches were in his gigantic 
keeping. He gave writing. He gave 
wealth. He was the starry universe itself. 
Success was his to bestow. All that was, 
was contained within him. How natural 
that he should be the Fulfiller of Desire ! 
Ganesha is not the deity of a people who 
fear their god. lie is gentle, calm, and 
friendly, a god who loves man, and is loved 
by him. A genuine kindliness and a cer¬ 
tain wise craft, are written on his visage. 

But neither is he the god of any theo¬ 
logical conception. He is obvious, simple, 
capable of a slight grossness, full of rude 
vigour and primal masculinity, destined 
from his birth to a marvellous future, both 
in faith and art, as the forefront of all 
undertakings that are to make for success. 
Less ancient than the primitive Mother 
of the Dekkan villages he was probably, 
nevertheless, the beginning of organised 
worship. He was already old, when 
Buddhism was young. Above all, he is 
the god, neither of priests nor of kings, 
neither of theocracies nor of nations, 
but in all probability of that old diffusive 
mercantile culture, the civilisation of the 
Bharatas. To this day, he is the god 
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pre-eminently of merchants, and it is a 
curious fact that in the Indian city, 
when a merchant is made bankrupt, the 
event is notified to all comers, by the office 
Ganesha being turned upside down ! 

First of the popular scriptures of Hindu¬ 
ism—written early in the Christian era, 
for the now consolidating nation—was 
the epic poem of Valmiki, known as the 
Ramayana. This is the world-gospel of 
purity and sorrow, but also, no less notably, 
the fairy-tale of nature. Since the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Ganesha, the age of 
the making of Buddhism and the Jataka 
had been and gone, and with the passing 
centuries, the sway of the Aryan genius 
had been more and more clearly felt. As 
in every work of art we obtain a glimpse 
of the culture that precedes it, so in the 
Ramayana, while there is a great deal that 
is prophetic of developments to come, we 
also find ourselves transported into the 
child-world of an earlier age. Like all such 
worlds, it was one in which birds and beasts 
could talk and comport themselves as men. 
To the folk of that time, it is clear that 
the forest was a realm of mystery. It was 
inhabited by scholars and anchorites. It 
was full ot beautiful flowers and fragrance ; 
it was the haunt of sweet-singing birds; 
and it was cool and green. All holiness 
might be attained under its soothing 
influence. Any austerity might be prac¬ 
tised, in its ennobling solitudes. But it 
was also the home of deadly beasts of prey. 
And many of these were surrounded by an 
added and supernatural terror, for was it 
not known that the demon Maricha had 
the power to change his shape at will ? 
Who then could tell whether even tiger or 
bear were what it seemed, or something 
more subtle and fearsome still? Amongst 
the evening shadows walked strange forms 
and malefic presences. Mis-shapen mons¬ 
ters, and powerful fiends,—owning allegi¬ 
ance to a terrible ten-headed kinsman in 
distant Lanka—ranged through its fastness¬ 
es. How often must the belated hunter 
have listened in horror to whispering sound 
from the darkness of trees and brushwood, 
feeling that he was acting as eaves dropper 
to the enemies of the soul ! 

But the gods were ever greater than the 
powers of evil! It was after all, the twi¬ 
light of divinity that hung so thick about 


the forest-sanctuary. Were there npt there 
the gandharvas and siddhas ,—musical minis- 
trants of the upper air? Were there not 
apsaras , the heavenly nymphs, for whose 
sake, at the moment of nightfall, we must 
not venture too near the edge of the forest- 
pools, lest we catch them at their bathing, 
and incur some doom ? Were there not 
kinnaras, the human birds,' holding instru¬ 
ments of music under their wings ? Was 
it not known that amidst their silence slept 
Jatayu, king, for sixty thousand years, of 
all the eagle-tribes, and that somewhere 
amongst them dwelt Sampati, his elder 
brother, unable to fly, because his wings 
had been scorched off, in the effort to cloak 
Jatayu from sunstroke? And all about 
the greenwood came and went the monkey 
hosts, weird with a more than human wis¬ 
dom, able at a word to make the leafy* 
branches blossom into beauty, and yet un¬ 
happy strugglers with their own hot mon- 
key-nature, ever imposing on them, like a 
spell, a strange unspeakable destiny of 
mischief and futility. 

It is an organised society, this, that is 
predicated by the Indian imagination of 
the animal races. They have their families 
and genealogies, their sovereigns and politi¬ 
cal alliances, and their personal lot of tra¬ 
gedy or comedy. Throughout the drama¬ 
tic phases of the Ramayana, the counter¬ 
plot is provided by the five great monkeys 
whom Sita sees below her, seated on a hill¬ 
top, when she is being borne through the 
evening sky by Ravana. Of these the chief 
is Sugriva, of the monster neck, who has 
lost wife and kingdom at the hands of his 
elder brother Bali, and waits to be 
avenged on him. Sugriva is thus a king 
in exile, surrounded by his counsellors and 
captains—in a sense the enchanted prince 
of fairy-tales. There are scholars who find 
in this tableau of the five chief monkeys 
on the mountain-top, a fragment of some 
ancient cosmogony, already, it might be, 
a score of millenniums old. 

But there moves through the Ramayana 
one being, who, though also a monkey, is of 
a different order. In those parts of India, 
where, as in the Himalayas, or the interior 
of Maharastra, the symbols of primitive 
Hinduism still abound, little chapels of 
Hanuman are as common as those of 
Ganesha, and the ape, like the elephant, has 
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achieved^ singular and obviously age-old 
conventionalism of form. He is always 
seen in profile, vigorously portrayed in low 
relief upon a slab. The image conveys the 
impression of a complex emblem, rather 
than of plastic realism. But there is no 
question as to the energy and beauty of 
the qualities for which he stands. It may 
be questioned whether there is in the whole 
of literature another apotheosis of loyalty 
and self-surrender like that of Hanuman. 
He is the Hindu ideal of the perfect servant, 
the servant who finds full realisation of 
manhood in the faithfulness of his obe- 
*dience; the subordinate whose glory is in 
his own inferiority. 

Hanuman must have been already anci¬ 
ent, when the Ramayana was first conceived. 
What may have been the first impulse that 
created him, it is now useless to guess. But 
he is linked to a grander order than that 
of Sugriva and Bali, the princes whom he 
serves, inasmuch as he, like Jatayu is said 
to be the son of Vayu, known in the Vedas 
as the god of the Winds. In any case, the 
depth and seriousness of the part assigned 


to him, in the great poem, assure him of 
unfading immortality. Whatever may 
have been his age or origin Hanuman is 
captured and placed by the Ramayana, 
amongst religious conceptions of the high¬ 
est import. When he bows to touch the 
foot of Rama, that Prince who is also a 
divine incarnation, we witness the meeting 
point of early nature-worships with the 
great systems that are to sway the future 
of religion. But we must not forget that in 
this one figure those early systems have 
achieved the spiritual quality, and made a 
lasting contribution to the idealism of man. 
In ages to come, the religion of Vishnu, the 
Preserver, will never be able to dispense with 
that greatest of devotees, the Monkey-God ; 
and even in its later phases, when Garuda,— 
the divine bird, who haunted the imagina¬ 
tion of all early peoples—has taken his final 
place, as the vehicle, or attendant, of 
Narayana, Hanuman is never really dis¬ 
placed. The wonderful creation of Valmiki 
will retain to the end of time, his domina¬ 
tion over the hearts and consciences of men. 

Nivedita of Rk.-V. 
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A S an index to the great stream of Asiatic 
thought and culture the study of one 
or more branches of the art-produc¬ 
tion of Asia is invaluable. Unfortunately 
they have been considered too much in 
their archaeological aspects rather than in 
their .Esthetic bearings. The story of the 
civilization and culture of Asia which is 
recorded in its aesthetic script is still await¬ 
ing to be read and expounded — and the 
study of this interesting script—I mean the 
language of line and colour in which the 
Orientals have couched their noblest 
thoughts and aspirations—is no less fascinat¬ 
ing than the study of oriental numismatics, 
palaeography or archaeology—apart from the 
independent testimony which it affords to 
correct and verify, and in some cases to 

* Being the substance of a lantern lecture delivered 
on the 5th April, 1911, at the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 


supplement the conclusions of one or other 
branches of Asiatic researches. 

It is impossible to compress within the 
space of a single paper the infinite variety 
of Japanese pictorialism. I shall endea¬ 
vour therefore to allude to some of its 
general characteristics. In order to properly 
understand and appreciate the spirit and 
character peculiar to Japanese painting it 
would be necessary to consider the essential 
difference between that art and the art of 
Europe. These originate from a radical 
difference of attitude between the Eastern 
and Western mind. Western artists empha¬ 
size the material, the tangible, the super¬ 
ficial appearances of the phenomenal world : 
Eastern artists on the other hand, suggest 
rather than portray, symbolise rather than 
represent, the inner characters of the aspects 
of natural phenomena. They have never 
sought to heighten the appearance of 
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Figs. 4, 6. 

Hgs. 8, 7. 

solidity by modelling or by the use of cast 
shadow, which they expressly avoid in their 
pictures. According to the Japanese art 
canons, “to paint an object line for line, 
tone for tone, exactly as it is in nature is 
hardly an artistic performance.” 'Hie aim 
of art, according to the Japanese, should be 
to rise above a mechanical representation 
of things. 

“A true artistic triumph is to so represent an object 
or scene as to express its essential attributes with the 
least possible use of strokes.”* 

It is solely for this reason that vigorous 

* Sei-Ichi — Taki Three Essays on Oriential Paint¬ 
ing ) p. 25, Quartich, 1910. 


brush work is esteemed above 
all other qualities in Japanese 
art. It is supposed that this pecu¬ 
liarity is due to the origin of 
painting in China where it was 
originally regarded as a branch 
of calligraphy. To write Chinese 
characters beautifully certainly 
demands a mastery of the brush 
which very few painters even of 
the highest powers possessed. A 
performance like the one re¬ 
produced in figure 1 might be 
copied by artists of other 
countries, but none but an 
oriental calligraphist could have 
originated the master strokes of 
which it is composed. It is 
curious that the Japanese word 
“Kaku” has the double signifi¬ 
cance of writing and painting. 
And very often pictures are 
classified according to the style 
of the strokes, square, curvilinear, 
waving or angular. Figure 2 is 
a typical example of a calligra¬ 
phic drawing. The character and 
spirit of the figure is translated 
in the calligraphic formulae—the 
peculiar language which the artist 
has invented for himself. The 
grace, boldness and the sugges¬ 
tive flourishes of the brush in this 
picture constitute a sort of an 
artistic rhetoric which one misses 
in the best anatomical rendering 
of figures by Western artists. 

Roughly speaking the art of 
Japan falls into two broad 
classifications: first, the pro¬ 
duction of the Buddhist Schools; secondly, 
the works based on the indigenous traditions 
of the Yamato Schools. Although intimately 
connected with the Chinese pictorial tradi¬ 
tions the Yamato Schools set to v\ ork to 
separate Japanese art from all foreign 
influences. The production of the Buddhist 
Schools in spite of their magnificent con¬ 
ceptions and superb colour effects are less 
representative of Japanese genius in its 
fulness and variety than the Yamato Schools. 
The secret of this national school was in the 
intense love of nature which was one of the 
chief characteristics of the old Yamato race. 
The most important character of their 
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Figs, 9, !, 2. 

rendering of nature is their conciseness of 
expression, which is also a characteristic of 
Japanese poetry. T his brevity of expression 
owes its origin to similar ideas which 
have governed Japanese poetry. Haigiva 
is the pictorial style corresponding to the 
Hat Kai in poetry. Just as the Ilai Kai is 
short and concise, so the Ilaigiva is simple 
and sketchy without requiring the aid of 
elaborate colour. “The scare-crow” illus¬ 
trated in figure 3 is a very typical example. 

No European master can vie with the 
Japanese artists in putting so much infor¬ 
mation, life and humour into the same space 
of paper with so small an expenditure of 
labour. The other important character of 
their productions which has almost become 
a convention with the Japanese artists is 


their gift of omission. They have 
displayed an exquisite discrimin¬ 
ation and the power to know 
how much to tell and what to 
omit. This is well illustrated in 
figure 4 which is a typically 
Japanese representation of an 
orchard in spring. The spirit of 
the scene is rendered within the 
extreme limit of brevity. Here 
we find the typical, not the 
individual, peculiarities. “There¬ 
fore the Japanese artist paints the 
type alone. To reproduce every 
detail would be to subordinate 
the type character to the indivi¬ 
dual peculiarity. The artist shows 
the morphological law of the 
species or to speak symbolically 
nature’s thought behind the 
form.” 

Among other forms of plant 
life the bamboo offers to the 
Japanese brush a never ending 
source of inspiration. To old 
Japan bamboo symbolises the 
triple quality of truth, rectitude 
and strength, and it is with this 
association that they loved to 
depict its graceful forms and 
delicate foliage. Figure 5 is a 
characteristic example of one 
of their extremely dexterous 
brush works. Figure 6 is the 
representation of a bamboo, 
a pine tree and a plum tree. 
The Japanese artists have 
displayed special excellence in draw¬ 
ing animal life in all its forms occuring 
in nature, particularly the life of the birds. 
Figures 7 and 8 are very characteristic 
examples. In marked contrast to their 
rendering of nature scenes is their method 
of portraying human forms. The con¬ 
ventional inanity of their human figures 
has been the subject of much adverse criti¬ 
cism. The countenances in their human 
portraits are long and narrow—the eyes are 
diminished in size and exaggerated in ob¬ 
liquity, the mouth is straight and wide 
(Vide fig. 9). Indeed the drapery and other 
accessories of the figure display more cons¬ 
cientious work than are devoted to the 
countenance of the human figure itself. It 
has been said that these portraitmc-s are 
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Figs, io, 11. 

Figs. 12. 

types of human conditions not of perso¬ 
nality. 

" The picture is not drawn from a model; it is not 
the reflection of an individual existence, its value is 
made by the recognition which it exhibits of a general 
physiognomical or biological law.”* 

The productions of Japanese art under the 
influence of the Buddhist religion embody a 
new ideal entirely foreign to the native 
traditions of Japan. The Buddhist art of 
Japan presents two significant features: 
firstly in their motifs they display the 
'influence of the Tantric development of the 
Mahayana School of Buddhism, secondly in 
their aesthetic conceptions they represent 
the fusion of three distinct temperaments, 

* ‘About ‘Faces in Japanese Art* p. 113. Gleanings 
in Buddha fields. By Lafcadio Hearn. 1903. 


that of India, China and Japan. “It 
is the culture of continental Asia that 
converges upon Japan and finds free 
living expression in her art.” 

The phenomenon of this fusion of 
the continental culture is very happily 
expressed in a quaint folk story of 
three travellers meeting in Loyang, 
at one time the capital of China. 
One came from India, one from 
Japan and one from the celestial soil 
itself; “but we meet here”, said the 
Chinese traveller, “as if to make a 
fan of which China represents the 
paper, you from India the radiating 
sticks, and our Japanese guest the 
small but necessary pivot.” 

The first Buddhist period in Japan 
begins with the formal introduction 
of Buddhism from Korea in 552 A.D. 
But it was not till the 7th century, 
that the new faith could displace the 
old Shinto religion and take root in 
the country. This was done under 
royal patronage led by Prince Shotoku 
(figure 10), who has been truly called 
the Constantine of Japan. It must 
be remembered that when Buddhism 
came' into Japan it did not come 
merely as a religious propaganda but 
it also brought in its train a new 
stream of culture, and civilization 
which transformed and gave a new 
turn to the spirit and sentiments of 
the ancient Yamato race of Japan. The 
ancient Japanese soon afterwards 
turned enthusiastic Buddhists. Some 
idea may be gleaned of the rapidity and 
enthusiasm with which the new civilization 
W as absorbed from the number of temples 
erected. Seventy years after the introduction 
of Buddhism the number of temples in the 
country reached as high a figure as 500 while 
the priests and nuns amounted to 1500. The 
wealth of the country was in danger of 
being absorbed in the erection of new temples 
and monasteries, “while the gold and the 
copper in the country withdrawn from other 
uses was in process of being melted down 
and cast into images of Buddhist Gods and 
Saints.” In 729 A.D. the Emperor Shomu 
gave orders that a state temple should be 
built in every province. The period of 
Buddhist influence in Japanese art divides 
itself into three phases:— first , the period 
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Figs. 20, 19. 

Figs. 2i f 17- 

of early imitations based on models from 
China and Korea. These are represented 
by the paintings of the Asuka or the pre- 
Nara period lasting from 550 to 700 A.D., 
and also by the sculptures of the Suiko period 
lasting from 552 to 645 A. D. In this period 
we find a mixed style, the product of an 
imperfect attempt to realise new ideals, the 
meanings and significance of which were not 
fully understood. There was a great demand 
in Japan at the time for actual models of 
Buddhist figures and sculptures and we read 
of a stream of travellers from all parts of 
northern Asia pouring into India in search 
of books, manuscripts and images for wor¬ 


ship. The early religious art of 
Japan is therefore nearer to its 
Indian prototype than anything 
Chinese. This nearer affinity of 
Japanese with Indian Buddhist 
painting is explained by the fact 
that the Korean School of paint¬ 
ing in China founded their styles 
on that of the paintings of 
Khotan. The recent investiga¬ 
tions of Dr. Stein have brought 
to light the existence of a school 
of painting prevalent in India 
of which there are few existing 
remains in India itself. The means 
of communication between Japan 
and India in those days was 
the long circuitous trade-route 
that lay through Central Asia, 
China and Korea. The only 
tradition of a direct communica¬ 
tion between Japan and India is 
that of a sculptor from Ceylon 
named Gumporik who is said to 
have crossed over to Japan some 
time during the Gupta period. 
The examples of Japanese sculp¬ 
ture of the Nara period abun¬ 
dantly show that the types of 
the figures and the manner of 
treatment suggest a direct adop¬ 
tion of Indiart models rather than 
an indirect influence transmitted 
through Chinese Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions. 

The second phase of the Buddhist 
art of Japan therefore represents 
the productions under the direct 
influence of Indian models. 

In the third phase the Japanese 
have worked out their own individual types 
and ideals in which although they have 
retained the spiritual symbolism of Indian 
Buddhist art—yet have evolved and com¬ 
pleted an ideal type which is quite distinct 
from the forms we meet with in India. 

Figure 11 illustrates the link which 
existed between the Buddhist paintings of 
Japan and their Indian prototypes. The 
style of this ink sketch and particularly the 
treatment of the drapery bears a remarkable 
affinity to the school of paintings at one 
time current in Khotan, while the type of 
the face and the peculiar gestures of the 
fingers are clearly reminiscent of the 
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Kigs. 5, 18. 
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religious idealism of Indian art. The 
group of Bodhisattvas reproduced in fig. 
12 belongs to the Nara period and is not 
later than the 10th century. Many of the 
details and the general feeling of the 
picture are typically Indian. 

The picture illustrated in fig. 13 is a 
very interesting one, that of Gaten the 

Japanese moon. This is one of the 12 

Zodiacal deities represented on 12 screens 
in the collections of the Jingo-Ji temple in 
Kyoto. The screens were used on the 

occasion of baptismal services in order to 

witness the vows taken by an initiate. The 
Sanskrit Newari character on the top of the 
picture represents the Bij or germ mantra 
of the God. The God holds in his hand a 


Sasa or hare from which it derives its appel¬ 
lation Sasanka in Indian epic literature. 

The best specimens of Japanese sculpture 
are repiesented by the productions of the 
Nara period which was the most brilliant 
epoch for art and particularly for Buddhist 
art in Japan. 

The statuary introduced into Japan 
through Korea in the Suiko period which 
constitutes the archaic period of Japanese 
sculpture was of the Chinese style prevalent 
in the days of the northern dynasty. The 
art was then instinct with the severe sim¬ 
plicity of primitive sculptures. 

Fig. 14 is a typical example of the sculp¬ 
ture of the Suiko period. It is the figure of 
Padma Chintamoni Abalokiteswara from 
the collection of the Imperial Household, 
Japan. In the stiff form and the mixed 
style of this sculpture we find the Buddhist 
ideals imported into Japan in process of 
assimilation. The sculptures of this period 
mark an essential stage in the appropriation 
of Buddhist conceptions which until then 
were foreign to Japanese ideas and tradi¬ 
tions. In the succeeding eras—the Nara 
and the Fujivvara period---are shown their 
absorption and re-expression in a distinctly 
national style. 

Figure 15 is characteristically a Nara 
sculpture in which the Indian feeling tends 
to predominate. Here we find the best 
refinement of Japanese aesthetic powers 
blending with the idealised purity of ex¬ 
pression which characterises the Indian 
type as it appears in Buddhist art. 

Figure 16 represents the Japanese concep¬ 
tion of the Indian God Brahma and probab¬ 
ly also belongs to the Nara period. In the 
Japanese rendering of Indian Buddhist sub¬ 
jects one discerns not only the abstract 
beauty of the Indian model sometimes 
blended with the strength of the Tang art 
but also “an added delicacy and complete¬ 
ness that makes the Art of Nara the highest 
formal expression of the second Asiatic 
thought.” 

Figures 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 represent 
original conceptions both in type and design 
which we look for in vain in Indian Bud¬ 
dhist sculptures. In these figures the foreign 
ideal has given place to a new type invested 
with a spirit and form purely national. 

Some of these sculptures and Buddhist 
portraits of Japan offer to the students of 
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Indian iconography very interesting points 
of enquiry. We find many forms of deities 
surviving in Japan of which there is no exist¬ 
ing specimen in India at present. On the 
other hand many forms of gods which have 
figured in the Brahminic as opposed to the 
Buddhist pantheon of India have been 
adopted in the Nippon Buddhist pantheon. 
The God Chandra or the Moon has never ex¬ 
cept in the Naba Graha relievos in Konarak 
received any sculptural or other representa¬ 
tion in India, while in Japan it has assumed 
many picturesque forms as a deity by him¬ 
self transplanted from the Brahminic con¬ 
ception. He also figures as a Bodhisattva 
along with the Sun-god and is known as 
Gakko or Chandra Prabha Bodhisattva. 
These two images are usually associated 
as attendants of Bhesajya Guru, the .Escul- 
apius or the Great Healing God of Buddhist 
Japan. Buddhism as it grew and spread 
abroad absorbed into itself a mass of alien 
conceptions and transferred to its uses a 
hundred forms from the Indian mythology. 
Thus we find in the ever-increasing array of 


Bodhisattavs forms of deities which originally 
belonged to non-Buddhist conceptions. This 
seems to demonstrate also how Buddhism 
sometimes merged itself in the larger influx 
of Hinduism. Similarly Indra Deva, originally 
a Pauranic God, has been the subject of 
many a magnificent altar-piece in Japanese 
temples. Curiously enough Biswakarma, 
the Indian God of Arts, figures in Japan as 
a feminine Goddess. The representation of 
Brahma in a monocephalous form is hardly 
met with anywhere expect in Japan. The 
portrait of Yama Deva riding on his white 
bullock is a very frequent subject of Japan¬ 
ese altar-pieces and is very often conceived 
as Dharma Raja, the Lord of Righteous¬ 
ness, rather than as the presiding deity of 
Hades. The figure of Kwanin illustrated 
in figure 17 is of peculiar interest inas¬ 
much as in its pose and conception it is quite 
distinct from the traditional forms and 
attitudes usually associated with it. It is 
a quite original presentation of a rather 
hackneyed subject. 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly. 


MY FATHERS HOUSE 


(From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore .) 


In Thy house, 

(Little child) 

Dearest, I am growing ; 

Life of mine, 

Gift of Thine— 

Holy and All-knowing! 

Father's breast 
Pillows me 

In my infant weakness ; 

And in birth 
On this earth, 

Mother's loving meekness. 

Thou hast tied 
Patiently 

Heart-knots of my friendship ; 
All I *see 


Brings to me 
Token of Thy kinship. 

O Thy great 
Wondrous world 
Spreadeth out before me ; 

Stream, hill, wood, 

Passing good, 

Each and all adore Thee ! 

In the Here ; 

In the There ; 

. 3 £on age exceeding ; 

Death and birth ; 

Pain and mirth ; 

All ! In all, Thy leading! 

Maud MacCarthy, L. of G, 


6 
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A PEEP INTO THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF ARYAN INDIA 

[By S. C. Sarkar, m.a., m.r.a.s.] 


II. 

I T will now be perhaps convenient to treat 
our narrative by the descending mode of 
treatment. With a flight of fancy, let us 
stand at the earliest dawn of Aryan history 
with the Puranas for our guide. In some 
respects, older traditions than are to be 
found in the Vedas, appear to have been 
fossilised in the different strata of these 
Puranas. The Puranas, in fact, do not 
appear to me to have been developed from 
Vedic literature. The Rig Veda is, as we 
read it, a compendium of contemporary 
hymns, giving us helpful notices of kings 
and warriors, great men and priests, and 
events connected with them in peace and war. 
The seers of at least six of the Mamlalas of 
Rig Veda were more or less contemporaries, 
and many of the Riks centred round the 
history and personage of the emperor 
Sud&sa, of the Panchala-Kosala line. The 
Vedic Riks , in general, appear to have been 
composed after the dispersion of the Yadavas, 
the Turvasas, the Anavas, and the Druhyus 
from the ancient seat of Pratisthana,— 
when Aryan expansion along the basins of 
the Panchanada , (the five rivers of the 
Panj&b),--the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
was giving a distinct impetus to warlike 
and sacrificial song. The Puranas (or 
national chronicles), on the other hand, 
have been traditionally bound to begin 
from the beginning of recorded time— 
which the Pauranikas style Swayambhava, 
or the ‘self-existent/ We can catch glimp¬ 
ses of ancient history, accordingly, from the 
older genealogies of these Puranas, and 
matters connected therewith, which modern 
historians have unhesitatingly rejected. 

We begin then with the patriarchal age — 
the age of the PrajSpatis,—patriarchs or 
tribal chiefs. Of these, there were eleven in 
4 ll£vrita-varsha’ (the land of sacrifices),— 
the ancient seat of the Aryans some¬ 


where about the region now known as 
the ‘Pamir’, Yarkhand, and N. Kashmir,— 
south of ‘Vrikadha’ or Bactria (Bok¬ 
hara and Samarkhand), and north of 
the Hindukush and the Karakorum 
ranges. In this tract, the highest peak is 
the mount now going under the name of 
Wit. Godwin Austen,’ 28,353 L. above the 
sea. This was perhaps the “Sttmeru” of 
our ancient forefathers, the highest known 
mountain-peak of prehistoric times. 
Father Manu (Swaymabhava), long 
before the time of Vaivaswata-Manu (who 
was the seventh in ManusWxp), first gave 
law to these tribal chiefs and brought them 
under one commonwealth. The Prajapatis 
used to sacrifice to Soma, Agni, Twastha, 
Indra, Rudra, Pushan, Vishnu, the As wins, 
and Mitra-Varuna ; and the common wor¬ 
ship of the Visivadcvas (all the gods),— 
found in certain Suktas of the Rigveda, 
perhaps originated with the establishment 
of a State by the united chiefs, under a 
Mann^ or Law-giver.* This formed the begin¬ 
ning of the Manava age, in which the 
original 'Manava-Dharjna-Sastras’, or the 
laws of Manu, may have been first indited. 
The Matmship, or the office of the tribal 
law-giver, appears to have been both here¬ 
ditary and elective. The first Manu 
was SwAyamvava Manu ; the second was 
his grandson, Swarochisa (son of Suruchi 
by UttSnapada) ; the third was Outtami 
(son of Uttama Swarochisa) ; the fourth was 
Tamasa ; the fifth Raivata ; and the sixth 
was the Chakshusha, (great-grandson of 
Dhruva, son of Uttanapada). 'The seventh 
Manu was Sraddha-Deva or Vaivaswata, 
(son of Vivasvvan and Sraddha). Viva- 
swan was the first Aryan chief, who adopted 
the title of King. This was the begin¬ 
ning of dynastic rule. Vivaswan was 
the son of Kasyapa Prajapati, and 

* See “ Veda Pravesika" —(Batabyala.) 
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Aditi, daughter of Daksha Prajapati. The 
race of the Manus from Svvayambhava can 
be traced for eighteen generations,—which, 
on a rough estimate, may be said to cover 
four centuries and a half,—down to the 
time of Kasyapa and Daksha. These 

Prajapatis appear to have respectively held 
sway in Kashmir and Tibet. From 

Yayati, upwards to Vivaswan there were 
seven generations, which may be taken to 
span some 200 years more. We have thus 
an account of the Aryans for 25 centuries 
before Christ. 

Priyavrata, son of Svvayambhava Manu, 
who married the daughter of Kardaiua 
Prajapati,alloted ‘Jambudwipa’ (</. Jammu, 
situated in Kashmir?'—it being the 
Southern portion of llavrita to his son 
Agnidhra. Agnidhra’s great-grandson was 
Bharata— the first of that illustrious name 
-after whom, the plains south of the 
Himalayas were called the Rharala-Varsha. 
Vainya-Prithu, eleventh in descent from 
Swavarnbhava Manu, was a great king,— 
after whom India became known in Pauranic 
literature as ‘ Prilhiri \ or the land of Prithu. 

It was at his instance that the rich ancient 
mines in the Himalayan regions were worked 
up. The tradition was extant till the time 
of Kalidasa, who sings in his ‘Kumara- 
sarqbhava’: — 

e V *n*m*n: , 

11 

The land of ‘Vrikadha’, or Uttarakuru, 
was occupied by the Iranians,—agnates of 
the Aryans, who came via Hindukush and 
Kabul into the Punjab on the left, and 
through the Kashmir valley and the 
Tibetan-Himalavan passes near Manas- 
sarovara, into Oudh on the right. These 
Aryan tribes—dwellers of mountainous 
tracts—were naturally hardy and daring, 
and partook of nomadic habits. Their 
Iranian . neighbours in Uttara-kuru had 
become settled agriculturists, and they used 
to have many a plundering raid into 
Iranian grain-fields and cattle-pens. It was 
owing perhaps to these depredations, that 
these two cognate communities separated 
in bitterness in those olden times. The 
Devas worshipped by the Aryans were hated 


as devils in the Avesta , whereas the Asuras 
of the Avestic worship gradually came to 
connote powerful enemies and demons in 
Vedic scriptures. The Vedic Aryans appear 
to have been driven, by the necessities of 
a permanent livelihood, to round the 
Hindukush mountains and descend into 
the valley of the Indus. Their first city 
in those parts was Pratisthana,—the 
“Portospana” of Greek travellers. Here 
I la, daughter of Vaivaswata-Manu had her 
seat, and ruled as a queen. 

Princess I la was married to Budha, son of 
Soma, who is supposed to have reigned some¬ 
where in the Tibetan tableland. The old 
classical name for Tibet is Bodh , that is, the 
land of Budha. Ila did not go and dwell in 
the land of Budha in Tibet,—but became by 
right of her father a “Sasani”, or governing 
queen herself, at the new eity on the Indus. 
She initiated a newJorm of Vedic sacrifice, 
and her name was passed on to posterity as 
that of a divine be ng, to be invoked at sacri¬ 
fices. Ila’s son Pururavas married Urvasi, a 
(iandharan lady, and their loves are sung 
of in the Rigveda. Nahusha, grandson of 
Pururavas, was a great conqueror, and 
gained for a time the Andrativa 9 or over¬ 
lordship of all the Aryan kingdoms, powers, 
and principalities. Some scholars regard 
this same Nahusha as the original of Noah, 
whose name occurs in Biblical history. 
Yayati, son of Nahusha, married DevaySni 
Bhargavi, and with the aid of the Bhargavas 
became an emperor in the Kabul and the 
Indus valleys. The Bhargavas accompanied 
Yadu and his followers, who disinherited 
by Yayati, went south. They kept them¬ 
selves in succeeding ages allied to the 
Yadavas in the Southern Punjab and 
Western and Central India. Haihaya, grand¬ 
son of Yadu, became the ancestor of the 
Haihaya-Yadavas, amongst whom Arjuna- 
Karttaviryya’s name stands forth as that of a 
mighty monarch and conqueror of his time. 
Talajangha-Haihaya, a descendant of 
Aryuna, was similarly a great warrior, who 
subdued the KSsis and other principalities 
in the east and in the north. 

Sasavindu, seventh in descent from Yadu, 
became an emperor in Central and Western 
India. His daughter Vindumati was married 
to Mandhaia of the lkshaku line of Ayodhya, 
whose name occurs in the Rigveda. He 
wielded power in three kingdoms at one 
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and the same time, in Oudh and in Central 
India. In the latter tract, within the 
dominions of Sasavindu, he founded a city 
on the Narmada, which he named after 
himself, and which is probably identical 
with “ Onkar-Mandhata .” 

Emperor Marutta, sixth in descent from 
Yayati through Turvasu, ruled at Vaisali, 
in North Behar. He was a contemporary 
of Dushmyanta-Paurava, whom he made 
the heir to his own kingdom. 

In the line of Anu, another son of Yayati’s, 
Ushinara and his sons, Sibi and Titikshu, 
and his grandson Kekava, are well known 
names in the Purana chronicles. Sibi ruled 
the kingdom, known after him, in the 
Punjab and Baluchistan borders. Titikshu 
migrated to the Pr&chi, the eastern frontier, 
—and Kekaya founded Girivraja in the 
Kangra valley. 

In the Paurava line of descent, a prince 
named Prachinwan appears to have come 
to the east, and founded new Pratisth&nas at 
Prayaga. The main succession continued 
in the line of Raudr&swa (or BhadrSswa), 
son of Janamejaya, and grandson of Puru. 
Bhadraswa’s son Matin&ra was an imperial 
ruler of the Punjab, and his daughter Gauri, 
married to Yuvanaswa the Second, of 
Kosala, became the mother of the celebrated 
M&ndh£ta. Another daughter of Matinara’s 
was IlinSL, who was the mother of Dush- 
myanta. Both M&ndhata and Dushmyanta 
are described as ‘Rajachakravarttis’ or 
emperors. Bharata-Dausmyanti succeeded 
to a greater empire than that wielded by 
either,— but he had no worthy enough son 
to succeed him on the imperial throne. He 
adopted Bharadwaja as his successor; and 
after Bharadwaja’s son Bhumannyu, and 
Ajamidha’s grandson Sarnvarana, had feebly 
tried to hold the sceptre, there arose the 
great Vedic king, Sudasa, who was crowned 
at Ayodhya by Vasistha, as Bharata had 
been crowned king by the sage Dirghatamas 
before him. 

Bharata’s son Aswamedna and Man- 
dhata’s grandson, Trasadasyu, are mentioned 
as contemporaries in the Rigveda. 

Gadhi-kausika, of the K&nyakubja house, 
married Paura, daughter of Purukutsa and 
grand-daughter of M 3 Lndhat&. ViswStmitra, 
son of GSLdhi, was thus related to the Kosalas 
of Central India by descent. Jamadagni, 
son of Satyavati, elder sister of Visw&mitra, 


also married a Kosala princess (named Renu- 
ka), and Dushmyanta-Paurava married 
Sakuntala, natural born daughter of Kausika, 
who had been brought up in the hermitage 
of his cousin, Kanwa, son of Apratiratha 
and grandson of Matinara. Sudasa-Panch- 
ala, the hero of ‘the battle of ten kings,’— 
sung of in the Rigveda,—is regarded in 
later Puranic accounts as belonging to the 
Suryyavansi dynasty. In the Ramayana 
Saudasa is described as the son of Raghu , 
thereby giving us ground to suppose that, 
Raghu y the conqueror, was no other than 
Sudasa himself. After Sudasa, the dynasty 
of Ikshaku became popularly known as the 
house of Raghu . In this line was born the 
illustrious Rama who had the royal blood 
of Kosala in his veins, his mother being a 
Kosala princess. The name of Rama occurs 
incidentally in the Rigveda , but it is not 
known whether it is identical with that of 
Rama-Raghava. 

Rama was a mighty conqueror and 
emperor. It was he who succeeded in 
subduing the Rakshasas in the south. 
The Rakshasas were not a mythical 
race, as is popularly supposed, but an 
actively opposing nationality mentioned in 
many a 4 rik’ in the Rigveda. Their domi¬ 
nion seems to have extended all over South¬ 
ern India, and even up to Varanasi. The 
Southern Kosalas had, in the time of Anaran- 
ya, almost succumbed at the hands of these 
Rakhasas. During the Talajangha-Haifiava 
conquest, when Varanasi was wrested from 
the Kasis, the Rakshasas occupied that city. 
The great Viswamitra had to exert his ut¬ 
most, to keep away these incursive Rakhasas 
from his new dominions in the east, GeLdhi- 
pur and Bhojpur. He is described as 
having played the Rakshasas against his 
rival Vasishta ; and of Vasishtha’s trouble 
with the Rakshasas, there is many an an¬ 
ecdote in the Vedic hymns. When Vas- 
ishtha dethroned Saud§sa-KalmSshp5da and 
expelled him the kingdom, Saudasa accepted 
the Rakshasas as his allies. The Karusha 
country, south of the Ganges and'west of 
modern Behar, was devasted by Tadak&, 
wife of a Rakhasa chieftain, and her son 
M&richa, in the time of Agastya, brother of 
Vashistha. Of Rama, it is said, that he killed 
Ttdaka with the aid of ViswSmitra, and 
during his exile from Ayodhya, he led victo¬ 
rious armies into the Dandaka range and 
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Janasthana. The defeat of the Rakhasa 
king Ravana at the hands of Rama effectu¬ 
ally crushed out Rakhasa power, and made 
Aryan civilisation paramount in India* 

Rama’s own sons, and the sons of his 
brothers Bharata and Satrughna, went forth 
to found new cities and kingdoms. Lava 
ruled at Sravasti and Lavapur, Kusa settled 
at Kusapur and Kusasthali. Surasena esta¬ 
blished himself at Mathura, Pushkala at 
Pushkalavati in Gandhara, and Taksha 3t 
Takshasila on the Punjab frontier. 

After this dispersion of the Raghava 
princes, the empire of Rama fell to pieces. 
A branch of the Pauravas of mixed descent, 
in the Samavarana-Kuru line, rose into 
power under Vasu-Uparichara, who founded 
the new Chedi kingdom in Central India, 
and whose sons established principalities 
in Matsya, Magadha and Pragjyotisha. 
Vasu’s daughter Satyavati, known as Matsya- 
gandha, probably because of her having 
been brought up in the Matsya country, 
became the second queen of Santanu, son of 
Pratipa, who had, as a collateral descendant, 
succeeded on the throne of the Pauravas at 
Hastinapura. SatyavatiVs first-born by Para- 
sara-Vashistha was Krishna-Dwaipayana, 
who compiled the Vedas and the Puranas 
after the great war. This civil war between 
the Dharttarashtras and the Pandavas for the 
sake of empire, drew all the known Aryan 
and non-Aryan powers of the time into the 
vortex,—the Yadavas, the Matsyas, the 
Panchalas and the Varladretas of Magadha, 
supporting the Pandavas on the one hand, 
and the Angas, the Kalingas, and the 
Pragjyotishas, the Vahlikas and the Sindhus, 
fighting under the Kaurava banner. The 
ultimate result was a break-up and dis¬ 
persal of Aryan powers, and the migration 
of many to distant lands, - to Western Asia 
and Southern Europe. 

Par&sara-Vasistha, son of Saktri and 
grandson of Vasistha, saved a young scion 
of the house of Sudasa-Raghu from an 
untimely death, during the turmoil of the 
Bhargava-Haihaya raids under Parasu- 
rama. This same prince was afterwards 


known in history as Dasaratha. Between 
Rama-Dasarathi, and Yudhisthira-Pandava, 
therefore, there could not have been a 
distance of very many generations. 

We have thus travelled down the stream 
of time from Manu to Yudhisthira, again 
to the landmark of the great war in the 
middle of the 15th century before Christ. 
Several empires rose and fell in Aryan India 
during these few centuries, from Pratisthana 
in the Kabul valley to Pratisthana at the 
confluence of the Ganga and YamunS,— 
from Ayodhya on the Sarayu to Mahishmati 
on the Narmada. The names of Yayati, 
Matinara, Sasavindu, Karttvirrya-Arjuna, 
and Talajangha-Haihaya ;—of Marutta, 
Dushmyanta, and Bharata; and of Man- 
dhata, Sudasa-Raghu, Sagara, Rama- 
Raghava, and Yudhisthira-Pandava,—stand 
out in the ancient chronicles as those of 
prominent * chakrvarLti ’ rulers in old 
Aryyavartta. 

Pratisthana, Pushkalavati, Purushapur, 
Takshasila, Girivraja, Virata, Mahishmati, 
Mandhata, Mathura, Dvvaraka, Ayodhya, 
Sravasti, Janakapur (Mithila), Hastinapura, 
Prayaga, Kampillya, Ahichchhatra, Kanya- 
kubja, Gadhipur, Varanasi, Vaisali, Champa, 
Girivraja (Magadha), Paundravardhana, 
Pragjyotisha, —these, and many other 
royal cities of those glorious times, 
have long been reduced to ruins, and 
buried poles deep into their native soil,— 
many of them indeed being sublimated 
to the mere ghost of a memory. 
Looking, however, at the wonderful progress 
Archaeology has been making in our own 
day,—when the long-forgotten sites of old 
Kapilavastu and Pataliputra, of TakhasilS, 
and Vidisa, have been identified and partly 
explored,—it does not seem to be entirely 
the phantasy of a visionary, to suppose 
that a more systematic Identification and 
exploration of the cities mentioned in our 
ancient literature, might, after all, yield 
much valuable material for the re-construc- 
tion of Indian history from the earliest times 
down to the historic period. 

(Concluded). 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE MUNDAS 


III. 

Tribal Organisation and its Develop¬ 
ment into Social and Political 
Organisation. 

T HE Munda tribe is divided into a large 
number of exogamous groups called 
kilts. According to Munda tradition, 
all the members of the same 

tribes CS am * are descended Foni one 

common ancestor. But such 
a tradition may not be quite correct with 
regard to the original kilis. Though exo- 
gamous as regards the kilis, the Mundas 
are endogamous so far as other tribes are 
concerned. Thus, there can now be no 
valid marriage, according to Munda custom, 
between a Munda and the member of any 
other ‘Kolarian* tribe, such as the Santals, 
the Kharias, the Asurs, or 
the Bir-hors. It is only with 
the Bhumijes of Pargana Patkum which 
adjoins the Tamar Pargana of the Ranchi 
district, that the Mundas of Tamar side 

...v still intermarry. In fact the 

' ,0 TheKhangars, BhQmij . Mf . md j s of Tam5r 

and the adjoining parganas of the Manbhum 
District would appear to belong to the same 
tribe as the Mundas. But a Munda will not 
marry even in a Khangar family, although 
the Khangars are believed to have originally 
formed one tribe with the Mundas. The 
reason asserted is, that the Khangars were 
excommunicated in the days of tradition 
for having eaten unclean meat.* In Parganas 


(i) The Bhumijes. 


* The story goes that two Munda brothers were 
travelling with their wives from one place to another. 
One of the brothers and his wife preceded the other 
brother in the journey. On the way, the former 
brother’s wife was brought to bed of a child. While 
leaving the plate, the Munda couple buried the 
placenta, Ctc., in the hearth they had improvised at 
their temporary lodging. Soon afterwards, the other 
brother came up there with his wife. On opening up 
the hearth, he discovered the placenta, Jfcc., buried 
there, and thought that his brother had bagged some 
game, and left a portion of the meat for him to cook 
and eat. And so the couple unsuspectingly ate the 
unclean meat. When the brothers met, mid the truth 


Btindu and Tamar, these Khangar Mundas 
are known as Pa tor Mundas, in parts of 
Khunti Thana as Mahli Mundas,* in Sing- 
bhum as Tamilrias, in Ciangpur as Bunduars, 
and in Pargana Belkaddi by the significant 
name of Marang Mundas. 

The Mundas of the Central Plateau and its 
neighbourhood are distin- 
* ie ^onk-pat guished from other Mundas 
by the appellation of Konk- 
pat (corrupted into Kom-pat) Mundas. The 
origin of the term is lost in obscurity. The 
derivation suggested by Mr. R. D. Haidar in 
the Appendix to a Government Resolu¬ 
tion of the 25th November, 1880 (pub¬ 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette of the 1st 
December, 1880), from the Hindu words 
kanak (gold) and pat a , does not appear at 
all probable. The name may not impro¬ 
bably have some connection with the term 
Pat Munda --an appellation still used to 
signify a head-Munda belonging to parti¬ 
cular Munda families reputed to be descend¬ 
ed of the original Munda Rajas and 
accoided precedence over other Mundas in 
social matters. We have heard old Mundas 
explaining the origin of the name by 
asserting that it was given to them when 
the first Nagbansi Raja of the country 
adopted a snake-shaped pagri as his royal 
insignia, leaving the chief Mundas to wear 
pagris of p’t (M., luma tig) or cocoon 
silk as their distinctive head-dress. Such a 
pagri is still worn by the village Munda in 
many villages when he succeeds to Munda- 
ship and receives the Mundai -pagri at the 
hands of the Manki, and in some villages at 
the hands of the Zamindar. The Bhuinhar 
Mundas of the west would seem to be an 
off-shoot of the Konk-pat Mundas. 


was known, the brother who had eaten the unclean 
meat was excommunicated. And his descendants 
became the Khangars, 

* The Mahli Mundas should not however be con¬ 
founded with the Bans Mahlis , also known as 
Turis and Oreas. 
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Kilis and their 
Origin, 


marriage 

marriage 

superseded 


was 

and 

by 


According to modern authorities on Socio- 
logy, from tribes and sub¬ 
tribes was evolved the 
Family, when communal 
superseded by individual 
the Matriarchal Age was 
the Patriarchal. After the 
hunting and fishing stages of savagery were 
passed, and the nomadic savage settled down 
and first took to agriculture, the institution 
of individual marriage appears to have de¬ 
veloped or perhaps to have been re-established 
once more and it soon took root. Descent 
came to be traced through the father and no 
longer, as before, through the mother. The 
wife was no longer the common property of 
the tribe, the sub-tribe, or the matriarchal 
group. The child no longer belonged to the 
community or to the mother alone, but to 
the father as much as to the mother. And 
kinship came to be traced not, as before, 
through a common female ancestor, but 
through a common male ancestor. Even in 
the Matriarchal Age, descendants by the 
same mother came to be regarded as brothers 
and sisters betwixt whom sexual union was 
at first looked upon with disfavour, and 
afterwards altogether forbidden. Women 
were generally captured or taken from other 
tribes or sub-tribes, and septs first arose in 
the Matriarchal Age when sexual union 
between descendants of the same mother 
came to be interdicted. A relic of that 
period may perhaps still be traced in the 
important position assigned to the maternal 
uncles of the bride and the bridegroom in 
Mundari marriages. Even if the division of 
the tribe into Kilis or totemestic septs had 
existed in the Matriarchal Age, those divisions 
‘are no longer recognisable unless indeed 
they be represented by the different allied 
tribes and sub-tribes such as the Hos, the 
Kharias and the Bhumijes who once formed 
the same people with the Mundas. Be that 
as it may, it must have been after the 
institution of individual marriage that the 
.present division of the Mundas and other 
allied tribes into Kilis or totemestic septs 
on the traditional basis of paternal con¬ 
sanguinity arose. The fraternal ties of 
mutual affection engendered by residence 
under the same roof, sharing the com¬ 
mon hearth, and growing under the 
fostering care of the same parents, made 
brothers hold together, and their children 


and children's children and subsequent 
generations came to regard themselves as 
knit together by ties of common descent, 
and bound to stand bv one another in weal 
or woe, share the same property in common, 
join in common worship, and bury their 
dead in a common Sasan. Injuries to any 
member of the family caused from outside 
came to be looked upon as common injuries 
and would be resented and avenged by all 
the members. Many are the stories still 
to hi by the Mundas about the members of a 
Kilt combining in ancient times to punish 
wrongs committed by outsiders to individual 
members of that Kili. The repugnance to 
consanguinous marriages already developed 
in the Matriarchal Age, was accentuated by 
improvement in manners and civilisation 
which necessarily followed agricultural life. 
Marriages between descendants of the same 
common paternal ancestor was interdicted. 
And all the supposed descendants of one 
ancestor come to be described as belonging 
to one Kili. Distinctive Kili names came 
to be coined, either from some memorable 
incident connected with the clan, or from 
some other circumstance connected either 
with religion or superstition. As time 
went on, and generations multiplied, each 
Kili became enormously enlarged, and the 
unwieldy brotherhoods came to be further 
subdivided into separate Kilis. This sub¬ 
division was probably effected to avoid the 
necessity of the members of one Kili having 
to travel a long way off into the domain of 
another Kili to seek wives for their sons or 
husbands for their daughters. When the 
Mundas entered the Chota Nagpur plateaux, 
the number of their Kilis appears to have 
been very small. As a proof of this may 
perhaps be mentioned the very small number 
of Kili names (such as the Hemrom, the 
Hasda, the Soien) which the Mundas have in 
common with the Santals and the Bhumijes 
who formed one people with the Mundas 
before the latter entered Chota Nagpur. 
And the legends connected with the origin 
of most Mundari Kilis of our days would 
leave no doubt that the number of Kilis 
swelled enormously by subdivision, since the 
Mundas migrated into Chota Nagpur. We 
shall content ourselves with giving here the 
stories connected with the origin of a few 
of these Kilis only. Though mostly 
fabulous in origin, some indications of 
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historical facts may perhaps be gleaned 
from them. 

The origin of the Tuti-kili is stated 

to be* as follows:—The ancestors of the 

sept lived in village Chutia near Ranchi, 

/*\ tl whither they had migrated 

(1) The Tut) kill. from Suti i mbe _ K5 * mb? . 

While migrating again further to the east, 
from ChutiS. they had to cross a swollen 
river in the depth of winter. One batch 
of the emigrants first crossed the river, 
but began to shiver terribly with cold 
when they reached the other bank. They 
therefore shouted out to their relatives on the 
other bank to send them some burning 
charcoal which the latter had with them. 
The men on the other bank, finding no other 
means of helping their kinsmen, put some 
burning charcoal into a fork made of a 
twig of the ‘tuti’ plant which abounded in 
the vicinity, and sent the twig with the 
charcoal to the other bank with the help of a 
bow and arrow. The Mund5s on the other 
bank thus relieved from the biting cold, 
vowed not to eat the ‘tuti’ plant any more, 
and thenceforth formed a separate Kili 
called the Tutikili .| 

The origin of the Mundtt Kili is narrated 

« « , as follows: While coming 

(h) The Mundu A c j r *1 

gill to Sonepur side from the 

Eastern Parganas (whither 
they had first migrated from the central 
plateau), the head of the migrating family was 
carrying a lighted twist of straw (b5r) at night. 
While he was nearing the end of his journey, 
the'straw-light burnt down to its lower end 
(lo mundu jSna). . From this circumstance 
this MOnd§ and his near kinsmen constituted 
the Mundu Kili, 

the origin of the different 
subdivisions of the Soe Kili, 
is somewhat interesting. 
The story goes that a 
MundS had grown ‘k5pas’(cotton) on his field 
close by a river named ‘Chilua Ikir.’ A 


The story of 

(iil) The Soe 
Kili and its sub¬ 
divisions. 


* There are two or three slightly different versions 
of this story. 

f So great is the Munda's respect for his totem, that 
he will not, if he can, allow his totem to be eaten even 
by men of other castes in his presence. Thus, not long 
ago, in village Tilma, inhabited mostly by Mundas of 
the Tuti Kili, a Mahomedan neighbour had grown 
tuti plants on his bari land. The Mundas when they 
saw the tuti plants coming up, showed threats of 
violence to the Mahomedan who at length pacified the 
enraged Mundas by uprooting the tuti plants. 


large ‘Soe’ or Sdel fish made a subterranean 
passage from the river up to thfs cotton- 
field, and every night the fish would stealthily 
come to the field through this passage 
and damage the cotton. Unable at first to 
trace the thief, the owner of the field ulti¬ 
mately remained watching the field one 
night, and at length discovered the Soe fish 
eating his cotton. Forthwith, with an arrow, 
he killed the fish. But the fish was so large 
and heavy that he had to call in tl^| aid of 
all his ‘hagas’ or bhayads to carry the huge 
fish to the village. The fish was then 
chopped into pieces, and the meat distri¬ 
buted amongst ail the ‘hagas.’ The Munda 
who had killed the fish with his arrow 
came to be called ‘Tuing-soe’* and his des¬ 
cendants formed the ‘Tuing Soe kili.’* THe 
man who chopped the bones came to be 
called ‘Jang-soe’* and his descendants cons¬ 
tituted the ‘Jang Soe kili.’ The Munda 
who divided the meat into different shares 
came to be called ‘Til Soe’* and his descend¬ 
ants formed the ‘Til Soe kili.’ The Munda 
who distributed the shares came to be 
called ‘Or Soe,' and his descendants became 
the ‘Or-Soe kili.’ The Munda who brought 
the leaves on which the different shares of 
meat were placed came to be styled ‘Patra 
Soe’ and his family the ‘Patra Soe kili.’ One 
of the ‘Bhayads’ had taken his own share of 
the meat in a piece of cloth dyed with gamcha 
earth (a kind of ochre-coloured earth called 
gerua mati) and came to be called ‘Gamcha 
Soe,’ and his descendants came to constitute 
the ‘Gamcha Soe kili.’ The men of the 
‘Gamcha Soe’ kili will not use cloth dyed 
with ‘Gamcha earth, and no Munda of the 
different branches of the ‘Soe kili’ will eat 
the Soe fish. The other sub-divisions of the 
Soe kili are the ‘Mandi-soe,’ the Chiki-soe, the 
‘Tula Soe,’ the Adoa Soe, the Rura Mandi 
Soe and the ‘Banda Soe’ kilis, each of which 
kilis is somehow or other connected with the 
legend given above. 

In the legends connected with the origin 

/• \ tl of a few of the Ki7*-names, 

(iv) The Horo or , , 

KachuaKili. some supernatural ele¬ 
ments have been intro¬ 
duced. Thus, the origin of the ‘H5rd’ or 
‘Kachua Kili’ is given as follows. The 
ancestor of the Kili , while on a journey, had 

* 'Tuing’ is the Mundari word for 'shooting an 
arrow,’ Jang means 'bone,’ Til is 'to divide,’ Op. 
means 'to distribute,’ and Patra is ‘a leaf-plate.’ 
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to cross ft swollen river. His ‘hagas’ or 
kinsmen crossed the river safely. But he 
himself did not venture to do so unaided, and 
exclaimed, “Whoever will take me safely 
across the river, will be my kith and kin 
for ever.” In those days all animal and 
vegetable creation could understand human 
speech and could themselves be understood 
by man. A tortoise who heard the Munda’s 
appeal for help, came up and offered to 
carry him across the river. The tortoise 
succeeded in carrying on his back not the 
Munda alone but all his family and luggage 
safe to the other side of the river. True to his 
promise, the Munda thenceforth assumed the 
name of Iloro or ‘Kachua, and his descend¬ 
ants came to form the Horo or Kachua Kili. 
No Munda of the kili will kill a tortoise or 
eat its flesh. 

The story of the origin of the well-known 

» . m. - T ‘Nag kili’ (the same as the 

K (v) The Nag tp -« du Bmg kili>) is as 

follows: A Munda snake- 
charmer had tamed a white Nag snake 
(‘Pandu Bing’) which he used to take with 
him in his itineraries. At length, while return¬ 
ing home from a distant village, the snake- 
charmer died on the way. The Nag-serpent 
now coiled itself round the corpse and carried 
it home to the bereaved sons. Out of gratitude 
to the faithful ‘Pandu bing,’ the deceased 
snake-charmer's sons kept the snake in their 
house, and gave it plenty to eat and drink 
every day. And the snake, too, would do 
them no manner of harm. Thenceforth the 
descendants of the deceased snake-charmer 
came to be called the men of the ‘Nag Kili .’ 0 
f^o member of the Kili would injure a Nag 
serpent. The Hinduised Mundas of this 
Kili in some localities, such as the Mankis 
of village Mankidi (thana, SonahStu) 
seek to derive the name from a sup¬ 
posed N5g Rishi, but also recount the story 
of a huge Nag serpent protecting their 
ancestor with its expanded hood. 

„ In many cases, the Hihduized Mundas of 

the Panch Parganas have 

7ff“ s ^ ormation succeeded in transforming 

of kilt name. .1 . »• *• 1 _ *7 

their fct/i-names almost 

beyond recognition. Thus SSLndi kiltf 

* The Bhumijes have also got this Ktii amongst 
them. The Tau {sparrow) Kili of the* Mundas is the 
same as the Tessa gotra of the Bhumijes. 

*» f Sandi in Mundari means the male of an animal, 
a bullock. 


has been changed into Sandil gotra—a 
gotra or clan-name common to many 
genuine Hindu families and said to be 
derived from Sandilya Rishi. This sept- 
name is in so much favour with the semi- 
Hinduized Mundas of the eastern par¬ 
ganas that instances have been know n 
in which a Munda of the Sandil gotra has 
married in the same gotra. This probably 
shows that this new kili name has been adop t- 
ed by several originally distinct kilis . The 
majority of Mundas in the Sonahatu Thana, 
now belong to the Sandil g5tra. The only 
other Mundari Kilis within that Thana 
appear to be the ‘Nag gotra,’ the Tan 
(sparrow) gotra, and the Sanga 0 kili. A 
curious instance of the transformation of 
kili name is that of the Join Tuti kili into 
the Bhoj-Raj-gotra of Pargana Tamar (as 
for example, in village Kota). 

In a verv few instances families of one 

f ... kili have been known 
Change of kill. . , 

B to have been incor¬ 

porated into another kili. Thus, the Mun¬ 
das now residing in villages Chiur and 
Chaldandu in Pargana Sonepur (Thana, 
Karra) originally resided in village Chenre 
(a tola of Ulatu in Thana Ranchi), and 
belonged to the Bando (wild cat) kili. It 
is said that a large venomous snake used 
to trouble the men of the Patra Mochia 
Parha who long unsuccessfully sought to 
establish villages where the present village 
of Bingaon stands, and round about it. 
An ancestor of the present Mundari resi¬ 
dents of village Chiur succeeded in killing 
the snake, and was allowed to settle down 
in that locality, and the village he establish¬ 
ed was named Bing-hatu (the snake-village', 
since knovvn as Bingaon. His descendants 
afterwards removed to villages Chiur and 
Chaldandu. But to this day they have 
their ‘sasan’ or grave-yard at Bingaon. The 
man who killed the snake wjts admitted to 
the llerenj-Kili to which the Mundas of the 
Patra Mochia • Parha belong. And his 
descendants, now the Mundaris of Chiur and 
Chaldandu, are not permitted to enter into 
marital relations either with men of their 
original kili —the Bando kili, or with men 
of their adopted kili — th6' Herenj . Among 
other kilis of the Mundas may be mention¬ 
ed the following : -the ‘Purthi Kili’ with its 

*Sanga is the Mundari narne for the pith of a 
particular plant. 
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subdivisions the Chutu Purthi, the Hani Pur- 
thi, the ‘Sarukad Purthi,’ the ‘Hasa Purthi,’ 
the ‘Enga Purthi,’ the ‘Sandi Purthi Kilis’; 
the ‘Orea kili,’ the ‘Runda kili,’ the ‘Kandir 
kili,’ the ‘Bodra kili,’ the’Surin kili,’ the Hai 
kili , the ‘B&rla kili,’ the ‘Bhengra kili,’ Lang - 
chcre kili , the Hurumsuku kili , the ‘Hasara 
kili,’ the ‘Hemrom kili,’ the Bodoso kili , the 
Mundari kili, the Gomi Buru kili , the 
Sanktira kili, the ‘Champi kili,’ the ‘Hans 
kili,’ the ‘B&ba kili/ the kula kili , the ‘Dere 
SangSL kili,’ the ‘Barlanga kili’, the ‘Sal’ gotra 
and the Kamal gotra (both in Pargana 
Tamar). 

In course of time, as the members of each 
kili increased, and one 

Parhas and v iH a g e proved insufficient 

&ttlS * for the residence and culti¬ 

vation of all the members, other villages 
were founded in the neighbourhood by 
different members of the same kili. In the 
beginning they appear to have buried their 
dead in the common ‘sasan* in the parent- 
village, joined in certain public ‘Pujas (wor¬ 
ship) in the ‘Sarn5’ of the parent village, 
and otherwise maintained their former 
association in almost all respects except 
residence and cultivation. But, in course of 
time, they, too, came to have their own 
public worship at the ‘Sarnas’ of their new 
villages, and established their separate 
grave-yards in their respective villages. But 
in social and administrative matters, they 
continued to act as one body. And to this 
day, this association for common social and 
administrative purposes have been main¬ 
tained, though not by all the villages 
belonging to one kili, for that would be 
impracticable, but by each group of villages 
of the same kili that left the parent village 
together and settled side by side. This 
brotherhood of allied and associated villages 
constituted a ‘p£rha.* The ‘parha’ now be¬ 
came the unit of social as well as political or¬ 
ganisation. And by degrees this organisation 
attained almost ideal perfection. But here 
their further progress naturally stopped. With 
his limited ideas, the semi-barbarous Munda 
could not extend his vision beyond the 
limits of his ‘Parha,’ and conceive of 
wider organisations. Naturally, therefore, 
they succumbed to the first N&gbansi leader 
who arose amongst them with a more 

* The pir of Kahhan (Singbhum) appears to be a 
variant of the name ‘Parha.’ 


extended vision—the more comprehensive 
and grander scheme of a state,—of 

an organisation which should confe¬ 
derate these isolated parhas under the 
leadership of a chief of chiefs. The Nag 
bansis succeeded in their noble ambition 
only because they sought to build a mighty 
state upon foundations already existing and 
did not seek to destroy the ‘parh§L’ organisa¬ 
tions and other established institutions of the 
Mundas. The early Nagbansi chiefs appear 
to have seen that such a course of destruc¬ 
tion and vandalism would not be tolerated 
by the proud and untameable Mundas, and, 
would ultimately involve the ruin of the 
state which they might succeed in establishing 
for a time. And thus it is that we find the 
‘parhas,* still existing in more or less pristine 
vigour, so far at least as their social autho¬ 
rity is concerned, although their adminis¬ 
trative and political authority has been, in 
course of time, naturally undermined to a 
great extent. 

The new Nagbansi Rajas found in these 
Parhas ready-made politi¬ 
cal divisions which they 
utilised as so many revenue circles, and 
the Parhas promised, or were obliged, 
to give him tributes which, in course of 
time, came to be fixed. The only innovation 
which the Nagbansi Rajas sought to in¬ 
troduce was to apply the name of Pattis 
to the Parhas and of Bhuinhars to the 
‘Mankis* or the former political chiefs of the 
Parhas. Though the term ‘Bhuinhars’ is 
now-a-days applied to all descendants of the 
first aboriginal founders of villages in Chota 
Nagpur proper, it appears to have been 
originally equivalent to the appellation 
‘Manki.’ This view explains the tradition 
amongst the Mundas that formerly there 
were, in the whole of Sonepur, only “eight 
Mankis and nine Bhuinhars.”* With the 
gradual undermining of the political author¬ 
ity of the Parhas, the name ‘Manki,’ as the 
political head of the ancient Parha, gradual¬ 
ly dropped off in the entire MundS country 
west of the present Ranchi-Chaibassa Road. 
The memoty of the name still lingers here 
and there in that tract. When, still later, 


Bhuinhari Pattis. 


* These were the Mankis of Fulipiri (Kulipiri) 
patti, Goa (Gora) patti, Maranghatu (Marga) patti 
Jojo-hatu patti , Sanrigaon* patti, Chalom patti , 
Landup patti, and Chonror patti ; and the Bhuinhars 
of Sundari patti , Tirla patti, Lachra-gara patti, fcc. 
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the BhOinhar heads (the representatives of 
the ancient Mankis) of the Mundari pattis 
of these parts lost all political power over 
their respective pattis , and the Nagbansi 
Raja or his Jagirdars came to collect their 
annual tributes direct from each individual 
villager instead of through the Bhuinhar- 
head, all the descendants of the original 
settlers of these villages came to be indis¬ 
criminately called Bhuinhars. The Mundas 
of these parts, by reason of their comparative 
nearness to the Raja’s court, gradually came 
to add office-bearers to their Parhas in 
imitation of councils which they found in 
their Raja’s Court which strongly impressed 
their imagination. And the designations of 
the many dignitaries of their Raja’s court 
such as those of ‘Lais’, ‘Thakurs’, ‘Katwars’, 
pleased their fancy and were adopted by them 
for the added office-bearers of their Parhas. 

The more untameable and uncompromis- 
Manki Pattis, ing Mundas, who migrated 
and other Khunt- to the south and south-east 
katti Pattis. G f the District, clung to the 

original form of their ancient institutions, 
and it is amongst them that the name of 
‘Manki’ is still in use. The circumstances 
of their colonisation however, necessitated a 
striking difference in constitution between the 
present Manki p'ittis and the ‘Bhuinliari 
pattis .’ Whereas each older patti in the Bhu- 
inhari area was co-extensive with a Parha, 
and comprised exclusively of members of one 


kill , the later-colonised Manki-patti could not 
have been so. And the reason is not far to seek. 
When an adventurous Munda family left their 
former home in what is now the Bhuinhari 
area and entered the then primeval forest in 
the south and south-east and established one 
or more villages, they began to feel keenly the 
separation from their relatives. The natural 
gregariousness of man prompted these pioneer 
settlers to invite other families to come and 
live in their neighbourhood, where unre¬ 
claimed jungles then abounded. Relatives by 
marriage,who must necessarily have belonged 
to kilis different from his own, were naturally 
amongst those invited to come and settle by 
their side. The first pioneer settler natur¬ 
ally became the political head or Manki of 
the villages founded all around by members 
of his family or by families of relatives who 
came and settled at his invitation. When the 
Nagbansi Raja came to assess a tribute on 
these newly established blocks of villages 
which he called pattis , he naturally looked to 
this Manki as responsible for the tribute. The 
distance of these new colonies, and their 
inaccessibility naturally deterred the Raja 
from seeking to collect his tribute from each 
village-Munda separately. Thus, we have 
seen, how it happened that whereas in the 
older or Bhuinhari area, the kilis are more 
or less geographically grouped, they are not 
so in the later-colonised Khuntkatti area. 

Sarat Chandra Ray. 
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The Races Congress. 

R. Brajendranath Seal’s paper, which 
leads the printed volume of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Universal Races 
Congress, has been disappointing. In the 
first place, it is too learned and technical 
to appeal to the ordinary intelligence. The 
subject of the paper is—Meaning of Race, 
Tribe, Nation. But the ordinary reader 
fighting through the thirteen printed pages 
of Dr. Seal’s paper, will be profoundly 
impressed with his learning and extraordinary 
intellectual vigour, as one always is with 


this great Indian scholar and savant; but 
will not be able to discover the meaning 
of either race or tribe or nation. Dr. Seal’s 
standpoint is, no doubt, sound ; but his 
presentation of the thing is abstruse, if not 
confused. He frankly admits that modern 
science, which first was directed to the con¬ 
quest of Nature, must now be increasingly 
applied to the organisation of Society. 

“But in this process Science is no longer in the 
merely physico-chemical or even in the merely biolo¬ 
gical plane, but is lifted to the sociological ana histo¬ 
rical platform. A scientific study of the constituent 
elements and the composition of races and peoples, 
of their origin and development, and of the forces 
that govern these, will alone point the way to a settle- 
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ment of inter-racial claims and conflicts on a sound 
progressive basis." 

This, no doubt, is the most correct view 
of the problem of race. It is a pity, however, 
that in his paper Dr. Seal could not develop 
this thesis with sufficient clearness to make 
it intelligible and convincing to the ordinary 
reader. There are indications in the pub¬ 
lished paper that large portions of it have 
been deleted. Perhaps in these deleted 
portions, Dr. Seal’s theme was more fully 
developed. But the paper, as we have it, 
is, as I have said, hardly intelligible to th^ 
class of readers for whom it is meant. 
Possibly Dr. Seal laboured under the mis¬ 
apprehension that this Universal Races 
Congress was going to be a Congress of 
specialists. And therefore he wrote his 
paper not for the ordinary reader but for 
the learned scholar. 

He was, l am afraid, labouring under 
another difficulty also. The organisers of 
the Congress were from the very beginning 
exceedingly nervous about it. 1'he problem 
of race is a very ticklish problem in our 
day. There are strong racial antipathies 
present every wheie. The white races 
openly look down upon the non-white as 
an inferior specimen of humanity. The 
non-white races have commenced to bitterly 
resent this assumption of superiority by the 
white man. The atmosphere is surcharged 
with electricity. 'To bring together spokes¬ 
men of different races and cultures in such 
an atmosphere was a dangerous experiment. 
Instead of promoting friendly understanding 
it might lead to an explosion, and increase 
the existing bitterness between race and 
race. With a view to minimise these 
dangers, the organisers of the Congress 
seemed to have laid it down that each 
speaker or writer was to have his own say 
but never to openly contradict or controvert 
the statement or position of others. It is 
an excellent principle, no doubt, from some 
points of view ; but it contributed to a very 
large extent to frustrate the fundamental 
objects of a gathering like this. To make 
a clear and exhaustive statement of one’s 
own position so that there may be no need, 
with a view to maintain that position, to 
enter into any disputation with others, one 
requires more space and time than the 
organisers could possibly allot to individual 
spokesmen. The printed papers were con¬ 


fined to a few thousand words. Thfe speec ve 
es at the Congress were limited to a ft°f 
minutes. Under these conditions it w?" 
impossible for any man, and specially fc e 
a learned man, to make his positio 
absolutely clear to the popular intelli 1 
gence. 

We had expected that Dr. Seal woulc 
show up the unscientific character of many 
of the assumptions of European scientists in 
regard to this question of race. The line 
of sociological research indicated in his 
Introduction to The Study of Vaishnavism 
and Christianity encouraged us to cherish 
this hope. The prevailing idea here is that 
racial differentiations are not something 
original and organic but are entirely due 
to environments and epochs or historical 
contacts. There is nothing, so far as I can 
understand, in Dr. Seal’s present paper to 
show that he accepts this view as correct. 
On the contrary, there are distinct hints 
here and there which lead to a different 
conclusion. “Genetic Anthropology”, says 
Dr. Seal, “will study Race, and Racial 
Types as developing entities.” When we 
talk of type, we posit necessarily certain 
fundamental fixed characters — fixed charac¬ 
ters, not in the sense that they are absolutely 
unchangeable, but in the sense that under¬ 
neath every change there is, necessarily, 
something original and organic that distin¬ 
guishes the type that is being changed from 
similar other types. Everybody now believes 
in the evolution of man. And evolution 
implies change both in structure and charac¬ 
ter. But underneath all these changes 
there is something which persists and that 
something is what may be called, the man- 
ness of man. Similarly, even in accepting 
racial types as developing entities, we accept 
not only the variations, but also the per¬ 
manence of the types. How these racial 
differentiations came to be, we do not fully 
know. Biologists may infer, anthropologists 
may theorise, sociologists may speculate, 
but what is discovered as a proven fact is 
that from the time that these groups of hu¬ 
mans came within the view of history, from 
the period of which we have any recorded 
evidence of them, they were representatives 
of separate types. The question whether 
humanity was born of one pair of original 
humans or from many pairs, does not arise 
here. We may speculate but will never truly 
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I , or* be able to prove either the one 
e other assumption. The philologist 
with a few fundamental linguistic 
, and works out his generalisations 
an examination of these. Why should 
:he sociologist do the same? I think 
>eal never questioned the correctness 
iis method. I expected that he would 
ly follow it in his present paper, and 
us how the different races of mankind 
to one another in regard to their 
cal, mental, and social organisation and 
cteristics. We expected him to show 
that the Hindu, the Chinese, and the Euro¬ 
pean all represent different aspects and 
manifestations of one Universal Humanity. 
That Humanity is complete, potentially, 
in all these different races, and is progres¬ 
sively realising itself through their peculiar 
race-consciousness and historic evolution. 
This was the standpoint that he took up 
in his paper presented to the Oriental 
Congress at Rome in 1898. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of developing that fruitful theme, which 
was so much needed for curing prevail¬ 
ing European conceit, he has given us, in 
this Races Congress, a paper which, though 
undoubtedly a monument of extensive read¬ 
ing and rare scholarship, has absolutely 
failed to create any impression upon the 
ordinary reader. The fact is Dr. Seal’s 
paper devotes too much consideration to 
questions dealing with what may be called 
the natural history of man, and too little 
to those concerning the important sociolo¬ 
gical problem of raciality. I will quote 
here, however, one important paragraph 
of his paper which struck, one may say, the 
key-note of Dr. Seal’s pronouncement 
before the Races Congress. It was the 
note of Universal Humanity :- 

"But Nationalism is only a halting stage in the 
onward march of humanity. Nationalism, Imperial 
ism, Federationism, are world-building forces, working 
often unconsciously, and in apparent strife, towards 
the one far-off divine event, a realised Universal 
Humanity with an organic and organised cons¬ 
titution, superintending as a primum mobile the 
movements of subordinate members of the World- 
system, each within its own sphere and orbit. Res¬ 
pecting each National Personality, and each scheme 
of National Values and Ideals, Universal Humanity 
will regulate the conflict of Nations and National 
'Ideas and Values on the immutable foundation of 
Justice, which is but the conscious formulation of the 
fundamental bio-sociological law : that every National 
Personality (like every individual personality in the 


Nation) has a right to the realisation of its own ideal 
ends, satisfactions and values within the limits imposed 
by the similar rights of others (individualistic Justice) 
and also a right to co-partnership and co-operation 
for the common good and common advantage (social¬ 
istic Justice) within the limits imposed by the preced¬ 
ing clause.” 

But the finest utterance of Dr. Seal at the 
Races Congress was 

India’s Message to the World Congress. 

I come from that centre ot the Orient, and I would 
represent the genius, the intuition, the vision of the land 
and the people of the Himalayas and the Ganges. 
The harmony of the World Congress would not be 
complete without that note. For what does India 
represent ? Not Universal Kmpire like the Eternal 
City, not universal spiritual domination like the Mother 
of all the ('hurdles. India, in the shadow of the 
glacier-clad Himalayas, and the roar of the Southern 
Ocean has ever dreamt of other than a historic 
Eternity. India dreamt of building on the foundations 
of the Life Spiritual, pi caching A himsa —the sacrcd- 
ness and inviolableness of all Life and Sentiency, not 
for their own sake merely, but as progressive manifes¬ 
tations of the Life Eternal. India sought to organise 
the successixe stages of liie as in a social amphitheatre, 
so as to lead up to the high tableland, the Sinai Peak, 
the rare and pure air, in which the Universal Self, the 
Self of all that lives and moves, reveals itself to the 
searching gaz^ of man. That fair fabric of a National¬ 
ity on the basis of Universal Peace, peace between 
man and man, and between man and every sentient 
creature, was cruelly shattered by the shock and colli¬ 
sion of Historic forces. For it was necessary that the 
World should painfully learn the cult of a development 
from the brute to the man. 

And now that we are organising the World’s Peace 
again, on an inter-ethnic, international, historical basis, 
our resources are far ampler and vaster than ever 
before. Science, invention, industry, commerce, 
diplomacy, alliances, and arbitration treaties, the very 
forces of Imperialism and Federationism themselves, 
are working for the Unification of Mankind. But 
behind all this pomp and circumstance, all this historic 
procession and panorama, there is the silent back¬ 
ground, an invisible Humanity of the Ages, an in¬ 
accessible cosmic centre, a circumambient Unknown ; 
there are the unutterable instincts of Reverence, Awe, 
and Adoration for what is above us, the mysterious 
longings of Reverence, Love, and Sympathy for what 
is below us, without which international Diplomacy 
and Commerce and Science would be but Valkyrian 
inciters to havoc and desolation. To this silent 
background points India, standing alone in the back¬ 
ground of historic nationalities and teeming millions. 
From this silent background India, undergoing the 
passion of humanity through the ages in bearing 
witness to the life of the Spirit, calls us to the Cult of 
the Spirit, calls the mighty Nations of the Earth to 
lay down their pride and hate, their sceptres and 
swords, and to share in the great mystery of 
redemptive Sacrifice and the life-giving Service of 
loving Humility, in which alone nations like indivi¬ 
duals will find Rest and Peace. 

But I am afraid an appeal like this must 
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have fallen flat upon an assembly like the 
one that met in London last week. Dr. Seal 
spoke almost in an unknown tongue and of 
an unknown land. His appeal was supreme¬ 
ly transcendental. Kurope does not under¬ 
stand as yet the things that Dr. Seal's India 
stands for. Kurope has commenced to 
understand Asia and honour her too, through 
the recent rise of Japan. The fact is signi¬ 
ficant. Dr. Seal’s idealism naturally 
appealed, therefore, to his European hearers 
as extremely airy and unreal. One irreve¬ 
rent auditor goes even so far as to charac¬ 
terise this impassioned appeal, in the 
columns of the “Manchester Guardian,” as a 
“harangue.” 

A Plea for Nationalism. 

While Dr. Seal’s message was supremely 
idealistic, that of Dr. Felix von Luschan, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Berlin, who contributes the second paper 
in these proceedings on the Anthropological 
View of Race,--is intensely realistic. Yet 
there is in this paper a certain note o: 
sympathy for the non-European races. 
Dr. Luschan is pleasantly popular, and not 
profoundly learned. For one person who 
will read and appreciate Dr. Seal's paper, 
perhaps a hundred will read and applaud 
Dr. Luschan’s. He shows up the true 
character of the white man’s knowledge of 
the so-called coloured people. “Coloured 
people” he says, “are often described as 
savage races, but it is comparatively rare to 
find any attempt to give a proper definition 
of ‘coloured’ and ‘savage’.” He considers 
the division of mankind into white and 
coloured as unreasonable and objectionable. 
And he enters a defence in favour of the 
coloured man’s claims to civilisation. 

Still weaker and more objectionable is the division 
as to colour. We now know that colour of skin and 
hair is only the effect of environment, and that we are 
fair only because our ancestors lived for thousands, or 
probably tens of thousands of years, in sunless and 
foggy climates. Fairness is nothing else but lack of 
pigment, and our ancestors lost part of their pigment 
because they did not need it. Just as the Proteus 
sanguineus and certain beetles became blind in caves, 
where their eyes were useless, so we poor fair people 
have to wear dark glasses and gloves when walking 
on a glacier, and get our skin burned when we expose 
it unduly to the light of the sun. 

It is therefore only natural that certain Indian races 
and the Singalesc are dark; but it would be absurd to 
call them “savage” on that account, as they have an 
ancient civilisation, and had a noble and refined religi¬ 


on at a time when our own ancestors had a very low 
standard of life. 

Some men say that “coloured" people are“ugly ; 
they should be reminded that beauty is very relative 
and that our own idea of beauty is subject to change 
of fashion. We know, too, that artists so refined as 
the Japanese find our large eyes and our high noses 
horrid. It is also said of the primitive races that they 
are not as cleanly as we are. Those who say this, 
however, forget the dirt of Eastern Europe, and are 
ignorant that most primitive men bathe every' day, 
and that the Bantu and many other Africans clean 
their teeth after every meal for more than half an hour 
with their msuaki, while, on the contrary, millions of 
Europeans never use a toothbrush. 

So it is with dress. Ethnography teaches us that 
primitive man can have a highly-developed sense of 
modesty though naked, and we all know how immo¬ 
dest one can be in silk and velvet. 

The same can be said of the lack of written language. 
It is true that most primitive men are Analphabets, 
but so are ninety per cent, of the Russians ; and we 
know that memory is generally much stronger with 
the illiterates than with us. It may very well be that 
the very invention of writing led to a deterioration of 
our memory. 

Dr. Luschan not only denies that colour 
is a sign of inferiority but he goes further, 
and says that the question “of the number 
of human races has quite lost its raison 
d'etre, and has become a subject rither of 
phil osophical speculation than of scientific 
research.” And he says this because “the 
great majority of our modern authorities 
now claim a monogenetic origin of man¬ 
kind.” Here is evidently a little confusion 
of thought. Some of us, who believe 
strongly in racial differentiations, do not 
deny the essential unity of the human kind. 
The problem is not one of monogenesis or 
polygenesis. It is rather the problem of 
racial differentiation, inside the limits 
of the unity' of the human kind. Dr. 
Luschan, though denying the reality of 
these racial differentiations, does not hesitate 
to claim a superior civilisation for the 
European races. India and China have, 
no doubt, their ancient civilisations. They 
were civilised when we were barbarians, 
but it is all changed to-day. To-day we 
are civilised and they are barbarians. But 
there are “civilised” barbarians also. They 
are the vulgar colonials. And “in the 
Colonies, naturally, a white man with a 
low moral standard, will always be a 
serious danger, not only for the natives, but 
also for his own nation.” “But much 
greater is the danger to civilised nations 
by the immigration of coarser or less refined 
elements.” And, therefore, the learned 
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writer wishes a separate evolution of the 
“so-called white and the so-called coloured 
peoples.” And he concludes his paper with 
the following plea for the preservation of 
racial barriers. It is, really, a plea for 
Nationalism. 

“ The brotherhood of man is a good thing, but the 
struggle for life is a far better one. Athens would 
never have become what it was without Sparta, and 
national jealousies and differences, and even the most 
cruel wars, have ever been the real causes of progress 
and mental freedom. 

As long as man is not born with wings, like the 
angels, he will remain subject to the eternal laws of 
nature and therefore he will always have to struggle 
for life and existence. No Hague Conferences, no 
International Tribunals, no international papers and 
peace socities, and no Esperanto and other interna¬ 
tional languages, will ever be able to abolish war. 

The respect due by the white races, to others and by 
the white races to each other, can never be too great, but 
natural law will never allow racial barriers to fall, and 
even national boundaries will never cease to exist. 

Nations will come and go, but racial and national 
antagonism will remain ; and this is well, for mankind 
would become like a herd of sheep, if we were to lose 
our national ambition, and cease to look with pride 
and delight not only on our industries and science, but 
also on our splendid soldiers and our glorious ironclads. 
Let small-minded people whine about the horrid cost of 
Dreadnoughts; as long as every nation in Europe 
spends, year after year, much more money on wine, 
beer, and brandy, than on her army and navy, there 
is no reason to dread our impoverished militarism. 

Si vis , paccm , para helium ; and in reality there is 
no doubt that we shall be the better able to avoid war, 
the better we care for our armour. A nation is free 
only in so far as her own internal affairs are concei ned. 
She lias to respect the rights of other nations as well 
as to defend her own, and her vital interests she will, 
if necessary, defend with blood and iron. 

I have neither time nor have you the 
space to enter into a more detailed exa¬ 
mination of the Proceedings of this World’s 
Races Congress. The printed volume is, 
however, an exceedingly useful vade mecum 
of current thoughts and ideas among Euro¬ 
pean and more or less Europeanised scholars 
and writers regarding some of the fundamen¬ 
tal problems of our time. I would recommend 
it to your readers. They will find much 
food for reflection in these pages, and pos¬ 
sibly also some useful hints and suggestions 
as to the line of work that is needed at 
this moment for furthering their fundamen¬ 
tal, racial or national aims. 

The volume is published by P. S. King and 
Son, Orchard House, Westminster, London, 
and may be had of the publishers I think, 
for seven shillings and sixpence, or about 
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six rupees, including postage in Indian 
money. 

IL 

The Moroccan Carcase. 

Discussing the problem of modern world- 
peace in a late issue of the Modern Review 
I said that the greatest danger to inter¬ 
national peace in our time arises not out of 
European but of Asiatic and African 
politics. There is nothing in Europe over 
which the different European powers are 
likely to come to blows with one another 
in our age. Political power in Europe 
stands finely balanced. The boundaries of 
the different kingdoms, republics, and 
empires are definitely dernarked. The 
commercial and financial relations between 
the different European countries arc complex 
and intimate. A European war would 
throw the entire industrial and financial 
machinery of the belligerents at once out 
of gear. Any possible gain in prestige or 
territory would by no means make good 
the commercial and financial loss resulting 
from such a conflict. But these European 
powers if they fall out with one another at 
all will do so only over what may be called 
some tempting carcase in Asia or Africa. 

Recent events in Morocco have completely 
proved the correctness of this view. France 
had for some time past been playing the 
same part in Morocco that England played 
in Egypt. Internal disturbances have 
furnished the Republic with a plea to send 
an army into the country, “to protect the 
interests of the Sultan.” This is exactly 
what England did in Egypt twenty-eight 
years ago. The English army that went 
to Egypt to support the authority of the 
Khedive against Arahi Pasha remained in 
that country after the so-called rebellion 
was quelled as an army of occupation. 
And it is there still. Egypt is now a British 
protectorate and there is every sign of 
its gradually developing, in name, what 
it is already in fact,—a British Dependency. 
It was a Liberal Government at West¬ 
minster that planned and executed this 
Egyptian policy. The same thing is 
happening in Morocco. France is playing 
the same part there. And we have a 
Liberal Government in London lending its 
influential support to this French policy 
in Morocco. But Germany is also anxious 
to have, as the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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would have said, “a slice of the pig”. This 
is the pith of the whole matter. This is 
the meaning of Germany’s hostile demons¬ 
tration at Agadir. Everybody says that 
Agadir is an inconsequential village. From 
the military point of view the presence of 
a couple of German warships at Agadir 
means absolutely nothing. The significance 
lies not in the physical act but in its moral 
meaning. It is a broad hint to France of 
the intentions of Germany should German 
interests in Africa be ignored by her in lay¬ 
ing her hand upon Morocco. What 
Germany wants is that she should have a 
free hand in certain other African regions, 
for consenting to the French move in 
Morocco. There is talk of war. But it 
is an old adage that barking dogs rarely 
bite. These little war-scares are often times 
got up in our civilisation by financiers and 
journalists. There are huge works both 
in England and on the Continent for the 
manufacture of up-to-date arms and am¬ 
munition. Some people even think that 
the influential owners of these large works, 
have sometimes a direct hand in the work- 
ing up of these war-scares. But whoever 
may be responsible for the present scare it 
is almost certain that there will be no 
European war over the Moroccan carcase. 
Germany will soon climb down. England 
is backing France. The final upshot of 
it may be a tri-partite arrangement be¬ 
tween France, England and Germany which 
will give a free hand to each of these 
powers in regard to certain African ter¬ 
ritories. We may hold Universal Races 
Congresses and convene conferences in 
defence of the rights of dependent natio¬ 
nalities. and subject races, But these 
have no effect upon our practical politics. 
These do not even teach us to put 
a decent face upon our ugly diplomacy. 
When one considers the actualities of modern 
civilised politics one strongly feels the 
sinfulness of neglecting to acquire national 
strength. Incidents like that of Morocco 
seem to lend strength to the Jingo view 
that the most effective way to prevent war 
is to be most thoroughly equipped and pre¬ 
pared for it. 

III. 

'I he New Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 

The month’6 record of thoughts and events 
would be outrageously incomplete without 


a reference to the revised treaty* between 
England and Japan. The proposed Arbi¬ 
tration Treaty between Great Britain and 
United States created the need for this revi¬ 
sion. By the old treaty both England and 
Japan had bound themselves to support each 
other in the event of any conflict between 
either of them and any combination of two 
or more powers. According to the terms 
of that treaty, in case of any possible war 
between Japan on the one side and America 
and some other power on the other, England 
would have been bound to lend her aid to 
Japan against her opponents. This would 
be a violation of the terms of the proposed 
Arbitration Treaty. Consequently that 
treaty could not be concluded without the 
necessary modifications in the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance in regard to America. This 
is the reason of the revised treaty between 
England and Japan. Japan could not say 
no to it. But there seems to be a good deal 
behind this small incident that may not 
just now quite openly meet the eye. This 
is perhaps the beginning of the coming 
European federation or combination. As 
soon as this Japanese Treaty was revised 
the proposal of an arbitration treaty on the 
lines of Mr. Taft’s document has been 
broached to England by Russia. And it 
is not improbable that the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty will be followed by an 
Anglo-Russian arrangement along the same 
lines. All these may augur well for Euro¬ 
pean peace, but do they augur well for 
Asiatic freedom also? That is the question. 
Instead of simplifying, these new develop¬ 
ments seem to be adding more and more to 
the complications of the larger world poli¬ 
tics of our day. 

Towards European Peace. 

Just as I had finished the above, news 
came of the signing of the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty. But it is not only 
England that has entered into this friendly 
compact with the United States, France too 
has done the same. Both the Treaties were 
simultaneously signed yesterday. The 
essential feature of these treaties is that 
they arrange for the appointment of an 
“International Commission of Enquiry” to 
deal with questions that diplomacy may 
have failed to settle. The Commission 
will be composed, not of independent third 
parties, but of representatives of the coun- 
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tries appointed by their respective Govern¬ 
ments. In this respect this Commission 
will be different from the Hague Tribunal. 
The advantage of this arrangement will be 
that the decision of a composite “National” 
Commission like this, will be likely to 
carry the weight of general public opinion 
in the countries represented by the members, 
and so minimise the chances of armed 
conflicts between them. For, it must be 
remembered that in our time, in Europe, it 
is really the mob that create wars, and not 
their kings. The mob, of course, is worked 
up by designing financiers, with the help 
of a venal press. This was clearly proved 
in the last South African War. But in this 
new International Comission of Enquiry we 
shall have an instrument to somewhat 
counteract the designs of greedy financiers. 
Regarding the working of the scheme, I 
read that 

For the purpose of submission questions will be 
divided into two categories —those which are deemed 
to have an international character and those which 
are not. Questions in the former category will, if the 
Commissioners so recommend, be appealed to the 
Hague Tribunal, unless by special agreement some 
other tribunal is created or selected—a reservation no 
doubt prompted by the strong hope that Washington 
entertains of the ultimate adoption by the Powers of 
its project for a Court of Arbitral Justice. It is not, 
however, expected that such an appeal will often be 
made. In most cases the Commission will probably 
be able to present a solution acceptable to the two 
Governments, In regard to disputes not of an inter¬ 
national character the Commission will have power to 
make recommendations for their settlement; and 
should it decide that such a dispute was after all 
susceptible of arbitration, and recommend that it go to 
arbitration, the contracting parties will recognize its 
vei.dict and recommendation. The Treaty further 
provides that at the request of either Government the 
Commissioners shall delay their findings for a year. 
The reason for this clause seems to be to give public 
opinion time, in the case of some particularly vexed 
question, to cool off, so that the Commission's finding 
may run the least danger possible of being wrecked 
<upon the waves of popular agitation, and the principles 
of the Treaty may avoid being discredited. The 
document is, of course, worded so as to exclude from 
the field it covers matters of domestic policy, such as 


the Monroe Doctrine for instance, and questions 
arising out of their enforcement and interpretation. 

The treaty, of course, does not provide 
for unrestricted arbitration. What it 
actually does is to set up “Mechanism for 
the settlement of practically all disputes 
that can reasonably arise between friendly 
nations.” But its greatest significance lies, « 
as l have said, in its immense potentialities 
as an almost world-wide pacifist movement. 
France has already entered into this treaty 
with America. And it is known that 
progress has been already made towards 
similar treaties between the United States 
and Germany, The Netherlands, and Sweden. 
We are told that there are reasonable 
expectations that Japan will soon be a 
party to similar negotiations. Russia alone 
seems to stand out of these. But the rumour 
of an Anglo-Russian Arbitration Treaty 
shows that Russia, too, will soon join the 
pacifist group. 

All this looks very well, and seems to 
augur the approach of the millenium. I 
have little doubt that in the course of a few 
years, these arbitration treaties will be 
formed between all the European powers, 
and between them and Japan also. And 
the question is, what about the rest of the 
world ? For we ought to remember that the 
inclusion of Japan in the confederacy means 
practically nothing to-day to the physically 
and militarily weaker Asiatic or African 
countries. Japan lias sold her soul, if she 
had one to sell. She is as much a European 
power not only politically but even in 
manners and morals, as any European 
people or Government. The progress of 
world peace indicated by this arbitration 
movement may also mean the progress of 
the subjection and serfdom of the larger 
half of modern humanity. It is a pessimis¬ 
tic view, but is there any ground for optim¬ 
ism in the actualities of the world politics 
of our day, so far of course as the non-white 
peoples are concerned ? E. Willis. 


LOVE 


I slip’d into my well-beloved’s arms, 

And lay there stilly, watching his dear face,— 
And as his eyes met mine, 

Our spirits roll’d .together, 

And spread themselves out mightily in space. 


We gave ourselves unto that dearest Heart, 

Beyond the body and the mind’s delight,— 

And in that timeless hour. 

Each sigh’d within the bth6r : 

" Oh that it were the whole world’s bridal night! " 
Maud MacCarthy, L. of G. 
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STRIKES 


F ROM press despatches we learn that an 
epidemic of strikes has broken out in 
England, that the situation in Liverpool 
and London is most grave, and that “ the 
seriousness of the position has depressed the 
markets.” In view of this fact, an economic 
study of modern strikes may be of some 
interest to Indian readers. 

Strikes may rightly be regarded as one of 
the most important economic phenomena 
of the present age. They ate rightly called 
“labor wars,” because they possess all the 
evils of war. They entail an enormous 
waste of productive energy. They cause 
great suffering, and leave, in the heart of 
the vanquished party, (whether employees 
or employers), a feeling of resentment which 
prepares the way for future conflicts. A 
general idea of the economic loss that is 
involved in labor strikes may be formed 
from a study of the history of strikes which 
broke out in Europe during the period 1884— 
1887 and in America in the years 1881—1900. 
Thus in France the coal miners of Decaze- 
ville went on strike for nationalization of 
mines, and the “ whole mining industry of 
France was weighted with a dead loss.” 0 
In Belgium the iron workers and miners 
struck for shorter hours and better wages. 
These strikes “ caused as much suffering and 
loss as could be entailed by a small war.”f 
Several mines were maliciously set on fire. 
Some thousands of wdrkmen were out of 
work. The strikes which took place in the 
United States in the years 1881 to 1900 
cost the employees a loss in wages of nearly 
Rs. 780,000,000 and an expenditure of over 
Rs. 48,000,000 by labor organizations. The 
losses of employers amounted to nearly 
Rs. 369,000,000 (?)4 

According to an estimate of Prof. Farnam 
of Yale University, the average annual 
loss during 1881—94 directly attributable to 

* Spectator —Vol. 59* p. 411. 
f Saturday Review—\ ol. 61, pp. 424-425. 

1 Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor —(Washington)—1901—p. 24. 


strikes and lockouts was more than a third 
of the loss due to commercial failures in 
what was a normal year. 0 From these 
facts it is clear that labor disturbances are 
a very serious source of industrial loss even 
compared with that which results from 
commercial failures, and considering the 
number of possible sufferers, they reach a 
much larger percentage than is reached by 
commercial failures. 

A clear view of the economic effects of 
strikes will be obtained from the following 
tables giving results of strikes in the 
United States : j 

Table 1. 


Showing percentage of employees thrown out 
of work in the trades concerned . 

Percentage of workers thrown 
out of employment. 


Year. 

In succesful 

In partly suc¬ 

In strikes which 

strikes. 

cessful strikes. 

failed. 

1884 

35-86 

3*43 

6071 

1885 

47*54 

9*83 

42*63 

1886 

38-46 

I 4 ' 6 o 

46' 90 

1887 

3361 

696 

Table II. 

59*43 


Showing total number of workers thrown c 

Yea r. 

employment . 

Number of employees 
thrown out of work. 

1884 

* 47^54 

1885 

242,705 

1886 

508,045 

1887 

379726 


Table III. 


Showing proportion of establishments (which 
were concerned in strikes) closed in conse¬ 
quence of strikes . 

v Percentage of establishments 

Year - closed. 

1884 ... 6472 

1885 ... 71*58 

1886 ... 58*24 

1887 ... 57*55 

* Yale Review —Vol. 7, p. 188. 
f The tables have been taken from Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor —(Washington), No. 1, p. 10, 
with the modification that the figures have been given 
in rupees instead of dollars. 
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• Table IV. 

Showing wages loss of employees , assistance to 
employees rendered by labor organizations , 
and loss of employers. 

STRIKES. 

TO DATE WHEN STRIKERS WERE 


RE-EMPLOYED OR EMPLOYED 


Year. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Loss of 


Wages loss 
of 

employees. 

Assistance given to 
employees by labor 
organizations. 

employers. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1884 

23,000,151 

1,223,613 

10,179,219 

1885 

31,989,744 

>.397.481 

13, 1 66,679 

1886 

44.977.359 

3 . 3 & 6 , 39 « 

37,073,424 

1887 

49,681,602 

3,364,617 

20,095,485 


A careful look into these tables reveals 
some interesting and important facts. In 
table i we observe that the percentage of 
workers thrown out of employment was 
much greater in the case of strikes which 
failed than in the case of successful strikes. 
It is clear that the success or failure of a 
strike does not depend upon the mere number of 
strikers. It depends on the general condi¬ 
tions of the economic environment. If the 
conditions of production and trade are such 
that employers cannot, without injury to 
trade, raise wages, a declaration of strike 
will be of no avail to the workers ; on the 
contrary, it will be positively harmful to 
the interest, pi labor as well as of capital. 
Table 3 shows what^t large percentage of 
establishments had to be closed in conse¬ 
quence of ^trikes. Such a considerable 
decrease in the number of productive con¬ 
cerns must have caused a great fall in the 
volume of production and a consequent 
rise in prices of the commodities affected. 
And if these commodities were goods of 
general consumption the rise of prices 
might seriously affect the economic position 
of laborers as well as of other classes of 
people. The significance of table 4 is too 
evident to need any explanation. 

Prof. Farnam, whom we have already 
quoted, thinks that labor strikes may be 
reduced to certain general principles. These 
principles are based on a careful study of 
the labor situations during 1881—1894.* 
Thus, the causes of crises may be grouped 
under three distinct classes, viz ., (1) desire 
for a betterment in the condition of the 
laborer, e.g., better pay, shorter hours of 

♦ Yale Review —Vol. 7, pp. 188—194* 


*83 

work, etc., (2) resistance to an attempt at 
economy on the part of the employer, e.g.* 
reduction of wages or increase of hours of 
work. Such an attempt generally follows 
a commercial crisis, and (3) sympathetic 
strikes. Strikes may sometimes be occasioned 
by other considerations also. These may be 
grouped under the fourth class, viz., miscel¬ 
laneous. The majority of strikes, however, 
involved demand for better terms on the 
part of the laborers rather than a resistance 
to economies. Another fact, and a most 
important one, is that the strikes which 
aimed to secure advantages were more 
successful than those which resisted attempts 
at economy. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that during the period in 
question there were certain tendencies 
which operated steadily to improve the 
general economic situation, and that the 
employers were thus able to raise wages. 
A final conclusion that Prof. Farnam 
draws from his study of the labor situations 
during 1881-1894 is that the complexion 
which a strike will take must always depend 
upon the general tendency of wages. “ If 
the general tendency is upward, then the 
chances are that the strike will mainly 
take the fc rm of a demand for increased 
Images, and that such *a strike will on the 
whole be the most sure of success. If the 
general tendency is downward, we may 
expect to find strikes organized to resist 
a lowering of wages and to meet with 
failure.” 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
conflict of labor and capital in the Western 
World, of which strikes are a violent expres¬ 
sion, has but an academic interest for 
India. “ The rate of wages which appears 
to an American writer ‘ the permanent 
question to the vast majority ef the people 
of civilised lands’ is a matter of very slight 
concern to the working class of India.”* 

The explanation is to be found in our 
existing system of production. Even from 
the stand point of wider economic considera¬ 
tions, we are now called upon not so much 
to help increase of the remuneration of 
labor as to organize our system of produc¬ 
tion on an advanced and efficient basis 
with a view to increasing the national 

* Morison’s Industrial Organization of an Indian 
Province, p. 4. 
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wealth. Efficient production will of course 
require efficient labor. But the industrial 
development of Japan is tending to show 
that efficiency of labor is not necessarily 
connected with high wages. 0 Now empha¬ 
sis should be laid on the means and methods 
of production rather than on the distribu¬ 
tion of products. Concentration of wealth 


need cause no apprehension in thii Country 
for a long time to come. The growth of a 
class of capitalists and captains of industry 
is the crying demand of India. 

Satish Chandra Basu. 

* Marshall’s Economics of Industry —4th Edition— 
p. 249. 


A DOG’S LIE 

By Jean Aicard of the French Academy. 
(Transtaled from the French by K. K . Athavale.) 


I. 

had a blind confidence in him for a long 
time. We loved one another. He was 
a sheep dog with a white coat and a 
a brown head-piece 1 . called him Pierrot. 
Pierrot was used to climb up trees and ladders! 
Sired by a vaulter, perhaps, he performed 
feats of unexpected strength and address. 
He was in love with a wooden spheroid of 
the size of a billianl ball. He brought it 
to me one day and sitting on his hind 
quarters, he had as good, as said to me: — 
Throw it in the brush as far as you can-, l 
will find it for you. anri> you will see what 
fun we shall have. I did his bidding. He 
succeeded wonderfully in his plan. But 
afterwards he became very tiresome - he 
was always saying to me :—“Let us go and 
play with the ball t” 

He entered his master’s study brusquely 
whenever he could, with the ball held in 
his teeth, and standing erect in front, 
with his forepaws resting on the table 
among the papers, valuable letters and 
©pen books, he adressed me thus in his 
most ingratiating canine speech : —“Here’s 
the ball. Throw it by the window and I 
will go to look for it. And you will find 
it most amusing, much more amusing than 
your papers, novels, dramas, and journals ” 
l threw the ball through the window and 
he went. But no, it is not true. I had 
deceived him, the good Pierrot! As soon 
as he was out, the ball was placed on the 
table among the pigeon-holes. Outside, 


Pierrot searched, and searched diligently. 
At last, returning under rhe windows: — 
“Eh ! you over there ! You, man of papers ! 
Wow t Wow! (This last a bit louder). 1 
do not find the ball, it is nowhere. If a 
passer-bv has not taken it, and that is not 
likely, I am sure you must have got it !’’ 

He came up again to the study, dug into 
my pockets with his nose, and looked for 
it among the furniture and in the half-open 
drawers ; then, suddenly, with the air of a 
man striking his forehead, he fixed me with 
a knowing look :—“I bet you, it is on the 
table”. I declined to take up his bet since 
it was actually on the table. With an in¬ 
telligent glance he had followed my regard. 
He espied his ball. To hide it again I took 
it suddenly in my hand. And, then oh! 
then, it was good-bye to work! We had 
parties of extravagant gaiety and mirth! 
He lept and bounded after the ball, and 
wished to have it at any price, he followed 
your least movements and would not leave 
you for a moment, laughing all the while 
with his wagging tail. 

He often made me think of those men 
changed into dogs we read of in fairy tales. 
His eyes were of a tender, profound, and 
imploring humanity, and as much as said :— 
“What do you want ? I am only what I 
am—an animal with four feet; but my 
heart is a human heart, and even better 
than most men’s. Misfortune has taught 
me so many things! I have suffered so 
much ! I suffer so much even today for not 
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being able to express, in words and langu¬ 
age like yours, my fidelity and devotion! 
Yes, I am entirely yours. I love you...like 
a dog! I would die for you if it was neces¬ 
sary. Everything yours is sacred to me. And 
if any stranger dares to touch it, you will 
see what I will do to him.” 

II 

One day, however, we fell out — the dog 
and I, and it was a subject of great regret 
and chagrin to me. But people who believe 
blindly in dogs will not understand me. It 
happened this way :—The cook, one morn¬ 
ing, had killed two pigeons for my dinner. 
She went to the next room to fetch a 
basket to throw the feathers of the pigeons 
in as she proceeded with the plucking. 
When she returned to the kitchen she gave 
vent to a loud cry of surprise, for one of the 
two pigeons had disappeared. She was 
absent from the kitchen for only a few 
seconds. She thought a tramp must have 
undoubtedly passed by and seeing the bird 
lying there temptingly in the open window, 
must have appropriated it. She went out 
to look for the supposed tramp; but there 
was no one in sight. Then, mechanically, 
she thought of the dog and the next moment 
was filled with remorse : “What horror, 
to suspect Pierrot ! He would never steal 
anything ; on the contrary, he would guard 
a leg of mutton all day long without 
touching it, even if he \Vas starving! But 
then, Pierrot was there, in the kitchen, 
sitting on his haunches, with half-closed 
eyes, yawning at intervals; he must have 
had something to do with my pigeons!” 

Pierrot was in the kitchen right enough, 
drowsy, and with a great air of indifference ! 
At this point I was called in. 

“Pierrot!” I called out. He raised his 
sleep-heavy eyes to me as much as to say— 
“Well, what do you want, my master ? I was 
so comfortable! But hold ! I think...a game 
with the ball!” 

“A game with the ball? 1 am of your 
opinion, Catherine; the dog could not have 
stolen the pigeon. If he had stolen it, he 
would certainly now be busy in plucking 
its feathers in some secluded ditch or hole !” 

“But, still, look at him, sir! That dog 
has not the look of Christian innocence 
about him.” 

“What do you mean ?” 


*85 

“I say that at this moment Pierrot has not 
his usual frank air.” 

“Look at me, Pierrot.” 

Instantly with lowered head, Pierrot 
grumbled :—“Would I be here quite calm 
and unconcerned if I had purloined a 
pigeon ? I would now be plucking its 
feathers ! Don’t you think so?” 

He made use of my own argument. It 
seemed to me quite suspicious. 

“Look at me straight in the eves, like 
this.” There was no doubt about the fact 
that he was simulating indifference ! 

“Ah ! my God ! Catherine, it is he ! I am 
sure he is the thief!” 

What I saw in the eyes of the dog was 
painful, horribly painful to my heart. I 
swear to you, reader, that I am quite serious 
in this matter. I had seen in them, distinct¬ 
ly, a human lie. It was very complicated, 
it is true. The dog wished to put in his 
regard a false appearance of sincerity, but 
he was not successful in it, since even a man 
finds it impossible of accomplishing. This 
miracle of the Devil is, people say, still 
possible only to a woman. 

As to Pierrot, he exhausted his strength 
in vain efforts. His strong desire to deceive 
was> in his eyes, struggling with the feeble 
show of sincerity he was able to create; 
but this unaccomplished lie was ftiuch more 
sadly revealing in its expression than a 
direct confession of guilt. I wished to see 
his heart in its nakedness —to be sure of the' 
proof I was looking for. 

Ill 

“Here, take this, l give it to you,” I said 
to the deceiver. 

I offered him the remaining pigeon. He 
regarded me, musing thus:—“Hum! It is 
not possible ! You suspect me and you want 
to find out ? What is your object in giving 
me a pigeon today ? You have never done 
this before!” 

He lifted the bird in his mouth, and 
presently put it back gently on the ground. 
He appeared to say: “I am not a beast 
utterly!” 

“Really it is yours, since I tell you so; I 
think you love pigeons, don’t you ? Very 
well, there’s one for you. As to the rest, 

I had two of them, and I require two. I do 
not know what to do with a single one. 
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I therefore repeat it to you that it is yours— 
this pigeon here.” 

I stroked him with my hand, thinking at 
the same time “Scoundrel ! thief! you 
have deceived me as if you were only a 
man ! You are a treacherous dog ! You have 
undone—falsified—an entire existence of 
loyalty, you scum !” 

But I added aloud :—“Oh j the good dog ! 
the brave and honest dog ] And oh! how 
beautiful he is !” 

It decided him. He took the pigeon in 
his teeth, rose, and went away, slowly, and 
not without turning his head several times 
in my direction—to see, to fathom, my real 
thoughts. As soon as he was outside on 
the terrace, I shut the door noisily, and 
remained there to watch his further move¬ 
ments. 

He went some steps, as if resolved to go 
and devour his prey in some spot at a dis¬ 
tance, then stopped again, dropped his 
pigeon once more on the ground, and re¬ 
flected for a long time. He looked at the 
door several times with his false eyes. Then 
he gave up all idea of looking for a satis¬ 
factory explanation, but contented himself 
with the actual fact, and picking up his 
booty again, trotted away. The further 
and further he went, his tail, timid and 
hesitating in its attitude since our conversa¬ 
tion, became sincere again. “Bah ! that is 
how we always deceive ourselves. No one 
is looking at me ! Ohl happy joy ! who will 
live, will see !” 

I followed him at a distance, and sur¬ 
prised him in the act of scraping a hole in 
the ground diligently with both of his fore¬ 
paws. The pigeon which I had offered him 
traitorously was on one side of the ditch. 
I myself scraped out the earth to the bottom. 
The first pigeon was there, stolen and 
carefully hidden. 

I was broken-hearted. My friend Pierrot 
returning to the instincts of his co-species— 
the Reynards and the wolves, -had buried 
his provisions, and it did not matter. But 


he—a domestic animal—had now learned 
to deceive ! That was the sore point. 

I made in sight of the canine liar a packet 
of the big feathers of my two pigeons, and 
I placed the feather-brush or dust-flicker I 
thus made on my working table. 

And, afterwards, when Pierrot brought 
me his ball, saying to me in a detached air 
like : “ Oh ! well! see you, my dear master, 
do not pore over your papers any longer, 
but come and let us play,” I simply lifted 
up the little feather-broom and Pierrot 
lowered his head, his tail lay down flat in 
shame, and his poor quivering gorge choked. 
The ball dropped from his teeth f and he as 
good as exclaimed : “My God ! My God ! 
you will never forgive me then !” 

“You do not love me,” I told him one 
morning, “ No you don’t, since you have 
deceived me -cheated me, and so know- 
ingly.” 

I do not now remember, who replied to 
me with perfect good humour:—“Yes, yes, 
my dear fellow ! he has always loved you 
and he still loves you sincerely...But what 
will you have? he loved the pigeon also ! 
He is now sufficiently punished, though.” 

Iv. 

I seized the little feather-broom, and 
while Pierrot had no fear about it, 1 said to 
him : “You see this thing for the last time. 
Let it perish, the remainder of your sin and 
disgrace!” So saying I threw the object 
into the fire. Pierrot, gravely sitting, 
looked on while it burned...Then, without 
any noisy demonstration of joy, and without 
leaps or bounds, nobly, but simply, he ad¬ 
vanced to embrace me. Something infinite¬ 
ly sweet swelled my heart within me. 
It was the happiness of forgiveness—of 
pardon. 

And, quite low, just in my ear, my dog 
told me :—“ I know well that happiness, 
you are feeling now. 1 myself, how many 
times and how many things I do forgive 
you, and without your knowing of them, 
either !” 


THE MADHUKARI 

O m! Bhavati bhiksham dehi (my lady! ably addressed, answered back in homely 
give me alms), called aloud the boy Marathi bidding him wait a moment while 
in correct Sanskrit.; but the mistress she got his bhiksha (alms) ready. The boy 
of the house, to whom the request is invari- is a typical Madhukari of Poona and he 
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waits patently as he is told till his pittance 
is forthcoming. The housewife presently 
appears at the kitchen door, the boy hurries 
up to her, carefully places on the ground 
the small copper or brass cup with which 
his left hand is encumbered, and with both 
hands holds up his zoli or alms-satchel 
wide open before the lady, who carefully 
drops into it the alms she has made up for 
him—generally a tiny piece of unleavened 
bread scone made of bajra or jawar flour, 
and occasionally wheaten, charged with a 
morsel of boiled rice and crowned by a 



The Madhukari: 

or a Brahmin boy begging alms for his maintenance 
and education. In his hands he carries his *oJi or 
alms satchel, a mug and a lota. 


drop of dhall, the whole being flanked by a 
pinch of dressed vegetable. If the mistress 
of the house, for such eleemosynary gifts in 
kind come strictly within the purview of 
her own functions in the domestic economy, 
be in a specially gracious mood, she adds 
a thimbleful of vegetable soup or gravy, 
or, perhaps, a cupful of simple or curried 
whey to the customary alms noted above, 
and which the boy takes in a small brass 
mug, tinned inside, which he usually carries, 
expressly for such windfalls, no doubt, in 
his right hand along with the zoli, as 
will be noticed in our illustration. By 
the way this zoli or alms satchel is simply 
a square piece of cloth, the four corners 
of which are tied together in two knots, and 
in the pocket thus formed a medium sized 
brass dinner plate is placed to hold the food. 
Thus armed, and after taking his morning 
ablutions and saying his Sandhya mass, the 
boy sallies forth on his round, in quest of 
food, going from house to house, and visit¬ 
ing some thirty householders, before he is 
able to get together sufficient victuals to 
give him a good breakfast and a more or 
less satisfactory evening meal; and in 
going over this beat of his he has to lose 
at least an hour and a half of his time. 

Captain Molesworth, in his monumental 
Marathi-English Lexicon, defines the 
word Madhukari as being, literally, “the 
business of a bee, /.e., collecting from flower 
to flower, so these beggars from door to door. 
Hence dressed food given in alms to Brah¬ 
mins. One that subsists on victuals obtained 
by begging from door to door.” As a 
matter of fact, the institution of Madhukari 
is very old, its origin being lost in the hoary 
antiquity of the Vedic times. In fact it 
might be said to be co-existent with Brah¬ 
manism itself, for every Brahmin boy, be he 
rich or poor, has to beg once in his life and 
that at the very beginning of his career, im¬ 
mediately after his initiation into the order 
of Dwija , or the twice-born, and after 
wearing the sacred triplet thread for the first 
time. A part of the elaborate ritual of 
initiation consists in the novitiate taking 
the vows of celibacy and poverty during 
a stated period. Formerly every such novi¬ 
tiate had to conform literally and strictly 
to these vows by repairing to the house of 
his Guru and living there as a Bramhachari 
for twelve years, imbibing learning and a 
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knowledge of the Vedic word and lore, and 
maintaining himself during the period on 
the alms-sanctified victuals of Madhukari, 
obtained by begging cooked food from 
the surrounding householders. The old 
GurU'griha, (preceptor’s house) has virtually 
disappeared long since, but the practice of 
Madhukari survives and even flourishes to 
this day in Maratha-land. The reason 
is not far to seek, in that it furnishes 
a convenient way of maintaining him¬ 
self to a Brahmin boy who is anxious 
to learn, but who has either lost his 
parents and has no one to fall back 
upon and to pay for his schooling. Such 
a boy, soon after his thread ceremony, 
betakes himself to the nearest urban centre, 
and obtains shelter in the house of a friend 
or acquaintance of his parents, and with 
Madhukari and occasional pecuniary assist¬ 


ance from charitable members o^his com¬ 
munity, contrives to struggle through the 
vernacular and the primary English courses. 
In this way, at the present moment, there 
are more than a hundred Brahmin boys in 
Poona, attending one or the other of the 
several educational institutions in the City, 
who rely on Madhukari as,the mainstay of 
their living. 

The subject of our illustration is a Brah¬ 
min boy of thirteen reading in the third 
Anglo-Vernacular Standard, who maintains 
himself by Madhukari. He is a bright 
clever youngster who lost his father by 
Plague in 1902. His mother, who is in 
domestic service, helps him with all neces¬ 
saries except food, as for instance books, 
paper, clothes, &c., from her scanty wages. 

K. K. Athavale. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LIVE STOCK IN THE ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION OF CHANDRAGUPTA 

By Norendranath Law, M. A. 


I 1 L 

NE of the chief duties of the state in 
connection with live stock was that 
pertaining to elephants. One of the 
four well-known divisions of the old Hindu 
army was the elephant-force, on the efficiency 
of which depended to a great extent, the 
efficiency of the army as a whole. There has 
been on record many a battle in early Indian 
history in which elephants carried the day. 
Hence, the rearing up of a good breed of 
elephants was recognized as one of the 
special cares of Chandragupta’s government 
which made itself famous by the strength of 
its army-organization, and the killing of an 
elephant was visited with capital punish¬ 
ment. 

The department of elephants was officered 
by several persons. At the head was the 
officer called —the superintendent 

of elephants, whose main duties were—(1) 
to see that the elephant-forests were well- 
protected and (2) to superintend the internal 
arrangements in the elephant-stables and 


the proper training of elephants by experts. 
1'he immediate work of the maintenance 
and upkeep of the elephant-preserves was 
however not his look-out. This was left 
to another officer called the super¬ 

intendent of elephant-forests. He had a 
staff of assistants called the keepers 

of elephant-forests, with whom he had to ac¬ 
quaint himself with the limits as well as 
the paths leading into and out of the forests 
—specially those that were mountainous or 
boggy or contained rivers or lakes. The 
capture of elephants was also their concern 
in which they were helped by a special set 
of men. These were :—(i) ^f%qqr—elephant- 
drivers; (ii) RTqqrfirqr—those who slip nooses 
round the legs of elephants; (iii) Sfaqr— 
boundary-guards; (iv) qrftqrfllrqr—servants 
for miscellaneous works; (v) tronw—forest¬ 
ers; (vi) *p?Nrsr—elephant-trainers. 

The need for the presence of elephant 
trainers mentioned last in the 

above 1 list was owing to the fact that they 
alone could readily ascertain those elephants 
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that wereiit for capture ; for certain classes 
of elephants were exempted from capture, 
viz., those infatuated () and ’diseased 
(oznftR), female elephants that were with 
child (irfiHt and and all those that 

were below twenty or were without tusks 
() ; young elephants ( ) were as a rule 

allowed to remain at large and only a few 
were captured for being trained for sports. 

The captors taking with them 5 or 7 
female elephants ) which . had 

beep specially taught the devices of capture 
roamed about in summer—the season for 
the capture of elephants—in the' forests and 
traced the whereabouts of herds of elephants 
by following the course of their dung and 
urine () and by observing 
their footmarks (tot), the spots where they 
reposed (sraqrorpr) and the banks of rivers, 
lakes, &c., they damaged ( ibr). The 

captors passed along the lines of trees 

(Semercarpus Anacardium—in Bengal called 
Bhela ( wt). One of the reasons for this was 
perhaps that the trees being very shady 
afforded a good resting place for the animals 
and therefore it was near these that the herds 
or clues as to their wanderings were most 
likely to be found. It is also possible that the 
leaves and branches of these trees formed a 
favourite food of the animals, for is 

mentioned as a medicinal plant in the 
extant works on and alike, the 

properties of which according to medical 
authorities (quoted in Elephants and thevr 
diseases by Lt. Col. Evans, p. 144) are mainly 
those of a stimulant and admit of both 
internal and external uses. 

The exact devices that were employed for 
catching the elephants are not described in 
the ArthasSstra but an extract from 
Megasthenes bearing on this point is worth 
quoting. It runs as follows :— 

"The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Round a bare patch of ground is dug a deep trench 
about 5 or 6 stadia (a stadium = 202^ yds. ) in extent 
and over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 
gives access to the enclosure. Into this enclosure are 
introduced 3 or 4 of the best-trained female elephants. 
The men themselves lie in ambush in concealed huts. 
The wild elephants do not approach this trap in the 
day-time but they enter it at night, going in one by 
one. When all have passed the entrance, the men 
secretly close it up ; then, introducing the strongest 
of the tame fighting elephants, they fight it out with 
the wild ones, whom at the same time they Enfeeble 
with hunger. When the latter are now overcome 

* B. Ill, Fragm. XXXVI, Megasthenes. 


with fatigue, the boldest of the drivers dismount un¬ 
observed, and each man creeps under his own elephant, 
and from this position creeps under the bellv of the 
wild elephant and ties his feet together."* 

The sources of supply of elephants in 
those days were the following places, viz : — 
(i) SffafF (ii) ^ (iii) & (eastern portion of 
the district of Shahabad in Behar) supply¬ 
ing elephants of the best quality ; and (iv) 
ura (the east); (v) (vi) wn*T (western 
countries) supplying elephants of the medi¬ 
um quality ; (vit) (Guzerat) (viii'l 
supplying elephants of the inferior quality. 

Stables. 

There were two sets of stables, one in the 
fort and the other, outside; and in the 
former were kept those elephants that had 
already been trained for war and riding, 
and in the latter, those that were being 
tamed, together with the refractory animals. 

An elephant-stable was twice as high as 
the length of an elephant and its width was 
half its height; it was made to face either 
the north or the easf, had separate apart¬ 
ments for female elephants, had a spacious 
corridor and was provided with smooth 
square T-shaped tether-posts called 
which were as long as the length of an 
elephant, and between which were placed 
apertures for the removal of excreta. The 
place for their sleep was similar to that for 
standing, with this difference that in one 
half of it was a raised platform for the 
elephant to lean on. 

Stabling Staff. 

For the stabling of elephants a good 
number of officers was employed. A list 
of such officers set forth in the Arthasastra 
mentions the following:—(i) ele¬ 
phant-doctors ; (ii) —elephant-trainers; 

(iii) —ordinary drivers or mahouts; 

(iv) —the expert mahout who can con¬ 
trol the pace and movement of elephants ; 

(v) —grooms or elephant-keepers ; 

* N. L. Dey’s Geogr. Diet. 

f A country, part of Central Hindustan lying on 
the south-east of the Vindhya mountains—Wilson's 

Sanskrit Diet. WFf has been identified with modern 
Mandasore. Ed. M. R. 

t TO^PT probably stands for TOW, a place in 
Northern India, which is referred to in the Maha- 
bharata, Sabha Parva, Ch. 27, in connection with the 

northern conquests of Arjuna, thus: 

TOTOfam: 11" 
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(vi) —attendants ; (vii) fawner— 

cooks ; (viii) qncfaqr—grass-suppliers; (ix) ^T*- 
tnfaqr—those who put fetters round their feet; 
(x) srefaw— guards ; (xi) —those who 

take care of the elephants at night. 

These officers were given wages and 
allowances of food and a deduction was 
made from their dues for negligence of their 
duties e.g., allowing a stranger to ride the 
elephants, striking them in the vital parts 
of their body, not cleansing the stables, &c. 

Daily routine . 

Their bathing hours were fixed once in the 
morning between 6— 7-30 A. m. and again 
towards the afternoon between 3—4-30 p. m. 
The two bathing hours were followed by 
hours of meal which was also twice allowed. 
The forenoon was the time for their physi¬ 
cal exercise and afternoon for their drink. 
Two out of the eight parts of night were 
spent in sleep (^s) and three in waking 
sleep ( ). 

Rations . 


The quantity of ration to be given to an 
elephant was regulated generally according 
to its age, which was inferred from its size 
and other physical features; and for this 
purpose elephants were divided into three 
groups, vis., —(1) those that were 14 ft. high, 
18 ft. long and 20 ft. in circumference and 
were from these measurements inferred to 
be of 40 years of age ; (ii) those that were 
30 years old ; and (iii) those that were 25 
years old. 

The diet for the second group was one- 
quarter less than that of the first; and the 
diet of the third group was one-quarter less 
than that of the second. 

The dietary of the first group comprised 
the following:— 

Quantities. Modern Equivalents. 

1 drona ( ) of rice ( 7 ^) 4* c hataks 

£ (*n*w) of oil (to) ' i* chatak 

3 prasthas of (iffr ) Rhee 3j , {anchas 


10 palas of salt 

50 palas of iffa i.e . fleshy 
parts or pulp of fruits 

1 of TO (drink) or 

2 HHf's of curd 


4 j sikis 

1 chatak 4 sikis 
1 \ chataks 


10 palas of sugar ( for 
making food palatable 

1 of liquor ( qq ) or 

2 of milk ( qjj: ) 

2 vnr/s of meadow grass ( ) 

2! of SFq (sporting grass) 


1 1 chataks 
5 

6 seers 
61 seers 


4 4 sikis 


1 of hay ,1 scer 

(, 

and any amount of stalks of various sorts of pulse, 
i prastha of oil (il kanchas) and l prastha 

of the same siki) were given respectively 
for rubbing the body and the head with; 
and for a light in each apartment () 
j prastha of oil was fixed. 

An elephant of 16 ft. in height and in rut 
was given the same amount of food as one 
of 14 ft. and the rest when in rut were 
given food according to their size. A young 
elephant captured for sports ( fac*; ) was fed 
on milk and meadow-grass. 


Training of elephants. 


It was one of the most important duties 
of the Superintendent of elephants to see 
that proper training was given to the ani¬ 
mals under his charge by expert trainers. 
The elephants were divided into the follow¬ 
ing four classes acording to their train¬ 
ing:— 

(i) —those that were being tamed ; (ii) 

—those trained for war; (iii) — 

those trained for riding, &c., in times of 
peace ; (iv) °qp*f—those that were refractory 
and difficult to be broken. 

As regards the taming of elephants there 
were several clearly marked out stages in 
its process. 

The process began when the animal was 
first brought to attach itself to a herd of 
tamed elephants and lost its wildness by 
contact with them. This was called the 
stage of the training, Then the ani¬ 
mal was cleverly thrown into a pit specially 
dug to subdue its ferocity. This was the 
stage. The next step in the tam¬ 
ing—(qrforcr)— was to keep the animal con¬ 
fined within a particular area of the forest 
instead of allowing it to roam at large. 
The next disciplinary measure was to tie 
the animal to a post when it was found to 
be sufficiently gentle for the purpose (qrwrar). 
The taming was completed when the ele¬ 
phant became so gentle that it allowed its 
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driver oi *trainer to sit on its withers without 
protest. This was the stage. 

Of the elephants tamed in the above way 
some were selected for military training 
and some for purposes of ordinary work. 

As regards military training, the prelimi¬ 
nary steps adopted were to accustom the 
elephant to girths ( ) and collars 

(lltswil) and to co-operation with a herd in 
a common work (). 

Then the animal was taught the follow¬ 
ing movements necessary for war : — 

(i) —rising, bending, jumping over 

fences, &c.; (ii) —turning; (iii) — 
moving forward straight or transverse or 
making serpentine movement ; (iv) — 

killing and trampling down ; (v) - 

fighting with other elephants ; (vi) •mPCRF*! — 
assailing forts and cities; (vii) — 

other cognate movements relating to war. 

With regard to the training of elephants 
in riding they were first taken through the 
preliminary processes of discipline through 
arr.'^^, Tffirqpjj or drudge-work and 
or responsiveness to signs. 

Then they were trained in the following 
movements, viz .,— (i) - nimbieness of 

movements; (ii) -allowing itself 

to be mounted from another elephant ; (iii,) 
-trotting ; (iv) —moving with 

two or three legs ; (v) —readiness to 

be driven by a mere stick ; (vi) 
submitting to an iron hook ; (vii) — 

readiness to be driven by mere signs, (viii) 
iTTJrrqqf — trained in hunting. 

Lastly, there were those elephants that 
were regarded as the failures of training. 
Their viciousness generally consisted in 
aversion to work, obstinacy, perversity, 
unsteadiness and bad temper. There were 
3 classes of such elephants, viz. — (i) suddha , 
having unmitigated viciousness, (2) suvraia , 
clever at mischief and (3) vishama , i.e., hav¬ 
ing vices of all types. The only way to 

* Bhattaswamy has explained as the pro¬ 

cess by which elephants that were unfit for work owing 
to stoutness, thinness or other defects were rendered 

useful. The word also occurs in the 

^ qraqiTOfff«T> p. 49, to denote elephants that were 
weak either naturally or through some disease or 
through effect of medicines : 

snfaftrcnfq jpWVwrfif i 
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keep them under control was punishment 
and the use of fetters and other means to 
control their vicious tendencies. For these 
purposes there were in use bridles (qroq^rh 
leg chains (qfcsjq), frontal fetters ( ), 

hooks and other mechanical devices. 

Ornaments. 

Among the ornaments of elephants are 

mentioned necklaces such as qsrspsft, 'SpCWTO 
as well as litter and howdah (Wt), and 
among war-accoutrements are mentioned 
mail armour ( ), clubs ), quivers of 

arrows etc. 

Medical treatment. 

As in the case of cows and horses, there 
were doctors employed to apply medicines 
to elephants suffering from diseases due to 
overwork, rut or old ages. Their chief 
duties were, however, preventive in their 
character—taking care that the physical 
conditions surrounding the life of the ele¬ 
phants corresponded strictly to the rules of 

hygiene and sanitation (WTTirgfl). Failure 
to take the necessary steps for the health of 
elephants was punishable with fines. There 
was also inspection as regards the proper 
growth and harmonious development of all 
the parts of the body of an elephant. This 
was regulated according to several standards 
and types of its physical development. 

There were also certain rules observed for 
the cutting of tusks of elephants ; for ele¬ 
phants born in countries irrigated by rivers, 
who had therefore speedy growth of tusks, 
the cutting was done once in 2.V years ; and 
for mountainous elephants whose tusks 
grew more slowly, it was done once in 5 
years. The rule was to leave at the root a 
length equal to twice the circumference 
of the tusk measured at the base. 

Ceremonies for the welfare of elephants. 

As in regard to horses, certain ceremonies 
were observed to propitiate unseen agencies 
for the welfare of elephants. Thus or 
waving of lights was performed thrice daily 
in the rainy season and at the periods of 
conjunction of two seasons. Sacrifices to 
Bhutas were also performed on new-moon 
and full-moon days, as also to fbnift or 
Kartikeya, the God of War. 

We have now completed our account of 
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the Department of Live Stock in Chandra- 
gupta’s Government and have seen the 
comprehensive character of its scope and 
work touchiug the welfare and growth of 


those important animals like the«cow, the 
horse or the elephant on which depended to 
a great extent both the economic prosperity 
and political security of the country. 


THE ETHICAL TENDENCIES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION 

By Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


I 

HE modern civilisation of the West, or 
Western civilisation as it has been 
briefly called, may be said to date 
from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The forces of which it is the 
resultant then came into active operation 
and have ever since been increasing in in¬ 
tensity. The more important of these forces 
are the democratic spirit and the develop¬ 
ment of Natural Science especially of its 
industrial applications. Western writers 
generally include Christianity among them. 
During the Middle Ages, Christianity un¬ 
doubtedly exerted a certain amount of 
beneficial influence upon the progress of 
morals. The Church often procured the 
manumission of slaves and inculcated 
charity. But the attitude of hostility which 
it assumed towards intellectual progress 
was highly prejudicial to moral advance¬ 
ment. For several centuries Roman Catho¬ 
licism pursued a policy of relentless perse¬ 
cution for religious and intellectual heresy. 
The Reformation no doubt aided intellec¬ 
tual progress in modern Europe, but it did 
so indirectly by establishing the right of 
private interpretation of the Scriptures and 
thus fostering individualism. The Reformers 
were as strongly oppesed to Science as the 
Inquisitors. The Reformers, no less than 
the Catholics, believed that there was no 
science but what was in strict accordance 
with the Bible. According to Luther, 
Aristotle is “truly a devil, a horrid calum¬ 
niator, a wicked sycophant, a prince of dark¬ 
ness, a real apollyon, a beast, a most horrid 
impostor on mankind, one in whom there 
is scarcely any philosophy, a public and 
professed liar, a goat, a complete epicure, 
this twice execrable Aristotle.*’ 


Christianity is an Eastern religion. Its 
noble moral ideal is the same as that of the 
sublime religion preached by Gautama the 
Buddha, and had been gradually evolved in 
India some centuries before the advent of 
Christ. Christian altruism was not compatible 
with the stage of progress which Europe had 
attained at the time of its adoption. The 
doctrine of relentless, eternal punishment 
by fire, the fiendish delight which theo¬ 
logians like Tertullian took in contemplat¬ 
ing the hideous scenes of endless torture in 
hell, and the systematic, deliberate, barba¬ 
rity with which the Christian Church 
persecuted the Jews and other heretics 
harmonised with the nature of nations 
whose favourite pastimes even among 
refined classes were bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, who treated with remorseless 
cruelty, often accompanied by treachery 
and deception, the peoples they came in 
contact with in America, Australia and 
elsewhere, who developed a form of slavery 
which was characterised by inhumanity 
unprecedented in the history of civilised 
man, and who wore dominated by the 
military spirit to such an extent that their 
only heroes were men who excelled in the 
art of warfare. It is since the eighteenth 
century, that the Western world has been 
moving towards the moral ideal of Christian¬ 
ity. The Christian Church, especially the 
Orthodox Church, has had but little in¬ 
fluence upon this movement. Its moving 
spirits have mostly been outside the pale of 
that Church —Sceptics, Agnostics, Pantheists, 
Buddhists, Monotheists, Rationalists, and 
Positivists. Des Cartes, the father of Moral 
Philosophy in modern Europe, whose writ¬ 
ings greatly influenced the gradual decline 
of dogmatic theology, was denounced as 
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an atheist# by Protestants, and held to be as 
dangerons as Luther or Calvin by Catholics. 
Montaigue and the French Encyclopaedists, 
Comte, Beccaria, Bentham, Mill, Herbert 
Spencer and a host of other great men whose 
writings and personal influence have done 
so much to elevate the moral standard of 
modern Europe were all outside the Church. 
Among Christians, it is chiefly the dissenters 
who have furthered moral advancement. 
The Quakers took the first steps towards the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. Men like 
Tolstoi who endeavour to lead a truly 
Christian life are anathematised by the 
Orthodox Church. The dogmas of Christian¬ 
ity have but little hold now upon the 
cultured classes. Morality among them has 
been disassociated from religion. The 
motive impulse of moral progress comes 
not from inside but from outside the Church. 

It has always been so in the history of 
the moral advancement of mankind. In 
Greece it was the philosophers, and not the 
priests, who advanced morality. In India 
the strongest impetus to ethical progress 
was given by the Buddha and his followers 
who seceded from the established religion 
of the country. 

Such must always be the case on a priori 
grounds. The religion of the mass of the 
people must be adapted to their moral and 
intellectual faculties which are in a much 
lower state of development than that of a 
few men among them who may be called 
intellectual and moral geniuses, who tower¬ 
ing above their fellowmen endeavour to 
disseminate ideas of moral, excellence far 
in advance of their times. The mass of the 
people take a long time to absorb those 
ideas. The process must necessarily be a 
very slow one especially when we consider 
the fact which is patent to every sociological 
observer, that large communities are occa¬ 
sionally subject to what may be called 
moral atavism. Hence in the case of a 
progressive civilisation, the influence of the 
religion accepted by the mass of the people 
upon ethical advancement must be com¬ 
paratively small and will largely depend 
upon the diffusion of knowledge. 

This is a most potent force in moral pro¬ 
gress, and the democratic spirit of the age 
has given it full play. Never before in the 
history of man was knowledge so widely 
disseminated as in the Western world at the 


present day. Opinions for which men like 
Bruno and Galileo were burnt at the stake 
are now the common possession of the man 
in the street. Saner views prevail now in 
regard to the origin and the age of the earth 
and of the place of man in it. The mar¬ 
vellous discoveries of the various branches 
of natural science and of philology and 
archaeology are popularised and propagated 
through all sections of the community. 
The torch of Truth held aloft by science 
and research has been showing man the 
right path. Ignorance breeds superstition 
and vice. True knowledge kills them and 
fosters virtue. The Western world now 
knows that the age of the earth is to be 
reckoned not in thousands but in millions 
of years, that man instead of being created 
in a day is only the last and most highly 
developed form of a gradually progressive 
series of organisms, that it is his moral and 
spiritual faculties which differentiate man 
from the lower animals, that Western civili¬ 
sation is not the first product of human 
aspiration for ethical advancement, but that 
centuries before the Christian Era there 
arose civilisations with moral ideals as high 
as, or even higher than those current in the 
West, in which humanity was carried to 
such a high stage of development that the 
military spirit was entirely suppressed, large 
classes abjured flesh food, and hospitals were 
erected not only for human beings but also 
for lower animals. It is owing more to the 
spread of culture and enlightenment due to 
a well-organised system of education than 
to any other cause, that Europe since the 
beginning of the last century has been slowly 
emerging from the predatory stage and has 
been developing a high sense of justice and 
benevolence as is evidenced by the Peace 
Movement which has of late been slowly 
gaining in strength, by the extending net¬ 
work of beneficent organisations for reliev¬ 
ing distress and misery, and by such move¬ 
ments as the Universal Races Congress 
which strives to improve the relations at 
present subsisting between the stronger and 
the weaker peoples of the world. 

It should be observed, however, that the 
democratic spirit is not necessarily an indi¬ 
cation of a high stage of civilisation, and 
that the good it does is not of an unmixed 
character. It is often represented as if the 
free spirit were the distinguishing feature 
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and the special product of Western civilisa- 
tion. According to Hegel and many other 
Western writers, the history of mankind is a 
history of the “necessary development of the 
free spirit through the different forms of 
political organisations; the first being that 
of the Oriental monarchy, in which free¬ 
dom belongs to the monarch only; the 
second that of the Greco-Roman Republics 
in which a select body of free citizens is 
sustained on a basis of slavery ; while 
finally in the modern societies sprung from 
the Teutonic invasion of the decaying 
Roman empire, freedom is recognised as 
the natural right of all members of the 
community-” This conclusion is based 
upon an incorrect view of sociological 
phenomena. Inequality and restriction of 
freedom are the necessary concomitants of 
differentiation of function and, therefore, of 
social progress. In primitive societies 
where even the chief is but little distin¬ 
guished from the rest of the community, 
there is considerable individual freedom, 
and the Government is generally demo¬ 
cratic. The curtailment of freedom 
imposed by the Oriental monarchy or by 
the Greco-Roman Republics was the result 
of considerable social organisation and 
progress. The right of equality enjoyed by 
the Teutonic peoples even at the time of 
Tacitus was subsequently lost in the course 
of social evolution. The democratic 
movement of modern Europe originated in 
a revulsion of feeling against the despotism 
of the Middle Ages and is an attempt to go 
back to the primitive condition of freedom. 
The progress of a community is never a 
continuous forward movement. It is the 
resultant of various forces which pull it in 
different, and some times opposite, direc¬ 
tions. The regulating organisation which 
is necessitated by increased differentiation 
gradually usurps more than is needful or 
beneficial for progress. The regulated part 
of the community in course of time rebels 
against such encroachment and tries to 
recover the ground lost by it. The demo¬ 
cratic agitation inaugurated by the French 
Revolution is such a movement. It has 
by restoring the balance between the regu¬ 
lating and the regulated parts of the com¬ 
munity greatly helped progress in various 
ways. 

But, as the mass of the people are being 


levelled up intellectually and* ethically, 
the superior men among them are to some 
extent being levelled down. The lower 
strata are being raised at the expense of the 
higher. In every community a few gifted 
wise men try to elevate the mass of the 
people by their precepts and examples. 
The progress of the community depends 
upon whether the influence of the former 
is greater than that of the latter , whether 
the upward impulse is stronger than the 
downward. Under excessive democratic 
influence such as is noticeable in the West 
at the present day, the elevatory movement 
tends to be greatly weakened. This 
tendency is noticeable in politics and 
ethics as well as in literature and art. 
Authors having to adopl themselves to the 
moral and intellectual capabilities and 
tastes of the generally unregenerate mob, 
there is an exuberant profusion of shallow, 
sensational literature, but a great dearth 
of thoughtful works such as would promote 
culture and elevate character. Knowledge 
is extending over a wider surface, but is 
losing in depth. In literature and art there 
is noticeable a marked falling off from the 
standard of excellence of the last century. 
In politics the excessive increase of demo¬ 
cratic influence tends to the exclusion of 
the wise and the good from Government as 
they cannot stoop to practices which are 
generally necessary to secure the votes of 
constituencies whose moral ideals leave 
much to be desired. 

The ethical tendency of such exclusion is 
far from wholesome. The most democratic 
of modern governments are among the 
most corrupt and least able to check sangui¬ 
nary outbreaks of mob-savagery. The 
treatment which the aliens and natives 
receive from the democracies of America, 
Africa, and Australia is the very reverse 
of what may be expected from that growth 
of the altruistic sentiment which ideas of 
equality and paternity are expected to foster. 
Such ideas restricted within a nation do not 
betoken a high degree of moral development, 
or, sometimes, any moral development at 
all. Even within such narrow limits the 
higher regulating orders often grant rights 
and privileges to the lower, regulated classes 
more from fear of losing votes or of causing 
popular outbreaks, than from moral com¬ 
pulsion. Even the women of England are 
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following #the course which the other sec¬ 
tions of the community have generally 
adopted hitherto to wrest rights from the 
Government. In order to obtain Parliament¬ 
ary franchise they cause riots, and at elec¬ 
tion times give their support to such candi¬ 
dates only as will favour their cause. The 
labouring classes, the “Have-nots” obtain 
their rights from the Capitalist classes, the 
“Haves,” by well-organised strikes often 
attended by serious riots. The ultimate 
question between every two nations, and 
between the different classes of every nation, 
even more than between every two human 
beings, still is, unfortunately, in the highly 
expressive though somewhat exaggerated 
language of Carlyle : “Can I kill thee, or 
canst thou kill me.” 

The genuineness of the loud cry of “liber¬ 
ty, equality and fraternity” is best tested 
when the Western nations come into contact 
with the weaker peoples of the world. 
The deception and inhumanity with which 
they treated the aboriginal peoples of Ame¬ 
rica, Africa and Australia forms a sad 
chapter in the history of man. That 
chapter does not appear to be quite 
closed as yet. The atrocities committed 
by a civilised Western power in the Congo 
are of recent date, as are also the 
barbarities committed by the Western 
Powers in China to revenge the mutiny of 
the Boxers and the killing of an ambassa¬ 
dor. Notwithstanding the famous decla¬ 
ration of independence intimating that 
“all men are born equal, &c.,” Negroes in 
many parts of America, even those who are 
well-educated and prosperous, are not allow¬ 
ed to ride in the same vehicle as the whites, 
let alone eat together in the same restau¬ 
rant. They are often mobbed and “lynched” 
in a most barbarous manner. The Euro¬ 
peans of Australia, Canada and the South 
African Colonies have the right of unrestrict¬ 
ed admission into India and of engaging 
in any occupations • they choose. The 
severest and most humiliating restrictins 
are, however, imposed by them upon the 
admission of Indians, even of the educated 
classes, into their territories. The doors of 
the Transvaal have been absolutely closed 
to all Indians, no matter what their position 
and qualifications may be, since 1907. In¬ 
dians who are already in the Transvaal 
cannot hold immoveable property, are de¬ 


barred from Burghers 1 rights and are obliged 
to live in locations set apart for them. 
They are harassed in the matter of obtaining 
trading licenses and have to submit to the 
indignity of being refused the use of foot¬ 
paths and tramcars. The system of inden¬ 
tured labour which obtained in Natal 
until quite recently and is still prevalent 
in some other colonies is but little distin¬ 
guished from slavery. Aristotle's definition 
of the term “slave” as a “live tool” applies 
to the indentured labourers in Queensland, 
Demerara, Fiji and various other colonies. 
He is exploited without any regard for 
his own interest. In Natal the rate of sui¬ 
cide among indentured Indians was 551 per 
million during the quinquennium 1904—08 
whereas the suicide rate in India is 37 per 
million. The domiciled Indians in Natal 
are denied the right of entry into the 
province of their wives and children : and 
an invidious and obnoxious tax of £ 3 per 
annum is imposed upon every Indian, male 
as well female. The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment is disposed to do justice to the Indians 
as the discontent created by their ill treat¬ 
ment among all classes of the population in 
India is an element of political danger, 
but is helpless, as are also some noble mind¬ 
ed Englishmen who sympathise with the 
Indians of Natal and Transvaal. 

The essential cause of cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion in South Africa, according to Mr. 
Bryce is “the strong feeling of dislike and 
contempt—one might almost say of hostility 
—which the bulk of the whites show towards 
their black neighbours.” 

The compound and location systems 
which prevail in S. Africa for exploiting 
black labour, do not differ much, if at all, 
from slavery, and lead to the most deplorable 
demoralisation. Once in the location, the 
natives are prevented by law from having 
enough land to live upon, prevented from 
leaving the land by a rigorous system of 
passes, deliberately reduced to destitution by 
a Hut Tax and a Labour Tax ; and thus 
forced to work at two-pence a day, or what¬ 
ever wage the Chamber of Mines thinks fit. 

The law of equal freedom with only such 
restraint as is essential for social order is 
one of the fundamental laws of morality, 
and the ethical advancement of a nation 
may be measured by the manner arid the 
degree of its conformity to it. Judged by 
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this test, much progress has been made in 
the West, since the eighteenth century, but 
there is yet much to be achieved. Among 
the more advanced nations of the West 
there is now hardly any restriction upon 
thought and its expression and there are 
institutions and movements which indicate 
considerable development of humanity and 
benevolence. That this development, how¬ 


ever, still falls far short of the standard of a 
high stage of civilisation is evidenced by 
the militant attitude and aggressive spirit 
of the great Powers, the ceaseless conflicts 
between Capital and Labour, which are often 
accompanied by sanguinary outbreaks of 
mob savagery, and above all, by the 
generally cruel and barbarous treatment of 
the weaker peoples of the world. 


THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES 


(August) 

I 

India and I'he East jn English 
Magazines. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
HERE are two articles of some special 
interest to the Indian reader in the 
August “Nineteenth Century and 
After.’* One of these is by Mr. Edwin 
Bevan, headed—The East, The West, and 
Human Progress. It is a sober, and scholarly 
discourse on the influence of the West on 
the East. Mr. Bevan is a man of large 
sympathies, and a genuinely eager desire 
to know and understand the great problems 
that engage his thought. A well-known 
Oxford-man, he has won for himself a fairly 
recognised position among present day 
English essayists. He mixes very freely 
with the Indians, resident in England, and 
is always ready to listen to and realise their 
point of view. This has given him a some¬ 
what deeper insight into the fundamentals 
of the problem he discusses in this lengthy 
paper than is usually seen in English writers 
dealing with what they call “Oriental 
Subjects.” For once we find, in Mr. Bevan, 
an English scholar who has fully realised 
the folly of classing every Asiatic and 
African people as “Orientals.” Possibly 
there are certain things that are common to 
all these multitudinous countries and 
cultures. But they are much less numerous 
in quantity, and less significant in quality 
than other things wherein the different 
Orientals stand distinguished from one 
another. And these differences are far more 


vital than any that are found among those 
who are usually termed “Westerners.” The 
points of similarity between a Frenchman, 
a German, an Italian, a Yankee, and an 
Englishman, are far larger and closer than 
any that may be observed between the 
Persian and the Egyptian, or between the 
Hindu and the Chinese. The fact, however, is, 
as Mr. Bevan points out, that the generalisa¬ 
tion “Oriental,” is essentially a negative 
generalisation. It simply means, “not- 
European.” And it is best to bear this fact 
in mind, when rushing into conclusions 
regarding the results of the present contact 
between the West and the East. 

The West is, as Mr. Bevan points out, 
essentially Hellenistic,—a child of the 
ancient culture and civilisation of Greece 
and Rome. Mr. Bevan calls this civilisa¬ 
tion, Rationalistic. For what in the last 
resort gave its peculiar note to Hellenism 
as against all that existed outside of it ?— 
asks Mr. Bevan ; and answers the question 
thus :— 

Surely just in the singular development of those 
mental faculties, which we associate with rationalism, 
the critical intellect, the bent to submit traditions and 
beliefs to logical examination, the desire to get the 
values of things in their real proportions. It was 
because the Greeks could stand off from established 
custom, and ask the reason why, that they cou d make 
political progress; because they could feel the 
inadequacy of ancestral mythology and ask what the 
world was really made of, that they could lay the 
foundations of rational science. It was fundamentall y 
the same mental quality which kept their Art for aU 
its idealism so sane , so closely in touch with Nature, 
which eliminated instinctively the disproportionate, 
the monstrous. 

The italics in this extract are mine. The 
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general characterisation of Greek culture 
here is correct,—correct, that is to say, as 
statement of fact, hut exceedingly mislead¬ 
ing as suggesting a comparison with what 
is called the East. Mr. Bevan claims “the 
critical intellect” for the Greeks in a 
sense in which, he evidently suggests, it 
could not be claimed for others. In the 
same way, he uses the words the real and sane 
here as peculiar qualities of the Greek mind. 
In one sense,—that is in the sense in which 
Mr. Bevan evidently uses the terms, he is 
perhaps right. But is that the real sense ? 
that is the question. Both reality and sanity, 
according to Mr. Bevan as used here, 
belong essentially to what may be strictly 
called the sensuous plane. The logic that 
he talks of here is clearly what is now cal¬ 
led, formal logic. But the “realities” of 
formal logic are not the only, nor the high¬ 
est and most real, realities : are they? The 
“mental faculties” he talks of here, are essen¬ 
tially intellectual faculties; those belong¬ 
ing to the realm of what in Sanskrit is 
called the Manas ; which.^s not the same as 
Vijnanam. He evidently forgets here, 
what may be called the higher critical 
faculty, which does not simply analyse 
but synthetise as well, which works far 
beyond the limits of the ordinary intellec¬ 
tual categories of identity and difference. 
The intellect, the critical faculty, the 
rationalism that Mr. Bevan seems to have 
in his mind here, is that which seizes what 
he calls the real proportions of things, by 
classifying them either as identical with or 
different from one another. A is either 
B or A is not B. But there is another, and 
a higher judgment also—the judgment of 
Vijnanam —which might well say a that A 
is, at once, B and not B. In the ethical 
plane similarly, it would say a thing is both 
good and bad, simultaneously. As for Art, 
the sanity or insanity of Art may be deter¬ 
mined by canons that the Greeks never 
knew. 

The fact, really, is, that Mr. Bevan has 
fallen here into the common European error 
of applying the generalisations of the pecu¬ 
liar experiences of Europe, to the interpre¬ 
tation of the widely different life of India. 
There is a difference between Europe and 
India—it is a difference that does not, neces¬ 
sarily, imply superiority or inferiority. It is 
a difference of emphasis and modes, and 


not of substance or truth. Greece was cri¬ 
tical in her own way, so was India too, 
equally critical, in her own way. It is not 
Greece alone that possessed “the bent to 
submit traditions and beliefs to logical 
examination.” India also did the same, 
from age to age. and does it even today. 
The richness of India’s energetical literature, 
as well as the general course of her social 
evolution, prove the presence and operation 
of this “critical" spirit. I should like to see 
a better and completer canon of logical 
criticism than that of Jaimini, as laid down, 
at the very beginning of the Purva Mimansa. 
The problem of that Mimansa is to discover 
the true meaning of the Vedas, from the 
ritualistic point of view. Scripture, doubt, 
criticism,—the Sanskrit term is Vichar — 
these are the three steps of this method. 
This leads to some conclusion, - but tenta¬ 
tive only. This tentative conclusion 
has to be confirmed by (i) the rational 
adaptation of it to the text and 
(ii) its general harmony with the whole 
Scripture. 'Phis is scriptural criticism only. 
But the priciples underlying it are universal. 
Hindu logic, both deductive and inductive, as 
well as what may be called * transcendental, 
and Hindu Philosophy, - all these are move¬ 
ments of the critical faculty of the Hindu. 
The successive schools of interpreters both 
of the religion and the social institutes of 
the Hindus, show that they too, like the 
Greeks, always submitted traditions and 
beliefs to logical examination. But, it 
cannot be denied, that their standard of 
values, whether intellectual, social,*or artis¬ 
tic, or moral, was different from that of the 
Greeks. The real difference between the 
Greek and the Hindu mind, was that 
while the emphasis of one was on the 
objective, that of the other was on the sub¬ 
jective aspect of human life and experi¬ 
ence. This is, even today, the funda¬ 
mental difference between Europe and 
India. And what is needed is not that one 
civilisation shall supplant the other, but that 
they must, in the interest of human progress, 
supplement and correct each other. Europe 
must learn the lesson that India has to 
teach : India must also learn what Europe 
has to teach. Put in these general terms, 
both sides would accept this. But I do not 
know, if considered in details, Mr. Bevan's 
position would be acceptable to the Indian 
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thinker. In any case, in his concluding 
paragraph, he has clearly fallen into the 
common error of regarding the Nationalist, 
as an uncritical conservative, who desires to 
shut out the light of day, and put back the 
hand of time. The Nationalist is not un¬ 
critical, but he is equally critical in the 
examination of his own social deficiencies, as 
he is in that of the clamant systems and insti¬ 
tutions which seek to “reform” them. When 
Europe has fairly solved her own problems, 
she might claim to lead us to the light, but 
now,--well, at least it can only be a case 
of the blind leading the blind. 

The other article in the “Nineteenth 
Century and After” of Indian interest is a 
rambling description of the Kumbha Mela 
at Hurdwar, by one Lieut. Colonel Samuel 
J. Thomson, C. I. E. of the I. M. S. It is 


absolutely unilluminating, and hardly 

deserving of a place in a magazine of the 
reputation of the Nineteenth Century . But in 
these decadent days, one need not wonder 
at it. 

The Contemporary . 

In the Contemporary for August the only 
article of special Indian interest is the first of 
what is likely to be a series on Indian Law and 
English Legislation by Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair. It is exceedingly dissapointing. Its 
social-reform bias has vitiated the whole 
standpoint from which the writer approach¬ 
es his theme. But I have neither time 
nor space to consider it in detail today. 
Possibly when the series is completed, 1 
may return to it another day. 

N. H. D. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
able, as there is always great pressure on our space. 


“The Contemptible Bengali.” 

I wonder, Mr, Editor, if Sir Pratap, the Rajput who 
has made himself notorious by certain silly remarks 
he made to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, has heard of the 
Mohan Bagan team ; and whether he still brags “to 
do damage” to the Bengalis with the “handles of the 
clubs.” We should advise him to bring out a Rajput 
football eleven and play Mohan Bagan. That would 
be jolly. 

Bengali. 

“What have true Sikhs to say to this V f 

In the August issue of “The Modern Review” you 
have given a quotation from a certain English Maga¬ 
zine wherein a Sikh officer is reported to have said 
to an English major “If the English leave the country, 
we would see to it that there be neither a merchant 
nor a virgin left in Bengal in a month.” You justly 
characterise this Sikh officer as a “beast,” and none 
but those who are most ignorant of our society would 
declare such a beast to be a “Sikh of Sikhs". You 
ask “What have true Sikhs to say to this?” Well, if 
an unthinking rdgue whose business is to loot mer¬ 
chants and dishonour virgins is held up as a “Sikh of 
Sikhs”, it is nothing short of lowering our community 
in the estimation of the public. It is strange that any 
man of common sense could listen to such disgusting 
talk, not to speak of puhlishingitin a paper. It is stranger 
still that responsible English publicists could relish and 
publish remarks from illiterate soldiers who would be 
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ready even to sell their birth rights for a mess of 
pottage; and who knows that alter all such balder¬ 
dash may not be their own, but simply put into the 
mouths of these soldiers by interested men '* 

Anybody a little bit conversant with our religion 
and history should know that our Gurus and fore¬ 
fathers did not shed their blood for gratifying their 
lust or their avarice, but at the dictates of right¬ 
eousness, justice and morality ; as it is quite plain from 
the following saying of our Great Hero Guru Govind 
Singhji: “He alone is considered a hero who fights 
for his religion, and even though his limbs are cut 
piece by piece does never leave the battlefield.” 

He who seeks to satisfy his greed or lust goes against 
the fundamental principles of our religion and such a 
scoundrel has no place in the sublime fort of Sikh¬ 
ism. Moreover I cannot quite comprehend why that 
beastly creature made Bengal the target of his vile 
attack. Our Great Guru Gobind Singhji, that holy 
of holy saints and hero of heroes, hailed from the 
Presidency of Bengal and this wretch shamelessly 
talks about dishonouring the women folk of this pro¬ 
vince which has given birth to that “Prophet of pro¬ 
phets” and “Warrior of warriors” in ancient days of 
holy memory. Fie unto such a devil. 

By the way may I ask those EngWsh publicists who 
could enjoy nasty remarks of some debased Indians 
knowing nothing of their history and tradition, did we 
tolerate rape and plunder during our rule in the Punjab, 
or during the long reign of the Lion of the Punjab ? 
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But on the tontrary the precepts of our religion forcibly 
point out that the protection of the chastity of virgins 
is a very sacred duty of ouis as it was with our 
glorious martyrs like Baba Banda, Baba Dip Singh, 
Bhai Taru Singh, and Bhai Mani Singh whose limbs 
were actually cut piece by piece for the sacred cause 
for which he sacrificed himself at the centre of the 
Sikh faith—Amritsar. 

Again our Guru Arjunji, the fifth Guru, defines the 
true Sikh in the following terms: “True Sikh is 
he,” says he, “who looketh not on the face 
of another’s wile and is ever readv to serve the 
virtuous; and hcarkeneth not unto the voice of 
blasphemy and considereth himself to be the lowliest of 
all.” (From Sitkhmani Safiib). 

We Sikhs bear no grudge against the Bengalis, 
they are our comrades and our countr> men. Sikh or 
Rajput, Maratha or Bengali, Gurkha or Madrasi, we 
are all floating in the same ship of Hindustan and our 
dangers and difficulties are common. Who knows 
that with the advancement of a little more education 
among the Sikhs it may so happen that the son ol this 
fallen Sikh soldier who for a few coins may be hired 
to say anything u'ill not join hands with the Bengalis 
slandered by his father tor the common cause we all 
strive for. 

“An lU’MBLE FOLLOWER OF THE GREAI Gl RU 

GoVJNDA SlNlrH.fl 

u Education in Indian Music. M 

In a recent issue of the Modern Review appeared 
an article on this subject from undoubtedly a critical 
pen, which does great credit to its author, especially 
as Indian Music is spoken of as the last thing to attract 
foreigners. But, in spite ol so much sympathy and 
theoretical knowledge there are certain points where 
dilterencc ot opinion is sure to arise, the more so 
especially in the case of foreigners. The difficulties 
that confront students of Indian Millie are best known 
to Indians, particularly those that belong to sects and 
castes that are socially higher in level than those of 
musicians. Hence, I piesumo to say a few words to 
which all my senior co-workers will gi\e their kind 
consideration. 

On the whole all the points set forth by the able 
w'riter are ones which it is difficult to doubt. But, in 
the case of two I think it would have been good if the 
writer had been less emphatic. One of these is the 
question of the popularity of the harmonium. It is 
almost a fad amongst the ceremonious musicians of 
the East to deprecate the value of this ‘ foreigner ’ in 
the heat of their prejudice and owing to their pre¬ 
possessions. No one ever doubted the superiority of 
the wired instruments of India, In fact, the new 
invention called Rag-Sagar by an ascetic, Radha- 
krishna Maharaj of Tardeo (Bombay), is a marvel 
of perfection and surpasses the Vina or Been. A 
little knowledge of acoustics has enabled me to perfect 
even this and, if required, adapt it for the harmonium. 
True as all this is, the French harmonium has its share 
of claim to be useful. For instance, who can deny 
that it is the most easy instrument for amateurs to 
learn and people to teach ? The Indian instruments, 
though marvellously Cheap, are difficult to learn and 
the difficulty of securing the services of teachers is 
greater still. The people would rather pay more and 
learn something, than pay little and learn nothing. 
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Secondly . the harmonium is next to the Violin the 
most easily adapted of all European instruments to 
Indian music and is much easier to play. Besides I 
have been able by a scientific stud}' of the systems of 
Fingering, based on Physics, Anatomy and Physiology, 
to organize .1 system by means of which even meend 
(welding) can be produced in the common harmonium. 
Nay more, I have surprised even the ascetic mentioned 
above by the exact imitation of many of his fine 
touches. At times the deception has been complete 
and the pleasure derived exact. The most wonderful 
part of it is that the s\stem is the most easy of all now' 
in vogue., If this is so, why should people be made 
to wait, spend tapas' K \2 )cars) in going through tedious, 
mechanical and ceremonious lessons from Gurus who 
are more often than not wishing to ‘bully* their 
Shagirds** “Pay once tor all and be done with the 
thing,” especially when the music they bring out is as 
good as may hi* produced by the best of Boen-kars. 

I make bold to sa\ that I declare an All-India 
Challenge to prove that a system ol Fingering on the 
French harmonium more perfect than mine is possible, 
theoretically or practically; and that most of the 
music that can be produced in wire instruments can 
not be produced thereby. 1 may just cite a few' 
comparative points, although the reader must wait for 
my treatise for their theory . 

There are three systems of Fingering which I may 
name as follow s :— 

1. The Piano System —The best exponent of this 
system in the case of Indian music known to me in 
this Presidency is the late Prof. Bhachu Bhai 
Bhandare. This lequires much practice and little 
skill. The most distinguished characteristic of this 
system is that the notes are unconnected , and stand 
out separately like bands of colours which have 
distinct edges. It is not possible to say more here 
than that short lingers and long keys are the cause of 
this. The majority oi performers are of this type. 

2. The Hindu System —This originated from the 
school of Prof. G. S. Tenibe of Kolhapur. This is 
more dependent on anatomical basis than either prac¬ 
tice or skill. The effect produced is due to the simul 
tancous hearing of the adjoining notes. The notes 
are not welded together as the bands of colour merging 
into each other, and yet the distinct as it were sprinkling 
of the adjoining notes merely reminds one of such 
mergings only if heard previously. These are produced 
by long lingers and short keys, especially if the attach¬ 
ment of ligaments has a certain manner . 

3. The Meend System - is not a modification of the 
above as some say which I have been able to make, 
and must be acquired by a study of the theory, though 
it acquires little practice. Being rational it is simple 
to understand. The effect produced is similar to that 
of the mixture of pigments in definite proportions to 
form a colour. The notes merge into each other as 
bands of colour in a rain-bow' and an imitation of the 
wired instruments is the result, of course the instru¬ 
ment displayingits ‘own timbre.* On the whole, medium 
fingers and medium keys are the most convenient. 
This, therefore, can be learnt by any one who has 
the common logical his command and has some idea 
of the music of wired instruments. 

If then, if not the whole, 90 per cent, of the elegance 
has now become possible to acauire without the aid of 
'conceited* teachers, why should our amateurs enslave 
themselves under their yokes? Besides, it would be 
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much more in harmony with the principle of the 
training of those who have a special aptitude to have 
an instrument on which they can practise without the 
help of a teacher. Why should they wait until the 
teacher starts singing, ‘at a quarter to eight’, and sing 
something in some manner that is agreeable to his 
taste 9 Why should they stifle their own inspiration, 
disregard their desire and ignore their own taste which 
is often more full of expression than that of pedantic 
singers '* It seems to me therefore, that the only 
instrument that stamps the standard notes, teaches 
their relative \alue and proportion in each rag, and 
gives the key to the proper handling of the rational 
study of music is the harmonium and nothing else. 
The key-board tenches by eye as the ear is training 
itself step by step. The linger by the sense of touch 
completes the impression. What else is the basis of 
scientific experiment, observation and inference? The 
amateur may know nothing and may yet 'learn the 
instrument’ without being disappointed as I did. 
Whereas a handling of the wired instruments like 
sitar or violin presupposes a knowledge of musical 
notes and their relation. If it is out of time there is 
discord and the inspiration killed. Again, the student 
is able to handle any instrument with surety and 
confidence—even he can train his voice to sing. It is 
absurd therefore, to suppose that one knowing the 
harmonium is doomed to be its slave. They have only 
to leave a boy or a girl with two instruments—a 
harmonium and the other, say, dilruha, —to see how he 
or she ‘finishes’ them one by one. There is no other test 
conceivable. Hence, as far as musical education is 
concerned the harmonium shall be th eotily one to give 
good results and lay a standard or foundation of music. 

I,atcr, advanced work will develop upon this unit and 
complete the structure. 

Notation. 

I may now turn to the question ol a notation. 
Theoretically speaking no system of musical notation 
can be better than phono-auto-graphy. What the 
gramophone has done and may do in future, no 
notation can hope to do. If then the erv is fora 
perfect notation what is it that prevents our musicians 
from making use of it for educational purposes" 

Evidently, the cause is, that the records are not 
handy, nor are they of any use for discourse, although 
they can be used for comparisons with other records 
by different artistes. For practical training then the 
gramophone seems to us to be of far more value to 
any other notation conceivable. For the theoretical 
study of each single note—its pitch, loudness, ring, 
frequency (by which its intensity is judged in propor¬ 
tion to the effect of other notes, vaditwn etc.) and 
such properties—for such a study, we must have a 
notation that can be printed on paper and sent abroad 
etc. This seems to me to be tne only difficulty. But 
if a notation were made to suit these needs, how can 
we discuss the value or otherwise of the quality of the 
notes which is the factor to enrapture the heart, give 
expression and depict the rag in question ? We must 
then have a combination of the two methods. First 
♦he critic or student hears it in a gramophone, then 
studies the notation and studies the sentiment from 
the gramophone again. To cut a long story short, 
two such systems of notation—the Graphic and the 
other Chromatic—have been devised by me and 
even Afeend can be written thereby; many forms of 


expression like gamak, khatka and so forth can also 
be indicated. But to enter into a discussion of this 
here is needless, as the system I recommend for uni - 
versal adoptioyi is quite a different one. The reader 
must wait for my work which I hope to sc*nd out for 
his kind opinion on the above systems. The system 
I recommend is the one christened ‘The Maulabox 
Notation.’ My reasons are the following : 

[1) It is very useful for learning and criticising 
gramophone records accurately.' (2) It is concise and 
one tune does not need more than a page. (3) It is 
complete enough and can form the basis of a perfect 
one. (4) It is simple to understand and as (5) simple 
to read, as any that can be made. (6) It is easy to 
write and even (7) easy to print, as no special types, 
etc., are required, as in some other systems. (8) It is 
very useful lor learning, (9) teaching and what is the 
chief point (lo) for discourse, as it must be. (11) It is 
the only one known to a pretty large number of people, 
as it has been officially adopted by the Government of 
H. H. The Gaikwad, (12) The system has been 
tested for a score of years, and, (13) its distinctive 
character is that as it has evolved as it was taught detail 
by detal, it is also very practical. (14) The author 
knew European music theoretically and practically. 
(15) He had studied the theory of Indian music 
systematically. (if>) In practical knowledge, he was 
one of the masters of his day. (17) He was a 
Muhammadan whose people are the representatives 
of modern music which has evolved out of mere 
pedantic and unmusical rules. Apart from this 
fact the questions of naming, etc., are very important 
for those who want to deal with the problems of 
sentimental India. At present Indian Musicians 
arc mostly uneducated and narrow-minded, and hence 
reformers must bo psychologists, like teachers that 
makechildren do their distasteful work. The name alone 
is objectionable, as many musicians refuse to be labelled 
by the name of an author. Hence, as history wants 
the author, it may be sufficient to record the name 
there. The average musician need not know the author, 
at least as long as he cannot be so broad-minded as 
to recognize a man’s work. We do not want to spread 
the author’s nar e, we want the notation. We want 
to spread music, not the ‘life’ of an individual. Of 
the two only one is of practical utility. Besides, if 
the author cannot make the concession of giving less 
prominence to his name, it is perhaps natural that 
musicians in general should not make any either. 

I propose, therefore, that, when the representatives 
of the chair in Music at the Hindu University take 
up the question, the}’ may negotiate with the son of 
the author at Baroda and have the name changed into 
‘Sarkari’ (official) or some such general word. The 
records of the history of music which the University 
is bound to keep will contain the name of the author 
‘blushing unseen’ until the time comes when all rival 
contemporaries are in heaven and the name of the 
author is ‘wanted’, adored and, may be, a statue is 
raised to commemorate the services of the man. This 
may be told actually to the worthy son who, I hear, is a 
Doctor of Music. Considering the reasons given above, 
if a notation is to be handy, simple and complete, it must 
be some such as this one, atjd this, of course, anyone 
can devise. The question then is not of the vuorth of 
the author. It refers merely to the chronology of 
publication. And this is not anything which people 
need be jealous for . 
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The: creation of a standard is not good in the case of 
philosophy, jurisprudence, politics and medicine. 
Music belongs to the same category. Genius means 
nothing else but some useful thing ‘out-of-the-way’. 
That which happens along certain lines or grooves is 
the usual or ordinary. When a man does not adapt 
himself to the environment of the stereo-typed majority 
but adapts himself rather to his own environment, when 
this environment is essentially diflerent to the standard 
one, a ‘wonder’ is the result. This is the reason win- 
men who bind themselves down to hard and fast lines 
are generally not of much use, as is the case in music, 
medicine, etc. Rut this presupposes a universal 
standard and hence the need of a certain standard is 
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felt when we want to give a back-ground to our 
genius that he may be appreciated. With these few 
thoughts 1 beg to apologize for having addressed my 
senior lellow-studcnts and conclude this with the 
request that ill originators of notations will remember 
that whoever presumes to send out instructions to 
his contemporaries, be he Rahitrial Khan or Maha 
Gandharva, is sure to meet with resentment, and, 
therefore, lie must teach others what lie expects others 
to do —unite and co-opcrate with a broad-mindedness, 
keeping tin* cause before them and act disinterestedly— 
this must he himself do and set the example. 

UUrllUNATJi GUPTE, 
Student , G. Medical College, Bombay . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Bengali. 

Juthika. bv Amodim Ghost*. Published l>v Rakhaldas 

Chose, JJ/.A., Sutra fin r, Dacca. Printed at the 

Alexandra Steam Maihinc Press, Daica. rji7. 

Price Re r. Cpp J./Sj. 

The time has, we hope, gone by when it was neces¬ 
sary to set up an inferior standard of criticism for woiks 
by writers of the fair sex. h'ortunateR for the Bengali 
language, such writers need no such artificial encour¬ 
agement now, lor manv ol them have enriched it with 
their composition-*. We feel sure therefore that the 
gifted authoress of the book before us would not like 
us to appraise her woik above it-, real worth trom 
considerations of a chivalrous character. 

The book under review is a collection of short stories. 
Now the diflcrence between short stories and works of 
fiction properly so called lies in this that whereas the 
latter have a well-developed plot in which the different 
actors play their parts in a wav appropriate and pecu¬ 
liar to each while contributing towards the ouilding up 
of a harmonious whole and leading to a self-consistent 
and inevitable denouement, the former do not afford 
scope for such intricate interplay of thought and action, 
but their utility lies in the fact that in them we find 
one particular aspect ol human nature or mode of feel¬ 
ing or type of conduct, however minute or rare, recciv - 
ing its full natural and psychological development, so 
lhat we rise from their perusal with the sense of satis¬ 
faction produced by every perfect piece of art. This 
ideal has been attained by Babu Rabindranath Tagore 
in his short stories, and this is the ideal which every 
aspirant of literary fame in this particular line of work 
should keep before his or her mind. 

Judged by the above standard, the collection of 
stories under review, with the exception of one or two, 
such as Angihar , Shefali and Poshyaputra , where the 
authoress has been partially successful, must on the 
whole be considered a failure. But we hasten to add 
that we should not have set up such a high ideal before 
the authoress in a country where so few, whether men 
or women, have succeeded in realising it, had not the 
book contained intrinsic evidence of the authoress’s 
ability to conform to it in the fullness of time, after 


.he has acquired a riper experience and a deeper 
insight into men and things, h'or one thing, she has 
overcome the most important of preliminary diffi¬ 
culties, which has proved a stumbling-block to so 
many. She has a really praiseworthy command over 
language. She wields a facile pen, and can express her 
inmost thoughts with ease. The peculiar charm 
oi st\ le possessed by Babu Rabindranath 'Tagore she 
has largely made her own. The one defect of her 
style is want ol compression. Brevitv is the soul of 
wit, and her diction sutlers from undue expansion. 
It is unnecessary to point out in detail the crudities, 
anachronisms and improbabilities, as well as the 
unneccessary display ol the authoress's knowledge ot 
Knglish, which mar the effect ol many fine passages, 
shock our sense of proportion and betray the novice. 
They are however bound to disappear when the 
authoress acquires a surer gra-p of her subject and 
tecls a stronger confidence in her powers. 

As we go through the book, the questions which 
rise to our lips are—what new light does the authoress 
throw on human life as a whole or any of its innu¬ 
merable facets? \Vhat new analysis does she present 
of the motives which guide human conduct ? Or even 
what old truth do we here find dressed up in a new 
and attractive garb? The answer to these questions 
must on the whole be disappointing, of course, with the 
exception of the three stories named above. 

The paper and letter pres > are excellent, though 
printing mistakes occur. 

P. 

Gujarati. 

SitaRama Charitra , Part /, published by the Jaina 
Dharma Prasarak Sabha, Bhavnagar , Paper bound 
pp. 74. Unpriced , (1911). 

There is no special merit in the book, excepting that 
it accentuates the never-to-be-forgolten lesson fur¬ 
nished by the saintly lives of Sita and Rama. It is 
written by Kapadia Nemchand Girdharlal; and in 
several places points out the differences in the narra¬ 
tive, between the ordinary Ramayana and the Jaina 
Ramayana. The book is written specially for ladies, 
but it is likely to prove useful to both the sexes. It 
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tells nothing new and one fails to understand the 
special utility of many such hooks, which are always 
flooding the book-market. 

Hazrat Mohammed Paygambar , by M. K. Pirzada 
Motamajan, Kazi of Kadi, Naib Divan of Sachin 
State , printed at the Guzrat Printing Press , 
Ahmedabad , pp. 757. Cloth-bound. Price Re. 1-4-0 
(' 9 ")- 

We are always glad when we have got an oppor¬ 
tunity of coming across Gujarati works written bv 
our Mahommedan brethren They serve to remind 
us that in spite of all the talk of their being separate 
in language and interest from their Hindu friends, 
there is some such thing as the love of the language 
of his Mother Country ( Watan ), and that there are 
Mahommedan gentlemen who do not forget the fact, 
but on the other hand bring it into relief by their pen 
and their conduct. There have been one, two or three 
lives of the Prophet of Arabia in Gujarati, but in 


point of scholarliness, lucidity of style, Utilisation of 
all materials in English, Hrdu and Gujarati, in respect 
of the subject matter of the book, and keeping up of 
unbroken interest in the narration, from start to finish, 
it would be difficult to find a volume which would beat 
the one under notice. The Pirzadah leads the reader 
through everv phase of Islam, from the state of 
idolatrous Arabia, down to the time of the final 
triumph of the cult of iconoclasm. The social 
state of Arabia before the advent of the Prophet was 
of the most miserable type. Slavery of women, killing 
of female children, and other gross superstitions were 
rampant, which Mohammed made it his business to 
eradicate. How he brought light into the Era of 
Ignorance, ( Ayyam-e-Jahuliyat) , is detailed with 
great perspicacity by the author, and we consider his 
book a commendable addition to the literature on the 
subject in Gujarati. 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


“ The contemptible Bengali again. tT 

We have pleasure in stating that a letter, 
protesting against the remarks made in the 
July number of this Magazine under the 
above heading, has been received by us 
from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the writer 
criticised in them. Mr. MacDonald writes 
with a warmth and emphasis that leave no 
doubt as to his sincerity. He protests vehe¬ 
mently against the implication that we 
attribute to him the opinion which he 
quoted from Sir Pratap vSingh. If all our 
readers, he says, might be trusted to have 
read his book for themselves, from cover to 
cover, he would not have thought it neces¬ 
sary to reply to our criticism. For they 
would in that case have known that he had 
written a defence of the Bengali, which 
constituted his “own only opinion.” But 
he cannot flatter himself that such is likely 
to be the case. Hence his anger and his 
protest. 

We can only say that we are heartily 
glad to receive this disclaimer. The fact 
that in the course of it Mr. Ramsay 
McDonald uses some very impassioned 
language, wrongly accusing us, for instance, 
of “ dishonest quotation,” does not seem 
to us of very much consequence. This 
only proves Mr. MacDonald’s sincerity, 
and vve are too glad to accept the proof. 


It would appear from this that our 
correspondent, “Interested Reader,” in the 
August number, was right, and that the 
author’s unfortunate quotation from a 
sycophant nobleman, all unadorned and 
unexplained, was intended by him to show 
that nobleman’s want of political sagacity. 

At the same time, Mr. MacDonald should 
realise, if he has not already done so, that 
a passage like this may convey one signifi¬ 
cance to his compatriots and quite another, 
to foreigners. Such delicate qnestions 
should not be so lightly handled, 

A Woman’s Honour. 

Says The Bengalee: ~ 

Srecmati Susilasundari Dasi of Narainganj killed a 
young man who trespassed into her room and attempt¬ 
ed to outrage her modesty. The lady was prosecuted 
for murder. She admitted having killed the youth and 
described the circumstances which compelled her to 
take this extreme step to save her honour. The Joint 
Magistrate Mr. Seaton, before whom the case was 
heard, has acquitted the young lady. 

The judge has rightly held that a 
woman’s honour outweighs by far a scoun¬ 
drel’s life. 

Students in Russia. 

We take the following paragraphs from 
an article in the August number of the 
Socialist Review : — 

Back in the *70*5 and 'So’s the students began todis- 
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cuss matters of political and social importance. At 
that time Russia was passing through a transition 
period. The abolition of serfdom by Tsar Alexander 
[I, only nominally freed the millions of slaves. The 
peasants did not get any land, the only means for 
their subsistence, and had to depend upon the land- 
owners as previously. Darkness and misery continued 
to prevail among them. 

The students and other members of the intelligent 
i lass could not long stand aside and indifferently 
observe the gloomy panorama of life as it existed for 
the peasantry, A movement known as “Going 
Among the People “ was begun. Young men and 
women—many of them leaving comfortable and even 
luxurious homes and high social positions and 
careers—went fnto the villages to live among the 
peasants, to teach and educate them, to nurse and 
heal the sick and to elevate and arouse them to civic 
consciousness. They dressed in peasants’ garb, 
adopted their vernacular, and tried in every wav to 
obliterate the difference in social caste in order to win 
the confidence and interest of the peasantry. 

“ Truth u on Durbar Boons* 

“Truth” says that if the occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar is to be turned to good 
account for the benefit of India and the 
Empire, more would be required than mere 
spectacular display and the release of 
criminals before their sentences expire. 

There are two obvious acts of Royal grace, which 
if announced at the Durbar, might open a fresh epoch 
in Indian history. 

The first is the modification of the ill-omened parti¬ 
tion ol Bengal. This unfortunate act of policy has now 
hardly any defenders. Lord Morley has repeatedly 
announced his dislike to it, and it is much to be regret¬ 
ted that his official timidity prevented him from dealing 
with it during his term of office. Even Lord Cur/on, 
its reputed author, has sought to avoid the responsibility 
for it apparently on the ground that he was not there. 
On the other hand, although less is heard now of the 
agitation than was formerly the case, the sense of 
grievance among the Bengalis is as acute as ever. 
There is no administrative difficulty in the way of the 
proposed concession. It may be admitted that Bengal 
was too large a charge for a Lieutenant-Governor, but 
all that is necessary is to carry out what was actually 
intended, if not promised, some sixty years ago, namely, 
that there should be a Govcrnor-in-Council for this 
most ancient of British Indian provinces, and that the 
outlying provinces, such as Assam and Behar and 
others, should have Commissioners with powers of a 
local government, as is done in the case of Sind in the 
Bombay Presidency. The additional expense would 
be exceedingly small, administrative efficiency would 
be improved, and the present privileged position of the 
Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal is a matter capable of 
easy adjustment, so as to create no sort of sentiment 
of grievance. If this action on behalf of the King- 
Hmpcror were announced at the Coronation Durbar, it 
is no exaggeration to say that feelings of intense relief 
and enthusiastic loyalty would be created in a vast 
province now seething with political unrest. It seems 
so obviously the right thing to do that it is difficult to 
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imagine that his Majesty could be advised to take any 
other course. 

There is one thing more. It is in accordance with 
the traditions of Imperial power that pardon should be 
extended to some offenders against the State. Let his 
Majesty be advised to release all purely “political” 
prisoners, not those convicted of any actual crime such 
as murder or violence, but newspaper editors, teachers, 
and the like convicted of sedition. By this means 
there is good ground for hoping that a new spirit 
might be created which would go far to wipe out the 
memory of the last few years, and all the bitterness 
and disloyalty that have distinguished them. Then, 
indeed, the Coronation might be the beginning of a new 
epoch, as far-reaching in its effects as the Proclamation 
ol the C)ueen at the beginning of Imperial rule. Will 
not his Majesty and his advisers consider these things, 
and seize this golden opportunity of binding anew the 
wist Indian realm to the British Empire in the chains 
of loyalty and affection '* 

Prestige and the Partition. 

In his recent Budget speech in the House 
of Commons Mr. Montagu spoke against the 
worship of prestige in the government of 
of India. He illustrated his meaning by 
taking the hypothetical cases of individual 
Indians wronged by members of the govern¬ 
ing caste. But we think his words apply 
with greater force to the case of a whole 
people who have a just grievance. He 
observed :— 

Time was, no doubt, when it was a most important 
function of this Mouse to see that the theory of govern¬ 
ment by prestige was not earned to excessive lengths 
in India. In the extreme form of government by 
prestige those who administer the country are, I take 
it, answerable only to their official superiors, and no 
claim for redress by one of the ruled against one of the 
rulers can be admitted as a right. If, tor instance, a 
member of the ruling race inflicts an injury upon a 
member of the governed race, no question will arise of 
punishing the former to redress-the wrong of the latter ; 
the only consideration will be whether prestige will be 
more impaired by punishing the offender, and so ad¬ 
mitting imperfection in the governing caste, or by not 
pnnishing him, and so condoning failure of that protec¬ 
tion of the governed which is essential to efficient 
government. This illustrates, as I understand the 
matter, the prestige theory pressed to its logical con¬ 
clusion. I do not say that it was ever so pressed in 
Incna. It has always been tempered by British charac¬ 
ter, British opinion, and the British Parliament. 
Whatever reliance upon prestige there was in our 
Government of India is now giving place to reliance 
upon even-handed justice and strong, orderly, and 
equitable administration. But a great deal of nonsense 
is talked still—so it seems to me—about prestige. Call 
it, if you will, a useful asset in our relations with the 
wild tribes of the frontier, but let us hear no more 
about it as a factor in the relations between the British 
Government and the educated Indian public. Do not 
misunderstand me—and this I say especially to those 
who may do me the honour of criticizing outside these 
walls what I am now saying. I mean by ‘prestige’ 
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the theory of government that I have just described ; 
the theory that produces irresponsibility and arrogance. 
I do not, of course, mean that reputation for firm and 
dignified administration which no Government can 
afford to disregard. This reputation can only be ac¬ 
quired by deeds and temper, not by appeal to the 
blessed word ‘prestige.’ I think it necessary to make 
this explanation, for 1 have learned by experience how 
a single word carelessly used may be construed by 
sedulous critics as the enunciation of a new theory of 
government. 

Mr. Montagu need not have been afraid 
that Indians would construe his speech as 
either the enunciation of a new theory of 
government which was actually going to 
be followed, or as marking a new depar¬ 
ture in the practice of government which 
was going to be made. For so long as 
the Partition of Bengal remains a settled 
fact, Bengalis at any rate will never 
believe that the British rulers of India have 
given up the worship of prestige. For 
that it is which mainly, if not entirely, 
stands in the way of the reversal or modi¬ 
fication of that ill-fated measure, which 
nobody now defends or would accept any 
responsibility for. 

Political Prisoners. 

The reason why “ Truth ” lays stress on 
the release of political prisoners as a 
Coronation boon would be plain to all. 
Their case in fact stands on a different 
footing from that of ordinary criminals. 
The Amrita Bazar Pa Irik a quotes a fine 
passage on political crime from the writings 
of Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

What is a political prisoner? What constitutes a 
political crime? On what principle arc political cri¬ 
minals to be treated with any exceptional indul¬ 
gence ? 

A political prisoner is one whose offence is com¬ 
mitted, not for private profit, but for public duty ; who 
glories in the act as a meritorious public service in 
itself; who is supported by the devoted admira¬ 
tion of a political party ; whom his own side regard 
as mischievous but certainly not as dishonoured. A 
political offence is such that one political party denies 
it to be an offence and the other political party does 
not pretend it to be infamous, An ordinary crimi¬ 
nal does not venture to say that the act of which he 
is accused is honourable. He simply asserts that he 
did not commit it. Such friends as he ever had cease 
to be his friends much less his admirers. No man 
whatever admits that a decent man could be guilty of 
such a crime. No man glories in it or admires it. 
To have committed it is to be by universal consent 
out of the pale of self-respecting men. No one will 
associate with an ordinary criminal. Neither he nor 
any one else denies that the act, if committed at all, 
is a permanent mark of degradation. 

A political prisoner, again, is usually a man of 


culture, of social refinement. He is often in nature, 
in tastes, in delicacy of mind equal, it rhay be the 
superior to his jailor. He has acted up to his cons¬ 
cience ; he abhors the brutality of crime ; he is quite 
as sensitive as any Minister of the Crown. * * 

* * * The system of our prisons 

is rough, harsh, and intentionally degrading. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred prisoners arc or are believed 
to be, coarse, degraded, filthy shameless, wretches, 
the scum and refuse of the people inured to physical 
hardship and callous to personal degradation. Here 
and there a cultivated man commits a vulgar crime, 
but the infamy of his olfence is rather increased than 
lessened by his higher breeding ; and if he suffers 
more, he has sinned more deeply and more unpardon- 
ably. He knows it, and does not deny that the act 
is a crime. Prisons would be holiday-homes for our 
criminal classes, unless they designedly brought them 
down to the level of the most callous, brutal, and 

roughest of the people. * * * 

It in no way follows that a political crime is not to 
be punished, Political crimes are, in effect, otten as 
bad as any crimes; they may deserve any punishment 
up to death itself. The political criminal may be a 
great offender against God and man ; but he is not, 
or is not often, a personally degraded wretch. He has 
not lost his personal honour. He is not brutalised. 

He may be violently wrong-headed • but he carries 

himself, in his own eyes and that of his party, as a man 
of stainless honour and unspotted character. No 
degradation that is inflicted on him alters that sense in 
his mind or that of his fi lends. Neither he nor they 
feel at all degraded bv outrage, any more than we feel 
it in the case of martyrs and apostles. And to inflict 
outrage on such men is either petty spite or blundering 1 
stupidity. 

No one pretends that laws can he stiictly adjusted 
to political crimes or that some very brutal wretches 
might not possibly be brought ,under any definition of 
political criminals. 

Sir K. G. Gupta on India's Future. 

Lecturing at the Crystal Palace, London, 
on the 4th August last. Sir K. G. Gupta 
spoke on the situation and India’s future. 
He rightly observed that Indians were a 
sensitive people, proud and tenacious of 
their past achievements. When he said 
that the British Colonies would do well to 
remember that the denial to Indians of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship would not in 
any way lessen the difficulties of ruling the 
Empire, he only spoke the bare truth in 
language of studied moderation. Sir 
Krishna Govinda’s idea of the future poli¬ 
tical goal of India is embodied in the follow¬ 
ing passage 

“ While there is a growing consciousness in India 
of the inevitable drawbacks of alien rule, there is also 
a widespread conviction that national salvation can be 
obtained under the fostering care and guidance of 
Britain. The best minds among the Indians eagerly 
gaze towards the goal bringing her on the level of the 
self-governing colonies, so that she may take her place 
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in the Entpire not as a mere dependency but on 
terms of equality and co-ordination.” 

If an official of Sir K. G. Gupta’s stand¬ 
ing, experience and past record can cherish 
and openly avow such ideals, it would not 
appear to be so very unnatural for younger 
enthusiasts and political agitators to hope 
that in the distant future a yet higher destiny 
may be in store for India. 

Mr* B* N. Basu's English Impressions* 

A representative of the Indian Daily News 
interviewed Mr. Bhupendranath Basil on his 
arrival in Calcutta. We extract some 
passages of this interview. 

Indian Students* 

Asked as to what he thought of the position of 
Indian students in England at present he said “I have 
not had much time to devote to that question, but I 
have read complaints from Indian students that there 
was a feeling against them.” 

“ In what way?” queried our representative. 

“ Well, l have not had many opportunities of judg¬ 
ing ; but they complain that they are not treated with 
sufficient consideration in the universities.” 

“Are they in any way trammelled?” was the next 
question. 

“ There is a tendency to exclude them from the 
social life of the Universities. I would not say that 
they are in any way trammelled in their studies. I 
had no time to go to the Universities and make 
inquiries.” 

“The Indian students,” continued Mr. Basu after a 
short pause, ”do not like the treatment they receive; 
and there is at present a restriction with regard to 
their admission, so far as numbers are concerned. I 
will not venture to say whether this restriction is justi¬ 
fied or not, as I have already said, I have not studied 
the question.” “There is undoubtedly some difficulty 
in getting admission” he added. 

“ Do you think that the cloud, which overshadowed 
Indian students, since Dhingra’s outrage, is passing 
away?” asked the interviewer. 

“ I am inclined to think, yes. The more liberal- 
minded people take Dhingra’s act as one of pure 
fanaticism, and that Indian students had nothing to do 
with it generally.” 

“What do you think of the Advisory Committee's 
work among Indian students,” was asked of Mr. Basu, 
who declared: “Our students are somehow or other 
under the impression that there is more of espionage 
than advice in the activities of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee.” “I think,” added Mr. Basu with emphasis, 
“that the Committee should be so constituted and its 
proceedings so conducted that there should not be the 
least suspicion of espionage of students.” 

Mr. Basu is also reported to have said, 

“ I think there is a desire to deal justly with 
India.” All the same it seems out of the 
question to hope that this “desire” will 
lead to the reversal or modification of the 


partition of Bengal, which was the main 
object of Mr. Basu’s visit to England to 
try to bring about. 

The Calcutta Improvement Bill and 
the Reform Scheme. 

When under Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme 
some of the provincial legislative councils 
were given (nominal) non-official majorities, 
most of the Anglo-Indian papers and British 
Tory journals pretended to be astonished 
at British generosity and alarmed at such a 
revolutionary concession. They seemed 
to feel that the British Indian Empire was 
going to be shaken to its foundations. Of 
course, we laughed inwardly when we 
observed their made-up solemn and fright¬ 
ened faces. We knew they were meant to 
enhance the value of the gift in our eyes. 
Everybody knew that popular views would 
prevail as little in the new councils as in 
the old. The latest confirmation of this 
anticipation is the passing of the Calcutta 
Improvement Bill after the all but universal 
rejection of the very numerous non-official 
amendments. 

Indian Cricket and Polo in England. 

Both the Indian Polo and Cricket players 
have achieved success in England. This 
only shows, what we all know, that Indians 
can show that they are a virile people, 
whenever they choose not to be hypnotised 
into the belief that they are weak and 
effeminate. 

The Swadeshi Mela. 

'The future of the Swadeshi Mela is now 
assured, the first experiment made this year 
having succeeded remarkably well. In this 
connection a Swadeshi Bazar and a Swa¬ 
deshi Museum have been talked of. Both 
are necessary. From the buyers’ point of 
view, however, a Swadeshi Bazar would 
seem to be more urgently needed than even 
the Museum. We read in the papers of 
many Swadeshi articles, but do not know 
where to get them. The manufacturers 
either do not understand the value of judici¬ 
ous advertising, or are not in a position to 
advertise. Under the circumstances, it is best 
to have a bazar where manufacturers may 
have their own stalls under the charge of 
their own men. 
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The Victorious Mohan Bagan Football Team. 
Photograph by Hop Sing fp Co. 


NOTES 


The success of Mohan Bagan. 

The winning of the challenge shield at 
the Foot Ball Tournament by the Mohan 
Bagan Foot Ball Club has given us sincere 
pleasure. It is undoubtedly an achieve¬ 
ment to be proud of. We are only sorry 
that there has been some foolish writing on 
this topic in some of our papers. We are, 
however, glad that the members of the 
winning team themselves have kept their 
heads remarkably cool, as all good sports¬ 
men ought to. Why should we lose our 
heads over a successful foot ball game, 
when we know that we are capable of much 
higher things requiring both manliness and 
the qualities of leadership and combination? 

The Midnapur Damage Suit. 

The Government officers implicated in 
the Midnapur Damage case have been so 
far found fault with in two judicial pronoun¬ 
cements of the highest tribunal in the land, 
once in a criminal case and again in a civil 
case. But they have not yet suffered either 
in their bodies or in their purses. The 
Government has paid all the expenses, 
the Damage Suit, amounting, it is said, to 8 
lakhs of rupees, of and will pay the cost of 
the appeal, too. How the appeal will end 
nobody knows, but should it be dismissed, 
it would be the Government which will 
pay the costs and damages, not the officers. 
One thing, however, is clear. Whichever 
way the case may end, the tax-payers are 
the real sufferers. These lakhs of rupees 
could have successfully financed, partly at 
least, some educational scheme or other, 
some sanitary measure or other. 

The Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Very drastic sentences have been passed 
in the Dacca Conspiracy case, ranging from 
transportation for life to three years’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment. If Dacca had enjoyed 
the right of the English system of jury trial, 
all the convicted men would have been let 
off; as the assessors, who were both cultured 
men and gave good reasons for their opinion, 
said that the prosecution had failed to prove 
their case. 

Babu Pulin Behari Das, an ex-deportee and 
one of the persons condemned to transport¬ 
ation for life, would seem to have suffered 
twice for the same alleged offence or offences. 
All that he. was accused of took place 
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before his deportation. As questions were 
persistently asked in Parliament to find out 
the offences committed by him and other 
deportees without eliciting any definite 
answers, it is to be presumed that he was de¬ 
ported for the commission of the offences for 
which he has now been tried and convicted. 
If he committed any other offence for which 
he was deported, it should be quite easy for 
the Government to say what it was. Until 
that is done there will remain an impression 
in the public mind that he has suffered 
twice for the same offence. It is the duty of 
the Government to remove this impression. 

The Labour War in England. 

If the strikes and riots which have recent¬ 
ly taken place in England had taken place 
in India, the strikers would neither have 
been so easily re-instated in their work nor 
been delt with so considerately by the author¬ 
ities. It is easy to reflect on this contrast, 
but not so easy to draw the right moral. 
It would be beside our purpose as well as 
impossible within the limits of a brief note to 
try to apportion the blame among the British 
Government the British capitalists and 
the British laborers for the situation. 
What we desire is that Indians should 
recognise that the civic power which the 
common people of England now possess 
was not a windfall, but was won by strenu¬ 
ous endeavour and self-sacrifice, which have 
been possible because of the character of 
the people. 

Attacks on Jews in Wales. 

Anglo-Indian extremist papers and British 
Tory journals do not fail to remind us 
every now and then that India cannot 
have self-government because, among other 
causes, there are occasional racial riots and 
religious feuds in this country. We find, 
however, that when such riots occur in 
Great Britain the people of the towns or 
counties concerned are not deprived of the 
franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance is the attacks on the Jews in 
South Wales which have assumed serious 
proportions. 

Owing to attacks made on the Jews in South Wales 
a number of Jewish refugees have arrived at Cardiff. 
They endured considerable suffering and were 
frightened out of their lives. Rioting continues at 
Bargoed and Gilfach, It is described as a guerilla 
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warfare against the police and infantry. Two Jewish 
shops have been burned at Senghenyod. 

The “Daily Telegraph’s” special correspondent 
states that as a result of a lengthy enquiry he is con¬ 
vinced that the tales of extortion are absolutely devoid 
of truth.— Reuter: 

We hope none of the papers we have 
referred to above will call upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales. 

Nationalism versus Imperialism in 
Canada. 

Our interest in politics in often quite 
parochial. The reason is obvious. We 
have no place in world politics in our own 
right. But unless we study the trend of 
political thought and aspiration in other 
countries we cannot have a clear idea of 
India’s political destiny. For this reason 
the question of Nationalism versus Imperia¬ 
lism in Canada, as discussed in an article in 
the August number of United Empire , the 
Royal Colonial Institutue Journal, ought to 
engage our attention. We quote a portion 
of the article. 

Two slender pamphlets, entitled “Kingdom Papers.” 
by John S. Ewart, K. C., have recently been published 
which deserve the attention of students of Imperial 
constitutional development. They set forth, with great 
ability, a view of C anadian nationalism which is 
exercising considerable infuence in the Dominion and 
ought to be understood in other parts of the Empire. 
* * * * 

Briefly, their purport is that self-government and 
independence are the same thing—one cannot be 
obtained without the other—that Canada has practically 
secured the first, but is hampered in her national 
developemcnt for want of the full status implied by 
the second; that “Empire” connotes a condition of 
subjection by its parts to its head, and therefore Canada 
cannot be part of an Empire : and finally (as the one 
constructive suggestion) tbit the only logical form of 
union between the different self-governing parts of 
the mis-callcd Empire is to be found in alliances, 
with possibly a link in the shape of the crown, King 
George being equally King of the United Kingdom 
and King of Canada. Running all through the 
argument is a bitter undercurrent of feeling that, in 
some way, the position of the Canadian is an inferior 
one, and that his citizenship is not equal, in pride of 
status, to that of citizens of other nations. 

It is neither wise nor prudent to discount such a 
point of view, nor to minimise the effect of such teach¬ 
ing on the young Canadian. It is far better to try 
to get behind these ideals and deal with them sympa¬ 
thetically if critically. The very first point that strikes 
us, then, in these pamphlets is that Mr. Ewart himself 
fin No. 1) begins by demonstrating (p. 4) that Canada 
has “fiscal independence, legislative independence, 
and executive independence.” Her complete judicial 
independence she could secure if she wished. “From 
a practical standpoint Canada is diplomatically inde¬ 
pendent.” Mr. Ewart goes on to show that this state 


of affairs is not only recognised but welcomed by the 
principal leaders of affairs in Great Britain. Why, 
then, should Canadians feel any deficiency in their 
citizenship? Mr. Ewart replies, in effect, because 
they arc still theoretically part of an Empire— 
and Empire, “speaking precisely and politically,” 
means subjection. Against this theory put the opposite 
one : that, whatever “Empire” has meant in the past, 
it means not subjection but partnership in the future, 
and that citizenship of an Empire is something wider 
and prouder than citizenship of one isolated country. 
Why should we limit our conceptions by dictionary 
definitions or past history? We have already done 
greater things than were dreamt of by Egypt, by 
Carthage, by Greece, by Rome. Why should we 
decide to cry halt to the political evolution of our 
race ? 

It is not going beyond the range of 
practical politics to ask the reader to bear 
in mind that India is not a self-governing 
part of the Empire as Canada is. 

Indians in Canada. 

Indians cannot freely emigrate to and 
sojourn or settle in the British colonies. 
But the colonists can exploit India in any 
way they can and like. This is unjust 
and unrighteous. The unjust emigration 
laws of the Dominions are almost every 
week creating great hardship to individual 
Hindu settlers. In a letter written from 
Victoria, B.C., Canada, dated the 29th July 
last, Dr. Sunder Singh, Secretary, Canadian 
Hindustani Association, writes to us: — 

East week a Hindu lady, viz., Mrs. Hira Singh anc| 
her 3 year old daughter arrived in Vancouver by the 
.S\S. Monteagle and they are ordered deported. There 
are in Calcutta as you know a few Sikhs waiting to 
bring over their wives here and they cannot bring 
them. 

Please do help us; for who will help us if you do 
not create public opinion on this matter far and wide 
in our motherland. 

The following cutting from the Victoria 
Daily Times , relates to the same subject 

An interesting development respecting the inter¬ 
pretation of the immigration laws and the rulings of 
transportation companies is promised in the develop¬ 
ments of a case now pending court hearing under 
application for habeas corpus proceedings in Vancou¬ 
ver. There appeared to be nothing in the immigration 
laws prohibiting the arrival in Canada of Hindu 
women, though the transportation companies have 
hitherto refused passage to these under their own and 
the Vancouver authorities’ rulings in such cases. The 
immigration act provides that passage for persons 
from Indian ports may be prepaid if a return passage 
is also deposited to secure the company against loss in 
case of deportation. 

Under this provision a Mrs. Hira Sing was an 
arriving passenger on the Monteagle which landed at 
Vancouver last Friday night. Mrs. Hira Singh, it 
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is alleged, was ordered deported by the immigration 
officers there and was ordered to be sent to Victoria, 
here to await the sailing of the Monteaglc for the 
Orient. 

Friends in Vancouver interested themselves in the 
case and to-day Mrs. Hira singh was released on bonds 
pending the hearing of an application for writ of 
habeas corpus. The date of the hearing is fixed for 
August 1. 

It is not improbable that much of the misunderstand¬ 
ing as to the legal and intended interpretation of 
immigration laws will be ventilated when the case is 
thus heard. 

Seeing that Chinese and Japanese women 
are permitted to go to Canada to join their 
husbands, fathers or brothers as the case 
may be, it is extremely humiliating and 
a great hardship that Indian women are not 
allowed to do so. 

Conference on the Elementary 
Education Bill. 

The report of the Conference held in the 
rooms of the Indian Association to meet 
Mr. Gokhale and discuss with him various 
points in connection with his Bill, is 
encouraging reading. Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea, who was in the chair, said that 
he had an opportunity of talking the matter 
over with Mr. Gokhale, in the course of 
which he (Mi. Gokhale) had been good 
enough to accept all his suggestions and to 
incorporate them all into his Bill. Mr. 
Gokhale had also accepted the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Indian Association making it 
obligatory upon the Local Bodies, having 
a certain minimum of income, to devote 
a portion of it to Primary and Elementary 
Education. In inviting Mr. Gokhale to 
speak Mr. Banerjea observed that — 

They ought to take advantage of the feelings which 
have been evoked and utilise it for the expansion of 
primary education. Mr. Gokhale's Bill might or 
might not pass into law but they had an obvious duty 
to perform in the mater. It was easy for those who 
are the inhabitants of Calcutta to organise Ward 
Committees in the different Wards for the purpose of 
encouraging elementary education and starting night 
schools. There were charitable men enough in every 
Ward who would help an undertaking of this kind. 
There were wealthy men in Calcutta, for instance, the 
family of Raja Rajendralal Mullick of Chore Bagan, 
who devoted large sums of money to charity and no 
form of charity was more useful than that in connection 
with education. Therefore he urged the members of 
the League to form Ward Committeesfor the education 
of the poor as such an effort would have an educational 
value of its own, and would bring to bear an enormous 
influence and moral pressure upon the action of the 
Government, for the Government would feel that a 
community which was exerting itself in the direction 


of Primary Education could no longer be denied a 
Bill such as that which Mr. Gokhale proposed to 
introduce. 

Yes, not only in Calcutta, but all over the 
country we ought to establish schools for 
the education of the people. In various 
places beginnings have already been made 
in this direction. 

The report adds that Mr. Gokhale said 
that 

Mr. Matilal Ghose had also cordially accepted 
his views. Mr. Gokhale then read a statement 
showing that in all civilised countries a percentage, 
and in some cases, a considerable percentage of expenses 
incidental to Primary Education was borne by the 
Local Bodies. In England it was nearly 50 per cent, 
and in Prussia it was 70 per cent. In Ireland, it is 
true, the State bore <)<> per cent, of the expenditure 
and the Local Bodies to per cent, but that was owing 
to the curious state of that country. He laid special 
emphasis on the fact that having regard to the oppo¬ 
sition which the Bill was likely to elicit it was a matter 
of the utmost importance, as observed by Mr. Surendra¬ 
nath Banerjea, that they should merge their minor 
diflerences and present a united front. 

We think we may now expect to see 
both The Bengalee and The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika writing frequently with vigour 
in favour of compulsory universal education 
and of a special education tax where 
necessary. 

Principal Brajendranath Seal. 

The Inquirer of London writes in its issue 
of August 5 : 

Principal Brajendranath Seal, who was the first 
speaker at the Universal Races Congress, is the son 
of a distinguished vakil of the Indian High Court 
who was also known as an eminent jurist, mathema¬ 
tician, philosopher, and linguist. Dr. Seal has in¬ 
herited all his father’s gifts, and the languages he 
has at his command include Sanskrit, French, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, Persian, Latin, and Greek, besides 
English and his mother tongue, Bengali. He is a man 
of encyclopedic knowledge, and great modesty and 
simplicity; a profound philosophical thinker who, as 
everyone who heard him at the Congress must have 
realised, is even more deeply interested in the spiritual 
development of the people of the East and West 
than in their intellectual and material advancement. 
He returns to India shortly, sailing from Marseilles 
on the 18th inst. 

The Inquirer also expresses the opinion that 
Dr. Seal’s “attainments as a metaphysician, 
an anthropologist, and a linguist would 
make him remarkable in either East or 
West.” 

India writes:— 

At the first Universal Races Congress, which opened 
at the University of London on Wednesday last (July 
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&6), India had pride of place. The discussion at the 
first session, on anthropological and sociological aspects 
jbf race, was opened by Mr. Brajendranath Seal, the 
Principal of the Victoria College at Cooth Behar, who, 
ill a brief address, stated the points of his own theory 
61 face progress, and indicated sonic 1 of the lines upon 
which the debates of the Congress might usefully 
proceed. Mr. Seal began by declaring that the pr 
blenls of must be ed by sc ientilic knowledge 

and method, but lus add -ss was really an ethical 
appeal for facial unity a d co-opeiatmn. He read 
it with the greatest animati< 1 and in a voice of pro- 

f >hetic fervour, keeping c nsnentiouslv to the time 
unit. A shoi t letter wasals lead from Sister Nivedita, 
who has contributed to the Congress papers a striking¬ 
ly cloduent survey of the piesent position of women, with 
special reference to the Hast. 



Principal Brajlndranath Seal. 


Dr. Seal is of opinion that races of men 
are entities ‘capable in e\erv phase of their 
existence of development and progress.’ 

The World and the New Dispensation 
writes: — 

Bhai Promotholal Sen has sent us a copy of Dr. 
Seal's paper read at the Races Congress. We are 
told most people were very much impres * ed by his 
address. The anthropologists and experts told him 
in conversation that his paper was the ^est (most 
scientific and thoughtful) in the whole volume. Dr. 


Luschan, the distinguished Berlin Professor of An* 
thropology, told him that his paper was the finest by 
far on Anthropology that he had read for a long time. 

Mrs* Besant at the Races Congress* 

We learn from the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian that Mrs. Annie Besant 
and Dr. Du Bois, the eminent Negro Pro¬ 
fessor, shared between them the oratorical 
honours of the Congress. Mrs. Besant spoke 
on both the first and the second day. She 
said :— 

The Indian desired to live as freely in other British 
countries as other people did in India. There was not 
a colony in the British Km pi re where the Indian could 
go and live in equity. If the self-governing colonies 
had the right to exclude Indians, then India should 
have the right to exclude the white man.—(Cheers.) 
Another grievance was that the best paid posts in the 
Indian Empire were not open to India’s own people, 
and she demanded that Indians should have equality 
in their own country. India’s economic freedom within 
her own borders and her trade had been destroyed by 
this country.—(Hear, hear.) She suggested that 
Protection ought to be employed for the sake of rebuild¬ 
ing her industries. They acted the other way, for 
India exported her cotton and Lancashire made it into 
cloth which was exported to India, but if it were made 
up in the Bombay mills they had to pay a tax. If 
they did not allow Indians to work outside their 
country, let them allow them freedom to work within 
their own country.—(Cheers.) Another claim made 
by India was that of equality for the people in India. 
The poor people of India were illiterate, it was true, in 
the sense that they could not read and write, but they 
know far more of literature than did the artisans of 
this country who could read and write and only read 
the sporting papers.—(('beers and laughter.) She 
thought it shameful that these people should be kicked 
and cuffed by some of the white men in a way no 
white man would attempt to treat another of his own 
race. They never would get the good-will and respect 
of their Indian fellow-subjects until they gave them 
that respect which it w\as the right of every man 
to have, whether white or coloured.—(Cheers.) 

India says: — 

Yesterday, in a ten minutes’ speech, every word of 
which told, she maintained that there were some de¬ 
mands upon which India was unanimous. First, 
that her children should be free to travel, to work, and 
to live in the white man’s country as the white man 
was in India—there was not a single British Colony 
in which the Indian citizen was free; secondly, equali¬ 
ty of treatment for the Indian in his own country—if 
Indians were treated unfairly abroad, at least let them 
have tolerable fairness at home ; third, economic free¬ 
dom ; and last, that personal equality as between man 
and man which is denied the Indian by the racial 
pride of the European. The speech was applauded to 
the echo by the large audience. 

The Universal Races Congress. 

We have had no direct knowledge of 
the proceedings of the Universal Races 
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Congress. • But we can say from perso¬ 
nal knowledge that the collection of 
papers published by it is very valuable. 
And we are sure that an assemblage 
of distinguished men of all races cannot 
but promote mutual respect and influence 
the opinion of all civilised peoples. The 
following from the Manchester Guardian 
seems to fairly reflect liberal cultured 
opinion :— 

And yet, making all possible deductions, the Races 
Congress has been successful. It has brought together 
at a memorable epoch in the world’s history, a larger 
group of representatives from the differing races of 
the world than has ever been seen before, and has 
made a beginning with the scientific discussion of the 
characteristics and influences which tend, physically 
and spiritually, to keep apart the countless divisions 
of mankind. True it is that the Congiess set itself 
an impossible task. I11 their anxiety to cast the net 
over the whole earth, the framers of the programme 
made too big a haul. They endeavoured to include 
not only the statement of ideals and the analysis of 
principles, but the collation of scientific data and 
the elaboration of practical reform measures. And 
inevitably every one of the eight sessions left an impres¬ 
sion of loose ends and of far-ranging discursiveness. 
On the whole, the best discussions were those opened 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson on the special pioblems of 
interracial economics, and by Dr. Du Bois on the 
outlook for the Negro peoples and it is fair to say that 
in each case the afternoon was profitable in great part 
because of the remarkable excellence of the introduc¬ 
tory addresses. No one need be surprised that much 
less than justice was done to such complex and provo¬ 
cative subjects as the position of women, miscegenation, 
and the progress of the Eastern nations towards 
Parliamentary rule. 

The Congress, it is important to remember, is the 
first of its kind ; its defects whether serious or ti ifling, 
can be remedied by experience. The organisation 
through which it came into being will, in all proba¬ 
bility, take permanent shape as an international council 
for the convening of a similar Congress, “for promot¬ 
ing concord between all divisions of mankind, every 
four years.” And meanwhile, if the first Universal 
Races Congress has done nothing else, it has more 
than justified its existence by two important and dis¬ 
tinctive achievements : first, the assembling of its ama¬ 
zingly cosmopolitan membership; secondly, the pub¬ 
lication of its volume of papers—“Inter-racial Pro¬ 
blems,’edited by Mr. G. Spilier, which should be in the 
hands.of every serious student of politics and society. 

It has been agreed to change the name of 
the Congress to “World Conference for pro¬ 
moting Concord between all Divisions of 
Mankind.” 

The Inquirer of London also seems to 
have pronounced an impartial judgment on 
the Congress in the following passage :— 

The first Universal Races Congress, which closed 
last Saturday, has aroused a considerable amount of 
enthusiastic sympathy, a good deal of interested 


curiosity, and some pungent criticism. It has suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing thoughtful men of most of the 
nations of the earth, who take an intelligent interest 
in the deeper problems of human life, into personal 
contact with one another ; and, through the discussions 
m which they have engaged, it has deepened the 
public consciousness of the existence of a vast series 
of problems, lying on the borderland of politics, which 
can only be studied fruitfully in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and earnest desire to know the truth. 
If it has achieved no result more tangible than this, 
it has amply justified its existence. No wise man 
expected it to adopt a programme for the millennium, 
or by the waving of a magician’s wand to break down 
the barriers of historical tradition and racial dis¬ 
tinctiveness. 

Perhaps the organisers of the Congress hardly 
realised the immense difficulty of combining the ardent 
idealist and the man of science, with his objective and 
unemotional habit of mind, in the unity of a single 
purpose. Possibly the' former may have been a little 
too eager to sweep all the conclusions of science into 
his net, forget 1 ill that anthropology is a very young 
science, that many of its verdit ts are still quite ten¬ 
tative, and their bearing upon problems of social life 
very obscure. 

Famine. 

We are distressed to learn from an Asso¬ 
ciated Press telegram that famine is now 
asserting its dreadful presence in Kathiawar, 
although we are yet expecting some belated 
showers which may give winter crops. Mr. 
Machonochic, Agent to the Governor in 
Kathiawar, has taken up the task of relief. 
He has ascertained from various States what 
loans they require and has asked Govern¬ 
ment for a substantial grant immediately. 
Simultaneously, he has requested money¬ 
lenders of Kathiawar to lend money to the 
Native States, but it is doubtful whether this 
request will be well responded to, as the 
rules for recovering money from Native 
States are very stringent. All hopes for early 
crops having now disappeared, famine relief 
has become urgent. The Agency Engineer, 
Mr. Sims, has already left for Malia, where 
relief works for about five thousand people 
are being opened. The Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor has also requested the Native States to 
start works. Meanwhile, rates are increasing 
and poor people are much pressed. 

“ Savitri.” 

Our frontispiece this month is a repro¬ 
duction of a water colour of SsLvitri 
by Mrs. SukhalatS R 3 o. Savitri is re¬ 
presented in the picture as following the 
shadow of Death in the dimly lighted forest 
in quest of the vanished soul of her 
husband Satyavan just dead. 
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The millions of India both dumb 
and not dumb! 

In his last Budget speech Mr. Montagu 
said: “ There is no general demand at 
present for education among the people, 
who hive borne their illiteracy very cheer¬ 
fully.” If we asked how did he know that 
there was no such demand, the reply would 
perhaps be that the millions of India were 
inarticulate and the demand made by the 
journalists and agitators for universal 
education did not represent a popular 
demand in as much the former did not 
represent the people. 

But speaking of the prospective loss of 
the Opium Revenue, Mr. Montagu said : 
“There are the Indian people, the taxpayers, 
who are willingly and cheerfully sacrificing 
in this humane interest a valuable source of 
revenue/’ May we ask how Mr. Montagu 
came to know the views of the Indian tax¬ 
payers in this matter? Who told him that 
the dumb taxpayers are willingly and 
cheerfully sacrificing a valuable source of 
revenue ? 

Apart from that question, is it justifiable 
to assume that the Indian taxpayer has 
any effective voice at all in the matter? 
Whether we are willing or unwilling, it is 
the British rulers who determine what is to 
be done with any particular source of 
revenue ; we have no hand in the matter. 

As for education, we who are the people 
and of the people know that there is a 
great demand for education, and that, far 
from the people bearing their illiteracy 
cheerfully, there is increasing discontent 
owing to the restricted facilities for acquir¬ 
ing knowledge. 

“ The Chinese Students’ Monthly/' 

The Chinese Students' Monthly is published 
monthly under the authority of the Joint 
Council of the Chinese Students’ Alliances 
in America by the Chinese Students* 
Alliance of the Eastern States of the 
United States of America. It is a very 
useful and well edited magazine. Some of 
the articles published in a recent number 
are: “ American-Educated Chinese at 

Work,” “Statistics of the Returned Students 
from United States, America,” “China and 
America,” “China before and after 1900, 


A.C.,” “A Proposed Remedy for the Finan¬ 
cial Crisis in China.” One could wish that 
there were such a magazine conducted by 
Indian students receiving education in 
foreign lands. Perhaps the Hindu students 
in America are not so well off as Chinese 
students. But perhaps they may try to 
publish a smaller magazine.' 

Indian Students Abroad. 

We have received the following for 
publication: 

“Mr. Benoy Bhusan Bose of Dacca was sent by 
the Association for the advancement of the scientific 
and industrial education of Indians, to learn Litho¬ 
graphy and 'Fin printing and allied subjects from a 
big and famous factory of Tokio, over three years 
ago. After completing his work in Japan he proceeded 
to America and got a thorough mastery over the 
subjects by working in several respectable Americtan 
factories. This industry is a very important one and 
we think it will find a good field in India if a capitalist 
can venture to start the business. Mr. Bose has recently 
returned home.” 



Benoy Bhusan Bose. 

“After finishing his first year of the B. S. course 
in the Pennsylvania State College creditably Mr. 
Premananda Das joined the State University of Iowa, 
to study Pharmacy and the Essential Oil Industry * 
as specialities in the same course. In the junior Ph. C/^ 
and B. S. examination he acquitted himself creditably, 
standing first in some subjects. In last June he has 
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passed the Ph. C. Degree Examination with credit, 
pulling as high as ioo per cent, marks in some subjects. 
In September next he will take the B. S. degree, short¬ 
ening the four-years’ course by a year by utilizing the 
vacations and working extra. Pharmacy in this 
country means ordinary compoundership, but in 
America it includes Botany, Physiology, Higher Che¬ 
mistry and Physics, Pharmacology, Bacteriology, 
German, Latin and other subjects. His drawn 
combat with the renowned American champion Bro- 
sius, his work in connection with the Detroit India 
Society, founded for the furtherance of Indian Nation¬ 
al Education with the special object of Industrial 
Development, and his lectures and performances in 
the Unitarian Churches at Iowa, Ann Arbor and 
Detroit, are instances of his many-sided activities— 
physical, social and religious. He has already been 
offered by one of the biggest firms in the United 
states a high position in India, to be accepted after 
the termination of his academic career.” 

“The Pioneer” on Private Universities. 

We wrote in a recent number that Govern¬ 
ment will not probably recognise any private 
university which is not under adequate 
official control. The Pioneer writes in a 
similar vein. 

The objection to Government control, which appears 
to have been raised, [at a recent meeting of Maho- 
medans] seems, if persisted in, likely to wreck any 
schemes that may be drawn up. It is quite certain, 
the “Pioneer” imagines, that Government will not 
allow any University to grow up which is not under 
adequate control, much less that it will recognise its 
degiees. 

E. Wilis on Dr. Seal's Paper. 

The following paragraphs were received 
too late for insertion in their proper place : — 

“ P. S. Since the above was typed, I have seen a full 
report of Dr. Seal’s address at the Races Congress, 
which I find was very different from the paper that 
has been published in the printed volume of papers. 
The paper in this volume was sent by Dr. Seal from 
India and was meant for specialists and scientific 
students alone. It deals with the question of race 
entirely from the Anthropological stand-point. Dr. 
Seal was specially asked by the Organising Secretary 
of the Congress to confine himself to that view only. 
As such his paper is admittedly a unique production. 
Since I wrote last week, I have had an opportunity of 
seeing the whole of Dr. Seal’s paper, a part of which, 
only as l said, is published in the volume before me. 
And it is much more clear and exhaustive in the 
original form than it is in this volume. Dr. Seal has 
completely shown up the insufficiency of the methods 
followed by European Anthropologists; and the Con¬ 
tinental Anthropologists who attended the Congress 
and had an access to the full text of Dr. Seal’s paper, 
frankly admitted that it presented an altogether new 
view of that science, and illuminated many points 
that had hitherto been regarded as most puzzling and 
obscure. 

“In the actual address which Dr. Seal delivered 
before the Congress, however, he discussed the problem 


of race fully, from every point of view. This address 
anticipated all my criticisms; and fully justified the 
high expectations that we had ail formed of his work 
and contribution on the problem of race. But I must 
deal exhaustively with it in my next letter to the 
Modern Review. — E. Willis.” 

The Meaning of Nationalism. 

In the preface to Essays in National 
Idealism Dr. Coomaraswamy draws atten¬ 
tion to the identity of significance of the 
national movements throughout the world. In 
this connection we think the following 
extract from an article on ‘Celt and Saxon’ 
by the Hon. R. Erskine, in the Neiv Age , 
is of value because of its clear statement 
of the principles and temper which alone 
can truly be described as ‘nationalist.’ 

I would here crave permission to caution the reader 
against the temptation to regard our movement inde¬ 
pendently of those from which it has derived no small 
part of its being, and which—though there is no visible 
connection between it and its kind elsewhere—yet keep 
it afloat, as it were. The Celtic Renaissance is part of 
an almost world-wide movement, which, engaged in 
on the part of certain of the smaller nationalities, has 
for its object the. freeing of those people from a state 
of political and social servitude—a servitude to which 
they have been reduced largely in consequence of the 
greed and intolerance of the “Great Powers.” What 
makes our movement further inevitable, moreover, is 
this, that in proportion as you educate people, so do 
you enlarge their unwillingness to submit to foreign 
dictation, and that fussy sort of officialism which is 
the bed-rock of “Imperialism.” We want no“Imperial- 
istn”—there arc Celts, of course, who do, at the 
present moment, and who are so minded because they 
have not yet been educated up to better things. But 
speaking in the name of the advanced party* to which I 
have the honour to belong—we want to do according 
as we are prepared to act in regard to others. We 
wish to live and to let live. YVe wish to enjoy our own 
proper civilisation, and all that it implies. We have 
a noble past : we desire that the future shall be created 
out of it, as it were. Once upon a time, we were a 
great force in Europe : we desire to make it possible 
for our descendants to witness the return of those 
glorious days. We are not exclusive like the Jew ; 
but, unlike him, the palaces of Babylon have no endur¬ 
ing attraction for us. In a word, the real aim of the 
Celtic Renaissance is to re-establish the Celt in the 
same sense, and in the same degree (though not of 
course to the same extent numerically) in which his 
friend and neighbour the Saxon is established to-day. 

Sir K. G♦ Gupta on Representative 
Government in India. 

In his new well-known lecture at the 
Crystal Palace, London, Sir K. G. Gupta 
is reported to have said that ideas of re¬ 
presentative Government had been in¬ 
troduced for the first time in India by the 
British. This is not a fact. Not only in 
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social affairs but in matters political also, 
India has known representative institutions 
for ages. We have written on this topic 
so often that it becomes difficult for us to 
refer anybody to all the back numbers of 
the Modern Revieiv which treat of this 
subject. But for convenience we may refer 
the reader to the Modern Review for 
August, 19T0, when* it has been proved on 
unimpeachable historical evidence that a 
considerable number of republics 

'existed at least as rally as the da\ s of Buddha 
and Mahavira (sixth centut y B. C.) and as late as 
the reign of Samudra Gupta (fourth century A. I).) 
and that they were situated in the extensive tract of 
country stretching from the Punjab to Behar and 
trom Nepal to the southern borders of the Central 
Provinces. So the republican form of Government 
in ancient India had a dm at ion of at least one 
thousand years. We know of no other country, 
ancient or modern, where democracy has prevailed 
for a longer p eriod.' 

To understand the significance of these 
facts, it should be borne in mind that in 
ancient times the republic of Rome lasted 
for only a little over five hundred years and 
that of Athens for not more than three 
hundred years. It should not also be 
forgotten that the provinces of India where 
the republican form of government prevail¬ 
ed were much more extensive than ancient 
Italy and (ireece combined. We may also 
add that the ancient Hindu kings, speaking 
generally, were not despots but had to defer 
to the wishes of their councils and their 
people. There is evidence, too, to show 
that the office of king was often elective. 

The Baroda-Gwalior marriage and the 
King-Emperor. 

A rumour has been published in the papers 
that the King-Emperor is likely to be 
invited to grace the marriage of Princess 
Indira Raja with the Maharaja Gwalior 
with his presence and that it is expected 
that H is Majesty will accept the invitation. 
We hope there is no foundation for such an 
expectation. However high the position of 
the parties, a polygamous marriage should 
never be countenanced by the first gentle¬ 
man in the Empire. His Ma jesty rightly tried 
to clear in a law-court his own character 
from the libel that he was guilty of bigamy 
in that before he married the present Queen 


Mary he had married an admiral’s daughter 
who was still living, and succeeded in 
establishing his innocence. Can such a 
monarch assist at a kind of marriage which 
in his own case he considered a foul asper¬ 
sion on his character ? 


Messrs. Montagu and Keir Hardie on 
Education in India. 

In the course of the last Budget Debate 
Mr. Keir Hardie, referring to the question 
of education in India, observed that 

I he Under Secretary had laid great stress upon the 
need for technical education, and in this, as in many 
other respects, had sought to bring home to educated 
Indians a sense of their responsibility. No educated 
Indian sought to shirk that responsibility, but everyone* 
would ask what was the Government doing in the 
matter 9 Technical education could not be left to 
voluntary effort, and when the Government put itself 
right by affording greater facilities andjmore encourage¬ 
ment for technical education they would be better 
able to blame educated Indians for not doing their 
share. As for elementary education, he doubted 
whether the Under Secretary was quite right in his 
facts. He had said that there was no demand for it 
among the poorer classes, who were not ashamed of 
their illiteracy. The contrary was the case. No one 
who had had the opportunity, even for a short time, 
of visiting the villages in parts of India, could have 
failed to be struck by the fact that nearly ever)' one ol 
these contained a school largely supported by popular 
effort. I he subsidies from the Government were 
totally inadequate even to pay the modest salaries of 
the teachers. The peasants sent their children long 
distances to attend the schools. It might be that the 1 
Under Sex retary was referring more to the children of 
what he called the untouchable classes than to those 
of the ordinary Hindu peasants. What again were 
the facts ' In Bengal, where education was more 
advanced, the educated Hindus had established a school 
for the children of these untouchable classes. The old 
class feeling was breaking down and passing away,* * 
* *In the Native State of Baroda all classes of children, 
not merely the children of peasants, but also those ot 
the outcast classes, were being taught free by the State. 

I he Gaekwar like other Indian rulers, such as the 
Maharaja of Mysore, had established compulsory free 
education for all classes of children within his State. 

If the Government of India, instead of pointing to the 
duty resting upon educated Indians, would themselves 
follow tlie example set by the State of Baroda, they 
would then be able to appeal with more force to those 
educated Indians, and he was sure that the appeal 
would not he made in vain. 

ERRATA. 

In the Modern Review for August 1911.— 

P. 150, 2nd Col., 2nd para.— 

For Q$o B. C. read 650 B. C. 

V lkramaditya „ Vikramaditya 

of Magadha of Malava. 
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Published by Purna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntalinf. Press 
hi \ f>2, Boyvbazyr Street, Calcutta, * 
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INDIA’S FAVOURITE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS 

THE BEST FOR 

PUJA PRESENT. 

They are unrivalled for absolute Purity 
and delightful Fragrance. 

AWARDED SPECIAL 

GOLD MEDAL 

AT 

The Swadeshi Mela 

FOR THEIR EXCELLENCE. 


Telegrams :-i“KOWSTOVE.” 


Oriental Soap Factory, 

Goabagan, Calcutta. 


^f4Rs OF STBEH^P 


Kuntal-kaumudi 
Makes lovely, luxuriant locks 

An untold pleasure and comfort 
awaits those who will use this >high- 
class'hair-oil/at their bath and toilet. 
The exquisite feeling of relief and 
renovation that follows every applica¬ 
tion of this splendid preparation is 
alone worth many times its cost. 

Price 12 annas per bottle. 

R.C. SEN <5c CO 

CALCUTTA. 
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KING & CO., 

Ibomoeopatbtc Cbemtets, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

83, HAKRISON ROAD. 

Branch : 45, WELLESLEY STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 

N.B. —Only the purest Homoeopa¬ 
thic Medicines, all from Bcerick and 
Tafel of America, are stocked. Pat¬ 
ronized by the leading physicians and 
the intelligent and educated public. 

PLBASB WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

GHOSH AND SONS, . . . 

Jewellers and Opticians, 

74, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 
Branch 16-1 Radha Bazar Street, ( alcutta. 



Lentille shape Watches of the latest fashion, strong 
and durable, 

Nickel case silvered dial . ... ... Rs. 17 

Silver case silvered dial ... ... ,, 25 

Silver Niello enamelled ... * ... „ 30 

14 ct. Gold open face ... Rs. 100 and 105 

14 ct. Half Hunting ... ... ,, 125 


Just Imported ! - Just Imported !! 

Foreign Vegetable Seeds 

Cabbage, cauliflower, Beets etc., 10, 15, and 25 
varieties new and choice seeds with coloured portraits 
and full direction for their culture. 

At Rs. 2 - 8 , 3-8, and 4 - 8 , respectively. 

That ever praised wonderful vegetable Egg-Plant, 
12 lbs. Brinjal Re. 1 per tola, Postage and packing 
extra. 

FRUIT AND FLOWER PLANTS 

An immense stoek, clean, healthy and 
well grown, 

Mango, Lichee, etc, etc, 

Specially famous and praiseworthy. 

Write today fur our Catalogue. 

Proprietor* : —I. C. Das & Sons, **" 

TIIE BENGAL NURSERY, 

Manicktola Main Road, Calcutta. 

FOR MALARIA, INFLUENZA, 

AND MILD FORMS OF PLAGUE, 
USE BATLIWALLA’S AGUE MIXTURE or PILLS Re. 1. 
BatHwalfa’s Cholera is the only remedy for CHOLERA 
Re. 1. 

Batliwaila’tf Hairtone has been recently improved a great 
deal and restores Grey Hair to its Natural Coloui. Rs. 3. 

Batliwalla’s Tonic Pills cure Nervous Exhaustion and 
Constitutional Weakness. Re. 1*8. 

Batliwalla’s Tooth-Powder is scientifically made of 
Native and English Drugs, such as Mayaphal and Carbolic 
Acid B. I’. As. 4. 

Batliwalla’s Ringworm Ointment cures in a day. As 4 
per hot. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE AND ALSO BY 
Dr. H. L. BATLIWALLA, 

Warli Laboratory , Dadar , Bombay. * 

Messrs. Ray MlTRA & Co., 



OPTICIANS 

have long been known to the Editor, the Modern Re¬ 
view and the Prabas 1, as perfect gentlemen and supply 
the best Brazil pebble spectacles in all sorts of frames. 

Price list sent free on application. 

RAY MITRA & CO., 

98, Clive Street , Calcutta. Branch Patuatuli t Dacca * 
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ON DIFFICULTIES. 

Difficulties cease to trouble us when we 
know how to deal with them. 

Have you any “difficult” subjects from 
which you have been unable to get any 
satisfactory results. 

Just bring your “difficulties” to us, for 
we specialize in the scientific treatment of 
such “difficult” subjects. 

U. RAY & SONS, 

22, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

Wife ^ 
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AMRUTANJAN. 


An Indian Pain Balm. 
Relieves and Cures 



HEADA< HES, 
NKl RALGIA, 
SPRAINS, 

SORE THROAT, 
UlESi COEDS, 
RHEUM A 1 ISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
BRUISES, 

c u rs, 


And also other ACHES and PAINS. 

Price annas eight only. 

RINGWORM OINTMENT. 

A POSITIVE CORK KIR RINGWORM 
AND DHOBY’S ITC H, Clc. 

Price annas six only. 

TOOTH POWDER. 

Cheap and useful. 
Price annas two only. 


CHATTERJI BROS. & Co., 

71-5 Kutighat Street, Baranagore, 

CALCUTTA. 

The uord WORTH is the lever by which we attract 
customer'* and we retain them by offering 

First class goods at second class rates. 


_ There is no 
Fountain Pen 
made which for sim* 
^plicity, reliability ft 
all round excellence 
can rival the famous 

MINERVA PEN 

In the words of the nsere, it 

HAS NO EQUAL 

Perfect flow,Duplex feed, 
k 14 carat gold nib, iri¬ 
dium tipped; Ks 3 or 

chasedBarreljRs 3-4 

FULL'MOON STYLO 

As. 13. 


WILLIAM & Go. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

109 Frere Road , Bombay . 
Telegraph id ress Amnitanjan.” Bombay. 


The Bam Fountain Pen.— Bes! Vulcanite barrel, 
foujtctn caiat solid gold mb, iridium pointed, making it 
piactically eserlasting, smooth, soft, and easy wilting, and a 
pleasure to use Twin feed and spiral to regulate the flow 
of ink, and at the latest impiovements. Equal to many five 
rupee pens. Rs I-12, by V. P V. Rs. 2. 

The Binapani Fountain Pen.— Same as above but has 
a large 1 mb and chased barrel. Rs. 2-0 by V.P. P. Rs. 2-4. 

The Minerva Fountain Pen. —As above with a large 
and stiong gold nib suitable for hard work and rapid writ¬ 
ing. Rs. } by V.P.P. Rs. 3 4. 

The Patent Pocket Monopresses. —Embosses a most 

beautiful two-letter 
monogram on note 
paper and envelopes. 
Work same as that of a 
first class relief stamp¬ 
ing machine. A child 
can use it. Supplied 
to the late Sir Charles 
Paul, Advocate General 
Bengal ; Hon’ble Jus¬ 
tice Syed Sharfuddm, 
Calcutta High Court, 
&c. &c., Highly spoken 
of by all. Sample im¬ 
pression on receipt of 

stamp. Rt. i or by V.P.P. Rs. 1-4- 

Clinical Thermometers. 

Guaranteed Best English make . Each tested before despatch , 
All bear our name . 

A. Hospital quality Re. i. 

B. Lens front Magnifying Rs. 1-12. 

C. 30 Segpnds Rs. 1-12. 

D. 30 Seconds lens front Rs 2-81 
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FUN FOR LEISURE HOURS. 

A booklet of very interesting and ingenuous puzzles with their solutions. 
Highly recommended by several leading papers. In English only. Gratis and 
post free. 

Apply to Vaidya Shastri , 


The Probodh Trading Co., 

Traders in Foreign and Indian Goods, General Mer¬ 
chants, Contractors, Auctioneers and Agents. 

1, Clive Road, Allahabad. 

Beg to offer their services to the public in any kind 
of work which may be entrusted to them. Dealers in 
Wholesale and Retail, of Oilman’s Stores, Patent Medi¬ 
cines, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, Stationery, Requisites 
Toilet & Household, Ac., Proprietors, “Kamini" 
Tea, cTc. 

Sole agents :—Dr. Faber Self-filling-cleaning Pen Co., 
Ohio (Fountain Pen); The Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
Chicago (Edison’s Gas System). Please send a trial order. 



THE SPECIFIC FOR ALL SORTS OF 
FEYER. 

Amritadi Batlka is the most power^' antidote to 
♦he Malarial Poison Where Quinine fails, the effect of 
Amrltadi Batlka is simply marvellous. One box of it 
is sufficient to stop relapse. Enlargement of spleen and liver 
complaints disappear like magic by the use of Amrltadi 

Batlka. 

i Box Be. i., V. P. P. Re. 1-3. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The eminent Physician of the Deccan Or. E. G. Watars, 
M.D. writes from Fikarabad , Hyderabad :— 

Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it took a great 
deal to prevail on me to give it (the box of Amritadt 
Batlka) a trial : but “Honour be .giver* where honour is 
due.'’ I was completely surprised at its speedy effect 
Please write for free consultation to — 

Kaviraj Devendra Nath Sen, 

OR 

Kaviraj Upendra Nath Sen, 

29, Colootola Street , Calcutta . 


Manishanker Govindji, 

A tank Nigrali Pharmacy, 

erf., Dow ha jar Street, Calcutta. 

Why Poison 

your system with drugs, when there 
are NATURE’S true REMEDIES— 
delightfully simple, perfectly harmless, 
absolutely infallible and for all diseases ? 
Send non.' for free booklets to the Ensign 
Remedies Co., Ensign Pavilion, 
Cocanada. 


FRESH SEEDS ! GENUINE SEEDS !! 

( Jusl imported and stocked ; guaranteed to 
satire a maximum germination ). 

^Reliable Seeds are Worth their price. 

Rates per Tola—Broccoli, large early white, As. 
12 . Beet, Egyptian, As. 4 , Blood red, As. 4 ; Cabbage, 
Wakefield. Re 1, Reedland, early and late Drumhead, 
Re. 1, Red Dutch, Re. l, Green-curled Savoy, Re. 1 ; 
Carrot, Early scarlet, As, 4, Ox heart, As. 4 ; Cauli¬ 
flower, Early Snow Ball, Rs. 3 , Eclipse. Rs. 2, extra 
early Re. 1 - 8 , Patna early and late, As. 10 ; Celery, 
White Plume, As. 12; Egg-Plant, Landreths’ Thorn 
less, large Hound Purple, each Bnnjai weighing about 12 
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EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Introductory. 

T HE object of the present discourse is (1) 
to discover if possible, from the 
ancient literature of India, the ideals 
and aspirations of the people, and the 
efforts they made to realise them; (2) to 
describe as far as possible the conditions 
that favoured the formation of a highly 
intellectual atmosphere in an age in which 
modern methods of education were un¬ 
known. 

The task is no doubt very difficult. We 
have no complete or connected history of 
ancient India. Scraps of information 
pieced together by scholars and anti¬ 
quarians, give us at best a skeleton, devoid 
of flesh and blood, and even this is not 
complete in all its details. In the matter 
of biography, the materials are poorer still. 
We know almost nothing about the great 
sages and Rishis who set the fire of know¬ 
ledge aglow in ancient India and laid the 
foundations of a civilization which after the 
lapse of 3000 years or so, still bears clearly 
the impress of Aryan genius inspite of 
repeated social convulsions, religious 
reforms and foreign invasions. 

To attempt, therefore, to describe the 
system of education in ancient India, with 
anything like chronological accuracy, is 
almost an impossible task, but even if the 
attempt be attended with failure it will 
not be in vain, as it may induce others more 
competent than the present writer, to 
undertake the work. 

Before we address ourselves to the task 


it is necessary to define what we mean by 
Ancient India. We have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the history of India before 
the advent of the Aryans. The history of 
ancient India begins with the first settle¬ 
ment of the Aryans in the land of the five 
rivers. Western scholars tell us that 
it was on the banks of the Indus and its 
five branches that the hymns of the Rig 
Veda were composed. The history of the 
Aryan settlement in the Punjab is a history 
of war against the primitive inhabitants 
of India, who are described as “dark- 
skinned robbers” devoid of all virtues. It 
was a turbulent period, and those social 
laws and restrictions which mark the later 
stages of Aryan civilization did not then 
exist. Men were priests, warriors and 
agriculturists at the same time. The 
Matsya Purana mentions 91 Vedic Rishis, 
by whom the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed. They were Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas—all sons of Rishis (Matsya 
Purnana , Sec. 132). From the Punjab the 
Aryans migrated eastward, towards the 
land between the rivers Saraswati and 
Drisadvati near modern Thaneswar 
(1400 B. C.). This country is described by 
Manu as Brahmavarta, a very sacred place 
for the Ancient Hindus, where the Vedic 
hymns are said to have been collected 
together and the -entire sacrificial system 
elaborated. The tide of Aryan conquest 
rolled further down and the rich river 
valleys of the Ganges and Jumna were 
next colonized. By this time the social 
institutions of the ancient Hindus were 
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more and more crystalized into hard and 
fast rules. 

“Four or five centuries of peaceful residence in a 
genial climate in the fertile basin of the Ganges and 
the Jumna enabled the Hindus to found civilised 
kingdoms, to cultivate philosophy, science and arts 
and to develop their religious and social institutions. 
It was under the same gentle but enervating influ¬ 
ences that they divided themselves into those separate 
social classes known as castes."— Dutt . 

Castes. 

These castes were at first four in number 
out of which mixed castes were subsequently 
formed. 

Duties of different Castes. 

These four principal castes were (1) 
Brahmans, (2) Kshatriyas, (3) Vaisyas, and (4) 
Sudras. The duties of these castes are enu¬ 
merated by Manu as follows :— 

“ To Brahmans he (the Lord) assigned teaching 
and studying the Veda, sacrificing for their own 
benefit and for others, giving and accepting of aims. 1 ' 

“The Kshatriya he commanded to protect the people, 
to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 
pleasures.” 

“The Vaisya to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to study 
the Veda, to trade, to lend money, to cultivate land.” 

“One occupation only the Lord prescribed to the 
Sudra; to serve meekly even those other three 
castes .”—Manu l, 88, 8g go & 91. 

Such were the duties ordained for the four 
castes of India. The first three were named 
“twice-born” as the “initiation ceremony” 
they had to perform was supposed to give 
them a spiritual birth. This was a privilege 
from which the Sudras were excluded. The 
occupations prescribed for the above four 
classes and enforced by the King were in¬ 
tended to maintain society in order and afflu¬ 
ence. The higher the caste, the heavier the 
responsibility, was the idea in olden times. 
“If a Brahman were surrounded with respect 
it was because on his shoulders lay the 
burden of renunciation and sacrifice, of 
poverty and learning. He was the channel 
through which divine life flowed to the 
people.” A Kshatriya was an ideal knight 
ready to sacrifice his life for the good of his 
country, for the relief of the poor and the 
oppressed. A Vaisya had control over 
commerce for the good of the community 
and was directed to devote his attention 
to the production of wealth and the 
organization of labour. In the social 
organism, all these classes of men were 


necessary, not even excepting Sudras, who 
formed the great labouring class, the pro¬ 
letariat. 

Education in Ancient India was chiefly 
confined to the first three classes. The 
education given was to fit the boys for the 
various stations of life which they were 
subsequently to occupy, and it was mainly 
based on religion. 

Every system of education must have 
three elements which are essential to it:— 
(1) Teachers, (2) Pupils, and (3) the Ideals 
to which the pupils are to be led up. 

Ideals and four Stages of Life. 

Every Aryan child belonging to the twice- 
born caste was required, in ancient times, 
to spend a certain period of his life with a 
duly qualified teacher, and learn at least 
one of the four Vedas. After the period of 
studentship was over, he was permitted to 
marry and lead the life of a householder 
earning his livelihood in the manner laid 
down in the Sastras. After having passed 
the second portion of his life as a house¬ 
holder, he retired from the world and led 
a quiet and secluded life given to plain¬ 
living, study and self-sacrifice. Finally 
in old age, he might enter the fourth part 
of his existence, viz., the life of an ascetic 
after abandoning all attachment to worldly 
objects. (Manu II, 2—33). 

Such is the life of a twice-born man 
roughly mapped out. Of the four orders 
enumerated above, the second order, viz., 
that of the householder, was considered to 
be the most important—for it supported all 
others. Says Manu :— 

“As all creatures live supported by the air, so the 
other orders exist supported by the householder.”— 
Manu III , 77. 

“Of all these (orders) by the declaration of the 
Veda and the Smriti, the householder is the highest; 
he verily supported the other three.” 

“As all streams and rivers find a resting place in 
the ocean, even so men of all orders find protection 
with the householder .”—Manu VI, 89-90. 

Duties and Occupations of 
Householders. 

“A Brahmin should consider himself as the friend 
of all creatures ” (Manu II. 87). “ He exists for the 

sake of Dharma” (Manu I. 98—99). “ He was to 

live by teaching, sacrificing for others and by accept - 
ing gifts from pure men *' (Manu X. 76). “ He must 

seek a means of subsistence which either causes no or 
at least little pain to others. He is not to accept any 
service ” (Manu IV. 4). “He is to make no provision 
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for the morrow'’ (Manu IV. 7). “He was to avoid all 
sensual pleasures and all means of acquiring wealth 
which impede the study of the Veda”. Manu IV. 16-iy. 

As the Brahmin was considered to be the 
root of Dharma, the Kshatriva was consider¬ 
ed to be its top (Manu XI. 84). It was 
considered disgraceful for a Kshatriya or a 
Vaisya to obtain his livelihood by teaching, 
sacrificing for others or by acceptance of 
gifts. A Kshatriya’s usual occupation was 
to carry arms for striking or throwing 
(Manu X. 79). He is to be the protector of 
the people. 

A Vaisya’s means of subsistence was to 
trade, to rear cattle, and agriculture, and 
the common duties of both Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas were liberality, the study of the 
Veda and the performance of sacrifices. 
(Manu X. 79). Such were roughly speaking 
the occupations of Brahmin, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya householders. 

Student life—initiation. 

The life of a student begins with the 
initiation ceremony, which gives him his 
‘second birth.* It was a solemn ceremony 
and a great event in a boy’s life. The 
earliest period for the initiation ceremony 
was the 8th year for a Brahmin, the eleventh 
for the Kshatriya and the twelfth for a 
Vaisya—the latest periods being respectively 
the 16th, 22nd, and 24th years. The sacred 
thread was worn on this occasion by all the 
three castes. A lower garment ( kaupin), 
a mantle, a girdle, and a staff of appropriate 
material were assumed by the student and 
he approached the teacher. 

“He (teacher) fills the two hollows of (his 
own and the student’s) joined hands with 
water and then says to him, “What is thy 
name ?” 

‘I am N. N., Sir’, says the other. 

‘Descending from the same Rishis’, says 
the teacher. 

“Descending from the same Rishis, Sir,” 
says the other. 

“Declare that thou art a student, Sir.’ 

“I am a student”, says the other. With the 
words Bhur, Bhuva, and Svah, the teacher 
sprinkles water thrice with his joined hands, 
on the joined hands of the student and seizing 
the student’s hands with his own hands hold¬ 
ing the right uppermost, he murmurs.— 

“By the impulse of the God Savitar, with 
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the arms of the two Aswins , with Pushan’s 
hands, I initiate thee, N. N.” 

Then invoking the blessings of the gods 
for long life, renown and bliss of the student 
the teacher laying his hands with the 
fingers upwards on the student’s heart prays : 
“Under my will I take thy heart, my mind 
shall thy mind follow; in my word thou 
shalt rejoice with all thy heart. May 
Brihaspati join thee to me.” 

Then touching with the span of his right 
hand the student’s right shoulder, he 
murmurs— 

“A student art thou. Put on fuel. Do the 
service. Do not sleep in the day time. 
Restrain your speech.” 

(Sankhayana Grihya Sutra 
II, 2 3 4 Khandas). 

Thus an intimate union is established 
between the teacher and his pupil by a 
solemn ceremony. A union cemented by 
implicit trust and obedience of the pupil on 
the one hand, and love and affection of the 
teacher on the other. Under such conditions 
teaching becomes a labour of love and 
learning an agreeable occupation. An ink¬ 
ling into the character of a teacher and 
his pupil may be obtained from the follow¬ 
ing legend quoted from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad :— 

i* “Satyakama the son of Jabala addressed his 
mother and said— 

*1 wish to become a Brahmacharin (religious student), 
mother. Of what family am I ? 

2. She said to him, “I do not know, my child, of 
what family thou art. In my youth when I had to 
move about much as a servant I conceived thee. I 
am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama, say thou 
art Satyakama Jabala !” 

3. He, going to Gautama, said to him, ‘I wish 
to become a Brahmacharin with you, Sir. May I 
come to you, Sir V 

4. He said, to him, "Of what family are you, my 
friend?” He replied, "I do not know, Sir, of what 
family I am.” I asked my mother and she answered, 
Tn my youth I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jabala by name; thou art 
Satyakama.’ I am therefore, Satyakama 
Jabala, Sir.” 

5. He said to him, *No one but a true Brahmin 
would thus speak out. Go, fetch fuel, friend. I shall 
initiate you. You have not swerved from the truth.’ 

Education of the Sudras 

No religious education was considered 
necessary for the Sudras in ancient times. 
They were to serve the other three higher 
castes (Manu I. 91). But says Manu— 

“Those Sudras who desire to learn, who Vxxovt dharma t 
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and those ^who follow the example of good men except 
using the mantras of the Vedas are not to be blamed. 
They should on the contrary be praised." 

Indeed so long as knowledge is made an 
instrument for good it is lawful to acquire 
it from the lowest caste or even an out- 
caste. Says Manu -- 

"Good knowledge may be acquired with reverence 
from a man of low birth. Higher religious laws may 
be learnt from an Antyaja (very low caste)”— Manu. 

There are also several anecdotes in the 
Hindu Shastras of women and Sudras posses¬ 
sing the highest religious and philosophical 
knowledge, for instance, the anecdote of 
GSrgi in the Upanishads and of a hunts¬ 
man in the Mahabharata. But in spite 
of these solitary instances, we know 
as a matter of fact that the Sudras were 
precluded in the past from the acquisition of 
all religious knowledge and that the treat¬ 
ment accorded generally to them by the 
higher castes wa9 anything but kind and just 
according to modern ethical standards. 

“The Sudra may live by practising 
mechanical arts” says Gautama. 

The knowledge which Sudras and women possess 
is the completion of all study.” 

"They declare that this knowledge is a supplement 
of the Atharva VedaS’—Apastamba II, //, 29. 

This knowledge -refers to worldly study 
(Arthasastra) and the knowledge of dancing, 
acting, music and the varied branches of 
useful arts and trades. 

A twice-born man who applies himself 
to this study without having learnt the 
Veda deteriorates soon (Manu II. 168). 
This kind of study was prescribed for the 
Sudras but we have no means of knowing 
how these studies were conducted. We 
must confess to our shame that the educa¬ 
tion of these classes of men never engaged 
the serious attention of our law-givers in 
ancient times and in consequence of this 
neglect we find to-day a very large number 
of men in India belonging to the depressed 
castes, sunk deep in ignorance and general 
moral depravity. 

Discipline of Student life 

The discipline under which the Hindu 
student used to live in his preceptor’s house 
forms one of the most interesting features 
of the system of education in ancient India. 

"Every day, having bathed and being purified he 
must offer libations of water to the gods, sages and 


manes, worship the gods and place fuel on the sacred 
fire.” 

"Let him abstain from honey, meat, perfumes, 
garlands, substances used for flavouring food, women, 
all substances turned acid and from doing injury to 
living creatures.” 

"From anointing his body, applying collyrium to 
his eyes, from the use of shoes and of an umbrella, 
from sensual desire, anger, covetousness, dancing, 
singing and playing on musical instruments.” 

"From gambling, idle disputes, backbiting and 
lying, from looking at and touching women and from 
hurting others.” 

"Let him always sleep alone, let him never waste 
his manhood, for he who voluntarily wastes his man¬ 
hood breaks his vow .”—Manu II, 176, 777, 178, 
179* *80. 

Thus a Hindu student in ancient times 
was required to lead a simple and humble 
life carefully guarded against all influences 
that might lead him astray, strictly devoted 
to his studies and scrupulously attentive to 
the duties prescribed by his teacher. Avoid¬ 
ing all places of amusement and of pleasure, 
restraining his senses, he used to go out 
every morning to beg for food from the 
charitable householders in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. Whatever food he thus obtain¬ 
ed, he placed before his teacher and took 
his meals after the teacher had taken his. 
Every morning he swept and cleansed the 
altar, kindled the fire and placed the sacred 
fuel on it. Every evening he washed his 
teacher’s feet and put him to bed before 
retiring to reSt. 

The boy was oftentimes left alone, to 
his own thoughts, and had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of holding communion with nature 
from whom he sometimes learnt great 
truths. While tending his teacher’s cattle 
or gathering fuel in the forest he felt the 
influence of deep solitude which not infre¬ 
quently matured his ideas and ripened his 
judgment. It is said of Satyakama JSb&la, 
of whom mention has already been made/ 
that he learnt great truths from nature 
while tending his teacher’s cattle. He 
learnt truths from the bull of the herd that 
he was tending, from the fire he had lighted 
and from a flamingo and a diver-bird which 
flew near him. One day in the evening 
when he had penned his cows and lain 
wood on the evening fire, his teacher met 
him and said, “Friend, you shine like one 
who knows Brahman : who then has taught 
you ?” “Not men,” was the young man's 
reply. “I have learnt from nature that 
the four quarters and the earth, the sky, the 
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heaven and the ocean and the sun, the 
moon, the lightning and the fire and the 
organs and minds of living beings, yea, the 
whole universe was Brahman .”—Chhandogya 
Upanishad. 

Teachers 

Two classes of teachers are mentioned by 
Manu—Acharyya and Upadhyaya. 

“They call that Brahmin who initiates a pupil and 
teaches him in the Veda together with the Kalpa and 
Rahasyas the teacher (Acharyra).” 

ft, Kalpa—Sutras referring to sacrifices. 

Rahasyas— Secret portion, i.e ., the Upanishads 
and their expositions. 

“But he who for his livelihood teaches a portion 
only of the Vedas or also the angas of the Vedas is 
called the Sub-teacher (Upadhyaya). —Manu 

II. 14*- 

The qualifications necessary to make a 
good teacher are given below 

14 Created beings must be instructed in what con¬ 
cerns their welfare without giving them pain, and 
sweet and gentle speech must be used by a teacher 
who desires to abide by the sacred law. 

'‘He forsooth whose speech and thoughts are pure 
and ever perfectly guarded gains the whole reward 
which is conferred by the Vedanta.’' 

“Let him not even though m pam speak words 
cutting others to the quick, let him not injure others 
in thought or deed ; let him not utter speeches which 
make others afraid of him, since that will prevent him 
from gaining heaven .”—Manu II, i 59 > I ' >0 , 101 ‘ 
Conduct of a teacher towards his pupils. 

"Loving him like his own son and full of attention, 
he will teach him the sacred science without hiding 


he will leacn mm ,—, « ' 

anything in the whole law.’ —Apastamba, /, 2 , 8 24 . 

“And 8 he shall not use him for his own purposes to 
the detriment of his studies except in times of distress. 

i 1* 

pupil does no longer remain a teacher. —Apastamba 
1,2,8-27. 

In the Ethics of Buddhism there are 25 
rules laid down by Gotama, for the observ¬ 
ance of the teacher in reference to his 
scholar:— 

Duties of teachers and pupils as laid 
down in the Buddhist Scriptures. 

“He must be continually solicitous about his welfare^ 
app ™. ™ 

m h. to «& J£ 

him • encourage him to be faithful, persevering ana 

erudite; dividf with him what he has received ^ ^ 

alms-bowl; tell him not to be afra » village 

his associates, what places he freque conversing 

ksssv«« — 


method ; teach him in the fullest manner without any 
abridgment whether it be relative to science or 
religion ; try each fond endearment to induce him to 
learn as with the heart of a father ; with an enlarged 
mind teach him to respect the precepts and other 
excellent things; subdue him to obedience in order 
that he may excel; instruct him in such a manner as to 
gain his affection ; when any calamity overtakes him, 
still retain him without being displeased when he has 
some matter of his own to attend to; and when he is 
in affliction soothe his mind by the saying of bana . 

By attending to these rules the duty of the master to 
his scholar will be fulfilled.”— Hardys Manual of 
Buddhism, p . 479. 

In the Sigalovada Sutta the following 
duties are prescribed for pupils and 
teachers— 

The pupil should honor his teachers 

(1) by rising in their presence, (2) by 
ministering to them, (3) by obeying them, 
(4) by supplying their wants, and (5) by at¬ 
tention to instruction. 

The teacher should show affection to his 
pupils— 

(1) by training them in all that is good, 
(2) by teaching them to hold knowledge 
fast, (3) by instruction in science and lore, 
(4) by speaking well of them to their friends 
and companions, and (5) by guarding them 
from danger. 

Selection of pupils. 

Teachers were warned against taking 
such pupils as will do no credit to them¬ 
selves or to their preceptors. Knowledge 
imparted to a scorner, to one who is not 
pure, chaste and attentive, is knowledge 
thrown away. 

“Where merit and wealth are not obtained by 
teaching nor due obedience, in such soil sacred know¬ 
ledge must not be sown, just as good seed must not 
be thrown on barren ground "—(Manu II, 112). 

“Even in times of dire distress a teacher of the Veda 
should rather die with his knowledge than sow it in 
barren soil.”— {Manu II, 113)- _ , . , .. 

“Sacred learning approached a Brahmin and said 
to him, ‘I am thy treasure, preserve me, deliver me 
not to a scorner; so preserved I shall become supremely 
strong.”— Manu II, 114• 

“ But deliver me to the keeper of thy treasure, to a 
Brahmin whom thou shalt know to be pure, of sub¬ 
dued senses, chaste and attentive.”— Manu II, 1/5. 


Punishment. 

The following punishments were recom¬ 
mended to be awarded to offending pupils 
by Apastamba:— 

“Frightening, fasting, bathing in cold water and 
banishment from the teacher’s presence are the 
punishments to be employed according to the great- 
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ness of the fault until the pupil leaves off sinning.”— 

(Apastantba /, 28 — 30). 

Corporal punishment. 

Corporal punishment seems to have been 
very rarely inflicted, though not altogether 
forbidden. Says Gautama :— 

**As a rule a pupil shall not be punished corporally.” 
“If no other course is possible he may be corrected 
with a thin rope or a thin canc.” "If the teacher 
strikes him with any other instrument he shall be 
punished by the King.”— (Gautama II, 42, 43, 44 ). 

Subjects of Study. 

In the early times the subjects of study 
for the three twice-born castes were the four 
Vedas* 51 and the six Vfedangas. The Vedas 
were: Rik, Satna, Yajur and Atharva, and 
the Vedangas were :—Siksha (Phonetics), 
Kalpa (Ceremonial), Vyakarana (Grammar), 
Nirukta (Etymology), Chhandas (Metre) and 
Jyotisha (Astronomy). 

Later on, as the Ceremonials became 
more and more elaborate, it was not 
possible for one man to go through all 
these subjects of study and different Vedic 
Schools were set up with other branches 
of study cognate to thetn. An idea of the 
subjects taught in those days may be 
obtained from the following passage in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, in which 
Narada speaks of the extent of his know¬ 
ledge to Sanatkumar. He said :— 

u I have learnt Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama 
Veda, as the fourth Atharvana, as the fifth Itihasa, 
Purana flegends and cosmogonies) and Grammar, 
Pitrya (rules of sacrifices for tne ancestors), Rasi (the 
science of numbers), Daiva (the science of omens), 
Nidhi, (the science of time), Vakovakya (the art of 
reasoning), Kkayana (ethics), Devavidya (etymology), 
Brahmavidya (pronunciation, ceremonial and prosody), 
Bhutavidya (the science of spirits), Kshatravidya (the 
art of the soldier), Nakshatra vidya (astronomy), Sarpa 
vidya (the science of serpents and poisons), Devagana 
vidya (the science of making perfumes, dancing, 
singing, playing and other fine and mechanical arts.)— 

(Chhandogya Upanishad , VII, 1,2). 

The list is no doubt a long one and one 
wonders how it was possible for a man to 
learn so many things in his life time. With 
the exception of Medical Science Narada 
seems to have learnt all that was taught in 
ancient India. 

Narada was a student all his life and 
the vastness of his knowledge was an 
exception rather than a general rule. For 

* Manu does not mention the Atharva Veda, which 
came to be recognised as the fourth Veda later on. 


ordinary students, perhaps, one or two 
Vedas sufficed. But the Vedic Schools were 
gradually supplanted by special schools of 
science. The six sciences, which, on 
account of their close connection with 
the Veda, were known as angas , were no 
doubt first systematised and cultivated by 
the Vedic school, but as the materials for 
each of these subjects accumulated and 
the method of their treatment was 
perfected, it was found necessary to es¬ 
tablish special schools of science which, 
while restricting the range of subjects, 
taught their curricula thoroughly and 
intelligently.—( Max Muller , Introduction to 
the Laws of Manu). 

Thus the members of the Vedic schools 
had to choose between two alternatives. 
They might either commit to memory all 
the Vedic texts of their sakhas together 
with the Angas , renouncing the attempt at 
understanding what they learnt, or they had 
to restrict the number of treatises which 
they learnt by heart while they thoroughly 
mastered those which they acquired. Those 
who adhered to the former course became 
living libraries but were unable to make 
any real use of their learning. Those who 
adopted the second alternative might 
become great scholars in the science of 
sacrifice, grammar, law and astronomy, 
but they could not “rival with others in the 
extent of the verbal knowledge of the 
sacred books.” (Max Muller). 

This seems to be the origin of specializa¬ 
tion in certain subjects of study—and the 
study of the Vedas as the main subjects of 
study was gradually discontinued except in 
special centres. Learned Brahmins fulfilled 
their duty of studying the Veda by com¬ 
mitting to memory a few particularly 
important sections of the Vedas or by con¬ 
fining themselves to verses which occur in 
the Brahma Yajna and the Sandhya Vandana . 

The list of subjects taught in modern 
times, in Sanskrit Schools, taken from Dr. 
Leitner’s report, will show, how the curricula 
have changed and how with the change of 
times, a purely religious education has 
been supplanted by studies of a com¬ 
paratively secular character. 

Subjects of Study in Sanskrit Schools. 

(1) Grammar, (2) Lexicology, (3) Poetry, 
Drama, Religious history, (4) Rhetoric, 
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(5) Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology, (6) 
Medical Science, (7) Logic, (8) Vedanta, (9) 
Law, (10) Philosophy (Sankhya, Patanjali, 
Vedanta, Mimansa, Vaisesika), (11) Prosody, 
(12) Prose literature, (13) Religion (Rig- 
veda — rare, Yajurveda, Samveda—rare). 

In modern times, the Vedas are rarely 
studied except in special centres. We find 
now-a-days among Sanskrit scholars, 
specialists in some of the subjects of study, 
mentioned above—but very few are capable 
of teaching the Vedas. 

Nearly 1300 years ago Hiouen Tsang 
visited India and he has left some account 
of the education of the people of India in 
the 7th century A.D. The following is the 
account he gives of the subjects of study 
taught in India in those days. 

“In beginning the education of their children and 
winning them on to progress they follow the ‘twelve 
chapters.' When the children are seven years old, the 
great treatises of the five sciences are gradually com¬ 
municated to them. The first science is Grammar, 
which teaches and explains words and classifies their 
distinctions. The second is that of the skilled profes¬ 
sions concerned with the principles of the mechanical 
arts, the dual processes and astrology. The third is the 
science of medicine embracing exercising charms, 
medicine, the use of the stone, the needle, moxa. 

The fourth is the science of reasoning by which the 
orthodox and heterodox are ascertained and the 
true and false are thoroughly sought out. The fifth is 
the science of the Internal which investigates and 
teaches the five degrees of religious attainments (lit. the 
five vehicles) and the subtle doctrine of karma.- 
(Thomas Watter's Translation of Hiouen Tsang's 
Travel s t Vol . /, p. 755). 

The five groups of learning enumerated 
above seem to have been chiefly intended 
for Indian Buddhists. But Buddhism,though a 
proselytising religion, neverassumed a hostile 
attitude towards its parent religion, and it 
is said that both Hindu and Buddhist chil¬ 
dren read together in the same monastery 
or learnt their lessons from the same Brah¬ 
man sage. The subjects of study prescribed 
above, seem, therefore, to have served the 
purposes of the mass of the people of India 
consisting of both Hindus and Buddhists. 
The orthodox Brahmins were, however, 
taught the four Vedas, and Hiouen Tsang 
says that the Vedas were (1) the Ayurveda 
(2) the Yajur Veda (3) the Sama Veda and 
(4) the Atharva Veda. It is curious that 
the learned traveller makes no mention 
of the Rik Veda, by far the most important 
of the four Vedas. The Ayur Veda or the 
science of medicine is but a supplement or 


an appendix to the Atharva Veda and was 
unknown in earlier times. 

The ‘twelve chapters* mentioned before, 
with which the education of a child 
began, was the book of the Alphabet—the A 
B C of the beginner. After this the boy 
was introduced to the great Sastras of the 
five sciences, viz . (1) Grammar, (2) Science ©f 
Arts and Crafts (silpavidya), (3) medical 
science, (4) science of reasoning or logic, (5) 
Internal science, i.e. religious and meta¬ 
physical treatises. 

India ovyes a good deal of her intellectual 
greatness to the humanising influence of 
Buddhism. Ignoring all distinctions of 
caste or creed it offered the consolation 
of its beautiful and beneficent religion to 
high and low alike and introduced a 
system of education which satisfied the 
temporal as well as the spiritual needs of 
the people. This was a departure from 
the old orthodox method, which created 
privileged classes and excluded the low and 
depressed classes from the benefit of religious 
knowledge. 

The healing art which was held in dis¬ 
repute by the orthodox Brahmins was largely 
cultivated and taught by Buddhist monks, 
and the science of arts and crafts which was, 
before, prescribed for Sudras only, was regu¬ 
larly taught in Buddhist schools. Nag- 
najit composed his work on architecture, 
sclupture, painting and kindred arts in the 
Buddhist age, the great writers on Hindu 
medicine Charak and Susruta lived and 
wrote in this age. Brilliant results were 
achieved in Astronomy, and the great 
commentary on Panini, the greatest 
grammarian that the world has ever seen, 
was written during this period. Unfortu¬ 
nately for us the literary and scientific re¬ 
mains of the Buddhist period are scanty and 
we cannot enter into greater details about 
the literary activities of this age, with 
any degree of confidence. 

Method of teaching. 

Instruction, in ancient times, was imparted 
by rote. The student taking hold of the 
left hand of his teacher with his right hand, 
addressed his teacher saying, ‘ Venerable 
Sir, recite !*’ and theSavitri (the well-known 
Gayatri verse of the Rik-Veda) was recited 
and learnt as introduction to the learning 
of the Vedas. From day to day new lessons 
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were thus recited and learnt .—Gautama I, 

55 & was no doubt a mechanical process 
—mere recitation without explanation— 
taxing the memory without intelligent 
understanding of what was read. We can¬ 
not, however, believe that this process was 
universal in its application. The Vedas 
were no doubt learnt by heart and recited 
with proper intonation—but this method 
was quite unsuitable in the case of sciences 
which required to be more intelligently 
studied and taught. 

The following testimony is borne by 
Hiouen Tsang, to the method of teaching 
adopted by Brahmin teachers :— 

u These teachers explain the general meaning to 
their disciples and teach them the minutiai; they 
rouse them to activity and skilfully win them to 
progress, they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull. 
When disciples intelligent and acute are addicted to 
idle shirking, the teachers doggedly persevere in re¬ 
peating instruction until their training is finished. 
When the disciples are 30 years old, their minds being 
settled and their education finished, they go into 
office and the first thing they do then is to reward the 
kindness of their teachers.” 

School terms. 

The number of school terms depended 
upon the number of years the student liked 
to stay in his teacher’s house—36 or 18 or 9 
years according to Manu, 48, 24, or 12 
years according to Apastamba. Taking 12 
years as the shortest time for the residence 
of a pupil with his teacher, the student was 
required to study for four and a half or five 
and a half months each term. 

The opening of the school term began 
with the Upakarma ceremony on the full 
moon of the month of Sravana (July and 
August) (Apastamba i, 3,9.) The term closed 
with the performance of the Utsargana 
ceremony on the full moon of the month of 
Pausha (December-January )—Apastamba 1, 

3. 9* 

After the Utsargana ceremony had been 
performed one could study the Vedas during 
the light nights of each month until the full 
moon of Sravana , in order to fix in one’s 
mind the part already learnt. The Vedangas 
i.e.,.Grammar and the rest, could be studied 
in the dark fortnight of each month. On the 
full moon of Sravana the Upakarma cere¬ 
mony was performed once again and that 
part of the Veda was studied which was not 


learnt before.— Hara Datta’s Notes on 

Apastamba . 

Holidays. 

Besides the vacation mentioned before 
there were many extra holidays granted to 
the boys, when the work of the school was 
stopped. The occasions on which study 
was interrupted were many and some of 
them may strike foreigners as fantastic in 
the extreme. The following rules were 
laid down by Apastamba :— 

(a) At the new moon there will be no lessons given 
for two days and nights. 

(b) On the days of the full moons of certain months. 

(c) At the time of the Vedotsarga (ceremony at the 
end of the school term), at the Astaka Sraddha, at the 
time of Upakarma (beginning of the school term) 
lessons will not be taken for 3 days. 

(d) The student will not study for 12 days if his 
mother, father or teacher is dead. 

(e) The student will not study after having vomited 
until he was slept. 

(f) He shall not study— 

When he suffers from sour eructations, on seeing 
forbidden sights, on smelling a foul smell, if a high 
wind blows, if a cloud emits heavy rain, in a village 
where a corpse lies, when criminals are being executed, 
when he hears the barkingof many dogs, the braying of 
many asses, the cry of a wolf or of a solitary jackal 
or of an owl, sounds of musical instruments, of weeping, 
of the santa melodies, in case of an eclipse of the sun, 
or the moon, of an earthquake, of a whirl wind, of the 
fall of a meteor or of a fire in the village, &c., &c. 

Fees after completion of studies. 

No fee was charged so long as the student 
continued his studies. On the completion 
of his education, the student offered a fee to 
his teacher according to his ability. Taking 
a regular fee from a student was considered 
to be a disgraceful thing for the teacher. 

” He who knows the sacred law must not present 
any gift to his teacher before the Samavartana\ 
but when, with the permission of the teacher, he is 
about to take the final bath, let him procure a present 
for the venerable man according to his ability ; 

“ (vie,) a field, gold, a cow, a horse, a parasol and 
shoes, a seat, grain, even vegetables, and thus give 
pleasure to his teacher.”— Manu //, 245, 246 . 

I.et not a householder entertain at a Sraddha, one 
who teaches for a stipulated fee or he who is taught 
on that condition.— Manu III , t$6. 

Even in modern times, a Pundit will not 
take any fees from his pupils. The pupils 
are on the other hand fed and clothed by 
him and educated to a great extent at 
his own expense. 
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Parting instruction of the teacher to 
his PUPIL. 

After having taught the Veda the teacher 
instructs the pupil :— 

“ Say what is true, do thy duty, do not neglect 
the study of the Veda, After having brought to thy 
teacher his proper reward do not cut off the line of 
children ! Do not swerve from the truth, do not 
swerve from duty! Do not neglect what is useful! 
Do not neglect greatness ! Do not neglect the learning 
and teaching of the Veda .. . Let thy mother be 
to thee like unto a god. Let thy father be to thee 
like unto a god ! Let thy teacher be to thee like unto 
a god! Whatever actions are blameless those should 
be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have 
been performed by us should be observed by 
thee, not others. And there are some Brahmanas 
better than we. They should be honoured by thee 
with seats (on their coming to your house). Whatever 
is given should be given with faith, not without faith— 
with joy, with modesty, with fear, with kindness. If 
there should be any doubt in thy mind with regard to 
any sacred act or with regard to conduct, in that 
case conduct thyself as Brahmans who possess good 
judgment conduct themselves therein. 

********* 

Thus conduct thyself. This is the rule. This is 
the teaching. This is the true purport of the Vedas. 
This is the command. Thus should you observe.— 
Taittiriyaka Upanishad /, 12. 

Places of Learning. 

Royal courts were the principal seats of 
learning, like those of the Videhas, the 
Kasis, and the Kuru-Panchalas. Learned 
priests were retained in such courts for the 
performance of sacrifices and also for the 
purpose of the cultivation of learning. All 
students of the ancient literature of India 
have heard the name of Janaka, the King 
of the Videhas; and of his court which 
was frequented by the most learned men 
of his time. The great Yajnavalkya was 
the chief priest of his court. King Ajata- 
satru of the Kasis was also a most renown¬ 
ed patron of learning. Mention is made in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad of another King, 
Pravahana Jaivali, of the Panchalas, who 
was also a great patron of learning. 

Besides the royal courts, there were 
Parishads or Brahmanic establishments for 
the cultivation of learning—something 
like the universities of Europe, where 
young men went to acquire learning. In 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad Svetaketu is 
said to have gone to the Parishad of the Pan¬ 
chalas. (Brihadaranyaka VI, 2). A Parishad 
according Manu and other contemporary 
writers ought to consist of 21 Brahmins 


well versed in Philosophy, Theology and 
Law. Besides these Parishads individual 
teachers established private schools and 
often collected round themselves students 
from various parts of the country. These 
students, as has been mentioned before, 
lived with their teachers for 12 years or 
more, learnt what their teachers could 
teach them, made suitable presents to their 
teachers after finishing their studies, and 
returned home. 

Universities of Ancient India. 

In the Vedic age we find no mention of 
any institutions resembling the universities 
of the modern times. The Rishis of old 
imparted instructions to private students 
in their hermitages and the pupils, generally, 
not many in number, served their teachers 
in various ways. In later times the system 
of tutorial teaching of the old Rishis deve¬ 
loped into academic institutions. In the 
Buddhistic period the system of university 
education seems to have come into existence 
and the Buddhistic scriptures and inscriptions 
and the accounts of foreign travellers bear 
abundant evidence of the existence of 
monasteries and university towns of that 
period. The famous universities of this 
period were at Benares, Taxila, Kanchi,— 
(Conjeverum),Vidarbha (Berar)and Nalanda. 
There were monasteries all over the country 
and each monastery was a school or college. 

Buddhism was a protest against the ex¬ 
clusiveness of Brahmanic religion, and the 
universities which were in most cases financ¬ 
ed by Buddhistic Kings were open to all 
classes of men irrespective of their castes or 
social position. These universities gave 
a strong impetus to the cultivation of those 
arts and sciences which were neglected 
before, as unworthy of pursuit by the high¬ 
er castes. Brief descriptions of some of the 
famous universities of ancient India are given 
below. 

Taxila. 

Taxila (Taksha-Shila), now represented by 
miles of ruins to the north-west of Rawal¬ 
pindi, was in about 300 B. C. one of the 
greatest cities of the East and was specially 
famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn¬ 
ing in Northern India, to which scholars 
of all classes flocked for instruction.— V. A , 
Smith's Early History of India , p. 5^. 
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The Jataka stories are also full of referenc¬ 
es to the fame of Taxila as a university 
town. — Jataka stories (Rouse*s Translation ) 
Vol. //, p. 2, 32, 59, &c. 

It was a Brahmanical and afterwards a 
Buddhistic seat of learning. It had a uni¬ 
versity in which 18 branches of learning 
were taught in separate schools, each of 
which was presided over by a special pro¬ 
fessor. There were schools at Taxila for 
teaching sculpture, painting, image-making 
and many other handicrafts. The influence 
of this university was very great in those 
days, both in India and outside it.— Sarat 
Chandra Das . 

Vidarbha University. 

During the time of Nagarjuna, who seems 
to have flourished in the 2nd or 3rd century 
B. C. and who is said to have been a great 
physician and alchemist and an almost uni¬ 
versal scholar, the university of Vidarbha 
(Berar) on the banks of the Kistna rose to 
eminence as the seat of both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic learning. Hiouen Tsang 
mentions the name of a monastery quarried 
in a mountain by King Satabaha. The 
mountain is known in Sanskrit literature 
as Sree Sailam. 45 * 

*' Here the King had quarried for Nagarjuna a 
monastery in the mountain, and had cut in the rock 
a path, communicating with the monastery, for above 
10 li (two miles)." 

41 The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls ; these 
halls were in five tiers, each with four courts with 
temples containing gold life size images of the Buddha 
of perfect artistic beauty. It was well supplied with run¬ 
ning water and the chambers were lighted by windows 

cut in the rock.In the topmost hall Nagarjuna 

deposited the scriptures of Sakyamuni Buddha and 
the writings of the Pusas. In the lowest hall were 
the laymen attached to the monastery and the stores, 
and the three intermediate halls were the lodgings of 

the brethren. In later times the brethren had 

disagreed and had referred their quarrels to the king ; 
then the retainers of the monastery fearing that the 
establishment would become a prey to the lawless, 
excluded the brethren and made new barriers to keep 
them out; since then there have not been any brethren 
in the monastery and the way of access to it was not 
known.— Hiouen Tsang's Travels, translated by 
T . Watters, Vol. II p . 201. 

Nalanda. 

The most famous of all Buddhistic uni¬ 
versities of ancient India was that of 
Nalanda (in Bihar). Dr. Fergusson remarks 

* It is also called the University of Sreedhanya 
Kattaka.— Sarat Chandra Das, 


that what Cluny and Clairvaux were to 
France in the middle ages, that was Nalanda 
to Central India, the depository of true 
learning, the centre from which it spread 
over to other lands (R. C. Dutt). 

The great monastery, where the university 
was located, was worthy of it. It is said 
that four kings successively laboured at the 
great architectural works and when it was 
completed men came from a distance of 
2000 miles to the great assembly that was 
held. 

" In this establishment, the work of a succession of 
sovereigns, the sculpture was perfect and really beauti¬ 
ful .In the establishment were some thousands 

of brethren, all men of great ability and learning, 
several thousands being highly esteemed and famous ; 
the brethren were very strict in observing the precepts 
and regulations of their order; they were looked up 
to as models by all India; learning and discussing 
they found the day too short; day and night they 
admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection. If among them were any who 
did not talk of the mysteries of the Tripitaka, such 
persons being ashamed, lived aloof. Hence foreign 
students came to the establishment to put an end to 
their doubts and then became celebrated, and those 
who bore the name (of Nalanda brother) were all 
treated with respect wherever they went. Of those 
from abroad who wished to enter the schools of dis¬ 
cussion, the majority beaten by the difficulties of the 
problems, withdrew ; and those who were deeply versed 
in old and modern learning were admitted, only two 
or three out of ten succeeding."— Hiouen Tsang's 
Travels, translated by T. Watters, Vol. II, p. 765. 

Such was Nalanda in the palmy days of 
her glory—the pride of all India, the centre 
of knowledge and the resort of all men of 
wisdom. It flourished between the 1st century 
B.C. and 8th century A.D. (Sarat Chandra 
Das.) Its library was the largest in India. 

Kanchi was another famous seat of 
learning in ancient times, before the 
Christian era. It was the capital of the 
Chola Kingdom, and was a flourishing town 
when Hiouen Tsang visited India. There 
must have been constant communication 
between this seat of learning and Ujjaini 
and Kanauj in the north. Hiouen Tsang 
speaks thus of the town :— 

“There were more than 100 Buddhistic monasteries 
with above 10,000 brethren, all of the Sthavira school. 
The Deva temples were above 80 and the majority 
belonged to the Digambaras (Jains).— Hiouen Tsang r s 
Travels, translated by T. Watters, Vol. II, p. 226 . 

Concluding remarks. 

From the foregoing sketch, meagre though 
it is, the reader will, it is hoped; be able to 
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form at least a rough idea of the system of 
education that obtained in India in ancient 
times. To parents and guardians who are 
anxious to educate their children on national 
lines, to Government officials who are 
trying to solve the educational problems of 
modern India, to philanthropists who are 
willing to found educational institutions on 
a sound basis, there are many points in the 
educational system of ancient India which 
may prove interesting and helpful. The 
relics of the old system are still to be found 
in the modern tols or Sanskrit schools in 
different parts of India, but the true spirit 
seems to have been lost. To attempt to 
revive the old system in its entirety is as 
absurd as to condemn it wholesale as old- 
fashioned and out of date. Modern India is 
however in need of the old spirit, though in 
the matter of details we may leave out a 
good deal as impracticable in these days. 
The following features of the ancient system 
are well worth consideration by those who 
are interested in the education of modern 
India :— 

(1) The existence of certain definite 
ideals which all the students strove to 
attain with the help of their teachers. 

(2) Residence of the pupil in his teacher’s 
house. 

(3) Taking the vow of celibacy and 
chastity (Brahmacharya) during student life. 

(4) Relation between the teacher and his 
pupil. 

(5) Respect shown to teachers (Brahmins). 

(6) Cheapness of education. 

Let us examine the points mentioned 
above, one by one. 

Ideals of life. 

The modern educational system in India 
has been pronounced as ‘soulless’ by many, 
not without reason. What are the ideals 
kept in view by our students and teachers 
alilte? The students want to pass certain 
examinations in order to secu e Govern¬ 
ment service or to make themselves eligible 
for certain professions in life and the 
teachers help them to pass these examina¬ 
tions, for which they are paid. Very few 
students or teachers are actuated by any 
other motive than this. It is ‘bread-earn¬ 
ing* education and nothing else, in the 
majbrity of cases. Our public schools and 
colleges undertake to produce F. A.’s and 


B. A.’s but are not responsible for the life 
and conduct of the students that are turned 
out. Teachers, too, are, in most cases, not 
selected men and can scarcely inspire their 
pupils with any high ideals or noble aspira¬ 
tions. Disappointed place men generally 
take to the profession of teaching and many 
make it a stepping stone to some other 
appointments. Education in modern India 
has thus lost its time-honoured prestige and 
has fallen from the high pedestal it once 
occupied. To raise it to its proper level, we 
must change its present character. Secular 
education or bread-earning education has 
proved a failure in modern India. The 
ideal is very low and all Indians should be 
ashamed of it. To live for truth (Satya) 
and duty (Dharma), to follow the good old 
rule of not doing to others what was dis¬ 
agreeable to one’s own self, was held up as 
the ideal of life by the sages of ancient 
India. Where are the sages of modern 
India ? Where are the teachers who will 
preach this ideal ? Education does not 
consist so much in telling a boy what he 
did not know as making him what he was 
not before. 

Residence of Students. 

The old custom of requiring every student 
to live in his preceptor’s house has to a cer¬ 
tain extent been revived in the boarding 
house system of these days. But the system 
requires to be more largely introduced under 
more careful supervision. The old idea was 
to keep the boy within the sphere of his 
teacher’s influence at a time of life when 
the brain was plastic and the mind open 
to impressions from outside. Of course, 
it is not possible in these days to ask the 
boy to tend his teacher’s cattle or to fetch 
water from the well or go abegging for his 
food, but we can at least see that the boy 
attends to his own wants as far as practi¬ 
cable without depending upon servants 
for every thing he requires. Life in the 
boarding house should be made as cheer¬ 
ful as possible and the superintendents 
employed should be men known for their 
good character, lovable disposition, wide 
sympathy and liberal views. Plain but nutri¬ 
tious food, plenty of open air exercise, healthy 
sorroundings and absence of all elements 
that may cause interruption to study are 
some of the essentials of a good boarding 
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house. Every boarding house should have 
a room or a hall set apart in it, for divine 
worship and every boy should be persuaded 
to say his prayers and read religious text¬ 
books morning and evening according to 
his own religious belief. 

Strict discipline should be maintained in 
the boarding house, but discipline should 
not degenerate into tyranny nor should it 
be enforced with relentless severity. Over¬ 
strictness is a mistake and punishment 
which is inflicted in an angry or a vindic¬ 
tive spirit often works incalculable mischief. 

A boarding school is nearer to the old 
ideal than a boarding house, and endea¬ 
vours should be made to establish model 
boarding schools all over the country in 
important centres in each district under 
the supervision of teachers who command 
the respect and confidence of the public by 
virtue of their character and education. 

Brahmacharya in Student life. 

The vow of celibacy and chastity during 
student life forms one of the most important 
features of the ancient educational system 
of India. Modern India presents a striking 
contrast to ancient India in this respect. 
Our students become fathers at an early age 
and when they come out of college they 
find themselves burdened with small families. 
The general complaint is that our Univer¬ 
sity men are not what they ought to be from 
the physical, intellectual and moral stand¬ 
points. The reason is not far to seek. Want 
of self-restraint in early youth, violation of 
hygienic rules, life amidst unhealthy sur¬ 
roundings, domestic troubles, and pressure 
of examinations, combine to break down 
their health and make them prematurely 
old at a time of life when they ought to be 
in the full vigour of manhood. It is scarcely 
possible for such men to undertake any 
higher intellectual pursuits or make any 
original researches. Loss of mental vigour, 
inability to make sustained efforts, absence 
of moral courage, lack of energy and en- 
thusiam, all point to the weakness of the 
brain, for which early marriage or sensual 
indulgence in early life is principally 
responsible. 

All Hindus interested in the education of 
their children should try to revive the old 
system of Brahmacharya in student life, not 
exactly in its original form, which is im¬ 


practicable now-a-days, but in a way which 
may preserve the spirit of the olden times. 
A dyspeptic graduate with a woe-begone 
countenance, is a common sight in these 
days. You will perhaps see a large number 
of these young men thronging the doors of 
our public offices in quest of ‘suitable 
vacancies’. To them, science or literature 
affords no longer any pleasure or consola¬ 
tion. The burning questions of the day, 
whether social or political or religious, fall 
flat on them. On finishing their education 
they find themselves face to face with a 
cruel world, a broken health and a growing 
family. The happy dreams of youth, the 
hopes and aspirations of a scholastic life 
disappear like mist before the morning sun. 
This is the fate of the many. Fortunate 
are they who can escape it. 

Relation between the teacher 

AND HIS PUPIL. 

Happy is the teacher who by virtue of his 
character and education is able to command 
love, respect and obedience from his pupils 
and fortunate is the pupil who finds in his 
teacher, a true friend, an unfailing guide, a 
loving counsellor and a sincere well-wisher. 
Education produces its richest harvest when 
such a union is formed between the teacher 
and his pupil. “Let thy teacher be to thee 
like unto a god,” is not the utterance of an 
irresponsible teacher puffed up with a sense 
of his own importance. It was the sincere 
advice of a man who had himself once 
learnt at the feet of a saintly teacher and 
who was to him more than a human being 
— a god on earth. The relation between the 
teacher and his pupils is not so cordial now- 
a-days, as it was in ancient times. Modern 
students are reported to be wanting in 
respect for their teachers, and they sometimes 
show a spirit of insubordination which 
is hardly consistent with the old traditions 
of India. Every true friend of India must 
deplore this spirit. But many circum¬ 
stances have combined to produce this 
result. The spirit of the age is to a certain 
extent responsible for it. This is the age of 
reason, not of blind faith. With the spread 
of Western culture and of Western science, 
our old beliefs in men and things are fast 
crumbling away. We are asked in these 
days to examine everything carefully before 
accepting it as genuine. A spiritual guru 
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or a preceptor, a mahatma or an avatar 
has to pass through the same test. No one 
is safe now-a-days from this scrutiny, how¬ 
ever exalted his position may be. A teacher, 
whatever may have been his position in 
days gone by, must now prove his worth, 
before he can win the love and affection of 
his pupil. By the enforcement of the strictest 
discipline you can compel a boy to obey his 
teacher, but that does not remove the root 
of the disease. 

Besides the spirit of the age, there is also 
the modern system of education, which is 
answerable to a great extent, for the unruly 
conduct of a school boy. There is a good 
deal of school discipline, much more than 
is perhaps necessary,—but that does not 
include the discipline of the mind, the 
discipline of the heart, the practice of self- 
control and self-denial, the cultivation of 
virtues like humility, modesty, reverence 
and charity. 

In these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that our young men will sometimes show 
tendencies subversive of discipline and 
order and set at naught the voice of 
authority. Lastly, our teachers are greatly 
to blame if they fail to win the love and 
respect of their pupils. They have fallen 
from their lofty position and can no longer 
be recognised as successors of the ancient 
sages of Kndia. A modern student was 
once heard to say, “How can we respect a 
class of people who are selfish and unscru¬ 
pulous, who have no sense of duty, no sense 
of self-respect, and who are capable of 
selling their conscience and honour for 
filthy lucre. Give us really good men,-— 
men who by their precepts and examples 
can lead us on to the path of duty and 
truth, who can inspire us with noble 
ideals—men who are learned, wise, un¬ 
selfish and pure in heart, we are still willing 
to bow down to them, we are still ready to 
be guided by them. We have not lost the 
faculty of reverence; only we do not 
w|int to waste it on every whipper-snapper 
who calls himself a teacher.” 

Things are, of course, not so bad as they 
art represented to be. We have still 
amongst us teachers who are loved and 
revered by their pupils and held in great 
respect by the public for their saintly 
character and unflinching devotion to duty. 
It is also true that there are a great many 
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teachers in our public schools who should 
not have been appointed as teachers. In¬ 
tellectually fit they may be, morally fit they 
are not. Such teachers work more mischief 
than good, and are a blot on the modern 
system of education. If we want to 
improve the tone of our public schools, we 
must be very particular in the selection of 
teachers. It may not be absolutely necessary 
to look to the character of teachers who teach 
technical subjects, but those who are em¬ 
ployed in schools and colleges for general 
education, should all be men of character. 

This, we know, is expecting too much. 
It is neither possible to convert the existing 
staff of teachers into sadhus all at once, 
nor is it practicable to dispense with the 
services of ail those who are known to be 
morally unfit. In these circumstances 
the only courses left open to us are (i) to 
appoint in future teachers who in addition 
to intellectual fitness possess the necessary 
moral qualifications to be fit companions 
and educators of youth, (2) to open 
training schools where the future teachers of 
the country may be educated in a befitting 
manner. The existing schools try to deve¬ 
lop a quarter of human nature only ; while 
much attention is paid to the training of the 
intellect—the physical, moral and spiritual 
nature of man receive little or no atten¬ 
tion. 

The result is, we get a number of men deve¬ 
loped in intelligence but lacking in charac¬ 
ter, in self-respect, in moral courage and 
in honest and straightforward conduct. We 
want training institutions of a different type 
where general education up to the highest 
standard will be given along with practical 
training—physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual, and where selected pupils known 
for their intelligence and good conduct, 
will be educated at public cost under the 
guidance of competent teachers. The course 
will extend over 10 years, at least, so 
that a boy entering the school at 12 may 
come out as a teacher at 22. A life of 
strict Brahmacharya during the period of 
training, a vow to take to the profession 
of teaching on moderate rates of pay, a 
promise to promote peace and good will 
among different classes of people, with 
whom he may come into contact, will be 
some of the conditions under which he 
will be allowed to prosecute his studies. 
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He must be given certain rights and pri¬ 
vileges in return which other public servants 
do not enjoy, in recognition of his services, 
and in consideration of the life of compara¬ 
tive poverty which he is expected to 
lead. 

The scheme is only in the rough; the 
details may be worked out by educational 
experts. It may prove costly, it may present 
innumerable difficulties of which we are 
perhaps not aware now, yet the experiment 
is worth trying. We want a better 
cl^iss of teachers to educate the rising 
generation—the future citizens of India, 
we want missionaries who will con¬ 
secrate their lives to the cause of education 
and will show by their life and conduct 
that the ancient ideal is not yet dead. In a 
country where self-renunciation is considered 
as a principal virtue and is still daily prac¬ 
tised in various forms, the idea of an educa¬ 
tional sadhu in modern garb will not appear 
as anything strange. 

Then again, the parents and guardians of 
pupils do not respect schoolmasters as a 
general rule. Of all public functionaries, 
schoolmasters are least respected, because, 
they are, by the nature of their duty, sup¬ 
posed to be least capable of inflicting injury 
on any one. In India now-a-days a man is 
respected in proportion as he is dreaded. 
A schoolmaster is a nonentity in modern 
Indian society. How can he command the 
respect of his pupils? 

We must raise his status by reforming 
him. Ignorant people do not know that 
he is a power in the country and a mighty 
power. Government officials should take 
him into his confidence and treat him with 
respect. A discontented schoolmaster is a 
danger to the state as he is the maker of 
future citizens. 

Cheapness of Education. 

Education was very cheap and practically 
free in ancient India. It was considered 
disgraceful for an ach'tryn to take fees 
from his pupils. In modern times, on the 
other hand, cheap education is discredited 
and the tendency is to make education, 
especially higher education, as expensive as 
possible. It is said that cheap schools do 
not promote the cause of sound education, 
that they lower the standard of discipline, 
and that education which is paid for is 


better valued than free education. The 
history of education in ancient India, does 
not, however, support these theories. In 
ancient times, to impart education free of 
cost was considered to be one of the highest 
acts of charity. It was better than feeding 
the hungry or clothing the naked or remov¬ 
ing any temporary cause of physical suffer¬ 
ing. To refuse education to a willing and 
deserving boy on the score of his poverty 
is considered to be a shameful thing in all 
civilized countries. But a distinction may 
be made between education that liberal¬ 
ises the mind and education that leads 
simply to bread-earning. A liberal educa¬ 
tion is necessary for all men and women at 
a certain stage of evolution. It is as 
necessary for the mind, as are light and 
air for the body. To lay a tax on this 
kind of education is certainly unkind and 
every civilized Government is under a 
moral obligation to provide it free of cost, 
but the same concession need not be 
extended to professional education. The 
future lawyers, engineers, artists, and 
medical men should not grudge to pay 
fees for the training they receive, because 
the capital invested in such training is 
likely to yield large profits. But an edu¬ 
cation which widens one’s mental and moral 
horizon, makes one a good father, a peaceful 
member of society and an honest citizen is 
indispensably necessary for all human beings 
and should be within reach of all. 

On this principle all schools where 
education is given in the vernaculars of the 
country should be made free. These 
schools include the small industrial or 
technical schools where handicrafts and 
mechanical arts are taught to the children of 
poor men to enable them to earn their daily 
bread. 

English education is valued in India not 
so much for what it teaches, as for the 
worldly good it brings. It leads to hono¬ 
rable professions and careers in life and it 
is a passport to all higher appointments 
under Government. It is more a luxury 
than a necessity, and we must pay for it, 
though an exception may be made in the 
case of those who pursue theif studies in 
training schools and colleges with the 
object of becoming teachers. Whether the 
present cost of university education is 
commensurate with the worldly blessings it 
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confers, is another question with which we 
have nothing to do here; but costly educa¬ 
tion is not necessarily sound nor is cheap 
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education an evil which is to be dreaded 
or avoided. 

P. ClIATTERJEE. 
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I F it sometimes happens that those who 
listen to Indian singers care more for 
the words than for the rags to which 
they are sung, they have this excuse, that 
the words are almost always beautiful, while 
the singer’s voice is sometimes harsh and 
inexpressive. 

The words of Indian songs are almost 
exclusively lyrical, never markedly dramatic. 
They are often deeply passionate, never 
sentimental like the modern drawing-room 
songs of Europe. They recall rather 
mediaeval English and Elizabethan songs 
and lyrics. Their burden of love or sadness 
is expressed in many poignant similes. 
They contain allusions to every phase 
and moment of Indian life. They make 
frank and simple use of physical symbols 
to adumbrate the deepest physical experi¬ 
ences. A vein of mysticism runs through 
nearly all. 

There is no marked distinction between 
art and folk songs. The same musician 
sings words that are written in purely 
country speech, as well as in several literary 
languages, though if he be a hereditary 
minstrel or court bard he will probably 
apologize for the former, and himself prefer 
high-sounding language and elaborate 
musical variations. As a musician indeed, 
rather than a poet, though he is usually 
both, he often cares most for ( dldp ’, that is 
vocalisation, or songs without words ; and 
naturally looks down upon those who prefer 
any words to pure music. 

The words of many art-songs, however, 
have a folk-character, inasmuch as their 
composer’s names are by no means always 
mentioned, are indeed usually unknown, 
and inasmuch as the words of these songs 
are orally transmitted and may be collected 
in varying versions. It must always be 
impossible to draw any hard and fast line 
between folk and art songs, especially in a 


country like India, where the greatest works 
of literature have been for so long orally 
transmitted, and the musical notes of a song 
cannot be completely recorded and are 
rarely even partially written down. The 
adoption of musical notation, and extended 
use of writing and printing for the song 
words will certainly effect future changes 
in the character of Indian music, and inci¬ 
dentally, as has been the case in Europe, 
lead to a more marked divergence of 
character in folk and art music. 

Broadly speaking, we may say at present 
as regards words, those are of the folk whose 
motifs are naive, whose rhythm is well- 
marked, where repetitions and refrains are 
characteristic, the language simple, and the 
number of verses not very small. As regards 
music, the folk songs are often sung to quite 
definite tunes which are not classical rags . 
Their rhythm is emphasized. Where sung 
to a rag , this has a set form not admitting 
of ad libitum variation. 

In art-songs the language and motifs are 
more or less literary, and the songs are short, 
often rather impressions or suggestions than 
descriptive in character. The comparatively 
few words are sung with continual re¬ 
petition to classical rags in forms admitting 
of almost unlimited variation. On the 
whole one may say that the art-singer treats 
his words with less respect than the folk- 
singer. In folk-songs again words and tune 
are inseparable. The art-singer will often 
sing any words to any rag, sometimes quite 
unsuitable. 

An interesting feature in the songs of 
northern India, to which I mainly refer, is the 
way in which they illustrate the fusion or 
mixture of Hindu and Moslem elements 45 * 
in the existing culture. All these points 
are well seen in the song-words translated 

* Cf. article on this subject in Dawn Magazine 
June, 1911. 
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below, which are selected from the songs 
of an Ustad of Kapurthala in the Panjab : 
they form only a fraction of his entire 
repertory. 

A jpv words about this singer, in many 
respeSfef a typical Panjabi musician of the 
present day, though on the whole much 
above the average, must be recorded before 
the actual songs are quoted. His name is 
Abdul Rahim, a hereditary ‘Kalaut’, now 
a pensioner at Kapurthala. His father, 
Aliyas, was formerly employed at Jodhpur. 
Abdul Rahim has a profound knowledge 
of classical mgs, and a sweet but not very 
strong voice, which he frequently over¬ 
strains, and accompanies with expressive 
but often too violent gesticulation. His 
ancestors were Brahmans, forcibly converted 
in the time of Aurangzeb. Like so many other 
Panjabi Musalmans, the family retain 
many Hindu customs, especially in connec¬ 
tion with marriage, e.g., non-re-marriage 
of widows. His faith in the Hindu gods is 
as strong as his belief in Islam and in Mos¬ 
lem saints. He is both devout, and what is 
now-a-days called, superstitious. He would, 
for instance, hesitate or refuse to sing dipak 
rag , unless perhaps in cold weather for 
fear of creating actual flame. He is some¬ 
what foresighted and has prophetic dreams, 
and like his father is somewhat of a Fakir. 
Slight and delicate, gentle-mannered and 
patient, a first-rate teacher, an inveterate 
smoker of hookah, a great boaster, somewhat 
overfond of presents, learned in his own art 
and at times truly inspired, yet finding that 
art now less appreciated than in the times of 
his ancestors—such are the salient charac¬ 
teristics of a rather pathetic figure, not 
without nobility, but such as the Board 
School education of Indian Universities 
finds little use for. 

Turning now to the songs themselves, 
one finds that they belong to many 
languages—Panjabi (various dialects), Urdu, 
Hindi (various dialects including Brijbhasha), 
Sindi, Persian, Arabic. Those in Panjabi 
have naturally the most definite folk 
character. This is most marked in the 
well known and delightful ‘Lachchi,’ of 
which only a few verses are here translated. 
The air in this case is also altogether of 
the folk, and not a rag . Another folk song, 
more subtle in its sentiment, is sung to 
Pahari (mountain) rag, and has the refrain 


‘They sell in the market’. A third, rather 
in Dogri than Panjabi, is sung to Tog 
(separation) rag . Perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful, because of its perfection and directness, 
is the three-line love-song, sung to a very 
exquisite form of the Mountain Rag, viz, 
Chamba Pahari. The windy freshness and, 
so to say, the solidity and noble gravity of 
the tune here rightly fit the passionate 
simplicity of the words. Like nearly all 
Indian love-songs it is a song of separation, 
a lament for loneliness. The references to 
Jammu and Kashmir perhaps need the 
explanation that the Kashmir court winters 
in Jammu and spends the summer in 
Srinagar. 

‘Death’, a beautiful lament for the beloved, 
echoes also the attachment of the Panjabis 
to their own land : in its third line, with 
pathetic hopelessness, a woman prays her 
lord to return from the land of Death, as if 
he had but gone from home to another part 
of India, or perhaps emigrated, in search of 
work. Another little song, ‘What means 
separation’?, is purely impressionist, telling 
even less story than the last, and is appro¬ 
priately sung to one of the most beautiful 
of midnight rags. 

In two songs reference is made to well- 
known romances. One is a Sufi quatrain, 
sung to Behag or Malkaus, in which re¬ 
ference is made to the Persian story of 
Punun and the other is taken from the 
Panjabi story of Hir and Rancha; Hir 
tells her companions that by intensity 
of loving only, can union with the Beloved 
be attained—to forget love, even for a mo¬ 
ment, is in itself separation. 

A Panjabi Ghazal, sung to Asa rag, 
is again a song of separation or loneliness, 
with a Sufi-interpretation, and the curious 
little song ‘Only Four Days’ seems to lament 
the shortness of life—too short for anything 
but play. 

Of Urdu songs the first quoted likens true 
love to that of a tree which itself bears the 
heat but shades others, and also by a subtle 
metaphor of the kite and the kite-flyer 
suggests that love itself may be the cause 
of separation between lover and beloved 
(in the perfection of love these are one, and 
there is no room for ‘ loving ’ and 4 being 
loved ’). The magnificent futility of the 
last couplet—as if love could fail to bring 
with it pain, or as if proclaim that none 
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should love, would deter any from loving 
—would be hard to surpass. 

A second Urdu song, expresses the 
ecstatic indifference of the Sufi to the voice 
of any but the beloved, its refrain, ‘ koi kuch 
bolo may be rendered * aiunt , quid aiunt ? 
aiant .’ 

A curious quatrain sung in Brindabani 
Sarang, proclaims at once the singer’s faith, 
and mentions his favourite rags. It is in 
itself a mixture of Musulman and Hindu 
ideas. 

The invocation sung in Darbari Kandra, 
is an example of the prayers addressed to 
Moslem saints, usually asking for material 
blessings. 

Passing now to the Hindi songs, we find 
many about Krishna, sung by this Musulman 
with as much devotion as if he himself were 
a Vaishnava. The first praises the one Lord 
appearing in many forms, proclaiming the 
unity of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, though 
speaking most of the latter in his incarnations 
as Krishna, Rama, Matsya, and Nara- 
sinha. Three other songs are Gopi’s com¬ 
plaints, and refer to the boyhood of 
Krishna at Brindaban. 

One curious couplet asks 4 What Yogi is 
this’ and another complains ‘You never 
speak to me now’. These are distinctly art 
songs, sung with constant repetition of 
words and phrases to complicated rags. 

4 How can I soften the heart of my lover,’ 
literally kapata ki ganth , 4 the knot in the 
heart*, is again a lament for loneliness or 
Reparation: its words seem to go back to the 
classic words of the Mundaka Upanishad : 

4 Of him who sees that which is the 
highest and the lowest— the knot of the heart 
(hridaya-granthih) breaks —all his doubts 
are solved—and his works become nothing.’ 

Thus in the words of Indian, as of Sufi, 
songs, the human and divine are made one. 

Much less beautiful than any of these, 
but yet characteristic, and much admired 
by minstrels, are the fulsome panegyrics to 
reigning kings by court bards of the past. 
These are often sung to quite unsuitable 
rftgs—as if one should set words even more 
extravagant than those of 4 see the conquer¬ 
ing hero * to an air by Corelli or the tune 
of a mediaeval carol. In both the songs 
of praise quoted, the rulers hymned are 
hailed, with questionable taste, and to 
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modern ears a suggestion of irreverence, as 
more than gods. 

The few songs quoted here form, as re¬ 
marked, only a small part of one singer’s 
repertory. If we except the two last* we 
cannot fail to admit their beaut]^ and 
•variety: and in India there are stilPThou- 
sands of singers possessed of a similar store. 
Would that some would collect, publish, 
and translate some of these treasures. 
They will not always be at our disposal. 

Lachchi. From the Panjabi .* 

Aha! When Lachchi spills water, 

Spills water, spills water, spills water, 

There sandal grows—where Lachchi spills water. 

Aha ! Lachchi asks the girls, 

The girls, the girls, the girls, 

Oh, what coloured veil suits a fair complexion ? 

Aha ! The girls said truly, 

Said truly, said truly, said truly, 

A veil that is black becomes a fair complexion. 

What then your fortune, Lachchi ? 

Your fortune Lachchi, your fortune Lachchi, your 

fortune Lachchi ? 

Ho! your boy like the moon, what then your 

fortune ? 

Who'll give you milk to drink Lachchi ? 

Drink Lachchi, drink Lachchi, drink Lachchi ? 

Your friendship with the goatherds is sundered ! 
Who’ll give you milk to drink ? 

Bazar Vakendian, Rag Pahari: 

From the Panjabi. 

Thou who knowest my inmost self, Beloved, 

Who knowest myself,— 

They sell parched grain in the market— 

If thou comest to my house, then would I tell 

thee my sorrow and joy, 
My Beloved, who knowest my self. 

Thou bowl of my dowry, 

Thou bowl of my dowry i 
I sent thee away at mid-day, but now I wish 

I had not— 

My Beloved, who knowest my self 

Thou veil of my dowry, 

Veil of my dowry, 

I earn but dishonour because of my friendship 

for thee. 

My Beloved, who knowest myself. 

On the high roof when I churn the butter, 

When I churn the butter, 

My parents rebuke me, thou alone canst console— 
My Beloved, who knowest my self. 

* I have to thank my friend Dr. Pairamall for 
assistance with most of these translations, especially 
those from the Panjabi. 
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They sell good spindles* and fine in the market 
. They sell in the market— 

The eyes of-thee too are bewitching, 

My Beloved, who knowest my self. 

Aniseed they sell in the market, 

Aniseed they sell— 

May Miranji crossroads ever be populous, 

where first we had speech ! 
My Beloved, who knowest my self. 

They sell curds in the market, 

Curds in the market— 

Thou shalt sit near no wanton, lest they 

name thee a rake, 
My Beloved, who knowest my self. 

*Raja of the Hills/ Rag Jog . From the 
Panjabi (Dogri). 

Come sometimes to our land, 

Oh Raja of the hills, come 
sometimes to our land ! 

God made your country prosperous, and gave 
thee heavy rain clouds—come sometimes to our 
land! 

' Jasmine/ Raj Chamba Pahari : from the 
Panjabi. 

Jasmine is blooming in my courtyard, 

and malthi gives scent near my bed, 

O Beloved, thy service was in Jammu, 

but perforce thou must go to Kashmir ! 

I send letters, but get none in reply, 

to tell of thy welfare! 

Death : From the Panjabi . 


'Only Four days .' Asa Rag. From 

the Punjabi . 

Only four days to play, Oh Mother, only four to 

play ! 

To play and play ! 

Night is fallen, my Beloved is far from me. 

Mother : 

See, Mother, thou wouldst have me spin—but 
four times I bend the spindle ! 
Four, Oh Mother, four only to play. 

How Hir Won Ranchi . From the Panjabi. 

The maidens are asking thee, love-lorn Hir, ‘By 
what merit did you win Rancha ? 
‘I left my spinning, I left my carding, love indwelt 
in each pore of my body— 
By this merit, O Sakhis, I won Rancha! 

When mv love-lorn soul one moment forgot, that 
night Rancha came not. 1 

'True loving'. Rag Mian Ki Bhairavi . 

From the Urdu. 

They are fools who set their love on what does 

not seek for it; 

Heartless the lamp, in whose flame the moth 

burns to death ! 

Love thou in such wise as a tree, bearing the heat, 
of the sun on its head, and giving to others 
shade. 

Beloved, think not that disunion from thee brings 

peace ‘ 

The wet forest wood sidoulders day and night. 


My lord has not spoken, he sulks since the 

afternoon— 

The wheat crops are ripe, the rose trees in bloom— 
I need not thy earnings, only come to the Panjab 

again ! 

• You are setting out on your journey, but I am 

left desolate. 

Oh ! the house and the empty court do fill me 

with fear. 

‘ What means separation/ Rag Bihag. 

From the Panjabi . 

I know not, dear one, how separation from thee 

befell: 

What is separation, he knows, who after meeting 

is parted, 

I know not how it may be ! 

The heart of Punun. Rag Bihag or Malkaus. 
From the Panjabi. 

There is separation's melting flame in the heart 
of Punun, who daily lights its sacred fire— 
The fire of disunion giveth no peace, as straw stays 

not its flame. 

He himself is fire and firemaker, he himself burns 

and causes to burn, 
How then can Hashm peacefully sleep, who has 

drunk of Love’s cup ? 

* Lit, the iron pin of a spinning wheel, on which 
thread is wound. 


Beloved, in those days when thou wert the kite 

and I the string, 

The wind of Love blowing made separation-between 

us. 

Beloved, had I known that Love would bring pain, 

I must have proclaimed with beat of drum that 

none should love! 

Urdu Ghazal. Asa Rag. 

I am mad for my Beloved: they say, what say 
they ? Let them say what they will! 
Take me for a fool or a madman : they say, what 
say they ? let them say what they will! 
I have nothing to do with them, 

Whether they be pleased with me or angry, 

May One only be gracious to me ! 

They say, what say they ? Let them say what 

they will! 

The Shaikh walks around his holystead ; 

I offer up myself on Thy altar, 

Call it shrine or hovel— 

They say, what say they ? Let them 

say what they will! 

i have gazed on the glory and sheen of the 

cheeks of my Beloved, 

I am burnt up as a moth in the flame, 

I am as one drunken, 

They say, what say they ? Let them say 

what they will! 
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*My faith and my Rags' 

Rag brindabani Sarang. From the Urdu. 

Thou, Allah, art all, who shewed forth the model— 
So has knowledge come to the prophets ! 

My clan is Saiyyid, my tribe is Maulah, 

My faith is in God and his prophet Muhammad. 
My first is Bhairav, my second Malkaus, my third 
Handol, my fourth Siri rag, 

My fifth is Megh, my sixth is Dipak, 

thus Sujan has sung. 

'Invocation’. 

Rag Darhari Kandra. From the Urdu . 

Hazrat Gaunzal Samdani, qutab of Rab, oh Mir, 
Come thou, who hast lordship over all Sultans ! 
Friend of God, Abdulqadar Jailani, make easy 
what is hard, give us bodily health, 

thou hast Allah’s favour on thee! 

Praise of Isvara. Rag Neki Kandra. 

From the Hindi. 

Thou as Krishna appearedst, as Rama, Lakshman, 
Stainless Thyself took foim, 

Thyself, Mahadev, Art a shining beam, Thyself art 
Brahma, who established the Vedas, 

Thyself the three Vedas, Thyself the three worlds, 
Thyself the yogi who yoga established, 

Thyself became fish* of the sea, Thyself took the 

form of Narasinha. 

Gopi's complaint. 

Rag Bihag. From the Hindi. 

Sec, Sakhis, how Krishna stands! 

How can I go to fetch water, my mother-in-law? 
When I go to draw water from Jumna, 

There meets me the young boy of Nand ! 

Gopi’s complaint. Rag Malkaus . 

From the Hindi. 

When I go down to draw water, O Mother, at 

Jumna ghat 

He catches my clothes and twists tny hand— 

When I go to sell milk, 

At every step Gokula seeks to stop me. 

When he is so obstinate, what can 1 say ? 

He ever comes and goes \ why does this Young¬ 
ling so? 

He seizes my arm and shuts my mouth and 

holds me close 

I will make my complaint to Kans Raja, then I 

shall have no fear of Thee! 

* i.e.. The Matsya Avatar of Vishnu. 


* What Yogi V Rag Behag . From the Hindi . 

What yogi is this, with rings in his ears and ashes 
smeared, who wanders about ? 
Some perform meditation, some dwell in the woods, 
some call on Thy name with devotion ! 

* You do not sptuk to me.’ Rag Darhari Kandra. 
From the Hindi. 

You say nothing to me, though Phagan has come: 
Rvcry watch you are sulky with me, always I see 

you with others. 

4 How can I soften the heart of my Love V Rag 
Lachari . From the Hindi . 

How can I loosen the knot that binds the heart of 

my beloved ? 

All my comrades well-decked have gone to their 

lovers 

But I sit alone eating poison. 

Praise of Raja Ram of Gwalior. From the 
Hindi. By Tan Sen. 

Raja Ram, Raja of rajas, Maharaj, Adhiraj, 
accomplished, treasury of ten kinds of knowledge! 
Whosoever asks, his wish is heard and reward 
obtained ; do homage to him who established the 
Vedas, Raja Ram ! 

Eight siddhis, nine nidhis dost thou bestow, and 

gifts to the wisdom-endowed ! 
Tan Sen gives praise. He who worships the Lord 
with freedom win, may Raja Ram live through 

four ages ! 

Praise of Raja Ram of Jodhpur. Rag Bhopali. 
From the Hindi. By Fakir Aliyas. 

Sun of India, ‘Ras raj’, at the splendour of whose 
• might even Rama trembles. 
The seven islands, nine spheres and four continents 
have done homage to thee, the powers of the 
air take refuge in thee. 

O Glory of the Lunar dynasty, they praise thee 
in fear, thou ruler of Jodhpur ! 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Kashmir ; 

August , igu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

First Siege of Qandahar, 1649. 

T HE province of Qandahar occupies the 
southern part of Afghanistan. It is a 
comparatively level country, of which 


the heart is formed by the river Helmand 
Qandahar: the and its tributaries. On the 
physical aspects east it is separated from 
of the country. India by the extensive net¬ 
work of hills centring round Thal-Chotiali. 
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On the south impassable deserts He between 
it and. Baluchistan. On the north stretch 
the hill ranges of Ghazni and Kabul. 
Westwards, from a little beyond the city of 

S atidahar to Isfahan, the country is fairly 
vel, but so very hot and barren that for 
days and days together not a green herb or 
grass refreshes the traveller’s eye, while the 
dry sandy soil affords only a scanty supply 
of . brackish water at great intervals. A 
few forts have been built on the rivers 
mainly for military purposes,—to guard the 
fords, to protect caravans, and to afford 
resting places to troops on the march. 
Patches of cultivation and walled hamlets 
dot the river banks in an otherwise desolate 
wilderness. 0 

Qandahar proper is an open and well- 
watered district penned within hills and 
deserts. The Arghandab and the Tarnak, 
two tributaries of the Helmand, give ferti¬ 
lity to its north-eastern corner beyond 
The district of Kalat-i-Ghilzai, on the road 
Qandahar: its to Ghazni. Numberless 

crops and canals, canals have drawn away 
water from the Helmand, and turned the 
environs of Qandahar into one long expanse 
of orchards and cornfields, vineyards and 
melon-beds. The Afghans of this part 
have used every contrivance that human 
ingenuity sharpened by want can suggest, 
to utilise the precious water of their few 
streams in irrigating their fields. Rightly 
•do the people name their river Hirmand or 
14 abounding in blessings,” because they owe 
their all to it.f But the country is so bare 
of trees that firewood is very dear, and for 
lack of timber the people build their houses 
of sun-dried clay, with earthen domes for 
roofs. Burnt bricks are seldom used, even 
in building the walls of forts.J Away from 
the river, agriculture cannot flourish, and 
sheep forms the chief wealth of the people. 

The great Hindu Kush range running 
through the heart of Asia, strikes west¬ 
wards into Persia, and thus completely 
separates Central Asia from Afghanistan, 

* Journey of Richard Steel and John Crowther, in 
Purcnas 1 , 519-528 (quoted in Kerr's Voyages and 
Travels # ix, 212 and 213.) 

t Imperial Gazetteer, i, 12. Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett) 
ii, 394. Masson’s Journeys^ ii, 186, 189. Forster's 
Journey (1798), ii, 102—>104 and 106. 

i Masson’s Journeys, i, 280. 


Strategic import- Baluchistan and India, 
ance of Qanda- But north of Herat its 
har. formidable heights sink to 

insignificant levels, with comparatively 
gentle gradients, which offer an easy 
passage to an invading host from Central 
Asia marching to take Kabul from the rear 
and strike India on her western flank. 0 
Herein lies the strategic importance of 
Qandahar : only 360 miles of level country 
separate it from Herat,—a ten days’ dash 
for cavalry. Through Qandahar must pass, 
and there must be turned back, if ever at 
all, any considerable land force, with artil¬ 
lery and other modern impedimenta, destin¬ 
ed to invade India from Persia or Central 
Asia.f The master of Kabul must hold 
Qandahar and Herat, or his dominion is 
unsafe. In an age when Kabul was a part 
of the Delhi Empire, Qandahar was our 
indispensable first line of defence. 

In the seventeenth century Qandahar was 
even more important as a gateway of 
commerce than as an outpost of the empire. 
The Portuguese navy then dominated the 
Indian Ocean, and their quarrels with 
Persia often stopped the sea-borne trade by 
Qandahar, a the Persian Gulf. All mer- 
gate-way of com- chandise from India and 

? e r ce even the Spice Islands had 

India and Persia. tQ {ollow the , and route 

through Multan, Chotiali, Pishin, and 
Qandahar. In spite of the length and 
hardships of the road, in spite of the toll 
levied by every petty chieftain and local 
officer whose jurisdiction had to be crossed, 
in spite of the total cost of transport being 
as high as Rs. 125 for every camel’s load,— 
the traders had practically a monopoly of 
the Persian market, and their profits were 
large enough to attract numbers to the 
traffic. In 1615, the English traveller 
Richard Steel noted that fourteen thousand 
laden camels annually passed into Persia 
by this route. Many merchants of India, 
Persia and Turkey met at Qandahar and 
often concluded their exchange of com¬ 
modities theVe, and so great was the con¬ 
course of trade that provisions grew very 
dear in the city in spite of the natural 
abundance of the district, and the houses 

* Holdich’s Gates of India , 528. 

t Kandahar (a pamphlet), with an Introduction by 
Ashmead Bartlett, 1681. 
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were extended till the suburbs became 
larger than the city itself.* 

From its position Qandahar was naturally 
• * , a bone of contention be- 

Qandahar : 0ry ° * we f n India and Persia 
Early in the sixteenth 
century two powerful monarchies strang up 
side by side, when Babar conquered Delhi 
and Shah Ismail founded the glorious 
“Sophy” dynasty in Persia. In 1552 Babar 
finally wrested the province of Qandahar 
from the Arghun family who had held it 
under nominal submission to the ruler of 
Herat. On his death, it passed as an ap¬ 
panage to his younger son Kamran. In 
1545, Humayun, then a fugitive from India, 
captured the fort from his brother Askari, 
but broke his promise of ceding it to the son 
of the Persian king, who had given him 
shelter and whose forces had aided the 
conquest. But this breach of faith availed 
him little. In the troubles following 
Humayun’s death and Akbar’s minority, the 
Persian king conquered Qandahar (155® 
A.D.) and bestowed it on his nephew 
Sultan Husain Mirza. Akbar’s turn came 
in 1594, when Sultan Husain’s successor, 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain, surrendered his 
principality to the Mughal 
Frequently Emperor and entered .his 

changes hands service as a high grandee. 

SSTS*. So also did MosaKar-s 

brother Rustam, the Lord 
of Dawar. For the next twenty-nine years 
Qandahar remained united to Delhi, though 
a fruitless attack was made on it in 1606, 


just after Akbar’s death. But the Persians 
were not to be denied. After negotiating 
in vain with Jahangir for a friendly cession 
of the fort, Shah Abbas the Great in 1623 
besieged it for 45 days, and took it from 
Abdul Aziz Khan Naqshbandi, who was 
holding it for the Emperor. Fifteen years 
afterwards, Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian 
governor of Qandahar, alarmed at the 
hostile intentions of the Shah, saved him¬ 
self and his family by betraying the fort 
into Mughal hands (Feb., 1638) and entering 
the Imperial service, where he gained the 
highest rank and office, and the personal 
friendship of his new master. Shah Jahan, 
on getting possession spent immense sums 
in strengthening the defences and replenish- 
* Purchas I, 519-^528, as quoted in Kerr, ix, 
209, 212, 213. Tavernier, i, 90. 


ing the stores and arsenals of Qandahar and 
its dependencies, Bist and Zamin Dawar.* 

It now became a point of honour with 


Shah Abbas II. 
prepares to reco¬ 
ver it. 


the Persian sovereign to 
recover Qandahar. Shah 
Abbas II, who had ascended 


the throne of Isfahan in 


1642 as a boy of ten only, wanted .to 
signalise his coming of age by a great ex¬ 
ploit. In August, 1648, he began to assemble 
matchlockmen and pioneers in Khurasan, 
lay in stores of grain at convenient centres, 
and mobilise a large force at Herat. At 
the same time the traffic to Qandahar 
by this route was stopped, in order to with¬ 
hold news from the doomed city. But pre¬ 
parations on such a vast scale cannot be 
kept secret. At the end of September Shah 
Jahan learnt of the project; he was even 
informed that the Persians would make 


the attack in winter, when the heavy snow 
of Afghanistan would prevent the arrival 
of relief from India. Shah Jahan, then at 
Delhi, took counsel with his ministers. It 


Shah Jahan 
delays sending 
relief. 


was at first decided to 
move the Court to Kabul, 
and to warn the nobles to 


join the expedition with 
their quotas of troops. But a winter march to 
Afghanistan was unpleasant; several provin¬ 
cial commanders delayed joining theEmperor. 
Courtiers were not wanting to suggest that 
there was no need for hurry, as a Persian 
campaign in the depth of winter was most 
unlikely. In a weak moment Shah Jahan 
listened to the carpet knights of his Court; 
the march of the grand army was put off 
till the next spring. Only the Mughal 
governor of Kabul threw 5,000 men and 
five lakhs of treasure into Qandahar to add 
to its defensive power.f 


* For the history of Qandahar see Erskine's History 
of India , i, 215, 220, 355; ii, 311—319, Blochmann^s 
Ani-i-Akbari % i, 313-314, 4 ° 9 * 5 P 4 ; Elliot, vi, 130; 
Khafi Khan, i, 115—122, 326; Abdul Hamid, ii, 
24—40; Masir-ul-Umara, ii, 795—798 (Life of Ali 
Mardan Khan), iii. 296 et seq\ Encyclopedia of 
Islam, i, 167 and 168. 

f Waris, 206—210, 23a ; Khafi Khan, i, 684—686; 
Muhammad Afzal Husain’s Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, 
(Khuda Bakhsh MS.) 42 a, (very brief). A 
Persian MS. Ruqat~i-Shah Abbas Sani, in my 
possession, gives tne Shah's letters to Shah Jahan 
before and after the seige, his letter calling upon 
Daulat Khan to surrender the fort, and some other 
epistles in which he exults over his victory. One of 
the letters to Shah Jahan contains the curious request, 
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Empire is ndl for the ease-loving; victory 
is not for the indolent. The natural con¬ 
sequence of neglecting an enemy follow¬ 
ed. The Persian king belied his tender 
age and character of a drunkard. He trium¬ 
phed over the depth of winter, his lack of 
provisions, and other difficulties on which 
thje courtiers of Shah Jahan had built their 
p . hopes, and laid siege to 

siege r Qandaha?.' Qandahar on 16th Decem- 
B ber, 1648. 

Daulat Khan, surnamed Khawas Khan, 
the Mughal commandant, adopted a fool¬ 
ish scheme of defence. He threw his picked 
troops into the citadel, named Daulatabad, 
as if matters had already come to the worst. 
Three quarters of a mile from the citadel, 
on the north face of the hill, stood two 
projecting guard-towers above a flight of 
forty steps carved in the solid lime-stone 
rock. Daulat Khan durst not hold this iso¬ 
lated position. But it was a fatal omission. 
The Persians at once seized this eminence,* 
which dominated the citadel and the mar¬ 
ket place of Qandahar. On 5th January, 
1649, three big guns, each carrying 74 lb 
shot, reached their camp. Platforms had 
been already raised for them, and the bom¬ 
bardment of the city began. The parapets 
and screens above the fort-walls were demo¬ 
lished, and the Persian trenches were safely 
run to the edge of the ditch. Thence 
« f they crossed the moat 

the siege. on wooden bridges and 

secured a lodgement under 
the walls of the outwork named Shir 
Haji and began to lay mines. Here the 
fiercest fighting took place at close quarters, 
the outwork being repeatedly lost and 
recovered. The presence of their king 
spurred the Persians on to heroic exertions. 

Early in February, the garrison began to 
lose heart. They had held their own for a 
month and a half against superior odds, and 
no relief was in sight. Nor were traitors 
wanting to fan their discontent and alarm. 
Two Tartar chiefs, Shadi Uzbak and 

“Won’t you make a free gift of Qandahar to me, 
as to your youngest son ? M 

* Manuccl mentions a story that they surpised the 
Mughal sentry on the hilltop by following a goat-track 
up me hill at night under the guidance of a goat-herd, 
Vitoria,\* 
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Qipchaq Khan, with their retainers, had 

entered the Mughal pay 
Treachery at t ^ e en( j Q f t j ie war j n 

defenders. ^ Balkh, and were now in 

Qandahar. These foreign 
mercenaries thought only of saving their 
families and property, without caring for 
their master’s honour. They intrigued with 
the timid and the slothful among the garri¬ 
son and created a spirit of despair by dwell¬ 
ing on the impossibility of reinforcements 
arriving before spring, and painting the 
horrors of an assault by the Persians. Their 
arts succeeded. A portion of the garrison 
mutinied, deserted their trenches and 
opened negotiations with the enemy. 
Daulat Khan was not the leader for such a 
crisis: he lost control over his men ; instead 
of making an example of the ringleaders, 
asserting his own authority by a stern 
suppression of the mutiny, and animating 
the loyal by constant visits to the different 
points, he vainly reasoned with the muti¬ 
neers, and then left them absolute masters in 
their quarters. On 5th February, the traitors 
admitted a Persian envoy within the lines 
against orders, and soon a crowd of Mughal 
officers gathered round him to hear the 
Shah’s, letters read. An Imperial officer 
from Bist was also brought in to convince 
the garrison of the surrender of that fort to 
the Persians. This took away what little 
courage the defenders had still left in them. 
The commandant begged for a five days’ 
truce, which was granted. On nth Febru- 

Capitulation of ary, the garrison surrender- 
Qandahar. ed on a promise of safety 

~ ffom the Persian king, 

marched out of the fort and set out for India. 
Thus Qandahar with all its stores and 
armament was lost to India.* The siege 
had lasted 57 days, and the relieving force 
succeeded in coming in sight of the fort 
only three months after its fall f 

No greater blow was ever struck at 
Mughal prestige than the loss of Qandahar. 
And the shame of it was equalled only 
when three grand and costly expeditions, led 
by the Emperor’s sons, failed to wrest it 
from the Persians. The success of Shah 
Abbas II served only to deepen the disgrace 
of the subsequent failures of Aurangzlb 
and Dara Shukoh at the same place. 
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For the fall of Qandahar Shah Jahan and 
his advisers alone'must be held responsible. 
They had underrated the enemy’s powers ; 
they had delayed their own preparations; 
and above all they had left Daulat Khan in 
charge. Before the Persians arrived, men 
and money had been thrown into the fort, 
but not the man needed for the occasion; 
and in war it is not men but the man that 
counts. 

Daulat Khan* 5 * had risen to be a com¬ 
mander of five thousand. 
Chaiartci- °f ns By birth a Bhati of the 

mandant. COni Panjab, his extreme beauty 
. in youth had gained him 
Jahangir’s favour and the easy office of 
Captain of the Imperial Body-guard. Under 
Shah Jahan he had distinguished himself by 
personal bravery and enterprise in the wars 
of the Deccan and the arrest of a powerful 
rebel. But he was now verging on sixty 
and Had evidently lost his old energy and 
leadership of men. He had neither resource¬ 
fulness nor power of initiative, nor the iron 
will that nerves heroes to hold a fortress 
till the last moment in scorn of famine and 
impending massacre. Above all, he utterly 
failed to keep in hand the diverse races,— 
Rajputs and Hindustani Musalmans, 
Afghans and Turks,—who formed the garri¬ 
son of Qandahar. With an impregnable 
fort, a garrison of 7,000 men, and provisions 
and munitions for two years,f his task was 
easy in comparison with that of many an 
English subaltern known to fame, an Eldred 
Pottinger or a Grant (of Thobal); and he 
failed in it. If he had held out a month 
longer, the Persians would have raised the 
siege through lack of provisions. The 
garrison had lost only 400 men out of 7,000 
effectives when he opened the gates to the 

enemy.J 

Shah Jahan had received news of the 
Persian preparations for the siege of 
Qandahar as early as 30th September, 1648, 
but he suffered his courtiers to persuade 
him to delay his own march to Kabul till 

* Life in Masir-ul- Untara, ii. 24—30. 
f When the Persians captured the fort, it had a 
garrison of 4,000 men armed with the sword or the 
jow, 3000 men armed with matchlocks, a number of 
large guns, vast quantities of powder and shot, many 
thousand stands of arms,besides money, grain, oil and 
other provisions sufficient for two years, (Wat\s, 
26 a and b.) 

| Waris, 26a and b< 


the next spring. On 16th January, 1649 
at Lahore he received a despatch from 
Qandahar stating that the Shah had arrived 
and begun the siege exactly a month before. 
Orders were immediately sent to Aurang- 
zib and the prime minister Sadullah Khan, 

Army sent to to . L hasten *° Qandahar 
Qandahar, Wlth 5 °» 000 men - A bounty 

of Rs. 100 was paid for 
every trooper who joined the expedition, 
while the commanders and ahadis got three 
months’ pay in advance.* 5 * 

The troops moved in two divisions,— 

under Sadullah ? n ? er Kh * n fr ° m 

and Aurangzib. Lahore and under Aurang- 
zib from Multan,—and met 
together at Bhera. Thence the Prince 
himself advanced bv way of Bangash, 
Kohat, Jamrud and Jalalabad, arriving at 
Kabul on 25th March, while the progress of 
the army was delayed by the snow on the 
roads and the lack of fodder for the beasts 
of transport. Meantime Qandahar had 
fallen, and Aurangzib’s new orders were to 
push on and besiege the fort before the 
Persians could consolidate their conquest. 
The Emperor himself proceeded to Kabul 
to support and direct the siege from the 
rear. 


Leaving Kabul after a halt of eleven days 
(on 5th April), Aurangzib reached Ghazni 
on the 18th, where the absolute want of 
grain and fodder rendered his further ad¬ 
vance impossible. But the Emperor was 
inexorable. The Prince gathered what 
provisions he could during a fortnight’s stay 
at Ghazni, and then resumed his march. 
From Qalat-i-Ghilzai Sadullah pushed on 
with five divisions of the army, and en¬ 
camped before Qandahar on 14th May. 
Aurangzib brougtt up the rear two days 

latent 

Two miles outside the modern city of 
Qandahar, a traveller pro¬ 
ceeding towards Herat 
comes upon the ruins of old 
Qandahar,t which Alexander the Great is 
said to have built and which Nadir Shah 
destroyed in 1738. It stood on an exceed- 


Old Qandahar 
described. 


* Waris, 230 and 2 ja, 

4 Waris, 27a-286 (for the details of the march) 

' % This description is based upon Ferrieris Caravan 
Journeys (ed. 1836), ; fteUcw’s Journal of a 

Political Mission to Afghanistan , 232 & 233*, Masson’s 
Journeys , i. 279/ Waris, 26a, 
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ingly strong position, along the base and 
eastern slope of a high ridge of bare rock 
that rises abruptly from the plain. The 
site of the city is marked by the crumbling 
walls of houses and confused heaps of bricks 
and debris, which cover several acres of 
surface. The lines of defence are still 
traceable by portions of walls that extend 
with broken intervals along the crest of the 
ridge. The city consisted of three distinct 
parts, each on a separate eminence, and 
, capable of mutual defence, 
the ridge. On the serrated crest of the 

hill stood many towers 
. united by curtains. The highest of these, 
called Lakah, was almost impregnable. It 
contained rock-cut tanks of water for the 
city and commanded the citadel (named 
Daulatabad), which stood lower down on 
the second eminence, while the town and 
market-place (Mandavi), both walled round, 
were situated further below on the first 
tableland above the eastern plain. Beyond 
the city stretched gardens, pleasure-houses 
and fields for miles and miles, to the north, 
east, and south-east. Three wails surround¬ 
ed the city at such a distance from it as to 
enclose a large open space for the encamp¬ 
ment of a garrison in time of war. 

The ramparts 0 of the old town were 

_ t lt built of dried clay, strength- 

ThewaHs. ened by ^ ' ; xtur * of 

chopped straw and stones. The material, 
thoroughly wetted and stamped out, was 
laid in layers of eighteen inches high at a 
time and allowed to dry before the next 
layer was put on. Their thickness at places 
was ten yards. An English officer in 1878 
wrote of these walls ,as about the stiffest 
things of the kind he had seen. On firing 
a revolver at 10 yards, the bullet was merely 
lodged in the face of the wall and could be 
picked out with the nail. Such walls, ac¬ 
cording to him, might have stood modern 
battering guns for a length of time, and in 
fact some of the British artillerymen doubted 
if any impression to speak of could have 
been made on them.| Beyond the triple 
walls, on the side of the plain was a wide 
and deep ditch, supplied with water from 
the canals of the Arghandab river. 

* This description is based on Ferrier, 317 ; Le 
Messurier’s Kandahar in t$J 9 > pp. 70 and 71. 

■j* Le Messurier, 130 and 131. 


On the north face of the ridge against 
which the fort nestled, there are forty steps 
cut in the rock and leading up to a cave 
half way up the hill. There are two couch- 
ant leopards on the two sides of the entrance, 
and the cave itself contains a bow-shaped 
chamber with a domed roof. 0 Two guard- 
towers had been built during the Mughal 
occupation on adjacent projections of the 
rock to oppose an enemy’s assault by this 
path, because from the top of the Forty 
Steps guns could command both the citadel 
and the city. The fort of Lakah crowned 
a peak in the middle of the ridge and de- 
fended Oandahar on its 

The gates. western *flan k , where the 

hill descended to the plain in a steep scarp. 

It had a gate named Ali QAbi.f Proceed¬ 
ing along the city wall from the north¬ 
eastern corner of the ridge where the wall 
first leaves the hill we come in succession to 
the gates of Baba Wali, Waisqaran, 
Khawajah Khizir, and Mashuri, till at last 
the wall strikes the ridge again at the 
south-western corner of the fort, where stood 
an earth-work bastion and a redoubt 
(htssar).f 

The outposts of the province in the direc¬ 
tion of Persia were Kushk-i-Nakhud situat¬ 
ed about 40 miles west of Qandahar, on the 
right bank of a tributary of the Helmand 
which drained the Mai wand valley, the fort 
of Bist, 50 miles further west on the margin 
of the Helmand, and Zamin Da war, north¬ 
west of Bist. The Persian frontier station 
was Girishk, some thirty miles up the 
Helmand from Bist.§ 

Aurangzib arrived before Qandaharand* 
began the siege on 16th May, 1649. The 
Mughals completed their investment by • 
throwing up entrenchments opposite the 

Siege begun. gates and behind the ridge, 
and began to run covered 
lanes towards the ditch of the fort. A 

* Bellew, 232 and 233. 

t So far as we can judge from the Persian accounts, 
Qaitul was the name of the whole rid^e. At places 
it looks as if it were a peak identical with or adjacent 
to Lakah, but the Adab-i-Alamgiri t 12 b t distinctly 
calls the whole ridge the hill of Qaitul. 

X For the gates, Waris, 246, 28$, 6 $a ; Adab-i - 
Alamgiri , 13^ 14n. 

$ Holdich’s Gates of India, 204, Purchas, i, 519— 
528 (quoted in Kerr’s Voyages and Travels , ix.) Ain* 
%-Akbari (Jarrett), ii/393—398. 
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body of scouts watched the ferry at Kushk- 
i-Nakhud, to get early news of the coming 
of any relieving force from Persia. 

Next day a coup de main was attempted. 
Rajahs Man Singh of Gwalior and Bhao 
Singh of the Kangra Hills, led their Rajputs 
up the Forty Steps and reached the plat¬ 
form on the top, but the Persian musketeers 
from within the guard-towers plied their 
matchlocks with deadly effect at point- 
blank range, and the Rajputs were driven 
with heavy loss half way down the hill, 
where they constructed a stockade and held 
it for some time.* 

Despite a heavy fire from the fort guns, 
three covered lanes were carried to the edge 
of the ditch by 4th July. From one of 
these a transverse was dug along the bank 
to the front of the Khawajah Khizir gate. 
Windows were opened in this and through 
them earth and tree loppings were flung 
into the ditch to form a 
sa in" ChinRand bridge, (2nd August). An 
sa PP m K- underground channel was 

dug which partly drained the ditch and 
lowered the water-level by one yard. 

Another mine was carried under the ditch 
till it reached the base of the outermost 
wall.*(* 

Hitherto the Imperial troops had worked 
under cover and carried out their tasks. 
Now they had to come out into the open 
and storm the fort. This could have been 
effected only after overpowering the batteries 
of the defenders or breaching the walls. 
But Aurangzib’s expedition had been 

* planned for throwing re- 
lackofldegeguns, inforcements into the fort 

and was therefore not at all 
equipped for the unexpected task of conduc¬ 
ting a siege. He had not a single piece of 
large cannon, while the fort in the hands of 
the Persians contained many. An assault 
in the face of superior artillery could have 
been carried out only by. troops of desperate 
courage and markedly higher skill and 

discipline, and after a heavy sacrifice of 
lives. But in this case the superiority lay 
with the defenders. The Delhi historian 
frankly admits, “The Persians had grown 
expert in the capture and defence of forts, 
by their long wars with the Turks since the 

* Waris, 28 b and 29a. 

t Waris, 34a and 346. 


Persian supe- da y s of Shah Abbas. They 
riority in artillery, were masters of fire-arms 
and artillery. They held 
such a strong and well-provisioned fort, 
with big guns and skilful gunners, who in 
one day fired 25 times on the covered lane 
which had arrived half way across the ditch 
and destroyed it. Qasim Khan’s mine was 
also discovered and demolished by the fire 
from the fort guns...The Imperialists had 
no guns big enough to overthrow the para¬ 
pet under shelter of which the fort-gunners 
fired their pieces, not to speak of silencing 
their fire.”* 

“ So the Imperialists failed with all their 
Failure • Siege efforts.” The capture of the 
raised. fort was hopeless, and on 

5th September, Aurangzib, 
obeying the Emperor’s command, began his 
retreat from Qandahar. He had sat down 
3 months and 20 days before the fort, but 
all in vain. The retreat was hastened by 
the approach of the terrible Afghan winter 
which Indians cannot bear, and the news 
that a large Persian force, estimated at 
20,000 strong, was coming to relieve Qan¬ 
dahar. 

An Imperial force under Qalich Khan had 
been posted for two months near the fort of 
Mughal advanc- Bis ‘ with orders to corrupt 
ed detachment 1 ^ s Persian garrison, ravage 
the district of Dawar, and 
send supplies of grain to Oandahar. But in 
August reinforcements from Persia began to 
advance towards Qandahar, and make 
Qalich Khan’s position untenable. Khanjar 
Khan whom he had detached with 4,000 
Indian troops to cross the Helmand and 
loot the district of Kuraishi, was defeated 
by Najaf Quli, the Persian Master of. the 
Horse, and driven back across the river with 
a loss of 700 slain besides many others who 
perished in swimming the stream (during 
the second half of July). Qalich Khan 
rapidly fell back before the enemy’s superior 
numbers till he reached Sang Hissar on the 
Arghandab, some 24 miles south-west of 
Qandahar. Here strong reinforcements 
sent by Aurangzib under Rustam Khan 
Deccani reached him, after driving away a 
band of Persian cattle-raiders who had 
penetrated to within a few miles of the 
Prince’s camp.| 

* Waris, 336, 34 b. 

f Waris, 29 a, 34^—36a. 
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The two generals joined their forces and 

fights the Persian ° n . >5* August at Shah 
relieving force, Mir fought a great battle 
. with the enemy. The 
Indian army under Rustam Khan stood in 
battle order on the bank of the Arghandab, 
barring the road to Qandahar. The Per¬ 
sians, reported to be 30,000 strong, stretched 
in a vast line for four miles from the hill of 
Kushk-i-Nakhud to the river bank. Large 
reinforcements had reached them that very 
morning under Murtaza Quli Khan, the 
Fauji Bashi. The new arrivals, eager to 
share in the battle, issued from Kushk-i- 
Nakhud, without stopping to water and 
refresh their horses. Their general boasted 
that he would not break his fast before 
defeating the Indians ! 

It was an hour past noon when the rival 
hosts clashed together. The small Indian 
army was beset in front and the two flanks, 
and for three hours waged a fierce struggle. 
At first the vigour of the Persian charges 
shook and pressed back the Indian Right 
Wing, but the troops were picked men and 
did not lose order; strengthened by the 
,. . . • Reserve under Rustam 

w c re ires. Khan himself, they made a 

counter-charge and repelled the attack. 
A dust-storm put an end to the battle. 
The Persians, on unrefreshed horses, 
suffered much from the hot wind and re¬ 
tired, leaving the Indians masters of the 


field. In the hurry of their flight they 
abandoned some of their artillery, carts, 
horses, and arms, which the Imperialists 
captured. Next day the victors advanced, 
but found that the Persians had evacuated 
Kushk-i-Nakhud at night and could not 
be caught up even after a pursuit of 20 
miles. 45 * 

This victory cast a dying gleam on the 

Mughal arms, and Shah Jahan celebrated 

it with great pomp and pride: the band 

played for three days, the Court went into 

rejoicing, and honours and promotions were 

bestowed on the generals. But the siege 

of Qandahar was already hopeless, and ten 

days after this victory it was abandoned. 

Aurangzib had lost two to three thousand 

men and double that number of horses, 

^ . , camels and oxen in the 

Casualties dur- . , , . , . 

ing the siege. Sie S e > and hlS . arm y had 

been severely tried by scar¬ 
city of grain and fodder.f Mihrab Khan, 
the Persian commandant of Qandahar, 
died on the day the Imperialists began their 
retreat; but he had held his trust inviolate. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Waris, 36a—37 b. The Persian version is in 
Zubdat-ut-Tawartkli, 42 b and 43 a, where it is stated 
that as the wind was very hot and their horses not yet 
watered and baited, the Persians retired, and found 
next day that “the Indian troops in awe of the Per¬ 
sians had retreated and joined Aurangzib ! “ 
f Khafi Khan, i, 695—700. 


ART THE MEDIATOR 


I met the Earth 
And she said: 

44 O hands soul-touch’d, 

Clasp me! ” 

I met the Rainbow, 

Whispering, 

44 Spirit-light, 

Enlighten me! ” 

I met the Winds ; 

And they moaned : 

44 Poet-heart, 

Entwine us in thy melody J ” 
The Waters surg’d unto my feet 


And begg’d me loose soft tears 
To set them free; 

The Fires arose from out the stars, 

And sought in me their death and liberty. 
My flame grew brighter, whiter, 

Speeding upward, 

Lighter, lighter,— 

Clash’d the zenith, 

Brake th’ether— 

God's Flame , 

Darting down , 

Met me. 


Maud MacCarthy, L. of G. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF INDIAN MUSIC 


W ESTERN musicians really have no 
idea of the wealth of music which 
still exists in India. 

Even some of the most learned say, on 
hearing of any one’s wish to study Indian 
music, “Is there any music worth studying 
in Indian ?” 

It is sheer thoughtlessness which prompts 
such a question ; for how could a country 
in which every form of art once reached 
such a pitch of perfection exist at all with¬ 
out music ? It is quite true that many, in 
fact nearly all the arts of India have de¬ 
generated until practically nothing is left, 
except fragments here and there, to be 
found only by the enthusiastic seeker. 

This is perhaps less the case with music 
than any other art, for there is much left in 
almost every part of India, and this in itself 
is so wonderful even now that it is hardly 
possible to gauge the extent of its former 
beauty. 

Music lovers in’the West think and feel 
that the violin is the one perfect instrument 
—that there could be nothing beyond that, 
or even perhaps to touch it. 

I have hitherto held this opinion, but then 
I had never heard the vina , an instrument, 
it seems to me, of unparalleled beauty. Not 
only is it a thing of great beauty to look at 
— the north Indian vina particularly so, with 
its exquisitely shaped gourds at each end— 
but it is an instrument which yields itself so 
unreservedly, and responds to the player’s 
slightest caress. 

The posture of the player, the vina itself, 
and the fact that no outside accessory is 
used, makes the whole feeling one of ut¬ 
most peace and devotion—a perfect whole, 
the very centre of one-pointed and most 
intense concentration. 

One might almost describe the tone of 
the instrument as nasal, though it is perhaps 
rather risky to do so, as the general idea 
of a nasal sound is one of distinct un¬ 
pleasantness: but the vina’s nasal quality 


does not belong to that type of sound at 
all. 

It is something the same in effect as when 
a singer with a really keen appreciation of 
sotto voce (under the voice) sounds, hums 
with the mouth open, the sound vibrating 
against the palate more resonantly than it 
does when the hum is produced with a 
closed mouth. 

It also bears a very close resemblance to 
a violin with muted strings. 

It is superior to nearly all stringed instru¬ 
ments, the violin excepted, in that one is 
never made conscious of the string as a 
string; it almost feels as if there were no 
medium between the musician and the 
pure sound. 

There are now very few men in India 
who play the vina well, and I have been 
fortunate enough to hear a real master on 
two occasions. 

One realised at once that he was a true 
lover when he took his instrument out of 
its case and tuned it, and it seemed that his 
love grew every minute as he played, and 
in an incredibly short time he and the soul 
of the vina were a real unity. One quite 
forgot the presence of a mortal musician, 
except once or twice on looking up, and 
seeing him, ordinarily a plain man, with 
closed eyes, in a peaceful ecstasy, and look¬ 
ing altogether beautiful. 

It was one of the rare times when sound 
makes felt its full and unquestionable 
meaning, and takes one quite outside space 
and time, away from all ideas of things and 
possession. 

So much beauty of minute sound forms 
is produced by pulling the strings aside—an 
effect which no other instrument, but only 
the voice, is capable of. It is an almost 
inconceivable perfect legato (smoothness), a 
legato which one half-unconsciously dreams 
of, but is hardly possible to realise. 

The music of the vina seems to embody 
the whdle spirit of India as expressed in her 
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music, more so than any other instrument, 
or even the voice as it is now heard. 

The Surbahar^ larger stringed instrument, 
approaches the vina in beauty of tone, but 
the sound of the string is much more evident. 

It has many sympathetic strings, and a 
peculiarly rich tone in its lower notes, and 
sometimes when the player is fully worked 
up, the effect of a small orchestra is produc¬ 
ed ; the pianissimo passages particularly, 
are full of subtle progressions. 

The sitar y sarangi and bin are also per¬ 
fect instruments for their purpose. 

There probably never was a country in 
which really skilled craftsmanship played 
such an important part in the making of 
instruments as it did, and even still does in 
India. 

The quality of each part of the instru¬ 
ment, necessary to the perfection of its 
sound, is exquisitely felt, and each individual 
part is made with love and appreciation : 
and the carving, ivory inlay and painting 
on many of the instruments is of accom¬ 
plished workmanship and often very 
elaborate. 

This fact alone is a proof of the greatness 
of Indian music, since it made such im¬ 
perative demand on the instrument makers : 
its genius and creative power could not 
have been content with less. 

With regard to singing in India at the 
present time, more severe criticism is in¬ 
evitable. 

The .songs, or a large majority of them, 
need no criticism ; they are wonderful 
masterpieces in themselves, though apart 
from the skeleton rag form they depend 
largely on individual, musical capacity for 
improvising, etc. 

The chief thing in need of immediate im¬ 
provement is the practical use of the voice. 

The throat and vocal chords are marvellous 
mechanisms, and few people (even in Europe 
where there is a craze for a thousand and 
one different methods of voice production, 
though there can be only one real way) 
realise their extreme delicacy, which is 
increased by wrong and tortured use. Deep 
breathing, a perfectly steady control of it, 
and absolute freedom of the throat are the 
primary essentials to beauty in singing; the 
power of becoming what is known as an 
accomplished singer follows these essentials, 


and depends mainly on the singers intellec¬ 
tual and artistic ability. 

Not that Indian singers do not breathe 
well ; on the contrary, their breathing at 
times strikes one as something marvellous. 
They are able to sing passages of extra¬ 
ordinary length without any appreciable 
effort. The same singer who can breathe 
so well, will in the following phrase, often 
quite short, take a breath several times in 
singing one word of perhaps only three 
notes* length. 

They often in fact breathe well (it would 
seem almost by accident) but absolutely 
ignore the fact that the presence or absence 
of good steady breathing either improves 
or mars the healthy and natural production 
of the voice. 

Their understanding of the freedom of 
the throat is very small indeed, and not only 
of the throat, but the whole face is entirely 
lacking in muscular freedom and any sense of 
repose. Every muscle becomes distorted even 
in most peaceful passages, and to look at a 
singer in this state of ugliness often startlingly 
upsets one’s concentration caused by the 
actual beauty of the song. It is quite excep¬ 
tional to find a singer without this fault. 
The accompanying gestures, though often 
very expressive, are as often violent and 
grotesque. 

Nearly all singers force their upper notes 
to a painful degree, though they appear 
quite unconscious of any undue effort and 
strain, and will go on singing the same pas¬ 
sage repeatedly in exactly the same way, 
without any shame. This is usually followed 
by coughing and a clearing of the throat 
which they make no effort to conceal. 

It is imperative that Indian singers be 
convinced that the quality of the voice is the 
vital part of it, and not the toneless volume 
of sound which they so delight in. 

One good singer of my acquaintance 
suffers from this fault, and in his case it is 
more than unfortunate because he has a 
voice of remarkable sweetness and round¬ 
ness of tone—not big, though he makes the 
mistake of trying to make it so, and in 
consequence strains and shouts sometimes to 
such an extent that the result is a failure, and 
a most pitiful one. (It is utterly useless to 
expect to be able to use the throat and vocal 
chords as if they were made of cast iron.) To 
hear this man sing pianissimo passages of 
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very intricate and subtle progression is won¬ 
derful, and an experience not to be forgotten, 
for at that time he is an inspired artist. 

If only he, and many others like him, 
could realise that their power, the real 
power of carrying their audience outside 
time and space which is the treasured pri¬ 
vilege of an artist, lies in the quality of the 
voice, and using that quality to its highest 
advantage by perfect freedom and entire 
absence of any strain or effort, India would 
probably possess singers such as no other 
country could boast of. 

The words of the songs are often quite 
as beautiful as the song itself, and one 
rarely meets with the trivial sentimentality 
so often found in Western songs, and even 
sung by professionals of the first rank. 

Though the words of Indian songs are 
real works of art, the singer constantly ig¬ 
nores their beauty and meaning, and is often 
carried beyond himself in improving and 
elaborating on some word or syllable, 
quite regardless of how he has recklessly 
cut short the life of his verse. 

I think that very elaborate improvisation 
ought to be without words, and simply 
confined to syllables, but not to any set 
form of syllables such as the names of notes. 
They should be convenient vowel sounds 
used at the singer’s discretion. This form 
of singing an elaborate rag is very effective 
and entirely satisfactory from a musical 
standpoint. 

One cannot however expect much with 
regard to the proper use of the voice when 
girls, and doubtless boys too, even in Hindu 
schools are allowed and encouraged to sing 
to the accompaniment of the harmonium. 
No one in the West who had the smallest 
pretension to a voice would dream of 
using such an instrument. In one or two 
cases I have heard in India, which probably 
represent a fair average, the girls had sweet 
voices and sang accurately, but they 
thought much more of correctly playing 
the notes— the actual notes they were singing ! 
on their little harmonium than of what 
they were singing or the effect of their 
voice. 

The whole idea is a false one. // an 
accompaniment is necessary to the voice, 
then let it be a mellow and harmonious one, 
always subservient and following the voice— 
not leading and overwhelming it. 


But as for playing note for note what the 
voice sings, in especially very complicated 
and swift passages found in Indian songs, it 
is absurd and utterly unmusical. One would 
not, if painting figures or trees against a 
background, use as a background the iden¬ 
tical figures or trees which formed the sub¬ 
ject of the picture. 

In modern Western music the case is often 
rather different. Sometimes the accompani¬ 
ment does lead the voice at particular points 
but then these songs are written often as 
joint compositions for an instrument (piano 
generally) and voice, and the leading by 
the instrument is often very dramatic and 
effective. 

But even then, the accompanist who 
made his actual tone as loud or louder than 
the voice, would be considered hopeless as 
an artist and not patronised for one minute 
by an artist singer. 

And again a good piano is vastly and en¬ 
tirely superior to any form of harmonium; 
one can regulate the tone and volume of 
sound at will, and it is especially adapted 
to modern Western songs, particularly to 
the great masterpieces of Brahms and 
Shiibert. But who in England or anywhere 
in Europe, who was at all musical, would 
countenance the presence of a harmonium in 
the home even--much less in the concert 
room to be used in conjuction with, and to 
the detriment of other instruments and the 
voice, as it is in India to-day ? 

It has no tone which can ever be of any 
help or assistance to the voice, and in cases 
I have heard, the voice unconsciously im¬ 
itated the harsh monotonous and quite 
unsympathetic tones of the instrument — 
surely this cannot be considered an advant- 

age! 

Apart from the objections as an accom¬ 
panying instrument the harmonium has not 
even the compass of any other keyed instru 
ment, and the keys are almost, if not quite, 
lacking in any resistance which in a piano 
calls forth a sympathetic and persuasive 
action of the fingers, hands and forearm. 

If Indians had been sensitive to the quality 
of their voices, and the intrinsic beauty 
of solo singing, they never would have sunk 
so low as to allow harmoniums to be admitted 
into the same family of musical instruments 
as the incomparable bina and surbahar. 

The argument that it is easy to learn, 
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is a very thin one—for what could be easier 
as an instrument to accompany and really 
help and give colour to the voice than the 
tambura which essentially belongs to India. 

A good tambura has a wonderful tone, 
and is an ideal background for the voice 
and adds greatly to the appearance and 
concentratic feeling made by a singer. 

This is not an unsympathetic criticism— 
far from it—it is a most loving one of this 
art of India, the kernel of which is so 
wonderful and has such immense possibilities. 

Indians must preserve what they have 
now, and have had in the past, and must be 
willing and eager to progress on entirely 
musical lines. They must be helped only 
by the best the West has to give, and 
utterly scorn anything but the best. 


A WOMEN’S 

Origin. 

thought, a longing, an inspiration of 
a moment possessed one among the 
audience. The chatter of inattentive 
women, the clatter of cups and saucers, 
and the rustling of silk saries were all lost 
to her senses for an instant. The next 
moment rang out clear and distinct once 
more in her ears the voice of the Honour¬ 
able Miss Kinnaird recounting the manifold 
activities of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at a drawing room meeting. 
The dreamer listened with avidity and hoped 
with all the intensity of a sanguine nature 
that what women had done in Christendom 
women could do in Hindustan. The desire 
to form a great sisterhood of purely Indian 
women extending over the whole of the 
motherland for self-service and through 
that the service of humanity took hold of 
her being,—a sisterhood that would at once 
be an index to the energies of Indian woman¬ 
hood as well as a store for ever supplying 
energy to it. 

Sometime after in the valleys of Dehra 
Dun the longing was shared with a kindred 
soul. But it is a far cry from a dream to a 
reality. After the lapse of many a month, in 
December, 1909, the dream was only photo- 


This needs great care and discrimination 
for there is much that is undesirable in the 
West too, though there is a big store of 
knowledge there which would be of in¬ 
calculable benefit to the East. The edu¬ 
cated and intellectual people of Indiashould 
be the ones to help and encourage and 
patronise only what is good—instead of 
which they are often the worst offenders, 
and are more or less ashamed to openly 
love and reverence the real music of India, 
a priceless possession and in truth, a gift 
from the gods. 

And knowing that, can it be lightly 
ignored and thrown away ? 

R. D. 


MOVEMENT 

graphed by her in a resolution at a Ladies' 
Gathering held under the auspices of the 
Indian National Social Conference presided 
over by the Rani Saheba of Pertabgarh in 
Lahore. The resolution was to the effect 
that a permanent association of Indian 
ladies be founded under the name of the 
Bharat Stree Mahamandal (lit. The Great 
Circle of Indian Women) for the amelio¬ 
ration of the condition of Indian women, 
and an annual gathering of ladies be held 
by it at the Christmas season. The 
idea appealed to Indian hearts and appre¬ 
ciations by the Indian public and press 
poured in. The Honourable Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Sankaran Nair and others wrote most 
encouraging letters enthusiastically support¬ 
ing the scheme and offering co-operation. 
Yet nothing came into being till November, 
1910, when a nucleus was formed at a private 
meeting of ladies in Lahore under the presi¬ 
dency of Mrs. B. N. Sen, and the present 
writer was appointed General Secretary with 
powers to take all necessary steps for the 
establishment of the Society on a permanent 
footing, to extend and enlarge it, to give 
it a form and shape by the drafting of objects, 
rules and a constitution, to arrange for conti¬ 
nuous work throughout the year and to 
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start branches all over the country* It was 
also resolved that she be requested to orga¬ 
nise an inaugural meeting of the Bharat 
Stree Mahamandal during the X’mas week 
at Allahabad when ladies from different 
parts of India were expected to congregate 
there. Miss Hemaprabha Majumdar, daughter 
of Babu Abinash Chandra Majumdar, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 

Inaugural meeting. 

The dream was materialised at last and 
made ready to beheld up to the gaze of the 
public. The General Secretary went over to 
Allahabad, interviewed the leading Indian 
ladies of the station, got a promise of accom¬ 
modation for delegates to the conference, if 
necessary, from Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya and sent a note to all the leading news¬ 
papers inviting ladies from all parts of India 
to join and take part in the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference which was going to be held 
under the auspices of the Bharat Stree 
Mahamandal or the All-India Women’s 
Association. For a little while I was 
called away to Lahore. On my return to 
Allahabad about the middle of December 
I found a curious contretemps awaiting me. 
A phalanx of mere men presented a firm 
front of opposition to the women. They 
are the so-called social reformers. They 
advertise themselves as champions of the 
weaker sex ; equal opportunities for women, 
female education and female emancipation 
are some of their pet subjects of oratory at # 
the annual show. They even make honest 
efforts at object lessons in the above subjects 
by persuading educated ladies to come up 
on their platforms and speak for themselves. 
But woe to the women if they venture to act 
for themselves. For the past few years 
men-manceuvered’ women’s meetings have 
been held in connection with the sessions 
of the Indian National Social Conference. 
It is at one of such meetings that a proposal 
was made by me and was seconded, 
supported and unanimously carried by all the 
women present themselves that the Bharat 
Stree Mahamandal or a permanent associa¬ 
tion of Indian women be formed with a set 
programme of work throughout the year 
and that an annual conference of ladies 
from all parts of India be convened by it at 
every Christmas season. Thus in a way it 
i$ an offspring of the Social Conference 


itself. But strangely enough others than 
the members of that body which professed 
to have as its goal the raising of women 
through education to the altitude of self- 
help rejoiced at the idea of their organising 
a conference of their own, whereas the 
avowed champions of the sex opposed it 
tooth and nail and issued a bull from 
Bombay discouraging the attempt and in¬ 
sisting on a man-manipulated meeting of 
women just as usual. Surely traditions 
die hard —even among social reformers of 
India. So they are not to blame if the 
shade of Manu still haunts them and 
actuates them in their want of faith in the 
capacities of Indian women and prompts 
them to follow the usage long established 
of keeping them under thraldom at every 
stage of their growth. 

But the poor women had committed them¬ 
selves, the notice of the conference called by 
them was out in the papers and however 
they might wish there was no way of 
honourable withdrawal from it. The leading 
members of the Social Conference Committee 
were appealed to in vain. They proceeded 
with their opposition and there was a 
sorrowful division of energies. Thus it came 
to pass that there were two Ladies’ Con¬ 
ferences in Allahabad in the year of grace 
1910. The wires of one were pulled solely 
by men from behind the wings, the women 
on the stage acting as mere puppets 
in a show of marionettes. The other 
was arranged by a committee of 
trembling women, with the friendly assist¬ 
ance and co-operation of a few chivalrous 
men. These women diffident yet determined 
divided the work among themselves a week 
beforehand, enlisted volunteers, stood on 
duty at the Hall from early morning, re¬ 
lieved each other only for a few minutes at 
a time to take a hasty meal or doff the 
working costume and put on a prettier dress, 
resolved to suffer but succeed. It is an in¬ 
teresting thing to note that a few of the 
same men who acting under orders of the 
Papal Bull from Bombay behaved like 
veritable “Turks”, when allowed to be 
free agents were the kindest of creatures 
ready to help the cause of women with all 
their heart and soul. The reception com¬ 
mittee of the Mahamandal was formed 
with the Rani Saheba of Pertabgarh as 
President, with Mrs. Deepnarain Singh, 
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Mrs. Satchidanand Singh, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
Mrs. Lalit Mohan Bannerji, Mrs. Jyoti- 
swarup and 'several others as members. Work 
was commenced in right earnest and the 
Committee was fortunate in securing Her 
Highness the Begum Saheba of Janjira as 
President of the Inaugural Conference. The 
selection was particularly appropriate as it 
was probably the first occasion on which a 
ruling Mahomedan chief’s consort had parti¬ 
cipated in a public function of its kind. 
Another striking feature of the conference 
was the presence of Her Highness the Nawab 
Begum Saheba of Bhopal, the only ruling 
princess in the whole of India, and whose 
administrative capacities as a ruler are well- 
known throughout the country. Her High¬ 
ness not only graced the meeting with her 
presence but also delivered a speech full of 
words of sympathy and encouragement. 
The Conference was held at the Vizianagram 
Hall, Mayo College, on the 30th December, 
and by common consent was pronounced the 
most successful gathering of Indian ladies 
ever held in this country. A report of the 
proceedings appeared in all the leading 
newspapers. Telegrams of sympathy were 
received amongst others from Her 
Highness the Maharani of Baroda and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of Hyderabad. The 
telegram of the latter is reproduced 
below :— 

“May this Conference mark an epoch. The daughters 
of India are the true guardians of her progress, the 
stewards of her prosperity and peace.’* 

The leading Anglo-Indian ladies of the 
station, including Mrs. Leslie Porter (the 
wife of the Officiating Lieutenant Governor 
of the U. P.) and Lady Stanley (wife of the 
Chief Justice), were present, and many of them 
expressed their surprise and admiration at the 
culture and capacity of the Indian ladies, the 
efficiency and orderliness displayed in the 
conduct of the meeting and the excellence of 
the management in general which was entirely 
in the hands of the ladies’ committee. The 
success was all due to concerted and orga¬ 
nised action and not to mere individual 
effort. The main ideas expressed by the 
General Secretary in her inaugural address 
were accepted and passed in the form of 
resolutions at the Conference, ably moved, 
seconded and supported by distinguished 
women hailing from different parts of India. 
The purport of them is given below: 

1. That this Conference of the Bharat Stree Maha- 


mandal is of opinion that branches of it be started in all 
the cities of India under the guidance and control of 
the central body whose head-quarters be at Lahore. 

2. That this Conference is of opinion that in view 
of the very small percentage of school-going girls on 
account of the system of purdah and early marriage, 
a Home-education Mission for married women should 
be started by the Mahamandal at its different centres. 

3. That Literary Committees of the Mahamandal 
be appointed at different centres to encourage the 
growth and spread of Indian vernacular litera¬ 
tures so as to render modern thought, knowledge and 
culture, specially such as is deemed helpful to the 
development of Indian womanhood, accessible to every 
literate Indian woman in an easily intelligible and 
assimilable form. 

4. That in consideration of the difficulties of 
Indian women in poor circumstances to maintain 
themselves, depots and other facilities be provided 
by the Mahamandal at each of its centres to 
encourage them to engage in productive work for 
the benefit of themselves and their households with¬ 
out any loss of self-respect to the workers or their 
families. 

5. That an inquiry be started into the present 
medical aids for Indian women in the country, how 
far they are being availed of, what are the hindrances 
to their being really advantageous to them and how 
they can be more popularised. 

6. That one of the Ranis or Begums of India be re¬ 
quested to preside over the annual meetings of the 
Mahamandal (who may act asex-offiicio president of the 
general body for the ensuing year) and other ladies of 
rank, position and distinction be requested to be its 
vice-presidents. 

7. That the Queen Empress of India be requested 
to be the patroness of the Bharat Stree Maha¬ 
mandal. 

8. That the Vicereine be requested to be its Vice¬ 
patroness. 

9. That the wives of Governors and Lieutenant 
Governors of different provinces be requested to be 
patronesses of Provincial Committees and that other 
non-Indian ladies of rank and position may be asked 
to be patronesses of local bodies. 

10. That Chowdhrain Sarala Devi, the founder 
and the Honorary General Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion, be requested and authorised to work it up on the 
lines resolved today.* 

Establishment of „Branches. 

Shortly after the inaugural Conference a 
branch of the Bharat Stree Mahamandal 
was started at Allahabad. Owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the local Secretary. 

* In the booklet published by G. A. Natesan & Co. 
of Madras which purports to be a collection of the 
Presidential addresses of the Allahabad and Nagpur 
Congress, conferences and conventions, the Presiden¬ 
tial Address of Her Highness the Begum Saheba of 
Janjira delivered at the Ladies' conference convened 
by the Stree Mahamandal is ignored altogether. Such 
a glaring omission is excusable only on the ground 
that Messrs. Natesan & Co., are not in favour of 
noticing Ladies’ conferences called independently of 
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the work of the branch could not be taken 
in hand till May. 

The General Secretary next went over to 
Calcutta where she held several private and 
public meetings of Indian ladies in almost 
every ward and sometimes under the aus¬ 
pices of existing ladies’ associations. Rules 
and regulations were drafted, the details of a 
scheme of work elaborated and a branch of 
the Mahamandal was established with Mrs. 
Devendra Nath Das as Secretary. Assis¬ 
tant Secretaries were appointed for the 
various wards. The General Secretary was 
able to see the whole scheme in working 
order before she left for Lahore. 

On her return to Lahore the members that 
already existed since last November were 
added to and regular work of Zenana 
education was begun from June. 

The headquarters of the Bharat Stree 
Mahamandal are at Lahore. So far branches 
have been established at the Metropolis as 
well as the capitals of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. The interest evinced in 
the movement has been widespread and 
applications have been received from 
different provincial towns of Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab to start 
branches of the Mahamandal and to set on 
foot work similar to what has been started 
in the capital cities. 

It is in contemplation to complete the 
circle of the Mahamandal by establishing 
branches at Madras, Nagpur and Bombay 
within the year if possible. For the further¬ 
ance of this object the General Secretary 
intends to make a tour round Southern and 
Western India at her earliest convenience. 

Object. 

The object of the Bharat Stree Maha¬ 
mandal is the creation of an organisation 
by means of which women of every race, 
creed, class and party in India may be 
brought together on the basis of their com¬ 
mon interest in the moral and material 
progress of the women of India ; and in and 
through which organisation they may work 
in association and in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness for the progress of humanity 
through that of their own sex. 

And for and in connection with that 
purpose: 

(!) To organise the Home-Education of Indian 
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women in a manner suited to the condition and 
circumstances of Indian life. 

(ii) To encourage the growth and spread of Indian 
vernacular literatures so as to render modern thought, 
knowledge and culture—specially such as is deemed 
helpful to the development of Indian womanhood- 
accessible to every literate Indian woman in an easily 
intelligible and assimilable form. 

(iii) To provide depots and other facilities for bring¬ 
ing the handiwork of Indian women into the market 
without any loss of self-respect to the workers or their 
families and thereby encourage them to engage in 
productive work for the benefit of themselves and their 
households. 

(iv) To devise means for inducing Indian women 
to avail themselves of existing institutions for render¬ 
ing medical aid by popularising them and helpimj\ to 
remove so far as possible such hindrances and difficul¬ 
ties as may be found to be in the way. 

(v) To raise, invest, utilize and in all other ways 
deal with funds, properties and valuables of all descrip¬ 
tions in aid of the Association. 

(vi) To form branches or other affiliated organisa¬ 
tions connected with the main body in all parts of the 
country. 

(vii) To amalgamate with or affiliate to itself any 
other associations or bodies of women having objects 
wholly or partly similar to that of the Mahamandal. 

(viii) The open bureaus of information regarding 
women’s societies, women's work and women’s pro¬ 
gress in all parts of the country. 

(ix) To hold periodical gatherings of its members and 
of other Indian women from all parts of the country. 

(x) To do any or all such other things as may be 
necessary or conducive to the attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

Membership. 

The rule for membership is that every 
woman irrespective of nationality, race, 
class or creed, in any part of the world, who 
is in sympathy with and desirous of assisting 
in the aims and objects of the Mahamandal 
is eligible to be an ordinary member of the 
Mahamandal on making a written applica¬ 
tion for membership and on payment of an 
entrance fee of one rupee. An annual 
subscription of not less than one rupee shall 
be payable by every ordinary member. 

The number on the roll of members of 
the Mahamandal is at present nearly five 
hundred. 

Calcutta Branch. 

The Zenana education work of the Cal¬ 
cutta branch commenced from April. In 
the beginning, 6 teachers were engaged to 
give instruction to *8 young ladies in xo 
families. By the tenth of the month there 
were four more families to teach in. Gradu¬ 
ally the work increased so much so that by 
the 29th April they had 38 young ladies 
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on hand in 2r families and had to engage 
two more teachers. From the ist to 15th 
of April one hired carriage sufficed. But 
as the field of work increased we had to 
engage two carriages to take the teachers 
found. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the 
indigenous Zenana Education Mission in 
Calcutta is that even those ladies who have 
discarded purdah would neither walk on the 
public roads nor avail themselves of the tram 
car. Sp every teacher must needs be given 
a lift in a carriage. Thus we have not only 
to/incur an expense of 4 to 5 Rs. per diem 
for gharry hire but there is also much waste 
of time in arranging for the conveyance of 
the different teachers to different localities. 

In April the fees realised from the pupils were— 
Rs. 108-8 ans. 

The honorariums of the teachers, amounted to Rs. 
112-8 ans. 

Carriage-hire came up to Rs 93-12 ans. 

The deficit of Rs 97-12 ans. was met from the 
general funds of the Mahamandal. 

In May instruction was given to 44 
young ladies in 26 families with nine 
teachers on the staff. The deficit amounted 
to 65 Rs. 

In June 50 ladies received instruction in 
30 families, the number of teachers being 9. 

The fees realised were—Rs. 168-8 ans. 

Teacher’s honorarium—Rs. 142-8 ans. 

Press Bill—Rs. 23/— 

Postage and Telegraphic charges—Rs. 3/— 

Peon’s pay—Rs. 8/— 

The deficit which has to be met from the funds of 
the Mahamandal amounts to 158 Rs. 

Mrs. Narendra Nath Mitra made a donation of 
Rs. 150 on the occasion of her daughter’s marriage. 

Allahabad Branch. 

In Allahabad the Zenana education work 
of the Mahamandal began in May. In the 
beginning two teachers were engaged, one 
Bengali and another Hindustani. They 
gave instruction to 22 young ladies in 15 
families. No fees were charged. The 
teachers* honorarium amounted to Rs. 17- 
10-6. Gharry-hire came up to Rs. 4-12-6. 
The, expenses were met from the special 
fund of the Allahabad branch for Zenana 
education, which amounted to Rs. <0 in 
May. 

At a meeting of the Managing Committee 
of t the Allahabad branch held in May, it was 
decided to select special text books for the 
different stages of instruction with a view 


to ensure proficiency in the vernaculars 
before commencing English. 

In June, 3 teachers gave instruction 
to 34 young ladies in 25 families. The 
expenses came up to Rs. 39-6 ans. The 
special subscription realised amounted to 
44 Rupees. 

The Thakurain Saheba of Kasmunda 
made a donation of 100 Rupees. 

Four methods of Zenana education had 
been suggested by the General Secretary in 
her lectures and conversations, viz .— 

(1) By sending teachers from home to home, (2) 
by opening classes at different localities, (3) by 
framing a curriculum of studies and arranging to hold 
annual examinations at different centres of those 
candidates who would prepare themselves at home 
according to that curriculum and giving Stree Maha¬ 
mandal prizes and scholarships to the successful 
candidates, (4) by inducing zenana ladies to take 
the vow of gift of knowledge—or Vidyadanavrata. 
This Vrata would impose an obligation on the votary 
to impart knowledge of any art that she is adept in to 
as many women as she possibly can without leaving 
her home. 

Of these four methods the Allahabad 
branch has adopted two, (1) by sending 
teachers to the Zenana, and (2) by inducing 
Zenana ladies to take vows for the gift 
of knowledge. 

The Lahore Branch. 

In Lahore the educational work has been 
started from the ist of June. Free Private 
Classes have been opened at a place outside 
the city to impart instruction to Zenana 
ladies three times a week for two hours 
at a time. 

About six ladies have undertaken to give 
free instruction to those women and girls 
who wish to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity, in English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu, 
Arithmetic, Needlework, Fancy-work, Draw¬ 
ing, Painting and Music. 

The teachers of most of the existing girls’ 
schools of the city benefit themselves and 
their institutions by attending these classes 
and in making themselves better qualified. 
Five teachers whose knowledge of the 
three Rs was very elementary were being 
prepared for the primary standard. One was 
getting ready to appear at the Middle 
Standard Examination. Two more applied 
for joining the same. Two senior passed 
teachers of the Normal School were taking 
lessons in English and Music, Some 
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teachers from each of the following schools 
have either joined or applied to join the 
classes:—the Government Normal School, 
the Mission school, the Arya Girl’s School, 
the Rrahmo Girl’s School, the Kuche 
Babian Hindu Putri Pathsala, and the Vic¬ 
toria Girl’s School. 

Besides teachers several well-to-do ladies 
and girls are also attending these classes. 
Many more have expressed their desire to 
join after the summer vacation when they 
are back from their outings. 

The one condition of the free teaching to 
teachers is that they are in their turn to 
teach free zenana women in their own 
lanes and mohallas or in these classes. 

Ladies or young girls of better circums¬ 
tances who get free lessons in these classes 
are supposed to. contribute to the funds of 
the Mahamandal according to their means. 

In June and July the number on the roll 
of pupils in the Mahamandal classes stood 
at 32. 

Besides this one well-equipped school 
outside the city the Mahamandal has been 
successful in opening several schools for 
married women in the heart of the city. 
Visiting the ladies in the different kuchas 
arid lanes, lecturing to them and inducing 
them to devote a couple of hours ^aily to 
reading and writing and keeping up their 
enthusiasm by periodical visits has been 
the main work of th’e general secretary in 
Lahore. By the end of the year we hope 
to have opened as many married women’s 
schools as there are lanes in Lahore, God 
and men helping. 

Working Committees. 

At each centre of the Mahamandal sepa¬ 
rate executive committees have been formed 
to manage the local work. In Calcutta the 
president of the executive committee is 
Mrs. J. Ghosal (Srimati Swarna Kumari 
Devi), and the Patroness is Mrs. Holmwood, 
the very popular and sympathetic wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Holmwood. The success 
of the Calcutta branch is mainly due to the 
selfless devotion of its energetic secretary 
Srimati Krishnabhavini Das (Mrs. D. N. Das) 
assisted by a number of ladies belonging to 
influential families who have espoused the 
cause with whole hearted enthusiasm. The 
treasurer is Mrs. K. B. Dutt. 

The Patroness of the Allahabad branch is 


the Rani Saheba of Pertabgarh, but ^ for 
whose unflagging interest and help the 
Bharat Stree Mahamandal would not have 
been able to make any headway. The 
President of the Allahabad branch is Mrs. 
Sunderlal, wife of the Hon. Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Sunderlal, c.i.e. Its Secretary is Mrs. 
Lalit Mohan Bannerji, the accomplished 
daughter-in-law of the Hon. Justice 
P. C. Bannerji, and daughter of Sir P. C. 
Chatterji of Lahore, to whose singleminded 
zeal and perseverence the work owes its 
success. 

The President of the Lahore branch 
of the Bharat Stree Mahamandal is Lady 
P. C. Chatterjee. Mrs. Ramsarandas and 
Mrs. Shadilal are the Vice-Presidents. 
The Secretary is Miss Majumdar, who has 
kindly lent the best rooms in her house for 
the holding of the classes since their remo- 
val from Dr. Batra’s rooms kindly lent by 
Mrs. Batra for a fortnight. Miss Majumdar 
has been the moving spirit of the Lahore 
branch and in spite of her multifarious 
duties has regularly assisted at the Maha¬ 
mandal classes. Amongst others who have 
helped in the work special mention may 
be made of Srimati Sushila Tahalram. 

The office-bearers of the branch com¬ 
mittees are the cx-officio members of the 
General Executive Committee. The nomi¬ 
nated Vice-Presidents of the General body 
are the Rani Saheba of Pertabgarh, the 
Maharani Saheba of Vizianagram, the 
Thakrain Saheba of Kasmunda, the Chota- 
rani Saheba of Khairigarh, the Rani Saheba 
of Chandapur, the Rani Saheba of Kamthal, 
Princess Limbin Murtha and the Begum 
Saheba of Cambay—all of whom had taken 
active part in the inaugural Conference. 

Coronation Gatherings. 

All the existing branches of the Mahamand¬ 
al held gatherings of ladies in their respective 
centres on the Coronation day. We repro¬ 
duce the following account of the Lahore 
gathering from the “Tribune” of Lahore. 

“ In Lahore a largely attended meeting of 
ladies was held at the temple of Sitala 
in honour of the Coronation of their 
Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress. Over three thousand ladies at¬ 
tended, while hundreds had to go away 
for want of space. Lady Chatterji presided. 
The proceedings began with a hymn followed 
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by a short speech by the president. She 
prayed to the Almighty that He may 
shower His priceless blessings on their Majes¬ 
ties and appealed to them to protect the 
ever renowned honour and dignity of Hindu 
women and wished them a long life of 
beneficence to their Indian and other sub¬ 
jects. 

“After the President's prayer, was sung 
the Coronation song in Panjabee specially 
composed for the occasion. A special choir 
was trained to sing it but the song appealed 
to the meeting so much that the whole 
assembly joined in the chorus. 

“Among other interesting items there was 
a short performance in Panjabi by little 
girls of a short scene from the drama 
Sakuntalaof Kalidasa. The following re¬ 
solution was proposed by Mrs. Choudhryand 
passed unanimously that a telegram of 
congratulation be sent to Her Majesty on 
behalf of the meeting on the happy occa¬ 
sion of their Majesties’ Coronation. Great 
enthusiasm and joy prevailed. Ladies form¬ 
ed themselves into groups and sang 
extempore congratulatory songs. 

“At the end sweetmeats were distributed 
to the children.” 

In Allahabad a ladies’ meeting was held 
at the residence of the Hon’ble Justice P. C. 
Bannerji. T 

In Calcutta a ladies’ meeting was'con¬ 
verted at the Bethune College. Telegrams 
of congratulation were sent from each of 
these places to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress through the India Government. 

Other Activities. 

Besides Zenana education attempts are 
being made at all the centres to work out 
the scheme of providing facilities for the 
sale of the handiwork of Indian women 
under the name of Nari-Ntrvaha-Bhandar or 
The Women's Maintenance Mart. 

In Ljahore the literary scheme of the 
Mahamandal has also Men taken in hand 
and the work of translation in Hindi, 
Urdu and Punjabi of the main story of the 
original Mahabharat has been commenced. 
A book of notation of Indian songs is under 
preparation. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales 
are also being translated in to Bengali and 
Hindi. 

It will appear from the above that the 
task which the Bharat Stree Mahamandal 
has set unto itself is no light one. To bring 


a ray of light, a touch of refinement into 
the lives and homes of the millions of their 
sisters is the one hope of this band of 
women numbering nearly five hundred at 
the present moment. 

Idlers as Indian women of the upper 
classes are the Stree Mahamandal has set 
before them an ideal of service and has 
opened a real field of work to many of 
them. Instead of remaining absorbed in 
trifles, wasting away the precious moments 
of their lives in gossip and scandal, in 
fine dressing and the enjoyment of creature 
comforts only, broader interests have been 
created for them, opportunities afforded for 
the fostering of their better natures and 
and fulfilment of theirs higher instincts. 

Institutions like the Seva Sadan serve 
similar purposes in parts of the country. 
But to join the parts, to bring the several 
fragments together into one moral unity, 
to deepen the sense of sisterhoord and 
common humanity of the women of all the 
races and parts of India is one of the main 
features of the Bharat Stree Mahamandal. 
Its function is to help in the realisation of 
the great moral precept, 

41 All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul." 

In India more than anywhere else the 
womans cause is the man's cause, and 
since Providence comes to the help of those 
who try to help themselves, I am sure 
chivalrous men, the true manly men with 
the instinct of protective, helpful, tender re¬ 
verence for women, would not lag far behind. 
The all-embracing sympathies of a Sir T. 
Madho Row, a Ranade, an Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, a Dayanand Saraswati, a Ram 
Mohan Roy ; the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of a Dayaram Gidumal, a Narasim 
Iyenger, a Sivanath Sastri, a Devraj or a 
Jyotiswarup, and the helping hands of many 
of kindred spirit are sure to be extended 
to us 

That we may live 

To make some pale face brighter and to give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 

Or e'en impart 

One throb of comfort to an aching heart 
Or cheer some way-worn soul in passing by; 

That we may lend 

A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain; 

That our lives though bare 

Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 

To us on earth, may not have been in vain. 

Sara la Dbvl 
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INDIA AND THE GOLD STANDARD 


S IR Vithaldas Thackersey’s simple sugges¬ 
tion that the Indian Mints should be 
opened to the free coinage of gold 
in ten rupee pieces, stamped with an Indian 
design and that the Government of India 
instead of remaining a passive spectator 
should actually interest itself in inducing 
an active circulation of gold in India, 
has focussed the discussion on the question 
of a gold currency for India. 

Sir Vithaldas pointed out that the Currency 
Committee of 1898 favoured a gold standard 
with a gold currency and Mr. Clinton 
Dawkins, the Finance Member, even an¬ 
nounced the details of the scheme for the 
establishment of a Mint at Bombay (1900- 
01) and yet no gold had been coined in 
India for the past ten years, and no attempts 
are being made for the completion of the 
policy initiated by Act XXII of 1899; 
Sir Vithaldas further pointed out that the 
sale of council bills by the Secretary of 
State far in excess of the requirements of 
the Home charges and the sale of telegraphic 
transfers against the shipments of gold from 
Australia divert gold from being imported to 
India and the Government of India instead 
pf assisting, actually impede the flow of gold 
into India. This fact was emphasised even 
as early as 1876 by Mr. Goschen’s Silver 
Committee which reported that the supply 
of a different kind of remittance, namely, 
Government bills, has superseded to a large 
extent the necessity of remitting bullion. 
It will be seen that though the total amount 
of treasure and bills remitted to India 
during the last four years has but slightly 
declined, the proportion between the two 
has been entirely reversed. The above 
report gives a table showing that whereas 
in the period of 1868-69 to 1871-72, the 
average annual import of treasure into India 
was £10,000,000 and Council Bills £7,000, 
060, in the period between 1872-73 to 
1875-76 the average had been respectively 
£4,100,000 and £12,000,000. In the year 
1875-76 the figureswere: Treasure £3,1000,- 


000, and Bills £12,000,000. In the ten 
years ending 1891, the net imports of 
treasure were 129I millions and the Council 
Bills drawn Rs*. 198 millions. In the three 
years 1894—97 the treasure imported was 
over Rs. i-| millions but the payment for 
Bills drawn to defray Home Charges amount 
to over Rs. 86 millions. The average of 
the three years 1903-04 to 1905-06 was 
£26,620,000 to an average of £17,620,000 
in the preceding 5 years. 

The amount of drawings in one year, 
1906 07, reached the record figure of £33, 
432,196. These figures bear out the con¬ 
clusions of the “Silver Committee” and the 
statement of Sir Vithaldas that there is a 
serious competition between the imports 
of treasure and the sale of Council Bills and 
telegraphic transfers ; and they impede the 
circulation of gold in India and so long as 
there is no check on the sale of Bills and 
telegraphic transfers, flow of gold into India 
will be seriously hampered.^.; In the Review 
of the sea-borne trade of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, 1910-11, under the heading of 
“TREASURE" (foreign trade) it is stated,, 
“The inflow of the gold was prevented by the 
readiness displayed in the India Courlcil in 
meeting the demand for remittances by 
increasing the sale of Council Bills. The 
sale amounted to £25,000,000 as against 
a budget estimate of £16,500,000.” 

The questions connected with the draw¬ 
ings of the Secretary of btate through 
Council Bills are too numerous and com¬ 
plicated and they are also not relevant for 
the purposes of the present discussion. 
But it may be stated that the practice of 
drawing Bills in India, as explained by 
Mr. Secombe before the Select Committee 
on East India Finance in 1881 is based 
on the principle that the Government ought 
not to speculate . at all upon the exchanges 
but to have some regular system, so as not 
to interfere with the ordinary operations 
of commerce, in order that the mercantile 
community and the public may generally 
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carry on their affairs with a knowledge 
of the operations of the Government. 

The suggestionsof Sir Vithaldas forputting 
an end to the transitory period in the Indian 
monetary history and for carrying out the 
recommendations made of the three cur¬ 
rency commissions and the successive finan¬ 
cial members of the Government of India 
have met with a, storm of opposition and 
a le&ding financial Journal in England 
has published a series of articles depre¬ 
cating such a step* The Government of 
India itself has not as yet given any justifi¬ 
cation as to why the outlines of the scheme, 
formulated by the Currency Committee 
of 1895, were not fully developed. Various 
defences have been Raised by some writers 
and I discuss them below. No attempt has 
been made in India to discuss the question 
thoroughly, though some have attempted 
to present a number of theoretic arguments 
on both sides of the controversy based on 
incorrect reasoning and insufficient data. 

The problem in India cannot be properly 
solved or be understood without a thorough 
knowledge of the monetary revolutions 
that had'taken place and the forces which 
brought about such revolutions outside India 
on the succession of historical incidents that 
have determined* thefttaedium of exchange 
and the standard ,Sf value in all the progres¬ 
sive countries of ? the world.> , » 

But the historical perspective, so neces¬ 
sary to the* judicial treatment of contempo¬ 
rary problems, is sadly wanting and much 
time is wasted in the defence of positions 
that have long been abandoned. 

The monetary problems are beginning 
to assume a subordinate role in the eco¬ 
nomic annals of the twentieth century in 
the West, the bitter and active struggle and 
controversy of the 18th and 19th centuries 
culminating in the adoption of a gold stand¬ 
ard in almost all the progressive countries 
of the world. 

England adopted a gold standand as 
early as 1815, and the Act of 1877 suspend¬ 
ed the coinage of silver in Holland, the gold 
standard being finally introduced by the 
Act of 1875, Germany demonetized silver 
in 1871 and the Act of 1873 definitely estab¬ 
lished a gold standard.* silver being relegat-r 
ed to the position of subsidiary currency. 
In 1874, Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
followed, the example of Germany and 


Austria closed its mints for the coinage of 
silver in 1879, the gold standard being 
established by the Act of 1892. In Japan 
a currency commission was appointed in 
1893 to ma ^ e enquiries concerning the coin¬ 
age system and monetary standard and the 
report of the committee published in 1895 
recommended a gold standard which came 
into force in May 1898,' the Chinese 
Indemnity Fund of £38,000,000 which was 
placed in the hands of Japan after the clos¬ 
ing of the war enabling it to carry out the 
monetary reform at once. 

Russia suspended the coinage of silver 
on the 9th September 1876, the gold stand¬ 
ard being the coinage, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro and Austria definitely adopted 
the same in 1899. 

In 1880 it had been introduced into Tur¬ 
key followed by Egypt in 188*5, Chillie in 
1895, Costa Rica in 1896, Panama in 1904, 
Mexico in 1905. 

The countries of France, Belgium, Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy formed a monetary union 
in 1865 to retain silver, convened several 
monetary conferences and the experiment 
in international monetary action proved 
a failuVe. It attempted to establish uniform 
coinage on a bimetallic basis, with con^ 
current circulation by agreement among 
four European countries. The union proved 
to be an.embarassment to all and ended in 
the adoption of the single gold standard 
by all of them. It may be seen from the 
above account that all the countries of the 
world have adopted a gold standard in some 
form or other and in countries where mono¬ 
metallic gold standard does not prevail, 
attempts are being made in reaching the 
final step in the evolution of the gold stand¬ 
ard. The rapidity with which countries 
are now passing from a silver standard to a 
gold standard through the various stages 
and the trend of modern currency revolu¬ 
tion can be illustrated even from such a 
country as Mexico which adopted the gold 
exchange standard, in 1905, keeping the 
existing silver as full legal tender giving 
it a value equivalent to the new monetary 
unit—a gold Peso of 75 centigrams of pure 
gold and in 1907 within two years about 
120 million gold Pesos were coined, and 
Mexico reached a gold standard with a 
large actual circulation of gold. 

A further stage in the evolution of the 
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monetary system is the displacement of the 
use of metallic currency in substantial pro¬ 
portions by paper currency, book credit and 
such other credit devices and in inter¬ 
national transactions very little of metallic 
money is used. 

While such is the trend of affairs in the 
West, it is a curious fact that the proposals 
made for remonetizing gold which was in 
use in India from time immemorial, till it 
was demonetized by the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1853, has evoked opposition in 
many quarters. 

The newer methods of transportation as 
well as the modern media of exchange and 
distribution have grafted upon the primi¬ 
tive stock of an undeveloped agricultural 
community the shoots of modern industrial 
type and the writings on Indian economic 
conditions are full of vague generalizations 
based on observations of some particular set 
of economic conditions. 

In the discussion of this question it ought 
to be well understood that India had a gold 
currency from time immemorial, a fact 
which has been forgotten in the controver¬ 
sies of later times. Mr. Macleod who had 
studied and written on economic subjects 
for half a century (and who as stated by 
him had made it the main business of his 
life to reduce the chaos of contradictions 
into scientific order and to raise economics 
to the rank of a great inductive science) in 
his evidence before the Currency Committee 
(Fowler’s Committe, 1898) stated, 

“ In discussing this momentous question it will be 
well to dispel two very prevalent misconceptions. (1) 
It is a very widespread opinion that from the earliest 
antiquity silver was the sole measure of value in India 
to which people from time immemorial have been 
habituated and that it is not possible to change the 
inveterate habits of the people, so as to induce them 
to welcome the change from silver to gold. (2) That 
India is too poor a country to have a gold currency. 
Both these assumptions are entirely erroneous. In the 
very earliest ages India had a gold currency ; India 
produces much gold but no silver. But from a very 
early period Western nations imported vast quantities 
of silver to India partly to purchase gold, because gold 
was cheaper than anywhere else, the ratio of silver to 
gold in Persia was 1 to 13 ; in India it was 1 to 8 and 
also to purchase Indian products. India was in those 
days a very highly civilised country while Western 
nations were still barbarous. Consequently India 
wanted no Western products and would sell her own 
products for nothing but the precious metals. There 
was no silver money in Southern India till 1818, when 
the East India. Company forced the silver rupee upon 
the people for the first time against their will. 


“On first January, 1853, Lord Dalhousie demone¬ 
tized the whole immense gold currency of India. Sq 
it is to be observed that it is only since 1st January) 
1 853, that India has been a solely silver-using country 
and not from time immemorial aatfts so often supposed. 
Then to show that natives greatly prefer gold, I have 
only to refer to the report of the powerful and unani¬ 
mous movement throughout India to have their ancient 
gold currency restored to them.” 

Lord Northbrook, who was the U.nder 
Secretary of State for India from 1859T0 
i860 and then till 1864 and Governor- 
General of India from 1872 to 1876, in hi9 
evidence before the Currency Committee 
(1898) stated : 


n The unit of Hindu coinage jyas gold and gold 
coins were in circulation before the Mahomedans 
came...Under the Government of Madras gold coins 
were then the principal currency, money of account 
and the measure by which the pay of troops was 
generally calculated. In 1872 Sir Richard Temple 
wrote a memorandum recommending a gold standard 
and a gold currency. Lord Reay and Sir Louis 
Mallet, representatives of the India Office at the 
monetary conference, reported that India by adopting 
a gold standard could in a few years obtain a supply 
of gold sufficient for all purposes of her commerce as 
a standard of value and that the difficulties derived 
their force rather from the interests of England and 
other gold using countries than from those of India 
itself. There is a remarkable fact which presents itself 
to me in looking at all these again—that all through 
these papers and all through the consideration and 
discussion of this question, there is hardly one single 
suggestion from any one with a knowledge of India 
that a gold currency would not be popular in India if 
other circumstances rendered it desireable. I 
therefore venturtfto think that if the history ol coinage 
in India is considered the balance of authority shows 
that there is no ground for rejecting a gold currency as 
being unsuited in India." 

Without going far back into the history 
of India the following table shows the rela¬ 
tive strength of the various component 
elements of the Moghul series and they may 
be summarized as follows :— 


Akbar .. 
Jahanghir 
Shahjahan ... 
Aurangazeb ... 


Gold 

silver 

copper 

Total 

168 

75 

39 

282 

i6r 

83 

1. 

245 

123 

50 

... 

173 

125 

24 


H 9 


In this table the very large proportion- of 
gold to silver (more than half in the reign of 
Jahanghir) and the extraordinary scarcity of 
copper will be observed. 

The coinage of the East India Company 
may be roughly divided into two periods. 
During the first period, till the year 1765, 
the East India Company was sending its 
bullion to be coined at the Mdghul mints or 
issued only illicit imitations* During the 
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second period, the Company practically 
took oyer the administration and minting 
of the Moghul Empire. 

In 1766 the value of gold coin with res¬ 
pect to silver was fixed and declared a legal 
tender of payment and a gold mohur was 
struck and passed as Rs. 14. In 1769 a new 
gold mohur was issued which passed as legal 
tender at the rate of 16 Rs. 

In 1792 a Committee was appointed in 
Calcutta by order of the Governor-General, 
Ear! Cornwallis, for enquiring into the 
general state of coinage. The Committee 
was asked to report on ; 

(1) Whether it would be advisable to 
declare the gold mohurs and the multiples 
thereof as legal tender of payment in the 
three provinces in all transactions, public 
and private, at the value at which they were 
then received and paid at the general 
treasury. 

(3) To state their sentiments on the 
practicability and expediency of coinage of 
gold mohurs and rupees and pies or either 
of these coins with machinery of similar 
construction to that in use in the mints in 
Eurdjpe. 

A new gold mohur and sikka rupee were 
laid before the Committee who were of 
opinion ‘that the size, shape and impression 
of the mohur were perfect and equal if not 
superior to the newest English guinea or 
any of the gold coins in Europe.’ 

In 1802, on the urgent representation 
made from Madras and Bombay that there 
was much inconvenience arising from a 
variety of coins and their fluctuations of 
value, a new plan was submitted by the 
Calcutta mint for coining a gold mohur 
weighing 180 grains of gold (168 grains of 
gold, 13 grains of alloy). The introduction 
of coins of various denominations varying 
in size, shape and impression in Bengal, 
Benares, Farrukabad, Madras and Bombay 
caused much confusion, and troubles arose 
as to the relations between gold and silver 
giving rise to questions whose nature and 
scope could not then be understood, nor 
have they been properly solved by centuries 
of controversy. The crude attempts at the 
establishment of Bimetallism having failed, 
the Court of Directors sought the advice of 
$ir James Stewart, the ablest economist in 
England then living., He expressed an opi¬ 
nion in consonance with the economic 


principle that it is impossible that gold and 
silver should circulate together in unlimited 
quantities at a fixed legal ratio differing 
from the market value of'the metals. 

In 1805, Lord Liverpool’s masterly treatise 
on the coins of the realm was published. The 
Court of Directors who were in deep per¬ 
plexity as to the methods to be adopted for 
(1) introducing uniform coinage throughout 
their dominions, (2) adjusting the relations 
between the silver and gold to prevent 
violent fluctuations, the (3) the prevention of 
expense and loss attending the existing 
system of the mints and coinage, addressed 
a despatch to the Governments of Bengal 
and Madras reiterating the views of Sir 
J. Stewart and Lord Liverpool that— 

14 It is an opinion supported by the best authorities 
and proved by experience that coins of gold and silver 
cannot circulate as legal tenders of payment at fixed 
relative values, as in England and in India, without 
great loss. This loss is occasioned by the fluctuating 
value of the metals of which the coins are formed. 
A proportion between the gold and silver coin is fixed by 
law, according to the value of the metals and it may be 
on the justest principles, but owing to a change in the 
circumstances, gold may become of greater value in 
relation to silver than at the time the proportion was 
fixed; it therefore becomes profitable to exchange 
silver for gold ; so the coin of that metal is withdrawn 
from circulation and if silver should increase in value 
in relation to gold the same circumstances would tend 
to reduce the quantity of silver coin in circulation. As 
it is impossible to prevent the fluctuations in the value 
of metals, so it is impracticable to prevent the conse¬ 
quences thereof on the coins made from these metals.” 

No better economic reasoning can be found 
anywhere in favour of monometallism and 
this despatch decided for India the question 
of standard, which was the subject of much 
controversy for centuries and was productive 
of much acrimonious literature in Europe. 
The despatch decided in favour of a mono¬ 
metallic silver standard. Though silver 
was to be the legal tender, the Directors 
took care to say that “although we are fully 
satisfied of the propriety of the silver rupee 
being the principal measure of value and 
the money of account, yet we are by no 
means desirous of checking the circulation 
of gold, but of establishing a gold coin on 
a principle fitted for general use.” The coin 
should be called gold rupee and be made of 
the same standard as the silver rupee (in*., 
180 troy grains containing 165 tro} r grains 
fine gold). This gold coin is not to be legal 
tender or of any fixed value to silver but “to 
find its own level according to the usefulness 
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it may possess as a -coin, being issued ac¬ 
cording to the market value of the metals.” 

The effect of such a regulation was that in 
1818, the silver rupee was substituted for the 
Gold Pagoda as the standard coin of the 
Madras Presidency. 

In 1813 the Madras Mint Committee re¬ 
ported that gold had from time immemorial 
been considered the standard of value by 
which the pay of the troops and the collec¬ 
tion of revenue had been valued ; and that 
in the Southern Districts of Madras the 
introduction of the rupee would overturn 
the whole system of native accounts. In 
1827 when the new rupee was introduced 
into Bombay Mr. Bruce, a member of the 
Mint Committee, urged that a restoration of 
the gold currency would facilitate mercan¬ 
tile speculations and promote the conveni¬ 
ence of the public generally and would be 
the means of conferring a great public 
benefit. In T835 when the rupee was finally 
established as the standard coin, Act XVII 
of 1835 was passed wherein it was enacted 
that from the istday of September, 1835, the 
undermentioned silver coins only shall be 
coined at the mints within the territories of 
the East India Company, a rupee to be 
denominated the Company’s rupee ; a half 
rupee, a quarter rupee and a double rupee, 
and the weight of the said rupee shall be 
180 grains troy and the standard shall be 
as follows :— 

11/12 or 165 grains of pure silver. 

1/2 or 15 grains of alloy, 
and the other coins shall be of proportionate 
weight. 

II. That the undermentioned gold coins 
only shall henceforth be coined at the 
mints within the territories of East India 
Company. 

1. A gold mohur or 15 rupee piece of 
the weight of 180 grains troy and of the 
following standard, viz 

11/1 2 or 165 grains of pure gold. 

1/2 or 15 grains of alloy. 

2. A five rupee piece equal to a third 
of a gold mohur. 

3. A ten rupee piece equal to 2/3 of a 
gold mohur. 

4. A thirty rupee piece or double gold 
mohur. 

III. But it was laid down that no gold 
coin shall be legal tender in the dominions 
of the East India Company. 

6 


The Proclamation of 1841 stated that 

f “ No gold coin will henceforward be a legal tender 
of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company ; but the gold pieces to be hereafter coined 
will circulate at whatever rate of value relatively to the 
silver legal currency of the country they may bear to 
currency. The Governor-General in Council will from 
time to time fix the rate by proclamation in the 
Calcutta Gazette, at which they shall be received and 
issued at the public treasuries in lieu of the silver legal 
currency of British India. Until further orders that 
rate will be as the names of the tokens denote—the 
gold mohnr for Rs. 15/-, the 5 rupee piece for Rs. 5 
the 10 rupee piece for Rs. 10 - and 30 rupee piece for 
Rs. 30'-.” 

The Act of 1835 and the Proclamation 
of 1841, created a condition of affairs which 
was fraught with many complications from 
the beginning. The issue of coins at a pres¬ 
cribed rate was inconsistent with the fact 
that they were not legal tender. 

In May, 1844, to encourage the coinage of 
gold, the reduction of seignorage on gold 
bullion tendered for coinage from two to one 
p. c. was extended to the mints at Madras 
and Bombay and it was declared that per¬ 
sons delivering in gold for coinage were 
entitled as a matter of right, to have gold 
coins returned to them. The seignorage on 
silver coin remained at 2 p. c. 

In January, 1850, the Sub-Treasurer at 
Calcutta reported that the market price of 
the gold coin had fallen to the price at 
which the Government received that coin 
from the public and that there appeared to 
be a tendency to a further fall. The Govern¬ 
ment of India took no steps for directing 
any alteration in the terms on which gold 
coin was receivable in the public treasuries. 

The discoveries of gold in the other parts 
of the world and the fear of an excessive 
stock of coin which was not reissuable and 
could not be disposed of except at a loss made 
the Government of India issue a notification 
that gold coins would no longer be received 
in public treasuries. 

On 25th Dec., 1852, there was issued a 
notification withdrawing the above provision 
of 1841 and declaring that on and after 1st 
January, 1853 no gold coin will be received 
on account of payments due, or in any 
way to be made to the Government in any 
public treasury within the territories of 
the East India Company. 

The reasons why gold coins were demone¬ 
tized in 1835 have never been discussed and 
once the coins were not legal tender, their 
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exclusion from currency followed inevit¬ 
ably. 

General Ballard, R. E., Master of Mint in 
Bombay, writing in 1868 stated that the 
measure might be due to the disappearance 
of gold coins owing to stringent mint regu¬ 
lations. Others have ascribed it to the 
panic created by the extensive gold dis* 
coveries in New South Wales, etc. But 
it ought to be remembered that almost all 
the countries of Europe had then a silver 
currency along with gold or to its exclusion, 
and the depreciation of silver and the 
closing of the mints against it in Europe 
did not commence till 1875. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries the relative output of 
the precious metals did not alter material¬ 
ly and the changes in the market ratio were 
only slight. The mint ratios in the various 
countries had accommodated themselves 
somewhat more closely to the market ratio 
and during the greater part of the 18th 
century the mint ratio in France and most of 
the continental countries was in favour of 
silver. The great body of economic opi¬ 
nion in Europe then was in favour of a silver 
currency. 

To us the passage of time has brought 
the advantage of perspective. We are able 
to look back and able to make out the 
relative magnitude of things and the influ¬ 
ences which were once dubious are no longer 
questionable as one sees how within 20 
years of the restoration of silver currency a 
huge cataclysm swept all over Europe 
dislocating the relative values of gold and 
silver, reducing silver from the position of 
international money to an article of mer¬ 
chandise. The demonetization of gold in 
1835 and 1853 have been severely criticized 
in later years, but the Government of India 
acted to the best of their lights and they 
were supported by the then leaders of eco¬ 
nomic thought. 

It ought to be emphasized that India 
started with a gold currency and when it was 
demonetized in 1853, it had a large stock 
of gold, compared with its silver coinage. 
Secondly, that India was a gold producing 
country and it could get gold for coinage 
cheaply while it had to import silver at 
great cost. 

In almost all the other countries the 
conditions were exactly the reverse as the 
countries started with silver currency and 


with a large stock of silver and gold had 
to be brought into the country with much 
difficulty. Attempts have been made to 
calculate the stock of gold that was in the 
country at the time of its demonetization. 
It can be stated that these figures ought to 
be highly empirical. 

The following figures were submitted by 
Sir Richard Temple in his Minute of 15th 
May, 1872, advocating a gold standard— 

£ 

1801—1834-5 gold coinage ... 11,060,148 

Imports., gold . 9 » 455> 6 35 

Exports ... ... ... 2,033,442 

Mr. Clarmont T. Daniell, F.S.S., who has 
written much about the gold currency for 
India, states, 

“ There is thus lying in India a stock of gold 
bullion wholly useless for commercial purposes and 
increasing at the rate of 3 millions annually of the 
value of not less than ^270,000,000 at the market, 
probably 2\ times as great as all the gold money in 
circulation in United Kingdom. 

As regards the silver currency he states 

“In 1835 the Government of India started with a 
ten millions of currency of the new pattern which were 
remitted in the new form. At the end of the first 
5 years (1835—50) it consisted of 166,173,180 coins 
made by the recoinage of the obsolete currency.” 

The effects of the legislation of the year 
1 853, were seen within a few years and from 
the year 1859 memorials from the various 
Chambers of Commerce and Minutes from 
succesive financial members were sent to 
the Government of India and the Home 
Government. I shall discuss the financial and 
economic difficulties that resulted from the 
exclusion of gold as the standard metal 
with brief references to the contemporaneous 
monetary history in Europe and confine my 
remarks to the three periods when this 
question was universally agitated. 

1. The period beginning with the finan¬ 
cial crisis of 1864 and ending with that of the 
Currency Commission of the year 1868. 

2. The period commencing with the de¬ 
monetization of silver by Germany in 1873 to 
that of the Departmental Committee of 1876. 

3. The period beginning with the financial 
difficulties of the Government of India in 
1892 to that of the passing of the Act XXII 
of 1899. 

M. R, Sundaram Iyer. 

(To be continued .) 
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I N the history of the world there has been 
no such wonderful development in so 
short a space of time as that of Japan. 
She has made wonderful progress in her 
civilization. Ci But it must be remembered 
above all,” says an author, “ that Japan as 
to her industrial and commercial career is a 
young country and that her progress has 
been so rapid as to call forth the opinion 
abroad that her progress is irregular.” 

Before the Restoration and during the 
peaceful time of the Tokugawa regime, the 
manufacturing industry received protection 
and encouragement and found congenial 
atmosphere for its development; and indeed 
many were the industrial articles that were 
then either improved or newly invented. 
The Restoration has inaugurated a new 
epoch in the manufacturing industry of 
Japan, and this change was specially 
marked in regard to the introduction of 
labour-saving machines and appliances. It 
is not that the use of machines was un¬ 
known but it was only in the beginning of 
the Meiji Era (1868) that the Government 
made a systematic effort to encourage the 
use of machinery in the manufacturing 
industry and established model workshops 
and factories for that purpose. This official 
effort was very eagerly welcomed by the 
people, who began to make extensive use of 
machinery in various important concerns, 
one of them being the industry of 
matches. 

The manufacturing establishments and 
industrial enterprises being thus begun to 
be encouraged and protected by the central 
government, the local offices and public 
bodies followed the example and adopted 
measures for protecting and encouraging 
manufactures in their respective districts. 
As early as 1870 a chemical laboratory 
which attended to the business of chemical 
industries such as matches, soaps, ceramics, 
was established in Kyoto. Other local 
offices adopted similar measures which 
took the form of experimental laboratories, 


training schools, the opening of local com¬ 
petitive fairs, the hiring out of costly 
machines or the advancing of capital money 
to start manufactories. 

Thus among other new and infant 
industries, the industry of match manufac¬ 
turing began its new life in Japan, being 
very carefully and jealously guarded like 
the sacred fires of the Romans. It was about 
the third year of the Meiji Era (1870) that the 
first match factory was established. But as is 
generally the case with all new industries 
in a new country, the report goes that the 
first few attempts proved unsuccessful owing 
to the want of proper guidance, untested raw 
materials and untrained labour. But never¬ 
theless these failures taught them lessons 
and their experience combined with further 
study and investigation brought them 
marvellous success and showed signs of the 
probabilities of a very bright future. The 
result was the immediate establishment 
of a good number of match factories on 
various scales and in different parts of 
the country. Within seven years after the 
establishment of the first match factory 
Japan was able not only to supply her own 
demands at home but to export matches to 
the value of about 20,000 yen (yen = 2s 
= i£ Re.) in the year 1878. Within ten 
years from the beginning of the first export 
of matches, that is in 1888, the export 
value of matches was about 37 times that of 
the first year, while only a couple of years 
later again the total value of the exports 
reached the sum of about million yen, 
which is about 75 times the volume of ex¬ 
port of the first year. Thus in the year 1890 
matches became one of the important items 
among the staple manufactured export 
goods. In 1895 the total value of export of 
matches rose upto a little above 4?} millions 
yen, and 5^ millions yen in 1900. 

It will be seen that by this time the match 
industry got a sure and firm footing in this 
foreign soil and brought enormous profit 
and success to the organizers and companies. 
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We find in the year 1901 that out of the 
total number of about 2500 joint stock 
companies and limited and unlimited 
liability companies, the number of companies 
connected with the match industry comes 
to the number of 32 and with a total capital 
of about 6,75,000 yen. Or.e company own 
in many cases more than one factory, be¬ 
sides there being factories which are sole 
properties and private concerns. 

The number of factories and work people 
employed will throw an important light 
on the condition of manufacturing industry 
in general and specially as far as it is con¬ 
cerned with the match industry. 

In 1900 there were 18 match factories 
worked by motors with a total of 160 horse 
power, and employing operatives in each 
from ro to 300 in number, while factories 
not run by motors came up to the number 
of 435, the number of work people 
employed being from 10 to above 500 in 
each. 

The kind of operatives employed in Japan 
differs according to the nature of the work¬ 
shops, but in match factories in particular 
a very great percentage of juveniles and 
females are employed. For the above 
number of match factories all over Japan 
there were employed about 13,000 operatives, 
70 per cent, of whom were females. 

In 1901 the total output of matches in 
Japan was to the value of over 9 million 
yen out of which she exported goods to the 
value of a little below 7', millions. The chief 


foreign markets to which exports were made 
are Australia, India, China, Korea, Philli- 
pines, Russian Asia, U. S. A. and Malay 
Peninsula. 

The match industry being thus very highlv 
developed as regards production and export, 
matches grew to be one of the very import¬ 
ant commodities of export and we find in 
1903, that matches come 6th in the list of 
exports by value, and the proportion is nearly 
3 per cent, of the total exports. In 1904, 
the export value of matches was nearly 10 
million yen and the next year it rose to 
16 million yen (total exports of the year 
being to the value of 321 million). 

Of recent years the number of match 
factories have increased inasmuch as 
nearly 50,000 souls earn their livelihood by 
working in some shape or other for the 
manufacture of matches. 

In India the import value of matches is 
about 3 \ million yen per year, the share 
of Japan being about 1/5 of this amount. 

Nowadays Japanese matches are largely 
exported even to various countries of 
Europe, while they have already created a 
steady and growing market in the Orient or 
rather have almost monopolised it. 

In the very near future Japan will stand 
as a hard and keen competitor in the whole 
world’s trade and market of matches. Such 
is the growth in Japan of the match industry, 
which is only a few decades old. 

A. Ghose, 

Manufacturing Engineer of Matches. 


STUDIES IN TIIK BHAGABADGKKTA 

By Pepin Chandra Pal 


I. 

THE DEPRESSION OK ARJDN 

T HERE is a tendency in the modern 
student of the Geeta to attach little 
importance to the first chapter of the 
book. He seems to think that it has no rela¬ 
tion to the central teachings of the lay. The 
Geeta is not, however, an abstract disquisi¬ 
tion, but pre-eminently an object lesson 


in the highest philosophy and ethics. It 
presents certain ethical and spiritual truths 
in the process of their natural, psychological 
evolution. In such a presentation, the study 
of every step of the evolutionary process 
is absolutely necessary for a thorough and 
correct appreciation of the truths presented. 
And in such a study, the first chapter can 
no more be ignored than the last or any 
other. 
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It is this chapter which introduces the 
reader to the dramatic setting which forms 
the basis of the whole discourse. It is not 
merely the statement of the problem, but 
a complete presentation of its genesis. It 
shows how the problem arose in Arjuna’s 
mind. The real disquisition starts, no doubt, 
with the eleventh verse of the second 
chapter. 

Asochyananvasochastvam prajnavadamscha bhasha&e 

Gatasoonagatasoomscha nanusochanti panditali. 

“ Thou grievest for those whom there is no 
reason to grieve for, and yet talkest wisdom 
too : the wise grieve not for either those 
that are gone (dead) or those that are not 
gone (living).’’ 

Even Sankara commenced his exposition 
of the Geeta doctrine from this verse. 
But Sankara’s exposition, masterly as 
it undoubtedly is, is essentially metaphy¬ 
sical. He handles the Geeta for his 
own purpose, the establishment of 
absolute monism. Besides, in Sankara’s 
time, the Geeta used to be read in a very 
different spirit from ours. We read the 
Geeta as ordinary literature, they read it 
as scripture, amidst holy surroundings, 
with deep devotion, as a religious duty. 
Both Sree-Krishna and Arjuna were to them 
divine personages. There was a specific 
sanctity in their sayings and doings; the 
study of these had special spiritual merit. 
Whoever read the Geeta read it from begin¬ 
ning to end. The mere reading itself, 
whether one understood the meaning of the 
words or not, was considered meritorious. 
In the course of his travels in Southern India, 
Sree-Chaitanya met an ignorant Brahmin, 
who could hardly pronounce the words of 
the Geeta properly, but who still read or 
misread it every morning, to the intense 
merriment of the young Brahminical 
students about him. But still he exhibited 
signs of deep devotion while thus misread¬ 
ing the book. And the secret of it was 
that whenever he opened his Geeta, he saw 
the vision of Sree-Krishna at the field of 
Kurukshetra, standing on the chariot of 
Arjuna, and, in infinite love and pity raising 
him out of the slough of despond into which 
he had fallen. On hearing this, Sree- 
Chaitanya declared before the youthful 
scoffers that there was far greater merit in 
this pious Brahmin’s misreading of the 
Geeta than in all their learned but loveless 


wranglings over the textual interpretation 
of the Lay. And the anecdote is significant, 
as indicating the supreme value of a correct 
and clear appreciation of the personalities 
of Sree-Krishna and Arjuna to a right 
understanding of this book. 

The real key to every book is the charac¬ 
ter and personality of its author. The 
Geeta, however, owes its origin not to one 
but to two persons. It is an expression 
not of one, but of two minds, one acting 
upon the other. Sree-Krishna is the Mas¬ 
ter ; Arjuna is his disciple. The teachings 
are Sree-Krishna’s; but the particular 
manner in which these teachings are pre¬ 
sented in this book has been determined 
by Arjuna. A peep into the mental con¬ 
dition of Arjuna is, therefore, essential to 
a correct understanding of these teachings. 
It is only from Arjuna’s mental plane that 
we can take correct bearings of them. 

Those who carelessly slip over the first 
chapter, and start their study of the Geeta, 
in right earnest, only from the eleventh 
verse of the second chapter, following the 
lead of Sankara, miss this advantage alto¬ 
gether. This verse opens the question of 
the immortality of the soul. But that is 
not, really, the central subject of the Geeta. 
It comes, almost incidentally, to lead to 
and support that subject. And it is strange 
that there is no specific statement of that 
subject anywhere in the book. Systems of 
philosophy do not, usually, start in this 
way. Of the six recognised schools of Hin¬ 
du philosophy, every one starts with a 
statement of its objects. “Now then, enquiry 
into Brahman’’, this is how the Uttara- 
Mimansa starts. “Now then, enquiry into 
Dharma” this is the opening of the Purva- 
Mimansa. The Sankhya starts with a state¬ 
ment of what may be called summum bonum, 
Parama-Purushlrthah,— which it defines 
as the absolute cessation of all pain, which is 
of three kinds, physical, mental and spiritual. 
The Yoga philosophy opens with a definition 
of Yoga. But the Geeta nowhere defines 
its aim and end in this way. The method 
of the Geeta is different. And the reason 
of it is that the Geeta is not only a philoso¬ 
phy, but essentially a work of art. True 
art develops its subject silently, and does 
not obtrusively put it forward as an enun¬ 
ciation at the beginning. It does not say 
what it is aiming at, it is for you to find 
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it out. As in natural evolution, so in a 
work of art, the ultimate object assumes 
the form of the Regulative Idea, present 
everywhere, but fully brought out nowhere, 
until the finale is reached, the idea is realised, 
the type is fully developed and perfected. 
This is exactly what we find in the Geeta. 
It starts with no definite statement of its 
central problem, but simply with a deli¬ 
neation of the inner and outer conditions 
that gave rise to it. It is a universal pro¬ 
blem, no doubt; but the universal, though 
capable of abstract statement, comes to our 
knowledge always and only through some 
concrete manifestation of it. The universal 
claims only a logical, but never a chrono¬ 
logical, priority over the particular. In 
actual experience, the universal and the 
particular always stand together as idea 
and expression. The expression may be 
mental, but it is an absolute concomitant 
of the birth of every idea. It is through 
the concrete, from the concrete, in the con¬ 
crete, that we know the abstract. It is 
through and in the particular that we realise 
the universal. This is what my be called the 
psychology of the universal. The Geeta 
follows this psychological process. It 
develops its universal theme in and through 
particulars. Each one, almost, of the seven 
hundred verses of which it is composed, con¬ 
tributes, therefore, in some way or other, to 
the development of its theme or philosophy. 
The first chapter is, therefore, as important 
in the general scheme of the book as any 
other, and cannot be neglected by those 
who desire a complete understanding 

of it. . 

This chapter supplies the historical, or 
more correctly speaking, . the dramatic, 
setting of the dialogue. This setting is of 
supreme value to the whole scheme of the 
book. It imparts a distinct personal colour¬ 
ing to the subsequent discourse, and furnish¬ 
es the key to many an otherwise obscure 
episode or passage. It lends a note of real¬ 
ity to it, and a sweet naturalness to the 
gradual development of its theme, that, 
by an easy process, moving step by step, 
leads the mind to the final truth. Without 
this dramatic setting, the interest of the 
dialogue would be largely lost. It takes 
us behind the scene ; and reveals the inner 
workings of the minds of the two great 
personalities who constitute the dramatis 


persona; of the Lay. This is the signifi¬ 
cance of the first chapter of the Geeta. 

The first verse — 

Dharma-Kshetre Kurukshetre samaveta yuyutsavah, 
Mamakah Pandavaschaiva kimakurbata, Sanjaya. 

O Sanjaya, having assembled in the sacred 
field of Kurukshetra, eager for the fight, 
what did my people and those of the Panda- 
vas do now— intioduces us to the field of 
Kurukshetra. And we at once realise that it 
is notan ordinary battlefield. It is “Dharma- 
Kshetra”. A field of battle calls up before 
the mind scenes of blood-curdling cruelty 
and carnage, of the play of violent human 
passions, and, at best, of a display of carnal 
courage. All these may come ; indeed, will 
come later on ; when the mortal fight has 
actually started. But no such cruel associa¬ 
tions are as yet attached to this field. 
Kurukshetra is, so far, known only as 
Dharma-Kshetra. Not a field of carnage, 
but a place of sacred rituals and gather¬ 
ings. The selection of the field, whether 
by accident or design, is supremely 
significant. It was selected with mutual 
consent by the contending parties, which 
indicated the peculiar character of the 
Bh&rata War. It was a highly civilised 
war. Both parties were equally anxious not 
only to protect the non-combatant popula¬ 
tions but also to create as little general 
social disturbance as possible. It was more 
like a tournament than a cruel war. But 
still there would be carnage, the inevitable 
result of all armed contest. But the field 
which is about to resound with the clash of 
swords and the twang of bows, the groans 
of the wounded, and the cries of the dying, 
had, of old, been resonant with sweet and 
sacred chants, recited by holy Brahmins. In 
the Shatapatha Brahmana it had been 
described as a great sacrificial ground— 
Kurukshetram Bai Devajajanam. In the 
J&vala Shruti it had been called the abode 
of Brahman- Brahmasadanam. The soil 
of Kurukshetra had, thus, been sanctified 
by many a great sacrifice, which brought 
together learned priests and devoted wor¬ 
shippers from distant parts of the country :— 
sacrifices that weie at once the instruments 
and the symbols of national life and unity. 
Here, on this field, had been raised many 
an altar to the gods and the pitris ; the 
one presiding over the -natural life of the 
people and dominating the nature forces 
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about them,—forces, that in those early 
times, were such potent factors’in the shap¬ 
ing of national character and activities; 
and the other, the pitris or the manes, presid¬ 
ing over the social life and laws; and the 
two combined, feeding the innate sense of 
the spiritual and the eternal, of this people. 
This is why Kurukshetra was a Dharma- 
Kshetra, the field of Dharma, which means 
subjectively, the eternal Spirit of the Race 
and objectively, the social life and institutes 
of the people, through which the Race 
Spirit always and everywhere seeks both 
expression and realisation. 

The designation of Kurukshetra as 
Dharma-Kshetra, is, thus, supremely signi¬ 
ficant. And the memory of it must have 
come to others on this occasion besides the 
old and blind king, Dhritarashtra. The 
Geeta episode showed that these memories 
rushed to Arjuna’s mind with much greater 
force than to that of Dhritarastra ; for it is 
these that can explain fully the doubts 
which, at this critical moment, commenced 
to distract his reason, paralyse his will, and 
even partially benumb his senses. 

The ten verses, from the second to the 
eleventh, introduces the two armies, stand¬ 
ing face to face with each other, duly dis¬ 
posed in battle array. These are, really, 
introduced to us by Duryodhana, who, see¬ 
ing the disposition of the Pandava forces by 
Dhrishtadyumna, the son of Drupada, who 
had been elected to the position of Gene¬ 
ralissimo, by Yudhisthira and his allies, 
goes up to Drona and points out the rival 
armies. This episode is also not altogether 
without a specific relation to the whole 
scheme. In the first place, the very action 
of Duryodhana in going to Drona has been 
interpreted as an indication of nervousness. 
It showed that seeing the disposition of the 
enemy, his heart commenced to fail him. 
But Duryodhana was no coward. He too 
was a great warrior. He had, besides, a 
larger force on his side than that of the 
Pandavas, eleven akshauhinis as against 
seven of his enemy. The warriors on his 
side were many of them counted among the 
best and highest in the land. Bheeshma 
had no equal in his time. Drona was the 
greatest archer of his day. Kripa was 
equally renowned. Kama was fully the 
equal of Bheema and Arjuna. The others 
were also the pick of the land, Yet 


Duryodhana’s heart failed him. For he 
knew that most, if not all of these men, 
had been drawn to this war to fight on his 
side almost against their will. Their better 
judgment was entirely against this busi¬ 
ness. Both Bheeshma and Drona had 
strongly urged for a peaceful settlement of 
the issues between the rival cousins. Kripa 
was also against an appeal to arms. It was 
only their old associations with the court of 
DhritarSshtra that had dragged them into 
this fight. Their hearts were not really 
in it. Duryodhana knew it, had known it 
from the beginning. It was merely his 
masterly tactics that had kept them with 
him. Before the fight actually commenced, 
Duryodhana had thought that his diplomacy 
and tactics would carry him to victory, but 
standing on the field of battle, face to face 
with the enemy, he discovered his weakness. 
There was no glow of righteousness, no 
enthusiasm of justice, no inspiration of 
Dharma, on the face of his army. He had 
staked his all, had based his all, upon the 
world and the flesh. He had but . a feeble 
consciousness of the Unseen. And standing 
now before the deeper issues of life and 
history, realising the lack of confidence in 
themselves of his own warriors, and also, 
by contrast, the absolute assurance of vic¬ 
tory that beamed from the glowing faces of 
the enemy’s army, he felt the world slipping 
away from him. This was the cause of his 
fear, and no mere cowardice. And it is 
this which finds expression in verses three 
to eleven. 

Duryodhana was profoundly impressed 
with the strength of the enemy. Numerical¬ 
ly, the Pandava forces were just a little more 
than one half of his own. But number is 
not everything. Duryodhana feels it now, 
and he invites the attention of Drona first to 
the enemies and then to his own forces, 
showing that the thought of the former was 
uppermost in his mind. And the <vay in 
which he enumerates the leaders of the two 
armies is also significant. One has only to 
compare these two descriptions—verses 
three to six, enumerating the Pandava forces, 
and seven to nine indicating his own,—to 
see, almost as in a mirror, the inner work¬ 
ings of Duryodhana’s mind. On the Pandava 
side, he names seventeen great warriors, all 
of them “equal in war to the great Bheema, 
and Arjuna.” And every one of them a 
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Maharatha. A Maharatha was one who, 
skilled in the use of all arms, and learned in 
all the sciences, could fight eleven thousand 
archers single-handed. Besides these seven¬ 
teen Maharathas. there weje the five brothers 
who needed atoecific^fion. Phis is 

Duryodhana’s descrij^il*frjf)^the Pandava 
forces. Compare with it his -^numeration 
of his own generals. He cites only eight 
by name, as against the seventeen on the 
Pandava side. He does not call any of 
them Maharathas, though they had a 
distinct claim to the name. What he sees 
most prominently in the warriors on his 
side is that they are ready to die for him. 
The only military qualification that he 
mentions of them is that they are adepts in 
the use of many arms, and are all of them 
skilful warriors. The others, on the Pandava 
side, were—Sarba eba Maharatha—all of 
them Maharathas ; on his side, they are — 
Sarbe yuddhabisharadah all adepts in 
war. And the difference is significant. 

If Duryodhana was himself so profoundly 
impressed with the superior strength of the 
Pandavas, they themselves could not have 
been unconscious of it. Indeed, it was not 
the numerical or physical superiority of the 
Pandava forces over that of his own, which 
caused this nervousness in Duryodhana, but 
it was rather the evident assurance of 
victory which beamed out of their counte¬ 
nances, before which Duryodhana’s heart 
commenced to tremble- In all the previous 
story of their life, amidst all the viccisitudes 
of fortune that repeatedly overtook them, 
the Pandavas never lost confidence in their 
prowess or destiny. Their very self-restraint 
was due to their conscious strength. And 
in the actual field of battle, at the very 
commencement of the fight, this testimony 
of the superior strength of the Pandavas, 
coming from their enemy, is cited evidently 
with a definite purpose. And the object of 
it is t*> remove every possible ground of 
suspicion in the mind of the reader that the 
depression which presently overtook Arjuna 
might have been due to craven fear. 

The next verses (twelve to nineteen) are 
also directed towards the same end. Though 
Duryodhana tried to cover his fears with 
diplomatic cunning, he could not conceal 
it from the great Bheeshma, the leader of 
his - own army. This great warrior and 
statesman saw through it, and with a view 


to reassure him, as it were, he blew his 
conch-shell, the war-trumpet of the old 
Hindus, with great vigour. The other 
leaders of his army took up the cue and 
blew their own conch-shells also. But the 
response that it evoked from the Pandava 
heroes produced quite the contrary effect. 
The sound of the Pandava trumpets “pierc- 
ed through the hearts of the sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra ” 

S.i gliosho dhartarashtranam hridayani byadarayat. 

So far the scene before him produces no 
effect upon Arjuna. He is ready, even 
eager, to engage in the mortal combat. He 
raises his bow, puts himself in right fighting 
pose, and asks Sree-Krishna to move his 
chariot forward, to a clear space, so that he 
might take a full view of the field, and see 
and measure those who had gathered 
there “to do the pleasure of the evil-minded 
Duryodhana, in this war” (verses 20 to 23). 

Sree-Krishna moves the chariot accord- 
ingly, and placing it “between the two 
armies, in front of Bhishma, Drona, and all 
the assembled kings,says, — “Behold Partha, 
all the assembled Kurus” (verses 24 to 25). 

—Partha pashyaitan samavetan Kuruniti. 

It is significant that Sree-Krishna asks 
Arjuna to look at “the assembled Kurus” 
and not at the Dhartarashtran, the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, only. Arjuna, too, was a 
Kuru. Kurun referred to both the parties. 
Thus directed, Arjuna saw,—“fathers (i.e., 
uncles), grandfathers, teachers, maternal 
uncles, brothers (i.e., brothers and cousins 
both), sons (/.t\, including nephews and 
grandsons), fathers-in-law, allies and friends, 
standing in the midst of both the armies” 
(verse 26). 

And then, Arjuna realised what this war 
meant. It was then that he was overtaken 
with grief and his heart commenced to fail. 

And it seems clear that all this was 
deliberately planned by Sree-Krishna. This 
strange depression of Arjuna was clearly 
of his own providing, and formed a part in 
the general scheme of his life and mission. 
That mission was the building-up of an 
empire based on Dharma. It was, to speak 
in the terms of Christian consciousness, to 
establish the Kingdom of God in India. 
And Arjuna was destined to be the corner¬ 
stone of this divine edifice. Yudhisthira, as 
the head of the Pandava confederacy, was 
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to be the crowning piece of the new social 
and civic structure. But Arjuna was to be 
the central pillar. Yudhisthira was the head 
of the movement, but Arjuna was its heart 
and soul. And Arjuna needed absolute 


purification. The purification of Arjuna 
meant the purification of the whole move¬ 
ment. And this new baptism in fire was 
planned by Sree-Krishna with a view to 
this purification. 


CULTURE OF COTTON IN THE U. S. A. AND JAPAN 


Culture of Cotton in the U. S. A. 

OR the cultivation of cotton the ground 
is well ploughed, and cast into ridges, 
which are about io inches in height, 
hut vary in being from 5 or 6 or 7 feet apart, 
according to the richness of the soil or the 
kind of cotton to be cultivated. In poorer 
soils the ridges are narrower, so that the 
plants which do not grow so large may yet 
he able to cover the ground. The ridges 
allow superfluous moisture to be carried off 
by the water-furrow, which in low situa¬ 
tions, is made into a trench. The soil is 
allowed to settle for a few days before sow¬ 
ing, as then the young plants take root more 
vigorously than when they spring up in 
freshly ploughed and loose earth. Some¬ 
times the ground is manured by running a 
deep furrow, early in spring, between the 
old rows of cotton stalks, which are beaten 
down into by women and children, who 
follow the ploughman ; rotten cotton seed 
is added as a manure and well covered 
by forming a slight ridge over it, When the 
ground is quite prepared a one-horse drill 
makes a slight furrow, from to 2 inches 
deep, along the centre of the ridge. The 
sower follows and drops in the seeds pretty 
thickly. These are immediatly covered by 
a light harrow, which also smooths the 
ridges. Sometimes 5 or 6 seeds are dropped 
into holes which are made at intervels 
of about 15 inches, on the top of the 
ridge. In favouiable weather the plants 
make their appearance in 5 or 6 days, 
and are thinned out as soon as they put forth 
the 3rd or 4th leaf. This operation is per¬ 
formed by scraping out with the hoe all the 
superfluous plants and weeds, leaving three 
or four together, with spaces 1 2 or 14 inches 
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between them. When the plants are suf¬ 
ficiently established they are reduced to a 
single one and care is taken to remove every 
particle of grass or weed. A light furrow 
is then run with a one-horse plough within 
5 or 6 inches of the plants, turning the 
earth inwards towards the roots and even 
drawing it around them with the hoe, in 
order to supply the places of that previously 
removed by scraping. Hoeing and ploughing 
are frequently repeated so as to keep the 
ground free from weeds and this is consider¬ 
ed essential towards obtaining a good crop. 
The above processes besides loosening the soil 
and keeping it clean, must assist in drying 
it, at the same time that they prevent much 
lateral extension of roots. 

The cotton plant is one of those having a 
tap root, which, according to the dryness or 
moisture of the season, will penetrate from 
two to three feet in the former and perhaps 
not more than a foot in the latter. The 
plant may be finelooking in a moist season, 
the roots penetrating deeply obtain a supply 
of moisture from a greater extent and are 
necessarily better able to bear droughts and 
the vicissitudes of seasons. The cotton, 
being sown towards the end of March or as 
late as the middle of April, attains in about 
six weeks or two months what the planters 
call a “good stand”, that is, plants well 
grown and at intervals proportioned to the 
richness of the land. About the beginning of 
June the weather becomes hot and the air 
dry ; this checks the upward growth of the 
plant, while the roots continue to penetrate 
deeper and have thus to supply a smaller 
bush and less wood at the very time when 
there is a tendency to the production of 
flowers. But when the parts of vegetation 
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have grown freely, in consequence of a 
moist season, the roots being easily supplied, 
spread little and will be found small in 
proportion to the size of the plant. Here 
the hopes of the planter can not fail to be 
disappointed when drought comes on. 
Though in the other case, he has often been 
surprised with a good crop when the appear¬ 
ance of the plant above the ground did not 
seem to him to give much promise. Top¬ 
ping or pinching off an inch or two of the 
top of the plant is not always necessary, but 
is useful when there is a tendency to the 
production of wood and leaves to the detri¬ 
ment of flowers and balls. 

The plant flowers in about 80 days after 
the seed has been sown. From the fall of 
the flowers to the ripening of the pods it 
requires from six to eight weeks. 

To suit the Indian climate the method 
requires some modificatisn. 

1. Deep ploughing. 2. Closer sowing 
and more hoeing to keep the ground clear, 
instead of repeated ploughing and hoeing, 
which injures the roots. 3. In the drier 
soil and climate of India rows should be 
nearer or sown thick and broadcast when 
with other crops. 4. The water furrow is 
detrimental in a dry climate. 

Cultivation of Cotton in Japan. 

The cotton product of Japan, of minor 
importance in the country as it is, does not 
come much into calculation in the world’s 
cotton produce. But as we are concerned 
with the cultural methods of cotton, it 
would not be out of place here to pause 
and look into the process that that thrifty 
nation, the Japanese, follow in the produc¬ 
tion of the crop. Japan receives a great 
amount of cotton lint and thread every year 
from India, China and the U. S. A. Perceiv¬ 
ing the fact that a good deal of money is 
being sent away by this means to foreign 
countries, the Government, some 25 years 
back, introduced cotton cultivation in 
suitable localities. The Kinai Districts are 
the most important cotton growing locali¬ 
ties in Japan. Originally cotton must have 
come from India to Japan. But there are 
now regular Japanese types. The three 
recognised main classes are :— 

I. Red-stemmed class having white flowers . 


2. Cho-sen class .—This class which is main¬ 
ly grown in Corea, can be recognised again 
in four different types. 

3. Blue-stemmed class .—In Japan cotton 
is seen to grow, though in small quantities, 
on various kinds of soil, from the sandy sea¬ 
shore to hot mountanious regions. In sandy 
and low lands the quantity of lint is much 
decreased in consequence of an extra 
growth in stems and leaves. 

The light loamy soil is especially suited 
for high class cotton. 

It is the general practice in Japan to 
produce cotton in company with wheat and 
hence the special characteristics of the 
staple have no important bearing upon 
the preparation of the land as it 
has in other countries. The land is plough¬ 
ed deep and is made into a good tilth to 
receive wheat and when wheat plants are 
just approaching the time of harvest, the 
cotton seeds are drilled or dibbled between 
the rows. This time falls by the second 
or third week of May. Early sowing gives 
much poorer out-turn, while late sowing is 
in danger of not becoming fully matured 
when the season is over. Before sowing 
the seeds are rubbed with some sort of 
rough stuff such as mat or simple straw in 
order to clean out the seeds of the cotton 
lint sticking fast to them. 1 to 2 kwans 
( = 8[lbs.) of seed is generally the quantity 
lequired for each Tan (=* acre) of land. 
When the seeds are drilled they are sown 
between rows of wheat in a line. There are 
two systems of sowing in vogue. 

1. Side-sowing, i. t\, when the seeds are 
sown in a line just by the side of the grow¬ 
ing wheat-row. 

2. Middle sowing ; when they are drilled 
just in the middle of the space between two 
rows. 

The interval between two rows varies 
from 1-1/5 to 2 feet. But it has been ex¬ 
perienced that a distance of 1-2/5 gives 
the maximum yield per acre. When the 
plants are well up one man goes up each 
row thinning out the line so that the distance 
between plant to plant becomes 4 or 5 
inches. 

The cotton districts of Japan are more 
or less sandy tracts ; and a comparatively 
heavy manuring is required. In some of 
the important cottton growing places a 
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mixture of night soil 375 kwans, oil-cake 
ro kwans and farm-yard manure 132 kwans 
is used for 1 tan in three applications 
during the growing period of the plants. 
The first application is made when plants 
are well up on the field ; only a small 
portion of the prescribed amount, about 
i/6th, is applied at this time. The second 
application, which contains 2/3rds of the 
mixture, falls on the 4th or 5th week after 
sowing. The remaining quantity is applied 
when the plants just come to flowering. 
'The quantity of nutrients applied by the 
manures approximately comes to : — 

N... i*86o kwan. 

P, 0 5 ...1.860” 

K 2 O... 1*900” 

The after cultivation consists only in a 
rough sort of weeding at the time when 
the wheat is removed and the application 
of manure ; besides, in order to facilitate 
the growth of shoots and branches, pinching 
or pruning of the heads of the plants is 
resorted to 4 or 5 times. 

On account of the growing season of cot¬ 
ton being short in Japan cotton bolls in some 
localities do not ripen before the autumn- 
frost takes place. Partly owing to this and 
mostly to the fact that cotton does not bring 
much profit on account of the yield being 
very meagre, a relative decrease in its 
acreage is due. The average out turn of 
the whole country is only 20 kwans of lint 
per tan. The maximum yield ever record¬ 
ed in the country is 60 kwans. In the 
extent of production the upland cotton 
gives poorer results and its cultivation is 
discouraged for this reason. 

Some important points in the culture 
of Cotton. 

The following points should be borne in 
mind in extending the cultivation of cotton 
in any part of India : — 

1. The preparation of the soil .—As cotton 
is one of the plants possessing a tap-root, 
it is necessary to plough deeply. Four 
ploughings with an improved plough 
followed by laddering are recommended 
before sowing. 

2. The selection of varieties . — The 
variety of seed to be used will naturally 
depend upon the location and the charac¬ 
ters of the soil and climate. But as it has 


been said before, that low-grade cotton 
will not pay in any case, the best grades of 
seed of the best varieties suited to the locali¬ 
ty should be chosen. Among the principal 
cottons of India, which are being grown 
more or less successfully, the following 
ones are commendable : - 

(A) The Burhi Cotton of Bengal. 

(B) The Nausari Cotton of Western 
India. 

(C) The Egyptian Cotton, which has 
been acclimatised in Sindh, is the best 
among Indian cottons. 

(D) The Broach Cotton, an early annual 
variety. 

(E) The Dharwar Cotton of Bombay. It 
is an acclimatised type of the Bour¬ 
bon Cotton of America. 

(F) The Bani-Kapas of C. P. 

3. The use of Manure .—Cotton requires 
a good deal of lime, so it is advisable to add 
lime in the application of manures. Atten¬ 
tion should be given to the proper amounts 
and proportions of the various constituents, 
so that it does not provoke any undue and 
abnormal growth of the stems and leaves 
with a consequent reduction in the fruits. 
A combination of 150 maunds of dung with 
4 maunds of lime is said to be a desirable 
application per acre. 

4. The solving -The time and season 
for sowing cotton is different in different 
localities and hence is not a matter that 
can be clearly indicated without the 
knowledge of the soil and location. It 
should, however, be attended to in this re¬ 
gard that seeds are sown at such a time that 
the rain may not come in when the plants 
are in full bearing or at the picking time. 
From the time of sowing cotton takes about 
8 months to mature fully. Tree cottons 
are best grown when transplanted 6 to 8ft. 
apart, while in the case of annuals sowing 
in drills at about 9 inches apart gives the 
best result. 

5. The after culture. -This will consist 
of watering, if necessary, hoeing, weeding, 
thinning the plants, pinching and nipping 
of tips. 

6. Rotation —It is often the custom to 
grow cotton as a mixed crop. Arahar, 
castor, til, mai/e and juar are generally 
grown along with it. In the United States 
the system of growing corn and cotton 19 
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held superior to the continuous system ; but 
there are advocates who find economy in a 
three-year rotation in cotton-plantations. 
Where cotton is grown with other crops it 
does not allow of proper interculture and 
brings but a poor yield of lint; these are 
among the many reasons against the system 
of a mixed crop. It would be a far better 
practice to grow groundnut between the 
cotton rows or along with it. 

7. Picking and Ginning.— The harvest 
time, of course, varies with the sowing season. 
The bolls of cotton begin to ripen from the 
lower branches first, and it takes a few 
days for all bolls of a plant to burst forth. 
As it is not advisable to wait for the time 
till all are ripe, the harvest of it cannot be 
finished in a day but the picking should run 
over for a few days as the bolls burst. 
Great care is required in picking so that 
no foreign substance may enter into the 
white lint. Imperfection in picking and 
cleaning is one of the objections to the 


Indian cotton in the English market. The 
first picked and clean bolls only are to be 
reserved for seed. 

The utility of the cotton-gin is unquestion¬ 
able now-a-days. The introduction of it 
in Indian cotton growing enterprises is a 
necessity. The profitableness of this crop 
largely depends upon the use of the cotton- 
gin and the utilisation of the seed for oil 
extraction and as cattle food. Mr. N. G. 
Mukerji says in this connection : — 

“It is the income from seed that makes all the 
difference in America between a profitable and an 
unprofitable cotton crop. The magnitude of this 
opening in a new direction can be inferred from the 
fact that India produces about 10 million cwts.of cleaned 
cotton. This represents about thirty million cwts.of seed. 
Allowing half this quantity as required for seed and 
feeding of bullocks, in localities where the seed is used 
for feeding bullocks, nearly 700,000 tons would be still 
available for extraction of oil for export and obtaining 
of oilcake for caltlefood and manure.” 

S. N. Bosk, m.a.s. (Japan.) 


KASHMIR AND THE KASHMIRIS 


I 

Introductory. 

K ASHMIR to many of us has always 
been a wonderland. One of my own 
cradle tales was about this dream¬ 
land of nymphs and fairies—which my 
grandfather characterised as the region of 
Peries and wonders. The grand old man of 
my family used to relate his adventures 
in many a land, which he visited in those 
days of no rail-roads. In my childhood, 
my curiosity was aroused by those cradle 
tales about this wonderful country. It has 
always been to me a dream-land. 

When I grew older my curiosity was 
whetted by what I used to hear from the 
tourists who have been to that wonderland. 
But my manner of life was such that I had 
to give up the idea of seeing this dream* 
land. All of a sudden during the last 
vacation an opportunity arose, which 
revived my curiosity and longing for this 
land. But my tastes and aim in life 


having changed, I did not like to visit the 
country as a holiday tourist, but as a pilgrim, 
going to visit the sacred spots of this corner 
of the motherland. To me no part of my 
country is a bit less sacred than the others. 
Every nook and corner of Bharatavarsha 
is as sacred as the Shrine of Badrinarayan 
on the Himalayas or that of Jagannath 
on the sea shore or Rameswaram in the 
South. 

So I started as a pilgrim on the early 
morn of the 27th of April, 1911, on my way 
to Kashmir. 

I determined not to read any book on 
Kashmir—and their number is legion. 
I boycotted even the guide-book without 
which the tourists can not move a single 
mile. I wanted to see the country and 
its people with my own eyes, without the 
aid of the spectacles of the enterprising 
tourists and car-driven officials, who have 
enjoyed Kashmir so often and so much. 

I left no stone unturned, in gaining first 
hand information about the history, ethno* 
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Mo. 1.— Two Kashmiri Pandits doing their morning worship on the banks oi 
the Jhelufn in Srinagar. 


I saw them. I am not 
going to any book on 
Kashmir till I have 
finished my say. There¬ 
fore readers will kindly 
make allowances for my 
own impressions if they 
happen to clash with or 
differ from what they 
may have read or heard 
about Kashmir. 

Some call Kashmir a 
most beautiful land. I 
may add that it is not 
merely beautiful but it 
is a romantic, pictures¬ 
que and magnificent 
country with as pictures¬ 
que a people and 
history. 

Whatever the country 
is or may be, people 
will never give up those 
tales about Kashmir 
which either they heard 
in their infancy or 
which they hear from 
adventurous tourists 
who see the country 
only’and not its people, 
unlesfc* they happen to 
go there and see for 
t hemselVes. 

When I came back to 
the plains, in Amritsar 
my host and his wife 
put me two fantastic 
questions. “Have you 
also walked over ser¬ 
pents.” I asked them 
who told them that we 


logy and customs and manners of the 
people. 

I made it a point to come into contact 
with the people. It is extremely difficult 
for a foreigner to be able to see the inner 
life of the people. But I am glad that — 
though unpleasant and very trying tor my 
health it has often been—I spent some of 
my time in living with the people in their 
homes. This afforded me a splendid 
opportunity of seeing the people ‘at home’ 
and.making close observations. 

I mean to give my own impressions and 
experiences of the land and its people as 


have to tread on pakes there. I was 
told by the pair that' so and so who had 
recently come back from Srinagar (Kashmir) 
said these things. I know the person re¬ 
ferred to, very well. She was taken to Kash¬ 
mir by a friend of mine to serve as a 
companion to his wife. But she being 
found of no service to her was sent back. 
He sent her off—to tell the tales of Kashmir! 
Another story that my hosts wished to be 
verified is this : “ We have heard since long 
that in Srinagar the Pandits go to the bank 
of the river and sit there for hours to¬ 
gether as if they were contemplating. But 
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their eyes are always on the water like a 
heron’s anil as soon as they see a fish within 
their reach they put their hands in water 
and catch hold of the fish.” Such fantastic 
tales are circulated by unobserving 
sight-seers. I shall explain both of these 
stories. 1 too had heard that serpents are 
plentiful in Kashmir. But to tell the truth, 


during full two months 
— May and June—I saw 
only two snakes, 
throughout the whole 
trip. And I must say 
that I was not a stay- 
at-home visitor, I was 
always tramping about. 
Most of my time I 
passed on my legs. I 
had every chance to 
tread on serpents, but I 
never did. People pre¬ 
suppose that the land is 
infested by snakes and 
repeat the same tale. 
As to tale number two, 
look at illustration No. 
r. The place is Srinagar 
— the Capital of Kash¬ 
mir. The Jhelam is 
passing through the 
city. It washes the 
w r alls of the houses on 
either side, and is cross¬ 
ed by seven wooden 
bridges, to facilitate 
communication be¬ 

tween different wards. 
One of such bridges is 
visible in t^e photo¬ 
graph (No. i\ Now, 
at the ghats there are 
two Kashmiri Brah¬ 
mins* (Pandits, as they 
are called,) sitting. 
Having bathed, they 
are now busy in 
Sandhya and sun-wor¬ 
ship. It is these medi¬ 
tative Pandits who are 
said to be lying in wait 
to catch fish. That is 
the truth. 

The way up. 
Rawalpindi is the 
Railway terminus for 
Kashmir. There is another way via Jammu 

also. But no visitor should attempt to go 
up that way. If one likes and it is better 
to do so—one can come down via Jammu 

crossing the Pirpanjal range. From Rawal¬ 
pindi Srinagar is 198 miles. There are 
three kinds of conveyances for Srinagar from 
Rawalpindi. The two-horse Tonga as 
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shown in Illustration No. 2, belongs to 
Dhanjibhai. One Tonga carries 3 persons 
and their luggage, etc. 'The fare is Rs. 41 
per seat (per head). The ponies are changed 
at every 5 or 6 miles, reaching Srinagar in 
from 2 to 5 days. One can go in the Dak 
Tonga also, which docs the whole distance 
in 36 hours. Conveyance number two is the 



No. 4.—Waterfall and the klckas on t he way to Srinagar 

ordinary Tonga owned by private persons, 
drawn by one horse, the same pony going 
up to Srinagar, the charge being Rs. 15 only. 
It takes 5 or 5! days to reach Srinagar. In 
my opinion it is more comfortable and well- 
suited for Indian visitors. (See illustration 
No. 3). The third kind of conveyance is 
the ordinary Ekka. Four of them are shown 
in Illustration No. 4. This is a very uncom¬ 
fortable conveyance with Rs. 10 as fare. 
They are generally used for luggage. How¬ 
ever a good many people go in them also. 
Their ponies are generally very hardy and 
strong. One passenger can carry with him 
nearly 30 seers of luggage in the ordinary 


Tonga and Ekka. Dhanjibhai’s Tonga 
would not allow more than 20 seersl 

There are stages all along the way. At 
some places the shops are quite decent. 
Illustration No. 5 will give an idea of a 
confectioner’^ shop at one of the halting 
places. There are Dak Bungalows also. The 
English Dak-Bungalows are almost overfull 
in the season. Close by the English Dak 
Bungalow there is a small house with two 
seats, one charpai, sometimes one chair 
loo, no matting, no other furniture, with a 
notice, “The same fare as for the English 
Dak Bungalow.” This is meant for ‘natives’. 
It is a disgrace to a Native State which 
cannot look to the comforts of the 
‘natives’, though it provides luxurious 
accommodation for foreign tourists. You 
take the same rent and give them quarters 
in which even the servants of the Saheb- 
logs would hesitate to dwell. However 
at big halting places there are private 
houses in which travellers can be accommo¬ 
dated on paying a mominal rent for the 
charpai and the room. 

'Those who do not have caste prejudices 
about dining can get rice and bread, etc., 
ready cooked at almost every stage. 'Those 
who do not take these meet with much 
inconvenience if they have to prepare them 
themselves. 

On the way up, Murrie hill-station is 
passed by, on the left. 

Further on we meet the Jhelam atKohala 
(See Illustration No. 2) and crossing the 
bridge we penetrate into the Kashmir 
territory. Srinagar is 134 miles from here. 
As we proceed towards Kashmir we are 
quite disappointed for three stages, as we 
meet no good scenery and landscape. We 
come with a high ideal of Kashmir scenery 
and first meet the dreary and uninteresting 
scenery. As if nature meant to get herself 
screened behind a dull curtain. 

'The people through whose country 

WE PASS BEFORE WE REACH 

Kohala—the Rajas. 

The people themselves, in whose country 
we spent the first two days, are a dull and 
uninteresting set of persons. By religion 
they are Muhammadan, although they have 
not much of Muhammadanism in them. 
They cultivate the land on the slopes of 
the hills. 'The male members of this tribe 
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No. 6.—Hope Bridges, Jhelum Valley, Kashmir 


are well built, tall and sturdy men, who 
resemble the Pathans in outward features. 
They are rude and bold in habits. The 
male members keep bullock carts and work 
on roads as labourers. When they are asked 
by our Tonga drivers —Rajaji Bachio , 
Rajaji give way—to let them pass, they 
look round with a proud bearing and 
do not seem to make any earnest effort 
to give way. However, they have been 
observed to make way before European 
whips. These Muhammadan hill-peasants 


are called Rajas. Why 
this honourable title is 
given them is not easy to 
explain. I am led to 
suppose that the Ekka and 
Tonga drivers passing 
through their country 
wanted to flatter them to 
solicit the favour of their 
giving them way and 
helping them in any other 
way. 

The men wear a small 
turban, a long shirt and 
loose paijamas. Their 
dress is generally white 
in colour. The women 
seem to have a fancy for 
the dark-blue colour, or 
is it their vocation of life, 
field-work, that requires 
them to use a dark dress ? 
Matrons and women of 
age are dressed in black 
(blue) from head to foot. 
Their garments consist of 
a shirt, a paijama and a 
small piece of cloth to 
cover—hide, as they would 
call it,—their head. Young 
women seem in love with 
red paijamas and a red 
scarf for their head-dress. 

The domestic and agri¬ 
cultural work seem to be 
entirely in the hands of 
the ‘weaker sex’. Short 
- though stout—dark 
figures are seen spread 
over brown fields and 
green grazing lands 
among, black, red and 

white cattle. Now and 

then they send to the travellers on the 
high way, the melodious tunes of theii* 
agricultural folk songs. The women dress 
their hair beautifully in plaits and seem 
to spend much time in toilet—though not 
often. 

The young Rajas—who should rather 
be called the princes of these slopes— 
are a most amusing feature on the road. 
Near the villages on the road the 

traveller notices before him groups of 

urchins, half clad in clothes and half naked, 
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making lowly salams. As soon as the Tonga 
turns its back on them, they run after these 
conveyances at full speed. They are as 
swift as deer. They can keep pace with 
the carriage, which runs faster down the 
slopes. 1'hey go on touching their fore¬ 
heads with one hand automatically in ac¬ 
companiment of a muttering sound which 
the new comer cannot make out. To a 
visitor it is a strange and at the same time 
very amusing sight. The driver condescends 
to explain the mystery,—that the word they 
repeat is Bakshish (largesse) and that they 
are after money ( pice ) To enjoy the fun, 
the saheb-logs tempt them with offers and 
throw a pice or two at intervals. Thus, 
the European visitors, to enjoy the fun, 
have spoiled the urchins. They have been 
turned into regular beggars. They seem 
to be always lying in wait like panthers, 
for their victims ! The visitors would 
prove more serviceable and self-sacrificing, 
if they were to disappoint the children 

8 


repeatedly so that they might 
leave the road for their fields 
and pasture lands—of course 
schools to go to they have 
none ! 

Their houses are most un¬ 
interesting and dull affairs to 
look at. They are one¬ 
storied huts with stone or mud 
walls, and flat roofs covered 
with grass and earth to make 
them waterproof. The huts 
generally have one door and 
one room. 

The complexion of the 
people is fair. The cut of their 
faces is oval and long. They 
are not ugly looking, at the 
same time they are in no way 
attractive. It will be no exag¬ 
geration to say. that every¬ 
thing about them is dull. 
Their country, their houses 
and their way of living are 
dull and uninteresting. 

From Kohala to Srinagar: 
The Scenery, Country 
and the People. 

Leaving Kohala behind we 
are ushered into a lonely tract 
of land for a considerable 
distance. The eye does not meet villages or 
people, except the red-headed men oh the 
road. At the very sight of red turbans the pic¬ 
ture and historical allusions and associations 
of the policemen of British India begin to 
appear before the mind’s eye. The differ¬ 
ence lay in this, that our friends of the 
plains, hold batons or cudgels in their hands, 
whereas these held the tools of workmen. 
They belonged to the P. W. D. and not to 
the C. I. D. 

Damel. 

One hundred and eleven miles below Sri¬ 
nagar we come to Damel—-a pretty large 
Chatti or halting stage. The Jhelam is 
joined here by another river called Kishna. 
The former is crossed by a most beautiful 
bridge leading to the town of Majaffarabad, 
which is connected with Abbotabad and 
is the headquarters of the district. 

On the other side of the Kishna there are 
the ruins of a small fort which is said to 
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No. H.—A11 Ancient Temple in the valley of Kashmir 


there is no great comfort here unless 
some of them choose to stay in the 
Dak Bungalow. However there is a 
very clean shop of a Hindu who 
prepares quite decent dishes for the 
Hindus. Of course Muhamadans every¬ 
where have their own ‘nanbais.* 

On the other side of the Jhelam, 
there is a large village with one and 
two-storied Kashmiri houses. This is 
the first Kashmiri village that we can 
see from a distance. You can ap¬ 
proach this village by way of a rope 
bridge and a single-rope means of 
communication, lllustation No. 6 will 
give an idea of a rope bridge and the 
single rope communication, which are 
so frequent in most of the Himalayan 
hill districts and which are met with 
in great abundance on the way up to 
Kashmir. 

In the village, spoken of above, 
dwell the indigenous Kashmiris and 
the domiciled Sikhs. As it will be 
related and discussed later on, there 
is no ‘Kashmir’ strictly speaking 
below Baramula which is 39 miles 
below Srinagar and to indigenous 
Kashmiris the land beyond Baramula is 


have been built in Sambal (B. S.) 1707 by 
Shah Jahan as a temporary halting place 
on his way to Kashmir. Opposite to the ruins 
of the fort is a temple dedicated to Guru 
Har Raj (of the Sikhs). He is said to have 
been proceeding to Kashmir along with Shah 
Jahan. He sat on a stone—which is now 
covered by the temple—opposite to Sliah- 
Jahan’s camp. He was asked by the king 
why he did not try to get a shelter ready 
for him as the king had done. The Guru 
replied that his palace was the stone on 
which he was sitting and that his would 
last for ages whereas the king’s would topple 
down and be deserted in course of time. 
On that sacred spot there stands a temple 
now and on the first day of Baisakh a great 
fair is held there every year. 

Garhi. 

Thirty-four miles up from Kohala and 
100 miles below Srinagar is Garhi, so called 
after an old fort--garh, with a magnificent 
Dak Bungalow for Europeans and a few 
shops for ‘poor natives*. For Indian visitors 


the land ‘across Seven Oceans’. However, 
so far off as 100 miles is to be found a small 
colony of a few houses of Kashmiris. 
Though they are beyond the reach of the 
visitor, yet he can appreciate the wooden 
fronts of their houses, which is a strong 
feature of Kashmir domestic architecture. 

Uri. 

It is from Uri, which is really a delightful 
little town, that we begin to come across 
good scenery. Uri—from where Srinagar 
is only 61 miles, a distance that our one- 
horse ordinary Tonga did only in one day— 
commands a most magnificent view. Snow- 
covered mountains are full in view (in the 
month of May). The place is quite open, 
with very good sylvan scenery all around. 
We get a glimpse of Kashmir wooden archi¬ 
tecture from close quarters; nay, if one likes 
he can pass his night in the second stories 
of these houses by paying a few pice for a 
bed in one of the rooms. It is quite a de¬ 
cent town with ample accommodation for 
Indian visitors and very beautifully situated 
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No. 9.—The Town of Baramula. 


grand Dak Bungalow for the European 
tourists. It is at this place that we have a 
chance of meeting Kashmiri peasants and 
labourers at close quarters. Here, we can 
see the famous kulchas and several other 
kinds of Kashmiri wheat preparations in 
a bakery shop kept by a Kashmiri Muham- 
adan and conducted by his wife. 

Buniyar Ancient Temple. 

As we proceed onwards from here toward 
Srinagar, the scenery improves. Sometimes 
we come across romantic landscapes,at places 
we find mild scenery. Of the former a good 
example is to be found near and about 
Buniyar. One could hardly select a better 
sight for Siva’s temple. On the back ground 
is a precipitous craggy mountain studded 
with cedar trees. In front of it the Jhelam is 
running with her mountainous rush. All 
around are dark forests. It is on this grand 
and solemn spot, that in the midst of a 
large quadrangle, the abode of Siva was 
constructed in the form of a gigantic temple 
built of large slabs of stone. lllustrationNo. 7 
gives only one side of the quadragle of the 
Buniyar temple, a little portion of whose 


plinth is visible on the right. We enter the 
quadrangle by passing under a huge stone 
doorway. 1 could not procure a photograph 
of the temple which stands in the centre. 
Therefore I give Illustration No. 8 to serve 
the purpose of an example of an ancient 
Kashmir temple. The illustration is quite 
a typical one. Every Kashmiri temple has 
four doors and all of them resemble to a 
great extent the one given here. 

One can hardly distinguish between a 
Muhammadan and a Hindu in Kashmir, at a 
cursory glance. Their dress is almost the 
same. And of course their “caste” is the 
same, as the Muhammadans carry their 
ancient Hindu castes with them. Beside the 
priest sitting on the plinth, there is a 
small vessel. It is the vessel which plays so 
important a part in the life of the people 
of Kashmir. It is called Shamawar. It is 
a vessel which gives to its keeper “hot ” tea 
not less than 4 times a day. I shall tell 
my readers interesting tales about the “Tea” 
of the Kashmiris. Suffice it to say 
here that they can hold their own against 
the Chinese and the Japanese as a nation 
of tea-drinkers. 
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No. io.—Dredging machine at work at Baramula. 


As we drive on from Buniyar upward, be¬ 
tween it and the village of Naushera we 
come across simply magnificent scenery. 
Particularly at a spot a little below the 
village of Naushera, between Kanchua and 
Sheri, the landscape is splendid. There is an 
open plain through which the Jhelam is 
flowing smoothly in her bends through 
green fields. At a short distance, 
there are dark forests of cedar 
spreading over high mountains whose 
slopes and bodies are covered with dark 
patches of forest, and tops with white snow. 
On my upward journey I was greatly 
impressed by the scenery I was passing 
through (40 miles below Srinagar). I 
guessed that even in Kashmir proper I 
should not find grander scenery. When I 
returned on my way down to the plains 
after two months, I found my first guess 
verified, on reaching this spot. 

Kashmir proper also begins from this 
place and Naushera is the first 
Kashmiri village of the series of the kind 
that we meet with, in the happv valley. 
They come one after another hereafter, all 
through the valley 

Baramula is the first and the biggest 
town of Kashmir. Srinagar is counted as 
the City. And it rightly deserves to be 
called the city of the valley. Baramula is 
situated on the bank of, if not over, the 
Jhelam. The spot it occupies is one of the 


happiest sites in Kashmir. It is quite a 
representative town of Kashmir with a 
population of about 8000, consisting of 
Muhammadans —who form the majority in 
Kashmir, being 90 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, and Hindus consisting of the Pandits, 
the Khatries (also called Boras) and the 
domiciled Sikhs and the trading Panjabies, 

This town is supposed to be of very 
ancient fame, and its name is said to be 
mentioned in the Vedas. It is a most po¬ 
pular legend that it is the gate or the out¬ 
let of Kashmir-lake. There is not the least 
doubt about it that once upon a time the 
whole of the valley was a huge lake, the 
remnants of which are the Ular and the Dal, 
etc., large lakes of Kashmir. The construc¬ 
tion of the gate of the valley is such at 
Baramula that it verifies the theory of its 
being the only outlet of the lake. The two 
mountains widen apart so systematically 
as if Kashyap Rishi had actually opened 
the mouth of the valley and thus made 
Kashmir habitable. At the present day 
also the channel of the Jhelam is being 
deepened at Baramula by a dredging 
machine worked by electric power, which 
is generated at Mahora by an artificial fall 
of the water of the Jhelam, to segregate the 
water of the Ular and save the valley from 
occasional floods. (See Illustration No. 10— 
The machine at work.) 

It is worthwhile for visitors to spend here 
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No. II.—The House-boat at Srinagar. The figures standing at the door are of the Indianised Kashmiris from the plains. 

And the persons on the roof are indigenous Kashmiri Pandits. 
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at least a week. Illustration No. 9 gives 
just a view of Baramula. One can either 
drive or go in a boat from here to Srinagar. 
By previous arrangement house-boats can 
be found waiting for the party here. 

The way up from here is lined by the 
wonderful avenue of poplar trees which 
extends right up to the city of Srinagar, 
covering a distance of 34 miles. It is very 
pleasant to drive through this splendid 
avenue. 

Near the chatti (stage) and Dak Bungalow 
of Pattan there are ruins of 3 ancient 
temples. 

The happy valley of Kashmir begins from 
Baramula. It extends over 82 miles up to 
the village of Ganespur. The valley 
through which I shall be tramping and 
rambling about, with my readers, is 82 
miles long and about 30 miles broad. 

The visitor having been brought over to 


Srinagar shall first require to be housed 
and accommodated. The house-boat (See 
Illustration No. 11) is the favourite or 
rather the only lodging place or thing for 
a visitor. In the photograph the house-boat- 
is well illustrated. The gentleman in the 
dressing gown and the lady in sari, are the 
occupants of the boat. It needs telling 
that the pair belong to a Kashmiri Pandit 
family, domiciled in the plains of India. 
And on the roof of the house-boat are 3 
indigenous women and 2 men, Hindus 
(Pandits) of Kashmir. They had come to 
see their friends, who were on a visit to their 
mother-country. The party is enjoying the 
dawn. Behind the house-boat in front, 
other house-boats and dongas, are visible, 
moored on the Jhelam. The trees on the 
bank are the famous poplar trees of the 
valley. 

Mukandi Lal. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE MtJNDAS 


IV. 

Tribal organisation and its develop¬ 
ment INTO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ORGANISATION. 

I N the Bhuinhari area, each Parha now 
consists of about a dozen villages, the 
Bhuinhars of which all belong to one 
and the same kili . In the Manki-pattis, the 
Parhas, as we have seen, 
are not co-extensive with 
the path's ,— the Mundas of 
a single parhS often hailing from two or 
three separate Pattis . Nor do the parhas in 
the ‘Manki pattis’ always consist exclusively 
of Mund&s of one and the same kili.® By 
way of justification for this, the Mundas of 
such mixed p&rhas suggest that social matters 
cannot be properly decided by ‘kili-hagas’ 
(clan brethren) alone, but that the opinion of 
‘kutumbs’—men of other kilis with whom 


Parha Govern¬ 
ment. 


* Thus* in Hahab Parha t consisting of villages 
Hahab, Singasari, Kakara, IJlalu, Kolad, Bandua 
Bundubera, Hating Chauli, and Maipatdi, there are 
Mundas of no less than three kilis ,—namely, the 
Rutida kili, the Jom-tuti kili, and Patra-kukurt 
kili . The Munda of Hahab is the Pat Munda. 


alone matrimonial relations can be entered 
into,—must needs be consulted. But the 
real reason, as we have seen, was different. 

The executive authority of the parha and 
its judicial authority are vested in a select 
body known as the ‘Panchayat.’ The ‘Pan¬ 
chayat’ in a Bhuinhati parha is a fixed body 
with a permanent president styled the 
Raja and a permanent staff of officers— 
such as, the Kuar, the Lal, the Thakur, the 
Karta, the Dew an, the Ohdar, the Panre, 
the K5twar, and the Sipahis,— titles 
evidently adopted later in imitation of the 
Hindu Rajas and Jagirdars. The Pan¬ 
chayat of a parha in the Khuntkatti area 
is neither a fixed body nor has any 
permanent officers except the president 
called by them the ‘Pat Munda,’ the social 
head of the parha, whose office is heredi¬ 
tary. The judicial authority of the ‘PanchS- 
yat’ is now exercised only in cases of 
breaches of marriage-laws and other social 
rules, disputes regarding the right claimed 
by a family to bury their dead jji the village. 
Sasan, disputes about inheritance and parti¬ 
tion, and boundary disputes between two 
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Munda villages. Occasionally the ‘pancha¬ 
yat* assumes jurisdiction over persons 
declared to be witches and sorcerers by 
the Sokhas or professional witch-finders. 

Each Parha in the Bhuinhari area has, 

as we have seen, a standing 

. T Jif Panchayat. All the male 

arca members of the Parha may 

attend its deliberations, but 

the principal officers who conduct its business 

/.\ f* . f are the Parha Raja and his 

(l) Constitution. ^ o- -u- - i 

two Sipahis, the Dewan and 

his two Sipahis, the Thakur, the Lai, the 
Pande, and the Karta. The Parha Raja is 
the President of the Panch, the Pande con¬ 
vokes it, and the Pahan or Karta offers the 
necessary sacrifices and at a parha feast, 
must eat the first morsel before the other 
Mund&s present can commence eating. Each 
of these offices is generally hereditary, or 
rather is borne by the Munda, or the Pahan, 
or the Mahato for the time being, of some 
particular villages comprised in the Parha. 
The offices of the ‘Sakam-Heani* —who 
gathers the ‘Sal* leaves on which rice is 
served to the assembled Mundas at the 
Panchayat-feasts, the ‘Charichatani’—who 
makes the leaf-cups used in drinking from, 
and the ‘pan-khawas’ who distributes 
chuna or lime, tamaku or tobacco, 
and in some instances pan or beetle-leaves, 
are similarly held each by some headman 
of a particular village. And the villages 
themselves are also called the Raja, the 
Dewan, the Lai, &c., as the case may be, of 
the Parha. Each Parha is known by the 
name of the village where its Parha Raja 
resides. 

A Munda wishing to make any serious 
n «, complaint to the standing 
Panchayat a S ain,t another 
Munda of a village of the 
ParhSl, or to refer any dispute to the deci¬ 
sion of the Panch, will notify his intention 
to the Parha Raja, through the Munda or 
PahSn of the complainant’s own village. 
The Raja will thereupon direct the P&nde 
of the Parha to assemble the members of 
the P&rh§, on a certain date in the village 
of the man complained against. When 
the Panchayat meet, the complaint or cause 
of the dispute is explained by the President, 
and the Panchayat hear the evidence and 
explanations (statements) of both sides 
somewhat in the same manner as in 


ready noticed, 


a court of law. And the verdict of 
the Panchayat is pronounced by the Presi¬ 
dent. Fines imposed by the Panchayat 
are realized by the DewSLn and his 
Ch5.prasis by force, if necessary. Pitiful 
indeed is the condition of the convicted 
offender who refuses to bow to the decision 
of the Panchayat or pay the fine imposed. 
The recusant is often severely thrashed, and 
always outcasted. He cannot find wives for 
his sons or husbands for his daughters, and 
is turned out of his lands, in certain cases, 
if possible. 

A Parha Panchayat in the Khuntkatti 

The Parha area ^‘^ erS on ^y * n COns- 

Panch in the titution from the Panchayat 
Khuntkatti area, of a Parha in the Bhuin¬ 
hari area. As we have al¬ 
ready noticed, a Parha Panchayat in the 
Khuntkatti area is not a standing committee 
as in the Bhuinhari area. A Parha Panch in 
the Khuntkatti area is composed of one or 
two headmen (the Munda or the Pahan or 
both) from each of the different villages 
constituting the Parha. The ‘Pat Munda’ 
of the Parha presides over the deliberations 
of the Panch thus constituted. 

With regard to the proceedings of the 
Panchayat and the mode of execution of its 
orders, there is very little difference between 
those of a Parha Panchayat in the 
Khuntkatti area and those of a Parha* 
Panch in the Bhuinhari area. 

The Parha Panchayat described above 

Private * s convene d only to decide 

Panchayat. serious disputes or punish 

serious offences. In ordi¬ 
nary private disputes, a private Panchayat 
is convened by the disputants to decide the 
dispute. We shall now describe the 
constitution of such a private Panchayat 
and its mode of procedure. Each party 
calls a number of Mundas generally of the 
same kili 9 but sometimes a few men of 
other kilts too are called. The men called 
by each party are called the Panches 
(Panch-ko) of that party. Out of the two sets 
of Panches thus called, the Munda and the 
Pahan of the village to which the disputants 
belong, or the assembled Panches them¬ 
selves, nominate three or more men on each 
side as the select Panch of that side. The 
Panches of the two sides, thus selected, will 
now join heads together and elect one 
amongst themselves as the Sir Panch or Presi- 


Private 

Panchayat. 
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dent. The nominated Sir Panch with the 
select Panch on both sides will now take 
their seats in a central position. The other 
men of the assembly (also called ‘panches’ of 
the parties) will now remove to some distance, 
the two disputants each with his respective 
partisans (called his ‘pashes') withdraw¬ 
ing one to the right ar.d the other to the 
left of the Sir Panch and his associates, but 
beyond hearing distance from them. Two 
or three persons are selected by the Sir 
Panch and his associates to act as *Kaji- 
idiagus’ or messengers. The Sir Panch will 
then proceed to question two or three men 
called from amongst the partisans (Panches) 
on each side. The ‘KSji-idiagus 0 will 
explain the depositions of these witnesses 
on each side to the opposite side and also 
recapitulate the evidence, for the benefit of 
the Sir Panch and his associate-panch. 
Now-a-days, when one or more of the ‘Kaji- 
idiagus’ are literate, the depositions are 
sometimes recorded in writing and read 
over to the parties and to the Panch. The 
Sir-Panch and his associate Panches will, 
last of all, retire to some distance to consider 
the evidence, each by himself. Then the Sir 
Panch will call each of hLs associate Panches 
one by one and ask his opinion about the 
matter in dispute and the reasons for his 
opinion. He will next send for, or himself 
go to, the Panches or assembly of 
partisans on each side, and question them 
as to their opinion with reasons. Finally, 
after considering all these depositions and 
opinions, the Sir-Panch will pronounce his 
decision and give his reasons. The ‘hokum’ 
or decree will be passed accordingly. And, 
when some members of the Panchayat are 
literate, the decision will generally be put 
down in writing. In former times, the deci¬ 
sion of the Panchayat was regarded as an 
inspired decree, and no MundS. would have 
dreamt of disregarding it. But now-a-days, 
this is not always the case. A party dis¬ 
satisfied with the Panch-faisal (decision of 
the Panch) now sometimes seeks his remedy 
in Courts of law. The Panches do not get 
any remuneration, but are entertained with 
food and drink by the party who called them. 
When any fine is realised from an offender, 
part of it, at least, goes to provide for a 
general feast to the Panches, and to the 
other Mund&s of the village. 

* Kaji-idiagu, literally means 'word-carrier, ’ 


The favourite methods sometimes em- 
ployed by a ‘PSrha’ Panch 
de?ls as well as by a private 

Panch to find out the truth 
about a dispute or to detect a culprit 
are the oath and the ordeal . These are 
preceded by certain religious ceremonies 
conducted by a member, of the Panch, 
in which ‘Sing-Bonga’ (the Sun-God or 
Supreme Deity) is invoked to bring 
the false claimant to grief. Oaths are com¬ 
monly taken by touching or rather taking 
on the head a tiger-skin (‘kula-uhur’), or 
bamboo leaves (‘mad-sakam’ , or jitia - 
pipar leaves (‘tepel-hesa sakam’), or fire 
( sengel ), or cowdung (guri), or ‘atab or 
‘arua’ rice (‘adoa chauli’), or a clod of earth 
from the deponent’s hearth (ju-ula). In 
land-disputes or disputes about a ‘sasan’ or 
gravc-vard, the oath is often taken on a clod 
of earth (hasa) from the land or the‘sasan’ in 
dispute. Oaths, taken on the cow’s tail, 
and on copper and tnlsi- leaves, are also in 
vogue, and appear to have been borrowed 
from the Hindus. When any oath is taken, 
an appropriate formula is pronounced by 
the deponent. Thus, while swearing on 
the tiger’s skin, he will say, “May tigers 
devour me if I be guilty” (‘neaing gunha- 
karedo kula jomte joming ka.’) While swear¬ 
ing on the cowdung he will say, “May all 
my cattle die if I be guilty, or if my claim 
be not true.” While swearing on copper 
and £tf/s/-leaves, the deponent will say, 
“May I not get money (copper) any more.” 

A common ordeal by which suspected 
culprits are tested is to put a coin of copper 
or silver into a vessel filled 
with boiling water, and to 
ask each suspected person 
successively to dip his 
hand into the water and 
take out the coin. The MundS believes 
that the real culprit’s hand will get scalded 
in the process, but that the innocent man 
will come out unscathed from the ordeal. 
Another curious ordeal sometimes employed 
in deciding a boundary-dispute is that 
known as ‘kata-topSna* in Mundari and as 
‘gSr-gSri* in Hindi. The procedure is as 
follows:—Two holes are dug, one on eacli 
alleged boundary-line. Two men are select¬ 
ed, one by each of the two disputing 
parties from amongst themselves to undergo 
the ordeal on their behalf. The represen- 


The 'Lolo-da* 
(hot water) and 
the'Kala-topana' 
(foot-burying) 
ordeals. 
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tative of each party will then put one leg 
into the hole dug on the boundary-line 
claimed by his party. Powdered arua rice 
(adoa-chauli-holong) will then be thrown in 
upon the leg inside the hole. The two holes 
being thus filled to the brim with rice-dust, 
the two representatives, each with one leg 
buried in a hole, are to remain in this 
situation until one of them, either through 
sheer exhaustion or being unable to stand 
the biting of ants or other insects, begs to be 
released. The Munda believes that the 
false claimant is sure to have his leg in the 
hole wholly eaten up by white-ants, if he 
remains in that situation for some length 
of time. The man who shows the greater 
fortitude and holds out longer and comes 
out unhurt by insects, wins the case for his 


own party. 

Sometimes boundary-disputes are decided 
by a combination of arbitration and 


Special Oaths. 


ordeal. The disputing par¬ 
ties undertake to abide 


by the verdict of a person expected to 
know the correct boundary, provided he 
will point out the boundary after taking 
certain religious vows and in certain speci¬ 
fied methods, such as, b} r walking along 
the boundary-line with an untanned cow¬ 
hide on his head, or by driving a heifer 
along the line, or by carrying along the 
line a basket filled with earth and wheat 


or other grain on his head. One party 
may also undertake to give up his claim 
in case his opponent will go round the boun¬ 
dary-line he claims, in one of the methods 
aforesaid, or by leading his son by the arm 
along the line. 

Having thus examined the indigenous 


Customary 
Law.* - 


Mundari method of adminis¬ 
tration of justice, we shall 
now proceed to give a brief 


account of the ancient customary law which 


still obtains amongst the Mundas and is 


administered by the Panch when that tribunal 
is resorted to The joint family system is 
the Munda’s ideal. In the lifetime of the 


father, the sons do not generally sepa¬ 
rate from him in mess or property. Sons 


* These rules - of customary law are practically the 
same for the Uraons of the Ranchi District. One 
slight point of difference is the following* When the 
sons of a deceased Uraon owner are born of different 
mothers, all the sons by the first wife are in manv 
villages awarded a slightly larger share than the sons 
by the second wife. 


with their wives and children live under 
the paternal roof. They all join hands in 
cultivating the family fields, have their 
meals cooked in the same family hearth, 
and bring even their separate earnings, if 
any, to the common family fund. If a 
member of the joint family goes away tem¬ 
porarily to the labour districts or elsewhere, 
he does not lose his right to his proper share 
in the ancestral lands in the event of a parti¬ 
tion during his absence. But as for the accu¬ 
mulated savings of the family up to the date 
of partition, the absentee may not claim 
a share in them unless he brings his own 
individual earnings into the hotchpot. But 
no member of the family can at partition 
claim a higher share in consideration of any 
special private earnings or for any extra¬ 
ordinary toil or trouble for the improvement 
of the joint family property. 

As we have said, the members of an un- 


(i) Partition. 


divided Munda family share 
all they have, in common, 


till the death of the father. But, the father 


may, during his life-time, expel a disobe¬ 
dient son from his house even without giving 
him any moveable property or a share of 
the lands.'* It is optional with the father, 
however, to separate a son with such share 
of the family property as the father thinks 
proper. The father is now-a days regarded 
as having almost absolute control over the 
family property during his life-time, 
although any disposition of family property 
in contravention of the customary rules of 
inheritance will not be binding on his heirs. 
The sons cannot, as of right, demand a parti¬ 
tion during the life-time of their father. But 
the father may, and sometimes does, make 


a partition of family property amongst his 
sons. This is almost always the case when 


the mother of the sons being dead, the father 
has married a second wife. At partition, 
the eldest son generally gets a slightly 
larger share than the other sons,—the excess 
being ordinarily one k&t {said) of land, and, 
in well-to-do families, a yoke of plough- 
cattle or only one bullock or one goat, and 
sometimes also one ‘mora’ or bundle of paddy 
measuring from ten to sixteen maunds. 
With this difference, the sons all get equal 


* A Munda of village Mad-dih sometime ago expelled 
his son from his house in this way; and the son 
unsuccessfully sued his father in Court for a share of 
the ancestral lands. 


9 
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shares of moveable and Immoveable proper¬ 
ty, and a similar share of both real and 
personal property is taken by the father. An 
unmarried son, however, will get, addi¬ 
tion to his proper share, some cash or cattle 
or both by way of provision for his marriage. 
The cattle, &c., which a married son received 
at his marriage will be given to him at 
partition. Females amongst the Mund&s 
are not entitled to inherit, but the father 
may in his life-time make presents of cash 
or moveables to a daughter, but not of lands. 
When, however, the father effects a partition 
during his life-time, an unmarried daughter 
usually gets some land to be held by way of 
maintenance till her marriage, and also a 
few kats of paddy for her consumption till 
the following harvest. Almost invariably, 
an unmarried daughter, after such partition, 
lives either under the protection of her 
father or of one of the brothers, and the 
land allotted to her by way of maintenance 
till her marriage, remains till then in the 
possession of her chosen guardian who 
supports her. 'I'he bride-price received at 
her marriage too will go to that guardian if 
he defrays the expenses of her marriage. 
This khorpdsh land of the sister, however, 
will be repartitioned amongst the brothers, 
after the sister's marriage. When a Mund& 
father, after marrying a second wife, makes 
a division of the family property with his 
sons by his first wife, there cannot be a 
redistribution of the lands on the birth of 
other sons to him by the second wife. Till 
the father’s death, such subsequently-born 
children will be maintained out of the share 
of their father. 

We now come to the customary 

.... , - law regarding inheritance 

(11) Inheritance. ** . . 

amongst the Mundas. After 

the death of the father, if the sons do not 
agree to live together, a Panchayat is 
convened, and the property divided accord¬ 
ing to Mundari rules of inheritance. When 

x the deceased has left behind 

Scm«^^° W a widow and grown¬ 

up sons and daughters, the 
Panch will first set apart some land, 
generally equal to a younger son’s share, 
for the maintenance of the widow ; and, if 
any cash has been left by the deceased, a 
small sum (generally not more than twenty 
rupees) is paid to the widow for her subsis¬ 
tence till the following harvest. In the 


land thus allotted to her, she can only have 
a life-interest. If, for the rest of her days, 
she lives separate from her sons and inde¬ 
pendently of any pecuniary assistance from 
any of them in particular, her maintenance- 
land will, on her death, be equally divided 
amongst the sons. But, in most cases, the 
widow prefers to live with one or other of 
the sons. In such a case, her maintenance- 
land is cultivated and practically enjoyed 
by that son, and if he meets all her funeral 
expenses, he becomes entitled to those 
(b ) g ong lands. The residue of the 

' real and personal property 

left bv the deceased father will be 


left by the deceased father will be 
divided bv the Panchayat in equal shares 
amongst all the sons of the deceased, except 
that the eldest son will get a little land in 
excess, and, in well-to-do families, also one 
hnora’ of paddy besides one or two bullocks 
or a goat, according to circumstances. If 
there had been a partition during the 
father’s life-time, and, since then, other sons 
were born to the father, the entire immove¬ 
able property will on the father’s death, be 
repartitioned by the Panch amongst all the 
sons of the deceased on the principles indi¬ 
cated above. If, however, no son was born 
to the deceased father between the previous 
partition and his death, only the deceased 
father’s share will be partitioned amongst 
the sons. If any of the legitimate sons of 
the deceased, owing to his marriage with a 
non-Mundari girl or other misbehaviour, has 
been outcasted and lost his tribal rights, he 
will not be entitled to a share at partition, 
unless he has been restored to caste by the 
Panch after he has given up the alien wife. 
Trivial moveable articles which do not 
yield themselves to accurate division, 
generally go to the eldest son, but the Panch 
may make them over to any one of the sons 
they think proper. 

When the deceased owner leaves no son 

(<•) Widow with- but ° n, y a childless widow 
out sons. or a w »dow with daughteis 

only, the widow is allowed 
a life-interest in the property left by the 
husband. The widow may dispose of move- 
able articles and even house-materials in 
case of necessity, and give temporary leases 
such as Zurpeshgi, etc., of the real property 
left by her husband, but she has no authority 
to sell any real property left by her husband 
without the consent of alj the *bh&y&ds’ or 
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agnates of her deceased husband. If the widow 
finally leaves her deceased husband’s village, 
and goes to reside permanently with her 
father or brother, she forfeits her right to 
enjoy the usufruct of her husband’s lands 
which then go to the nearest agnates. If 
the widow remarries, she at once loses all 
right to all moveable and immoveable pro¬ 
perties left by her deceased husband. 
She is just allowed to take away with her 
the jewellery she has on and her wearing 
apparel. 

Daughters among the Mundas do not inherit. 

, ,, ~ f Nor are the sons of the 

(a) Daughters. , , , 

deceased owner under any 

obligation to make over to a sister of theirs 
anything which their father, either on his 
death-bed or earlier, desired them to give 
her. The sons are, however, bound to sup¬ 
port unmarried sisters until their marriage. 
But an unmarried sister may elect to live in 
the house of any one of her brothers. And 
on her expressing her desire to do so, the 
Panch effecting a partition of the family 
property may allot some additional land 
to the brother under whose care the girl 
chooses to live. This additional land will 
be re-partitioned in equal shares amongst 
the brothers after their sister is married. 
But the bride-price (‘gonong-taka’) and 
presents of cattle (‘suk-mur’) received at the 
sister’s marriage will be retained by the 
brother or brothers who have borne 
expenses of her marriage. 

When a deceased Munda leaves 
unmarried daughter or daughters and no 
widow or son, the unmarried daughter or 
daughters will be entitled to the personal 
property left by their father, and will 
remain in possession of the lands left by the 
deceased till their marriage. Neither a 
daughter’s husband nor a daughter’s sons are 
entitled to inherit. 

In the absence of sons, or widow, or un¬ 
married daughters of a de¬ 
ceased Munda, his property 
goes to the nearest male agnate or agnates. 
If the deceased’s father is alive, the property 
passes to him. If he is dead, the brothers 
of tne deceased owner will inherit in equal 
shares. The sons of a pre-deceased brother 
will take the share that would have fallen 
to their father if he had been living at the 
time. On failure of father, brothers, and 
brother's sons, the next nearest male agnates 


the 


an 


( e) Bhayads. 


will inherit. Brother’s sons and other agnates 
take pir stirpes. 

The ‘Gor-Jonrea' or ghardijoa 
( f c t who ^ ve< 3 with his son-less 

or a Son-in-law deceased father-in-law till 
brought up in the death and assisted him 
his father-in- in his cultivation and other 
law's family. affairs till his death, will 

get all the moveable property left by the de¬ 
ceased, and such share of the real property 
as, according to the circumstances, the Panch 
mav think proper togiVe him, the rest going 
to the nearest male agnate or agnates. In 
cases where a son-in-law of the deceased has 
redeemed mortgages given by his deceased 
father-in-law during his life-time, he is 
allowed to remain in possession of the land 
till the nearest male agnate or agnates (the 
heir or heirs) of the deceased can repay the 
money paid by the son-in-law in redeeming 
the mortgage. Any land that may be given by 
the Panch to the ghar-dijoa may be enjoved 
bv him only so long as his wife (the daughter 
of the deceased owner) is alive, after which 
the inheritance passes to the nearest bh&ySd, 
as a daughter’s son does not inherit. When 
there are no agnates of the deceased left, 
the Panch may give the inheritance to the 
ghar-ciamad , but now-a-days the l&gan- 
panewala (landlord) may and successfully 
lav claim to and take possession of the 
lands of the heirless deceased tenant. 

Illegitimate sons of the deceased owner, 
or sons of the deceased’s 

(g) Illegitimate wife by a former husband, 
SuI1 ‘ do not get any share in the 

property left by the deceased. But if any 
such son had been living in the same house 
with the deceased, he is sometimes given a 
small plot of land for his maintenance, 
although he cannot claim this as a matter 
of right. He can have no legal right even 
to any lands that his father (the deceased 
owner) might have give** him to cultivate. 
And on the death of the father, he is bound 
to give up such lands if the legitimate heirs 
of the deceased owner so demand. Even 
when the deceased leaves no legetimate son 
and his widow taking a life-interest in the 
property allows the illegitimate son to 
continue to hold the lands, the latter is 
bound to give up the lands on the death of 
the widow, if the reversioners require him 
to do so. 

Sometimes when a sonless MundS gets 
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(/,; Adopted _ h f choobe *. one °! his 

son bh&3 ads -a cousin, nephew 

or grand-nephew, to be his 
prospective son, and calls a Panchayat of 
his kili . If the Panchayat, including, his other 
bhayads, think proper, the chosen relative 
may be adopted as a son, and take care of 
the old man and his property, and inherit his 
property on his death to the exclusion of 
the other agnates. If the adopted son is not a 
‘bh&vad\ he gets only his marriage expenses, 


a mora or so of paddy, some ploughs 
and plough-cattle such as may be thought 
proper by the Punch. If there is no ‘bhayad’ 
left, the Panch may make over the property 
left by the deceased to such adopted son, but 
if the landlord (lagan-pa new a la) objects, the 
adopted son, unless he is also a Lha\ad 
(agnate) of the deceased , tenant, cannot 
inherit, and the landlord can take possession 
of the lands himself. 

Sarat Chandra Hoy. 


THE ETHICAL TENDENCIES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION 

By Pramatha Nath Bosh, B. Sc. (Lond.) 


II 

LL the branches of Natural Science 
have made marvellous progress since 
the eighteenth century. It should be 
noted, however, that the central ideas which 
dominate them had been reached bv the 
ancients. The doctrine of evolution was 
clearly enunciated in India and Greece 
before the Christian Era, and was later on, 
taught in the schools of the Saracens. The 
Hindus had in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian Era risen to the modern conception 
of the immensity of the age of the world 
and of the vastitude of the changes it has 
undergone as well as of the transformation 
and dissipation of energy. I hey had also 
carried Chemistry and Astronomy to a high 
stage of development. I he ideas of the 
ancients, however, have been elaborated 
and developed in a manner which could 
not have been dreamt of by them. The 
advance made by Biology, Geology, Physics, 
and Chemistry during the last century, is 
phenomenal. The progress and popularisa¬ 
tion of these sciences have had a wholesome 
influence on the moral progress of the 
Occidental nations, in that they have 
extended the domain of Truth, eradicated 
superstition, and made man better fitted to 
adapt himself to the physical conditions of 
existence. But, that influence is not veiy 
great. Modern Natural Science has hitherto 
been concerned almost exclusively with the 
phenomenal world and taken but little 


accounr of the spiritual or ethical side of 
man. It has enabled man to withstand the 
hostile forces of the physical world better 
than before, but not those of the moral 
world. He has established his sovereignty 
over the macrocosm, but not over the 
microcosm, over the external, but not over 
the internal forces of Nature. Even a phi¬ 
losophic and cultured scientist like the late 
Prof. Huxlev, who could not but be 
acquainted with the arduous nature of the 
struggle for moral development, and the 
antagonism between it and the struggle for 
material progress, was so much under the 
influence of his Western environment, that 
he viewed the attempts to attain tranquility 
and salvation, whether Greek or Indian, 
which“ended in flight from the battle field,” 
as the “youthful discouragement of nonage t” 
The result of the practical applications 
of natural science has, on the whole, been 
distinctly adverse to ethical development. 
The labour-saving machinery and appli¬ 
ances which have come so largely into 
vogue, have created capitalism, one of 
the greatest curses of the Western Social 
State. No industry on a small scale and 
with a small capital can be remunerative 
at the present clay. Concentration of 
capital is the essential condition of modern 
industrial expansion. The success or failure 
of an industry depends chiefly upon the scale 
and quality of the machinery, and, there¬ 
fore, upon the amount of capital. The larger 
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the capital, the more will it command high 
class expensive machinery and appliances, 
the larger consequently will be the margin 
of profit. Thus capital tends to be con¬ 
centrated within a small section of the 
community. 

Capitalism is decidedly not making for 
moral progress. It has substituted urban for 
unquestionably healthier rural conditions of 
life and has led to enormous inequality 
in the distribution of wealth. The number 
of millionaires and multimillionaires has 
been growing but in inverse ratio to the 
number of the wretched poor on the brink 
of starvation. 'This poverty, in the forcible 
words of Prof. Huxley, is 

“ a condition in which food, warmth, and clothing 
which are necessary for the mere maintenance of the 
functions of the body in their normal state, cannot be 
obtained ; in which men, women and children arc forced 
to crowd into dens where decency is abolished and the 
most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are 
impossible of attainment . in which the pleasures 
within reach are reduced to brutality and drunken¬ 
ness ; in which pains accumulate at compound inter¬ 
est in the shape of starvation, disease, stunted develop¬ 
ment, and moral degradation • in which the prospect 
of even steady and honest industry is a lile ot unsuc¬ 
cessful battling with hunger rounded by a Pauper’s 
grave. I uke it to be a mere plain truth, that 
throughout industrial Kurope there is not a single 
large manufacturing city which is free from a large 
mass of people whose condition is exactly that des¬ 
cribed, and from a still greater mass, who, living just 
on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be 
precipitated into it.” 

“About one-third of the total population of London 
[says Dr. A. R. Wallace] are living miserable po¬ 
verty-stricken lives, the bulk of them with grinding, 
hopeless toil, only modified by the still worse condi¬ 
tions of want of employment with its accompaniments 
of harassing anxiety and partial starvation. And 
this is a true picture of what exists in all our great 
cities and to somewhat less degree of intensity over 
the whole country. There is surely very little indica¬ 
tion here of any improvement in the condition of the 
people. Can it he maintained, has it ever been 
suggested—that in the early part of the century [the 
19th century ] more than one-third of the inhabitants 
of London did not have sufficient of the bare necess¬ 
aries of life? In order that there may have been any 
considerable improvement, in any degree commensu¬ 
rate With the vast increase of wealth, a full half of 
the entire population of London must then have lived 
in this condition of want and misery; and I am not 
aware that any writer has ever suggested, much less 
proved, that such was the case. I believe, myself, 
that in no earlier period has there been such a 
large proportion of our population living in absolute 
want bel^w the margin of poverty, as at the present 
time.”* 

As corroborative of this statement, Dr. 

* “The Wonderful Century,” pp. 345-346. 


Wallace, writing in the beginning of the 
present ceftturv, cites figures from the reports 
of the Registrar General to show that the 
proportion of deaths in work-houses, hos¬ 
pitals, and in other public institutions for 
London, and also for England and Wales 
had been increasing during the closing 
years of the last century. In 1861 -65, the 
proportion was 16*2 percent.; in 1892—96 
it was 267. In England and Wales suicides 
increased most alarmingly from 1,347 in 
1861 to 2,796 in 1895, increase in pro¬ 
portion to population during the same 
period having been from 67 per million to 
92 per million. 

Serious crime has been increasing. The 
number of persons tried for indictable of¬ 
fences rose from 50,494 in 1899 to 59,960 
in 190 f, and to 68,116 in 1908. 

“ t he evidence for the enormous increase 
of the toral mass of misery and want,” says 
Dr. Wallace, “is overwhelming, while that 
it has increased even faster than the increase 
of population is, to my mind, almost equally 
clear.”"' 

Such is the picture of the present condi¬ 
tion of the mass of the people in the West 
drawn by foremost Western writers, them¬ 
selves eminent men of science skilled in 
weighing evidence. 

Besides capitalism, over-production is 
another serious evil caused by labour-saving 
machinery. A great deal more is produced 
by the West, than is required by it. Con¬ 
sequently, the manufacturers of the West have 
to seek for markets in Asia and Africa. 

1 his is the chief reason of the exploitation of 
these continents by the Western Powers, by 
methods which are often cruel and morally 
indefensible. They are impelled to this sort 
of career by sheer necessity. They can¬ 
not help it. 1 here are men in the West 
who sincerely wish to do away with wars 
altogether if they could. But all the same, 
the armaments of the West have been in¬ 
creasing apace ; and they will continue to 
increase apace so long as Industrialism pre¬ 
vails as it does now. New markets—which 
in Western vocabulary has come to mean 
possessions or spheres of influence — must be 
found for the ever-increasing manufacturers 
of Europe. 

Over-production and Capitalism —the 
effects as we have seen, of the industrial 

* 14 The Wonderful Century,” p. 363. 
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application of modern Science—are the 
principal causes of the prevailing spirit of 
militarism and of imperialism in the West. 
The large armies and navies maintained by 
the great Powers are as much for defence at 
home as for defence and offence abroad, for 
the protection and expansion of their inter¬ 
ests in Asia and Africa. The great wars of 
the future will be fought not so much for 
interests in Europe as for interests outside 
Europe. The settled policy of the great 
Powers hitherto has been to partition 
Asia and Africa among them, and peaceful 
diplomatic delimitation of spheres of 
influence may not be always practicable. 

The railways and steam navigation, by 
promoting friendly intercourse between the 
East and the West, might have knit the 
bonds of human brotherhood closer, but 
they have so far tended rather to loosen 
them by facilitating the transport of Western 
merchandise, Western troops, and Western 
engines of destruction, and by rendering 
possible the Government or control of 
tropical and subtropical regions from 
temperate Europe. Labour-saving machi¬ 
nery could not have done the harm it has 
done if it had not been helped by cheap and 
quick means of transit. But for these its 
produce could not have been sent abroad 
on such an extensive scale as it is now, nor 
could it have competed with the handmade 
manufactures of the industrially backward 
peoples so successfully as it does now, and 
the Western Powers would not have been 
so eager to possess or control the markets 
of Asia and Africa as they are now. 

The influence of the numerous improve¬ 
ments effected in arms and ammunition by 
modern Science has been highly detrimental 
to the well-being of mankind in general and 
of the weaker peoples of the world in parti¬ 
cular. Might has generally been right in this 
world. But the improved arms of long 
range and precision, and the explosives 
which have so largely come into use in 
recent times, have made might much 
mightier than ever before. The weak and 
ignorant have generally been always more or 
less oppressed or exploited by the strong and 
cunning, but never so fearlessly, extensively 
and systematically as at the present day. 

The moral results of the racial contact 
under such circumstances have been disas¬ 


trous alike for the powerful and the weak, for 
the conquerors and the conquered. 

Says Mr. C. H. Pearson in his National 
Life and Character, 

“Let us conceive the leading European nations 
to be stationary, while the black and yellow Belt, 
including China, Malaysia, India, Central Africa and 
Tropical America is all teeming with life, developed 
by industrial enterprise, fairly well administered by 
native governments, and owning the greater part of the 
carrying trade of the world. Can any one suppose 
that, in such a condition of political society, the habitual 
temper of mind of Europe would not be profound¬ 
ly changed? Depression, hopelessness, a disregard 
of invention and improvement would replace the 
sanguine confidence of races that at present are always 
panting for new worlds to conquer." 

“The result so far in Africa,” says Dr. 
Wallace, “has been the sale of vast quantities 
of rum and gunpowder; much blood¬ 
shed, owing to the objection of the natives 
to the seizure of their lands and cattle; 
great demoralisation of black and white, 
and the condemnation of the conquered 
tribes to a modified form of slavery.”* 

The effect of domineering over the weaker 
peoples of the world upon the character 
of the stronger peoples of the West has 
been highly prejudicial. 

One of the most important effects of the 
innumerable and interminable inventions 
for gratifying our senses has been to 
multiply our wants excessively and thus to 
intensify the struggle for existence to an 
inordinate extent. The animal necessities 
of civilised life render a certain amount 
of struggle almost inevitable. But the 
object of true progress should be to 
minimise, not to increase it. The more 
our energies are absorbed by it, the less 
room there is for their employment in 
the higher struggle of the soul for the 
attainment of a better condition. 

The marvellous mechanical progress of 
the age has rendered a simple ethical life 
almost an impossibility in the West. Work 
under modern Western conditions with 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, and a multi¬ 
tude of other ingenious contrivances for 
condensing a large amount of work within 
a small amount of time, causes a wear 
and tear of the nervous system, the repara¬ 
tion of which necessitates a rather high 
standard of living and an infinity of inven¬ 
tions for the gratification of our senses 

♦ “The Wonderful Centliry”, p. 372. 
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fosters and promotes it. As there is no 
limit to mechanical development, there is 
also no limit to the elevation of the stand¬ 
ard of living; and the ceaseless rise of this 
standard implies an equally ceaseless struggle 
for the acquisition and accumulation of 
wealth. Mechanical elaboration has also 
contributed to the intensity of this struggle 
by making concentration of capital an in¬ 
dispensable condition of industrial develop¬ 
ment and commercial expansion on which 
Western civilisation rests. There has never 
been a community of any size which emerg¬ 
ed out of the primitive stage of existence in 
which certain sections have not been ardent 
votaries of Mammon. But there never has 
been a civilised society in which Mam- 
monism has been so universally prevalent 
as in the Western social state of the present 
day. The high born as well as the low-born, 
the educated and cultured as well as the 
uneducated and ignorant, all are eagerly 
engaged in the insane race for wealth ; and 
in that motley group there may occasionally 
be recognised even ministers of religion, who 
know or should know better than other 
people that it would be easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
They cannot resist the influence of their 
environment. They can no more help being 
carried along by the tide of material pro¬ 
gress than a piece of floating wood can 
help being drifted by the rushing stream. 

Continuous increase of luxury, besides the 
moral degeneration to which it inevitably 
leads sooner or later, is attended by other 
far-reaching evils. It is undeniable, that 
a large number of the Western working¬ 
men are now better lodged, better fed, and 
better clothed than they were half a century 
ago, but the gulf between their material 
condition and that of their masters is wider 
than ever. The relative poverty of the 
Western working man has increased where 
his actual poverty has not. Therein lies the 
secret of the growing discontent and restless¬ 
ness among the comparatively well-to-do 
labouring classes in Europe. The increase 
of luxury naturally begins at the top of the 
social scale. When a desire for it reaches 
the bottom, as it must do sooner or later, 
there is heart-burning. With every addition 
to the wealth nnd luxury of the upper 
classes, unless there be a corresponding ad¬ 


dition to the wealth and luxury of the lower 
classes, the latter will be discontented and 
will clamour for a rise in their wages and 
for shorter working hours. After a period 
of loss and anxiety on the side of the 
masters, and ot misery and barbarity on the 
side of the working men, the dispute be¬ 
tween them is compromised, but never satis¬ 
factorily settled. As the standard of 
luxury is perpetually rising in the West, the 
struggle between capital and labour is 
perpetually recurring. 

The antimoral tendencies of the material 
development promoted by the practical 
applications of Western Science have been 
deepened and strengthened by the theory of 
the “survival of the fittest,” which of late 
has obtained such prominence in Western 
thought. Instead of being looked upon as 
a mere hypothesis to account tor the genesis 
of specific forms, it has come also to be 
regarded, though most illogically, as if it 
were a doctrine in conformity with which 
man should live and should behave towards 
his fellow-man. No biologist of note would 
openly countenance such a monstrous per¬ 
version of the evolution theory. He would 
be the first to point out, that the “fittest” 
who may survive in the struggle for exis¬ 
tence, whether it be the individual or the 
nation, may not be ethically the best, but, 
on the contrary, may often be the very 
reverse. But, all the same, Western society 
is so deeply imbued with the evolutional, 
which has come to be synonymous with the 
gladiatorial view of life, that its estimation 
of moral qualities is becoming more and 
more dependent upon the measure of cosmic 
success to which they may contribute. It 
is forgotten that what is popularly under¬ 
stood as worldly prosperity is so inadequately 
apportioned to moral worth, that the cross 
may almost be said to be emblematic of the 
life of the good in this world. The moral 
standard of evolutional ethics estimates 
actions by their conduciveness to the 
“efficiency of the social organism.” “Effici¬ 
ency” being usually interpreted in its 
material sense, the ideal indicated by such a 
standard must necessarily be a low one. 
Conformity to it favours ceaseless and 
energetic struggle for the acquisition of 
material prosperity. It tends to develop a 
certain amount of what may be called com¬ 
mercial honesty and truthfulness, and such 
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qualities as industry and perserverance, 
which should be regarded as qualities only 
so long as they are not misdirected. When 
misdirected they retard rather than favour 
the growth of the higher virtues of 
self-sacrificing benevolence, charity and 
mercy. 

Normally industrial and commercial 
expansion is antagonistic to the military 
spirit and favours peace and the virtues it 
fosters. And in. the nascent stage of modern 
industrialism, the Manchester politicians 
expected the Angel of Peace to descend 
in a “drapery of calico. 1 ’ Their expectation, 
however, has not been realised. The 
relation of modern industrialism to mili¬ 
tarism has been rather that of allies than 
of enemies. Extreme concentration of 
capital on the one hand, and extreme 
poverty on the other, immense increase 
in the elaboration and complexity of the 
conditions of life and ceaseless rise of the 
standard of comforts and luxuries leading 
to perpetual enhancement of the intensity 
of the struggle for animal existence and 
to inordinate greed for wealth, and the 
substitution of urban fora decidedly health¬ 
ier rural condition of life on an enormous 
scale, are some of the other evils which 
have flowed from modern industrialism. 
Indirectly, it has been favourable to the 
growth of egoistic, and unfavourable to 
the development of altruistic qualities. 

Modern Science on its theoretical side 
has led to most commendable results. On 
its practical side also, in medicine and 
surgery, its effect has been to alleviate 
human misery. But the good thus con¬ 
ferred is confined to an insignificant frac¬ 


tion of humanity, and is far outweighed by 
the evils wrought by its excessive industrial 
applications. If modern science had not 
lent its aid so largely to inordinate material 
progress, and had kept more within the 
bounds of intellectual culture and ethical 
development, we would have unqualified 
praise for it. But its wonderful and cease¬ 
less mechanical inventions, which form 
such a fertile theme for exuberant encomi¬ 
um in the West, arouse in us feelings of 
anxiety and apprehension. 

Western civilisation is in its adolescent 
stage. What its ultimate character will be 
when it has attained the equipoise and 
maturity of advanced age it is impossible 
to predict. But there are signs which make 
one hopeful, that it will at no distant date 
emerge from the predatory or egoistic to 
the ethical or altruistic stage. The recent 
progress of the socialistic movement, the 
recurring conflict between capital and 
labour in the West, and the yearly increas¬ 
ing competition of the hitherto industrially 
backward races like the Chinese and the 
Japanese are sapping the foundations of 
Western Industrialism. With its downfall, 
the evils which it has led to and which we 
have tried to indicate above may be expected 
to vanish. But the good which it has done 
by bringing together the various races and 
religions of the world will remain, and 
there will probably be inaugurated an era 
of peace and of civilisation, which, broad- 
based upon the intellectual and ethical ac¬ 
quisitions of the past, will be grander and 
more catholic than any the world has wit¬ 
nessed as yet. 


THE MAN IN TURKEY 

By K. P. Jayaswal, b.a. (Oxon.) 


II 

N the 14th of April General Shefket 
was seen talking gravely to the mili¬ 
tary chiefs in the Club at Salonica. 
The time was critical, the talk momentous. 
Upon that talk nothing less than the future 


of a great Oriental nation depended. Should 
liberty or despotism rule in Turkey ?—was 
the problem which needed solution by 
that talk. In Stamboul, as the Turks call 
Constantinople, the work of July—that 
beautiful month known in the annals of 
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the human race as the favorite month of 
Liberty—the work of July, 1908, was undone ; 
the Parliament abolished, depotism supreme, 
and the tyranny of Abdul Hamid again set 
loose. This was the intelligence which 
Mahmud Shefket broke to the club. He 
said : 

“The telegram from Constantinople seemed to 
indicate that despotism has been re-established 
there. If this is so, 1 sh dl not regard the Government 
as legitimate.” 



Mahmud Shefket Pasha. 

The next sentence decided the destiny 
of Turkey : 

“I have wired to the authorities at Stamboul that 
if the news is true, the Third Army Corps will march at 
once on Constantinople, cost what it will, to restore the 
Ottoman constitution.” 

*‘I am devoted/’ he addressed to the chiefs of his 
army, ”1 ain devoted, body and soul, to the cause 
and in order to succeed in my task 1 ask of you 
absolute obedience.” 


Needless to say that the demand was 
solemnly complied with, the officials to a 
man being already sworn members of what 
is now known as the Committee of Union 
and Progress. 

The machinery of the Young Turkish 
energy spread the marshaPs discourse to the 
club all over the country like wild-fire in 
no time. It was a declaration of war against 
the perjured Padishah, the monarch who 
had broken faith with his people. It was 
also a war against that false authority 
which was said to have been derived from 
Islamic theology, (Sheri’at) and which claim¬ 
ed to wipe off the liberty of man represented 
by the constitution. The leader of the 
Macedonian vanguard published in his 
manifesto, when the army besieged the 
capital, the memorable passage : 

“The aim and the duty of the Army is to prove that 
there exists not and there cannot exist any law or any 
power above our constitution.”* 

On the 13th of April the First Army Corps 
at Constantinople seduced and instigated by 
the gold and theological spies of Abdul 
Hamid rebelled against the Parliament and 
all that the Parliament meant and represent¬ 
ed. It was, it may be remarked here 
par parenthese , the very army which had 
been instrumental in coercing Abdul Hamid 
into changing his sovereign character from 
a despot to a constitutional monarch in 
July of the year preceding. On the 14th 
Shefket made his memorable speech and 
published it to the world. The sceptic 
world smiled and scoffed. The circums¬ 
tances were such that the outside world 
looking at the face of things was justified 
in treating the bold challenge and confidence 
with which it was conveyed as mere 
“bluff”. The rear of Mahmud Shefket was 
exposed to the Bulgarians and the Greeks, 
and there was the Second Army Corps at 
Adrianople which might oppose the 
Macedonians on their way. Then, there 
was the problem of transport of the Army 
from Salonica to Constantinople. The 
Railway was in the hands of a foreign 
company, and, apart from this difficulty, 
it was only a single line system, with sparse 
sidings and a poor locomotive stock. The 

# See McCullagh, The Fall 0/ Abdul Hamid, p. 156. 
Mr. Me Cullagh's work is very brilliant, just and 
generally the best book in English on the Turkish 
Revolution. 
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Times with its superior contempt declared 
that Shefket could not reach the skirts of 
Constantinople “in less than three weeks;” 
and that even then the hostile First Army 
Corps would never allow the Macedonians 
to concentrate against the capital. 

But Mahmud Shefket was a general and 
a general of a very superior order. He 
knew before he sent out the challenge that 
he was fully capable of surmounting all 
these obstacles which looked to the outside 
world so enormous. The result was that 
instead of three weeks he took only three 
days in arriving within an easy distance 
of the capital. The meteoric action re¬ 
minded the daily reader of telegraphic news 
of Napoleonic movements. The greatest mili¬ 
tary critics described it as a “glorious feat of 
military art.” 4 " No sooner had he received 
the tidings of the treachery of the First 
Army Corps at Constatinople than he sent 
out troops and seized Chatalja, a vital 
point in the defences of Constantinople. 
This like a true general he did on his own 
responsibility. To secure his rear and 
flanks, he won over, before starting on his 
march, the Albanian tribes and the Greek 
and Bulgarian bands. When the tocsin of 
Shefket’s pronouncement rang, Niazi and 
Enver, the two symbolical heroes of the 
July 1 evolution, ran from their diplo¬ 
matic posts in Europe to Salonica. Niazi 
negotiated with the Albanians ; he 
and Enver charmed the Christian moun¬ 
taineers with the spell of their enthusiasm 
and catholicity. Under directions of Mah¬ 
mud Shefket, they formed three thousands 
of these fedais ,| the political romantics, 
rough Albanians, Greeks and Bulgars, into 
battalions of volunteers who marched with 
the army under the collective name of “ The 
Army of Liberty.” The agents of Mahmud 
Shefket convinced the officers at Adrianople 
of the bad faith of the Sultan. Almost all 
of the Adrianople Corps was left to guard 
against a Bulgarian eruption and thus the 
rear was also made physically secure. 

Above all, the general took a precaution 
which not only illustrates his keen intellect 
and foresight but also the methods which 

* The Fall of Abdul Hamid, p. 213. 

t Knight, The Awakening of Turkey , p. 339. Mr. 
Me Cullagh says on the authority of Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha himself that the number of these Romantics who 
offered their services was 13,000, 


Young Turkey had to adopt under the 
existing circumstances. There was espio¬ 
nage ; so there had to be instituted a contre 
espionage. 

You cannot forget the grave face of the 
Turk which would change from the parch¬ 
ment colour to the dying paleness when 
he is recalling the hoirors of the spy¬ 
ing system of the old regime. The first 



Niazi Bev. 


thing he would tell you would be that two 
men together would not think of passing 
an hour in conversation apart from others, 
as that would seal the fate of one or 
both of them to a grave in the deep of the 
Bosphorus, He would recall instances how 


THE MAN IN TURKEY 


his particular friend was stolen away from 
the military school or college, or how a 
particular officer had mysteriously disap¬ 
peared the night following the day he made 
some indiscreet remark to a man whom he 
took to he a respectable man or a friend 
worthy to give out his mind to on the affairs 
of the day. Espionage was perfected by 



Enver Bey. 


Abdul Hamid to a degree as had been un¬ 
known to history before. There were spies 
upon spies ; and a competition among spies 
to invent lies and create new bogies for the 
morbid mind of the Sultan, which gave birth 
to a general insecurity among the populace. 
This necessitated a system of contre espion¬ 
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age opposed to that of the tyrant. The spies 
of the Young Turks were, however, from the 
best of the Turkish race. Mahmud Shefket 
expected the spies of Abdul Hamid in hi§ 
invading army, and as poison must be 
counteracted by poison, he filled the army 
with Young Turk officers, about 100 to a 
batallion, disguised as ordinary soldiers and 
volunteers. They were spies and propa¬ 
gandists in one. They were to find out the 
agents of the Sultan and to instil patriotism 
and enthusiasm into the peasant private 
and rough volunteer. With these precautions 
marched the Army of Liberty to strike at 
the tyranny and perfidy at Stambul. 

On the 18th the advanced portion of that 
army reached Kutchuck-Tchemedjie, a 
point 14 kilometres from the capital. It was 
an army whose parallel was not seen before 
where Osmanli ruled. It was composed 
of elements which had been dogmatically 
proclaimed to be unmalleable together. The 
impossible was seen to be possible. Moslems, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, Christians and 
Jews—all the elements in the Turkish 
Empire formed the Army of Liberty in 
moving as one man propelled by the same 
sentiments and possessing the one and the 
same soul in Mahmud Shefket. 

To take Stamboul was to save Turkey, but 
to take it by a general cannonade was to 
lose that heritage of conquest known as 
European Turkey. A stray shell on the 
roof of a house occupied by a foreign 
subject was to give a vvished-for-occasion 
to the European Powers to interfere in the 
Civil War. 'Their interference would have 
meant to a certainty the end of the occu¬ 
pation of Turkey in Europe. But to wait 
outside for a long period was to give the 
enemy time—the enemy who was at bay and 
who was capable of any desparate act to 
ruin the invaders, for instance, a massacre 
of foreigners. As a matter of fact, Shefket 
did receive a telegram on the 23rd April* 1 * 
that such a massacre was in the contemplation 
of the Red Sultan. Further parleying was 
both dangerous and unnecessary, all plans 
having been fully matured by this 
time. The 23rd was a Friday, the day 
of the Imperial mosque-going called the 
Selamlik. The Sultan had come out to 
receive those shouts of his soldiery brought 

* Sir W. Ramsay The Revolution in Constant 
tinople and Turkey , p. 83. 
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out every Friday to form Abdul Hamid’s 
prayer-pageant. While the shouts went 
forth— 

Padishahim Chok Yasha 

“Long live the Padisha!”— 
and while he was listening to the stereo¬ 
typed admonition, which has lost its force 
by long familiarity —Maghrour lanma 
Padishahim serden buytik Allah var! -‘Be 
not proud, O Sovereign, God is greater 
than thou ait,’ while he was listening to 
this sonorous warning at the gate of the 
mosque, a French paper of the Young 
Turks selling in the narrow streets, up and 
down the hills upon which Stamboul 
is perched, described in bold letters the 
Selamlik of April 23rd as the last Selamlik 
of Abdul Hamid II. 

The National Assembly gathered within 
the lines of the investing 25,000**, declared 
under the presidency of the veteran courtier 
H. H, Said Pasha, who is now the President 
of the Senate, who had been several times 
the Grand-Vizir of Abdul Hamid, and who 
even now cannot shake off the court habits 
marked with what is called Oriental servi¬ 
lity— bending to the very floor he stands 
upon when receiving or mak ng every series 
of Salams under this the greatest grandee 
of Turkey, the National Assembly, in secret 
conclave, decided upon the deposition of the 
dishonest Sultan and a cry at San Stefano 
went forth, “Long live Mahmud V.,” at 
the time when Hamid was being cheered as 
Padishah by his troops. The movements 
planned by Shefket were now executed to a 
precision which has been described as 
“German” by European critics. When 
the soldiers returned to their barracks 
from the Selamlik they found the barracks 
conveniently occupied by the Macedonians.! 
The night following Shefket closed in the 
city in a semi-circle, and threw in his troops 
from different points. Fights ensued ; and 
who were most prominent in the fight ? They 
were the white-capped fedais, the Roman¬ 
tics ; and to them Shefket allowed the honour 
of capturing the Taxim, the staunchest point 

* According to the authentic calculation of Mr. 
Me Cullagh, this denotes, in round numbers, the total 
strength of Mahmud Shefket’s army, while the gar¬ 
rison within the capital numbered 29,000. 

Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey , 


of Abdul Hamid’s soldiers. By noon the 
city was in the hands of Mahmud Shefket. 

Then followed the execution of the pacific 
measures of the commander-in-chief which 
gave occasion for high praises from European 
eye-witnesses of an exceptional order and 
the sobriety of the army, which they held, 
was the outcome of the Oriental virtue of 
abstinence from spirituous drinks. Volunteers 
and pupils of the military college were 
charged with the protection of the city and 
the foreigners, and they performed their 



Djemaleddin Effendj, 

l'lie Sheikh-til-Islam who gave the fatwa for the 
deposition of Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

duty so well that no foreign writer, whether 
sympathetic or otherwise, could fail to 
notice it. 

In accordance with the diplomatic an¬ 
nouncement of the commander-in-chief that 
“The soldiers of liberty had not taken up arms in 
order to dethrone the Sultan, but in order to support 
the endangered constitution ; if, however, through the 
misguided conduct of foolish persons, any other course 
of action towards the Sultan should be forced on those 
who are defending the State, the blame for such action 
must rest on those who have provoked it.*” 

♦Ramsay, Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey, 
p. 89. 
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and in accordance with a Fatwah * 
of the Sheikh-ul-lslam, head of the reli¬ 
gion (something like the Raj Purohit of 
Hindu Sovereigns), and the decision of the 
National Assembly, Mahmud Shefket 
dethroned Abdul Hamid. Reshad Effendi 
brought out of his luxurious captivity in the 
Dolme Baghche palace, changed place with 
Hamid, who was taken to the very place 
from where liberty had emerged for the 
Turkish people under our hero. To Salonica 
Mahmud Shefket sent the ex-Sultan, preach¬ 
ing, as if, by the act, that liberty is liberty to 
all but to tyranny. 

The new Soverign of the Commander-in- 
chief offered him a horse, which he refused, 
saying that he had no stable for such 
an animal. This shows that after his 
victory the modesty of Shefket remained 
unchanged. He remained and remains the 
same pure and spiritual man who, had 
he been allowed his own choice, would 

* “Though primarily a religious act, it cannot originate 
from the head of the religion, the Sheikh-ul-lslam, 
but only from the Fetva Emine, who is a very old man, 
much respected. If he should grant the Fetva that 
the Sultan is unfit to reign, this must be countersigned 
first by the Sheikh-ul-lslam, next by the Grand Vi/ier 
and the Minister of War; then it becomes effective. 
I am assured by a good authority that this is the full 
course of procedure; but most accounts omit the 
Fetva-Emine or assign a quite subordinate .-.hare 
to him. The question is submitted to him in the form 
of a general question of law: if a commander of the 
faithful is guilty of such and such acts, is it lawful to 
depose him? Should the Fetva go forth “it is lawful,” 
the Sultan is thereby deposed, and the next heir 
according to Ottoman custom (<.*., the eldest male 
of the family) succeeds him,” Ramsay, Revolution 
in Constantinople , p. 112. 


have preferred the life of the student to 
that of the soldier. He is now the Minister 
of War there, with the same determination 
as was seen at Stefano, when he said 
”1 wil die but I will not return.” 

As the Minister of War, he would not re¬ 
turn from the Sublime Porte without giving 
Turkey an army, which, as he has 
promised to the Sultan and his country at 
the last birthday of Mahmud V., which must 
be counted as a factor in the peace of the 
three continents,—Asia, Africa and Europe. 
There has been a crop of self-styled “friends 
of Turkey” in Western Europe, who have 
taken upon themselves the gratuitous task 
of advising Shefket Pasha to divert his 
attention from what they call ‘undue 
militarism’ to other reforms, for instance, 
education. But he believes in the truth 
expressed in the Sanskrit verse : “It is 
under the shadow of the sword that arts 
and sciences flourish”which, of course, 
the European powers also believe in at 
heart. To Turkey, to exist in Europe 
is the problem, whose ultimate determina¬ 
tion rests upon a strong arm and strong 
iron. Existence secured, other things 
can be thought of. They are as a matter 
of fact, being thought of. Youths have been 
deputed to learn industries and technical 
sciences. Experts in mining, irrigation 
and finance have been employed. Sources 
of revenue are being tapped. All these are 
being done, but all these could be done only 
under the shadow of the sword, which has 
been promised and being afforded by the 
genius of Mahmud Shefket Pasha. 

* ^ sTRSfvm || 


THE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION IN 
CHANDRAGUPTA’S REIGN 

By Norendranath Law, m.a. 


Section I. 

Land routes and conveyances • 
CONSIDERING the vast extent of the 
empire of Chandragupta, embracing 
as it did the whole of Northern India 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, 


an area wider even than that of 
British India, it is evident that the machi¬ 
nery of government by which the adminis* 
tration of this mighty empire was carried 
on was highly elaborate and developed, 
the product of evolution through centuries* 
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It implied the existence of all the principal 
factors on which depends the efficiency of 
such governments, viz., a well-disciplined 
army of sufficient strength, a well-organized 
system of administration and a well-deve¬ 
loped system of communication by which the 
heart of the empire was brought into constant 
and vital connection with its distant and 
various parts. We shall have occasion to 
speak in another place of the organization 
of Chandragupta’s army and administra¬ 
tion. In the present paper, we shall confine 
ourselves to an account of the means of 
communication that existed in Chandra¬ 
gupta’s time, the network of roads, trade- 
routes and water-routes, &c., that radiating 
from the centre at Pataliputra towards the 
four quarters of the empire covered up the 
entire territory embraced by it. Among 
the principal agencies of transport, we 
shall have to refer to vehicles and convey¬ 
ances as also to ships and boats which 
established and carried on the intercourse 
not only between the different parts of the 
country along the recognized water-routes 
but also the intercourse of the empire with 
the outside world across the seas. 

As 1 have already said, the trade routes 
led towards all the four quarters of the 
empire—north, south, cast and west as is 
apparent from the passages quoted below. 
The number of routes in each direction 
seems to have been determined by con¬ 
sideration of traffic. From this standpoint, 
Kautilya regards the routes leading to the 
south as more important than those leading 
to the Himalayas, for while the latter 
brought to market the supply of blankets, 
skins and horses, the former facilitated the 
supply of such valuable commodities as 
diamonds, pearls, precious stones, gold and 
conch shells of which Southern India was 
the noted home for ages. On the same 
considerations, it is also stated that of the 
southern trade-routes the more important 
were those that passed by a larger number 
of mines, carried a larger volume of traffic 
in merchandise of various kinds and were 
hence made use of by a larger number of 
men. There were also other routes leading 
to the east and to the west, the importance 
of which was also determined as above .® 


One of these routes was undoubtedly what 
has been mentioned in Megasthenes as the 
“Royal Road”** connecting Pataliputra 
with the Indus-valley and enabling the 
power of Chandragupta to be felt even in 
the regions of the North-Western frontiers 
which had been newly wrested from the 
hands of Seleucus Nikator. • 

But roads and trade-routes*)* had a poli¬ 
tical importance besides the economic. To 
have control over them meant over-reaching 
the enemy. They were the means of transport 
of troops, messengers, envoys as well as 
weapons, armour, chariots, pack-animals 
&c. Roads and trade-routes were of various 
kinds with various designations. They 
were classified, first , according as they were 
used by beasts of burden, men on foot or in 
conveyances, and, secondly , according to the 
destinations they led to. Thus, the ?;r 5 TOFri 
(4 dandas or 32 ft. wide) was the King’s high¬ 
way. It took its name evidently from the 
fact that the king used it on solemn occa¬ 
sions when it was guarded by soldiers with 
drawn swords and cleared of the crowd. There 
were 6 such roads in a city, three running 
north and south and three east and west. 
TON was the broad road 4 dandas or 32 ft. 
wide along which chariots could run with 
case. There is also mention of a WTO 
apparently meant for smaller chariots for it 
was only 5 aratnis or 10 ft. wide. The 
qrgqq having a width of 4 aratnis or 8 ft. 
was the road meant for cattle in general, 
while there were the ipgiq'gqsj reserved for the 
larger animals and the ^WSFTO for the smaller 
ones having a width of 2 aratnis or 4 ft. 

strifes:wi: 

1 qfaranrot sitout: i" 

—Bk. vii. 1 

* Bk. IV, Fragm. LVI, Megasthenes. 

t tflfa:; fa v&nz- 

i fwpt' 

^ I—Bk. VII, Wlfafafipi 4)1*1 wqg'w 

qfaro: ufa&T, &c.—Bk. I, ijirofafa: i 

t f*rafasfwiT%’* Tiswifigwm: giTrrw’ 

1 *r i—Bk. I, 

*4i: Twwroforo 'ar^WVii *fa 

faw*r:—Bk. II, ^rfaltr i 
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There were routes separately meant for asses 
and camels (gffijqq) and these routes were 
such as could be used whatever might have 
been the season or the nature of the soil 
through which they passed. Besides the roads 
meant for beasts of burden and other ani¬ 
mals there was also distinguished a ^q^ 
(cart-track) which admitted of larger 

volume of a traffic than the qj^qq and the 
aratnis or 4 ft. wide) meant for pedes¬ 
trians only and the wnq is the road taken 
by men carrying merchandise on their 
shoulders. 0 Of these roads and routes, 
some have been singled out in the Artha- 
sastra as trade-routes proper (qfacjnre) ; these 

are the qi^qsj, ^q^T and The 

reason of this distinction seems to be that 
the trade-routes were usually of very 
great length and passed through a variety 
of soils and climes. 

As I have already mentioned, there was 
also a class of roads that were designated 
according to their destinations. The ^rjqsr 
(4 dandas or 32 ft. wide) was the road 
leading to the districts. The road leading 
to pastures was known as fqftctqsi and was 
of the same breadth. The approaches to 
the forts in the centre of 400 and 800 villages 
were known respectively as ^faigisrqEf and 
Wfrwtr and were of equal breadth with the 
preceding.*)* The ^fNfaqsi led to the fields 
under cultivation (^tfa = seed or grain). The 
road leading to a military station was called 
the ^qnj. The as the name indicates, 

led to the cremation-grounds while the nwm 
was a thoroughfare which led to and 
through a village. The above four classes 
of roads were all 8 dandas or 64 ft. wide. 
The paths to forests were known as wro 
(4 dandas or 32 ft. wide) and those leading 
to elephant-forests were called ^%%3q*T (2 
dandas or 16 ft. wide). The roads leading 
to or passing over elevated and difficult 

* Bk. II, Bk. Ill, and 

Bk. vii, TOifq 
Bk. vii. 1 

urn wmflffonra* 1 

—Bk. II, I 


places like embankments were designated as 
ffjqsr (4 dandas or 32 ft. wide). 0 

Besides the above classes of roads there 
are mentioned a few other roads which were 
peculiar to forts. These were f: — 

(i) i e., roads for chariots paved 

with planks cut from the trunks of palms 
or with broad and thick slabs of stones, 
(ii) q^t^t, which was a broad passage 
between two towers (q?r??rar). (iii) fWT, 
which was the pasSsage meant for the gods, 
(iv) Paths which were as broad as a danda 
(8 ft.) or two and were called ^1%: 1 

Among other minor roads may be men¬ 
tioned the the name for a defile or a 
small path admitting passage for a single 
man.J w* is a small passage through 
fields§ &c. and fafau§n|| is a road in the city 
upon which the workshop for the State 
goldsmith was built. 

The free flow of traffic along the establish¬ 
ed roads and trade-routes was naturally one 
of the cares of the State and all interference 
with it was punishable. Suitable fines were 
imposed for blocking passage, and they 
varied with the importance of the roads.^f 
The fines for blocking or digging some of the 
roads mentioned above are thus laid down 
in the Arthasastra -for ^j^qwt and *njtsiqq 
12 panas, for ^iq^jqst 24 panas, for ^fa%qqs? 
54 panas, for §gqq and qsrqsj 600 panas, for 
ijlsu«Tq*I and 200 panas, for stwipaqq, 

500 panas, for *l?qq and faqfaqq 

1000 panas; for digging the roads too deep 
four times the above fines were inflicted. 

We now proceed to give an account of 
the various types of vehicles, conveyances 
and other means of land carriage which 
were then in use. First come chariots , the 
construction of which was placed under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of chariots, 
OcqT^TSf) who had to see that the chariots 
built corresponded to the various sizes and 
types in vogue ; for there are mentioned no 
less than 7 different sizes of chariots with 
a normal height of 10 purushas i.e.> 10 ft. but 
with a width ranging from 6 to 12 ft. 

* —Bk. II. 

t —Bk. II. 

t wifawnfowr:, XII. 

§ Bk. in. 

|| sqqrfcro:—Bk. 11. 

H Bk. HI. 
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There are also mentioned 6 varieties of 
chariots for different purposes. Thus the 
was the chariot for the gods, the 
was the festal chariot, the was the war 

chariot, the infonfro was that used ordinarily 
for travelling. There was another class of 
war chariots called the trcTprfOTTfTO which 
was used in expeditions directed against 
the enemy’s country. Lastly, there was the 

Siffair or the chariot used in the period of 
training.* 5 * 

Among minor vehicles f we have the 
qgini flt which was a small cart, the 
which was a cart of medium size drawn by 
bulls, and the toz or the big cart. The carts 
were in very general use and a brisk trade 
in them was carried on to meet the demand.£ 

The chariots, carts§ and other vehicles 
were usually drawn by camels, bulls and 
horses.|| The cart-driver was called . 

Lastly the or palanquin was also 

a means of conveyance. qtftqfT was another 
variety of the same. 

As regards the king’s conveyance, great 
precautions were taken to ensure his per¬ 
sonal safety, when he rode a horse, &c., or 
was carried in a chariot or other vehicles. 
Hereditary grooms, drivers,&c.,were appoint¬ 
ed in order that they might be trustworthy, 
and there were stringent punishments meted 
out to those who caused hurt to royal 
horses, elephants or carriages or blocked 
the passages.* 5 " 5 * 


* Bk. 11. 

t Wlft TOP* ; TO TO" 

w 11, 1 

\ mreanwfar* fro?jw. ()—- 

Bk. v, 

8 ^ Bk. VII, 

f*WTOTOTO?T fwr:—Bk. II, jta*; I 

m' to:—B k. x, TOTOrofwftfnr 

*r—(P- 369)- 

II TOTOTOt *1 Bk. VII, 

tfTOtTO—(P, 3*5)- 


f ^ Bk. II, 


** *ifa8TO l fa fo T WTO T TTOlfltq —Bk. I, *rr*f- 
Bk > lV » Ufa** TOTOi; i 


There were a few rules as to the driving 
of carts, &c., to ensure the security of the 
passers-by. But I need not here enter into 
those details.* 5 * Cart-stealing was severely 
punished.| Special^ care was taken for 
repairing the roads and favour was shown 
to the labourers by exempting them from 
taxes. 

I shall now conclude this accout of land- 
routes and conveyances by a reference to 
the facilities for travelling that were offered 
by the State. The supply of water and shade 
was one of the concerns of the government. 
Trees were planted along the roads and 
water-storages were set up ministering to 
the comforts of passers-by. There was also 
provision made by hotel-keepers for the 
supply of food and resting-place to travel¬ 
lers^ Thus these facilities for travelling 
anticipated those of Asoka as set forth in 
his Rock Edict II. 

Section 2. 

Water-ways and ships and boats. 

From the above it appears that the vast 
territories over which Chandragupta held 
sway were inter-connected by a system of 
communications which were one of the 
chief means of welding them together into 
one mighty empire governed from its centre 
at Pataliputra. The means of communi¬ 
cation thus established had, as I have already 
said, not merely a political significance: 
they helped to create and carry a large 
volume of inland trade which was equally 
instrumental in uniting the different parts 

★ Vide Bk. IV, I 

t TOgw to’ awma tototo: finwt *n 

W—Bk. IV, TOTfTOfTOt^*. I 

t TO*iTO ^TOT*r’ *fTO N qq‘—Bk. II, 3 ITOS- 

TfiflTOTOfTOTfro TOWTOWTO* *T *T STHfa—Bk. V, 

§ ito wftaiKMifif: TO irfHq 

—Bk. IV, TOTOUt^tii:—(P. 219). 
TOtro’ TOrofror' *t tg i *r wit 
s roftTOTTOt * towt 
tSTOirorom: stoito rarotro- 

IJHWWf y— Bk. II, I 

—Bk. II, 9 iTO*fMN;i 
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of the empire in ties of common material 
interests. 

The system of communications, however, 
could not be complete without the means of 
water-carriage, which in India,—pre-eminent¬ 
ly the land of rivers,—were imperatively 
necessary. That these were fairly developed 
is quite evident from the Arthasastra. In fact, 
all matters relating to navigation, whether 
inland or oceanic, were dealt with by a 
separate admiralty department managed 
by various officers. 

Of water-routes there are mentioned 
several classes. There were, first, the ordi¬ 
nary river-routes and the artificial water¬ 
ways or canals (<spsn) which were greatly 
resorted to by traders on account of the 
undoubted cheapness nf water carriage. 
Kautilya, however, shows his preference* 
for land-routes over water-routes on ac¬ 
count of the lesser risks involved in the 
former. Secondly, there were the routes 
for coastal traffic (i^to) carrying on inter¬ 
portal communications. These were, natur¬ 
ally, more exposed to dangers than either 
the river-routes or the land-routes. Lastly, 
there were ocean-routes (tohto) carrying 
on the intercourse of India with foreign 
countries across the sea. The existence of 
definite ocean-routes clearly marked out, 
no doubt implies a high degree of develop¬ 
ment of the art of navigation. 

The natural risks of water-carriage were, 
however, overcome by the efficiency of the 
means of transport that were in use. Ships 
and boats were built of various descriptions 
suiting the purposes of both inland and 
marine navigation. In the Arthasastra 
mention is made of the following kinds of 
ships and boats : — 

(l) —I.e., ocean-going vessels. It 

is also mentioned that these ships had to 
pay tolls (ym) at the harbours (%q) at which 


to: TOprotteTO” t 

*, froffaFwsiro: » ^rftro <3 qra- 

to: gn M ’tqfr *t * 

—Bk. vii, qpfofa: 1 

qrotaifir”—Bk. vii, TOqftmsfa: 1 
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they touched.* Amarakosha defines a 
as a merchantman (qfaqftrqrj 1 

(II) —this was another name appli¬ 

ed to sea-going vessels or more properly 
merchantmen, for it is thus defined in the 
commentary on 246 “siflfqqn: 

ssTqTfw TOTOg? sea-going mer¬ 

chants cross the main in toto i f 

(III) siygqnqTffqr: qm:—these were the boats 
used for pearl-fishing in various parts of the 
ocean. They were, generally, the property 
of the government but were also let out to 
private persons on payment of the necessary 

fee (sftereqr). But pearl-fishers were also allow¬ 
ed to carry on their businees in their own 
boats ( ^inq:)t 

(IV) TOHra:— these were large vessels for 
use in those large rivers (TOfffhO which 
could not be forded even in the dry seasons 
and were navigable throughout the year.§ 

(V) The royal barge was another type 

of boats manned by trustworthy sailors 
(qnH5nfqqrifqf%q: It had to be tagged on 

to another boat evidently for the safety of 
the king. It should be noted here that the 
king never used a vessel that had once 
been weather-beaten, and as a further pre¬ 
cautionary measure soldiers stood on the 
bank or shore when he boarded a vessel.|| 

(VI) ^qn: qiq;—these were small boats 

specially meant for use in small and shal¬ 
low rivers that overflowed in the 

rains. 

(VII) ^Fprqnfq- besides the government 
ferry-boats, there were also ferry-boats be¬ 
longing to private persons. These were 
allowed to cross the rivers at all times and 
places.** 


* q'qreffrflq: ia s nsjRn : —inroro:, Bk. 11. 



+ 557:, *rrg: 1 

—1 


(Ibid). 

II qnTO if qq nfa frorifgiiiftqftpiit ( ); tot- 

TOTOt qr 1 yqqfw qr 3 tot4^i i 

—Bk. I, 1 

** /bid. 
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(VIII) fVftran:—these were the pirate 
ships and boats. The admiralty regula¬ 
tion was that they should be pursued and 
destroyed whenever thev are found out. 
The same regulation applied to the ships 
and boats of the enemy’s country when they 

crossed its limits and also to 

vessels violating harbour rules 

TOTfiTCFT:).* 

A reference has now to be made to the 
crew for manning ships and boats. The 
captain of a ship was called the and 

the steersman the Pranrar. There were also 
the sailors with sickles and ropes known as 
Lastly, there was a staff of sailors 
whose duty it was to pour out water 

Besides the regular ships and boats, there 
were devised various other means of water- 
carriage. These were (a) qrrctfflet pieces of 
timber tied together, serving the purposes 
of a boat ; (b) —a boat made of 

bamboos tied together ; ( c ) —a vessel 

made of the bottle gourd; ( d) —a 

basket covered with skin ; (e) —a leather- 
bag that could be floated and used as a 
boat; (/) JR— canoe; <g) a floating 

device made of the leather of the rhinoceros ; 
( h ) —a float of reeds, etc., woven 

together.^ 

Other means$ of crossing water were the 
bridges of various kinds. Besides the 
ordinary bridges there were also the 

bridges of boats as well as the bridges 
formed by elephants standing in a row. 


* ftftRn Prefab 1 
*ifircrRr—*rra«m: i 

t (Ibid) —cf. the list of crew as given by 

Prawn: i 

qflg: 1 i 

twwrt w, jRftfta: i—Bk. iv, ^qf*rcr*r- 

wfhirrr: i 


*igj**‘ Bk. vn, gftrefa: i 

fwfirwitffa—Bk. x, 


In the chapter called iTR«Rr: there are a 
few rules relating to the duties of the 
iTR«RT, the superintendent of the admiralty 
department, of the the superintendent 

of ocean-mines, of the irfRlWf, the superin¬ 
tendent of ports. There are also mentioned 
the regulations as to the collection of taxes, 
ferry-charges &c., the repair of ships, 

&c., the time and place for crossing rivers, 
the entrance of foreign merchants into the 
country, the arrest of suspected persons and 
the concessions made to some classes of 
persons as regards crossing and ferry fees, e.g., 
children, old men, &c. Besides these there 
were a few other rules regarding deposits 
in ships, the rate of interest for money lent 
or borrowed by sea-traders (^tg?T:)> the 
punishment for stealing boats, &c., occurring 
in other chapters in the Arthasastra which I 
mention below.* 

Thus it is apparent from the above that 
intercourse was established in that ancient 
time between the empire of Chandragupta 
and very distant places. That foreign 
merchants used to come to his empire and 
that commerce was carried on with distant 
countries are evident from references made 
to them in several passages under the names 

of qTrfsrofa^ct, srfomRTfsrS and also 

by the use of such expressions as “^SRneiRl- 
g WRf w || etc. Lastly, in the chapter 

entitled in Book II, among 

other things it is mentioned that 3fT%RF, a 

kind of sandal, came from iWajfa i.e. y Burma, 
fabrics of China manufac¬ 
ture, came from that distant country, gems 
of various kinds as well as *R^(the fragrant 

Bk. m, fir’wfinwn i cm* wt' qr$: 

—Bk. ill, i 

wtaqnfw:—Bk. 11, TOrora: i 

—Bk. IV. 

t Vide I 

J Bk. Ill, qg q j RRg 1 

8 Bk. i, TOwwtf ^ 1 

II Bk. IV, see also TOWffj;—Bk. 

11, wiwf 5 ^:—Bk. VII, ^c. 
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Aloe wood) of several sorts, came from 
beyond the sea There are men¬ 

tioned many other names of distant coun¬ 
tries the products of which were brought 
into the empire by the means of intercourse 
that were established, but those already 
quoted are sufficient for our purpose. 

Addenda. 

In the Modern Review for September, 

1911 — 

(1) The references in this article are to 

and *ftnreir.— 

Book II. 
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N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
able, as there is always great pressure on our space. 

A questionable teaching of a Theoso- 
phical Master in “ At the Feet of the 
Master/' By J. Krishnamurti. 

We give to this second review of “ At the Heel of 
the Master,” the prominent insertion which it very 
rightly deserves. Ed. M. /?.:— 

In the Modern Review ot February last there 
appeared a short review of the book named above. 

A seeond review may not be an unwelcome pre¬ 
sentation to the reader. We assume that the reader 
has read the first review and in support of that ap¬ 
preciative notice we say that all the aids that Art 
could bring to bear upon the successful debut of this 
interesting juvenile author have been resorted to so 
as to produce the desired effect. The superior 
printing, paper, covering, the lovely face of 
Master J. Krishnamurti (who has since been 
popularly known as J. K.) which illustrates the frontis¬ 
piece—the entire get-up- makes its exterior pic¬ 
turesque and the presentation- of the teachings of the 
Master equally inviting. 

It is no disparagement to the worth of this English 
presentation of Vedantic teachings that such teach¬ 
ings have been given before in popular Sanskrit com- 
pendiums like the Viveka Chudcimavii of Sankara- 
charya. 

In the first place, how many English readers or 
Indian readers have the chance of learning from the 
original Sanskrit of Sankaracharya the Sadhan 
Chatushtaya (the fourfold means) or the Shat-sampatti , 
the six* properties or possessions, so necessary to as¬ 
pirants" to the higher life? 

Such elementary knowledge the master has im¬ 
parted to J. K. in biblical English. 


We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con¬ 
tains 1200 words approximately. 


Under details of these main headings are imparted 
didactic teachings to avoid cruelty, idle gossipping 
and similar ones till the reader makes his progress 
up to the end of the second chapter where on page 
-7 he stumbles at a passage whose significance arrests 
attention. The teaching is neither Vedantic such 
as has gone before nor are boys of the age of Krishna ■ 
murti suitable persons to receive it. The reader 
wonders at this disruption of harmony, this fall from 
the region of spirituality and ethics into the trouble¬ 
some domain of politics. 

The passage runs thus“If you see any one 
breaking the law of the country you should inform the 
authorities.” If such teaching came from a life¬ 
long dweller in the mountain caves with scant 
knowledge of modern social and political and admi¬ 
nistrative developments and the intricate machinery of 
the law for the investigation and detection of crimes, 
when the methods of the Indian police are being so 
widely criticised and when the question of whose 
purification is exercising the minds of ministers of the 
Crown and Members of Parliament, then no one 
would wonder at the ignorance displayed by the 
teacher in his pronouncement of his dictum. But' the 
teaching. comes from the master of the President of 
the Theosophical Society, who also ratifies it. These 
great teachers are responsible for promulgating this 
questionable teaching. Surelv they do not mean to 
create a nation of informers. Boys and girls report¬ 
ing the acts of their fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters and neighbours which to their fancy may be 
a violation of law ! 

To report violation of law presupposes a know¬ 
ledge of law. No small task. The young imagi¬ 
nation of a boy may fancy crimes where none existed. 
But the miseries that may be brought upon the 
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victim of such boyish reports would embitter life in a 
country where such a teaching guided boys and 
girls. 

Was such an injunction ever laid down in ethical 
manuals for boys and girls? The ingenuity to sand¬ 
wich this doctrine of reporting violations of law to 
the authorities between Vedantic and ethical teachings 
is exceedingly ingenious. No prominence has been 
given to it by dilating upon this text as it has been 
done upon some others, for example on the subject of 
gossip, which occupies three pages and more ; white 
merely three lines have sufficed for a controversial theme 
of such magnitude. But perhaps it was considered 
prudent to merely insert the dictum in the book, the 
text to be enlarged upon in the class room by word 
of mouth. Why this solicitude to train bo\s and 
girls to become informers ? 

The date of the publication of the book may help 
to a solution of this question. 

The book was printed in 1910. Mrs. Besant'r. 
preface informs us that the teaching was given a year 
earlier. Were not those days the period of unrest 
and political crimes perpetrated by misguided youths 9 
Every loyal subject and well wisher of the country 
wanted an end of this state of things. But the whole 
country was in bewilderment, both the Government 
and the public. The master then found his oppor¬ 
tunity to impart this teaching which would eradicate 
anarchy out of India by training the boys and girls 
of India to report violations of law. 

A teaching of this kind however could not be singly 
put forward. The Indian Press would make a row 
over it. Insert it among other teachings. The result 
will be all the same. But it never struck the Master 
that the teaching might produce many evils as have 
been indicated above. 

We will not conclude this review without drawing 
the reader’s attention to the poetical lines in the last 
page of the book. 

In his foreward J. K. says, “these are not mv 
words, they are the words of the masters who taught 
me.” These poetical lines are by implication to be 
attributed to the Master's poetical genius. But six 
of these eight lines beginning from the third appeared 
long ago in the pages of a periodical and these used 
to be seen framed in glass in Mrs. Besant’s sitting 
room in her headquarter home. Their appearance 
in the book “ At the Master’s Feet ” without ac¬ 
knowledgment of the source from which the lines 
have been taken makes the Master liable to the charge 
of plagiarism. 

To put some Vedantic teachings into English and 
not state the source from which they were taken is 
one thing but to appropriate an entire poetical piece 
without acknowledgment is quite different. 

The addition of the first two lines by the Master 
does not entitle him to claim the whole as his own. 

The reviewing a book is a responsible and at times 
a disagreeable task. As the first review was silent on 
some points and as these have been brought to light 
in this, we hope this supplementary review is not super¬ 
fluous. r 

X. 

Indian Students and laborers 
in America. 

In this month of July 1911, I see two articles published 
w your valuable Review, one from the pen of Mr. Har 


Dyal, M.A. and the other from Mr. Sarangadhar 
Das, relating to the situation of the students and laborers 
on the Pacific Coast, especially in California. I am 
very glad to know that Mr. Hardyal, M.A., has des¬ 
cribed the situation fully as regards the spies, students, 
laborers, and has praised a good deal the Swamis. 
I admit that Swami Vivekanand, Anagarika H. 
Dhafmapala, Swami Ram Tirath, have been the 
pioneers of India to come to IJ. S. A. and have 
changed the atmosphere and created a good opinion 
among the ladies and gentlemen here on the Coast. 
But the Vedant Society here in New York and San 
Francisco is nothing better than the Theosophy in 
India, or U. S. A. I have a great regard for the 
persons named above, but the teachings of Vedant, 
or Theosophy seems to me nothing but superstitions of 
India. Do we still need the same superstitions here? 
If we do not need them in India, so we do not hanker 
after them here in U. S. A. 

Mr. Sarangadhar Das has done a good service to 
the students, giving the names and full particulars of 
those who have succeeded in their studies and who are 
still studying different courses in different schools and 
Cniversities, but he has omitted the names of some of 
them, perhaps, of those whom he did not know at the 
time, or whom he did not think of much importance. 
So leaving them aside, he has given the good account, 
but he himself being a student, has praised them a 
little bit more than they ought to be. I am not here 
to find fault with the students, but I can not help 
remarking that the students here are not the typical 
and ideal students. They arc run away students 
from India not with the idea of study in some 
definite line, rather with the object to see L\ S. A. 
and try their luck. I am not against them rather 
I invite many more to come up here and study, but 
I am strongly against their habits. I should say 
smoking is not considered an evil among the students 
here, meat eating, rather beef eating is also common, 
drinking is going to be taken to in some cases ; further 
on, evil habits of the West of show and fashion are 
desired to be had among the students, and un¬ 
cleanliness, disorderliness, laziness, are often barriers 
in the way of the progress of the students. No 
doubt they are good students in their studies, but 
they lack the sense of responsibility towards their 
Motherland. I admit there is no sign of revolutionary 
movement here, and the British Government may 
rest assured that the few dozen of the students would 
never be able to overthrow the British Raj in India. 
Therefore I earnestly beseech the authorities that they 
should not waste their money, rather public money, 
to send the spies here to molest the students. The 
stories we read of raising funds and sending rifles and 
ammunition to India to overthrow the British Raj 
are baseless and imaginary. It is only to deceive 
the Government and get their pays and travelling 
expenses that interested men circulate such stories. 

As regards the labor question, l admit we do not 
want any more laborers here, but I should strongly 
advocate the cause to bring the wives and children 
of those who are here to save their morals and make 
them better citizens of the country in which they 
live. No doubt the laws in Canada are stricter than in 
U. S. A., but I see, there would be no difficulty in 
bringing their wives and children here where they are 
working. We have already one woman in California, 
and one in Vancouver, B. C. and one more has just 
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Come in Vancouver, B. C. There is already a struggle 
going on to have the way opened for the families of 
those who want to bring them, as some of them are 
waiting at Calcutta to get their tickets to Vancouver, 

B. C. But I am astonished to read that my country¬ 
men are overjoyed to hear that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has passed a law that no indentured labor would 
be sent to South Africa and many other Islands where 
the Hindus are already molested by their employers, 

I should respectfully say this is not the right kind of 
solution of the problem, nor is it the time to rejoice, but 
rather to think seriously. Hereon the Pacific Coast, no 
doubt, we suffer a good deal on account of the prejudice 
among the l T nion labor against the Hindu labor, and 
so we petition the Dominion Government, Colonial 
Government, Imperial Government, to redress our 
grievances as we are British Subjects and if the Indian 
Government in consultation with the Dominion and 
Imperial Governments passes the law that no Hindu 
should go outside of his birthplace then we should be 
worse than we now arc. In India we can not earn our 
living, but seek some employment in the Railway or 
Government Offices, Civil or Military, on a petty allow¬ 
ance of Rs. six to ten or twelve a month, and if we 
are fortunate enough to have some education, then 
we can get Rs. fifteen as a signaller, or copyist in some 
offices. Is there any better hope for the mass 7 
There is no adequate arrangement for education, and 
whatever we have, it is only to learn, to read and write 
and serve in the Government Offices as copyists. 
Higher education most of us cannot dream of, nor can 
any 'appreciable number hope to get higher posts in 
the Government Offices. How are we going to improve 
our social status and come to the forefront of the 
civilised world ? The only way open is to come out of 
India and see the world outside. What did Japan 
do? What is China doing now-a-days ? 

The other day while I was attending a meeting in 
the Seattle Commercial Club, 1 put a question to our 
Dean of Liberal Arts, Mr. A. K. Priest, M.A., who has 
now resigned his post from the University and become 
a man of business, how is it that the U. S. people have 
trained the Japanese, and now are inclined to raise 
the Chinese, and when would the turn of India come? 
He answered me to the point and it is the fact. “Japan 
is the nearest. China second, and India last on the 
Pacific Coast. Further on, Commerce is the basis of 
development. But help is reciprocal. You study 
Japan carefully and you would find what sort of 
Japanese came first. They were the highest statesmen 
of Japan, they visited U. S. A. and all Europe, Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, etc., and saw what is the best 
for them ; they went back to Japan, and sent their 
brilliant students to study here the conditions and 
compare with those of their own country, then came the 
business-men with their experience of their own land, 
and capital to try the field here, to see the conditions of 
trade, export and import, then followed the laborers, 
anji they adapted themselves in such a way that we can 
not see any home without a Japanese cook or home 
servant. Go to a hotel, and you would find a Japanese 
janitor, elevator boy, go to a store and you would find 
a Japanese helper, all the trade of washing clothes 
is in the hands of the Japanese, all the vegetable 
market is in the hands of Japanese farmers. Japanese 
have their own hotels, restuarants, stores, banks, etc., 
so far that we are afraid that they may at one 
time attack America, South and North both, what 


to talk about Canada and (\ S A. That is what 
the Japanese have accomplished. Now is the turn 
of the Chinese and they are rising in their own way. 

“But what has India done 7 Contrast it. First 
came the Swamis, the spiritual leaders of the East, 
India being the land of Religion. They conquered 
a few minds of the simple ladies, not of the men, 
as the men are scientific men of a business head, 
they want dollars all the time, and the women 
look after their religious interests So they paved 
the way for Indian students, and in turn your labor¬ 
ers came with bundles of superstitions and eastern 
habits. So they are going to spoil the field which was 
cleared for the students • but your students are not of 
the right kind. Let the right class of men come and 
we would be glad to help you.” 

Now Mr. Editor, my letter is getting lengthy,' but 
you would kindly make room for it in your Review. I 
am here for the last four years, and I have spent about 
2 years and a half in Vancouver, and Victoria, B. C. 
and a year and a half in Seattle, Wash. I have not 
been to Oregon, or California, might go this year, 
or next. 

But what I am going to say is this, that we are 
here about six or seven thousand laborers in B. C. 
scattered throughout, and we have our Sikh Temple, 
worth ten thousand dollars, a place to have a night 
school for the laborers, and also a place to have the 
sick persons, two corporation companies of business, 
more than a dozen real estate offices, one Khalsa 
Store of grocery, etc., one tailor shop and one dairy, 
and three confectionary shops, one boarding house 
and more than fifty young men educated in Vancouver, 
and Victoria, B. C. And here what we need the most is 
one strong leader to carry out the work, in many 
different branches, one doctor to look after the sick 
persons, and one lawyer to attend the law cases, 
and some business men with capital to see the condi¬ 
tions of trade, and develop the market. If the 
leaders in India could only spare one of them, 
there would be great work done here. We have 
million dollars worth property here, but we do not 
care to cultivate it for ourselves as we are not settled 
here yet, having no families here. We want to have 
the families come and we settle here for good. This is 
the work to be done by the Leader if one could be 
spared from India. This is the situation in British 
Columbia, Canada. As regards Seattle, Wash., we 
have just got our own home, bought for four thou¬ 
sands dollars, a part of it is paid in cash through 
the kind patronage of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Baroda, and through the activitv of Mr. T. Das, 
M.A., Graduate of Washington University, where 
we can accommodate at least one dozen students. 

Further on we have about sixty acres of land in 
Oregon, not all cleared yet, under the control of Mr. 
T. Das, to whom it has been given by one of his friends! 
In California, we are trying to have some land, for 
the students, though we already possess a Temple 
of the Vedant Society. Here there are more than one 
hundred students studying on the Pacific Coast, and 
we want one strong leader to organise them all into 
a band of hope for the regeneration of India. Would 
you suggest any one, rather induce any one to come 
up here and take the lead ? Laborers here are scattered 
in different places, about seven thousand in number 
and 1 would see how far I could succeed, when i 
visit them personally this winter. Oh, there is plenty 
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of work hero and rather better chance than in India. 
More money, more time, more comforts. I have 
written to many but with no effect. 

G. D. Kumar. 

The Universal Races Congress. 

I have read the letter of “Friendly European” in 
the August Modern Review, on this subject. He 
takes exception to what I said about this so-called 
Congress in the Julv Review. I quite expected that 
your friends would not quite relish my criticism. 
The best of them cannot see things from the Indian 
stand-point. They cannot have that sensitive love 
and respect for your culture and history as an 
Indian patriot would have. This sensitiveness is a 
rare quality even among Indians themselves. I tried 
t© give the view of this sensitive Indian patriotism. 
And I think that unless European philanthropists and 
humanitarians can enlist this patriotism on their 
side, their best efforts would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

And, as a matter of fact, this last Congress has 
been really a failure. It has utterly failed to evoke 
any enthusiasm either among the dominant races 
themselves, or among the other races also. As for 
your own people, most of those who attended its 
sessions were sorelv disappointed. Dr. Seal did, 
no doubt, deliver his menage with great learning 
and considerable warmth ; but it really fell quite flat 
upon his European audience. Ft was rather Mrs. 
Besant who more forcibly represented India at this 
Congress; and most Indians, I think, by this time 
know well what sort of a spokesman of India this clever 
and powerful woman makes. She is a thorough¬ 
going imperialist in politics today : and those who can 
analyse this imperialism know that its entire psycho¬ 
logy is based upon the superiority of modern Western 
culture and civilisation over all the Eastern and Non- 
vvhite cultures and civilisations of the world. Mrs. 
Besant affects deep veneration for ancient Indian 
wisdom ; but has little or no respect for modern 
Indian life and character. There are few Europeans, 
among the educated classes, who without accepting 
all the exaggerated estimates of Theosophv and its 
Secret Doctrine, do not admit that India had a very 
superior civilisation in the past ; but this admission 
can have no bearing upon their real attitude of pity 
and condescension for the present life and culture of 
that country. From the Indian standpoint, and even 
from the standpoint of that universal humanity to¬ 
wards which the world is willingly or unwillingly 
moving, this is a very vicious attitude. And vet this 
is, without doubt, the attitude of Mrs. Besant. This 
is the inner attitude of those who organised and 
worked up this pretentious Congress. It is no use 
shirking the truth. The dominant spirit of the Con¬ 
gress was that ot pity and benevolence and not 
genuine love and reverence, which, to my mind, is 
the only possible basis upon which any real racial sym¬ 
pathy and appreciation can be built up. Indeed, your 
“Friendly European” himself supports this veiw, 
unconsciously, when he calls upon you to beat off “the 
current nonsense about dominant races.” This 
“current nonsense” is in the very blood of the Euro¬ 
pean. It was at the back of the consciousness of most 
of the organisers of this Congress, though they thought 
that they were quite free from it. Look at the way 
in which most of these amiable ladies and gentlemen 


tried to dissipate this current nonsense. Why, it was 
only by proving that the socallcd inferior races had 
proved themselves to be quite the equal of the so-called 
superior races, in intellectual and moral achievements, 
whenever and wherever they had opportunities of 
receiving the whiteman's education ana imbibing the 
whiteman’s ideals. There are many of your own 
English-educated countrymen who would not readily 
recognise the outrage of this cannon of racial judg¬ 
ment. It is not at all surprising that your European 
friends should fail to see the irony of it com¬ 
pletely. 

But, why should India be judged by the standards 
of Europe ? Europe is as much a part of Universal 
Humanity as India herself, is she not ? And can one 
part of an organic whole judge by its own particularity 
the values of another part? All such judgments inevi¬ 
tably imply initial inferiority . for it is always the 
higher that can legitimately judge the lower and never 
the lower the higher. Those who apply the generalisa¬ 
tions of mere European experiences to the determina¬ 
tion of the value of Indian life and institutions, practi¬ 
cally claim for those experiences a universality which 
they do not possess. And the mistake lies really at the 
very root of European Humanitarianism, in the name 
of which this Races Congress was organised. Europe 
has yet to seize the true ideal of this Universal Hu¬ 
manity ; and to fully grasp the very rudimentary 
truth that, as Dr. Seal pointed out in his address, 
“the unity of Races is not homogeneity or uniformity.” 

Universal Humanity, though present in each race, 
is diversely embodied, reflected in specific modes and 
forms. And, dynamically speaking, Universal Hu¬ 
manity is not to be figured as the crest of an advancing 
wave, occupying but one place at any moment and 
leaving all behind a dead level. Universal Humanity 
is immanent everywheie and at every moment. 

And, if this be true, as I believe it is, then Universal 
Humanity being present as the Regulative Idea 
in Indian culture and evolution as much as in the 
European, India has absolutely no need of borrowing 
her standards of measurements from Europe, any 
more than Europe has any need of borrowing her own 
standards of measurement from India. They may 
very profitably compare notes with each other, and 
see what either has to tell the other. Such compara¬ 
tive consultations would be highly helpful to both. 
But before this is possible Europe will have to cure 
herself of her conceit of superior civilisation and 
manhood. This is the first condition of the success of 
a Congress like what we had last month. But I 
openlv challenge its supporters to prove that this 
primary condition was at all fulfilled. 

Mrs. Besant and India at the Races Congress. 

lake, for instance, Mrs. Besant’s pronouncements 
upon India at the Races Congress. There is perhaps 
no European holding any known position inT the 
thoughts and activities of our time, who was better 
fitted to speak on behalf of your country at this 
Congress than this gifted and celebrated lady. But 
what did she say ? 1 will not refer to her speech at the 
Third Session of the Congress, which dealt with the 
question of the capacity of non-Fairopean peoples for 
Parliamentary Institutions, the section to which Mr. 
Gokhale contributed a paper on Indian politics. Here 
she spoke as an Imperialist, saner than many im- 
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perialists, because more far-seeing and statesmanly, 
and with an evident consciousness that if the British 
Empire is to endure, in India, it must be based upon 
absolute equality between the white and the non- 
white in all outer matters of personal life, and the 
native should never be made to feel that he is not 
“fairly treated”. In the name of Imperialism she 
raised her protest against the rudeness of Anglo- 
Indians in their behaviour towards Indians of position 
and respectability, and the humiliating conditions to 
which Indian settlers in South Africa are subjected 
by the Colonial Governments there. 1 do not specially 
refer here to this speech of hers, but to the more 
significant one that she delivered at another Session 
of this Congress, which was considering social prob¬ 
lems. In this speech, Mrs. Besant descanted on your 
institution of child marriage. She declared with her 
usual eloquence that this child marriage is responsible 
tor India’s degradation. Now here, please mark the 
word degradation. I ask your own people to say if 
they can honestly and reasonably accept this verdict 
that India is degraded. And even it they believe, 
as I dare say some of them must do, what is the 
standard of judgment by means ot which they have 
arrived at this conclusion. Is it European, or is it 
Indian ? Judged by her own regulative idea, in the 
light of ner possibilities, India is not what she 
might have been, and should be : this is what even 
the most sensitive of your patriots would admit. 
There is in every healthy person,—and it ought to be 
also in every healthy nation, an ever present disparity 
between the real and the ideal, between actuality and 
possibility. This sense of disparity must, or ought 
to be present in you also; if it is not there, then you are 
in a diseased condition, the insensibility of coma or 
death has overtaken your national life. This sense 
of disparity between the ideal and the real supplies 
the dynamic element to all social and moral progress. 
But the ideal is your own, and not another person’s ; 
it is revealed not outside but within your own limited 
realities. The ideal of the lose, that by which we 
judge whether a particular rose is good or bad, is in 
the rose itself, and not in the lotus or the lily. India's 
social ideal is in herself, and not in England. If 
the institution of child marriage is bad, and there is 
hardly much difference of opinion on the subject 
among thoughtful Indians themselves, it is bad 
because it is not consistent with India’s progress along 
her own line, and not because there are other customs 
in England or America ; and the evil must be cured 
according to the needs of the national ideal, and 
by the special genius of the nation itself. One, there- 
.fore, need not be an advocate of the existing custom of 
child-marriage to resent Mrs. Besant’s ignorant and 
gratuitous criticisms of it. 

It is all very well to talk cheap condemnation of 
Indian social evils, but have Europeans any solution 
to offer, from their own social life and experiences ? 
Mrs. Besant wants to prohibit the admission into 
school or college of married boys and youths. Now, 


suppose it does prevent so-called child-marriages, 
among the classes who are interested in your school 
or college education : what then The marriageable 
age is raised. But can you stop there ? Can you in this 
rough way of reforming child marriage, keep the present 
position of parental authority in the choosing ol their 
mates for young people 0 If you cannot, what. then ? 
Is the prevailing European method the best for the 
development of human character ? Does it make for 
true manhood and womanhood ? Does not Europe 
stand today almost utterly aghast at the enormity and 
complexity of her own problems of marriage and 
eugenics ? European institutions have grown under 
pressure of a variety of forces partly economic, 
partly ecclesiastical, and partly social. We did 
not establish these institutions as the result of 
the deliberations of our wise. They have simply 
grown among ns, it not in spite of us, at 
least not, in any case, with our consent. They 
have really grown as a succession of makeshifts adopt¬ 
ed by nature herself to find relief from the evils that 
each preceding social epoch created. And even 
today w(\ in Europe, do not know in the least as to which 
way we are drifting. It is absolute impudence on 
our part to come forward to doctor youi social evils. 
It is a case, if it ever happened m life, of the blind 
leading the blind. 

And such attempts are possible only because of our 
incurable conceit of superiority. This sense ol supe¬ 
riority does not leave us even when we admire you 
most. Mrs. Besant is a living example of it. And, 

I think, she is a conclusive reply to your Friendly 
European who took umbrage at my candid criticism 
of this pretentious Races Congress. I lend my humble 
but absolutely whole-hearted support to her appeal to 
you, to beat “off the field the current nonsense about 
dominant races.” But l contend that you will be 
able to do so not by submitting to, but by resentfully 
repudiating the very right of these so-called dominant 
races, to sit on judgment over your culture and your 
character. Once submit to be adjudged the equal of 
the European on his own plane and according to 
his special standards, and you give the whole position 
away. If Europe wants to compare notes with you 
respond to her invitation, gladly, but with the dignity 
that befits your great and ancient culture. If she 
wants to judge you, demand from her credentials: 
let her, if she can produce those ultimate generalisa¬ 
tions of universal human experience, such as can be 
established only by the Science and Philosophy of 
History, by which alone can we truly examine and 
judge particular social economies and institutions, and 
apply them equally and impartially to both India and 
Europe. But as long as she cannot do this, stoutly 
resist her insidious attempts to impose her own ideals 
and measures on you. Do not sell your birth-right for 
a mess of sweet and morphean sympathy and abstract 
humanitarianism or cosmopolitanism. 

London, Sept. 1, 1911 E. Willis. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Education and National Progress : by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, with an introduction by The Right Hon’ble 
R. B, Haldane, Pp. 269 .v, iqo 6. (Mac Mtllan 
and Co ., London), 

The hook is a collection of essays and addresses 
which have appeared during- the last thirty years 
(1870—1905). In India those who hanker after higher 
training should remember that “such training requires 
self-submission to hard intellectual discipline, and 
it is in this self-submission that the majority of our 
young men (Englishmen) are lacking,” p. v. The 
whole book is a plea lor scientific education. If the 
progress of a nation depends on education, it relative¬ 
ly depends more on scientific education than on any 
other kind oi education. National prosperity does 
not wholly depend on “muscle, but upon utilization 
of the best and most numerous applications of science,” 
p. i. Generally we look upon England as our beau 
ideal in all human activities. But we are told that 
in the advancement of science “inspite of what has 
been done during the last ten years, instead of relative 
advance, there is still a relative decline in relation to 
other countries,” p. ix. The cause of this decline 
is to be .sought in the lact that “there is absolutely 
no career for the student of science, (the original inves¬ 
tigator) as such, in this country,” p. vi. 

Get many is so far ahead of England in all scientific 
activities, “because there are no such brilliant and 
highly paid careers open there as here to those who 
choose politics, the bench, the bar or commerce in 
preference to science,” p. vi. 

Sir Norman Lockyer has fortified every statement 
with facts. The result of the neglect of science is that 
“the chief London Electric Railway is American, 
American coal is producing gas to light the streets 
of the metropolis, American cars are now found on 
our English trains which on some lines are drawn 
bv American Locomotives,” p. 121. Writing on 
University education, he observes, “we in Great Bri¬ 
tain have thirteen Universities, competing with a hun- 
dred-and-thirty-four State and privately endowed 
in the United States and twenty-two State endowed 
in Germany,” p. iqi. Speaking of the State aid he 
says the German State gives to one University more 
than the British Government allows to all the Univer¬ 
sities and University College in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales put together,” p. iqi. In 
support of his view he quotes Mr. Balfour ,—“1 do 
not believe that any man who looks round the equip¬ 
ment of our universities or medical schools or other 
p\ace% cA education can V\onest\y say \nV\'\s heart that we 
have done enough to equip research with a\\ the cost\y 
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it not disgraceful ? Are we too poor or too stupid ?” 
p. 204. The book has three appendices bristling with 
figures substantiating every statement made in the 
body of the book. From the above extracts it is 
clear that Sir Norman Lockyer has sounded the alarm 
against the utter neglect of the problem of education. 

A note of warning is raised in every chapter, almost 
on every page, it appears to us that not a single 
suggestion is inaccurate or impracticable. The book 
is the fruit of attentive study and wise reflection. 
There are some among us who have made it their 
business to denounce every modern writer and with 
them it is an article of their creed to trace everything 
to old and antiquated writers. But we recommend 
this book to those only whose minds are not acute 
and resourceful enough to spin out a fine texture of 
all modern sciences and arts from a single and solitary 
thread of an idea expressed in a work written in 2000 
B. C. Si r Norman Lockyer has not merely indulged 
in dcstructixe criticism, but has thrown out useful 
hints for the solution of the pressing question of edu¬ 
cation. The book is of exceptional interest to all who 
are engaged in educational work. 

W. 

The Uon'ble Mr.V. Krishnaswami Iyer: Trichino- 
poly. Tin Wednesday Review Press, jqii. Price 
annas 4. 

This is a biographical sketch of the present Indian 
member of the Madras Executive Council, who 
officiated for a time as a High Court Judge before he 
was appointed to his high post. Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iver’s appointment was very well received by the 
public, though he has yet to win his laurels in his 
present sphere of action. The brief sketch before 
us shows that he has in him the materials of a great 
future and we earnestly trust thit he will justify the 
high hopes entertained by the country of one of his 
superior attainments and abilities. 

Hindu Social Ideals: by P. M. Mehta , M,D,, Bar-at- 
law: 0 . A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 

This is a lecture delivered on the occasion of the 
Eleventh Anniversary of the Hindu Social Club, 
Rangoon. The lecturer commits the usual mistake 
of comparing the worst features of the Western econo- 
nic system with the best aspects of the caste system 
as it is, not in actual life, but in theory. He compares 
the castes with the professional clubs or guilds of 
Europe, but forgets to notice the essential difference 
between the two classes of institutions. Though he 
says that “in the course of centuries various meaning¬ 
less and artificial formulas have grown round 
caste as excrescences * and the original admirable 
tra\ts have more or \ess taWen \nto desuetude” and 
"WtAox V\\n and VctV«- 

mamnng these gttWds OT Ca$t£$ 

that baneful effect which is noticeable in certain res- 
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peels in the Hindu society,” he does not stop to point 
out what those meaningless formulas are and how 
caste, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, can 
remain intact if interdining and intermarriage be 
abolished. Nor does he put in a plea for their 
abolition. On the other hand he says that the task 
is not so easy as some people imagine. The writer 
is evidently an England-returned gentleman, and his 
outlook on the caste system cannot be the same as 
that of the orthodox community, who would place him 
outside the pale of Hinduism. We do not tlunk that 
the lecturer has the right to read into the word ‘caste’ 
a meaning which suits his own reformed views and 
practices but which would not be sanctioned by ortho¬ 
dox society, and to defend it after giving it an unduly 
liberal interpretation. The only effect of such a pro¬ 
cedure is to hinder and not to help forward the cause 
of truth, for the lecturer will be popularly taken to be 
a defender of caste in the accepted sense of the term 
which he is not. 

Indian Military Expenditure: by Pi ns haw Edulji 

Wacha: Natesan & Co., Madras. Price dnnas four . 

In this little book Mr. Wacha has shown that it 
retrenchment in military expenditure is to be effected, 
the strength of the entire force, European and Indian, 
must be brought down to what it was in 1885. The 
“grossly iniquitous and entirely one-sided” scheme 
of Army Amalgamation, framed with the object of im¬ 
posing crushing charges on the Indian exchequers in 
the interests of England and in spite of the persistent 
protests of the Government of India, should be con¬ 
siderably modified. These propositions Mr. Wacha 
has established by a wealth of arguments and illustra¬ 
tive facts and figures which we have learnt to associ¬ 
ate with his name. The vigour and charm of his 
style are also well-known and the subject has been 
treated in so interesting a way that there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover nor is there any display of 
technicalities which the lay reader cannot understand. 
The book has been well printed on good paper, the 
get-up being in the usual excellent style of Messrs. 
Natesan. P. 

Bengali. 

Jhara Phul : by Karunanidhan Bandyopadhyaya, 

Calcutta, Durgacharan Mitra's Street. Price 

annas twelve. 

This is a small volume of poems with an introduction 
by Babu Sudhindranath Tagore. The author is not 
a mere versifier, but has real poetic gifts. His 
similes are apt and stick in the mind, and he has a 
ready and natural flow. He has an intimate sympathy 
with Nature in all her varying moods, and the lyrical 
touches are often exquisitely beautiful. One or two 
pieces, e.g., ‘The 'twentieth Century Meghaduta’ 
might with propriety have been omitted from the book. 
The juxtaposition of classical with colloquial words 
here and there grates on the ear and interferes with 
our aesthetic enjoyment of some really fine pieces. 
These minor faults apart, the author's performances 
must be pronounced to be really excellent. 

Byakaran - B ibheesika : by Prof. Lai it Kumar 

Banerjee , M. A., Calcutta, 117-1 Bowbazar Street. 
t3i&. Price annas four. 

Xs \n many other fields of Wterary activity. in the 
held of grammar also, it was Babu Rabindranath 


Tagore, we believe, who introduced the spirit and 
method of research, and showed what a rich mine of 
unexplored treasure the Bengali language presented 
to those who would take up this line of work. Since 
Rabindra Babu showed the way, many of our literary 
men have made valuable contributions to the subject, 
not the least of whom is the learned author of the 
present discourse. He has, in his own humorous 
style which can make the most dry-as-dust subject 
interesting to a degree, put in a strong plea for the 
preservation of the purity of the language; he has 
shown by copious illustrations how words derived from 
Sanskrit and commonly in use violate the elementary 
rules of Grammar, and though some justification may 
be urged for words coined by the masters and whoso 
use has become too fixed to admit of change, the 
same cannot be said of new coinages which are still 
in a fiuid state. Essays like those under review 
contain valuable material for the compilation of a 
Bengali Dictionary by an authoritative body like the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, and they should be 
welcome to everyone who has the welfare of our 
mother-tongue at heart. 

Bengali made easy: Published by Swami Sevananda. 

To be had of the Manager, Jogasrnma, Benares City. 

Bharat Mihir Pres*, Calcutta. Price annas four. 

This is a really useful little book, neatly printed, 
and containing easy lessons in Devnagri and Bengali 
characters, with short grammatical expositions in 
English. Translations of some words in common use 
are given. To those who want to learn the Bengali 
language the book will prove an excellent first guide. 


Reminiscences, by Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, Pp. 252 
(Price Re. ;), with preface by the Mon'ble Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale. Published by Manoranjak Grantha Pra - 
saraka Mandali, Girgaum, Bombay. 

More than a year has elapsed since the publication 
of this book, still we do not think it is too late to notice 
it as briefly as possible in the columns of this review. 
The very name of the late Mr. Justice Ranade is 
sufficient to evoke in us the feelings of love, reverence 
and admiration for him. Nearly a decade has elapsed 
since the demise of this great man, still no biography 
worthy of the eminent thinker has appeared. Is not 
a decade a sufficiently long period for the production 
of a good biography ? Rao Bahadur Mankar’s two 
pamphlets are only a sketch. Excepting a volume 
of his “Essays on Social Reform," and “ Essays on 
Indian Economics,” and “ The Rise of the Maratha 
power ” are there no other writings and speeches 
of this wonderful worker ? If there are, why have they 
not been published ? In this part of the country, 
Mr. Rande was known as the Gladstone of India. But 
where is the Lord Morley of India with his three 
volumes ? 

All friends, co-workers and disciples of the late Mr. 
Ranade will warmly welcome this booklet. Mrs. 
Ranade has shown us, as nobody has done, the exem¬ 
plary simplicity, purity and wisdom of this well-known 
leader. In this book we get a glimpse into the sweet 
home of Mr. Ranade. 'file whole work with the ex¬ 
ception of an occasional chapter here and there 
describes Yus Y\fe at home. \t reveals to us the strug¬ 
gles of a reformer with his orthodox relatives. No one 
but Mr. Ranade with his acute intellect an 4 shrewd* 
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ness could have adhered to his principles to such an 
extent and at the same time taken care not to wound 
the feelings of his loving father and his fond widowed 
sister. At every step, Ramabai used to be placed 
on the horns of a dilemma. Her mother in-law and 
sister in-law would vehemently attack her for attending 
public meetings with Mr. Ranade, for receiving tuition 
from a European lady, for doing anything that was 
not in conformity with their old, antiquated views of 
religion and the duties of women. Mr. Ranade asked 
his wife never to contradict any elderly member of his 
family and she obeyed his commands to the letter. 
The book is studded with beautiful and ’ happy anec¬ 
dotes, and incidents which have a great lesson to 
teach us all. 

What strikes us most is the passionate devotion of 
Ramabai to her husband. Some of our girls have false 
notions of education ; their idea is that it is imparted 
to them with a view to placfe them on a footing of 
perfect equality with their husbands. Such 
women should learn to understand their proper 
position from the exemplary life of Ramabai. 
Scarcely do we meet with such cultured ladies solely 
devoted to the service of their husbands. Ramabai 
considered that her very existence in this world was 
to look to the comforts and conveniences of her hus¬ 
band. How many women are there with such ennobl¬ 
ing ideals before them 0 

She has excluded all his public activities from this 
book, her chief aim being to paint his private life. 
Her success is uniaue. As a writer she occupies no 
mean position. The descriptions of beautiful scenes 
at Simla, of the manners and customs of the people of 
different parts of India are vivid and realistic. Some¬ 
times she rises to eloquence. The style is charming, 
graceful and eminently suited to the subject. The last 
pages are pathetic indeed ! The heart melts and the 
eyes grow dim with tears. We could not resist the 
temptation of reading the whole book at one sitting. 
One mav differ from the authoress in one or two 
points. Mr. Ranade has been made the subject of more 
than a dozen lampoons for not having married a widow 
when he lost his first wife and for having gone through 
the Prayaschitta ceremony for having taken tea at St. 
Mary’s Convent in 1890. Mr. Ranade might have 
swerved from his principles in these acts but we 
venture to say that these bitter and carping criticisms 
were uncalled for. In estimating the career of a great 
man we should not lose sight of the age he livea in, 
the lessons he taught and the work he did. If we do 
not consider all these points, we are not likely to get a 


true convergence of focus without which it is not 
possible to have a full figure before us. Strongly as 
we denounce these bitter and scurrilous attacks, we 
are sorry we cannot induce ourselves to be satisfied 
with the defence of Mrs. Ranade. We offer our heart¬ 
felt, sincere and respectful thanks to Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade for striking out a new path in the literature 
of Maharashtra and we hope that the wives of other 
great Indians will follow in her noble footsteps. 

W. 

Gujarati. 

Life of Emperor George V, by Motilal A. Desai, 
B.A. Paper bound. Unpriced, pp. 6. 

There is hardly anything to be reviewed in this 
pamphlet which sets out in six pages the main events 
in the life of our present King. 

Sahakar. —This is a monthly periodical started by 
the Prashnora Sahakar Mandat of Amreli (Kathi- 
awad). As a rule we do not review monthlies, and 
we do not see any reason in this case to make an 
exception. 

Report of the Second Brahma Kshatriya Mahila 
Parishad, published by Mrs. Dhanlakshmi Krishna - 
lal, Mrs. Hariganga Chi man l al, Mrs . Pankhadi 
Hariprasad , and Bepen Sttlachana , Secretaries of 
the Pari shad. 

The Brahma Kshatriya community is one of the 
important and advanced communities of Gujarat, and 
this report collects in a book form the proceedings of 
the second conference ot that caste, held exclusively 
by ladies at Ahmedabad, one of the well-known cen¬ 
tres of this caste. It draws attention to several odious 
social customs obtaining amongst them and which are 
such that only ladies, if they can make up their minds 
to do so, can put a stop to. On reading the 
report there seems to be a consensus of opinion on 
stopping at least two customs, one being the weeping 
and beating of their bosoms in open street, by ladies, 
when a death occurs, and the other, the compulsory 
eating of very spare and coarse food for several days 
after a death in the house. The action taken by the 
ladies is admirable and exemplary in every way. We 
hope it would prove lasting. We also mark that 
efforts are being made to grapple with many other evil 
customs too, e.g., the demand of high dowries. This 
is a work of time and education, and as education 
progresses it is sure to assist the community in 
carrying out all these reforms. 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


The Education of Women. 

The great question of the day is that of 
woman’s education. In time to come it 
will be said that this generation was the 
turning-point in the history of woman. As 
always, it is the ideals of the new move¬ 


ment, rather than its form, that are all- 
important. Forms create themselves. 
Ideals give birth, they do not receive it. 

Education is above all things a moral 
function, and concerned with man, primarily 
as a moral being. This is sometimes for- 
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gotten, as if its business were with the in¬ 
tellect. It is rather with the will. We 
have to think truly in order to will efficient¬ 
ly. We have to feel nobly, in order to 
will high. What is it we would teach our 
girls? What do we want them to be? 
What do we want them to avoid ? First 
and foremost, we must root them in their 
own past. Not in blind adhesion, not in 
vain repetition. It is a noble past that 
makes a noble future. We must fearlessly 
give them the discriminating eye, the test¬ 
ing heart. They must see the blank spaces 
of need. But they must recognise the noble 
intention. I hey must feel the pride that 
says “It was my forefathers who did this?” 

We must give Indian girls their own 
colour. We do not want pale imitations 
of American or English women. We want 
on the contrary a womanhood that can 
contribute something to the circle, which 
would otherwise have lacked it. For this 
we must convince it of its own Indian- 
ness. How shall this be done? 

Some will answer the question in one 
way and some in another. In the case of the 
orthodox, it may seem easiest. But every¬ 
where it is the first duty, to convince the 
Indian girl in her heart, her conscience, her 
intellect, and her will, that she is Indian 
indeed, and not a foreigner. 

The world must be seen through the 
home. Only knowledge in synthesis is 
true knowledge. Only knowledge that is 
true in synthesis yields power of thought 
to become new knowledge. Holding 
itself in its own place, the rightly trained 
mind projects its own new synthesis. The 
educated woman should not be less a home¬ 
maker than the uneducated. Rather, she 
should make a finer home. We are educat¬ 
ed, not that we may find easier duties but 
that we may add to ourselves duties that 
the uneducated never thought of. Sub¬ 
mission was the noblest effort of the un¬ 
educated woman. Responsibility is rather 
the call that comes to the educated. To 
fill a small part in a great whole was the 
ancient destiny of woman : to create that 
whole in which her own life is to form a 
part, is the modern demand upon her. How 
is woman to be fitted for this ? 

There is a great deal of discussion as to 
whether girls should be trained in household 
service or not. But such discussion is 


largely academic. The question answers 
itself. In a wholesome happy woman’s life, 
whether she live in a palace or a mud hut, 
whether East or West, there is always a 
certain amount of household and family 
care. Teachers, writers, and doctors may 
escape this, but that is only because they 
are sacrificed by the community, and 
therefore to a certain extent specialised and 
abnormal. Even during the years of study, 
an Indian girl cannot be altogether freed 
from household service. And a very 
beautiful spirit, of regarding study as a 
privilege, is the result. How valuable is the 
habit of personal independence in matters 
of service, will be seen by any one who has 
to transfer a party of Indian women from 
one place to another. An empty house, 
water, and a few utensils, are all they need, 
and they scatter, happily and spontaneously, 
to carry out the habit of their lives. There 
is no a nxiety here, as to how they are to be 
amused ! A river, a garden, a verandah, 
and they entertain themselves. If a temple 
be added, then so much the better. But it 
is wonderful, how simple are the necessities 
of life! It is wonderful, the beauty and 
dignity of the world that creates itself so 
easily ! No one who has seen and under¬ 
stood this condition, no one who has appre¬ 
ciated the safeguards it offers, to health, 
to happiness, and to Character, will be ready 
to part lightly or thoughtlessly, with the 
old Hindu culture of the woman’s morning 
duties. 

It is precisely this womanhood, so sane, 
so disciplined, so helpful, to which we 
desire to offer the larger scope of current 
intellectual conceptions. It is this woman¬ 
hood that we would call into the world- 
council, to speak out its judgment on the 
great issues of the day. Sweetness, quiet¬ 
ness, and Indian-ness are undoubtedly the 
influences that may be expected of it. 

These will be best gained by establishing 
the old order of life as a personal discipline, 
and building upon it the great new order of 
intellectual development. Scientific stand¬ 
ards, geographical conceptions, historical 
pre-possessions, these are the three charac¬ 
teristics of the modern mind, and we want 
women’s minds to manifest through them, 
as deeply and as-powerfully as men’s. We 
want women to be as competent,to consider 
problems involving these, as, men, XJnle$$. 
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women are united with men in the scrutiny 
of life, that scrutiny must for ever remain 
crippled and barren, unproductive of spiri¬ 
tual growth or civilising gain. Humanity 
is only complete in the two-fold organ, the 
feminine mind united with the masculine, 
and neither alone. 

It is difficult to see how the new function 
of the intellect can arise, without intro¬ 
ducing for girls the old ideal of the student- 
life, which has been so many centuries in 
force for boys. This is one of the noblest 
because most austere of the worlds ideals. 
But it must necessarily postpone the age of 
marriage. This need not, however, make 
woman incompetent in the home. It has 
been well said that if an uneducated woman 
can solve problems of nursing and house¬ 
keeping, an educated woman should solve 
them so much the better and more quickly. 
The new daughter-in-law will come into 
the house of her husband’s mother, already 
more mature, already more of a power 
than she would have been as a child. Here¬ 
from will arise new problems. True. Yet 
the solution of all problems lies in charac¬ 
ter, character, character, and the recognition 
of education as first and foremost a moral 
energy. 

N. 

What is a Backward Race ? 

The Universal Races Congress has brought 
several questions into prominence, but 
perhaps none of greater importance to all 
of us than this, What is a backward race ? 
Mrs. Besant and Prof. Dubois shared bet¬ 
ween them, it is said, the oratorical honours 
of the Congress. Now Prof. Dubois is a 
Negro, one of the leaders of his own people in 
America. What the Negro wanted, he said, 
was education and more education and yet 
again education. All who listened to him 
seem to have felt that his speech, brief, 
cogent and forcible, made it hard to believe 
in the innate inferiority of the Negro. It 
is to Asiatics, educated as they have been 
for centuries to pre-occupation with race in 
the proper sense of that word, that we must 
come, for an instinctive intuitive expression 
of the moral sense regarding the unity of 
man. To the European mind, accustomed 
to think of place and home as the main 
unifying influences, not so much concerned 
with who a man is, as where he lives, such 


questions have hitherto seemed more or 
less academic. Europe has no deep-rooted 
moral feeling on the subject. This is why 
so many Europeans, otherwise highly res¬ 
pectable, will in the course of friendly 
discussion give utterance to immoral and 
reprehensible opinions, on this question. 
They mean no harm, perhaps, but in fact 
they have not caught the bearings of the 
question, and unaware of their own ignor¬ 
ance, they say the first thing that occurs to 
them. One has often heard Asiatics say 
things equally blameworthy on political 
questions, but f have never met any Indian 
man, however wrong-headed he might be 
about things in general, who would not 
shrink in horror from the suggestion that 
humanity was diverse in origin, or that we 
owed different degrees of duty to one race 
and another. Even the most ignorant 
seems to have something in his education 
which predisposes him to assert the great 
intuitive doctrine that all humanity is one. 
And this he will explain if you ask him, by 
saying that it implies that all men have an 
equal claim upon us for the best that we 
can do for them. He will go further, and 
add that all humanity is equally built upon 
the moral tendency of things, and that any 
individual in any race may become an ex¬ 
pression of its whole genius. “All women 
and all men, the Aryan and the non-Aryan, 
let them go forward freelv, each in his own 
path.” 

Yet is there such a thing as a backward 
race ? Not backward in potentiality, may be, 
but backward let us say in achievement ? 
If we are to measure achievement against 
some one limited and arbitrary standard, 
it is difficult to see how this can be disputed. 
Surely certain races are for the moment 
predominant because they are so highly 
developed in the power of organisation. 
But this is no absolute and universal crite¬ 
rion. The self-same man, whose qualities 
of actuality and responsibility make him 
admirable in a factory or a counting-house, 
may be quite inferior in those deeper and 
more refined characteristics that make a man 
a good husband and father, a poet, a scholar, 
or a saint. We cannot confound superiority 
with success. Obviously, a nation of small 
tradesmen, however successful, is a nation 
of small tradesmen still. It may be richer, 
but it could not be considered equal, much 
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less superior, to a nation of intellectuals, 
however poor. 

Even the negro, whose inferiority is 
generally taken for granted, because of his 
admitted task of organisation, even the Negro 
is said by those who know him to be very 
much the superior of the white man in 
emotional possiblities making of him 
potentially one of the world’s sweetest 
singers. 

Clearly, then, there can be no absolute 
standard, but he who is furthest behind 
in some things, may be most advanced in 
others. Toussaint L’ Ouverture, we must 
remember, who led the Negroes of Hayti 
in rebellion and laid down laws that fore¬ 
stalled some of the best enactments of the 
great Napoleon, was a Negro. Even if we 
say that he owed his greatest and best 
thoughts to the percolation of French cul¬ 
ture of the wonderful age that preceded 
the Revolution, yet we admit, in saying 
this that he was as able an organ of that 
culture as any man of any other race. 1 his 
is perhaps the best instance of genius 
that can be quoted, since Toussaint’s 
achievements are historical. He succeeded 
in capturing freedom for his people. 
And about his race there seems never to 
have been any question that it was pure 
Negro. In his life then we may judge of 
the relation between genius and the 
general advance of the race. Our whole 
civilisation must be based upon genius. 
The pre-historic advance, inconceivably 
slow, must have been a long and complex 
series of actions and interactions, between 
the individual and the mass, in some such 
way as Toussaint and his people. 

But if civilisation has grown in the past 
by such means, it must be capable of 
continuing so to grow. It must then be to 
the interest of all that nothing should 
thwart that growth in any of its parts. 
Only a man hopelessly ridden 'by the self- 
interest of himself and his class, could 
refuse to see this. Are there such ? Would 
one wilfully put a stop to the progress of 
man because the next step would reduce 
this year’s dividends in a certain mine ? 
Man, we must remember, is primarily after 
all, an organ of universal and spiritual 
truth. Sacrifice is his goal. He cannot for 
ever refuse God, though he die of the sight. 
Truth is its own propaganda, in despite of 


self-interest. The only service that an idea 
requires, is, ultimately, its clear and fearless 
utterance. It was imperial Rome herself 
that became the seat of the Church of the 
Nazarene. It is part of the great inspira¬ 
tion of the oneness of all men that we must 
not venture to look upon any as eternally 
in rebellion. Man is the greatest of ail 
miracles. None knows the hour when Satan 
himself may begin to preach the goodness 
of God. Therefore we must struggle to 
think truly, even though we know not how 
that truth is to be made effective. 

It is clear that the character of the age 
itself is a factor in our conception of what 
constitutes advancement. In an age of 
easy travel command of the main trade- 
routes may enable a people to enrich them¬ 
selves rapidly, and they will then appear as 
a very successful people. But in an age of 
different conditions, it is conceivable that 
quite other characteristics might make a 
nation effective. In turbulent climatic 
states, a knowledge of agriculture might 
best contribute to survival. Under highly 
adverse circumstances of any kind, very 
simple habits might give tenacity of life. 
We can imagine that power of manufacture 
might easily prove more important to well¬ 
being than ease of exchange. 

Are there any constant factors against 
which advancement can be measured in 
any absolute fashion ? If there are, they 
must have very little to do with the form 
which progress adopts from time to* time. 
Is there anything for which nations them¬ 
selves exist ? Or ought we rather to preach as 
modern and successful nations find themselves 
tempted to do, that everything ought to be 
sacrificed to the nationality itself? Woe be 
to that form of our finite life which sees 
nothing outside itself that might demand 
the pouring of itself as an oblation upon 
the fire ! That which has ceased to recog¬ 
nise a goal of sacrifice, has ceased to have 
any longer the right to exist Fortunately 
for man, there are few who would venture 
to claim that the world would be well 
sacrificed to them. And most men joyfully 
acknowledge that, even in our largest and 
grandest combinations, we exist for the 
realisation and expression of a life altogether 
outside material good. The mind, the 
heart, the will, have other uses than to 
enable us or our like to sleep soft and eat 
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well. India recognises knowledge, love, 
service, as ends in themselves. To add to 
human knowledge, to human joy, to the 
vision of nobility and beauty, is as much the 
function of nations as of individuals. It is 
as truly their beautitude. 

Judged against this standard, which are 
the backward races, those which stand at 
present with their backs to the wall, strug¬ 
gling for their right to breathe, or those 
which are least deeply civilised? And how 
is the deeper civilising of man to be sub¬ 
served, if not by the advance of all alike to 
the utmost of which they are capable? In 
laws that declare a limit to the powers or of 
capacities or rights of one class, race, or 
community, in the interests of another, there 
is neither truth, righteousness, nor stabi¬ 
lity. In the long run, and looking at 
things on a large enough scale, it may be 
that we shall declare that morality is the 
nature of things, and that there is none 
lowly that shall not be exalted, and none 
exalted that shall not be brought low. 

N. 

Precept and Example. 

A recent number of The Nineteenth Century 
and After contained an article entitled 
“When the Rani Lifts her Veil in London.” 
From the intimate details it presents to the 
reader it is certain that the writer based 
the article on materials supplied to him by 
the Ranis,—directly or indirectly, it does 
not matter. In the passages devoted to the 
Maharani of Baroda, we are told : 

"Speaking in general terms, the Maharani's cam¬ 
paign to uplift the women of Hindustan is as simple 
as it is sane. She thinks that the time for mere 
talking has long gone by, and she abominates Indians 
who talk reform m congresses and conferences and 
practise reaction at home.” 

Before * the Baroda-Gwalior nuptial 
arrangements, the Maharani had to go far 
for objects oi abomination. Now she will 
be saved that trouble. 

European Industrialism and Our Duty. 

The Indian Student for August 30, 1911, 
contains much thought provoking matter. 
We think there is much truth in the passages 
quoted below. 

The recent strikes, and all that lie at their back, 
should open his eyes to the evils of that competitive 
capitalistic industrialism which so many of his country¬ 
men are just now trying so hard to introduce into 
their own country. Is India, in her so-called rejuve¬ 


nescence, to follow in the wake of Europe and wantonly 
create for herself, in her rage for industrial progress, 
the evils that are visibly bringing about a rebarbarisa- 
tion of almost all the European peoples? That is the 
problem which our young students, the future natural 
leaders of their people, should seriously ponder over. 
We want them to keenly and critically watch the 
things that are going on about them in this country 
so that they may realise the gravity of this problem 
and arrive at some right solution of it. 

It would be doing a very serious injustice to our 
young men to think that they are entirely unconscious 
of the seriousness of the present economic situation in 
their country. The more thoughtful and intelligent 
among them frankly acknowledge all that we have 
said. What they do not see is any way out of it. 
"We admit the evils of modem Western industrialism,” 
they say, "but can we avoid them? Jf we are to hold 
our own against Europe in the matter of our arts and 
industries we must fight her on her own grounds and 
with her own weapons.” The plea is natural. It is 
the popular view even among the elders it is, 
however, a cry of helplessness. And there is no more 
pitiable thing in God’s world than the helplessness of 
youth. Why should youth think that it cannot solve 
problems that have baffled others? Has not India 
always risen to higher and higher visions of truth that 
have been denied to man}* of the other races of the 
world ? What hope is there tor our country if the 
very flower of our youth cannot command the inspira¬ 
tion of that all-conquering self-confidence with which 
God endows healthy youth everywhere ? 

And, then, what is this "our own” which we are 
to hold against Europe ? Is it our outer possessions or 
our inner spirit? It is our mines or our minds ? Is it 
our clothes or our culture ? European industrialism 
means enormous production of commodity at an 
absolutely reckless sacrifice of humanity. Are we to 
hold "our own”—-that is, our producing capacity—at 
a similar sacrifice of our humanity? Constituted as 
man is, every human civilisation must have a certain 
amount of material possessions and economic stamina, 
or it must die out. We must recognise this. India 
has not, just now, this minimum material basis. This 
she must secure. But in seeking to do it she has 
absolutely no need to follow the suicidal lead of 
European industrialism. This industrialism has done 
tar more than supply the necessary material basis of 
culture and civilisation to Europe; it has been 
materialising the very spirit of this culture and 
civilisation. And with what result ? All the multi¬ 
tudinous evils against which European thinkers and 
statesmen have commenced to cry out in the anguish 
of their souls—the deterioration of race, the decadence 
of intellect, the* sensualisation of art, the disruption of 
the family and the social life—a\\ these are the 
inevitable results of this European capitalism. And 
these ought to furnish very serious food for reflection 
to those who, while realising in a general way the evils 
of modern European industrialism, yet feel that they 
must adopt it with a view to "hold their own” in the 
modern world. 

Every One’s Right to be Educated. 

The Indian Daily News says :— 

If it is intended to leave an ineffaceable impression 
upon the popular mind of the Royal visit, we think 
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that the grant of the boon of free primary education 
would admirably fulfil that intention. The boon would 
he consistent with the beneficent aims and purposes 
of the educational policy of the State. The opinion of 
all thinking men in the Indian community is una¬ 
nimously in favour of primary education being made 
free throughout the country. The strong support that 
Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill has received 
and is receiving proves this. The only criticism 
directed against that measure bears upon the taxation 
clauses. It is at best halting and feeble criticism, 
although it is the sort of criticism, that might prejudice 
Mr. Gokhale’s great measure in the eyes of the 
unthinking multitude. The grant of the boon of free 
primary education would remove all difficulties, real or 
imaginary, and vindicate, as no other measure can, 
the righteousness of British policy in the governance 
of this country. The cost, initial and recurring, of the 
extension of primary education should not deter the 
Government. By a stroke of the pen, the opium 
revenue has been written off. A Government that 
could do this, admittedly for the benefit of a foreign 
people, cannot be without financial resources adequate 
to confer the inestimable boon of free primary educa¬ 
tion upon its own people. 

Every child, male or female, has a right 
to be educated Free elementary education, 
whether recognised in practice as a right or 
given as a boon, cannot but be welcome. 
But it should always be remembered that it 
is everybody's birth-right. 

Musalman Representation. 

Even the sanest and most patriotic Musal- 
mans seem now to be so enamoured of sepa¬ 
rate representation and consider it to be such 
a sine qua non for the preservation of their 
individuality as a community that they 
suspect any non-Musalman of having some 
sinister interested motive who suggests that 
separate representation is not necessary or is 
injurious. It is, therefore, useless now to 
argue against separate representation, so 
far as such arguments are meant to convince 
Musalmans. But it is not unreasonable to 
expect that good and patriotic Musalmans 
will see that it is unjust to the non-Muham¬ 
madan communities to demand for the 
Islamic community more representation 
than it is entitled to on the basis oi popula¬ 
tion. Such over-representation is sought to 
be justified on the ground of the superior 
political importance of that community. 
This superior political importance can mean 
one or both of two things. 

(1) The Musalmans were the former rulers 
of the country. Now, the Musalmans were 
at no time the rulers of the whole of the 
British Indian Empire, and therefore, even 
if the claim of superior political importance 


be conceded on this ground, it can entitle 
them to over-representation only in those 
areas where Musalmans held sway. But 
this ground of the claim leads to some 
complicated questions. It is well-known 
that in the Panjab, the Maratha country 
and over other large areas, the rulers at the 
time of the accession of the British to 
power were not the Musalmans but the 
Sikhs and the Marathas. If Musalmans are 
to be given over-representation, why not 
the Sikhs and the Marathas? Again, if the 
former rulers of the country are to have 
over-representation, why not the Christians, 
who are the present rulers? It may be said 
that the Indian Christians and Eurasians did 
not conquer the country ; why then should 
they have over-representation ? The reply is 
that the majority of the ancestors of the 
Indian Musalmans were neither Arabs, nor 
Pathans, nor M ugh a Is, but Hindu converts. 
These last did not conquer India. So if 
the Indian co-religionists of the foreign 
Musalman conquerors of India and their 
descendants be entitled to over-representa¬ 
tion, why not the Indian co-religionists of 
the foreign Christian rulers of India ? 

(2) The second ground on which the 
superior political importance of the Musal¬ 
mans is sought to be based, is that there are 
independent Musalman countries like Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, 61 c. When such a 
ground is put forward, though not openly 
but by implication, a greater solidarity is 
claimed for the Muhammadan world than 
has ever actually existed or exists to-day. 
Even in the heyday of Islam, Musalman 
monarchs and peoples never hesitated to 
attack one another and invade and plunder 
one another's territory. If ever any two or 
more monarchs or peoples combined, the 
alliance was due not to credal but to poli¬ 
tical or territorial reasons. At the present 
day, Morocco is in trouble; but is Turkey, the 
strongest Islamic power, doing or able to do 
anything to help her? Has Turkey helped 
Persia in her present troubles ? On the 
contrary, have not Turks invaded Persian 
territory several times during the last year 
or two? It may be said that the Pan- 
Islamic movement will bring about a greater 
solidarity than has ever existed or exists 
to-day. But we do not think that will be 
put forward as a serious argument by any 
practical statesman or politician, though 
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idealists, dreamers, or visionaries (whichever 
name is preferred) may enthuse ov er it. But 
suppose the existence of independent 
Islamic powers is admitted as proving the 
superior political importance of the Musal- 
mans, will #not a similar argument prove 
still more incontestably the supreme politi¬ 
cal importance of Christians living in India? 
For there are a larger number of Christian 
States possessed of far greater power than 
the few Muhammadan countries which still 
enjoy independent existence. 

As Musalmans are neither more wealthy, 
nor more educated, nor more soldierly than 
many other Indian communities that can 
be named, we have not discussed these 
grounds on which superior political im¬ 
portance may be more reasonably claimed. 
It strikes us, however, that Musalmans may 
claim such importance on the ground of 
their superior loyalty. Now, taking the 
history of the British period as a whole, it 
is not a fact that Musalmans have commit¬ 
ted less offences against the State than 
others, nor are they the least criminal com¬ 
munity. Even in recent years, Musalmans 
have been convicted of offences against the 
State. It may also perhaps be said that 
political offences are the symptoms (one 
may be allowed to call them morbid, of a 
certain kind of civic consciousness which 
Musalmans at present have not, and are 
not likely to have owing to their being 
systematically humored. And from the talk 
of their “dynamic” force, indulged in by 
some of their leaders, the pious gloating in 
imagination of some of them over the future 
advent of a second Timur, a second Nadir- 
shah or a second Ahmedshah Abdali, 
and the broad hint now and then given by 
some of their leaders that unless certain 
demands made by them be conceded their 
loyalty would be unduly strained, one can¬ 
not be quite sure whether the trump card 
which these speakers think they have up 
their sleeves is their actual loyalty or its 
potential absence. This however is their 
own look out. 

Our words are addressed to those Musal¬ 
mans, if any, who may not suspect our 
motives. What we say to them is :—“By all 
means advance the interests of your com¬ 
munity, either conjointly with other com¬ 
munities or separately. But the law of the 
Koran as of the universe is that there can 


be no lasting or real good which is not based 
on righteousness; and it is unrighteous to 
seek to have more than one's share of a 
thing by depriving others of their due 
share. The might of the whole British 
Empire, nay, of the whole world, cannot 
make any community great, if there be no 
intrinsic worth. And intrinsic worth cannot 
be won either by taking advantage of 
interested political favoritism, or by becom¬ 
ing tools in the hands of designing politi¬ 
cians.” 

Regarding the attitude of the Hindus, 
we have been pained to see them breaking 
their hearts over the over-representation of 
the Musalmans under the Reform Scheme. 
The more reasonable and self-respecting 
course would have been,—well, but it is 
too late now to speak of it. The 
Reform Scheme has not appreciably 
lessened the powers of the bureaucracy nor 
added appreciably and effectively to the 
powers of the people. It is unwise to 
allow anything to prove an apple of dis¬ 
cord among neighbours, and most unwise 
when the thing is what in the present case 
it is. 

Hinduism and the Hindu University. 

Of the scheme of secular instruction to 
be given in the proposed Hindu University 
the worst that can be said is that it is very 
ambitious. But that is not a serious objec¬ 
tion. Ambitious is a relative term ; what 
seems ambitious to-day may appear modest 
to-morrow if sufficient money can be 
collected. And there is reason to hope that 
the amount which the promoters require 
will be forthcoming. Besides, if the whole 
amount is not at first received, all the 
departments need not be opened simulta¬ 
neously. The scheme as a whole is 
thoroughly up-to-date and modern. 

It is the theological department which 
may give rise to greater misgiving. But if 
this department is worked in the spirit of 
the following passage taken from Sir 
Gooroodas Banerjee's speech at the recent 
Town Hall meeting in Calcutta, non-Hindus 
will find more points of contact with 
Hindu spirituality than they generally 
expect. 

Thus, though Hinduism has certain eternal and 
unchanging features, there is no fear of its being 
opposed to progress. What then are these permanent 
features and unchanging ideals of Hindu life and 
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thought ? They are not mere matters of ritual and 
dogma, important as these may be for disciplinary 
purposes, but they rise above ritual and dogma, and 
concern the spirit in man. They are on the theoretical 
side, a firm living faith that life is not a scramble for 
the transitory good things of the earth but is a struggle 
for the attainment of spiritual good, and on the 
practical side, the leading of a life of cheerful self- 
abnegation and devotion to the performance of duty 
regardless of reward for the service of humanity. 
'These being the ideals which a Hindu university will 
inculcate, there need be no apprehension in the mind 
of even the most radical reformer that such a univer¬ 
sity will be antagonistic to progress. While aiding 
spiritual advancement a Hindu university will give 
all due attention to technical and industrial education 
for serving humanity in attaining material progress. 
For no one f eels more keenly than the Hindu that 
exclusive devotion of attention to things spiritual to 
the utter neglect of the physical side of creation has 
brought about the lamentably backward material 
condition in which we are. 

Denominational Education. 

To be able to do justice to the proposed 
Hindu University, one should bear in mind 
that the idea of sectarian educational institu¬ 
tions is not new either in India or outside 
India. Arya-Samajists, Brahmos, Sikhs, 
Musalmans, Christians and Hindus have their 
own schools and colleges. Denominational 
Universities seek to carry the idea one step 
further. If most of these schools and 
colleges admit students belonging to com¬ 
munities other than those to which they 
belong, the Hindu University will do 
exactly the same thing. If most of these 
schools and colleges do not make it com¬ 
pulsory for outside students to receive the 
religious education given in them, that will 
be the case with the Hindu University, too. 
For it has laid it down as one of its cardi¬ 
nal articles of association that — 

14 All colleges, schools and institutions of the Uni¬ 
versity, except the theological department, shall be 
open to students of all creeds and classes," and has 
provided that while "religious education shall be com¬ 
pulsory in the case of all Hindu students of the 
University,” "attendance at religious lectures will not 
be compulsory on the non-Hindus, or of students whose 
parents or guardians may have a conscientious objec¬ 
tion to their wards attending such lectures.” 

No doubt Non-Hindus complain that some 
of the socio-religious doctrines and practices 
the Hindus are narrow and exclusive, 
Byt every community must be allowed the 
Ij&erty to teach and be taught according to 
the precepts of its religion. Hinduism 
itself contains the antidote to exclusiveness, 
if one but tries to discover it and lay due 
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stress on it. The late Babu Rajnarain Bose 
wrote a tract called “ The Superiority of 
Hinduism,” but he was not a narrow¬ 
minded man. And modern secular know¬ 
ledge is a great liberaliser. 

In matters social and religious we do 
not see eye to eye with orthodox Hindus, nor, 
as we have said in previous numbers, do we 
rejoice that in India under present circums¬ 
tances educational enthusiasm does not 
flow in one united national channel. But 
the volume of ignorance is so large in our 
country that practical men cannot refrain 
from taking advantage of educational 
ardour in whatever form it may manifest 
itself. Some of us would have been more 
glad if this zeal had manifested itself in a 
non-sectional form. But for that reason, 
we cannot refuse to recognise facts as they 
are and take advantage of them. What we 
arc entitled to expect is that efforts will be 
made to minimise the evils of sectarianism. 

For national solidarity it is necessary 
that all classes and sections of the people 
of India should be equally literate and 
advanced in knowledge. The backward¬ 
ness of the Musalmans has hitherto been a 
great hindrance. The scheme of a Musal- 
man University is sure to stimulate educa¬ 
tional activity in their midst. Unless there 
be similar activity among Hindus, they may 
in the near future become comparatively less 
literate than their neighbours, thus acting 
like clogs to retard the course of national 
progress. Last year in a Quarterly Review 
article Sir Harry K. Johnston gave some 
lying statistics to show that Indian Musal¬ 
mans were more literate than the Hindus, 
in order to justify the excessive represen¬ 
tation given to the former. these lies 
show which way the wind blows, politi¬ 
cally, making it necessary for the Hindus 
always to remain as educationally advanc¬ 
ed as any other considerable community 
in India . 0 

* In the Modern Review for July, 1910, we wrote 
the following note on Sir H. Johnston’s lying figures 

"Sir Harry Johnston, in his article in the Quarterly 
Review on the ‘The Rise of the Native,' seeks to 
justify the disproportionately large representation 
given to the Musalmans in tne Legislative Councils 
in the following way :— 

4 But although the Blue-book from which some of 
this information is quoted does not say so, we have 
reason to believe that, as regards education in the 
vernacular—that is to say, ability to read, write and 
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Benares Caste Defamation Case. 

In the Benares Agarwala caste defamation 
case in which Babu Govinda Das was the 
plaintiff, having been outcasted for dining 
with an “England-returned” fellow-caste- 
man, Babu Srish Chandra Basu, the Sub- 
Judge, has delivered a lengthy judgment. 
Rs 220 damages with full costs of plaintiff 
have been awarded and plaintiff’s pleas 
upheld. Sea-voyage on the part of Hindus 
has been pronounced to be in consonance 
with the Shastras. The Judge Mr. Basu is a 
great Sanskrit scholar. He is well known 
as the editor and translator of Panini’s 
Ashtadhyayi, Bhattoji Dikshita’s Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, and of several Upanishads and 
other Sanskrit works. His judgment must 
therefore be a very authoritative document. 
Babu Govinda Das is a rich man and is 
therefore in a position to render a service 
to the Hindu public by publishing this 
judgment, along with the evidence of his 
principal witnesses (great Pandits being 
among them), in pamphlet form. This case 
should be a lesson to those who take pleasure 
in outcasting those who have crossed the 
ocean or have social intercourse with 
them. 

keep accounts—the proportion is very much higher 
amongst the Muhammcdan community in India 
than it is among the Hindus. Amongst the 55,000,000 
Muhammedans, something like 75 percent, can read 
and write in Hindustani or kindred languages, and 
probably 10 per cent, are acquainted with Knglish. 
On the other hand, education amongst the 162,000,000 
Hindus is not nearly so far advanced ; perhaps only 
20 per cent, of the adult males can read and write in 
the vernacular, and 5 per cent, are acquainted with 
Knglish.’—(P. 146, January number.) 

We really admire Sir Harry’s extensive ignorance, 
or, perhaps one ought to say, his great inventive 
powers. The real truth about Hindu and Musalman 
literacy is this. ‘Among the Hindus ability to 
read and write is slightly less widespread than among 
the Sikhs but more so by 51 per cent, than it is 
amongst the Muhammadans ; —(P. 161, Census 

of India, igoi, Vol. 1 ). The number in ten thousand 
males who know Knglish is among Hindus 64, and 
among Musalmans 32.—(P. 167, Ibid). Among Hindu 
males 94 per thousand are literate and among Musal¬ 
man males 60 per thousand are literate.— P. 178, / bidi. 

Lest it should be said that literacy is higher among 
adult Musalman males we append the following figures. 
Among Musalman males between the ages of 15 and 
20, 84 per mille are literate ; from 20 and upwards, 
89 are literate. The corresponding - figures for the 
Hindus are 127 and 131 respectively.—(P. 177, Ibid). 

\t is a very weak cause that requires the invention 
ol falsehoods to support vt.” 


Decrease of Women in the United 
Provinces. 

According to the recent census the males 
have increased by 4,046 or *16 per cent., 
while the females have decreased by 521,763 
or 2*2 per cent. It is said that “ this heavy 
decrease amongst the females is due largely 
to the ravages of plague and malaria. It 
has long been recognised that in Upper 
India women suffer more than men from 
plague. Being more confined to their 
houses, they are more exposed to infection. 
The same appears to be true also of 
malaria.” So far as plague is concerned 
this appears to be a reasonable explanation. 
We cannot say whether it would be true as 
regards malaria. But whatever the explana¬ 
tion may be, it has to be sought out, and 
the proper remedy applied. It would be 
both inhuman and unw.se to allow the 
women to die in this way. The matter is 
vital, and of far greater importance than 
the proportion of representation to be given 
to Hindus and Musalmans. It affects both 
these communities. All the same we have 
little hope that it will receive the attention 
which it deserves. If this alarming morta¬ 
lity among women had been due to any sin 
of omission or commission on the part of 
the Government, there might have been 
some newspaper agitation ; for it is both 
pleasant and easy to criticise the non-ego. 
But as it is the fault of the social system of 
the people themselves, who is going to play 
the role of the critic and the reformer?— 
particularly as it is the women and not the 
men who are the sufferers. Not that agita¬ 
tion against the Government is productive 
of any better results than agitation against 
society. Some months ago we commented on 
the same sort of decrease among the Panjab 
women. Result nil . Let us wrangle over 
the stupendous problem of how many 
“Honourables” each community will supply 
to the all-powerful non-official benches of 
legislative councils, while our mothers, sisters, 
wives and daughters suffer in silence and die. 
In order to increase the women’s power of 
resisting disease germs, we should put a stop 
to premature maternity. We should also 
give them opportunities for moving about 
in the open air for some time every day, 
Irv all places bordering on rivers, one way 
\n wblcb tb\s can be done \s by encouraging 
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bathing in them and offering facilities and 
ample protection from annoyance, molesta¬ 
tion and insult to all who do so. Domestic 
architecture must also undergo a great 
change. Parks must be provided for women. 

Increase of Christians in Upper India. 

In the United Provinces, Christians have 
increased 75 per cent, in the last decade. 
In the Punjab during the same period the 
Christians show an increase of 300 per cent. 
To understand the full significance of these 
figures it should be borne in mind that in 
both the provinces, there has been on the 
whole a decrease in the population. If the 
figures for the other provinces of India also 
be examined, it will be found that Christians 
have increased more largely than the fol¬ 
lowers of other religions. In the vast 
majority of cases the converts come from the 
lowest classes of Hindus. After reading all 
this the man who would still persist in think¬ 
ing that the position in Hindu society of 
the lowest castes is satisfactory or that 
touch-me-not-ism is the essence of Hinduism 
and still the great preserver of our race is 
either an antideluvian fossil or is a person 
whose mind is peculiarly constituted. 

The Bengal Depressed Classes Mission. 

A largely attended general meeting of the 
Bengal Depressed Classes Mission was 
recently held in the; Overtoun Hall, 
Calcutta. Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, the 
Secretary, read out the report, from which 
we take the following extract: - 

“The Mission has been concluding live ptimary 
schools, and as soon as more funds are available it 
proposes to open more schools. A boy who complet¬ 
ed the course of studies in one of these schools has 
been brought over to Calcutta for further education. 
It is hoped to send him back after qualifying him as 
a primary school teacher from a Normal School to 
work among his people. The Mission has also made 
a small grant towards the educational expenses of a 
Namasudra young man reading in one of the 
colleges here. We require money ; with a monthly 
expenditure of Rs. 5 we can provide for the elementary 
education of 50 children. And there is almost an 
unlimited field of work at this rate. But even more 
than money, we require men—men who would conse¬ 
crate their lives to the sacred work of helping the 
unfortunate countrymen of ours to rise from the 
miserable condition to which they have been doomed 
by ages of ignorance, neglect, and injustice.” 

The Honorable Babu Bhupendra Nath 
Basu said : — 

There was no country in the world, where a man, 


because he followed a certain profession, was so¬ 
cially lowered to such a degree as to become untouch¬ 
able. It was in the interest of the Indian people that 
the depressed classes should be better treated. Why 
should the depressed classes be denied the ordinary 
rights of humanity when the great teachers of huma¬ 
nity taught that all men were equals ? Buddha and 
Chaitanya always treated everybody as their equals. 

The speaker asked the audience whether they 
would perpetuate the degrading differences or would 
try to arrange their lives in a way that none would 
feel that they belonged to a particular privileged 
class? No community, he said, prospered under 
serfdom. In concluding the speaker said that in 
seeking to raise the depressed classes they should 
remember that they were doing a bare act of 
penance. 

He also said that when h.* was recently in England, 
he was asked by a miner what the educated Indians 
who were clamouring for privileges had done to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the depressed classes. He 
hoped th.it the next representative from India to 
England would be able to say that they had greatly 
improved the condition of the “untouchables.” 

This is no doubt one point of view from 
which the problem has to be looked at, 
but it is the least important. Even if 
India could be and remain for some length 
of time politically and economically 
independent without paying any attention 
to the depressed classes, the problem would 
require to be solved on the grounds of 
humanity and righteousness. They are 
men ; let them have all the rights and 
opportunities which other men have. 

In Bengal as in other Provinces there is 
now a considerable body of men in every 
community, Hindu and non-Hindu, ready 
to help the cause. What is wanted is in 
each province or part of a province a 
capable organiser who will give all his 
time to this work. He will then be able 
to have both workers and money. The work 
is both up-hill and vast, and therefore none 
can succeed in it who does not make it 
his sole or principal duty. 

Sister Nevedita on “The Present 
Position of Woman", 

India writes: - 

The paper on “The Present Position of Woman" 
which Sister Nivedita contributed to the “Universal 
Races Congress” is one of the most able, and certainly 
the most eloquent, of the collection published under 
the title of “Inter-Racial Problems” (P. S. King and 
Son). Beginning with certain general considerations, 
in the course of which stress is laid upon the necessity 
of allowing all peoples to speak for themselves, Sister 
Nivedita goes on to discuss the position of women in 
relation to civic ideals, ancient and modern, European 
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and Eastern, and to the family ideal as evolved 
especially under Oriental civilisations. 

We printed the whole of this paper in 
our August number. 

Leonardo’s “La Gioconda.” 

Leonardo da Vinci was one of the greatest 
masters of the art of painting that the 
world has seen. He was not only a great 
painter, but a great sculptor, architect, 
musician, mechanician, engineer, and natu¬ 
ral philosopher as well. “History tells us 
of no man gifted in the same degree as 
Leonardo was at once for art and science.” 
His best known work of art is the “Last 
Supper.” Of his paintings of a non-religious 
character “La Gioconda”, the portrait of 
Monna, Mona or Madonna Lisa, the Nea¬ 
politan wife of Zanobi del Giocondo, has 
been most talked of. He finished it to the 
last pitch of his powers. 

"In this lady he had found a sitter whose face and 
smile possessed in a singular degree the haunting, 
enigmatic charm in which he delighted. He worked, 
it is said, at her portrait during some portion ot four 
successive years, causing music to he played during 
the sittings that the rapt expression might not fade 
from off her countenance. The picture was bought 
afterwards by Francis 1 . for four thousand gold 
florins, and is now one of the glories of the Louvre. 
The richness of colouring on which Vasari expatiates 

has indeed flown, .Nevertheless, in its dimmed and 

blackened state, the portrait casts an irresistible spell 
alike by subtlety of expression, by refinement and 
precision of drawing and by the romantic invention of 
its background. It has been the theme of endless 
critical rhapsodies, among which that of Pater is per¬ 
haps the most imaginative as it is the best known.” 

Vasari’s eulogy of this portrait referred 
to above may with advantage be quoted : 

“ Whoever shall desire to see how far art can imitate 
nature may do so to perfection in this head, wherein 
every peculiarity that could be depicted by the utmost 
subtlety of the pencil has been faithfully reproduced. 
The eyes have the lustrous brightness and moisture 
which is seen in life, and around them are those pale, 
red, and slightly livid circles, also proper to nature. 
The nose, with its beautiful and delicately roseate 
nostrils, might be easily believed to be alive ; the mouth 
admirable in its outline, has the lips uniting the rose- 
tints of their colour with those of the face, in the 
utmost perfection, and the carnation of the cheek does 
not appear to be painted, but truly flesh and blood. 
He who looks earnestly at the pit of the throat cannot 
but believe that he sees the beating of the pulses. Mona 
Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and while Leonardo 
was painting her portrait, he took the precaution of 
keeping some one constantly near her to sing or play 
on instruments, or to jest and otherwise amuse her.” 

This picture of Mona Lisa has recently 


been stolen from the Louvre, creating an 
immense sensation all over the world. 

According to the Paris, “Court Times” most per¬ 
sons incline to the theory that the missing Leonardo 
was removed from the Louvre on behalf of some 
monomaniac on whom it exercised an influence which 
would make him ready to give any sum to have tha 
portrait in his possession. Many persons have stood 
transfixed before this picture and have given way to 
visible emotion while gazing at it. A great number 
of letters have been addressed to La Gioconda 
by these maniacs. As a consequence an attendant 
has been specially retained to guard this masterpiece 
on every day of the week except Monday when the 
Louvre is closed to the general public. The picture 
disappeared on a Monday. Mr. Loeb, Collector for 
the port of New York, says that a certain American 
art connoisseur now in Europe is su tpected of some 
connection with the theft. 

A section of the Louvre was reopened to the public 
on August 29th, for the first time since the discovery 
of the disappearance of “La Gioconda,” the part of 
the museum containing drawings, ivories, and Assyrian 
and Persian antiquities still remaining closed. 

The chief attraction in the eyes of the public was 
the Salon Carre, where from morning until closing 
time a large number of people stood in front of the 
empty space on the wall formerly occupied by Leonardo 
da Vinci’s masterpiece. In addition to an unusually 
strong force of guardians, eighty policemen were on 
duty in the galleries and a considerable number of 
plain-clothes police kept an eye on the visitors, who 
included many English and Americans. 

During the afternoon a young girl walked up to 
the square vacated by the “lady with the witching 
stnile” and hung on one of the hooks a bunch of roses 
tied with a white silk ribbon. A zealous guardian, how¬ 
ever, immediately removed the sentimental tribute. 

Indians in Canada. 

We are glad to read the following in 
India : 

An abrupt termination is reported of the habeas 
corpus proceedings instituted on behalf of the wife and 
child of Mr. Hira Singh, who were refused admission 
to the colony of British Columbia by the immigration 
officials at Vancouver. It will be remembered that 
while the husband met with no difficulty, the wife and 
child were ordered to be put back on board the steamer 
by which they had arrived in order to await its return 
voyage. On the case coming on for hearing before 
the Suptemc Court on August 3, it was stated that on 
instructions received from Ottawa the woman and 
child had been set free and allowed to remain in the 
colony. Further proceedings were accordingly stayed. 

This is good so far as it goes. But until 
the inhabitants of India are allowed to 
emigrate to the British colonies as freely 
as the British colonists are allowed to emi¬ 
grate here, there cannot he a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. The only real 
reason why these colonists dare to shut out 
Indians is that they think that India 
is weak and cannot retaliate. All th? 
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other reasons, generally given, are arrant 
nonsense. If these colonists claim to shut 
out Hindus because they are a foreign stock, 
and introduce an unassimilable element into 
th« population, why did these colonists them¬ 
selves take possession of and settle in the lands 
of the “coloured” men? Surely the colonists, 
too, were foreigners, surely they, too, have 
not formed one people with the aborigines 
by intermarriage and the resultant * racial 
fusion. Of course, the one solid and real 
argument in the background which the 
colonists would do well to adduce with bru¬ 
tal frankness is, “We are strong and can do 
whatever we like. If we admit the Japanese 
and Chinese on more advantageous terms 
than Indians, it is because we think they are 
not so helpless as Indians.” Considerations 
of right or justice or morality or British 
Empire citizenship do not enter into the 
question at all. 

Dr. Sundar Singh, Secretary, Canadian 
Hindustani Association, is doing yeoman’s 



Dr. Sundar Singh. 


service to the cause of our countrymen in 
Canada. A lady of Irish extraction now 
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living in Victoria, B. C., writing to an 
esteemed friend of ours says : “We think 
Dr. Singh should be called Moses, as it is 
he who has led out his people, and fought 
for them with speech and pen. When we 
first met him a year and a half ago, it 
seemed hopeless, for no man apparently 
cared for the soul of the Hindu. It has been 
a long hard fight, but victory is in sight.” 

Dr. Sundar Singh was born near Lahore. 
He began his English education in an 
institution connected with the Panjab 
University. Afterwards he took up the 
post graduate medical course in Glasgow 
University taking licenciate degree; licensed 
in Westminster Hospital, London ; was ship’s 
medical officer on Main Line, Liverpool 
to Brazil and New York and with British India 
S. N. Co., London to Bombay. He went to 
Canada in 1909. He volunteered for ad¬ 
visory work among his own people in 
British Columbia in business, industrial 
and social matters. He is a strong advocate 
of temperance and morality and conducts 
religious services among Hindu commu¬ 
nities. His age is 29 years. He lives and 
works out of his own private funds. 

The Elementary Education Bill 
Meeting in Calcutta. 

The Town Hall Meeting held in Calcutta 
in support of Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill was a magnificent success. 
In the course of his lucid and powerful 
speech he gave a convincing reply to the 
objections generally brought forward against 
his Bill. Other speakers, too, disposed of 
some objections. For instance Sir Gooroo- 
das Banerjee said - 

The learned Chairman has referred in his own 
inimitable way, inimitable by me or any body else— 
to the attitude taken by two bodies—a certain muni¬ 
cipality and a certain higher education body. 
(Laughter). The municipal body with its narrowness 
of view put forward a very narrow-minded objection 
to the Bill, namely, that it would make a Brahmin 
boy sit with a boy of a lower caste. Well, I happen 
to belong to the Brahmin caste (Hear, hear), though 
I am a very unworthy member of that class (Cries 
of No! no!), I can recall to mind what happened 
more than half a century ago when I was a boy—a 
Brahmin boy attending a Pathsala (primary school in 
the suburbs of Calcutta). In that Pathsala I sat side 
by side with an oilman's son ; and again I remember 
he was more advanced than I in Pathsala reading and 
I did not feel the slightest hesitation in taking lessons 
from him (Loud applause). If more than half a 
century ago that was tolerated, can there be any 



Some Notable Delegates to the Faridpur Conference. 


shadow of objection to a measure like this on such 
grounds at the present day ? This leminds me, and I 
ask you to remember, that though Mr. Gokhale's 
Bill appeals to be oiiginal, it will be icully nothing 
more than a rcvi\al of a state of things which existed 
in indigenous India more than half a century ago. 
Of course, it will be said theie was no compulsion, 
but where, in the name of common sense*, can there 
be education without some compulsion, some coercion 
in its’jjrimarv stage? (Applause). What boy is there 
‘who takes to his books without compulsion? (Laugh¬ 
ter). Not even did our President, 1 am sure 
(Renewed Laughter). 1 m\self required all a mother’s 
anxious compulsion and rebuke to take to mv lessons 
(Continued Laughter). Well what is true of indivi¬ 
duals, is true also of a community (Applause) and if 
you tolerate a little coercion at the outset you will 
find those who are now opposing coercion, will come 
round and say after a little experience “'['hough we 
were at first unwilling to bend to it now we find we are 
far better off, our childien are far better off and we 
will take to it.” 

Mr. Gokliale declined to argue with two 
classes of men, those who doubt the utility 
of mass education in this country, and 
those who are such extreme individualists 
that they do not admit the value of compul¬ 
sion whether in the West or East. The 
latter class we have not met with within 
the circle of our acquaintance. But we know 
that the former class contains some edu¬ 
cated men. If they publish their objections 


in a definite form, a reply can be attempt¬ 
ed, though in the Meeting itself Mr. 
(iokhale was justified in declining to answer 
them. 

The task before the country now is to 
open as many elementary schools as possi¬ 
ble. For even if Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is pass¬ 
ed, it can be applied in any area only when 
the attendance at school of the population 
of school-going age there reaches the per¬ 
centage to be laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment. The work should be taken in hand 
at once, and for this cap ible and self-sacri¬ 
ficing organisers are required everywhere. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference* 

This year’s session of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Conference is remarkable as having 
been held in the East Bengal district town 
of Faridpur. It is also noteworthy that 
all political parties and both Hindus and 
Musalmans took part in it. Ray Yatindra- 
nath Chaudhuri’s presidential address was 
a substantial pronouncement. 

The Magistrate of Faridpur very politely 
warned four gentlemen who were delegates 
not to make any seditious or otherwise 
objectionable speeches,—as if that was their 
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trade. As for the politeness , well, the act 
was discourteous and uncalled-for, the 
smooth words and the shaking of hands 
notwithstanding. By the by, is any gentle¬ 
man bound to see a Magistrate to receive 
his rebuke or warning whenever the latter 



Rai Yatindkanath Ciiaudhuri, 

President, Farid pur Conference. 
sends word by a policeman or other under¬ 
ling? We know there would be trouble 
for the man who might refuse to do so. 
But the way to citizenship is not strewn 
with roses. 

The Bengal Social Conference. 

At Faridpur a Social Conference, too, was 
held. Babu Surendranath Banerjea has 
always been a consistent social reformer. 
His election to the chair was, therefore, 
vp'ry appropriate. Resolutions were passed 
and speeches made on the subjects of Child 
Marriage, the opening of Widows’ Homes 
and Girls’ Schools, the education and eleva¬ 
tion of the Depressed Classes, etc. 

The Late Mr. Harinath De. 

In Mr. Harinath De India has lost a 
person who was undoubtedly the foremost 
Indian linguist of his generation, and, as far 
as we are aware, no Indian of a former 
generation was superior to him in this 
respect. Perhaps it would not be incorrect 
to say that he was one of the most distin¬ 


guished linguists of the world. As for the 
kind and quantity of work that one would 
expect from one so learned, it is to be re¬ 
gretted that his achievement, though note¬ 
worthy, was not as great as his scholarship : 
for, to mention only one cause among 
several, he died at the early age of 34. 

The Late Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

His education, which he received from 
tutors appointed by the British Government, 
must have been responsible to a great extent 
for the fact that the late Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar was not a great administrator. He 
was, however, a great promoter of education 
and learning. He was well-known, too, for 
his generosity. It is to be regretted that he 
had also the defect of that virtue,—extra¬ 
vagance. As a sportsman he had few equals. 
Nature endowed him with a full measure 
of sympathy. Arrogance or pride was not 
to be found in his constitution. 

The late Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The late Nizam of Hyderabad could wield 
the sword as skilfully as the pen. He wrote 
verses which gave him a certain standing 
among the contemporary poets of his com¬ 
munity. But one is constrained to add that 
as a ruler he has a failure. That he “gave” 
Curzon Berar was no fault of his;—any 
other Indian prince in his position would 
have had to do it. But Indian princes 
in his position can certainly do a great deal 
to educate their people. In this respect his 
State remains one of the most backward in 
India. Nor did he display any enthusiasm 
for the industrial prosperity of his dominions. 

A great postal grievance. 

The editor and proprietor of this paper 
is also the editor and proprietor of the 
Bengali monthly magazine “Prab&si.” Both 
the magazines are published and despatched 
with unfailing punctuality. But with 
equally unfailing punctuality arrive every 
month scores of complaints from subscribers 
of the non-receipt of their copies of the 
magazines. It is certain that some copies 
do not reach their destinations owing to 
insufficient or incorrect addresses. But this 
cannot be the cause of so many complaints. 
For had it been the sole or main cause, we 
should have got back from the post office 
every month as many copies as there are 
complaints. But as a matter of fact, only 
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a very few copies are now and then returned 
to us. We have no doubt that the majority 
of the copies not received by our sub¬ 
scribers are stolen by some dishonest postal 
officials. And the better a number is, the 
larger is the number of copies stolen. Month 
after month we send to the Postmaster 
General a good many complaints, but in 
not a single case have we heard of a single 


postal official being detected or punished. 
Is not a magazine property? Is not the 
stealing of magazines theft? Why do not 
the postal authorities protect us against 
thieves in the postal department? We know 
that they are willing to punish offenders, but 
cannot detect them. But may we ask why 
detective ability is so rare among the postal 
inspecting and supervising staff. 
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DEATH 

[An unpublished fragment by Sister Nivedita] 


I thought last night that interfused with 
all this world of matter, penetrating it 
through and through, there may he 
another, call it meditation, or mind, or what 
one will, and that perhaps Unit is what death 
means. Not to change one’s place—for since 
this is not matter, it can have no place-~but 
to sink deeper and deeper into that condi¬ 
tion of being more and more divested of the 
imagination of body. So that our dead are 
close to us physically, if it comforts us to 
think so of them, and yet one with all vast¬ 
ness, one with uttermost freedom and bliss. 

And so I thought of the universal as 
mingled in this way with the finite, and we 
standing here on the border-line between 
the two, commanded to win for ourselves 
the franchise of both—the Infinite in the 
Finite. I am thinking more and more that 
Death means just a withdrawal into medi¬ 


tation, the sinking of the stone into the well 
of its own being. There is the beginning 
before death, in the long hours of quiescence, 
when the mind hangs suspended in the 
characteristic thought of its life, in that 
thought which is the residuum of all its 
thoughts and acts and experiences. Already 
in these hours the soul is discarnating, and 
the new life has commenced. 

I wonder if it would be possible so to 
resolve one’s whole life into love and 
blessing, without one single ripple of a 
contrary impulse that one might be wrapt 
away in that last hour and for evermore into 
one great thought ; so that in eternity at least 
one might be delivered from thought of self, 
and know oneself only as a brooding presence 
of peace and benediction for all the need 
and suffering of the world. 


THE BELOVED 

[By Sister Nivedita.] 


L ET me ever remember that the thirst for 
God is the whole meaning of life. 
My beloved is the Beloved, only look¬ 
ing through this window, only knocking at 
this door. The Beloved has no wants, yet 
He clothes Himself in human need, that I 
may serve Him. He has no hunger, yet 
He comes asking, that I may give. He 


calls upon me, that I may open and give 
Him shelter. He knows weariness, only 
that I may afford rest. He comes in the 
fashion of a begger, that I may bestow. 
Beloved, O Beloved, all mine is thine. Yea, 
I am all Thine. Destroy Thou me utterly, 
and stand Thou in my stead ! 
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HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 


CHAPTER IX. 

Second Vickroyai.ty ok the Deccan, 
1653-1658. 

O N 17th July, 1652, Aurangzib, then 
returning from Oandahar, was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of the Deccan for 
the second time. Exactly a month after- 

A wards he look leave of the 

Aurangzib goes ., 

to the Deccan. Emperor in Afghanistan 
and proceeded to his 
charge. Crossing the Indus at Attock on 
9th September, he passed through Delhi 
and Agra on 17th and 28th November 
respectively, and reached the Narmada river 
on 1st January, 1653. As the palace in 
Burhanpur was not yet ready for his occu¬ 
pation, he encamped outside for some days, 
while the repairs were being completed, 
and entered this city, the capital of 
Khandesh, as late as 30th January. Here he 
wooed and won the graceful singer Hira 
Bai, surnamed Zainahadi Mahal, and here 
he lingered for the next nine months, in- 
spite of Shah Jahan’s repeated orders urging 
him to go to Aurangabad, the official capi¬ 
tal of Mughal Deccan. At last leaving 
Burhanpur on 28th October, 1653, he 
entered the fort of Daulatabad on 25th 
November.* At Aurangabad he spent the 
next four vea is of his life, leaving it only 
to invade Golkonda and Bijapur, ami, 
finally on 5th February, 1658, to contest 
the throne of Delhi. Here his son Akbar 
was born (1 ith September, 1657), and here 
he buried his wife Dilras Banu (died 8th 
October 1657,) and his favourite concubine 
Zainahadi (probably in 1654). 

Of Aurangzib’s life during this period we 
have his own reminiscences, written in 
old age to his grandson Bidar Bakht : 
“The village of Sattarahj near Aurangabad 

* \\ .ms, 6 (nt, (>7 a and 6 ; his journey south is 
(ipse 1 ibt'd in detail in Aiiab-i-Alatnifiri, 21 a — 24a, 
25 b, 2 lw, 2]a, 144a and b. 

1 * On the top of a hill, six miles due south of 
Aurangabad. 


was my hunting ground. Here, on the top 
of a hill, stood a temple with an image of 
Khande Eai. By God’s grace I demolished 
it, and forbade the temple dancers (murlis) 
to ply their shameful profession.... During 

mv viceroyalty, while I was 
Aurangzib s life |j v j n g at Daulatabad and 
there: hunting * , 1 1 , 

and journeys. Aurangabad, the latter 

city having been populated 
by me after its first foundation [by Malik 
Ambar] under the name of Khirki, I used 
in my folly to ride about, and make forced 
marches under the instigations of Satan 
ami of my own passions. I used to go far 
on horseback to hunt the ml gait and other 
kinds of game. Other idle deeds did l do. 
I used to visit the lake of Oatluq in the 
valley of the watershed, Chamar Tikri and 
Jit\v<lr£, and to make pilgrimages to the 
tombs of the saints Burhanuddin and 
Zainuddin,* or to climb up the hill fort 
of Daulatabad and to the caves of Ellora, 
(which are wondrous examples of the 
Creator’s art , sometimes with rny family, 
at others alone.'’t 

Game was very abundant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aurangabad. 
Shikar near Herds of wild deer grazed 

lour miles from the city, 
and mlgans were found in plenty in the 
direction of Lauhgarh and Ambar. Tigers 
could be shot in the hills which hemmed 
the valley round. At the lake of Oatluq, 
near the “valley of the watershed,” six 
miles from the fort of Daulatabad, countless 
flocks of heron rested. Aurangzib, and 
afterwards his sons Muazzam and Azam, 
delighted to hunt the nilgau and the heron. 
The mlgaus were shot from a fixed station 
as they were driven down the narrow valley, 
and the herons were struck down by trained 
hawks. + 

* At Ro/a or Kluildnbud, on the way to the KUora 
lull. 

f Kalimat-i-Tayyibat, yb —8a. 

+ Dtlkasha, 12 and 4 ij h'uqat-i-Alamtririy Nos. 
12 and 28. 
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It was during his second rule over the 
Deccan that Aurangzib clearly unfolded 
not ( nly his administrative skill and energy, 
hut also the limitations of his character 
which finally blighted his fame and wrecked 
his empire. We have already seen how he 
destroyed the temple on a hill 6 miles 
south of Aurangabad. He is taxed by 

Shah Jahan for being unfriendly to the 
Rajputs, and tries to answer the charge by 
recommending a Rajput captain, Rao Karan 
Bhurtia, 0 to an administrative post. Kvident- 
Early examples W there was no love lost 
of his religious between him and the Raj- 
bigotry. puts already. People per¬ 

ceive instinctively when they are disliked, 
and though they may be wrong in guessing 
the cause, their feelings always indicate 
correctly the spirit in which they are being 
treated. 

A clearer proof of his religious bigotry 
even in youth is furnished by the following 
letter which he wrote at this time to the 
prime minister Sadullah Khan : 

“The Brahman Chhabila Ram, the ijnnungo of 
property-tax of the city of Bihar, had uttered impro¬ 
per words with icteience to the Prophet. After inves¬ 
tigation and verification of the charge by order of the 
Kmperor, Xulfiqar Khan and other officers of the 
place had beheaded him, as was required by justice. 
Now, the scholar Mulla Muhan has written to me that 

* Adah , 29 a. 


the brothers of the accursed 
misbeliever, out of bigotry, 
have sought justice at the 
Impel ial Court against Shaikh 
Muhammad Muala, tlie lord 
justice, and Shaikh Abdul 
Maui, the ecclesiastical judge 
of the province. I, therefore, 
remind you of tins a I fair, as 
it is proper for all Muslims 
to do their utmost to assert 
the rules of the Prophet's 
religion, and it is the duty 
of kings and nobles to protect 
the scholais of Islam in enforc¬ 
ing the injunctions of the 

Holy Law. You should exert 
ymiself more than ^our peers 
to close the mad of the 

complaint of this wretched 
tribe | to fhe Kmpeior’s feet] 
and to take caie of the letters 
explanations) of the 

guardians of the honour of 
the Faith.”* 

l The city of Aijranga- 
HAirj* bears tlie Prince’s 
name and commemor¬ 
ates his first vice royalty. Originally it was a 

City of Auran- ‘ Kinle ^ Khirki ; 

gabad described. When Malik Ambar revived 
the Nizam Shahi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagar, he transferred the capital to 
this village, and built a palace for the 

Sultan known as the Green Bungalow and 
a mansion for himself close to the Royal 
Market (Shahganj). To form a large centre 
of population in a dry soil like this, the 

first thing needful is water. So he construct¬ 
ed a big tank close to the town and also 
brought water to his own house by means 
of a canal from the river near Arsul. The 
tank was about four miles round and the 
village grew up on its side. Aurangzib at 
first resided in the fort of Daulatabad. But 
it could hold only a small body of men. So 
he looked round for a good site on the plain 
to make the seat of his government, chose 
Khirki, built a princely palace there close to 

* Adab-i-Alamgiri, ion/. 

f This description of early Aurangabad is based on 
Dilkasha , 9, 11, 12, Tavernier, i. 146, Masir-ul- 
umara, i. 263, ii. bo, Masir-i-Alamgiri, 223. Burgess, 
in his Cave Temples in the Bidar and Aurangabad 
Districts (p. 59), says: In ifiif) Malik Ambar built 
at Khirki the Nurldianda palace and mosque, and his 
army raised dwellings for themselves around it. 
Ravaged and burnt by Jahangir’s army in 1621. 
Malik Ambar’s son Path Khan named it Fatehnagar 
(1628). The black stone mosque built by Ambar 
is described in Murray’s Handbook to India , 
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the tank, and allotted lands to all his nobles 
and officers to built their quarters on. Then 
he removed from the fort to the new city, 
which got his name and grew rapidly as 
the capital of Mughal Deccan. 

The splendid mausoleum of his wife, the 
Muqbara of Rabia-ud-daurani, is an imita¬ 
tion of the Taj Mahal. It was built after 
his accession and was thoroughly repaired 
by his son M. Azam. It is still the finest archi¬ 
tectural ornament of the city, and next to 
it stands the vast Junta Musjid which was 
completed by him. Aurangzib’s residence, 
though greatly altered by later occupants, 
still remains anti is pointed out to travellers 
as the Alumgiri Mahal. 

Years afterwards, when he returned to the 
Deccan in 1682, a wall four miles long was 
built round the city by his order to protect 
it from Maratha raids. The work cost three 
lakhs of Rupees and was completed in four 
months through the active exertions of 
Dianat Khan Khafi. The city has undergone 
much change at the hands of the Nizams 
whose first capital it was, and of their 
French officers who lived here with almost 
regal authority. 

We now turn to his public life during 
these five years. 

Since Aurangzib had laid down the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan in May 1644, the 
Mughal administration there had not pros¬ 
pered. True, the country enjoyed unwonted 
repose after a half century of war with 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and 

Dcca / (iolkonda. True, there was 

Deccan, ^ * 110 disturbance of public 

peace by invasion from 
across the frontier and no expedition against 
refractory feudatories. But agriculture had 
not been promoted, the peasantry had not 
been cherished, and new lands had not been 
brought under tillage. On the contrary, 
much cultivated soil had lapsed into the 
jungle,the cultivators had declined in number 
and resources, and the revenue had fallen off 
greatly. 

This wretched state of things was the 
natural result of a sticces- 

due to frequent s i on of short viceroyalties 
changes of go- , • . ^ J ... 

vernors. and incompetent viceroys. v 

Khan-i-Dauran who had 
succeeded Aurangzib, was murdered a year 

♦ Khan-i-Dauran succeeds Aurangzib on 28 May, 
1(^44, and \s murdered, during absence in N. India, 


afterwards. The veteran of a hundred 
battles, he also worked hard at the adminis¬ 
tration, transacting public business for 
twelve hours a day and inspecting every¬ 
thing himself. But he was so pitiless in 
exacting money from the village headmen, 
so harsh in squeezing the ryots, and so 
rough and strict to all the people under him, 
that the news of his death threw them into 
a transport of joy and was celebrated at 
Burhanpur as a divine deliverance. 

Islam Khan Mashhadi, a very old man 
incapable of riding a horse, next governed 
the Deccan for two years, and during this 
short period he estranged the Deccanis by 
his harsh and strict conduct and enriched 
himself by selling the Government stores of 
the fort when prices ruled high anti re¬ 
placing them with fresh purchases made in 
the season of low prices ! He was keen on 
settling ryots on new lands, but actually 
effected little during his short term. 

Then followed nearly a year (Nov., 1647 — 
July, 1648) of officiating rule by Shah Nawaz 
Khan. Prince Murad Bakhsh, a dull and 
indolent youth, not yet twenty-four, was the 
next viceroy; but he quarrelled with his 
guardian and dc facto governor, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the administration fell into confusion, 
and at the end of a year the Emperor was 
forced to make another change of viceroys ! 
Shaista Khan replaced Prince Murad in 
September 1649, and held charge till he was 
succeeded by Aurangzib. Thus, in eight 
years there were six viceroys, if we count 
the acting tenure of Rajah Jai Singh 
in 1645.° 

The Deccan had long caused a heavy 
drain on the Imperial treasury. The province 
was large, the country broken, with plenty 
of jungles, and imperfectly settled and 
organised, and there were two powerful 
States across the frontier. Therefore, a very 
large force had to be stationed there. But 
as the soil was sterile in comparison with 
the river-plains of Northern India, and the 

on 22 June, 1645. Jai Singh officiates for him. Islam 
Khan is appointed 17 July, 1^45. dies on 2 Nov., 
1O47. Shah Nawaz Khan then officiates. Murad 
Bakhsh is appointed on 15 July, 1648, and Shaista 
Khan replaces him on 4 Sep., 1649, and continues till 
September, 1652. 

* For Khan-i-Dauran, MM. i. 749—758, Abd. Ham., 
ii. 37U, 42ft. For Islam Khan, MM. i. 162—167, Abd. 
Ham., ii. 430, Waris, (>,/. Murad (Warh, 19 b), Shaista 
Khan (Waris, 38a). 
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Tomb of Auuang/ib’s wiff, Aur. 


without being touched 
by the local governor. 
The financial condition 
of the jagirdars , de¬ 
pended on the actual 
collection of land reve¬ 
nue by the State. 
Aurangzib and the 
higher officers also 
received a part of 
their salary in cash 
from the Imperial trea¬ 
sury. This was a fixed 
amount, not liable to 
v.mation with the agri¬ 
cultural condition of 
the year, as was the 
case with the income 
drawn from jagirs. 

I he land revenue 
actually collected was 
scanty and variable, 
and the arrears and 
remissions from the 
standard assessment 
large. Hence, the public 
income of the Deccan 
did not balance the 


rainful precarious and variable, bad harvests 
and scarcities were too frequent, and the 
standard revenue was never collected. In 
spite of an abatement of 12 lakhs of Rupees 
on their first assessment made by the 
Imperial settlement officers in the hope that 
the collection in future 
Revenue greatly W()uld be mQ re easy and 
decreased. certain , the land revenue 

still proved to have been pitched too high. 
For the four provinces which then consti¬ 
tuted Mughal Deccan, it stood at three crores 
and 62 lakhs of Rupees a year; but the 
actual collection in 1652 was only one crore , 
or less than one-third. 

Out of the total territory, land estimated 
to yield 37.*, lakhs a year 
diturc. hC CXpCn " was assigned as jagir to 
Aurangzib and his sons, and 
the rest to various officers, excluding the 
portion which was created Crown land 
(kha Isa sharifa ) and of which the re venue 
was collected directly by Imperial officers! 
and spent at the discretion of the Emperor 


expenditure, and the deficit had to be 
made good by sending money from the 
Chronic deficit : <,ldcr and richer provinces 
the Deccan a of the empire to support the 
drain on the Im- administration of the South, 
perial Treasury. I bis had gone on for years. 
Once only Khan-i-Dauran had tried to reverse 
the process. By torturing the collectors and 
mercilessly stripping the peasants he succeed¬ 
ed in collecting a large sum, which he 
despatched to the Emperor with the boast¬ 
ful remark, ‘Other Governors had to get 
money from Hindustan ; I am sending money 
there !” But the policy of killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs soon failed. 
The desolation of the country and the 
misery of the peasantry became worse than 
before, and the bankrupt administration of 
the South had to be kept going by Imperial 
bounties from Malwa and Guzerat. Shah 
Jahan was alarmed at this chronic deficit 
and strongly urged Aurangzib to improve 
the peasant’s lot, extend the cultivation, 
and relieve the Imperial treasury from the 
annual drain.* 


* Abdul Hamid, ii. 712, MM. iii. 497 . Mab < 3 1 «- * Adah, iia, M. O’, i. 7^6, iii.497. A,lab, 10a, 236, 

f Adab, 3 m. 28a, 
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On his arrival in the Deccan, Aurangzib 
Poverty of was faced with a serious 

officers holding financial difficulty. The 
jagirs there. actual yield of th e jagirs 

was only a fraction of their nominal revenue. 
The Mughal officers posted in the Deccan 
would have starved if they had to depend 
solely on their jagirs in that province. 
Therefore, during his first viceroyalty, both 
Aurangzib and his chief officers had been 
given additional fiefs in other and more 
prosperous parts of the empire so that they 
managed to live on the combined income. 
And now, also, his officers besieged him 
with clamours, saying that they could not 
maintain their quota of soldiers on the 
poor revenue of their existing jagirs, and 
demanding that more productive jagirs 
might be transferred to them, so that they 
might be sure of getting a fixed portion of 
their income at least.* 

Everywhere Aurangzib found signs of 
maladministration, the work of his prede¬ 
cessors. The actual collection was some¬ 
times only one-tenth of the normal assess¬ 
ment. Even Baglana, noted for its fertility, 
was in no better state than the other 
districts. “ Baglana has not been well 
administered since Syed Abdul Wahhab’s 
time,” he writes to his father. And again, 
“ the affairs of Painghat (Lowlands) are 
greatly in disorder 41 the Deccan is in 
disorder, as it has not been governed well 
for the last ten years;” 44 the lyots of the 
Ausa niuhal complain of Uzbak Khan's 
oppression...and those of the I rimbak 
parganah about the tyranny of Darvish Beg 
Oaqsliab’f 

The new viceroy found it impossible to 
make both ends meet. At 
Aurangzib’s this jj, m . the civil and mili- 

financial d.ff.- expenditure of the 

Cy S€ Deccan, exclusive of the 

salary derived by the officers from their 
jf/g’its, amounted to Rs. 31,76,000, out of 
which the cash allowances of Aurangzib 
and his sons absorbed Rs. 2543,000, and the 
expenses of the artillery department, the 
cash salary of certain officers, and other 
necessary disbursements required Rs 6,30,000. 
The only means of providing this sum were, 
first the revenue of the Crownland which 
actually yielded Rs. 2,40,000 and secondly 
* Adab, 301, 24.6, 127/). 
f Adah, 24b, 23b, 24", 2$b, 26b, 30a. 


the tribute from the rulers of Golkonda and 
Deogarh, eight lakhs and one lakh respec¬ 
tively. Thus there was an annual deficit 
of Rs. 20,36,000, which was made good by 
drawing on the reserve stored in the trea¬ 
suries of the Deccan, especially in the fort of 
Daulatabad. This cash balance fell from 
Rs. 80,60,000 to Rs. 40,50,000, probably in 
two years. But in such a frontier province 
it was necessary to keep a large reserve 
for emergencies. Aurangzib grew alarmed 
at the rapid decrease of his cash balance 

tt a . . and suggested a remedy to 

How to increase , . - 

his income? the Emperor: he wished to 

take away from the /ug/r- 
dars and place under collectors of the crown 
as much land as would yield the 20‘i / rkhs 
needed to make both ends meet. But where 
were the dispossessed officers to be provided 
for? Losing their means of support with the 
resumption of their jagirs, they would be 
forced to return to the Emperor’s Court and 
so decrease the Deccan army by one-third. 
Such a diminution of armed strength was 
unsafe with two powerful States, Bijapur 
and Golkonda, across the frontier. To 
avoid the evil, Aurangzib proposed that 
jagirs in part should be given to him and 
his higher officers in other provinces, and 
that the cash portion of his salary might 
be made a charge on the flourishing trea¬ 
suries of Malwa and Surat.* 

Aurangzib shared the difficulty of other 
jaginlars in the Deccan in having to keep 
up the normal contingent of troops on an 
income reduced to a fraction of his normal 
pay. His fiefs in Multan had been fertile 
and lucrative; those in the Deccan were 
estimated to yield 17 lakhs less, and were, 
besides, liable to frequent anil large arrears 
in collection, lie rightly protested to his 
father, 44 If your Ma jesty wishes me to be 
honoured with a great viceroyalty, give me 
the means worthy of it.” 
ductive J^nrs of 1 he kmperor ordered him 
the officers are to exchange his own sterile 
transferred to fiefs for more productive 
ones in the hands of other 
jagirdars. j* Aurangzib took care to leave the 

* Adah, 31 a. I hn\e given the figures exactly as 
in my authority; but the items when added together 
do not conic up to the total stated. 

t Adah, 19 b, 25a, 173*7. But when he was Gover¬ 
nor of Multan he had complained of his fiefs there 
being unproductive ! (Sec Adab, 172a.) 
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estates of his competent officers untouched, 
but appropriated the fiefs of lazy or minor 
officers who did nor deserve considerate treat¬ 
ment. The Revenue Department was ordered 
by Shah Jahan to transfer to him good jagirs 
yielding Rs. 3.17,500 in place of desolate 
unproductive lands with the same nominal 
rent-roll. Rut the jagiidars threatened 
with dispossession tried to influence the 
Emperor by accusing Aurangzib of picking 
out for himself the best villages in each 
mahal and leaving to them scattered pos¬ 
sessions. Aurangzib refuted the calumny 
and asserted that he had taken entire 
mahalsy as, in his opinion, a mahal divided 
among a number of owners could not be 
well administered or made to flourish. So, 
the Emperor at last confirmed the transfer 
of lands/* 

Aurangzib’s second prayer, that the cash 
portion of his pay should be sent to him 
from the province o f M alwa and the port of 
Surat, was not granted. He was told to 
select productive mahals in the Deccan either 
from the Crownland or from the fiefs of the 
officers. The Prince, accordingly, asked for 
Elichpur and Ankot, his cash allowance be- 


Shah Jahan’s > n S reduced by the amount 
refusal to give of the revenue of these two 
him financial districts. But the Emper- 
or fixed the standard reve¬ 
nue of Elichpur greatly above its real collec¬ 
tion and then Aurangzib naturally demand¬ 
ed cash payment as before, instead of tak¬ 
ing such a losingyVig/r. The Emperor was 
displeased and made caustic remarks about 
the Prince in open Court. 0 In 1654 twenty- 
five lakhs of Rupees were sent to Aurangzib 
from the revenue of Malwa, and for the 
remaining five lakhs he was asked to take 
away some fiefs from the officers in Nandur- 
bar. But the revenue of that district actu¬ 
ally brought in Rs. 92,000, and Aurangzib 
desired some other jagir to make up the 
balance, j* 

This financial wrangle between father 

Wranele bt and SOn dra «£ ed on for 

tween the tw )' ears - Shah J ahan wished 

about Aurang to put a stop to the drain 

zib's income of money to the Deccan, 

false charge and here was Aurangzib 

defence UrangZ1 asking for cash from other 

provinces in the place of 
jagirs in the Deccan ! The jagirclars whose 

* Adah, 27 a, 28 a, 2(ja. 

f Adab, 32 b, 33 a, 37 b. 


* Adnh ocn *>i\n 19/j 'l'in ifi/j. 11/2. 'ifib. 
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lands he had appropriated by Imperial sanc¬ 
tion, intrigued at Court and persuaded the 
Emperor that the Prince was realising from 
these fiefs more than his sanctioned pay, 
while the ousted officers, with only sterile 
jagirs left to them, were starving. An in¬ 
correct reading of the revenue papers deep¬ 
ened the same conviction in the Emperor’s 
mind and he angrily wrote to Aurangzib : 



Elmira Cave—Interior. 


“It is unworthy of a Musnlman and an act of 
in justice to take to yourself all the productive 
villages of a pargaiiLih and to assign to 
others only the less productive lands. I 
order you to take half a lakh worth of less 
productive land in the parganah of Asir, and 
decrease your cash stipend by the same 
amount, so that your actual income [may be 
made normal.]” Aurangzib replied in a 
tone of righteous indignation, “I have never 


in my life acted unjustly, but always tried 
to please God and His vicegerent on earth. 
You have censured me for this lakh of 

Rupees.I have not myself taken away 

these lands ; but the revenue officers of your 
Majesty’s Court, by your order before I left 
for the Deccan, transferred them from 
Shaista Khan to me at the' same [estimated] 
revenue. I wonder why the revenue officers, 
especially the wazir who has a retentive 
memory, did not point this fact out to you. 

.Contrary to the usual practice, your 

Majesty has, without making an inquiry or 
calling for my explanation, and on merely 
receiving a complaint, passed orders [in this 
case] and brought the term Mitsaltnan into 
use in connection with his perishable affair! 
I am helpless. As they have made you be¬ 
lieve that I am getting more than my fixed 
salary, and you have ordered half a lakh of 
Rupees to be deducted from my cash stipend, 
- what need is there of giving me anything 
in exchange [of the latter] 

When appointing him to the Deccan, Shah 
Jahan had urged Aurangzib to pay special 
attention to the improvement of the peasan¬ 
try and the extension of cultivation. 

Aurangzib had promised to 
Shah Jahan's do his best for these objects, 
impatience at the arul appe aled to his exer- 
delay in improv- ■ . i • 

• „ tions in the same direction 

ing the revenue . ... 

of the Deccan. during his first viceroyalty. 

He only pleaded for a suffi¬ 
ciently long tenure and the men ami money 
necessary for his purpose. The Emperor, 
however, soon lost patience. Order after 
o der was sent to the Prince to increase the 
cultivation and population. Aurangzib was 
hastily censured for his failure as an ad¬ 
ministrator, as the Emperor imagined it to 
be, and he was threatened with loss of 
income, in order to make him inciease his 
exertions. But he rightly pleaded that the 
depopulation and ravage caused by a gene¬ 
ration of warfare followed by ten years of 
mal-administration, could not be undone in 
two or three years. He had been (he said) 
silently and steadily promoting his object, 
and had in three years succeeded in doubling 
the revenue of many mahah .| Very soon 
his viceroyalty was destined to become 
memorable for ever in the history of land- 
settlement in the Deccan. 

* Adab, 41 a. 

f Adab, 20 a k b, 26 b, 28 a, yia & b, 144 a. 
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For the purposes of revenue administra¬ 
tion, Mughal Deccan had 
The divans of been divided into two por _ 

tions, each with its own 
dhvan or revenue minister. The Pain ghat 
or Lowlands comprised the whole of 
Khandesh and one-half of Berar, while the 
other 2\ subahs formed the Balaghat or 
Highlands. The dhvan of Painghat was 
Multafat Khan, a strong civil administrator 
and a man of pleasant manners, charming 
by his easy sociability all who came in con¬ 
tact with him. But he was after all a mere 
departmental head, with considerable exe¬ 
cutive capacity no doubt, but devoid of any 
genius for administrative reform or innova¬ 
tion.'" Glory of the latter kind belonged to 
his colleague, Murshid Ouli Khan, the dhvan 
of Balaghat, and one of the many noble 
gifts of Persia to India. 

Murshid Ouli Khan| was a native of 
Khurasan who had migrat- 
Murshid Quli ec j to [ n( jj a \ n the train of 

racter. Is c a Ali Mardan Khan, the fugi¬ 
tive Persian governor of 
Oandahar. He combined the valour of a 
soldier with the administrative capacity of 
a civil servant. As Paymaster of Aurang- 
zib’s army in Balkh he had displayed 
ability, and when Aurangzib came to the 
Deccan again, Murshid Ouli accompanied 
him as diwan of Balaghat. The Emperor 
highly commended him to the Prince as his 
adviser on revenue matters. The Prince, 
too, valued him as highly, and, soon after¬ 
wards secured for him the title of Khan or 
Lord. Three years later Painghat was 
added to his charge, and he became dhvan 
of the entire Deccan (28th January, 1656). 
But it was in Balaghat that he began his 
revenue reforms and first achieved success 
for his new system. 

A century-earlier the revenue collection 
of Northern India had been brought into 
a system by Todar Mai, the dhvan of Akbar. 

* M. U . iii. 500—503. 

The diwans of this period were, (1) Dianat Khan, 
from the 14th to the 21st year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
and again from the 22nd to the 27th. (M. (J. ii. 37), 
(2) Multafat Khan, diwan of Painghat only from the 
25th to the 29th year, (3) Murshid Quli Khan, ap¬ 
pointed diwan of Balaghat in 1653 and of Painghat 
also on 28 Jan., 1656. 

j* Life of Murshid Quli Khan in M . U. iii. 493—500. 
Khafi Khan, i. 714, 732—735. Adab, 24 b, 27a, 28a, 
43a, 99a, 41 a, 30&, 47 b. Waris, 676, 101a, 1064, 


But the Deccan had no system at all. Here 
the marking out of plots, the measurement 
of land by chain survey, 
The old irre- the assessment of revenue 
gular revenue at so nluc h p er bigha , or 
administration of . , r ^ 1 

the Deccan. the shan »g of the actual 

produce between the State- 
landlord and the cultivator, were unknown. 
The peasant in the Deccan cultivated as 
much land as he could with a plough and 
a pair of oxen, grew whatever crop he liked, 
and paid to the State a small amount per 
plough ,— the rate of revenue varying in 
different places and being fixed arbitrarily, 
without bearing a definite proportion to 
the actual yield of the field, because it was 
not the practice there to inspect fields and 
estimate the quantity and value of crops. 

This utter absence of system and prin¬ 
ciple in revenue matters laid the peasantry 
open to the caprice and extortion of the 
petty collectors. The long wars of Mughal 
aggression and a succession of rainless 
years, completed their ruin. The oppressed 
ryots fled from their homes, the deserted 
fields lapsed into the jungle ; many once 
flourishing villages became manless wilder¬ 
nesses. Shah Jahan had reduced the re¬ 
venue of Khandesh to one-half in 1631, 
but even this amount was never fully rea¬ 
lised before Murshid Ouli’s time. 

The new dhvan s reform consisted in 

ii* 1 I -» extending Todar Mai’s 

Murshid Quids 4 

Revenue System. system to Deccan. 

hirst, he worked hard to 
gather the scattered ryots together and 
restore the normal life of the villages by 
giving them their full population and pro¬ 
per chain of officers. Everywhere wise 
amins and honest surveyors were deputed 
to measure the land, to prepare the record 
of well marked out holdings ( raqba\ and 
to distinguish arable land from rocky soils 
and water-courses. Where a village had 
lost its headman ( muqaddam ), he took 
care to appoint a new headman from the 
persons whose character gave the best 
promise of their readiness to promote cul¬ 
tivation and take sympathetic care of the 
peasantry. The poorer ryots were granted 
loans ( taqavvi ) from the public treasury, for 
the purchase of cattle, seeds and other 
needful materials of agriculture, and the 
advance was recovered at harvest by ins¬ 
talments. In one year he granted loans pf 


Murshid Quli's 
Revenue System. 
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from forty to fifty thousand Rupees to the 
ryots of Khandesh and Berar for making 
embankments to impound water for irrigat¬ 
ing low-lying lands. 

To prevent partiality or corruption “this 
honest and God-fearing diwan often drag¬ 
ged the measuring chain with his own 
hands” and checked the survey work of his 
subordinates. By personal inquiry in the 
fields and villages he won the confidence 
of the peasantry ; he allotted the holdings 
with care and attention to detail, so that 
the ryots prospered at the same time that 
the revenue increased. He had the wisdom 
to modify his system according to differences 
of local conditions. Where the peasantry 
Three methods were backward and the 
of assessment ol population scanty, or where 
l an£ f* the villages were situated 

in obscure nooks, he left the old usage of 
a fixed lump payment per plough undis¬ 
turbed. In many other places he introduced 
the system of metayership or sharing of the 
actual produce. For this there were three 
rates: (i) Where the crop depended on 

rainfall, the State took one-half of it. 
(ii) Where agriculture depended on well- 
irrigation the share of the State was one- 
third in the case of grain, and from J to \ 
in the case of grape, sugar-cane, anise, 
plantain, pea-wort, and other special and 
high-priced crops requiring laborious water¬ 
ing and length of culture, (iii) Where the 
field was irrigated from canals (pat), the 
proportion of the revenue to the crop 
varied, being sometimes higher and some¬ 
times lower than in lands irrigated from 
wells. 

His third method of revenue settlement 
was the elaborate and complex one of 
Northern India. I he standard or maxi¬ 
mum government share was one-fourth of 
the total produce, whether grain or pot¬ 
herb, fruit or seed. The revenue at the 
fixed rate of so many Rupees per higha was 
assessed and collected after considering 
the quantity and quality of the crop from 
seed-time to harvest and its market-price, 
and actually measuring the sown area. 
Hence, its name of jarib (survey). Under 
Murshid Quli this became the prevalent 
system in the subahs of Mughal Deccan 
and was known for centuries afterwards as 
“the dhard of Murshid Quli Khan,” 


His excellent system, backed by his con¬ 
stant vigilance and personal supervision, 
led to the improvement of agriculture and 
increase of the revenue in a few years. 
In 1658 the accurate observer Bhimsen 
Burhanpuri saw not a single piece of waste 
land near Aurangabad ; wheat and pulse 
sold at 2I maunds a Rupee, jawar and 
bajra at 3J maunds, molasses at half a 
maund, and yellow oil (ghee!) at four 
seers.* 

Immediately on assuming the viceroyalty, 
Aurangzib sent off his own men to the 
Official changes different sub-divisions to 
made by Aurang- take over charge of the 
zik. localities. He found that 

the official j taff must be greatly increased 
before the country could be brought under 
proper control, and much money must be 
spent before the administration could be 
made efficient. And he acted accordingly. 
First, there was a wholesale redistribution 
of offices ; old and incompetent men were 
dismissed or removed to minor posts ; a 
number of officers of proved ability were 
selected bv the Prince and to them all 
situations of trust and importance were 
given.f This change of personnel was 

naturally accompanied by a reshuffling of 
jagirs. As we have already seen, able 
officers were left in undisturbed possession 
of their old jagirs if these were good, or 
given better ones if they were unproduc¬ 
tive. The loss of the change fell only on 
the undeserving or minor officers. 

After thus securing to himself and his 
leading officers the income necessary for 
maintaining their contingents, he fought 
and won for them another battle with the 
Imperial accounts department. In order to 
reduce expenditure, Shah Jahan ordered 

He saves his that . eve 7 military officer 
officers from a serving in the Deccan 
new and strict should bring his force to 
mustcr t the muster, and the troop 

horses should be branded, so that com¬ 
manders who had been keeping less than 
their proper contingents while drawing full 
pay, might be asked to refund the sums 
they had thus taken in excess from the 
State. Aurangzib pleaded for them by 
pointing out the real state of affairs in the 

* Dilkashn, 25, 26, 38. 
f Adab, 266, 24a & b, 25 b, 
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Deccan: no officer could realise the lull 
amount of his nominal pay from his j 'gir ; 
many had failed even to take possession of 
the lands assigned to them ; their main 
support was the cash allowance paid from 
the Treasury. If, therefore, by reason of 
the shortage in the regulation number of 
their retainers, a part of their former salaries 
was debited against them and the amount 

recover'd by d illh*iiu». fin'll f! ; 1 ' ’ , 

fiiiim, 1 lit* oIIki i s would in- a < ■-* . ( 

before. The operation of the order would 
decrease the strength of the army, which 
was a dangerous contingency in “a province 
on the frontier of two rich and armed 
rulers.” Shah Jahan had decreased the 

stipend of armed followers from Rs. 20 per 
month to Rs. 17 or even Rs. 15. Aurang- 
zib protested against this order saying that 

« , a horseman who got less 

and raises the . »» r , . 

pay of troopers. than Ks \ 20 a month , could 
not possibly keep himself in 
proper fighting trim, especially as, under 
Murshid Ouli Khan’s metayership settlement, 
rent was now paid in kind and the rent- 
receivers had to undergo heavy expenditure 
in watching and storing their share of the 
grain. The price of horses (he added) had 
greatly risen in the Deccan, and to make 
up the full complements of all the officers 
in the terms of Shah Jahan’s new order 
would require the entertainment of 9,000 
additional mounted retainers by the officers. 
As the result of Aurangzib’s protest, Shah 
Jahan raised the stipend of each trooper to 
Rs. 20 a month, and the order about muster 
and branding was apparently dropped. 48 * 

Keen on securing military efficiency, 
Aurangzib first of all assured that financial 
support without which an army cannot be 
kept up to the mark. About his own 
immediate followers he wrote to the 
Emperor, “Your Majesty well knows that 
I seldom make useless expenditure. What 
I get from you, I spend in supporting the 
army. Now, as my men are paid in cash, 
my contingent will decrease in the same 
proportion as my cash allowance is 
reduced. 

The Deccan being far away from the 
centre of the Empire, the officers posted there 
used to embezzle the public money and to 

* Adab } 29 b, 35 a, 97 a. 
f Adab, 33/1, 172 a. 


uegkci their dux, wuhou’ fear of inspection 
and detecti«»n. We have seen how one 
governor, Islam Khan, used to make money 
b y selling the stores of the forts dear and 
afterwards buying fresh provisions cheap. 
Fifty years afterwards the Venetian travel¬ 
ler Manucci noted tin* utterly deeaxed and 
Improvement of nejjlrcteil condition of the 
garrison artil- Mughal forts in these 

lery by Mit* puis. I hit 111 i b Jo Mir 

K....i!>l, .1 v. f\ iltlr and 
energetic officet, was appointed Inspector 
General of Ordnance (darogha-i-topkhanah) 
for the Deccan, and he soon made a clean 
sweep of the old abuses. Though a mere 
inspector, “his achievements surpassed 
those of provincial viceroys.” He visited 
every fort, inspected everything, great and 
small, and supplied every place with the 
requisite store of food and munitions. 
Eveivwhere he found evidence of neglect 
and corruption. Old and useless men were 
being borne on the establishment of the 
artillery and swelling the expenditure, 
without doing any service at all. Mir Khalil 
made them undergo an examination in 
musketry. Setting up a target three yards 
square, lie gathered all the artillery men 
and gave them the chance of three shots 
from their matchlocks at a range of forty 
paces. Those who could not hit the mark 
even once were dismissed. Old and dis¬ 
abled soldiers were put on pension in con¬ 
sideration of their past services. Thus in a 
month and a half this “honest, hardworking, 
and expert officer” effected a saving of 
Rs. 50,000 a year, while actually improving 
the efficiency of the arm.* He continued at 
his post till 18th July, 1653, when he was 
transferred, on a higher rank and pay, to the 
responsible post of commandant of Dharoor, 
a fort on the frontier. Aurangzib highly 
commended his expert knowledge of artil¬ 
lery matters and success as an administrator, 
saying, “The presence of such an officer 
in a frontier fort gives me peace of mind.” 
His successor was Hushdar Khan, a capital 
marksman, who held the Inspectorship of 
Ordnance for a year only. The next to 
fill the office was Shamsuddin (the son of 
Mukhtar Khan), appointed in the middle 
of 1654, - who, too, greatly pleased Aurang- 

* M. U. i. 166, 786, 787, Waris 39^ 79 b t Storia do 
Mogor t iii. 485. 
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Causes of 
Aurangzib's dif¬ 
ferences with the 
Emperor, 


zib by his ability and received many favours 
from the Prince. 0 

Aurangzib’s second viceroyalty of the 
Deccan was marked by a series of wrangles 
with his father, for which, as only 
Aurangzib’s version is before 
us, the chief blame seems to 
fall on Shah Jahan. Either 
Aurangzib’s enemies had got 
hold of the Emperor’s ears, 
or the latter failed to appreciate the Prince’s 
difficulties in the South. But the result was 
that Aurangzib was misunderstood, sus¬ 
pected, and unjustly reprimanded from the 
very beginning of his term of office. And 
the bitterness of feeling thus roused was one 
of the reasons why the War of Succession 
was conducted so heartlessly and unscrupu¬ 
lously. So complete was the estrangement 
that, during this long viceroyalty of more than 
five years, Aurangzib was not once invited 
to visit his father in Northern India, and, 
what is almost incredible, among the 
presents made to the Emperor on his birth¬ 
days and the anniversaries of his coronation 
none from Aurangzib is mentioned in the 
official history, though the other princes 
made costly offerings! While Dara’s sons 
were basking in the Imperial favour and 
every year receiving jewels and cash gifts 
worthy of princes, only once did Aurangzib’s 
sons get anything from their Imperial 
grandfather. 

At the very time of his appointment to 
the Deccan Aurangzib objected to it as his 
jagirs there would yield 17 lakhs of Rupees 
less than the fertile fiefs he was holding in 
Sind. “What, I wonder, is the reason of 
this decrease and of mv transfer?” he asked. 
Before lie had reached the Deccan, he was 
taxed by the Emperor with moving too 
slowly and taking four months in going 
from Peshawar to his charge, which had 
been without a ruler for two months. 
Aurangzib’s explanation was the difficulty 
of the roads and the unpreparedness of his 
troops, who had just returned from the 
arduous campaign of Qandahar and had got 
no time to visit their jagirs and collect 
money for fitting themselves out for a 
transfer to the Deccan. Even after reaching 
Burhanpur Aurangzib had no peace; the 
Kmperor urged him to proceed to Daulata- 

* Ad<ib, 30A, 27 b, $()b, Waris, 87 a, M. U. iii. 943 — 
94ft, (>20-623. 


bad, his capital, as soon as possible after the 
rainy season. The Prince excused himself 
for lingering ten months at Burhanpur, on 
the grounds of pressure of work and the 
heavy rains at the end of the monsoons that 
year. Then, again, his proposal to be given 
more productive Jagirs in exchange of the 
existing ones, was the cause of a prolonged 
and acrimonious correspondence with the 
Emperor, as we have seen. 

In some cases the viceroy’s recommenda¬ 
tions for postings and promotions among 
his subordinates were not accepted by the 
Emperor, and the Prince could only protest 
his own helplessness in the matter and 
justify his nominations. In a few instances, 
such as the Inspectorship of Ordnance, he 
carried his point after indignantly writing 
to his father, “I have been a subahdar since 
the age of 18 years, and I have never re¬ 
commended a single man who has proved 

unfit for his post.The Chief of Artillery 

should lie an expert marksman. I recom¬ 
mended such a person. He has not done 
any dishonest act. But your Majesty has 
ordered the post to be given to another.”* 
On many other minor points, such as 
elephant catching, sending mangoes to 
Court, despatching skilled weavers to the 
Imperial cloth factory, theGolkonda tribute, 
&c., there were differences between father 
and son.| 

Next, Shah Jahan quickly lost patience 
and complained of Aurangzib’s failure to 
restore cultivation and prosperity in the 
Deccan. Aurangzib rightly answered that 
it was too early to judge him. “I have 
always tried to extend tillage and increase 
the number of houses; but as I am not a 
vain man I have not reported it to you. A 
country that has been desolated by various 
calamities cannot be made flourishing in 
two or three years !...How can I, in one 
season or two, bring back to cultivation a 
parganah which has been unproductive of 
revenue for twenty years?” But Shah Jahan 
was not satisfied. He often made caustic 
remarks in open Court about Aurangzib’s 
promise of restoring prosperity to the 
Deccan and the wretched condition of the 
province. He even contemplated a change 
of viceroys as likely to mend matters, and 
asked Shuja if he would accept the subalulari 

* Adab, 27 b, 28rt kb, 29a, 129 b. 

f A<bib, 1770 8c/>, 24 b t 31 b, 3 2a % 193/*, 191/1. 
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of the Deccan as Aurangzih could not govern 
the province well.# 

Another cause of friction was the charge 
of foreign relations with Bijapur and Gol- 
konda. Aurangzib justly contended that 
the Mughal envoys at these Courts should 
take their orders from the viceroy of 
the Deccan and the Imperial correspondence 
with them should pass through his hands, 
“as a better policy and in order to secure 
greater obedience to the Imperial wishes. 
But this power was conceded to him only 
towards the close of his administration, and 
even then not fully. 

Later on we find Shah Jahan charging 
Aurangzib with receiving costly presents 
from the King of Golkonda without crediting 
their price against the tribute due. Aurang¬ 
zib easily showed that these presents were 
of small value, the precious stones were full 
of flaws, and they were all a personal gift 
to himself and his eldest son. By a Nemesis 
of fate, a generation afterwards Aurangzib, 
then Emperor, suspected his son Muazzam 
of secretly appropriating the spoils of 
Haidarabad, without delivering the whole 
into the Imperial treasury 

In May 1653 we find Aurangzib replying 
thus to some charge brought against him in 
one of the Emperor’s letters, 4 What your 
Majesty has heard against me is false. I 
consider such conduct towards others as 
very improper.”^ The nature of the ac¬ 
cusation is not known to us Was it the 
affair of Zainabadi, which must have hap¬ 
pened at this time? 

Again, the Emperor took him to task for 
employing all the best weavers at Burhan- 
pur in his private factory and thereby de¬ 
priving the Imperial factory of its labour 
supply. Aurangzib denied the allegation 
altogether, but the Emperor ordered all 
cloth factories at Burhanpur to be closed 
with the exception of the Imperial. This 
was a public humiliation for the viceroy.j| 

At one time Aurangzib was so disgusted 
with being constantly misunderstood, cen¬ 
sured, and hampered by the Emperor, that 
he refused to take a most necessary step on 

* Adah, 28 a, 32 a U b, Faiyaz-ul qawanin, 354. 

f Adab, 24 b. 

| Adab , 846, 85 a and b, 1926, 107 b. 

§ Adab, 2 6a. 

|| Adab , 98$, 1 76b. 
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his own initiative. Murshid Ouli Khan had 
recommended an advance 
Aurangzib'sdis- of Rs 50)0 oo as loan to the 

father’s "^unkind peasants of Khandesh ami 
treatment. Berar. Aurangzib simply 

referred the matter to the 
Emperor, and when he was told that he 
ought to have advanced the money from 
the Imperial revenue, he replied with bitter¬ 
ness, “No wonder that I did not take the 
responsibility of doing it, seeing that I have 
been taken to task for acts which I never 
did. In my first vice royalty I did not wait 
for previous sanction in such matters. But 
now l have grown more cautious !” Indeed, 
in one of his letters to his sister Jahanara 
he complains that though he had served 
his father faithfully for twenty years he was 
favoured with much less power and con¬ 
fidence than his nephew Sulaiman Shukoh.* * * § 

Before turning to the two great wars 
undertaken by Aurangzib during this period 
we shall describe his minor expeditions. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries much of 
the modern Central Provinces owned the 
sway of aboriginal Gond chiefs and was 
known in history under the 
The Gond king- nHme of Ciondwana. The 
doms of the Cen- , . . , r 

tral Provinces. tf reat (l ° nd kingdom of 
Garh-Mandla had been 
crippled by a Mughal invasion and sack of 
the capital in Akbar’s reign, and, later, by 
Bundela encroachments from the north. 
But about the middle of the 17th century 
another Gond kingdom, with its capital at 
Deogarh, rose to greatness, and extended its 
sway over the districts of Betul, Chindwara 
and Nagpur, and portions of Seoni, Bhan- 
dara and Balaghat. In the southern part of 
Ciondwana stood the town of Chanda, the 
seat of a third Gond dynasty. A king of 
Chanda had visited the Court of Delhi in 
the i6th century, and his family had ever 
since been loyally attached to the empire, 
because this was their only protection from 
their hereditary foe and rival, the Rajah 
of Deogarh.| 

For a short time the Deogarh Kingdom 
Deogarh: its became so powerful as to 

relations with the overshadow Mandla and 
Mughals. Chanda and to take the 

* Adab, 41 a b, ljja. 

t “Deogarh, a village about 24 miles S. VV. ol 
Chindwara, picturesquely situated on a crest of the 
hill.” Imp . Gazetteer, X. 206, 13. Waris, 73 a. 
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first place among the Gond States. Its 
wealth was vast enough to tempt the 
cupidity of the Mughals. We have seen 
how in 1637 Khan-i-Dauran invaded this 
kingdom, stormed the fort of Nagpur, and 
forced Rajah Kukia to pay a large contribu¬ 
tion down and to promise an annual tribute 
of 1$- lakhs of Rupees. Kesari Singh had 
succeeded his father Kukia in 1640, after 
presenting a fee of four lakhs of Rupees to 
the Emperor. 0 But under him the tribute 
fell into arrears, and repeated demands for 
it produced no effect. So, in 1655, Shah 
Jahan ordered the country to be invaded, 
especially as the Mughal army in the 
Deccan had its hands free and the Rajah 
of Deogarh was said to possess 200 
elephants, which would be a rich booty. 
Aurangzib pointed out that by deputing an 
officer to Deogarh he had ascertained that 
the Rajah was really very poor and had 
only 14 elephants. He, therefore, asked for 
orders whether Deogarh should be annexed 
or only the tribute realised, and then added 
ironically, “Send me the man who has told 
you of the Rajah having got 200 elephants, 
and he will guide my troops to the place 
where these elephants are !” This false 
information, as may be easily imagined, 
had come from the envious Rajah of 
Chanda. Shah Jahan ordered Deogarh to 
be conquered and annexed. Aurangzib 
wrote back to say, “ It can be easily con¬ 
quered, but not so easily held or controlled. 

I he annual cost of administration will be 
very high.”f 

On 12th October, 1655, the expedition 

« . started in two divisions, 

Expedition sent , ... rjr . , ’ 

against Deogarh one under Mirza Khan, the 
Deputy Governor of Berar, 
by way of Elichpur, and the other under 
Hadidad Khan, the Deputy Governor of 
Tilangana, by way of Nagpur,—with orders 
to converge upon Deogarh. Manji, the Rajah 
of Chanda, co-operated with the invaders. 
Kesari Singh was crushed between the two 
walls of foes. He humbly waited on Mirza 
Khan, and promised to pay up his arrears and 
to be more punctual in future. Only twenty 
elephants were found in his possession, and 
these were taken away. The Rajah 
accompanied the victorious troops on their 
return, and paid his respects to Aurangzib 
• Chapter III. 

t Adab t 42 a and b, Waris, 105a. 


on 8th January, 1656. He promised to pay 

< five lakhs in cash and kind 

extorts sub- . t 

mission. in the course of the year, 

on account of his tribute, 
present and past, and to cede certain par - 
ganahs , the revenue of which would be set 
apart for the payment of the tribute in 
future. Kesari Singh with a.good body of 
armed retainers accompanied Aurangzib to 
the siege of Golkonda and rendered good 
seivice, praying only for some lemission of 
his piled up arrears of tribute in return. 0 

The later history of Deogarh may be 
_ 4 . r conveniently narrated here. 

DeogZh 7 >667 Oilir Khan with an 

Imperial army entered the 
kingdom, and imposed a contribution of 15 
lakhs on the Rajah, while raising the 
annual tribute to two lakhs. He had 
realised about half the current year’s 
tribute, when he was sent to succeed Jai 
Singh as Subahdar of the Deccan,—an 
officer being left in the Gond kingdom to 
collect the balance. Towards the close of 
the century, a new Rajah of Deogarh was so 
hard pressed by other claimants to the 
throne that he went to Aurangzib, accepted 
Islam as the price of Imperial support 
against his rivals, and promised to serve in- 
the Emperor’s wars with the Marathas. 
Aurangzib, proud of effecting a conversion, 
baptised the Rajah as Buland Bakht or 
Lucky. But soon afterwards : (1699) the 
Rajah’s rival died, he fled to his own 
country and sided with the Maratha raiders! 
The Emperor was too busy with his enemies 
in the South to punish him. He vented his 
impotent rage by ordering the traitor’s 
name to be changed in the official papers 
into Nagun Bakht or Luckless! The 
Deogarh chief extended his kingdom at the 
expense of Chanda and Mandla, and 
founded the city of Nagpur, which his son, 
Chand Sultan, walled round and made his 

capital.t 

The little State of Jawhar stands north 
of Bombay on a plateau between the 
Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea. On 
the north and east it ad- 
Invasion of the joined the Mughal districts 
Jawhar State, ^ Bag)ana ^ Nasik 

respectively, and on the south it touched 
the Konkan. Through it one could have 

* Adah, 43 a, 45a, 46a, 47 a, Waris, 105&. 
t Imp . Gazetteer , x. 13,206, Khafi Khan, ii. 207, 461. 
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access to the rich port of Chaul. Except 
in some places in the south and west, the 
country is elevated, rocky, and forest-clad. 
Its safety lay in the great difficulty which 
an invader found in crossing the Ghats 
and penetrating into the country from the 
land side. A line of Rajahs of the Koli 
tribe, founded early in the 14th century, 
ruled the State, and was at this time 
engaged in a long but successful struggle 
with the Portuguese power in Northern 
Konkan. The Rajah, named Sripat, paid 
no tribute nor owned the overlordship of 
the Emperor. So, at Aurangzib’s sugges¬ 
tion, Shah Jahan sanctioned a war against 
him. Rao Karan, the chief of Bikanir, had 
long served in the Mughal wars of the 
Deccan. He now promised to conquer 


INDIA AND THE 
II 

T HE Currency legislation of the year 
1852, prohibiting the receipt of gold 
coins in public treasuries, on account 
of payments due or to be made to the 
Government, rested on apprehension of the 
future than on actual facts. The Govern¬ 
ment of India acted under the influence of 
a panic that was felt throughout the civil¬ 
ized world on account of the then gold 
discoveries. The increase in the production 
of the metal was no doubt phenomenally 
high as can be seen on a comparison of 
the following figures for a period of 50 
years 


Years. 

* 

Quantity in oz. 

1811—20 


3,680,000 

1821—30* 


4,570,000 

1831—40 


6,523,000 

1841—50 


17,605,000 

J 85 I —55 


32,051,000 

1856—60 


32,431,000 


The perturbed state of men’s minds under 
an actual or prospective increase in the 
production of the metals speculates for a 
further increase and for a fall in its value 
and as pointed out by Mr. Bagehot with 
reference to the Silver Crisis in 1876, 
panic is often one of the causes of the 


Jawhar with his own men, if it were granted 
to him as a fief, on a tribute of Rs. 50,000. 
The Rajput general started from Auranga¬ 
bad on 3rd October, 1655, threaded his way 
through a difficult pass in the Western 
Ghats and approached the frontier of 
Jawhar. At this Sripat offered submission 
(5th January, 1656), and bought safety by 

. paying an indemnity, pro- 

its success. r •- . *V , • . J ; • 

nusing to alienate a certain 

portion of his territory for the payment of 

tribute in future, and sending his son with 

Rao Karan as a hostage. The expedition 

returned to Aurangzib on 20th January.* 1 * 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Imp . Gazetteer , xiv. 87 and 88, Waris, 10 6a, 
Adah, 37 b, 39 b, 4 7a. 


GOLD STANDARD 

depreciation of a metal irrespective of the 
operation of other causes. 

The accumulation of gold in the Indian 
Treasuries and Banks lent strong support 
to the views held by the Government 
and it was believed both by the public 
and the Government that the phenomenon 
was due to a change in the relative values 
of gold and silver consequent on the 
discoveries of gold. The Government of 
India thought that only two courses were 
open, either to prohibit the receipt of gold 
coins altogether or to reduce proportionately 
the rate at which the gold coins were to 
be received so as to leave a margin for 
loss and they adopted the former. 

In 1864, when on the recommendation 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan the prohibition 
imposed by the Act of 1852 was withdrawn 
and the Notification of 1864 authorized 
the receipt of gold coins, sovereigns and 
half sovereigns in all treasuries, in payment 
of Government dues at the rate of Rs. 10 
and Rs. 5, there was a recurrence of the same 
phenomenon, and gold accumulated to an 
inconvenient and embarrassing extent in 
the banks and currency offices. The 
Government of India in their Financial 
Despatch (No. 26, 2jst March, *865) wrote 
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to the Secretary of State, that till the 9th 
March £370,000 had been received, and that 
although payments had been made to a con¬ 
siderable amount, sovereigns accumulated 
to an inconvenient extent in the Bank, and 
£200,000 were transferred to the Calcutta 
Currency Office, and that further arrivals 
of sovereigns were expected from Australia, 
and that the balances of the Bank and the 
Government would be composed of a coin 
which cannot be relied on as circulating 
medium owing to its not being a legal 
tender. 

The Government of India further pointed 
out that to prevent the further accumulation 
of gold either the Government ought to take 
the retrogade step of withdrawing the 
Notification of 23rd November, 1864 or 
advance a step further and make the sove¬ 
reigns legal tender. The Secretary of 
State might have removed all the artificial 
difficulties created by the Legislation of 
the years 1835 and 1853 by making gold 
legal tender, but he ordered the tranship¬ 
ment of gold to England, pointing out the 
temporary advantage of being relieved from 
the necessity of paying Home Bills in 
silver and 16 lakhs of sovereigns were sent 
to the Bank of England. 

The above statement of facts will suggest 
a positive explanation of the accumulation 
of gold in 1852 and 1864, that it was not 
due to any change in the relative values 
or depreciation of gold consequent on the 
increased production of gold, but was solely 
due to the fact that the legal tender of 
gold was abrogated by Act XVII of 1835, 
and the gold coins having no currency 
value could not be reissued or sent into 
circulation. In the case of a metal used 
as the money standard, a relative abundance 
or dearth tends to correct itself automatical¬ 
ly rendering improbable any continuous 
and permanent increase or decrease in the 
value of money and the initial disturbances 
caused by an increase in the quantity of 
gold are adjusted, and equilibrium is restor¬ 
ed by the operation of various forces. It 
would be beyond the scope of our enquiry 
to go into this explanation here. 

The introduction of a monetary system 
based on the entire exclusion of a metal 
whose superior convenience was making 
it the sole or principal medium of all 


the most civilized nations—a system charac¬ 
terised by the Hon’ble Mr. Laing as barbarous 
—aggravated the financial and commercial 
crisis through which India was then passing. 
The people adopted various devices to 
remedy the inconveniences of an exclusive 
silver currency which was costly, bulky, 
inconvenient and inadequate.- Mr. Wilson 
demanded whether any one can form 
a just estimate, of the whole cost to 
which the public were put in transmitting 
this bulky coin from place to place and 
whether any one can judge of the expense 
which the Government alone has incurred 
on this account. He stated that, in the 
trading towns in the North-West in order 
to save the labour and time of counting 
large sums of rupees, sealed bags containing 
1000 rupees each, circulated freely in whole¬ 
sale transactions upon the faith of the 
merchants, and expedients of this kind were 
ample proof that silver currency was incon¬ 
venient and inadequate. 

Gold bars authenticated by the stamp 
of Bombay banks were freely circulated 
in the West. In Northern India, Mr. Mac- 
leod, Financial Commissioner in Punjab, 
reported, that the sovereign was the most 
familiar to the people of the Punjab being 
by far the most abundant and almost the 
only one employed systematically for 
equalizing the exchange. In these years 
1861—63 a large number of counterfeit 
coining was reported to the Mint Master 
at Calcutta and on investigation it was 
proved that these coins were all of standard 
weight manufactured ever since gold was 
demonetized. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Ambala reported that these Mohurs were 
made out of British sovereigns and the 
mutilation of sovereigns into gold Mohurs 
to suit the needs of the people, pointed to 
the absolute necessity of some Government 
gold coin. In Southern India owing to the 
influx of a very large number df sovereigns 
in the districts of Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Madura partly as payments of rice exported 
and partly to the earnings of labourers who 
had returned from Ceylon and Mauritius, 
the Government had to authorize the receipt 
of sovereigns at the treasury at Rs, 10 each 
against the Regulations of the Government 
of India which had prohibited such pay¬ 
ments. The total imports of sovereigns by 
private individuals alone for the three years 
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1855—1858 in the Madras Presidency were 
valued at Rs. 58,27,755. 

Along with this rude organisation of an 
ingot gold currency, the imports of gold 
into India increased, though none of it was 
used for coinage purposes. The following 
figures will show the increase in the imports 
of gold with the decreasing amount coined 
after the year 1853. 

Gold. 

Imports. Coinage. 

1801—1835 .. £c),455.<>35 £11,060,148 

1835—1870 . £95,030,56*; £2,061,072 

The above facts and figures go to prove 
clearly that there was a strong determina¬ 
tion to have gold in circulation in some 
form or other. 

The leading mercantile and banking 
classes began a powerful and unanimous 
agitation for the restoration of gold cur¬ 
rency. The most striking feature of such 
an agitation was its universality. The 
methods proposed for the restoration of gold 
currency from 1859 to 1864 may be brought 
under one of these heads. 

r. The sovereign or some other gold 
coin to be circulated at its market value 
from day to day measured in silver. 

2. A gold coin bearing the exact value 
of a given number of rupees say ten to be 
made a legal tender for that sum of a limit¬ 
ed period say a year when it is to be re¬ 
adjusted and again valued and made legal 
tender for a further period at a new rate. 

3. The English sovereign to be intro¬ 
duced as legal tender for R«. 10 but limited 
to Rs. 20 or 2 sovereigns. 

4. Introduction of gold as subsidiary 
currency to the extent of Rs. 200. 

5. A mono-metallic gold standard. 

6. A double standard of gold and silver. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay and the Bombay 
Association which represented the leading 
native mercantile classes submitted memo¬ 
rials suggesting the proposals enumerated 
above. The members of the Government 
of Bombay recorded minutes in favour of 
taking steps for the introduction of gold 
currency and His Excellency the'Governor 
of Bombay suggested that the Government 
revenue above Rs. 10 can be paid in sove¬ 
reigns and the inconvenient and analogous 
stage of a double standard was necessary 


before the currency can be established on 
a satisfactory basis. 

Sir William Mansfield in an elaborate 
minute recommended that (r) gold ought 
to be made legal tender on the basis of 
equivalents established by Act XVII of 
1835 along with silver, (2) that the issue 
of notes should take place in exchange for 
gold and silver bullion alike without any 
administrative distinction between the 
two metals, (3) that the mints should be 
directed to coin gold in large quantities 
and the public to be invited to offer it for 
that purpose. 

It should be stated to the credit of the 
Government of India that these proposals 
and representations were favourably receiv¬ 
ed by the Government of India and resulted 
in an elaborate minute by Sir Charles Tre¬ 
velyan, who proposed (1) that sovereigns and 
half sovereigns according to the British 
and Australian Standard n/i2th fine and 
£3-17-10.^ an oz. coined at any properly 
authorized royal mint in England, Austra¬ 
lia or India should be declared Legal Tender 
in India at the rate of one sovereign for 
Rs. 10; and that the Indian mints should 
be open to the receipt of gold bullion ; (2) 
that the mint charge on silver to be main¬ 
tained at the existing rate of 2I 0 ; (3) that 
the Government currency notes to be pay¬ 
able either in rupees or in sovereigns at 
the rate of Rs. jo. The minute was supple¬ 
mented by a series of statements of imports 
and exports of merchandize, silver bullion 
received, coined and remaining uncoined, 
and reports from various provinces from 
various officers, showing the nature of the 
circulation of sovereigns, its popularity 
and the necessity for making it a current 
coin of the Empire. 

The experimental scheme sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State omitted the most 
vital and important provision on which 
the success of the whole scheme depended 
i.e., the legal tender of gold. The Secre¬ 
tary of State admitted that there was a 
general desire for the introduction of gold 
coins in India and there was immense 
advantage to India, England and Australia 
if the gold sovereign is made the basis of 
their common currency, but refused to make 
the sovereign legal tender. 

The Notification by the Government of 
India Financial Department No. 351:7 
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dated 23rd November, 1864 simply restored 
the privilege granted by the Notification 
of 1841 and introduced a state of affairs 
that existed between 1835 and 1853. The 
agitation for a period of 6 years and the 
recommendations of the Financial Members 
of the Government of India, resulted in a 
retrograde measure which created fresh 
difficulties and the whole scheme was 
wrecked on the refusal of the Secretary of 
State to sanction the proposals. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on 
the acknowledged failure of the experiment 
to introduce gold as part of the circulating 
medium. Hon’ble Mr. Massey (Financial 
Member of the Government of India) in his 
memorandum dated 2nd February, 1866 
stated that— 

“Two points, however, may be considered as deter¬ 
mined .— One is that nothing short of the recognition 
of the sovereign or some other denomination of gold 
coin, as a legal tender, will suffice; secondly, the 
result of this recognition must be sooner or later the 
establishment of the more precious metals as the rul¬ 
ing standard. 

On the failure of the experimental measure 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State the 
question of the legalization of Gold Curren¬ 
cy was again agitated and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce suggested the ap¬ 
pointment of a Commission. The Govern¬ 
ment of India in their resolution dated 3rd 
February, i 860 candidly stated— 

“That the sense of the Commercial Community as 
well as the Government of India had been repeatedly 
declared in favour of a Gold Currency but the Secre¬ 
tary of State has not as yet been satisfied that the 
attempt would be expedient or practicable.’' 

The appointment of a Commission was 
suggested for taking evidence and to report 
on the expediency of the introduction of 
Gold Currency into India, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their resolution appointing 
the Commission directed that the enquiry 
should in the first instance be as to the 
operation of the Paper Currency Act (IX of 
1861), while in the natural order of events, 
Paper Currency becomes a substitute for 
Gold Currency, the Government of India 
reversed the natural process and ordered 
that enquiry should be made whether gold 
ought to be introduced in supersession of or 
in addition to paper. 

The Commission confirmed the conclu¬ 
sions and opinions expressed by the memo¬ 
rials of the various Chambers of Commerce 


and by the Minutes of Sir Wiliam Mans¬ 
field (Lord Sandhurst), Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Richard Temple. 

The Report of the Commission established 
the following points beyond dispute: — 

t. That the Government Paper Currency 
established in 1861 was not successful 
owing to mistrust of the notes'by the people. 

2. That gold coins of various descrip¬ 
tions of Mohurs and Sovereigns— English 
and Australian—although not used as 
money by the State were generally at par 
or above par in price. 

3. That the gold coins were not only 
sought for in the provinces for trading 
purposes by merchants and bankers but 
that the demand for Gold Currency was 
unanimous throughout the country." 

4. That gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 
rupees respectively would find more favour 
in the eyes of the people than notes of 
like nature. 

5. That the introduction of gold would 
facilitate the convertibility of the notes 
and the establishment of Currency notes. 

'The Report of the Indian Currency Com¬ 
missioners in 1867 further brought out the 
fact that there were gold pieces representing 
fifteen, ten, and five rupees and though 
these sums were the exact relative value of 
gold and silver, these coins cannot be avail¬ 
able as currency as they were not legal 
tender. 

That there was a free and uninterrupted 
flow of gold into the country from various 
channels was a fact that was established 
beyond dispute. The emigrating popula¬ 
tion to Ceylon and the Mauritius brought 
their accumulated savings in Gold Sove¬ 
reigns. The cotton merchants who had made 
very high profits locked up their savings in 
gold bars purchased from banks. The 

Currency Commissioners computed the 
amount of gold in India at 120 millions— 
an amount, as was pointed by Hon. V. Rama 
Iyengar, not far short of the entire produce 
of the Australian mines since their discovery. 

Net impoits of gold showing the increase 
year by year— 

Year. Amount.* 

£ 

1857- 58 ... ... 2,783,089 

1858- 59 ... ... 4.426,453 

* The figures are taken from the Note by the Offi¬ 
ciating Comptroller-General, 28 March, 1872. 
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Year. 

Ammount. 

r 

1859-60 

£ 

... 4.284,234 

1860-61 

... 3,232,569 

1861-62 

• • 5.184.425 

1862-63 

... 6,848,156 

1863-64 

8,898,306 

1864-65 

9,839,964 


Such a large store of gold would have 
facilitated the introduction of Gold Currency 
obviating the necessity of purchasing gold 
as it was done in France and America 
causing violent oscillations in the foreign 
exchanges. 

The Commission on the basis of facts 
collected by them reported that— 

‘'With such evidence of the general wish of the coun¬ 
try before them the Commission cannot hesitate to 
express a hope that the Government of India will 
persevere in the policy which was recommended for 
the approval of the Secretary of State two years ago, 
viz r., to cause a legal tender of gold to be a part of the 
currency arrangements of India and the price sanc¬ 
tioned by law in 1835 was a legitimate basis to found 
a legal tender coinage for India consisting of Rs 
10 and 5 respectively, the Rs. 10 pieces having the 
weight of 120 grains and 5 Re. pieces of 60 grains 
troy.” 

The Government of India again com¬ 
menced an enquiry by calling for reports 
from the Governments of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, and they stated in their cir¬ 
cular letter dated 30th June, 1868, that they 
were not prepared to recommend the decla¬ 
ration of any gold coins as legal tender. 
The chief points on which opinion was in¬ 
vited were :— 

1. Whether English Sovereigns and 
Australian Sovereigns can be introduced 
into the Currency of India at an equivalent 
of Rs. 10/- of the present silver coinage. 

2. If the equivalent of Rs. 10 be too low, 
at what rate as equivalents in rupees 
should English and Australian Sovereigns 
be taken at the public treasuries. 

3. At what rate should Rs. 10/- gold 
pieces be coined if such coinage was 
resolved upon. 

4. The description and value of gold 
coins having been decided, would it be 
desirable to declare these coins legal tender. 

5. If desirable to make gold legal tender, 
should it be made the sole tender or ought 
we to have a double standard of value con¬ 
sisting of gold and silver. 

Whatever may have been the differences 
of opinion on the various questions sub¬ 
mitted by the Government of India all those 


who were consulted were unanimous about 
the necessity for an urgent introduction of 
gold as legal tender into India. 

The Hon. Mr. J. S. Stewart, the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in 
his letter dated 14th September, 1868, in sub¬ 
mitting the opinion of the gentlemen con¬ 
sulted,® stated — 

“That, the proposed postponement for the present of 
any declaration of gold as a legal tender is generally 
regretted and Mr. Hector considers that without such 
declaration the introduction of gold into actual cur¬ 
rency is impossible; he argues from the failure that 
followed the previous attempt to introduce sovereigns 
and the accumulation of gold in the public treasuries 
that followed and the same views are stated in another 
form by Col. Marriott and are expressed more or less 
strongly by all the gentlemen who have been consulted. 
It will be obsci ved that Col. Marriott has by strict 
logical demonstration arrived at the same conclusion. 
His Excellency in Council would therefore recommend 
the intioduction of an Indian gold coinage consisting 
of pieces of 13, io, and perhaps 5 rupees and of the 
standard value fixed by Act XVII of 1835 and that 
this coinage he declared like silver, a legal tender 
without limitation. Sovereigns should at the same 
time be icceived at all Government Treasuries and 
Currency Offices at a rate to be fixed with reference to 
their market value but unalterable except after suffi¬ 
ciently long notice to pi event inconvenience and loss.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras In 
reply to the above Circular Letter stated— 

“That the only legitimate and reliable method to 
make gold a useful medium of exchange is by making 
it a legal lender. It appears to me inoperative to nibble 
at this important question with small expedients. In 
contemplating the coinage of Rs. 10 (pieces), / under¬ 
stand that the Government of India do not intend to 
make them legal tender. Iam accordingly constrain¬ 
ed to affirm that they ought not to he coined at all. 
To issue 10 Re. pieces without the quality of legal 
tender would be to make the best innovation in the 
worst form and to have the experiment lamed before 
they launch it 

In the English Financial Journal ‘The 
Money Market Review’ of 24th October, 
1868, it was stated — 

“That if the sovereign be declared legal tender at Rs. 
10, an arbitrated par of exchange between India and 
England will be established that will not fluctuate 
with the rise and fall of silver bullion in the London 
Money Market and thereby the intricacies of Com¬ 
mercial Exchange between the two countries creating 
bankers and bullion dealers only for their manifest 
advantage will be avoided; for the par of exchange 
will mainly depend upon freight, insurance, brokerage, 
which being once settled will continue fixed for long 
periods. A par of exchange will be established if 

* The following gentlemen were consulted and 
submitted opinions:—Hon'ble Colonel M. F. Marriott, 
Hon’ble Mr. M. Nathooboy, T. Stuart, Esa., T. 
Hector, Esq., C. E. Chapman, George Foggo, Esq. 
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the sovereign he made legal tender at Rs. io/- in 
India, and instead of the exchange with India being 
quoted at the unintelligible rates of so many shillings, 
pence and eighths per rupee will in India be sold 
at a rate ranging from two to three per cent, which is 
easily understood by all and could be easily calculated 
without the aid of cumbersome tables of exchange." 

The methods proposed for the introduc¬ 
tion of a Gold currency during the period 
(in 1868) were : — 

(1) To declare the English and Austra¬ 
lian sovereigns and half sovereigns to be legal 
tender at Rs. io and 5 respectively* abolishing 
the seignorage on gold and raising that on 
silver by such a varying percentage as may 
from time to time be requisite so to adjust 
the relative value of the two coinages 
as to encourage the importation of gold 
and its delivery at the mints for coinage. 

(a) By coining gold pieces more nearly 
equivalent to Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 at the then 
value of silver providing at the same time 
for the imposition of a varying seignorage 
in the latter coinage. 

'The first of these proposals was advocated 
by three officers of considerable experience 
in currency questions, Col. P. J. Smith, once 
Mint Master at Madras and Calcutta and 
Cols. Hyde and Ballard, the then Mint 
Masters at Bombay and Calcutta, respec¬ 
tively. 

I he only change which the Government of 
India introduced after the elaborate inquiry 
was the issue of a notification raising the 
rate for the receipt of sovereigns and half 
sovereigns at the public treasuries from 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 to Rs. 10J- and Rs. 5^ res¬ 
pectively* and in their resolution dated 71 h 
May, 1874* stated that the expediency of 
introducing a gold currency having been 
considered, the Governor-General in Council 
is not at present prepared to take any step 
for the recognition of gold as a legal 
standard of value in India. 

The explanation for the powetful and 
unanimous agitation for the restoration 
of gold currency which began in 1859 and 
the elaborate investigations that were 
carried on by the Government of India by 
a special Commission in 1866 and an official 
enquiry in r868, ought to be sought for in 
the political, the economic and the indus¬ 
trial condition of India during the years 
1859—64. U would be beyond the scope of 


our inquiry to deal with this period in all 
its aspects, but the chief features of this 
period relevant to this enquiry can be des¬ 
cribed briefly. 

Firstly (Financial)- The finances of the 
Empire were in a critical condition and 
the appointment of the Right Hon’ble 
James Wilson, who was first Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury and then Vice- 
President to the Board of Trade, was 
regarded in India as a sign that the English 
Government deemed the situation of Indian 
Finance to be serious as he had long enjoy¬ 
ed the reputation of being one of the first 
economist* of the day. 

From the year 1834 when the manage¬ 
ment of India became purely governmental, 
for a period of 26 years, the finances of 
India were in surplus for only 7 years, while 
in the remaining 19 years they exhibited 
large deficits. 

From the year 1853-5 j. to the year i860 
there were no surpluses, and deficits stood 
thus : - 


L 


1 * 53-54 

2,044,n 7 

i« 54-55 

1 > 7 ° 7 » 3 f ) 4 - 

i* 55 - 5 ( » 

(472,701 

1 * 56-57 

1 43*597 

• 857 - 5 * 

7,804,222 

•* 5**59 

1 3 * 393* 1 37 

I859-60 

9,290,120 


('he Mutiny of 1857 led to great increase 
in the strength of the European army and 
permanent addition to the military expen¬ 
diture, which was responsible to a large 
extent for the deficit. 

The cost for army, military police, and 
military public works for a period of 4 years 
stood thus : 

Exclusive of mili¬ 
tary public works. 


1856- 57 1 3.-'13.45 4 1 -',838,897 

1857- 58 i 7 .-i 5 »f »74 10,822,894 

1858- 50 24,717,058 23,045,306 

1859- O0 21,732,681 20,204,676 


The public debt of India rose by leaps 
and bounds and that while the debt in 1848 
was £49,857,114, in the year i860 it was 
£97,851,807. 

Between the years 1857 to 1862 an ex¬ 
cess of expenditure over revenue added Rx 
42,100,000 Vo the public debt of India. 
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The figures for the debt of India from 
1 857—1860 stood thus :— 



In India. 

In London. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

i»S 7 

••• 55.546,652 

3,804,500 

59,4*1,052 

1858 

... 60,704,084 

8,769,400 

69,473,484 

iS 59 

.. 66,22 8,007 

14,649,000 

80,877,007 

i860 

... 71,202,807 

26,649/JOO 

97,851,807 


Total for 


4 YEARS ... 253,681,550 53,961,900 307,643,350 

This increase in the public debt was due 
to various causes. The excess of expendi¬ 
ture over income has been already referred 
to. Secondly, the enormous growth of 
domestic and foreign trade necessitated the 
extension of Roads, Railways, Canals and 
the .improvement of sea-ports and for every 
such permanent or quasi-permanent improve¬ 
ment for which money could not be provided 
out of the annual income, money was raised 
in England which had an unfortunate effect 
on Indian finances. To 300 miles in 1857, 
there were 14.000 miles in 1887 and the 
capital cost of Railways at the end of 1887 
was Rx 182,879,000 and the total area 
irrigated in 1887 was 10,941,000 acres. 

I he expensive system of guaranteed com¬ 
panies for the extension of Railways 
was an additional burden on the resources 
of the Empire. Another powerful cause for 
financial difficulty was the phenomenal 
rise in prices which added to the expendi¬ 
ture of the Government in almost every 
department of public service. 

Prices. 



Special index No. 

Special index No. 


for food grains. 

for articles 


exported and consumed. 

1861 

81 

88 

1863 

86 

93 

1864 

1865 

105 

103 

120 

IOC) 

1866 

• • 137 

no 


The effect of all these combined causes of 
increased expenditure was further aggravat¬ 
ed by the absence of an organisation for 
an efficient financial department and the 
imperfect knowledge of the civil officers, 
left the Government to drift on from year 
to year, without recognising the real gravity 
of the situation. This chaotic financial 
organisation was pointed out by Lord 
Ellenborough as early as 1842, who stated— 

‘That there is no officer charged with the duty of 
viewing the expenditure of the state as a whole and 
of considering every proposed or existing item of 
charge not by itself only but with reference to the 


total charge upon the revenue. Without this concen¬ 
tration of duty and authority in a really responsible 
officer I have no hope of giving permanence to the 
influence of economical principles in (he financial 
administration of India or even dealing satisfactorily 
with the details of expenditure.' 


It was only after i860 the present system 
began. The framing of annual Budget 
Estimates with sanctioned grants for each 
subhead in every province and district; 
compilation of Budget Estimates for the 
Empire, from the sanctioned estimates for 
each province and department ; Publication 
of Financial Estimates before the beginning 
of the year together with the accounts and 
revised estimates of the two years and the 
sanction of the Legislature when the Budget 
Estimates of any year involve Legislation 
for the reduction or increase of taxation ; the 
duty of every department and official, to 
keep expenditure within the sanctioned 
grant, or to report at once for orders, if un¬ 
foreseen circumstances, such as, failure of 
crops, famine or war, prevent the fulfilment 
of the sanctioned estimates of revenue or 
necessitate excess outlay beyond the sanc¬ 
tioned grant, all these were unknown. 

Secondly (Industrial) While the finances 
of the State were in such a condition of un¬ 
paralleled disorder and deficit the trade of 
India increased and there were signs of in¬ 
creasing industrial vitality and prosperity 
all round. 

I he exports as compared between the 
years 1834-1856 stood thus:- - 


1834-3.5 


Exports. 

£ 

7.W3.420 


iS55-5<> 

Even as between 


Increase of 
188 per cent. 


• 23,539,265 

the years 1862-63 and 
1863-64 the value of the export of raw 
cotton increased two-fold : — 


1862- 63 .. . 181,783,543 

1863- 04 . 350,463.9*1 

and the total trade of India went up from 
13,847,289 in 1833 to 60,219,660 in 1858. 
The price of labour and every article of 
domestic and foreign consumption went up 
together. The rate of wages rose in many 
districts two-fold and in some three-fold. 

The effect of this large volume of export 
trade on the monetary system of the 
country required to be carefully traced. 
The heavy import of foreign goods, the 
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universal demand that exists for articles of 
comfort and luxury had not as yet com¬ 
menced and there was no equal interchange 
of commodities, while the excess of exports 
over imports had to be liquidated in silver. 
While the exports in 1863-64 amounted to 
£67,459,795, the imports were only 
£30,384,828 and the balance had to be paid 
in specie. Gold and silver having been ex¬ 
cluded from currency, silver had to be pur¬ 
chased and imported. 

Thirdly (Monetary)—The monetary system 
was defective and unsound, which aggravated 
and prolonged the crisis. The Right Hon’ble 
James Wilson in one of his speeches stated—- 

“I believe that there is but one opinion throughout 
India and, I will add, at home, that the currency of 
this dependency is in a most unsatisfactory state. If 
our monetary condition be unsound, the country will be 
exposed in aggravated form to all those vicissi¬ 
tudes which overtake trade, fora time paralyse indus- 
tiy and impoverish people. If on the other band¬ 
it* be based on sound and solid principle we may rest 
contented that we have taken precaution within our 
power, if not for altogether preventing these vicissi¬ 
tudes, yet for alleviating their consequences and 
shortening their duration.” 

The currency system was composed of 
silver and paper, and the paper currency 
introduced in India in 1861, unintelligible 
both in form and in principle to the great 
mass of the people, was not popular and 
its circulation was limited to the presidency 
towns. 

C urrency of Value of 

Reserve. notes. 

Bullion. Coin. Govt. Secu¬ 
rities. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Calcutta . . 1,84,55,922 1,10,44,0782,95,00,000 

Madras ... 73,00,000 ... 73,00,000 

Bombay 1,17,00,000 1,19,00,000 2,36,00,000 

1,17,00,000 3,76,55,922 1,10,44,078 6,04,00,000 

The currency notes after 3 years’ circula¬ 
tion in 1864, formed only 6 per cent, of the 
circulation and even as late as 1868, the 
Currency Commission of that year reported 
that outside the presidency towns the 
people had not as yet been educated to the 


point of using paper currency. The strain 
fell exclusively on silver, a metal whose 
production was getting less during this pe¬ 
riod, and the increased discoveries of gold, 
and its demonetization in countries like 
Belgium and Holland made silver appre¬ 
ciate relatively to gold. During the years 
1862 to 1864 t ^ e figures for uncoined bullion 
were £66,650,519 in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

Silver was getting scarce in Europe, its 
transport difficult and costly owing to its 
bulk and even when received in India the 
mints could not coin as fast as they were 
wanted. During three years, 1862 to 1864, 
the figures for uncoined bullion were 
£66,650,519 in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay Mints. These difficulties were 
further aggravated with regard to trade 
with gold-standard countries like Australia. 
The process of exchange of gold into silver 
went through various stages. The gold of 
Australia was sent to England, where it 
was employed in bringing up silver, and the 
silver was sent to India burdened with the 
charges of double voyages. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan pointed out that 
in this process — 

"The sold remained in the Bank of England till 
the Indian demand set in and then it was suddenly 
withdrawn to sweep the continent of silver for trans¬ 
mission to India. In order to protect themselves the 
Banks of England and France raised their rates of 
discount and by so doing and by the violent oscilla¬ 
tions in the Foreign Exchanges every description of 
business was deranged.” 

The industrial and the economic revo¬ 
lution that followed the political revolution 
of 1857 has rarely been studied and explain¬ 
ed and the traditional disregard for indus¬ 
trial and economic history has led to various 
fallacies and erroneous theories and has 
vitiated the discussion of the question of 
gold currency for India. 

(To be continued.) 

M. R. Sundaram Iyer. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE: 


s 


Prostitution in the Shakespearian 
Microcosm. 

HAKESPEARE illumines all sides of 
life. Even like the sun he does not 
withhold his piercing purifying rays 


of light and warmth from the murkiest den 
of vice and infamy. Prostitution is focuss¬ 
ed into view in Measure for Measure, and 
light is shed upon it also in Pericles. The 
one looks at the evil from without, and in 
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the other the brothel, its inmates, and their 
life are revealed from within. We have, in 
the two plays together, a complete history 
of prostitution, at once retrospective and 
prospective, with its lessons so clear and 
outstanding that he who runs may read 
them. Shakespeare’s Vienna and Mytilcne 
are but typical of our habitable earth. If 
“an atmosphere of impurity hangs like a 
dense fog” over his microcosmic world, it 
is because such an impure ’atmosphere 
envelops our actual world. He perceives 
nature with the unerring instinct of his 
genius and reproduces it with truth, courage 
and accuracy. Here he draws a true picture 
of prostitution, elaborates the natuie of that 
social disease, points out its evils, dives into 
its causes, and exposes the futility of legisla¬ 
tive prescriptions to cure it. 

First, we have Shakespeare’s oracular 
statement. “All sects and ages smack of 
this vice.” History fully bears him out. 
Prostitution is neither local nor modern. 
In all ages and lands it has existed. In East 
and West alike, in ancient, mediaeval and 
modern times the evil has persisted in exist¬ 
ing, unmindful alike of toleration or persecu¬ 
tion. India, China, Egypt, Phonaecia, 
Judaea, Greece and Rome had known it. 
Mediaeval Europe was notorious for it, and 
the modern nations of the twentieth century 
are battling with the same evil. 

In ancient times a certain amount of 
compulsory prostitution is said to have been 
involved in the worship of Mylitta in Baby¬ 
lon. The practice appears also to have 
attended the religious propitiations of Baal, 
Moloch, Isis, and Astarte. In the temple of 
Aphrodite the grossest sensuality is stated to 
have prevailed in Corinth. In India six 
classes of D&sis were known from early times. 
The Greek dicteria evidence the presence of 
the evil in the poetic land of Olympus. 
Megasthenes’s praise of Indian chastity is 
indirect evidence of the relative immorality 
of Greece. If in early Rome we have but a 
solitary Tarquin, we find as early as 186 
B. C. a serious Senatus Consul turn regarding 
the wide practice of obscene bacchanalian 
rites. The prostitution registers of the 
Aedile’s office must have been long and 
sorry documents. 

In the middle ages the evil was no less 
conspicuous. Hospitality to public guests 
included the placing of prostitutes at their 


disposal. Emperor Sigismund is stated to 
have been accorded such hospitality in the 
15th century. In England the brothels were 
a source of State Revenue for a long time. 
We have Indian tales of anchorite poverty 
fed by pious royalty demanding, in addi¬ 
tion to food, a good prostitute for the satis¬ 
faction of the weaknesses of the sannyasi 
flesh Abdul Razak, a Turkish Ambassador 
in India in the 15th century, describes prosti¬ 
tutes as living under the control of the 
State. 

In our own day there is a vast mass of 
prostitution all over the world. In the big 
industrial centres of the West, the evil is in¬ 
tense. The laws against it in every European 
country are evidence, if evidence be needed. 
Here in India we have a regular caste of 
prostitutes, under various names such as 
Bogam, Sani, Guni, Basavi, Dasi, &c. It is 
thus historically and literally true that ‘all 
sects and ages smack of this vice.’ 

Prostitution is a dangerous social disease. 
It gives rise to many evils. Disease and 
death invade society. The nuisance of 
open procuration offends against delicacy, 
and degenerates and debauches the people. 
The best blood of a country is liable to be 
tainted. These evils are as prominent in 
history as in Shakespeare’s Vienna or 
Mytilene, where “diseases have been sold 
dearer than physic.” “They are too unwhole¬ 
some.The poor Transylvanian is dead 

that lay with the little baggage. She made 
him roast-meat for worms.’’ 

From about the 15th century in Europe 
mortality from disease caused by prostitution 
increased, especially in the ranks of the sol¬ 
diery, and steps were taken to reduce it. In 
several European countries to this day, pros¬ 
titutes are subject to Governmental medical 
examination once or twice a week and those 
that are found diseased must attend hospital. 
Boult in Pericles, and Pompey in Measure 
for Measure, typify the vilest Pandaruses. 
Boult “takes the marks” “the colour of her 
hair, complexion, height, age with warrant 
of her virginity” and proclaims them 
through the streets; and “the people of the 
younger sort listen” to him “as they would 
have hearkened to their fathers 9 testament.” 
Escalus advises Froth not to be “acquainted 
with tapsters.” “ They will draw you 
Master Froth and you will hang them.” 
Procuration is again a historical fact. 
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Its scandal and nuisance were felt in Greece. 
So prostitutes were compelled to live in 
certain definite parts of the cities and to 
wear a distinctive dress. Christianity 
condemned procuration severely even when 
it sympathised with the prostitutes. I his 
vile set of men abound in our own day. 
In European cities, some of the worst of 
these men are said to always accompany 
the strolling prostitutes to pass off for their 
husbands in order to avoid the police. In 
Germany in spite of the legal prohibition of 
brothels, there are frequent changes of 
kuppelei. 

“ The vice is of a great kindred. It is 
well-allied” not only in Vienna but in the 
world in several periods. The ancient 
races of the world objected to prostitution 
from the point of view of race-purity. The 
Israelites had no objection to foreigners 
being prostitutes, but sought to prevent 
it among Israelite women. Even the 
marriage of a Brahman woman with a man 
of a lower caste entailed chandalattva, a 
social ostracism. The Bhagavad Gita 
would make the avoidance of Varna- 
Sankara or mixture of castes the chief 
reason for the preservation of chastity. 
In Rome the citizens were legally disabled 
to marry prostitutes or their relations in 
order to keep the best blood of Rome from 
impurity. 

“We have strict statutes and most biting 
laws, the needful bits and curbs to head¬ 
strong weeds, which for this fourteen years 
we have let slip, even like ein overgrown lion 
in his cave, that goes not out to prey.” 
“Use and liberty have for long run bv the 
hideous law as mice by lions.” 

Vienna is here again but a microcosmic 
world. History shows many lands in many 
ages in an exactly similar situation. It is 
important to bear this in mind, because it 
is the non-recognition of the symbolic 
nature of the Viennese state of affairs on 
the part of the critics that had led to much 
mistake and some inconsiderate charac¬ 
terisation of the Duke’s administration as 
weak. Let history verify Shakespeare. 
If prostitution is old, its condemnation 
is almost equally old. Its true nature 
as an evil was recognised in early days 
and it was everywhere condemned either 
by law written down or custom well under¬ 
stood. In Israel, a woman of the priestly 


family found guilty of this offence was to be 
burnt alive. Surely the law was not always 
observed to the letter. In Greece the law was 
severe enough, but the administration was 
lenient. In our own day, in almost every 
European country there are strict laws 
prohibiting or controlling prostitution, 
but their administration is comparatively 
lax. In Austria a special police have the 
power of acting according to emergencies. 
They may tolerate existing conditions or 
enforce the laws to the letter, ‘as to’ their 
‘soul seems good’. Is not this exactly paral¬ 
lel to Shakespearian Vienna ? It is clearly 
a mistake to consider the Duke a weak 
ruler. The point of the play is that laws 
cannot prevent the evil whether their 
administration be strict or lax. The laws 
always exist. In ordinary conditions they 
are not, as they need not be strictly ad¬ 
ministered. When the evil is intense, the 
Duke wants to enforce them. It is prompt¬ 
ness and strength in him rather than weak¬ 
ness. 

Angelo .vigorously sets about stamping 
out prostitution by waking up sleeping 
laws. ‘All (bawdy) houses in the suburbs 
of Vienna must be plucked down’. Pro¬ 
curators and prostitutes are imprisoned. 
Claudio is sentenced to death. 

But as a result we find that when the 
suburban houses are pulled down, the 
“city houses” “stand for seed”. Mrs. Over¬ 
done “professes a hot house,...a very ill- 
house too...a bawd’s house.” She is en¬ 
couraged by her tapster the witty Pompcy 
who assures her that “good counsels lack 
no clients.” Pompey himself braves the 
law. “The valiant heart is not whipt 
out of its trade.” Escalus exclaims: 
“Double and treble admonition, and still 
forfeit in the same kind. This would make 
mercy swear and play the tyrant.” There 
is miscarriage of justice owing to corrup¬ 
tion in the executive. For, Angelo’s over¬ 
strictness is misapplied in the case of 
Claudio. His was a true contract of love 
kept secret for certain reasons. He was 
ready to marry Juliet. This is the net 
result of a rigorous administration of the 
laws. The evil is not driven out but worse 
evils find their way in. 

History unfolds .the. same sorry tale. 
Neither the harsh laws of Israel prompted 
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by race-purity, nor those of Greece to pre¬ 
vent the growing scandal and nuisance, nor 
yet the severe punishments and penalties of 
the strict Roman administration were able 
to root out the evil. In Greece the Hetaerae 
braved the law and the Areopagus itself 
felt their power and influence. Have we not 
the proto-type of Angelo in Charles the 
Great whose life was not regulated to the 
ideal of personal morality he wished to 
enforce? Why should Angelo be considered 
a hypocritical puritan held up to bitter con¬ 
tempt ? To continue the history of harsh 
measures, an effectless crusade against the 
evil was commenced in the 16th century. 
The Reformation breathed pious horror on 
the monstrous vice. In Germany the fraun- 
hauses were closed. In 1560 the emotional 
French ordered all prostitutes to leave Paris 
within twenty-four hours ! Henry VIII 
abolished brothels in England. All this was 
of no avail. Puritan zeal led another ex¬ 
pedition against the corruption of society, 
and the violent repressive measures of the 
17th century only resulted in the unbounded 
licentiousness of the inevitable re-action 
which infested even the literature of the 
period. Prostitution was in no case stamped 
out by such violent measures. It marched 
triumphantly on in spite of the crudest laws 
most cruelly administered. 

Nor is sympathetic toleration or smooth 
persuation effective in extirpating the evil. 
The Duke tried toleration, a policy of laissez 
faire, for fourteen years. Prostitution did 
not diminish but increased. He tries by 
persuasion to win over Pompey to the side 
of honest virtue, and paints the vice in its 
true dark colours: 

“Fie, sirrah ! a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 

The evil that thou causest to be done 
That is thy means to live. Do thou but think 
What ’tis to cram a maw or clothe a back 
From such a filthy vice: say to thyself 
From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myself and live— 

Canst thou believe thy living is a life 
So strikingly depending? Go mend, go mend.” 

But the humorous devil is not convinced, 
hastens to answer the Duke in defence of 
bawdry, and convinces him that “instruction 
and correction must both work before the 
rude beast” could be profited. 

These again can be easily verified in 
history. The very violent measures inters¬ 
persed between the ages strongly point out 


the uselessness of the toleration that must 
have immediately preceded and succeeded 
them. In Europe at the present day several 
countries consider the evil as beyond cure 
and professedly tolerate it as a necessary 
evil. But it is not any the less for such 
recognition. 

The futility of persuasion is writ large 
on the page of history. Early Christianity 
took up a most sympathetic attitude towards 
the miserable prostitutes, while it condemn¬ 
ed the aiding or abetting of prostitution. 
It said to the wretched beings, “Repent ye 
the kingdom of heaven is nigh at hand.” 
But the devil spurned this kind offer of 
sympathy ; for repentance was beyond his 
power, and salvation beyond hope. Under 
the influence of the church, the tax on the 
sorry profession was partly reduced by 
Theodosius and totally abolished by Anasta- 
sius I. In the 6th century organised efforts 
were made to reclaim the lost women. The 
utter failure of Theodora’s scheme on the 
Bosporus foreboded the doom of similar 
attempts in the succeeding ages. The tide 
was not stemmed. The evil took the 
church itself by storm. The clergy offended 
worse than the laity. When the mentor 
needed admonition most, there was very 
little chance of the pupils getting better. 
But soon the church morale improved and 
another trial was given to her prescription 
of sympathy. The cloister was opened to 
the repentant sinners. Subscriptions were 
enthusiastically collected for dowries needed 
to help the churchman in persuading men to 
marry such of the repentant sinners as would 
not, owing to the presence of the glamour 
of worldly pleasure still in their minds, 
brook the seclusion and the discipline of 
the convent. Innocent III with all his 
papal authority declared that it was not 
only no sin to marry repenting prostitutes 
but that it was positively meritorious and 
praiseworthy to do so. Organised mission¬ 
ary efforts were put forth. But prostitution 
went on its own course, heedless alike of 
the severity of individual rulers here and 
there, and of the sympathetic treatment of 
the regenerated clergy. Thus toleration and 
sympathy were as ineffective in ridding 
society of prostitution as force was found to 
be in Rome and elsewhere. 

There is one other lesson on prostitution 
that is not quite so explicit as the foregoing 
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ones. Angelo’s advances to Isabella 
indicate the same moral depravity that 
characterised the lesser folk that were being 
punished. A certain man tried to corrupt 
Elbow’s virtuous wife who “spit in his face” 
and “defied him.” In both these cases if the 
women had not been above normal, if 
they had been any others, there is no 
knowing what would have been the out¬ 
come. These two incidents, following so 
close upon the heels of the rigorous adminis¬ 
tration of the anti-prostitution laws, seem 
to point out what St. Augustine had 
observed that extinction in one place led 
only to diffusion all round. Surely prosti¬ 
tution is but an external symptom. The 
suppression of the symptom may vitiate 
the whole system. There are those in 
India who would preserve the Dasi com¬ 
munity intact in order to serve as a drain of 
the exhuberance of the vicious propensities 
of wicked men. Else, they hold, corrup¬ 
tion will invade general society. 

“What with the war, what with 
the sweat, what with the gallows, 
and what with poverty. I am custom- 
shrunk.” So laments Mrs. Overdone. 
And she is right. A war is disastrous to 
the profession not only by the deaths it 
involves, and the numbers of men it sends 
out of the country, but by an effectual 
displacement of sensual ideas from men’s 
minds. Tennyson would suggest in Maud 
that a war is successful in drowning all 
petty considerations in the sense of public 
interests. 

" For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder 

round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three- 

decker out of the foam 

That the smooth-faced snubnosed rogue would 

leap from his counter and file 
And strike if he could were it but with his cheating 

yardward home.” 

Sir John Falstaff who considered himself 
“virtuous enough” when he “went to a 
bawdy house not above once in a quarter— 
of an hour” could, when war was afoot, 
enthusiastically “ wish this tavern were 
my drum!” Whatever motives impelled 
them and howsoever they were recruited 
there were, marching in Falstaffs company, 
a number of “revolted tapsters...the cankers 
of a calm world and a long peace.” When 
the crusade wars roused the pietic fervour 
of the European peoples, and chivalry 


followed in their train loftily idealizing 
woman, the prostitutes could not indeed 
have had a good time of it. What wonder 
then, war is inauspicious to Mrs. Overdone 
and her class ? 

Poverty is certainly another enemy 
under whose auspices prostitution does not 
flourish. For, poverty keeps men’s minds 
fixed to hunger and the means* of its satis¬ 
faction. It is when the belly is full—may 
be with food or drink—that other cravings 
of the flesh are heeded. It is a historic 
fact that peace, luxury and ease open the 
doors wide for the dreadful disease. In 
cold countries where nature cares not to 
respond but at labour’s earnest call, we 
do not hear much of prostitution in the 
early barbarian ages, when the struggle 
for existence necessarily absorbed the men’s 
whole attention. The Romans lost their 
stern personal morality and descended into 
utter depravity only after the termination 
of their glorious wars and the establish¬ 
ment of their power on a stable footing. 
It is a rather curious circumstance that a 
little before the final defeat of Hannibal 
the unchastity of a vestal virgin was 
brought to light for the first time, as if 
prognosticating the evils that were to 
follow. 

Mrs. Overdone considers the gallows as 
another force to be reckoned with. Tem¬ 
porarily the gallows rid the brothel of 
many clients, and their fear holds back 
more. 

The principle underlying all harsh 
measures for the suppression of prostitution 
is that the whole fault is supposed to lie in 
the existence of the unfortunate members of 
the miserable profession. There has been 
in all states a tacit assumption that but for 
the prostitutes, prostitution would be totally 
absent. All the misery and the wretched¬ 
ness of the evil is attributed to the women. 
And at first sight it looks like a truism. 
But Shakespeare points out a subtle distinc¬ 
tion. 

Escalus : It shall not be allowed in Vienna. 

Pompey: Does your worship mean to geld and 
splay all the youth of the city? 

Escalus : No, Pompey. 

Pompey : Truly, Sir, in my poor opinion they will 
to it then. If your worship will take order for the 
drabs and the knaves, you need not to fear the bawd. 

gscalus would think that the fault lay 
entirely with the bawds* Pompey argues 
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otherwise. The youth of the city are lewdly 
inclined and therefore the bawds thrive. The 
fault is in the people who want these women. 
The supply is not to blame; it is but in¬ 
direct response to the demand. The bawd in 
Pericles estimates the probable value of the 
woman she puts on the market with as good 
insight as any modern industrial captain of 
labour. “Such a maiden-head were no 
cheap thing if men were as they have been.” 

A strict hanging of all men who offend 
that way will according to Pompey 
depopulate the city in ten years: they are 
so numerous. Lucio says : “It is impossible 
to extirpe it quite till eating and drinking 
be put down.” The evil therefore has its 
roots deep in human nature. The devil is 
within, not without; and no external 
weapon can kill him. Shakespeare is a poet 
of all men and of all time. In the words of 
Ben Jonson “he was not of an age but for 
all time.” He concerns not himself with 
local and temporary circumstances that at 
various times in various places varyingly 
intensify or mitigate the evil. The social 
and industrial conditions of communities, 
their laws and customs are all accountable 
in different degrees for the extent and for 
the nature of the external appearance of the 
social disease. With them the universal 
poet and prophet is not concerned. - 

Thus it appears that prostitution is an 
ancient social desease. “All sects and ages 
smack of this vice.” In Vienna it “is too 
general a vice, and severity” is applied “to 
cure it.” But severity does not cure it, it 
only gives rise to other evils. Justice 
miscarries. In the executive “corruption 
bubbles and boils over.” The blame does 
not rest wholly with the prostitutes. “If 
your worship will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you heed not to fear the 
bawd.” The evil is strongly rooted in 
human nature. “It is impossible to extirpe 
it quite till eating and drinking be put 
down.” 

The world is full of checks and balances. 
There is no evil but has its antidote. Side 
by side with the greatest profligacy, we 
have the highest purity. The high-water- 
mark of the one simply indicates the high- 
water-mark of the other. In the very worst 
ages, we have not lacked the best men. In 
Measure for Measure we have Isabella stand¬ 
ing out against the hardest temptation. 


Her person is desired by the highest officer 
of state. To yield to his bestial desire is 
the only possible means of enabling the 
virtuous and affectionate sister to save a 
brother’s life. Angelo uses all his art to 
seduce her. “Our compelled sins are more 
for number than for accompt.” “Might 

there not be a charity in sin.to save this 

brother’s life?” But Isabella sees the right 
course through all this sophistry, and un¬ 
hesitatingly decides that “it is better that a 
brother should die at once than that a sister 
in saving him should die for ever.” The 
inspiring and elevating effect of unsullied 
virtue is clearly perceptible in the change 
wrought in Lucio by the presence of Isabella. 

“I would not—‘though ’its my familiar Sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest 
Tongue far from heart—play with all virgins so. 

I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal spirit 
And to be talked with in sincerity 
As with a saint.’’ 

Nor is Isabella isolated in her virtue. 
There is good company enough in vicious 
Vienna. The pure and faithful Mariana 
lives there. Nor is virtue confined to the 
higher classes alone. The constable Elbow’s 
wife retrieves her class. We would fain 
believe the Duke himself has “a complete 
bosom” which “the dribbling dart of love” 
cannot “pierce”. He stands as against 
Angelo whose blood is unfortunately too 
strong for his reason. 

In direct contrast with the brothels, we 
have the nunnery with many restraints and 
few privileges where the votaries of St. Blare 
“must not speak with men but in the 
presence of the prioress : then, if you speak 
you must not show your face ; if you show 
your face you must not speak.” 

Even so in Pericles, Marina is a strong 
protest against the inmates of the Mytilene 
brothel. The critic of Shakespeare’s art 
would point out that the background of 
a bawdy environment was chosen to show 
off Marina’s purity at its best. For what¬ 
ever purpose introduced, the scenes are 
true to life. Marina fights against tremen¬ 
dous odds and victory is on her side. Even 
apart from her, there are others whose 
conscience is touched, whose true nature 
rebels against such a disorderly life. Pandar 
says— 

“Three or four thousand chequins were as pretty 
a proportion to live quietly ana so give over. 
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Besides the sore terms we stand upon with the gods 
will be strong with us to giving over...Neither is our 
profession any trade, any calling.” 

One need not therefore despair. There 
is a ray of hope. Lysimachus, the Gover¬ 
nor of Mytilene, needs but an earnest appeal 
to his sense of honour to be reformed. He 
stands typical of a certain proportion of 
men, who are not beyond cure. The 
wise Duke of Vienna who takes a paternal 
interest even in the domestic concerns of 
his subjects applies remedies suited to 
individuaal needs. The public shame is 
enough punishment to the repentant Angelo. 

We have no reason to suspect the sincerity 
of his repentance. Lucio, whose tongue is 
as loose in slander as his life in morals, 
is compelled to marry a prostitute, 
an effective punishment which fully 
answers justice and in its deterrent 
effect is undoubtedly better than the gal¬ 
lows. Pompey, with whom persuasion 
avails not, is sent to prison where “correc¬ 
tion and instruction” are “both” to “work,” 
as neither, by itself, could win him over. 

Measure for Measure is a much misunder¬ 
stood play of Shakespeare’s. It has suffered 
a deal at the hands of prejudice and over¬ 
wise criticism. Its high purpose is lowered, 
its great characters are misinterpreted, its 
wisdom mistaken for weakness and its mercy 
itself is considered culpable. 

Shakespeare is said to have written this 
play in bitter hatred of the hypocritical 
puritans who were very intolerant of the 
slightest moral delinquencies. Angelo is the 
puritan who, when tempted, proves a worse 
offender than many he condemns. Pompey’s 
consolation to Mrs. Overdone that “good 
counsels lack no clients” is fancied to be the 
revengeful retort of Shakespeare to the over- 
punctilious puritans. The insinuation seems 
to be that in his condemnation of the over¬ 
zealousness of the puritan Shakespeare 
defends prostitution ! The very suggestion 
condemns itself. It is impossible to believe 
for a moment that Shakespeare holds a brief 
for prostitution. The general lesson is of 
course clear that true moral strength must 
pass the crucible of a real temptation 
before it can be proved. One cannot be 
too sure of one’s strength—weakness may 
lurk beneath the greatest apparent strength. 
Beyond this generalisation it is difficult 
to go. It is nevertheless quite possible 


that personally Shakespeare the man 
might have disliked or even hated the 
puritans who condemned his art, and might 
not have disliked paying a compliment or 
two to his sovereign James I. But the 
poet never betrays personal feelings. Those 
who hunt for them not infrequently find 
mare’s nests. Malvolio in Twelfth Night 
is considered by some to be a puritan held 
up to ridicule. It is a pure surmise. From 
the sublime heights of dispassionate wis¬ 
dom, Shakespeare looks upon the vale of 
tears, and paints it as he sees it. There is 
no room in the impassioned poet’s mind 
for petty personal feelings. The man 
should not be confounded with the poet. 
No, not Shakespeare. “He paints, creates, 
represents, holds the mirror up to nature ; 
but from opinion, doctrine, controversy, 
theory he holds instinctively aloof.” 
Overwise criticism studying Shakespeare 
in the light of contemporary history and 
biography would further imagine that he 
deliberately made his Measure for Measure 
a comedy in form and even compromised 
poetic justice out of prudence. Prudence ! 
That is a fugitive term. It is neither bird 
nor beast. It looks like a virtue but oc¬ 
casionally implies a grain or two of cow¬ 
ardice, cunning or selfishness. Afraid of 
the puritan wrath, Shakespeare is supposed 
by some to have left Angelo unpunished. 

Angelo’s offence is no doubt great. 
Himself deserving the death sentence more 
than his victim, Angelo, fearing revenge, 
does not spare the life of Claudio, as pro¬ 
mised, even after levying the most igno¬ 
minious ransom. He was guilty of gross 
injustice and moral corruption. But he is 
left unpunished. Is poetic justice compro¬ 
mised ? 

Justice as commonly understood is made 
up of two parts, viz., the revenge of society 
against an offender and the prevention of a 
repetition of the offence either by the first 
offender or by others. In other words 
justice consists of ‘tit for tat’ and a deter¬ 
rent influence. Shakespeare’s wise Duke 
evidently prefers preventing mischief to 
punishing it after allowing its commission. 
He would remove the ‘tat’ to avoid the ‘tit.’ 
Angelo’s wicked intention is entirely 
defeated. Isabella remains a pure maid, 
Claudio lives and poor Mariana is ‘advan¬ 
taged.’ In Angelo only his wicked inten- 
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tions call for punishment. The Duke’s 
policy is wise. He does not believe in the 
talismanic virtue of the gallows in correct¬ 
ing and reforming criminals. The Duke 
cares more for the reform of the criminal 
than for any punishment from low motives 
of revenge. With his pride humbled by 
shame, with true repentance at his heart, 
the great Angelo is better let alive than 
made a “swift ambassador to heaven.” 
Who is not satisfied with repentance? The 
fault ‘sticks’ ‘so deep’ ‘in his penitent heart 
that he craves death more willingly than 
mercy.’ Valentine in the Tivo Gentlemen 
of Verona accepts the ‘hearty sorrow’ of 
Proteus as a ‘sufficient ransom’ ‘for’ his 
‘offence.’ And the Duke’s mercy is great — 
the mercy that “becomes the throned 
monarch better than his crown.” Moral 
frailty is not to be cured by punishment. 
Angelo’s fate reminds one of the advice of 
the Prophet of Nazareth, viz., Judge not 
lest ye be judged. Angelo’s weakness may 
yet be ours. In judging him hard we may 
be committing the same error that he fell 
into. There are circumstances which 
though not extenuating the offence yet 
claim some sympathy. Isabella herself 
‘partly’ thinks ‘a due sincerity governed his 
deeds since he did look on me.’ Involun¬ 
tarily the flesh asserts itself and his reason is 
too weak to subdue it. He sees the evil in all 
its heinousness. Piteous is his introspective 
self-analysis and hopeless recognition of the 
over-powering strength of his passion. 

“It is I 

That lying by the violet in the sun 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous season... 

Having waste ground enough 
Shall we desire to raze the sanctuaiy 
And pitch our evils there ? 

O let her brother live 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. 

O cunning enemy that to catch a saint 
With saints dost bait thy hook ! 

Never could the strumpet 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature 
Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite." 

And when once he yields to the tempta¬ 
tion and gives his sensuous race the rein, 
his moral vision is blurred. The first step 
taken, he rushes down the left-hand path 
and breaks his promise for fear of revenge. 
To excuse this weakness is thoroughly con¬ 
sistent with the character of the Duke. To 
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the strict Angelo who was so hard upon 
sexual frailty, what punishment could teach 
a stronger lesson than mercy shown to his 
own weakness? The Duke watches over 
the welfare and interests of his subjects like 
a parent. He loves doing good. Mariana’s 
happiness depends on the life of Angelo 
being spared. He gives justice and happi¬ 
ness to the deserted girl. 

The Duke’s device of substituting 
Mariana for Isabella is considered by George 
Brandes to be “profoundly unsatisfactory to 
any one of the least delicacy of feeling.” 
God looks over and orders many and ap¬ 
parently worse details of private domestic 
life, no one blames the Divine watchful 
care. Is it however so offensive in the Vice- 
God, to look upon his subjects “passes” 
“like power divine” and prevent evil ? 

The Duke’s character does not appear to 
be well appreciated. His delegation of 
power to Angelo to apply the laws is taken 
by certain critics as showing this weakness. 
It was his high moral scruples that among 
‘more reasons’ rendered his withdrawal de¬ 
sirable. He explains it himself: — 

“Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope 
’Twoukl be tyranny in me to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do. For we bid this be done 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass 
And not the punishment. 'Therefore 
I have on Angelo imposed the office." 

We have seen the Duke’s wisdom, paternal 
interest in his subjects, mercy, moral scruples, 
promptness and despatch in business. He is 
extremely popular as a ruler. Lucio’s slan¬ 
der is but lip-deep. He really loves him at 
heart. “Sir, I know him and I love him.” 
“Let him be but testimonied in his own 
bringings forth and he shall appear to the 
envious a scholar, a statesman and a soldier. 
He is a philosopher.” “Above all other 
strifes he contended especially to know him¬ 
self.” Though merciful, he would yet have 
“dark deeds darkly answered.” He is yet mis¬ 
understood to be a mysterious plotting wire¬ 
puller behind the screens without delicacy 
of feeling and capacity for administration. 

Shakespeare has given us a complete his¬ 
tory of prostitution with a frontispiece picture 
thereof. Coleridge and Dowden consider 
the Measure for Measure as the most painful 
part of Shakespeare’s plays. Shakespeare 
could not help it. He speaks the truth and 
truth is not always pleasant. 

S. Kalyanasundram. 
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ESPOZISIONE INTERNATIONAL DI ROMA, 1911 

By R. N. Aingar, Barrister at-Law. 


R OME is a place of attractions par 
excellence and it is audacious to try 
and provide an additional attraction 
there. Yet the Committee responsible for 
getting up the Espozisione International di 
Roma, 1911, are to be congratulated on their 
wisdom and success. They are wise in 
ensuring their success by using Rome itself 
as an effectual background for their exhibi¬ 
tion. For the most important thing about 
it is that the exhibition is divided into 
different sections housed in different parts 
of the town — parts in themselves of great 
and historical interest— 

1. The Archaelogica in Terme Diocle- 
tiane. 

2. D’Arte Retrospective in Castel Sant 
Angelo. 

3. Ethnographica E Regninale in Piazza 
D’Armi. 

4. International D’Arte in Villa Giula or 
Viga Cartoni. 

,‘See Rome and die’ says the wisdom of 
Humanity. So I went to Rome and was 
incidentally caught by the Exhibition. I 
certainly did not attempt to catch it. I 
went of course to see it after I had seen 
everything else that there was worth 
seeing—that is never to see it at all, as I 
had only five days at Rome and Rom eis 
simply stupendous. Why, it will take you 
five days to see the fountains only,—no mere 
feeble trickling affairs there but roaring, 
gushing, leaping waters urged onwards and 
upwards by furious horses and struggling 
dolphins or held in check vainly by giant 
Titans. 

And one afternoon I went to see the 
Baths of Diocletian—the largest Roman 
Bath existing. The public Baths played 
a great part in the social life of the 
Romans. They were luxurious buildings 
with stately halls and fitted up with baths, 
gymnasium, playground, reading rooms 
and lounges. Here Romans of atl classes 


spent a good deal of their time and the 
Baths of Diocletian could accommodate 
more than three thousand bathers at a time ! 
I went to see these ancient and historic 
ruins and found myself in the Archaeolo¬ 
gical section of the Exhibition. The 
ruins had come to life. True, I did not see 
the great Romans in their sandals and 
togas hut I did see collected together the 
archaeological remains from all points of 
the by-gone Roman Empire—statues, busts, 
columns and inscriptions from Asia and 
Egypt, from Spain and Switzerland, Roman 
sepulchres from Belgium, bronze ornaments 
from Denmark, Ruins of Temples from 
Numedia, mosaics from Mauretania, and 
models of Roman walls, triumphal arches 
and amphitheatres—a vast and thrilling 
panorama of Ancient Rome and its ancient 

gi° r y- 

The Retrospective Art Section in Castle 
Sant Angelo, the great and massive tower 
by the river and close to St. Peters and the 
Vatican. It is a Castle famed in Legend 
and History. Built by the great Emperor 
Hadrian to be his mausoleum, later the 
stronghold of the Barons from which they 
defied the citizens, and later still the 
house of the mediaeval Popes where they 
held their gorgeous entertainments. The 
great yawning dungeons below in which 
the beautiful Beatrice Cenci was impri¬ 
soned. The angel at the top of the 
Rotonda St. Michael sheathing his sword— 
Materialisation of the vision seen by Pope 
Gregory the Great—signifying that the 
plague which was then desolating Rome 
would cease —and so it did. The Retros¬ 
pective Art Section was very incomplete 
when I was there. England was repre¬ 
sented by a number of empty spaces pla¬ 
carded “Removed Temporarily.” But I 
had the pleasure of seeing some very de¬ 
lightful drawings and. etchings in Italy 
by Walter Crane. The beautiful set of 
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Papal Apartments have been repaired and 
refurnished somewhat as in the days of 
their glory. And wandering through these 
rooms with their splendidly carved ceilings, 
rich decorative furniture, silk curtains and 
hangings and beautiful pictures one may 
get some idea of the love of Art and 
Beauty, of good living and fine eating 
which those old Popes must have had and 
catch faint but thrilling glimpses of the 
grandeur and sumptuousness of Mediaeval 
Rome . 

The Ethnographical Section in the vast 
plains of the Piazza D’Armi was also un¬ 
fortunately incomplete. (Here I must reluct¬ 
antly urge one complaint against the 
management. 1 he Exhibition was officially 
opened in March and I visited it in May — not 
one quarter of the Exhibition was completed. 
Not even all the buildings were put up). 
The Ethnographical Section is intended to 
represent all parts of Italy—all local varieties 
of dress, habits and modes of life—build¬ 
ings too in their various local styles and 
little model villages. I caught glimpses of the 
palm groves from Palermo, canals and quaint 
wooden bridges from Venice. I saw clay 
modellers from Calfa Girone and dark-eyed 
maidens from Sicilly in their parti-coloured 
garments, red, blue and yellow. There were 
also the inevitable side-shows, the swinging 
boats, the merry-go-rounds, the Arba con¬ 
certs and oriental labyrinths. Children’s 
incubators seemed to be a favourite show. 

I crossed the river and found myself in 
the International Art Section. Here by the 
side of the Villa Borghese, a delicious park 
with ilex groves and beautiful statues, 
various countries have built their palatial 
buildings in which their art is severally 
exhibited. The Italian section is to remain 
after the exhibition as a permanent gallery 
of modern art. Of Asiatic countries only 
Japan is represented. 

.The British Section is excellently got up 
illustrating very satisfactorily the whole 
progressive evolution of the British School 
—from its beginnings in the middle of the 
18th century to the present day. 

A.— Genre Painting. 

There are two pictures. “The Lady’s Last 
Stake” and “The Card Party”, by William 
Hogarth, tlie father of English painting. 
They well show his splendid genius for 


genre painting and fierce satire too. “The 
Village Politicians” and “The Rent Day” by 
the gentler and kindlier satirist Sir David 
Wilkie Orchardson, and Frith, Maclise and 
Zoffany are also there. 

B. — Portrait Painting. 

The British school admittedly excels in 
this class of work. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
with his two portraits of ‘Kitty Fisher’ and 
“Mary Palmer” comes first not only in time 
but in perfect mastery of the art. And 
Romney’s ‘Lady Hamilton’ will attract 
the notice of even the most casual wanderer. 

C. — Landscape Painting. 

Here again the British school is supreme 
and we are irresistably attracted by the 
splendid series of Turner drawings collected 
here, though we notice before going to 
him the earlier attempts of Gainsborough 
and Constable, of Crome and Walker, inferior 
only to Turner. 

D.— Ideal and Decorative Art. 

Then again there are a number of ex¬ 
quisite pictures representing riot inadequate¬ 
ly that great movement in England which 
has so deeply influenced all artistic and 
aesthetic thought and work in England and 
elsewhere. I refer to the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement, and in this connection we at 
once think of the great names of Holman 
Hunt, Sir John Millais, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, and they are all here for the 
eyes to feast on, the mind to contemplate 
and the soul to be inspired. The movement 
stood for freedom from the old cramping 
conventions of art, for a new and sincere 
return to Nature. Rossetti, the Poet-Artist 
and Artist-Poet, is represented here by his 
‘'Annunciation of the Virgin” and “Dante 
meeting Beatrice—a number of exquisite 
water colour drawings and that strangely 
alluring picture ‘Mariana’. He himself wrote 
under the picture— 

“Take oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 

But my kisses bring again bring again 
Seals of Love but sealed in vain, sealed in vain.” 

It is worth going to the Exhibition if 
only to see Burne-Jones, to see his delicate 
wan faces, his soulful expression, There 
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are three of his pictures here —“Portrait of 
Miss Dorothy Drew,” a charming portrait 
of a little flaxen haired girl who might 
grace an Angel’s choir, “The Mirror of 
Venus” and “Love among the Ruins,” 
both justly famous. He specially appeals 
to the Indian, for Vie is perhaps the most 
spiritual of all modern artists and comes 
so near in his ideals of Art and Art life to 
our own great masters of ancient times. 

E. —Idyllic Art. 

You could spend days in the British 
Section alone and yet not see all of it. 
Think of all the artists I have not mentioned, 
Watts, Leighton, Alma-Tadema and others 
who arc no less reputed artists. And if 
you are an Indian you will no doubt be 
specially attracted by Brangwyn’s gorgeous 
‘Rajah’s Birthday,’ a perfect medley of 
colour, and the exquisite idyllic Harnel who 
is so fond of p unting scenes from Ceylon 
life in gay, sparkling colours. 

F. — Modern Art. 

You will also notice the immense variety 
and diversity of the modern artists who 
refuse to be classified and labelled. In 
that they are truly typical of the whole 


modern spirit, which is rushing unheedingly 
helterskelter—the modern civilisation is a 
perfect medley of all sorts of aims and 
ideals. There is not one principle or idea 
supreme. We want a bit of everything. We 
are all for Digests and Encyclopaedias. But 
the individual works are excellent—and 
who knows perhaps underneath all this 
superficial clashing of ideas and ideals there 
is really sound basic common ground. 
Perhaps you, clever reader, already guess 
what this common principle is—shall I tell 
you ? take it for what it is worth. I believe 
that all modern artists -and I use the word 
in its widest sense — are inspired by the one 
ideal of Love which in its diverse mani¬ 
festations is called Freedom, Equality, Truth, 
Beauty, Righteousness • Love of Oneself and 
Love of Humanity—Oneself in Humanity 
and Humanity in Oneself. Modern Art and 
artistic thought knows no distinctions of 
class or caste, of race or creed. We recognise 
it to-day by vulgarly saying ‘Art is becoming 
cosmopolitan.’ Art is not becoming cosmo¬ 
politan—but art is becoming one as 
Humanity is becoming one--a whole com¬ 
posed of many units fully developing and 
freely evolving, bound together by the only 
sacred and enduring bond—the bond of 
Love. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT 

IN JAPAN 


II. 

F ROM this time forward, the agitation for 
constitutional government became more 
and more vigorous. The newspaper 
press that had already become a power in 
the country took up the subject and strongly 
urged the establishment of a constitutional 
government. The masses were, also, being 
educated in the new ideas. The scholars 
combined with the agitators in preaching 
and propagating the gospel of constitu¬ 
tionalism. Intellectual renaissance went 
side by side with, and inspired political 
agitation. Fukuzawa, one of the greatest 
pioneers of reform and educationists 
4evote4 himsejf heart and sopl to the work 


of translating Western democratic litera¬ 
ture. Another eminent scholar, Mitsukari, 
translated the French Code and familiarised 
the people with ideas about the interest and 
inviolable rights of man. The doctrines of 
Mill, Bentham, Rousseau, Spencer, Montes¬ 
quieu and a host of other Western exponents 
of liberal political thought were sown 
broadcast among the people through the 
medium of cheap vernacular publications, 
and thus, the vivifying light of Western 
thought and culture was brought within 
their easy reach. This intellectual renais¬ 
sance is one of the most remarkable features 
of the Japanese constitutional movement, 
find may well be noted by the comparative 
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student of Japanese and Indian progress 
under Western influence. We have at least 
on this side of India, nothing like the 
educational and literary activity that 
characterized and materially contributed 
to the success of the reform movement in 
Japan. 

It was not only by means of the Press or 
cheap political literature that the agitation 
was carried on. The Japanese soon learnt 
the great value of the public platform. 
Itagaki founded an association called the 
Risshisha with the object of propagating 
the idea of self-government and arousing 
the spirit of independence among the 
people. The association became a power 
and its membership swelled to several 
thousands. 

The Government seeing that the move¬ 
ment was every day gaining in strength and 
power tried to divert the current of public 
feeling by organising a military expedition 
to Formosa. But all these tactics were in 
vain, and in April 1874, the Government 
issued an Imperial Decree convening the 
assembly of Prefectural Governors as a first 
step towards the establishment of a National 
Parliament. 

The Formosan expedition not only failed 
in placating the agitators, but also had the 
unexpected result of leading to the resigna¬ 
tion by Kido of his seat on the Council of 
State. Kido was the most highly respected 
member of the Government, and his seces¬ 
sion, therefore, greatly weakened its moral 
influence. Ito, seeing that this was far from 
being a satisfactory state of things, sought 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
those who were, and those who were not, 
in office. He, therefore, arranged a con¬ 
ference at Osaka, and a compromise was 
agreed upon, providing that ‘a senate with 
legislative powers should be established in 
order to guard against the monopolising of 
the administrative authority by a few 
persons, and also to pave the way for the 
future establishment of an elective assembly. 
The compromise was accepted by all save 
Itagaki. He insisted that the Senate should 
be an elective body, but this was not agreed 
to by the other members. However at the 
express wish of the Emperor he waived his 
objection and took office along with others. 
He, however, did not remain long in office, 
as he again tendered his resignation in 1876, 
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on finding that the terms of the Osaka 
Conference were not faithfully observed. 

At this stage, we find a change in the 
policy of the Government. Thinking that the 
agitation for constitutional government was 
being carried beyond proper limits and was 
likely to lead to the promulgation of 
‘extreme and dangerous doctrines that may 
undermine the position of the sovereign*, 
they enacted a drastic Press Law and a law 
of libel. Nor did these laws remain a dead 
letter. They were so strictly enforced that 
a leading newspaper wrote as follows about 
the rigorous campaign made against the 
Press by the Government:— 

“In glancing back at the history of any nation 
whatever, we have never heard of all the editors of a 
whole city being brought up before the courts for vio¬ 
lating the laws, or inciting the people during a whole 
month, nor that while one editor is on his trial, another 
is brought up and before judgment is given against 
him, befoie even his trial comes olf, another is brought 
in, and thus, no day passes without the trial of an 
editor. No, we have never heard of such proceedings, 
nor do universal histories furnish any parallel for 
them.” 

The campaign against the Press was 
followed by the arrest and imprisonment of 
political agitators, particularly of the 
prominent members of the Risshisha . This 
policy of repression, however, utterly failed 
to stem the rushing tide of political agita¬ 
tion. 'Hie example of the Risshisha acted 
as a spell and many other political associa¬ 
tions with the same aims and objects sprang 
up in different parts of the country. The 
agitation they carried on was marked by 
the greatest vigour and pertinacity. Their 
representatives went from town to town and 
village to village and instructed the people 
in matters touching representative institu¬ 
tions. 

The course of political agitation, like 
that of love, seldom runs smooth. Agitation 
stimulates Government to repression and 
repression leads to violence. And when 
the passions of the multitude are excited, 
even the best men sometimes fall a victim 
to them. In 1878 Okubo, one of the most 
prominent members of the Government, was 
ruthlessly murdered, in broad daylight, by a 
fanatic. Okubo was a believer in popular 
rights and liberties and in representative 
Government. But he believed also in 
moderation and thought that without a 
strong centralized government for some 
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time at least, the progress of Japan would 
not be as rapid as was necessary in order 
to enable her to come up to the level of the 
most advanced countries of the West. The 
result was that he was greatly misunder¬ 
stood and some misguided fanatics thought 
him to be an enemy of the Constitutional 
Movement. It was to this perverse mis¬ 
conception that he fell a victim. The effect 
of this deplorable outrage was that the 
Government saw the danger of not concilia¬ 
ting public opinion, and a proclamation 
was issued on 22nd July, 1878, ordering the 
establishment of prefectural assemblies, 
composed of one delegate from each district, 
which were to sit once a year in each Ken 
or province. Under the supervision of the 
Minister of the Interior, these bodies were 
empowered to discuss questions of local 
taxation, and to petition the Central 
Government on other matters of local in¬ 
terest. The establishment of these Provin¬ 
cial Parliaments was a great step in the 
constitutional development of Japan, for the 
Government, thereby for the first time, re¬ 
cognised the principle of popular election. 

The cautious manner in which the Go¬ 
vernment acted reflected great credit upon 
them and proved their high order of states¬ 
manship. But the reformers were not 
satisfied and carried on their agitation as 
before. Memorial after memorial poured 
in upon the Government, the one keynote 
of which was the demand for the immediate 
establishment of a national Parliament. 
In March 1880, a great Congress, representing 
twenty-seven different associations, and 
an aggregate of about 90,000 members, was 
held at Osaka, and a resolution was un¬ 
animously passed to the effect that a petition 
should be presented to the Government in 
the name of “The United Association for the 
establishment of a National Assembly.” 
The following sentiments expressed in the 
petition may be read with profit: — 

“Absolutism destroys patriotism, weakens the unity 
of the nation, and endangers the safety of the 
Imperial Throne. The unity of the nation can be 
secured only when the people participate in the 
government, and understand the affairs of the state. 
A country can maintain its independence only when 
the people possess a "self-governing spirit.” 

The transmission of the petition to the 
Emperor was, however, refused by the 
Secretary to the Prime Minister on the 
ground that the people had no right to 


present political petitions. This cold 
treatment at the hands of the Government 
only roused all the more the energy and 
activity of the Risshisha. It now established 
its headquarters at Tokyo itself, and carried 
on a sytematic and persistent campaign of 
agitation throughout the country. To meet 
these new Western methods of agitation, 
the Government passed a stringent law, 
greatly restricting the right of holding 
public meetings. It was, however, now 
impossible to put down the movement. 
On the contrary, it began to receive support 
from Akuma, an influential member of the 
ministry itself. He pointed out to his 
colleagues the utter fatuity of defying 
public opinion any longer and delaying the 
establishment of a national assembly. The 
financial policy of the Government also 
evoked bitter opposition from Akuma and 
the general public. The former finding 
that he was no longer supported by his 
colleagues resigned and openly attacked 
the Government in the Press for pursuing 
a foolish financial policy. Public feeling 
rose to such a high pitch that disturbances 
were feared. The Government realized 
the gravity of the situation and in October 
1881 not only abandoned its financial policy, 
but also issued an Imperial Decree ordering 
the establishment of a National Assembly 
in 1890. Thus in the end the Government 
were compelled to agree to an early esta¬ 
blishment of a National Parliament. 

This declaration had a soothing effect 
upon public opinion, and though some 
leaders of the constitutional movement 
were not satisfied with the date fixed for 
convening the National Assembly, they did 
not wish to embarrass the Government any 
longer. The second stage of the agitation 
was thus concluded, and henceforth the 
question that engaged the national mind 
was: What was to be the nature and form 
of the proposed constitution 1 

The third stage. 

Before the promulgation of the Imperial 
Decree announcing the establishment of a 
National Assembly, there were no distinct 
political parties with separate organisa¬ 
tions and programmes of work. But now 
three such parties came into existence*. 
All those who worked for the Constitu¬ 
tional Movement had tfiink their differences 
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for a common cause, but now that the 
crisis was over those differences began to 
manifest themselves. Itagaki and Okumo 
had joined hands and worked together for 
the success of the movement, but they 
differed widely in their political principles 
and each of them now became the founder 
and leader of a separate political party. 
That of Itagaki was called the Jiyuto or 
Liberal Party and its programme was as 
follows : — 

(1) We endeavour to extend the liberties of the 
people, preserve their rights, promote their happiness 
and improve their social condition. 

(2) We desire to establish a constitutional govern¬ 
ment of the best type. 

(3) We believe that all men ought to be equal in 
respect to their rights. 

The Liberal Party, it may be mentioned 
now, was in favour of a single chamber 
system. 

Next to the Liberal Party came the 
Kaishin~to or the Constitutional Progressive 
Party of Okuma. whose programme was as 
under:— 

(1) Our objects are to preserve the dignity of the 
Imperial House and promote the happiness of the 
people. 

(2) We maintain that internal reform should 
precede the extension of national rights and prestige. 

(3) We endeavour to establish local self-govern¬ 
ment restricting the sphere of interference by the 
central authorities. 

(4) We do not maintain that a universal franchise 
should be granted, but that the extension of the 
franchise should be parri passu with the progress of 
society. 

.(5) We advocate that all possible complications 
with foreign nations should be avoided in order to 
promote commercial intercourse. 

As a counterblast to these two parties 
certain supporters of the Government 
formed a third known as The Constitu¬ 
tional Imperialist Party. Its programme 
consisted of the following articles :— 

(1) We pledge ourselves to support the Imperial 
Decree of October 12th, 1881, which fixes the date of 
the convocation of a National Assembly for 1890, 
and to refrain absolutely from any discussion of its 
alteration. 

(2) We pledge ourselves to abide by the constitu¬ 
tion to be granted by the Emperor. 

(3) We maintain that it is indisputable that the 
sovereignty of the Empire resides in the Emperor. 

(4) We believe it necessary that the Legislature 
should adopt a two-chamber system. 

(5) We also believe it necessary to restrict the 
electorate by some system of qualification. 

( 6 ) We maintain that the national assembly should 
be given the power of enacting laws concerning the 
internal affairs of the State. 


(7) We believe it necessary that an absolute veto 
over all legislation should be left in the hands of the 
Emperor. 

(8) We maintain that freedom of meetings, asso¬ 
ciations and public speech should be restricted only 
in reference to the disturbance of the public peace* 

The real leader of this party was Ito, 
though he did not openly profess to be its 
leader. It is believed that the above pro¬ 
gramme was drafted under his direction. 

It will be seen from the above program¬ 
mes that they bear distinct impress of* the 
influence of the Western political philo¬ 
sophy of the 18th century. And indeed it 
speaks volumes for the earnest and progres¬ 
sive spirit of the Japanese that within less 
than a generation they should have made 
such marvellous progress in the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Western social and 
political philosophy. 

The policy adopted by the Government 
at this period was the blended policy of 
repression and reform. They were afraid 
of the Liberal Party, which they looked 
upon as revolutionary and much more 
afraid of any coalition taking place 
between it and the Progressive Conservative 
Party. Such a coalition, they thought, 
would be fatal to steady constitutional 
progress. The two points on which they 
were most sensitive were the sovereignty of 
the Emperor and the question of the Treaty 
Revision. These questions they wished to 
keep as far as possible, beyond the pale of 
public discussion and criticism. Hence on 
the one hand they persevered in the policy 
of constitutional reform and entrusted Ito 
with the work of drafting the constitution 
and on the other they passed very stringent 
laws for the control of the Press, the Plat¬ 
form and Political Associations with a view 
to suppress all extreme or dangerous doc¬ 
trines and movements. The state of poli¬ 
tical thought in the country at this time is 
well depicted by the master-hand of Ito 
himself :— 

«‘We were just then in an age of transition. The 
opinions prevailing in the country were extremely 
heterogeneous, and often diametrically opposed to 
each other. We had survivors of former generations 
who were still full of theocratic ideas, and who 
believed that any attempt to restrict an imperial 
prerogative amounted to something like high treason. 
On the other hand, there was a Targe and powerful 
body of the younger generation educated at the time 
when the Manchester theory was in .vogue, and who 
in consequence were ultraradical in their ideas of 
freedom. Members of the bureaucracy were prone 
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to lend willing ears to the German doctrinaires of 
the reactionary period, while, on the other hand, the 
educated politicians among the people having not yet 
tasted the bitter significance of administrative res¬ 
ponsibility were liable to be more influenced by the 
dazzling words and lucid theories of Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and other similar French writers. A work 
entitled ‘History of Civilization’ by Buckle which 
denounced every form of government as an unneces¬ 
sary evil, became the great favourite of students of 
all the higher schools, including the Imperial Univer¬ 
sity. ... At that time, we had not yet arrived at the 
stage of distinguishing clearly between political op¬ 
position on the one hand, and treason to the establish¬ 
ed order of things on the other. The virtues neces¬ 
sary for the smooth working of any constitution such 
as love of freedom of speech, love of publicity of pro¬ 
ceedings, the spirit of tolerance for opinions opposed 
to one’s own, &c., had yet to be learned by long ex¬ 
perience.” 

The government were not slow to perceive 
that the liberals who represented radical 
doctrines had not the unanimous support of 
the nation. The three parties carried on 
hot and bitter controversies among them¬ 
selves. The Liberals were doctrinaires and 
expressed their opinions most fearlessly 
without regard for immediate consequences. 
Besides being advocates of a single-chamber 
system they boldly declared the radical 
principle that sovereignty resides in the 
people. Some of the rank and file of the 
party were also not very scrupulous about 
the language they used and the methods 
they employed in carrying on their agitation. 
Thus the Party aroused considerable pre¬ 
judice and opposition both by its doctrines 
and methods of work and was sometimes 
condemned as a body of hooligans and 
fanatics. The repressive policy of the 
Government was mainly directed against 
this party. 

The first weapon in the armoury of 
repression was the Press Law passed in 1883. 
Under this law, not only the editor but 
also the proprietor and the manager of the 
paper were made jointly responsible for 
writing a seditious libel. A security had to 
be furnished before a newspaper could be 
started, and the amount of security fixed 
was almost prohibitive. The enforcement 
of the law was more stringent than the law 
itself, a joke, a satire or a witty remark 
being often treated as a libel. 

It was not only the Press that the Govern¬ 
ment aimed at suppressing but also public 
meetings and associations. In 1882, a law 
of meeting and association was enacted, the 


drastic character of which it would be 
difficult to parallel in the whole history of 
repressive legislation. 

“Under this law all political associations were 
compelled not only to make a report to the Police of 
their constitutions and bye-laws, with all names of 
their members, but also to notify from time to time 
every new entry and resignation. No meetings, 
either for study or for debate or discussion of poli¬ 
tical topics, were allowed to be held anywhere without 
permission of the Police obtained three days before¬ 
hand. To advertise the subject of political lectures 
and debates, or to induce any one to join the meet¬ 
ing or even to send out a letter of invitation, or to 
establish any branches of a political party or asso¬ 
ciation, or to make any communications between 
different parties and different associations or to have 
any outdoor meetings for political purposes was 
prohibited. Even a purely scholastic debating club 
or meeting, when it discussed a political problem, was 
subjected to police supervision. The Police were 
empowered to interfere with or suspend or dissolve 
any political meeting on the ground of the preserv¬ 
ation of the public peace.” 

These weapons of repression forged ready 
to hand were employed with such relentless 
severity that the political parties were not 
able to maintain their ground and decided 
to dissolve themselves. The Progressive 
Party led by Okuma was the first to put 
an end to its own existence; the two 
others followed suit soon after. 

The stern and unbending repression 
practised by the Government must have, 
indeed, proved intolerable to endure; but 
having regard to the courageous stand 
made by the Japanese only a few years 
before, I confess, it does not appear to me 
to afford an adequate explanation of the 
action taken by the parties. Men like 
Itagaki and Okuma were not likely to give 
up their agitation simply because the 
Government resorted to every measure of 
repression. I conceive, their decision must 
have been at least partly influenced by the 
consciousness that further agitation carried 
on in the teeth of official opposition would, 
in all probability, produce a re-actionary 
and mischievous effect upon the Govern¬ 
ment, who might for what reason desist 
from their purpose of inaugurauting a 
constitution in 1890. The principal object 
of the agitation having been accomplished 
they probably came to perceive that no 
useful purpose would be served by academic 
discussion of abstract political principles, 
especially as there seemed no likelihood of 
all the politicians being agreed in respect 
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thereof. They, therefore, probably thought 
that the best course under the circumstances 
would be to allow the Government a free 
hand in the matter of preparing the cons¬ 
titution. 

But though the parties committed suicide 
at the instance of their leaders, some of the 
Radical Extremists were bent upon oppos¬ 
ing the Government tooth and nail, and 
resorted to violence. 'Their mischievous 
activities included plots to overthrow the 
Government ; conspiracies to raise revolu¬ 
tionary armies, attempts to murder officials, 
and even a scheme to stir up a rebellion in 
Korea. They took their inspiration from 
the French Revolution and shouted “no 
liberty without blood.” But the Govern¬ 
ment put down these revolutionary move¬ 
ments with a heavy hand. 

In the meanwhile Ito who had been 
entrusted with the task of drafting the 
constitution, proceeded with his work in 
right earnest. In March 1882, he left for 
America and Europe to make, to quote his 
own words, 

“as thorough a study as possible of the actual 
workings of different systems of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, of their various provisions, as well as of theories 
and opinions actually entertained by influential persons 
on the actual stage itself of constitutional life.” 

After a sojourn of about eighteen months 
he returned to Japan at the end of 1883. 
While in Germany he came under the 
influence of Prince Bismarck and became 
an ardent admirer of the system of Govern¬ 
ment obtaining in Prussia. The considera¬ 
tions which influenced Ito in framing the 
constitution are described by himself. He 
says — 

“It was evident from the outset that mere imita¬ 
tion of foreign models would not suffice, for there 
were historical peculiarities of our country which had 
to be taken into consideration. For example, the 
crown was with us an institution f ir more deeply 
rooted in the national sentiment and in our history 
than in other countries. It was indeed the very 
essence of a once theocratic state, so that in formu¬ 
lating the restrictions on its prerogative in the new 
constitution, we had to take care to safeguard the 
future realness or vitality of these prerogatives, and 
not to let the institution degenerate into an orna¬ 
mental crowning piece of an edifice. At the same 
time, it was also evident that any form of consti¬ 
tutional regime was impossible without full and ex¬ 
tended protection of honour, liberty, property and 
personal security of citizens, entailing necessarily 
many important restrictions of the powers of the 
Crown Again there were the feudal nobles, many 
of them more or less distantly connected in blood with 


the Imperial Family, real reigning powers until very 
recently, and still with names held in veneration by 
the mass of the people. Besides, it was not the 
people who forcibly wrested constitutional privileges 
from the Crown as in other countries, but the new 
regime was to be conferred upon them as a voluntary 
gift for the sake of their future prosperity.” 

Bearing these considerations in mind — 
considerations the importance of which, bye 
the bye, it is impossible not to recognise—■ 
Ito came to the conclusion that the German 
constitution would afford the best model 
for Japan to adopt. 

On his return to Japan, therefore, in 
September, 1883, the first thing that Ito did 
was to introduce a new system of class 
distinctions dividing the nobility, for the 
first time in Japanese history, into five 
grades, namely, Prince, Marquis, Count, 
Viscount and Baron. These ranks were 
conferred not only upon the old court nobles 
and feudal chiefs, but also upon those of the 
Samurai class who had rendered loyal and 
distinguished service to the S ate by pro¬ 
moting the cause of the Restoration. Even 
Itagaki, the leader of the Liberal Party, was 
elevated to the ranks of the nobility by 
being made a Count. There can be little 
doubt that Ito’s motive in establishing these 
orders of nobility was, first, to prepare a 
means by which the less sturdy members of 
the opposition could be, whenever necessary, 
won over to the side of the Government, 
and secondly, to raise a barrier against the 
new surging tide of democracy. 

Ito’s next step was the reorganisation of 
the cabinet after the German model, so that 
it might suit the working of the constitution 
which he then contemplated. Hitherto, the 
different departments were not clearly 
marked and no single minister was held 
responsible for the entire administration of 
the State. The ministers were also independ¬ 
ent of one another. Under the new system 
of Ito each minister became responsible for 
his own department and yet subject to the 
guidance of the Prime Minister, who was 
held accountable to the Emperor for the 
entire administration of the State. 

The next reform introduced by Ito as a 
prelude to the constitution was a very 
important one, viz , the introduction of the 
Civil Service Examination System for 
official appointments. 

In the meanwhile Ito had prepared a 
draft of the proposed constitution and 
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submitted it to the Emperor, who sent it to 
the Privy Council, established in 1888, for 
consideration. The Emperor himself pre¬ 
sided over the deliberations of the Council 
and Ito tells us, he almost invariably 
showed a liberal conception of Imperial 
rights and duties. 

The constitution being finally sanctioned 
by the Emperor was promulgated with great 
eclat and ceremony on nth February, i£ 


The dawn of the new era was commemo¬ 
rated by an amnesty to political prisoners. 
Thus the movement which began in 1867 
received its fulfilment after a period of 
twenty years. In the universal joy and 
jubilation that followed, no criticism was 
passed on the constitution, all parties 
having accepted it as the best under the 
circumstances. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan. 


VICTORIOUS IN DEFEAT 


(A Short Tale) 

(From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore). 

I. 

HE princess was named Invicta (. Apard - 
jitd.) Her father’s court-poet, Shekhar, 
had never seen a glimpse of her. And 
yet, when he read out to the king any new 
poem of his own, from the floor of the Court 
where he sat he raised his voice so high as 
to reach the years of the lady listeners 
sitting unseen behind the latticed screen of 
the upper gallery of that lofty hall,—as if 
he were sending his outburst of song 
towards an inaccessible starry realm, where 
the unknown guiding star of his life shone 
in invisible glory amidst a ring of luminaries. 

At times he divined her by a shadow, at 
times he heard her in the tinkle of her 
anklets; and then he sat dreaming of the 
two feet, stirred by which the golden anklets 
were singing so rhythmically! Ah, with 
what a touch of blessedness, grace, and 
tenderness did those two fair, rosy, velvet 
feet meet the earth at every step! In the 
temple of his mind he set up these feet ; 
before them he prostrated himself in his 
quiet hours, and set his songs to the tune 
of those tinkling anklets! 

Whose shadow had he really seen ? 
Whose anklets had rung in his ears? Such 
a question, such a doubt never assailed that 
adoring heart. 

When Manjari, the princess’s maid, went 
to the river side, she had to pass by 
Shekhar’s house, and she was sure to 
exchange a word or two with him on her 


way. Of some morning or eventide when 
there were no people about in the road, she 
would even visit him in his rooms. I don’t 
think it was really on business that she 
went to the water so often. And even if 
she had any business, one cannot fully 
explain why she should take pains to put 
on a gay coloured robe and ear-tops of 
mango-blossoms just before going to the 
ghat. 

People whispered and giggled. And 
they were not to blame for it. Shekhar 
felt a particular delight in her presence, 
and hardly cared to conceal it. 

Her name was Manjari , a name good 
enough for work-a-day people, as all must 
admit. But Shekhar went a step further 
and called her poetically Basanta-Manjari 
(Spring Bud). At this people shook their 
heads and said, “He is lost! He is lost |” 

Nay more, in his odes to Spring one now ’ 
and then came upon jingles like manjul 
banjul manjari . The tale had even reached 
the king’s ears. 

The king was greatly amused to hear of 
this sentimental effusion of his poet,—and 
chaffed him about it. Shekhar, too, gladly 
joined in the fun. 

The king with a smile put the conun¬ 
drum, “Does the bee only sing in the court 
of king Spring?” The poet answered, “No, 
he also sucks the honey of flower-fwds.” 

In this way, they laughed and made fun. 
Methinks, in the royal harem the princess 
Invicta must have now and then jested with 
Manjari about it. And Manjari did not 
take it ill. 
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Thus compounded of truth and falsehood, 
human life glides on in its own way,—a 
part of it shaped by Providence, a part by 
ourselves, and a part by our neighbours. 
It is a patchwork of odds and ends, truth 
and falsehood, the fictitious and the real. 

Only the songs that the poet sang were 
true and whole. Their theme was the old 
old one of Radha and Krishna,—the Eternal 
Male and the Eternal Feminine, the prime¬ 
val sorrow and the unending bliss! In those 
songs he told his true inner history; and 
the truth of the songs was tested in every 
heart from the king’s to the poorest 
peasant’s, at Amar 4 pur. His songs were in 
every mouth. When the moon appeared or 
a breath of the south-wind blew, at once 
all over the country his songs overflooded 
the woods, the roads, the boats, the balco¬ 
nies, and the courtyards. And his fame 
knew no bounds. 

Years passed on in this way. The poet 
wrote his odes, the king listened to them, 
the courtiers cried applause, Manjari visited 
the ghat , and from the lattice-window of 
the royal harem now a shadow was cast, 
now a tinkle of anklets was heard. 

N. 

Then came a champion-poet from the 
Southern Land. Chanting a Pythean ode 
in praise of the king, he stood in the royal 
Court. After leaving home he had defeated 
in metrical contest the laureate of every 
king on the way, and had at last reached 
Amar£pur. 

The king reverently said, “ Welcome! 
Welcome!” The poet, Pundarik, haughtily 
cried out, “Come on! I challenge vour 
Court.” 

The king’s honour demanded that the 
challenge should be accepted. But Shekhar 
had no clear idea of how a poetical combat 
can be fought out. He grew extremely 
nervous and alarmed. His night wore on 
without sleep. On all sides he only saw 
images of the renowned Pundarik’s tall 
stalwart frame, sharp hawk nose, and proud 
elevated crest. 

In the morning the poet entered the arena 
with a trembling heart. From the earliest 
dawn the Court had been filled with specta¬ 
tors; the din was ceaseless; all work had 
been stopped in the city. 

With great effort Shekhar forced a smije 
of cheerfulness on to his face, an4 bowed to 
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his rival poet;—Pundarik with profound 
indifference returned the salute by a slight 
nod, and looked at his admiring folio vers 
with a smile. 

Shekhar cast one glance at the lattice of 
the harem. He knew that from there 
hundreds of curious dark eyes were gazing 
eagerly and ceaselessly on the crowd. Once 
he threw up his heart in abstraction at that 
high plane and bowed to his guardian deity 
saying only, “If I win today, then O goddess, 
O Invicta, it will only prove thy name 
true !” 

Trumpet and clarion pealed forth. The 
assembled throng stood up with a cry of 
“Hail”. King Uday-n£r£yan, clad in white, 
entered the hall slowly like the fleecy clouds 
sailing in the sky of autumn mornings, and 
mounted his throne. 

Pundarik advanced and stood in front 
of the throne. The vast assembly was 
hushed. 

With chest thrown out and head slightly 
tilted aside, the large-limbed Pundarik began 
to chant deeply an ode in glory of Uday- 
n£r£yan. His voice filled the vast hall to 
overflowing; its deep resonance beat and 
was beaten back from the walls around, the 
pillars and the roof, like waves of the sea. 
The impact of the sound made the hearts 
of the vast audience qu ver like so many 
doors. What skill he showed, what literary 
craft, what various interpretations of the 
name Udaynarayan , howi many different 
anagrams formed out of the letters of the 
king’s name, how many metres, and how 
many puns ! 

When Pundarik made pause, for a time 
the hushed hall only simmered with, the 
echo of his voice and the speechless amaze¬ 
ment of a thousand hearts. The scholars 
come from far and near raised their right 
arms and with uplifted voice cried ‘Bravo’ 
on him. 

The king from his throne cast one glance 
at Shekhar. The poet sent back to the 
king a look of mingled respect, friendship, 
pride and some amount of pathos and 
shrinking, too, and then slowly rose from 
his seat. Surely, when Rama, to humour 
his subjects, asked Sita to go through the 
ordeal of fire again, she must have looked 
thus as she stood up before her husband’s 
throne. 

The silent look of the poet seemed to tell 
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the king, “I am truly thine. If you want 
to make me stand before the wide world 

and test me, you may do so. But-.” 

1 hen he lowered his glance. 

Pundarik had stood like a lion, Shekhar 
like a deer ringed round by hunters. He 
was a mere youth, his face tender with 
bashfulness and sweetness, pale-cheeked, 
slender of limb, the very look of him sug¬ 
gesting that at the touch of emotion all 
his body would quiver and break into song, 
like the strings of a lyre. 

With head bent down, he began in a low 
tone. Possibly none caught his first verse 
clearly. Then he slowly raised his face ; — 
where he cast his gaze it seemed as if the 
crowd and the stone-walls of the Court 
dissolved and vanished into nothingness 
amidst the far off past. His sweet and clear 
voice tremulously rose higher and higher 
like a bright flame of light. First he sang 
of the king’s ancestors in the lunar line. 
And then gradually he led the royal nar¬ 
rative down to his own age, through many 
a war and struggle, many a heroic feat and 
sacrifice ( yajna ), many alms-givings and 
noble institutions connected with them. 
At last his gaze, so long fixed on the 
memory of the past, was turned and plant¬ 
ed on the king’s face; and, incarnating in 
a metrical form the universal unspoken 
loyalty in the hearts of the populace of the 
kingdom, he set it up in the middle of the 

Audience-hall,-as if, the heart-stream of 

myriads of subjects had rushed from afar 
and filled with a noble hymn that ancient 
palace of the king’s fore-fathers,—as if it 
touched, hugged and kissed every stone of 
that edifice,— as if it rose [like a fountain] 
up to the high window of the harem- 
gallery, and bowed in tender loyalty at the 
feet of the royal ladies, (the indwelling 
spirits of goodness of the palace), and re¬ 
turned thence to walk round the king and 
his throne a thousand times in tumultuous 
rapture. The poet concluded, “Sir King | 
I can be defeated in ivords , but not in 
devotion,” and then sat down palpitating 
[with his efforts.] The people, bathed in 
tears, shook the sky with their hurrahs. 

Pundarik rose up again, chiding this 
wild outburst of the vulgar populace with 
a scornful laugh. With an exulting shout 
he asked, “What is there higher than word?” 
In a moment all were hushed to silence, 


Then in a variety of metres he gave ex¬ 
pression to his matchless scholarship, and 
proved from the Vedas , the Vedanta , the 
Puranas , &c., that the word is the supreme 
thing in the universe. The Word is verity, 
the Word is the Godhead. The Hindu 
Trinity,— Brahmi, Vishnu, and Shiva,—are 
all subject to the Word ; therefore the Word 
must be higher than they. Brahm£ with his 
four mouths cannot exhaust th’e Word 
Shiva with his five mouths has failed to 
reach the last of words and has therefore at 
last silently sat down in meditation in 
search of the Word. 

Thus piling up scholarship on scholarship, 
scripture on scripture, he built for the Word 
a cloud-kissing throne, seated the Word 
above the heads of Earth and Heaven 
alike, and again asked in a voice of 
thunder, “ VA hat is there higher than 
word ?” 

Proudly he glanced round ; but none gave 
reply. Then he slowly resumed his seat. 
The scholars cried, “ Well spoken, well 
spoken,” “ Bless you.” The king was lost 
in amazement. And the poet Shekhar felt 
himself very small by the side of such vast 
erudition . The assembly was broken up for 
that day. 

III. 

Next day Shekhar came and began his 
song: — The scene is at Brindaban ; the 
notes of a flute are heard, but the milk¬ 
maids do not yet know who is playing on it 
nor where At times the music seemed to 
float on the south wind, at others it seemed 
to come from the peak of the Govardhan 
hill in the north ; once it seemed as if some 
one were standing on the Hill of Sunrise 
and calling them to a love meeting, again it 
appeared as if some one seated on the 
verge of the Sunset Range were weeping in 
the pang of lorn love. It seemed as if the 
flute were speaking from every wave of the 
Jamuna,—- as if every star of the sky were 
a stop of the pipe. At last its notes were 
heard issuing from every grove, every street, 
every ghat of Brindaban,—from fruit and 
flower, from earth and water, from above, 
below, within and without. None under¬ 
stood what the flute was saying, none 
could perceive clearly what his heart longed 
to say in response to the notes. Only tears 
awoke drowning their eyes ; only a yearn- 
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ing for a death of ethereal beauty, shady 
and reposeful, set all hearts a-quiver. 

Forgetful of the Court, forgetful of the 
king, forgetful of friends and enemies, fame 
and obloquy, victory and defeat, proposition 
and reply, forgetful of everything else,— 
Shekhar seemed to be standing alone amidst 
the seclusion of his heart-bower, as he sang 
of the music of Krishna’s flute. Before his 
mind's eye stood only a bright ideal figure; 
in his. ears rang only the tinkle of anklets 
on a pair of velvet feet. Closing his song, 
the poet sat down like one benumbed ; 
and an unspeakable sweetness, a vast 
universal sense of loneliness and longing, 
filled the Audience Hall. None could cry 
applause on him. 

When the force of this emotion had abated 
a little, Pundarik stood up confronting the 
throne. He asked, “What is R£dhd and 
what is Krishna?” and then glanced all 
around. Smiling at his followers he repeated 
the question, and then began to answer it 
himself with a marvellous display of 
erudition. 

He said, “R£dh£ stands for the mystic 
syllable Om, and Krishna for meditative 
trance, while Brind^ban symbolises the 
Central spot of the forehead between the two 
eyebrows.” He dragged into his exposition 
every apparatus of yoga ,—the navel, the 
heart, the cerebral focus. One after another 
he gave every conceivable meaning of the 
syllables rd and dha , and of all the letters 
of Krishna’s name taken separately. In one 
interpretation he put forward Krishna as 
symbolic of yajna and R£dh£ as the holy 
fire, in another Krishna as the Vedas and 
R6dh4 as the six branches of philosophy, 
then he took Krishna as education and 
R4dh4 as initiation, Krishna as argument, 
R£dh£ as conclusion, or R£dh4 as contro¬ 
versy and Krishna as victory. 

Then he glanced at the king, the scholars, 
and — with a scornful smile, at Skekhar, 
end sat down. 

The king was entranced by Pundarik’s 
wonderful powers; the amazement of the 
scholars knew no bounds; and these new 
fnetaphorical explanations of Krishna and 
R£dh£ utterly swept away the song of the 
flute, the murmur of the Jamuna, and the 
intoxication of love; —as if some one wiped 
away the fresh verdant hue of Spring from 
the face of the earth, and spread all over it 


a coating of the sacred cowdungj Shekhar 
felt hi? song of so many years to be vain. 
After this he could not muster strength 
. enough to sing. The assembly broke up 
for the day. 

Iy . 

On the third day, Pundarik showed his 
wonderful mastery of language by construct¬ 
ing acrostics, anagrams, riddles, epigrams, 
quibbles, paragrams, antitheses, rondeaux, 
oxymorons, paradoxes, &c. On hearing 
these the assembled audience could not 
control their wonder. 

The verses that Shekhar used to frame 
were exceedingly simple,—the public used 
them in joy and sorrow, festivity and 
ceremony. Today they saw clearly that 
these verses had no merit, that they them¬ 
selves could have composed them if they 
had but wished it,—only their want of 
practice, indifference or lack of leisure had 
prevented them from writing such poetry! 
For, the words were not particularly new 
or hard, they taught nothing new to the 
world, nor gave one any new advantage. 
But what they heard today was a marvel¬ 
lous thing! Pundarik’s discourse, even of 
the day before, had been full of thought and 
instruction. They looked upon their own 
poet as a mere boy or ordinary writer by 
the side of Pundarik’s erudition and 
subtlety. 

The lily feels every impact of the secret 
agitation in the pond set up by the tails 
of fishes. So, too, Shekhar perceived in his 
heart the secret feelings of the audience 
around himself. 

This day was the last one of the contest. 
Today the award of victory would be made. 
The king cast a sharp glance at his poet, 
as if to say, “Try your utmost. It will not 
do to remain unanswering today.” 

Languidly did Shekhar stand up, and he 
spoke these words and no more. “O, white¬ 
armed goddess of the lyre! if you desert 
your lake of lotuses and appear at this 
wrestling arena today, what will be the 
fate of your adorers who thirst for nectar?” 
Slightly raising his eyes he asked tins 
tenderly, as if “the white-armed goddess of 
the lyre” were standing behind the lattice- 
screen of the harem gallery, gazing down 
on the scene ! w 

With a boisterous laugh, Pundarik sprang 
to his feet, and seizing the last two 
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syllables of the word Shekhara he composed 
verses in ceaseless flow. He asked, '‘What 
connection has a khara [ = ass) with the lake 
of lotuses? And how far has that animal 
succeeded in spite of its strenuous practice 
of music ? Saraswati (the goddess of poetry) 
is known to be seated on the Pundarik 
( = lotus.) What offence has she committed in 
your majesty’s realm that here she has been 
disgraced by being mounted on an ass 
(khara) ?” 

At this reply the scholars burst into a loud 
laugh, in which the courtiers joined ; and, 
following their example, all the assembled 
people, whether they understood anything 
or not, began to laugh. 

The king prodded his poet-friend with 
glances keen as the elephant’s goad, time 
after time, in expectation of a proper reply. 
But Shekhar sat unmoved without minding 
his hint at all. 

Then the king, his heart full of wrath for 
Shekhar, stepped down from his throne, and 
transferred his own pearl-necklace to the 
neck of Pundarik. The audience shouted 
applause. From the harem was heard the 
jingle of many bracelets, wristlets and 
anklets shaken all at once. At this sound 
Shekhar left his seat and slowly walked out 
of the Audience Hall. 

V. 

The dark night of the fourteenth day of the 
waning moon! Thick gloom everywhere. 
Through the open windows the south wind, 
laden with the incense of flowers, was enter¬ 
ing the houses of the city like a universal 
comrade of mankind. From the wooden shelf 
of his room Shekhar took down his books 
and heaped them up before him. From them 
he picked out and laid aside his own compo¬ 
sitions. 

There were many works, written during 
many years. Several of them he himself 
had almost forgotten. He turned their 
leaves over and skipped them here and there. 
To-day they all seemed to him utterly 
worthless. 

. He sighed, “Is this a whole life’s garnering ? 
Only a lot of words, metres, and rhymes !” 
To-day he failed to see that they embo¬ 
died any beauty, any eternal joy of 
mankind, any echo of the music of the 
universe, any expression of his heart’s depths. 
As a sick man loses relish for every kind of 
dish, so to-day he flung aside whatever he 


took up in his hands. The king’s friend¬ 
ship, public fame, his heart’s wild dream, 
the witchery of fancy, all seemed hollow 
mockeries in this dark night. 'Then he tore 
up his manuscripts one by one and flung 
them into the blazing fire before him. 
Suddenly an ironical idea flashed through 
his mind: he smiled and said to himself, 
“Great monarchs celebrate the horse-sacrifice, 
to-day l am celebrating a poem-sacrifice!” 
But immediately afterwards he felt that the 
simile was not a happy one,—'‘1'he horse is 
sacrificed when it returns home after its 
master’s victory over all sides, but l am 
sacrificing my poems on the day when my 
muse has been beaten ; 1 ought to have done 
it long ago.” 

One by one he consigned all his books 
to the fire. The flames shot up fiercely; 
the poet shook his empty hands violently 
in the air and cried out, “To thee 1 sacrifice, 
to thee, to thee, O fair nymph of fire, to 
thee I sacrifice them. So long I had been 
offering my all to thee; to-day I make an 
utter end of them. Long hadst thou been 
raging in my heart, thou Fire-shaped 
Enchantress! Had I been gold, I might 
have come out purer from the process,— 
but I am a humble weed, and so to-day I 
have been shrivelled up to ashes.” 

It was a late hour of night. Shekhar 
opened all the windows of his room. In 
the evening he had gathered the flowers 
that he loved best; all of them were 
white,— juin % bel , and gandharaj . He strewed 
handfuls of them on his bed, and lighted 
the lamps in the four corners of the room. 
Then he mixed the juice of a poisonous 
plant with honey, drank it off quietly, and 
retired to his bed. (Slowly) his limbs grew 
benumbed, and his eyes closed. 

A tinkle of anklets! The fragrance of 
braided tresses entered the room, borne on 
the south wind. 

With closed eyes the poet asked, “Goddess 
of my adoration ! At last, at last, thou hast 
taken pity on thy worshipper? At last, thou 
hast appeared to him ?” 

A sweet voice replied, “Yes, poet, I have 
come.” 

Shekhar started, opened his eyes, and—lo ! 
there was a matchless female form standing 
by his bed. 

Dim-eyed with the haze of death he could 
not see her clearly. It seemed as if the 
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shadowy ideal image of his heart had come 
out of it and was steadfastly gazing at his 
face in the hour of death. 

The lady spoke, “I am the Princess 
Invicta !” 

With a supreme effort the poet sat up in 
his bed. 

She continued,—“The king has not done 


thee justice. Thine is the victory, poet. 
Lot I have come to give thee the victor’s 
garland.” 

So saying she took off from her person a 
flower-garland ol her own weaving, and 
placed it round the poet’s neck. The death- 
stricken poet sank down on his bed. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 
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SlIANI. 

N the mass of literature called the Puranas, 
hundreds of myths are embedded which 
pass unknown to all but the inquisi¬ 
tive, amongst the Hindus of today. Yet 
each one of these must have had importance 
at the time of its origin, and by careful 
examination might be induced to yield 
up its historical secret. One such curious 
legend concerns Saturn or Miani. At the 
birth of Ganesha, eldest son of the Mother of 
the Universe, his cradle was visited, it is 
said, by gods, and demi-gods. Only one 
exception was there. Shani did not come. 
At last this fact was noticed by the Great 
Mother, and She enquired the reason of his 
absence. She was told that he feared to 
harm Her child, since it was matter of 
common knowledge that the head of one 
on whom Shani looked, was like to be 
burned to ashes at his glance. With easy 
pride, the Mother smiled, and assuring him 
that Her son could not be subject to his 
power, sent him a message of warm invita¬ 
tion and welcome. Accordingly, Shani 
came. But what was the horror of all 
present, when he looked at the babe, and 
instantly its head disappeared in a flame. 
How much greater was Shani than anyone 
had suspected ! 

At this catastrophe the Mother was pro¬ 
foundly disturbed, and commanded Her 
guest, somewhat sharply, at once to restore 
the head of Her child. But Shani smiled 
pleasantly, and pointed out that the head, 
as such, no longer existed. It lay in ashes 
before them. ‘'Then send forth a servant, 


and let him bring Me the head of the first 
one he meets !” commanded the Mother, in 
effect and Shani had no option save to obey. 
Only one who is in fault can be subject 
to Shani, and his emissary found none 
inadvertently doing wrong, till suddenly 
he came upon an elephant sleeping with 
his head to the north. This trifling fault 
brought him under the jurisdiction of Shani, 
and hastily the servant cut off his head, and 
returned to put it on the infant’s body. 
It is for this reason that Ganesha wears 
an elephant’s head. 

Two or three points are noteworthy here. 
The intention of the story is of course to 
show the power of Shani, and consequent¬ 
ly the necessity for his propitiation. But 
as usual, in obedience to the Indian instinct 
for synthesis, the new claimant to more 
or less divine honours is also made to 
explain some anomaly in the faith that 
preceded him. And the faith with which 
Shani is thus connected, the tree on which 
the new belief is grafted, is the worship 
of Ganesha, perhaps the oldest of organised 
and sacerdotalised popular worships in 
India. This fact alone is eloquent of the 
antiquity of the propitiation of Shani. It 
is interesting also to see that the very point 
in the image of Ganesha that is so anomal¬ 
ous and tantalising to ourselves, was held 
similarly inexplicable at the time of the 
incoming of Saturn, and the other planets. 
Whatever piece of symbolism this white 
head on the red body originally expressed, 
whether it was the setting sun beneath the 
clouds, or what not, was now long ago 
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forgotten, and the children of Ganesha, 
not doubting his divinity, were ready to 
accept any explanation of its origin that 
might offer itself to them. This explanation 
came together with the new-fangled wor¬ 
ship of the planets, from some people who 
feared and propitiated their deities. Long 
long ago had the worship of the gentle 
Ganesha gone out to the nations of the farther 
East, and now the fear of Shani was added 
to it, in the land of its birth, from foreign 
sources. Was Chaldea by any possiblity the 
centre, from which came this worship of the 
planets ? 

Dev ay an 1 and Kacha. 

Even the planets must sooner or 
later have shared in the general process 
of the spiritualising of stellar myths, and 
a very significant instance seems to be 
the story of Devayani and Kacha, from 
the opening volume of the Mahabharata. 
Here, it would appear that we have a very 
ancient fragment, for as a poetic episode, 
the story stands loosely connected with an 
archaic genealogical relation—not unlike 
the Semitic account of Sara and Hagar—in 
which appear mixed marriages between 
Brahmins and Kshattriyas, polygamy, and 
the matriarchal custom and ideal of propo¬ 
sals made by a woman held binding upon 
the man. AH these features of the legend 
are felt by the final editor to be highly 
anomalous, and time and words are inartis- 
tically spent in arguments by the characters 
involved, for their justification. But this is 
a very common feature in the dressing-up 
of old tales to take a place in new produc¬ 
tions and the arguments only confirm the 
perfect naturalness of the incidents when 
first related. How Devayani, the daugh¬ 
ter of Shukra or Venus the Brahmin, 
became the ancestress of certain royal or 
Asura princes and tribes, and how the king 
whom she wedded was also the progenitor 
of three other purely Asura races or dynas¬ 
ties,—these things may have been the trea¬ 
sured pedigrees of families and clans. 
From a national point of view, it may have 
been binding on the annalist to include 
them in every version of the epic chronicle. 
As a poet, however, the point that interested 
the last editor of the Mahabharata was a 
matter that also interests us, a romance 
tjiat occurred to Devayani in her youth 


and stamped her as a daughter of the plane¬ 
tary order, though wedded to a king. The 
mythos comes down from that age when 
there were constant struggles for supremacy 
between the Gods and the Asuras. Who 
were these Asuras? Were they long esta¬ 
blished inhabitants of India, or were they 
new invaders from the North-west ? They 
are not classed with the aboriginal tribes, 
it is to be marked, or referred to as Dasyus, 
or slaves. There still remain in the coun¬ 
try certain ancient metal-working commu¬ 
nities who may represent these Asuras in 
blood as they certainly do in name. And 
the name of Assyria is an abiding witness 
to the possiblity of their alien origin. In 
any case it would appear as an accepted 
fact, from the story of Devayani, that 
these Asuras were proficients in magic. It 
is told that they had obtained a Brahmin to 
act as their sacrificial priest, who was in 
some vague way an embodiment of Shukra, 
the planet Venus. The “Gods” on the other 
hand—meaning perhaps the Aryans who 
were Sanskrit-speaking—were served in the 
same capacity by a Brahmin representing 
the influence and power of Brihaspati or 
Jupiter. The planetary allusions in these 
names are confirmed by the reproachful 
statement of the Gods that “Shukra always 
protects the Asuras, and never protects us 
their opponents!” No one could grumble 
that the archbishop of a mixt people did 
not protect them. But the complaint that 
a divinity revered by both sides shed 
protecting influences on one alone, is not 
unreasonable. 

Chief of all the magic lore possessed by 
Shukra was a master spell for bringing back 
the dead to life. By aid of this, all those 
Asuras who were killed by gods, were 
revived by him, and thus the forces of the 
Asuras never grew less, while those of their 
enemies were diminished by every warrior 
who fell. 

When at last the gods came to feel that on 
these terms the case was hopeless, they went 
to the young Kacha, son of Brihaspati, their 
priest, and suggested that he should go as 
their emissary, and become the disciple of 
Shukra, the high-priest of the Asuras, so as 
to possess himself of his knowledge. I he 
gods also make the nefarious suggestion 
that Kacha will best achieve this end if he 
is attentive and affectionate in his demean- 
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our, both to the old sage Shukra, and to his 
young and beautiful daughter, Devayani ! 

Kacha accepts the embassy of his race, 
and dedicates himself to the task of acquir¬ 
ing for them the alien knowledge. He 
presents himself frankly before Shukra as 
the son of Jupiter, and begs to be taken as 
his disciple, a request to which Shukra 
accedes the more gladly, in consideration 
of the courtesy thereby accorded to his 
colleague Briha^pati. 

As had been foretold, the lad found his 
way made easier for him by the affection 
and charm of the child Devayani. From 
the first he exerted himself to win her regard. 
He sang and danced for her amusement, 
brought her constant offerings of flowers 
and fruit and was always ready to gratify 
her whims. And she on her side, by the 
innocent sweetness of her behaviour and the 
winsomeness of her manner became dear to 
him. Time passed, and the two were as 
much together and as mutually devoted as 
a brother and sister. 

After a while the presence of Kacha began 
to attract the attention of the Asuras, 
amongst whom he was living. And their 
suspicions fastened on the real motive of his 
discipleship. He was there to wrest from 
them the treasured secret of the Asuras, the 
science of the revival of the dead. As they 
were an inferior race, ‘who had no scruple 
about the slaying of a Brahmin,’ they deter¬ 
mined to kill the youthful student. 

There came an evening, when, the sun 
being at his setting and Shukra’s sacred fire 
being already kindled, Devayani watched 
the cows returning from the forest,—but with 
them came no Kacha ! In terror, she ran to 
her father, declaring that his disciple had 
been lost or killed, and that unless he could 
be brought back, she did not care for life. 
To soothe her, her father readily enough pro¬ 
nounced the magic formula, “Let this man 
come”, and Kacha whose body had been 
hewn to pieces, and devoured by wolves and 
jackals, responded to the call, and stood 
once more, smiling, before his master and 
his master’s daughter. 

The next time Kacha is found gathering 
flowers, and is killed and pounded into 
paste, and mixed with the waters of the 
ocean! Again Devayani misses him, and 
again she has recourse to her father, who 
once more calls him back to life. Neverthe¬ 


less for the third time the Asuras succeed in 
putting him to death, and pounding the 
body into paste, proceed to mix this paste 
with the high priest’s wine and give it to 
Shukra himself to drink -an act which after¬ 
wards causes him to curse the drinking of 
wine by Brahmins for all time. 

But when Devayani comes this time for 
her father’s aid in restoring her foster- 
brother’s life, the much-tried Shukra some¬ 
what naturally objects. Once or twice, he 
protests, is a matter to be understood, but 
his daughter’s playmate has a habit of being 
killed ! He is tired of the labour of restor¬ 
ing him to life. In the end however, the 
tears and entreaties of a spoilt child prevail, 
and Shukra begins to utter the magic in¬ 
cantation. What is now the astonishment 
of both father and daughter, when a feeble 
voice answers, from within the person of the 
priest himself: “Alas, dear master, what 
shall 1 do ? If I obey and come forth, I 
shall, in the act, rend thee in twain, and be 
thereby the instrument of thy destruction ! 
Yet if I remain here, I am undoubtedly lost!” 
In this very pretty dilemma, urged on by his 
child’s passionate insistence, Shukra can do 
only one thing, impart to his disciple the 
secret spell by which the dead are to be 
revived, and then bring him forth, leaving 
it to him to restore life to himself. Thus 
at last Kacha gains the knowledge he has 
sought. 

The period of the vow of the student soon 
after expires, and Kacha announces the fact 
that he must return to his own people. But 
this is more than Devayani can support in 
silence. She entreats him to make her his 
wife, and remain with her and her father 
for ever. Alas, Kacha has acquired the idea 
that the life given him by Shukra makes 
him in truth Davayani’s brother, and his 
notions of refinement for this reason make 
the very thought of marrying her, abhorrent 
to him. In his view of the situation, he is 
inflexible. Yet Devayani stands unaffected 
by any of his arguments. Neither delivery 
nor generosity prevails with her to make her 
respect the principles and strength of this 
decision. She has met, for the first time in 
her life, with a man who can neither be 
wheedled nor coaxed, and in a passion of 
anger she declares “This knowledge that 
thou hast gained, if thou dost refuse to make 
me thy wife, shall remain without fruit 1” 
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From the daughter of the great Shukra, 
these impulsive words have all the force of 
a great curse, and Kacha makes haste to 
avert their worst results. “So be it,” he 
says gently, *‘yet they shall bear fruit, in 
those to whom I shall impart them !” And 
then he adds, that since it was not from 
want of love, but entirely from honour, that 
he has refused her desire, she shall, as a 
punishment for this her anger, never become 
the wife of a saint or a scholar, a sage or a 
seer. In accordance with this prophecy, 
Devayani afterwards marries, not a 
Brahmin like her own father, but the great 
king, Yayati, and through this marriage is 
the ancestress of the Yadus and Turvasus, 
while by an inferior wife of royal birth, the 
king is the ancestor, and Devayani’s 
children the kinsmen, of three other clans 
or races whose names are given. 

What were the original fragments from 
which this narrative was drawn? Is the 
whole thing a genealogical record on the 
inclusion of which, in a national history, 
certain tribes had a right to insist? And is 
the incident of Kacha an invention of the 
latest poet, acting as editor, to explain 
what had in his time become the anomalous 
tradition, of the marriage of Devayani, 
daughter of a Brahmin, to Yayati of the 
royal caste? It may be so. And yet, as 
against this, we have that statement, so 
like a genuine echo from the distant past, 
that “there were in former times frequent 
contests between gods and Asuras for the 
possession of the whole three worlds.” 
In bringing about the highly doveteiiled 
condition of all the parts of the story as it 
now stands, we may be sure that the latest 
poet has had a large hand, but in all 
probability there was some foundation in 
long-inherited lore, even for the romance of 
Kacha and Devayani. In all probability, 
the proposal of Devayani is a legend born 
in the age of the Matriarchate, when it was 
not unnatural for a man to become a 
member of his wife’s kindred. Devayani, 
therefore, in urging her hand on the ac¬ 
ceptance of Kacha, is actuated, funda¬ 
mentally, by the desire to prevent the 
precious magical formula, from passing 
into the hands of her people’s enemies, and 
Kacha, similarly, whatever he may allege, 
out of motives of politeness, as the reason 
of his refusal, is really inspired by the idea 


that this is the last temptation in the way 
of his mission, and that his one duty is to 
leave the Asuras and return to the gods, 
taking with him the knowledge they sent 
him out to gain. And finally this romance, 
in this its completed presentment, bears 
more than a trace of that poetising of the 
planetary influences, of which- the ancient 
art of Astrology may be regarded as the 
perfected blossom and fruit. 

Dhruva. 

But of myths that represent a spiritualising 
interpretation of the stars the very jewel 
is probably the story of Dhruva. It is 
frankly a statement of how the Pole-Star 
came to be so steady, and the Hindu name 
of the Pole-Star is Dhruva-lok, the place of 
Dhruva. 

Dhruva was a child and a prince—the 
eldest son of a king and his chief queen. 
There was however a younger wife who had 
a great ascendancy over the mind of his 
father, and in consequence of her jealousy 
and dislike the prince and his mother 
Suniti, were banished from the court, and 
sent to live in retirement, in a cottage on 
the edge of a great forest. We are here 
dealing, we must remember, with a Hindu 
tale of the period when every story forms 
an epos of the soul, and in the epos of 
the soul, the chief event is that by 
which arises a distaste for the material 
world. Young Luther sees his friend struck 
dead by lightning, and at once enters a 
monastic order. This crisis in the history 
of the child Dhruva arises when he is seven 
years old. At that age he asks his mother 
to tell him who is his father. When she 
has answered, he has still another question. 
May he go and see his father? Permission 
is readily given and on the appointed day 
the child sets forth. Seated on his father’s 
knee, amidst all the joy of his love and 
welcome, for the little son is the king’s 
darling, the great disillusionment arrives. 
Dhruva’s step-mother enters, and at the 
anger in her face and .voice, the father 
hastily puts down his boy. 

Wounded to the coie, the child turns, 
without speaking, and steals quietly away. 
He has sought for strength and found none. 
Even the strongest love in the world, 
father’s and that father a king, is without 
power or courage to be faithful and to protect. 
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On reaching the home of their exile he has 
only one question to put to the anxious 
woman who has waited so eagerly, during 
every hour of his absence, for his return. 
“Mother, is there anyone in the world who 
is stronger than my father?” “Oh yes, my 
child!” said the startled queen, “There is 
the Lotus-Eyed! In Him is all strength !” 

“And, Mother,” said the child gravely, 
“where dwells the Lotus-Eyed ? Where may 
He be found ?” 

Was there in the simple words some hint 
of danger, some note of a parting that was 
to throw its shadow over all the years to 
come? There must have been, for the 
mother gave, as if in fear, an answer that 
would fain make search impossible. “Where 
dwells the Lotus-Eyed, my son?” said she, 
“Oh ! in the heart of the forest, where the 
tiger lives and the bear lives,there dwells He !” 

I hat night, when the moon had risen 
and the Queen lay sleeping, the child 
stealthily rose, to find his way to the Lotus- 
Eyed. “Oh Lotus-Eyed, I give my Mother 
to thee !” he said, as he stood for a moment 
at her side. And then, as he paused on the 
threshold of the house, “Oh Lotus-Eyed, I 
give myself to Thee !” and stepped boldly 
forth into the forest. On and on he went. 
Difficulty was nothing. Distance was 
nothing. He was a child, and knew nothing 
of the dangers of his way. On and on 
without faltering he went. 


After awhile, still pursuing his way 
through that immeasurable forest, he came 
to the Seven Sages deep in their worship, 
and paused to ask his road of them. At 
last he came to the heart of the forest, and 
stood there waiting. As he waited, the 
tiger came. But he child Dhruva stepped 
up to him, and said eagerly, “Art thou 
He ?” And the tiger turned in shame and 
left him. Then the bear came, and again 
Dhruva went forward, saying “Art thou 
He ?” But the bear too hung his head and 
went away. 

And then, as the child of the steady heart 
still waited and watched, a great sage stood 
before him who was Narada himself. And 
Narada gave him a prayer, and told him to 
sit down, there at the heart of the forest, and 
fix his whole mind on the prayer, saying it 
over and over again, and surely he would 
find the Lotus-Eyed. So there at the heart 
of the forest where we see the Polar Star, 
sits Dhruva, saying his prayer. He has long 
ago found the Lotus-Eyed, found him in 
his own heart. For he fixed his mind on 
his prayer with such perfect steadfastness, 
that even when the white ants came and 
built about him the mighty anthill of the 
midnight sky, the child Dhruva never knew 
it, never moved, but stirless, all-absorbed, 
sat on and sits still, worshipping the Lotus- 
Eyed for ever and ever. 
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“No political institution will alter the nature of 
ignorance, or hinder it from producing vice and 
misery. Let ignorance start how it will, it must run 
the same round of low appetites, poverty, slavery, and 
superstition ."—George Eliot . 

“It is, however, not to the museum, or the lecture- 
room, or to the drawing-school, but to the library, 
that we must go for the completion of our huma¬ 
nity S'—Lord Lytton. 

HE establishment of the Baroda Central 
Library through the patriotic foresight 
and munificence of His Highness Maha¬ 
raja Sayajirao Gaekwar—a prince of educa¬ 
tionists as he has been fitly termed —forms 
so important a landmark in the history of 


the movement for mass education in * India, 
that no words of apology are needed for 
narrating at some length in these pages the 
genesis, the principal features and the vast 
possibilities of this unique institution, which 
is tiuly the first of its kind in this country. 
When it is said that the Central Library 
in its full-fledged condition is intended by 
His Highness to form a model for all India 
and that the full benefits of the scheme are 
not expected to be reaped in and outside 
the State till ten or fifteen more years have 
passed, it may be imagined that it would 
be worth while for the countrymen of His 
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Highness to watch the progress of the 
Baroda library scheme. 

The birth of the Scheme. 

Though the scheme of a net-work of free 
village and town libraries in his State 
must have been revolving in His Highness* 
fertile and ever active mind for some years 
before 1906, it was in that year practically 
that Sayaji Rao resolved on laying the 
foundation-stone of his scheme. The ex¬ 
periences gained by his visits to the 
European and American public libraries, 
seem to have convinced His Highness of 
the highly important part these institutions 
play in stimulating the national intelli¬ 
gence and in educating and uplifting the 
mass of the people. In America, where 
the library idea has struck roots far wider 
and deeper than in any other country in 
the West, the public library is universely 
considered to be as important a part of the 
educational machinery of the State as a 
University, and the State Educational 
Department and the library associations 
everywhere try to work hand in hand, each 
supplementing the work of the other. India 
is a complete stranger as yet to the splen¬ 
did American and European library orga¬ 
nisations, with their central libraries, branch 
libraries, delivery stations, travelling village 
libraries, children’s libraries, children’s lecture 
halls, library schools, local history museums 
and so on, which have evolved, as it were, 
a new science, ‘library science,* reducing 
library management to an art, as complex 
and as perfect in its details as any of the 
other arts. As has been stated above, it is 
in the United States of America, the 
youngest and most progressive of the 
nations of the civilised West, that the 
library idea has been exploited to its fullest 
extent, and it is no wonder that His High- 
ness, with his well known love of the up- 
to-date, should have chosen the American 
model for adaptation in his State. 

The idea of definitely laying the begin¬ 
nings of the public library movement in his 
State occurred to His Highness* mind in 
1906 during his \merican tour and in a 

ttaiut Oi&et Vcom \W coxmvry W\s, 
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partment of his State to take steps iinme 
diarely to organise a net-work of village 
libraries throughout the State. His High- 


ness also issued orders that Rs. 30,000 
should be set apart from the revenues of 
the State to carry on this line of activity. 
H is Highness’s councillors then drew up a 
scheme of State-aided village libraries 
under the supervision of the Educational 
Department. The ground was not alto¬ 
gether unprepared to receive the seed of the 
new idea. Indeed there were already about 
100 practically free village reading rooms 
and libraries scattered in different parts of 
the State, the majority of them beign 
known as 

Mitra Manual 

libraries, controlled by friendly associations 
of teachers which had sprung up in Baroda 
and the adjoining parts of British Gujarat, 
all going under the common name of 
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were not united with one another by 
formal connecting links, save that they 
owed their origin to the initiative of one 
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them. The Mitra 
Mandal libraries 
and a few others 
which lay scat¬ 
tered over the 
State served very 
well to form the 
nucleus of a 
wider organisa¬ 
tion which His 
Highness had in 
contemplati o n . 
By a system of 
State grants, in 
which the State 
offered to each 
village library 
Rs. 24 for a like 
amount raised 
annually by the 
villagers for the 
purchase of pe¬ 
riodicals, and 
supplied with 
books of the 
total value of 
Rs. 250 in return 
for Rs. 25 raised, 
the Baroda Go¬ 
vernment had 
succeeded in 
raising the num¬ 
ber of these 
village libraries 
to nearly 200 at 
the close of last 
year. 

Gra t i f y i n g 
though this 
measure of suc¬ 
cess was, His 
Highness does 
not seem to 
have been satis¬ 
fied with the 


H. H, Savaji Rao Gaekwar. ra,e progress 

of the library 


single personality and that alt of them had 
one common aim, self-improvement and 
the diffusion of the light of knowledge 
among the rural populations. In fact, 
these associations might fitly be termed 
free library associations, for the opening 
of free reading rooms and libraries was the 
wain, if not the sole, work undertaken by 


idea in his State. More centralisation 
in the organisation and more intelligent 
direction was deemed necessary, if the 
movement was to strike firmer roots in 
the soil and become completely accla- 
matised to Gujarat. Hence, at the middle 
of last year His Highness sent out from 
America Mr. W. A. Borden, who was tho- 
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roughly intimate with the intricate machi¬ 
nery of American library organisations, and 
who in his career as librarian for nearly 
a quarter of a century had made a close 
study of library economy and the practical 
utility of the various systems of library 
classification, including the ‘Decimal’ clas¬ 
sification of Mr. Melville Dewey, Director 
of the New York State Library. The De¬ 
cimal system is greatly in vogue in America. 
His Highness charged Mr. Borden with the 
mission of going over the whole ground in 
his State with a view to ascertaining 
whether the time was ripe for transplanting 
boldly the American model. Mr. Borden 



Mr. \V. A. Bordf.n, 

Director of State Libraries, Baroda. 
arrived in Baroda in November, 1910, and 
his investigations during the next few 
months convinced him that there need be 
no further hesitation about beginning the 
work in right earnest. In Baroda city alone 
Mr. Borden found more than half a dozen 
book collections of no mean proportions. 
First there was the Laxmi Vilas Palace 


Library with its over 21,000 select and 
costly volumes, the private property of His 
Highness the Maharaja, who is one of the 
most omnivorous of students and a lover 
of book art. Next in size was the Shri 
Sayaji Library of nearly 16,000 volumes, 
owned by Shrimant Sampatrao Gaekwad, 
brother of His Highness, who has gene¬ 
rously thrown it open to the ‘public. This 
library is noted for its Oriental collection. 
Next in importance was the Baroda College 
Library. Then there were other collections 
in the offices of the Vidyadhikari, the 
Dewan, the Director of Agriculture, the 
Chief Engineer, the Military Department 
and in the Museum. There was also the 
collection attached to the Purdah Reading 
Room. There was a valuable Sanskrit col¬ 
lection of over 2,000 volumes in print and 
manuscript attached to the Vithal Mandir 
Temple, which was also owned by the 
State. In addition to all these libraries, 
which possessed over 140,000 volumes in 
the aggregate, there was the State Library 
so called with nearly 10,000 volumes, which 
was receiving an annual State grant, and 
which was controlled by a semi-official 
body. 

So much for the libraries in the City. 
Distributed throughout the State Mr. Borden 
found other libraries aided by State, muni¬ 
cipal or Panchayat grants. In Baroda Prant 
(District) there were 14 libraries with 14,139 
volumes. In Kadi Prant there were 11 
libraries with 6,770 vols. In Naosari District 
there were 9 libraries with 12,668 vols. In 
Amreli District there were 6 libraries with 
6,018 vols. Thus in the four districts of the 
State Mr. Borden found 40 larger libraries 
with nearly 40,000 vols. in their possession. 
There were again 191 very small village and 
town libraries under the supervision of the 
Department of Education, with an aggregate 
of 25,000 vols. 

A Central Library Scheme. 

Thus there were altogether over 241 libra¬ 
ries in the State, big and small, with over 
two lakhs of volumes—not a mean founda¬ 
tion for making an earnest beginning. Mr. 
Borden seems to have been quite satisfied 
that there was sufficient material for formu¬ 
lating a scheme whereby before long the 
Baroda State would have the finest library 
system in India and Baroda City the 
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finest Public Library and the finest library 
building in the country—a library which 
will take its place with the other well 
known libraries of the world. At the gene¬ 
rous suggestion of His Highness, Mr. Borden 
proposed the conversion of the L; V. Palace 


Library into a Central Library* with a 
building of its own, with rooms to hold the 
books* accompanying reading rooms, study 
rooms, a pardah reading room and library, 
children’s library, lecture hall, library school 
and executive offices; to make that the 
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Original Design of the Baroda Central Library. 


Free Public Library of Baroda City ; as also 
the main store-house for all valuable 
historical documents and papers now in 
private hands in the State, but which owners 
would probably be glad to have stored in a 
safe place; also to make it the centre from 
which travelling libraries should start and 
from which books new and old could be 
distributed to various branch libraries in the 
different towns and villages. 

The Central Library Department was 
expected to “do the following nature of 
work:— 

1. Creation of a Central Library for 
Baroda. It was to start with the stock of 
books available and amalgamated and 
books to be purchased hereafter. 

2. Starting of a Library class for training 
students in the art of library administration. 


*3. Creation of an Information Bureau 
for the collection of information from period¬ 
icals on all matters worthy of note. 

4. Organising of libraries in the various 
talukas and especially creating a taste and 
desire in the people for having libraries of 
their own in their own villages. 

The Central Library Department is to 
rank with the other independent depart¬ 
ments of the State, with a graded service of 
its own. In some ten years the whole 
scheme would be in good working order 
and would necessitate an investment of 
some eighteen lakhs of rupees—a pretty 
large sum no doubt, but “from the national 
intelligence it would foster it would be 
considered as good an investment of capital 
as one could make.” 

Such was the proposal of Mr. Borden and 
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the sanction of His Highness's Government 
will probably be obtained for it after 
certain changes of a minor character have 
been made. Meanwhile, the L. V. Palace 
Library has been converted into the Central 
Library and Reading Room. It is at 
present located in the Old Sarkarwada 
( = Palace) Buildings lying in the heart of 
the city. A separate building on a grand 
and artistic style is soon to be erected at a 
cost of three to four lakhs on the spacious 
grounds facing the Kala Bhavan and the 
Laxmi Vilas Palace. It is bound to be the 
finest library building in India fitted up 
with all the latest library appliances. 
Tenders are being invited for a suitable 
design of the building and as soon as His 
Highness returns from England it may be 
safely expected that the work of construc¬ 
tion of this palatial building will be taken 
up in right earnest. 

A PLAN OF THE C. L. BUILDING. 

Though the plan of the building has still 
to be settled, an idea of the equipment and 
principal features of the Central Library 
may be had from a rough sketch of a plan, 
made by the Director, of what an ideal 
Central Library building suited to Indian 
conditions would be. In general the 
building may be described as a hexagon 
22o'X200 r , built round an open court 104 ft. 
in diameter. There will be two floors, 
imposing domes surmounting the six large 
corner rooms, A visitor to the Library, on 
passing the Guard Room gate and the 
Entrance Lobby will find immediately to 
his left a large hexagonal-shaped room, 
60 ft. in diameter, which will be the Main 
Reading Room of the Library. The Purdah 
Reading Room will be on the upper floor. 
In these rooms some 26,000 volumes of 
general reference and bibliographical interest 
will be kept in open shelves for the use of 
the public frequenting these reading rooms. 

To the right of the Entrance Lobby there 
will he the spacious Lecture Hall, of the 
same dimensions as the Main Reading 
Room. There will be a Purdah Gallery over. 
Demonstrations and lectures will be held in 
this Hall from time to time for the education 
and entertainment of the public. 

Just behind the Main Reading Room the 
Printing Office, with the Bindery over, will be 
located. Passing further on the visitor will 


reach the Main Circulating Library Room. 
It is from this room that books will be issued 
to the reading public who have registered 
their names. On the upper floor of this 
room, all the vernacular books in the 
Library, which will be known as the 
Sampatrao Oriental collection, will be kept 
and on both these floors there will be room 
for 20,000 volumes. 

Passing through the entrance at the other 
end of the main Circulating Room, the 
visitor will be led into a long rectangular 
room, in which he will find about 70,000 
volumes of general fiction, history, etc., 
massed together on rows of open stacks.* 5 * 

Passing further along the long row of 
stacks in the main circulating rooms, the 
visitor will next come to the corner room at 
the extreme left of the block. In this room 
the Library School for the training of 
librarians and library assistants will be 
located and some 8,000 volumes will be 
housed on both the floors. 

Children’s Library. 

Passing to the right, in the middle room 
of the back row, the visitor will be ushered 

* The open-access system, so universal in the 
United States libraries, being adopted by the Central 
Library, books will everywhere be kept on open 
shelves or on stacks and the public will be perfectly 
free to move among these book-rows and to take out 
whatever book they like. Each reader will be pro¬ 
vided with a card bearing his name and this he will 
have to keep with him till he has had the books of 
his choice issued to him by the clerk at the charging 
desk in the main circulating room. Each book is 
provided with a small pocket of tough paper with a 
card inside it bearing the title and classification 
number of that book. What the reader will have to 
do before a book can be issued to him will be simply 
to Like out the card from the book-pocket and put 
his signature on it and hand it over along with his 
card—the ‘‘reader’s card” as it is called—to the 
assistant at the charging desk. Nothing more is re¬ 
quired of the borrower of the book, who may then 
walk away with it. There is no separate register 
kept for the entry of the daily outgoings, but every¬ 
thing is managed by a manipulation of the readers' 
cards and the book-cards which will never leave the 
library. Whatever entries are to be made on the 
readers' card will be made at the end of the day, so 
that no time will be lost at the time of issuing books. 
Under this system there will be practically no limit to 
the number of persons who can have books issued 
to them simultaneously. Indeed, it was reported a 
few months back that on the day of opening the new 
building of the New York Public Library, which is 
sixth or seventh in the order of magnitude of the 
world's great libraries, a rush of 50,000 readers at the 
charging desk was tackled within the brief space of 
three minutes ! 
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into the Children’s section of the Central 
Library. Here he will find a pretty large 
collection of books meant specially for 
children and youngsters, such as illustrated 
story books, animal picture books, etc., in 
attractive bindings and easily readable type. 
The recognition of the need of a special 
children’s section is a recent development 
of the modern library idea and is mainly of 
American invention. Almost every important 
library in the States has a special children’s 
collection and it would appear to be His 
Highness’ intention to make this also a 
special feature of the Central Library. As 
has been already mentioned there will be a 
separate Purdah Library and Reading Room 
in the Central Library. The great drawback 
in India is that the Vernacular literature is 
practically barren of any works that could 
be specially recommended for children and 
women. Hence till such a literature is 
evolved, we shall have to rely mainly on 
English productions. The West is putting 
forth a children’s literature in increasing 
quantities every year, which if India cannot 
imitate, may at least translate and adapt 
in the Vernacular for the entertainment 
and edification of the youthful mind. 

Special Study Rooms. 

The Study Rooms above the Children’s 
Library will be another important feature 
of the Central Library. Scholars specialising 
in some particular line of study will be 
provided with every facility for quiet study 
in these rooms. The scientific inquirer, the 
technologist, the student of political eco¬ 
nomy, or one interested in antiquarian 
research will find materials ready at hand 
in these special rooms. It is His Highness’ 
intention to make the Library a standard 
library that will attract scholars from alt 
sides of India. 

Passing further to the right from the 
Children’s Library, the visitor will find the 
business section of the institution located 
in the corner room to the extreme right of 
the building. On the ground floor will be 
the rooms in which the unpacking, checking 
and accessioning of new books will be 
carried on, as also the despatch of books to 
the branches all over the State. On the 
upper floor the Executive Department will 
be located. 


The Technical Library. 

The Visitor will now turn round and 
passing to the block of rooms in the right 
section of the building will first come into a 
long rectangular room corresponding to 
the Stacks Room in the left section. Here 
also some 70,000 volumes,, mainly of a 
technical and scientific character, will be 
massed together on rows of open stacks. 
Passing along these rows the visitor will 
next come into the spacious reading room 
of the technical department. There will be 
a charging desk in this room also and 
books will be issued to the public on the 
same system as described before. On the 
upper floor of this block will be located the 
Social Science Library. Some 20,000 
volumes will be collected in these two 
rooms. There remains now to be noticed 
the rooms situated between the Technical 
Library and the Lecture Hall. On the 
ground floor will be the Board Room, 
where the board of management may meet 
from time to time. The upper floor of 
this room will be the Patents Room. It is 
intended to have a first class collection of 
the literature and samples of patents in 
this section of the Library for the benefit of 
the public interested in technical subjects. 
Some 10,000 volumes will be housed in 
this section of the Library. 

In the Open Court in the centre of the 
building, which will be 104 ft. in diameter, 
there will be an aquarium and fountain in 
the middle, surrounded by an artistically 
laid out garden. 

Such in main will be the equipment of the 
Central Library at Baroda when it will be 
in its full fledged condition. At present 
there are about 25,000 vols. in the Library, 
some 4,000 of these having been purchased 
during the last few months. Rs. 13,000 
have been sanctioned by His Highness’s 
Government for the purchase of books alone 
for the Central Library during the current 
year, Rs. 1,500 more having been sanction¬ 
ed for the purchase of priodicals in the 
Reading Room. Hundreds of new books are 
being added every month to the Library, 
but the lack of sufficient room in the present 
quarters stands in the way. of the rapid 
development of the Library. Otherwise the 
large and small book collections in the city 
such as the Sampatrao Library, State 
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Library, etc., would have been amalgamated 
with the Central Library and would have 
swelled the total number of volumes in the 
latter to about 140,000. 

The Library Class. 

Since the organisation of the Central 
Library Department is to be completely 
recast according to the new American 
system, and since everything has had to be 
begun from the very beginning, the opening 
of a class for the training of intelligent and 
capable hands in the science of library 
administration was from the first deemed 
necessary by Mr. Borden. With the sanction 
of H is Highness, Mr. Borden, therefore, 
advertised for ten graduates of Indian uni¬ 
versities, who would be willing to learn the 
new art. A monthly scholarship was offered 
to each and the course of training was to 
last a year, at the end of which those who 
graduated from the class would be enrolled 
as members of the Library Department of 
the State, having a graded scale of pay 
like the other branches of the Baroda Civil 
Service. The Library Class was opened on 
March 6th last with seven male and three 
lady students. Of the former one is an 
M. A., three are Graduates and three under¬ 
graduates. Of the three female students one 
is a Hindu and the other two Christians. 
The members of the class are engaged at 
present in accessioning, classifying and 
cataloguing 25000 volumes in the Library 
and the learning the principles of modern 
library organisation and administration. 
The scheme of classification followed in the 
Central Library is an invention of Mr. 
Borden’s own, being a combination of the 
“Decimal” system of Mr. Dewey and the 
“Expansive” system of Mr. Cutter, both of 
which widely obtain in the U. S. Mr. Borden 
has called his scheme of classification, the 
Baroda Scheme, as it adopts the best features 
of the two systems to the requirements of 
Baroda and India. In the preparation of 
the catalogue the “card-catalogue” system, 
in universal vogue in America, has been 
adopted and instead of the printed bound- 
volume catalogue everywhere in use in 
India,—a catalogue which in a large and 
ever-expanding library like the Central 
Library will get out of date the moment it 
is out of the press—the Baroda Library 
will have a catalogue of loose cards arranged 
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in light wooden trays as in the American 
libraries. 

The Village Libraries. 

As I have stated in the foregoing pages 
there are already nearly 260 rnofussil libra¬ 
ries in the various towns and villages of 
the State. They are either Municipal, 
Panchayat or State-aided libraries, but not 
all of them free public libraries as such. 
In order to stimulate a desire among the 
public of the villages and towns to have 
free reading rooms and libraries of their 
own, State legislation has been deemed 
necessary and below is given a brief sum¬ 
mary of the legislation passed by a Council 
Order dated 27th June, 1911 — 

In the Rules which will be called ‘Free Public 
Library Rules’ it is provided that when the citizens of 
a village raise a sum not exceeding Rs. 50 annually 
for the maintenance of a free reading room the 
Panchayat of the Prant and the Central Library 
Department shall each pay an equal amount to the 
said reading room. When the villagers raise a further 
sum of Rs. 25 and pay it to the Central Library the 
latter will present them with vernacular books of the 
value of Rs. 100. 

When the inhabitants of a town having a popula¬ 
tion of more than 4,000 raise any sum not exceeding 
Rs. 300 annually for the maintenance of a free public 
library, the municipality of the town or the Prant 
Panchayat and the Central Library Department will 
each donate a sum equal to the amount raised. 
Prant or District Libraries may claim a sum up to 
Rs. 700 from the Central Libraiy and the Panchayat 
separately, if a like amount is raised by the people of 
the Prant. 

If one-third of the sum required for the erection of 
a library building in any village, town or Prant is 
raised by their respective inhabitants, the other two- 
thirds will be defrayed by the Central Library Depart¬ 
ment and the Prant Panchayat. All village and 
town libraries will be entitled to receive the travelling 
libraries regularly sent out by the Central Library 
Department. The management of all Village, Town 
or Prant Libraries will vest in a committee of from 3 
to 9 persons who shall be elected annually by the 
whole body of subscribers to the annual fund of the 
said library. 

It is provided that all aided libraries established 
under these Rules or which receive Government aid 
in any shape shall be open and free to the public 
without distinction of caste, race or creed. 

Finally it is stated in the Rules that the Govern¬ 
ment will be prepared to consider favourably any 
proposal that may be made by a Prant Panchayat or 
any other local body for raising funds for library pur¬ 
poses by means of special taxation such as the impo¬ 
sition of a small library rate, as for instance, one or 
two annas, annually, per head of the literate adult 
male population. 

In the foregoing pages l have tried to 
give a history of the free public library 
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movement inaugurated in Baroda by His 
Highness the Maharaja, pointing out at the 
same time some of the unique possibilities 
of the Central Library scheme lying in the 
womb of an immediate future. The 
pioneering genius of H. H. Sayaji Rao 
which, years ago, far n advance of his 
contemporary Indian statesmen, struck in 
boldly for free and compulsory education 
in his State, is once again asserting itself 
along this new line of activity in order to 
circumvent that appalling ignorance of his 
subjects which is the stumbling block against 
all progress. Less foresigh ted and less 
courageous administrators would be dis¬ 
posed to consider the enterprise a prema¬ 
ture and wasteful one. But was not the 
same thing said of free and compulsory 
education? Moreover, the experiment is 
not a new one. It has been tried in most 
of the European and American states and 
has borne fruits of inestimable value in 
stimulating the national intelligence. Even 
in England itself the utility of the free 
library is not unrecognised. Only recently 
Sir John A. Dewar, M. P., President of the 
British Library Association, declared that 
the effect of universal education must be 
of a very partial and limited character 
unless they had the very widest develop¬ 
ment of the library movement running 
alongside it. I he free library is but the 
result and complement of universal educa¬ 


tion which is everywhere being advocated. 
If figures of book circulation are any index 
of the assured success of the Central Library 
schemes then surely the Baroda scheme is 
bound to succeed. The average daily circu¬ 
lation of books at the Central Library, 
which was only twenty or thirty six months 
back leaped to over 153*43 during September. 
Indeed, on one Sunday in September it rose 
to 287 !* Phis daily average is the highest 
of any library in India. It is bound to 
double and triple itself at no distant future, 
for hundreds of new entries of readers are 
being registered every month. In September 
there were as many as 325 aditions to the 
number of readers. The demand for 
travelling and village libraries is also 
increasing rapidly. Evidently, the move¬ 
ment seems to have caught on. Every 
well-wisher of mass education can only 
wish more power to the elbow of Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao in his novel and bold enter¬ 
prise. 

R. K. Prabhu. 

* Since the above was written, the figures for 
October have become available, showing that the 
circulation is advancing month by month. The total 
of books issued to readers during October rose to 
4,475, the minimum number lent out during a day 
being 140, whereas the maximum was no less than 
505 ! There were 24f> new admissions of borrowers 
during October raising the total number of readers on 
roll to 1831. The daily average during October came 
to 186*45. 


DELHI, THE ROME OF ASIA 


A NCIENT Delhi, the Mythical Capital 
of the Pandavas, probably stood on 
the site of the Fort of Indrapat, now 
known as the Pur ana Killa or Old Fort. 
The name Delhi is derived, in popular 
legend, from a Raja Dilu or Dilapa, a 
supposed contemporary of Vikramaditva. 
“As an historical city, Delhi dates only 
from the middle of the eleventh century 
when a Tomara chief, Anangapal, built the 
Lalkot or the Red Fort, where the Kutab 
Mosque now stands.” A century later 
Visaladeva, the Chauhan King of Sambhar 
and Ajmere, conquered Delhi from a 


descendant of Anangapal. Visaladeva “was 
a man of considerable distinction,” and his 
name figures in the two inscriptions on 
Firoz Shah’s pillar. Prithvi Raj, or Rai 
Pithora, his nephew, was perhaps the most 
famous king of the Chauhan line. He was 
the champion of the Rajputs against Islam. 
An account of his rivalry with the Kanauj 
Raja, Jayachchandra, culminating in his 
carrying off Sanyukta, has been furnished to 
us by Chand Bardai (the friend and court- 
poet of Prithvi Raj) in the famous Hindi 
epic, Prithviraj Raisa . In 1191 he beat 
back an invasion of the Muhammadans led 
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Kutab Minar. 

by Muhammad Ghori, who narrowly 
escaped with his life. In 1193 Muhammad 
Ghori came again to measure his strength 
with his old enemy. The Rajputs, led by 
their renowned chief, fought with desperate 
valour, but it was of no avail against the 
dashing charge of the hardy mountaineers 
of the West. Prithvi Paj was captured 
and put to death in cold blood. This 
battle took place at Narain, and is famous 
as marking the epoch of the Muhammadan 
conquest of India. 

The victory of Narain was followed by 
the occupation of Delhi, where Kutubuddin 
Aibak was left as Viceroy by Muhammad 
Ghori. From 1193 to 1526 it remained 
under the so-called Pathan Kings. Its new 
rulers adorned it with a number of massive 
edifices the ruins of which still excite the 
wonder and admiration of every traveller. 


The most notable of them are the 
Kutab Minar and the Great Mosque 
built by Kutubuddin; Kasar-i-Ilazar 
Satun or Palace of a Thousand 
Pillars, ejected by Alauddin, the 
Slave King ; and the frowning fort 
of Tughlakabad built by Ghyasuddin 
Tughlak. Feroz Shah Tughlak built 
the city of Firnzabad and adorned 
it with two palaces called “Kushk- 
i-Ferozabad” and “Kushk-i-Shikar,” 
or Hunting Palace. Feroz Shah’s 
long reign witnessed the construction 
of numerous works of public utility, 
the most notable of which was the 
Jumna Canal, which flows through 
Delhi and now bears the name of 
the Western Jumna Canal. 

Modern Delhi: -It is situated in 
the south-eastern corner of the 
Punjab, on the right bank of the 
Jamuna, “and is placed in a narrow 
plain between the river Jamuna and 
the northernmost spur of the Ara- 
valli mountains.” Modern Delhi, or 
Shahjahanabad as it is very often 
called, is the “most northern and 
most modern of a number of capitals 
and fortresses” constructed between 
700 and 1650 A. D. They were :— 

(i) Siri (modern Shahpur), built 
by Alauddin Khilji in 1304 A. D., 
four miles-south-west of Indrapat. 

(ii) Tughlakabad, four miles south¬ 
east of Siri, built by Muhammad Tughlak 
Shah (1320 A. D.). 

(iii) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rai Pithora, 
the Delhi of the Pathan invaders. It con¬ 
tains the world-famed Kutab Minar. 

(iv) Jahanpanah, or the World’s Refuge, 
situated between Siri and Old Delhi (1330 
A. D.). 

(v) Ferozabad, built by Feroz Shah 
Tughlak (1360 A. D.,, two miles south of 
modern Delhi. 

(vi) Indrapat of Sher Shah and Dinpanah 
of Humayun (1540 A. D.), two miles south 
of modern Delhi. 

Besides these there were two short-lived 
capitals at Kilokhiri and Mubarakabad, both 
south of the tomb of Humayun. Not the 
least trace of these two cities exists now. 

The modern city was built by Shah 
Jahan about 1650; hence the name of 
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Entrance to Kutab Minar. 


Shahjahanabad. The present city extends 
about 2 \ miles along the right bank of the 
Jamuna from the Water Bastion to the 
Wellesley Bastion in the south-east corner. 
It is surrounded by three walls on the north, 
west, and south, their total length being 3^ 
miles. The Cashmere Gate and the Mori or 
Drain Gate are situated in the north wall; 
the Kabul , Lahore , Farash Khana , and 
Ajmere Gates in the west; and the Turkman 
and Delhi Gates in the south. 

Shah Jahan, the prince of builders, the 
most magnificent of the Mogul Emperors, 
adorned his capital with a number of noble 
edifices which have struck the tourists of 
age after age with speechless wonder. The 
Lai Ki la or citadel of Shah Jahan was 


begun in 1638, and was completed 
in 1648. It has two magnificent 
gateways to the west: the Lahore 
Gate and the Delhi Gate. From 
the top of the Lahore Gate a fine 
view can be had of the Jumma 
Masjid, the white Jain temple and 
the Indian town. The gate leads 
to the Chandni Chauk. 

The Palace of Delhi, situated 
on the edge of the Jamuna, “is 
a nearly regular parallelogram.’’ 
It measures 1600 ft. east and 
west, by 3200 ft. north and south, 
and is encircled by a wall of red 
sandstone, “relieved at intervals 
by towers surmounted by Kiosks.” 
The principal entrance, facing the 
Chandni Chauk, leads to the 
vaulted hall, “which forms the 
noblest entrance known to belong 
to any existing palace.” At its 
inner end this hall opens into a 
courtyard 540 ft. by 360 ft. - In 
front, at the entrance, is the 
Nakkar Khana or Music Hall, 
beyond which is the Deivan-i- Am> 
or Hall of Public Andience, 
measuring 180 ft. by 160 ft. In 
th*> centre of the Dewan-i-’Am 
is a superbly ornamental niche on 
a richly inlaid marble platform 
of which once stood the famous 
Peacock Throne. The Dewan- 
i-’Am is “open at three sides, and 
is supported by rows of red sand¬ 
stone pillars, adorned with gilding 
and stucco-work. In the wall 
at the back is a staircase that leads 
up to the throne, raised about 10 ft. 
from the ground, and covered by a canopy, 
supported on four pillars of white marble, 
the whole being curiously inlaid with mosaic 
work. Behind the throne is a doorway 
by which the Emperor entered from his 
private apartments. I he whole of the wall 
behind the throne is covered with paintings 
and mosaic, in precious stones, of the most 
beautiful flowers, fruits, birds and beasts 
of Hindusthan, In front of the throne, and 
slightly raised above the floor of the hall, 
is a large slab of white marble, which was 
formerly richly inlaid with mosaic work” 
much of which has been restored by Lord 
Curzon after having been plundered and 
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Interior of Gallery at Kutab Minar. 


way leading to a small court, from which 
another gate, called the Lai Purdah, or Red 
Curtain, gave admission to the JalauKhnna , 
or Abode of Splendour, in front of the 
Dewan-i-Khas. The King’s body-guard 
was stationed at the Lai Purdah from 
1803 to 1857. 

The Deivan-i-Khas , or Hall of Private 
Audience, is about 100 yards to the east of 
the Dewan-i-'Am. It is a pavilion of white 
marble, and “if not the most beautiful, 
certainly the most highly ornamental of all 
Shah Jahan’s buildings.” It is open on all 
sides and superbly ornamented with gold 
and pielra dui a work. The ceiling, which 
was lined with silver, was carried off by 
the Mahrattas in 1760. Round the roof 
of this wall is written in gold the famous 
Persian distich ; 

“If on earth he an Eden of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this." 

At a small distance to the south stood the 
King’s Private Apartments, called the 
Khw ibgah, or Sleeping Room, the Tasbih 
Khana , or Private Chapel, and the Baibhak, 
or Sitting Room. To the south also arfc the 
Musamman Burj y also called Tilla Burj, or 



Cashmere Gate, Delhi Fort. 

removed from India. In the arcade to the Octagonal Tower and the Rang Mahal, or 
north side of the Dewan-i-’Am was a gate- Painted Hall, one of the principal buildings 











Delhi, shewing the entrance to the Palace. 
{From an old steel engraving). 


of the Royal 2 ananah. “ The ladies’ apart¬ 
ments here are of white marble, beautifully 
inlaid below-, with fresco-work above, and 
adorned with gilded scrolls.” In the centre 
of the north wall of the Rang Mahal is a 
representation of the Mizan-i-Adal , or Scales 
of Justice. A marble water^channel from 
the Rang Mahal passes under the centre of 
the Khwabgah. 

A little to the north of the Dewan-i-Khas 
are the Royal Baths , called the ’Akab Baths. 
They consist of three large chambers, paved 
with white marble, richly inlaid with pietra 
dura work, and surmounted by three white 
marble domes. Inside the Baths are streams 
and fountains of water, and tanks. Hence 
the whole of the Dewan-i-Khas buildings 
were sometimes called the Ghusal Khana . 
For a description of the Audience held by 
Shah Jahan at the height of Mughal gran¬ 
deur, the reader must turn to Bernier’s 
Travels . 

Mosques :—Opposite to these baths, 
to the west, is the Moti Masjid , or the Pearl 
Mosque, “an architectural gem of white and 


gray marble.” It was the private mosque 
of the court and was built by Aurangzeb in 
1664 at a cost of Rs. 160,000. The court of 
the mosque is 40 ft. by 35 ft. The mosque 
is divided into two aisles. The bronze door 
of the gateway is covered with designs in 
low relief, and the walls also arc most deli¬ 
cately decorated in the same way. In the 
north walls is a covered passage by which 
the royal ladies could enter the mosque. 

The Sonahn Mosque stands at a little 
distance from the front of the Fort Gate. It 
was built bv Jawid Khan in 1751. Jawid 
Khan was the confidential adviser of Kudsia 
Begam, mother of Emperor Ahmad Shah. 
He was murdered when Ahmad Shah was 
deposed and blinded by Ghulam Qadir. 
“The inscription on the mosque calls it the 
mosque of Bethlehem.” 

The Akbarabadi Mosque was situated 
between the Sonahri Mosque and the Fort 
Gate. It has been named after its* builder 
Akbarabadi Begam, wife of Emperor Shah 
Jahan. It was removed after 1857. 

The Sonala or Golden Mosque is so called 
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who was Bakhshi under Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah. Here sat Nadir Shah, the 
Persian invader, during the massacre of the 
inhabitants of Delhi in March 1739. 

The Jumma Masjid is supposed to be 
unrivalled as regards size. It is built of 
red sandstone mixed with white marble; 
but this takes away, to a certain extent, 
from its elegance and purity of effect. It 
is adorned with two noble minarets which 
rise to the height of 130 ft. According to 
Fergusson “it is one of the few mosques, 
either in India or elsewhete, that is designed 
to produce a pleasing effect externally.” “ It 
is raised on a lofty basement, and its three 
gateways, combined with the four angle 
towers and the frontispiece and domes of 
the mosque itself, make up a design where 
all the parts are pleasingly subordinated to 
one another, but at the same time produce 
a whole of great variety and elegance. Its 
principal gateway is a noble portal.” \ he 
gateways are crowned with galleries on the 
roof of which are fifteen marble domes, the 
spires being tipped with gold. “Above 



Interior of Moti Masjid, Delhi. 

from its three gilt domes. It was built in these are six fluted marble minarets with 
1721 by Roshan-ud-daulah Jafar Khan, open arched chambers at the top, and 



















Jumma Masjid, Delhi. 


surmounted with gilt pinnacles. 1 ' The 
three gateways are approached by three 
grand flights of steps. The massive doors 
are coated with brass arabesques half an 
inch thick, leading to a majestic quadr¬ 
angle 400 ft. square, with a marble basin 
and fountain in the centre. The front or 
western covered hall of the mosque contains 
the pulpit and “Kiblagah” or prayer niche 
pointing towards Mecca. The mosque 
proper is 201 ft. long and 120 ft. broad. 
The Arabic inscription gives the date as 
1658 A.D., the year of Shah Jahan’s depo¬ 
sition by Aurangzeb. The mosque was 
completed in 6 years by 5,000 workmen. 
At the north eastern corner is a pavilion 
which contains some pretended relics of 
Muhammad. There is a Koran written in 
Kufik in the seventh century A.D., one 
written by the Imam Husain, another 
written by the Imam Hasan ; the Kafsh - 
i-Mubarak or the Slipper of the Prophet; 
Kadam-ul-Mubarak or Foot-print of the 
Prophet, etc. The two minarets contain 
staircases; and a clear and magnificent 
view of the city can be had from the top, 
the Kutab, 11 miles away in the south, 
being visible. 

The mosque is under the management of 
a Committee appointed by Government, 


subject to the control of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the District. It was repaired 
by Government some 70 or 80 years ago. 
Recently it has been successfully restored 
under Government supervision by means of 
donations from the Nawabs of Rampur and 
Bahawalpur. 

The Fatehpuri Mosque at the western 
end of the Chandni Chauk was built in 
1650 by Fatehpuri Begam, wife of Shah 
Jahan. It is made of red sand-stone and 
has two minarets 105 ft. high. 

The Kala or Kalan Masjid , or Black 
Mosque is to the south of Delhi near the 
Turkman Gate. It is looked upon as one 
of the most perfect specimens of the age of 
Feroz Shah Tughlak. “On the outside, the 
building consists of two stories of which the 
lower, forming a kind of plinth to the actual 
place of worship, is 28 ft. high, the total 
height to the top of the battlements being 
66 ft.” The mosque is approached by a 
flight of steps and consists of a courtyard, 
surrounded by a simple arcade on three 
sides, supported by plain squared pillars of 
quartzose stone, with a dripstone over the 
arches, and by a mosque chamber on the 
west. The corner tower and outer walls 
are all sloped inwards; and the mosque 
has no minarets. On the left side of the 
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road facing the mosque is the tomb of Turk¬ 
man Shah, “a militant saint of the ist period 
of Muhammadan conquest and settlement, 
who was styled the ‘Sun of Devotees’.** He 
died in 1240, but his memory has been kept 
alive by the Turkman Gate which has been 
named after him. A little to the north is 
a small enclosure which contains two graves. 
'The larger one is supposed to be the last 
resting place of Reziah Begam, usually 
called Sultan Reziah, the first Empress of 
India. 

'The Chaubarji Mosque is “so called from 
^he four domed corner rooms which once 
stood upon the raised platform.” It belongs 
to the age of Firoz Shah Tughlak. It 
probably stood outside Kushk-i-Shikar, or 
Country Palace of Feroz Shah. 

The Delhi Municipal Hospital , called 
after Lord Dufferin, is on the east of the 
Jumma Masjid. From the Hospital the 
Dariba Bazar leads to the Chandni Chunk , 
‘upon which it formerly opened through 
the Khuni Durwazah, or the Bloody Gate, 
so called from the terrible massacre which 
took place near it, under the orders of 
Nadir Shah. 'That portion of the Chandni 
Chauk which extends from the fort to the 
Dariba was originally known as the Urdu 
or military bazar. West of the Dariba, 
was the Phul-ki-Mundi y or flower market, 
which extended as far as the Kotwali, 
followed by the Jauhii or Jewellers’ bazar 
and Chandni Chauk proper. The Chandni 
Chauk was the finest market in the East 
when Bernier visited it in 1655. It “contain¬ 
ed the product of every country in the 
world, for here thronged the rich and the 
gay, here the ‘wealth of Ind’ changed 
hands.” 

The Mor Sarai , in Queen’s Road, stands 
near the railway station. It was built by 
the Municipal Committee at a cost 
of Rs. 100,570 Indian travellers may take 
up their quarters here. 

Close by are the Queen's Gardens , formerly 
called the Begam’s gardens. They face the 
railway stations on the north and have the 
Chandni Chauk on the south. In them a 
huge stone elephant stands on a raised 
platform, which has an inscription on it 
stating that it was brought from Gwalior, 
and set up by Emperor Shah Jahan outside 
the south gate of his new palace (1645). 

The Northbrook Clock Tower stands on 


the site of the Caravan Sarai of the 
Princess Jahanara Begam, also called 
Padishah Begam, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan. The Sarai “was considered by 
Bernier one of the finest buildings in Delhi 
and was compared by him with the Palais 
Royal, because of its arcades below and 
rooms with a gallery in front above.” 

Outside the Cashmere Gate, and about 
300 yards to the north of the city are the 
pretty Kudsia Gardens on the bank of the 
Jamuna. These were constructed by Kudsi 
Begam, mother of Emperor Ahmad Shah. 
"The walls which once surrounded the 
gardens have been removed for the most 
part, but the fine though ruined gateway 
still remains. A pretty mosque stands near 
the south-east corner of the public recrea¬ 
tion grounds. 

The Jain or Saraogi Temple of Delhi is 
about 200 yards to the north-west of the 
Jumma Masjid, and stands upon a high- 
walled platform* It has a small marble 
court “surrounded by a stucco colonnade in 
front of the temple proper.” The ceiling 
and walls of the temple are elaborately 
gilded, and are supported by two rows of 
small marble columns. In the centre is a 
“pyramidal platform in three tiers,” on 
which has been placed a small figure of 
[? Mahavira] “seated beneath an elaborate 
ivory canopy.” The porch of the temple 
is elegantly decorated. “The exquisite 
device of filling in the back of the struts 
which support the architrave beneath the 
dome with foliated tracery” has been 
specially commended by Fergusson. 

Sights around Delhi : 

The city of Firozabad :—It extended in 
the west to the Kalan Musjid and probably 
spread two miles north and south. The 
citadel called the Kohtila of Firoz Shah 
stood on the bank of the Jumna. The city 
contains the Pillar of Asoka and Firoz 
Shah’s Juma Musjid. The Kohtila or fortress 
was also called the Kushk-iShikar , or Hunt¬ 
ing Palace. Its three stories diminish in 
area as they rise. 

The Lat or Pillar of Asoka was erected 
on the top of a building in the Kohtila. It 
is broken at the top. Cunningham calls it the 
Delhi-Siwalik Pillar, as it was brought from 
Tophar at the foot of the Siwalik Hills 
(near Umballa). It is a monolith of pink 
sandstone. Firoz Shah caused it to be 
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removed from Tophar to Delhi at a consider¬ 
able cost, and with great ingenuity and 
patience. When it was set up, the top was 
ornamented with friezes of black and white 
stone surmounted by a Kalas or gilded 
copper cupola. From this it received the 
name of Minar-i-Zarin or Golden Minaret. 
The pillar is 9 ft. 4 in. round at the base, and 
6 ft. 6 in. at the top. Its height above the 
platform is 37 ft. The four Pali inscriptions 
of Asoka prohibiting the taking of life, date 
from the middle of the third century B.C., 
and “are among the oldest existing records 
of India.” Firoz Shah assembled all the 
learned men of the day to decipher the 
inscriptions, but they failed. Ziauddin 
Barni records a very funnj' incident in this 
connexion. “Many Brahmans and Hindu 
devotees were invited to read them, but no 
one was able. It is said that certain infidel 
Hindus interpreted them, stating that no 
one should be able to remove the obelisk 
from its place till there should arise in the 
latter days a Muhammadan king, named 
Sultan Firoz.” Besides this, there are two 
other inscriptions of the Chauhan Prince, 
Visala Deva. One is two and a half feet 
above the Buddhist record, and the other 
is immediately below it. Both are dated 
1220 Samvat, or 1164 A.D. The other ins¬ 
criptions on it are of little interest. 

Another pillar of Asoka stands on the 
Ridge, about 200 yds. to the south of Hindu 
Rao's House. From a tablet on the pedestal 
we learn that this pillar was originally 
erected at Meerut, in the third century B.C. 
by king Asoka. It was removed from this 
place to Delhi by Firoz Shah in 1356 A.D., 
and placed in the Kushk-i-Shikar Palace. 
It is called the Delhi-Meerut Pillar to distin¬ 
guish it from the Lat in the Kohtila. It 
was thrown down and broken into five 
pieces by an explosion early in the eighteenth 
century. It was set upon the Ridge by the 
British Government in 1867. 

The Jumma Masjid of Firoz Shah “consist¬ 
ed of arcades of several rows of arches 
round an open central court. In the centre 
of the court was a sunken octagonal 
structure, round which was incised the 
record of Firoz Shah’s reign, and more 
particularly, of the public works executed 
by him. On December 31, 1398, Timur 
halted here “for the purpose of devotions” 
on his way from Delhi to Meerut. Near 


about this mosque Emperor Alamgir II was 
murdered in 1761. 

The Idgah is west of the city about a 
mile from the walls. Behind it to the south 
is the Dargah of the Kadam Sharif or Holy 
Footprint (also called Farash Khana ) 
which contains the tomb of Prince Fateh 
Khan, built by his father Firoz Shah 
in 1375. The sacred imprint is said to 
have been sent to Firoz Shah by the 
Khalifa of Bagdad. It is placed on the 
grave of the prince in a trough of water. 
Hard by is the Mausoleum and College of 
Ghaziuddin Khan , eldest son of the first 
Nizamul-Mulk of Hyderadad. “The court¬ 
yard is surrounded on three sides by a 
double tier of chambers for students.” “On 
the west side the mosque, built of very deep 
coloured red sandstone, and with very 
rounded domes, fills the centre, and the 
south of it is the grave of the founder, 
enclosed by a beautiful pierced screen of 
fawn coloured stone, with doors elaborately 
carved with flowers.” 

Indrapat, or Purana Killa (Old Fort) is 
two miles south of the Delhi Gate. It was 
built on the site of the mythical Indraprastha 
by Emperors Sher Shah and Humayun. 
The Lai Durwazah, or the Red-Gate, a 
beautiful “gate-way of stone and red sand¬ 
stone, formed the north-gate of the Delhi 
of Sher Shah (1540 A.D.). The fort was 
repaired by Humayun who changed its 
name to Dinpanah (Asylum of the Faith). 
The walls of the Old Fort are in ruins 
for the most part. The south gate of 
Purana Killa leads nothwards to the back 
of the Mosque of Sher Shah , called the Killa 
Kohna Mosque. The facade of the Mosque 
is about 150 ft. long, and is “the most 
striking bit of coloured decoration at Delhi.” 
It is built of very deep red sandstone, inlaid 
with marble and slate,” “and covered with 
inscriptions, texts from the Koran in the 
Nashk and Kufik characters.” The pen- 
dentives below the dome are extremely 
fine. “The white marble Kiblah is covered 
with texts, which are marvels of caligraphy.” 
The octagonal pavilions in the angle towers 
at the back of the mosque are superbly 
ornamented. To the south is the Sher 
Mandalj an octagonal building of red 
sandstone, 70 ft. high. In 1556 A.D. 
Humayun fell down the stair-case of it and 
died of his injuries a few days afterwards. 
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Mausoleum of Safdar Jung, Delhi. 


Tombs : —The tomb of Flumayun is about 
one mile south of Purana Killa. It is reached 
through two gateways, the first of which is 
built of red sandstone. On the left side of 
the second door is a placard which says that 
the tomb was built by Hamidah' Bano 
Begam, also called Haji Begum, wife of 
Hurhayun. It took sixteen years to build, 
and cost fifteen lakhs of rupees. Haji Begum 
lies buried in the north-east corner of the 
building. It also contains the graves of the 
hapless Dara Shukoh, and of the Emperors 
Jahandar Shah, Farruk Siyar and Alamgir II. 
The mausoleum stands upon a raised plat¬ 
form. It has a large central octagon, sur¬ 
mounted by a dome with octagonal towers 
of unequal sides at the angles. The plan 
of this building has been adopted at the Taj, 
but the former wants the “depth and poetry” 
of that “dream in marble.” “It is, however, 
a noble tomb, and anywhere else must be 
considered a wonder.” Humayun’s cenotaph 
which bears no inscription is of white 
marble. When Delhi was stormed by the 
British troops in 1857, Bahadur Shah took 
refuge here, and then surrendered to Major 
Hodson. 

The Mausoleum of Nawab Safdar Jung 
is six miles from the city, and five miles from 
the Kutab Minar. He was wazir to the 


Emperor Ahmad Shah. He engaged in a 
war with the Rohillas and was defeated in 
a great battle (1750). He died in 1753, and 
this mausoleum was erected by his son 
Shujah-ud-daulah at a cost of three lakhs of 
rupees. It is built of red sandstone and 
stucco. It contains a sarai for travellers on 
the left of the entrance, and a mosque on 
the right. It is about a hundred feet square. 
The general arrangement of the tomb is like 
that of the Mausoleum of the Taj. 

The Kutab Minar , with the Mosque of 
Quwwat-ul-Islam and other buildings around 
it, is about eleven miles from the Ajmere 
Gate. The site of the Minar is supposed 
to be the original Hindu city of Dilhi, 
probably the Fort of Lalkot built by 
Anangapal II (1052 A.D.). The mosque 
(Quwwat-ul-Islam) and the buildings are 
the work of Kutab-ud-din Aibak and 
Altamash of the Slave Dynasty, and Ala-ud- 
din Khilji. Kutab-ud-din built the innermost 
court of the mosque and the screen of arches 
facing the west of the court; Altamash 
completed the Kutab Minar and added the 
outer arches of the screen north and south of 
those of Kutab-ud-din ; and Alauddin Khilji 
built the * handsome Alai Darwazah almost 
under the Kutab Minar, extended the south 
corridor (built by Altamash) east and north, 
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Collonade of Hindu Pillars, Delhi 


and carried the screen of arches further 
north. 

The Kutab Minar looks like a tower of 
victory. The popular legend is that it was 
built by Prithvi Raj, that his daughter might 
view the Jamuna from its top. The theory 
now accepted by scholars is that the Minar 
derives its name from the saint named Shah 
yutb-i-din (the Polestar of the Faith). Cun¬ 
ningham has conclusively proved that it 
is entirely of Muhammadan origin. I he 
basement story was begun by Kutab-ud-din. 
The Minar “rises in a succession of five 
stories marked by corbelled balconies and 
decorated with bands of inscriptio ».” The 
inscriptions mention the names of the first 
Kings of Delhi, Muhammad Ghori, Alta- 
mash, Feroz Shah and Sikandar Lodi. “ The 
three first are of red sandstone with semi¬ 
circular and angular flutings.” 'Die two 
upper stories were almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1368 A.D. by Feroz Shah, who also added 
a cupola. It was again restored by Sikandar 
Lodi in 1503. The Minar was seriously 
injured and Feroz Shah’s cupola thrown 
down by the earthquake of August 31, 1803. 
It was restored by the British Government 
in 1829, and an entirely new cupola 
(designed by Captain Smith R. E.) was 


erected, but it has been 
removed since. The 
height of the Minar is 
238 ft. The diameter 
of the base is 47 ft. 
3 in. and that of the 
top about 9 ft. There 
are three . hundred and 
seventy-nine steps lead¬ 
ing to the top. A fine 
and extensive view can 
be had from the top. 

I he Mosque of Quiv - 
7 vat-iil -1 slam or Might 
of Islam, was begun by 
Kutab-ud-din imme¬ 
diately after the capture 
of Delhi by the Muham¬ 
madans. A long ins¬ 
cription over the inner 
arch-way of the eastern 
entrance says that it 
was built by Kutab- 
ud-din. It occupies the 
platform on which 
once stood Prithvi 
Raj’s Hindu Temple, pulled down by 
the Muhammadans. It is mentioned in 
the inscription that the materials of the 
mosque were obtained from the demolition 
of twenty-seven “idolatrous temples.” A 
large cloistered court in the south was added 
by Altamash, and Alauddin built a large 
court further east, entered by the Alai 
Darwazah. The main entrance of the 
mosque leads to the courtyard (142 ft. X 
108 ft.), which is surrounded by cloisters 
formed of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain pillars 
placed upon one another. The glory of 
the mosque consists in “the great range of 
arches on the western side, extending north 
and south for about 385 ft. and consisting of 
three greater and eight smaller arches, the 
central one being twenty two feet wide and 
fifty-three feet high.” (Fergusson). The 
mosque is unrivalled for “the graceful beauty 
of the flowered tracery which covers its 
walls.” lbn Batuta, the celebrated African 
traveller who visited the mosque a hundred 
and fifty years after its erection, wrote,—“It 
is very large, and in beauty and extent has 
no equal.” The Hindus sometimes call it 
the Thakurdwara and Chausath Khamba, 
or the Sixty-four Pillared. The Iron Pillar 
in the court of the mosque is “one of the 
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Mayo Gate and Iron Pillar, Delhi. 


most interesting memorials of Hindu supre¬ 
macy in all India.” It is a solid shaft of 
wrought iron 23 ft. 8 in. high, the diameter 
is about ij-ft. On it is incised the eulogy of 
Chandra Gupta II, surnamed Vikramaditya, 
of the Gupta Dynasty (who reigned from 375 
to 413 A.D.) From it we learn that “when 
warring in the Vanga countries, he breasted 
and destroyed the enemies confederate 
against him.” “The same document is the 
only authority for the fact that he crossed the 
‘seven mouths of the Indus’, and vanquished 
in battle a nation called Vahlika, which 
apparently occupied part of the Punjab.” 
Anangapal, the Tomara King, removed it 
from its original position, probably at 
Mathura, and set it up in 1052 A.D. as an 
adjunct to a group of temples, from the 
materials of which the Muhammadans after¬ 
wards constructed the great mosque (V. A. 
Smith). 

The Tomb 0/ Altamash (dated 1235 A.D.) 
behind the north-west corner of the mosque, 
is built of red sandstone. The interior is 
profusely decorated with carving, and ins¬ 
cribed with beautifully written passages of 
the Koran. “It is interesting as being the 
oldest tomb known to exist in India” 
(Fergusson). 



Tomb of Altamash, Delhi, 
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The A l 7 i Darwazah “is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of external poly¬ 
chromatic decoration not merely in India, 
but in the whole world.” It is a square 
building of red sandstone, richly decorated 
with patterns in low relief. The carving 
of the interior is simple, magnificent and 
unrivalled. 

The Tomb of Imam Muhammad Ali (of 
Meshhed) called Imam Zamin (dated 1537) 
is to the east. It is a pretty building of 
red sandstone, eighteen feet square. 

The Alai Minar , about 140 yds. north of 
the Kutab Minar is built of large rough 
stones, “put in anyhow.” It is 87 ft. high 
above the level ground. When complete it 
would have been five hundred feet high. 
Alauddin stopped the building probably 
in 1312. 

Metcalfe House , about a quarter mile 
from the Kutab Minar, was the tomb of 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, foster-brother to 
Akbar. 

The Tomb of Adham Khan is southwest of 
the Qutb. Adham was put to death by 
Emperor Akbar for killing the latter’s foster- 
brother. He was thrown down the terrace 
of a lofty building. 

The observatory of Jay Sinha II, the 
astronomer King of Jaypur, is about five 
miles from the Kutab. It is popularly 
called the Jantar Mantar. It was cons¬ 
tructed in 1724 A.D. The great equatorial 
dial, named the Samrat Yantra, still exists. 
The whole building is now in ruins. The 
Jaipur State intends to restore it thoroughly, 
as also the same “King’s Observatory at 
Benares. 

The reservoir of llauz-i-Khas was cons¬ 
tructed by Alauddin Khilji in 1293 A.D. 
It is two miles north of the Kutab. In 1354 
it was cleared out and repaired by Feroz 
Shah, who built a college near it. 

The Tomb of Nizamuddin Auliyz is about 
a mile frovv Purana Killa. There are many 
other tombs and sacred buildings round it. 
Thirty yards from it is the Chausath Kham- 
bhe, the Tomb of Aziz Kokaltash, foster- 
brother to Emperor Akbar. The cenotaph 
of Aziz bears the date 1623 A.D. West of 
Chausath Khambhe there is an enclosure 
containing the Dargah of Nizamuddin. The 
tomb of Amir Khusru the poet is worthy 
of notice. His real name was Abu-al- 
Hasan, and the sweetness of his poetry won 


for him the title of Tuti i-llind, “Nightin¬ 
gale of Hindusthan.” He flourished in the 
reign of Alauddin Khilji, and died in 1315. 
North of the tomb of Khusru is a tall white 
marble slab inscribed with the Moslem 
creed and eighteen Persian couplets. Close 
by is the tomb of Mirza Jahangir, son of 
Emperor Akbar II. On the left of the 
entrance to the enclosure is the tomb of 
Emperor Muhammad Shah I (1712-1748). 
To the south is the tomb of Jahanara, 
daughter of Shah Jahan and companion of 
his captivity. The headstone of the tomb 
bears a Persian inscription supposed to have 
been written by the Princess herself. “Let 
nothing but green grass cover my grave: 
grass is the best covering of the grave of 
the meek.” Ali Gauhar Mirza, son of Shah 
Alam II lies buried on the left of this tomb, 
and Jamila Nisa, daughter of Akbar II, on 
the right. 

Nizamuddin was the greatest of the 
Chishti saints. His tomb is of white 
marble. On the north is a well, 39 ft. 
deep, blessed by the saint, so that no one 
diving in it is drowned. Men and boys 
jump into it from a height of 50 ft. for a 
few pice of buckshish from tourists. 

The fort and city of Tughlakabad is more 
than four miles to the east of the Kutab. 
The fort has thirteen gates and contains 
seven tanks and the ruins of the Jumma 
Masjid and the Brij Mandir. It was com¬ 
menced in 1321 and finished in 1323 A.D. 
The tomb of Tughlak Shah, in the midst 
of an artificial lake, and “surrounded by 
a pentagonal outwork,” communicates with 
the fort by a causeway 600 ft. long. Inside 
are the cenotaphs of Tughlak Shah, his 
£)ueen, and their son Juna Khan, afterwards 
Muhammad Tughlak. A causeway runs 
to Adilabad, the fort of Muhammad 
Tughlak. 

Delhi in 1857:—The Mutiny at Delhi 
was the direct outcome of the revolt of the 
Sepoys at Meerut. On the evening of May 
10th, 1857, the 3rd Native Cavalry, and the 
11th and 20th Sepoy Infantry Regiments 
revolted at Meerut, set fire to the 
houses of their European officers, and 
fled to Delhi, where the Native Cavalry 
cut down the Europeans, they came 
across, and then made their way to 
the Fort, and induced the 38th Native 
Infantry to rise. The Church was destroyed 
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Capture of Bahadur Shah, King of Delhi, by Captain Hodson. 
(From an old steel engraving). 


and all Christians met with put to death. 
The 54th Native Infantry next joined the 
48th, and allowed their officers to be shot 
down. Major Abbot with the 74th Native 
Infantry failed to make any impression on 
the rebels ; and Delhi, with its fortified 
palace and strong city wall, was left in 
their hands. 

Instantly measures were taken to con¬ 
centrate the European troops and loyal 
Native Regiments upon Delhi. The Karnal 
and Meerut Brigades under Sir H. Barnard 
defeated the rebels at Badli-ki-Sarai, and 
the British gained possession of “the Ridge” 
whence *hey directed all operations against 
Delhi. Strong picquets supported by guns 
were established at Hindu Rao’s House, 
the adjacent (small) observatory and the 
Flag-Staff Power, and at all points open 
to attack. Between the 12th and 18th 
June the British positions were attacked 
by the mutineers four times, in front and 
rear; and again on the 23rd. On the 14th 


of July fierce fightings took place near 
Hindu Rao’s House. 

General Nicholson’s column from the 
Punjab arrived on 14th August. The mu¬ 
tineers were utterly routed at Najafgharh, 
whither they had gone to intercept a siege 
train coming from Ferozepur. The English 
being now in sufficient force, it was thought 
necessary to concentrate “all the breaching 
power on a portion of the walls.” The 
Mori, Cashmere and Water Bastions were 
selected for a frontal attack. Light and 
heavy batteries were constructed to storm 
the enemy’s positions. On the nth Septem¬ 
ber the walls of Delhi began to give way, 
“and whole yards of parapets came down.” 
On the 12th September the Water Bastion 
was “pounded into ruins.” On the 13th 
the breaches were declared practicable. 
On the 14th four columns advanced to the 
attack. Nicholson gave orders to storm the 
breach near the Cashmere Bastion. The 
1st and 2nd columns ascended the glacis. 
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Bahadur Shall, the last king of Delhi. 

(From an old steel engraving). 

The rebels opened a murderous ftre, but the 
columns persevered ; and Nicholson mount¬ 
ed the wall, and the breach was carried 
and the 1st column posted itself at the 
Main Guard. The 2nd column cleared the 
ramparts to the Mori Bastion, and then 
took the Kabul Gate. From the Lahore 
Gate the rebel guns played havoc in the 
British ranks. Nicholson fell in an attempt 
to storm this Gate. 

The 3rd column was to enter Delhi 
through the Cashmere Gate, which was to 
be blown open. The explosion party coolly 
laid and adjusted the powder bags in the 
teeth of a hot fire of musketry. The hose 
was fired but not before several brave men 
had been killed, and the Cashmere Gate 
was shattered, and the 3rd column marched 
through it. The walls of Delhi were won 
and the whole city was pacified after six 
days’ severe street fighting. On the 21st 



Zen at Mahal, Queen of Delhi. 

(From an old steel engraving). 

Emperor Bahadur Shah II was captured, 
and subsequently deported to Rangoon. 
Two of his sons and a grandson were also 
captured and shot by Hodson, and their 
bodies exposed for 24 hours in front of the 
Kotwali. 

The Mutiny Memorial “was erected to 
commemorate the events of the siege, the 
names of the regiments and batteries who 
served in it, and of the officers who died in 
the performance of their duty.” It is an 
octagonal Gothic Spire, standing on three 
gradually diminishing platforms. To the 
north of the Ridge is the plain of Bawari, 
the scene of the Durbar of January 1st, 
1877, and of the Coronation Durbar of 
January 1st, 1903. 

(Mainly ba*ed upon Fanshaive, V . A. Smithy 
and Fergusaon.) 


B. C. M. 
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DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, EX-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M. A. 


O NE of the first acts of President Taft, 
after assuming charge of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, was to 
offer to President Eliot of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, the high office of Ambassador to 
Great Britain. The offer was greeted with 
general approval throughout the land, it 
being the almosf universal feeling that Dr. 
Eliot .was the one man in the nation, best 
fitted to fill this honorable and responsible 
position. The regret was deep and wide¬ 
spread, both in America and in Great 
Britain, when it was learned that he had 
declined the appointment. However, his 
refusal to go to the Court of St. James as 
the representative of his country, did not 
mean that his country would lose his 
service. He simply elected to serve at home 
instead of abroad, and indeed it would be 
difficult to point out any other American, 
who is steadily and all the while rendering 
to his nation more valuable or more 
honored service, by voice and by pen, as a 
leader not only in matters educational, but 
in everything pertaining to the nation’s 
higher life, than D,r. Eliot. 

Harvard University, located in Cam¬ 
bridge, near to Boston, is the oldest, one 
of the largest, and quite the mo$t famous 
and influential university in America* Dr. 
Eliot was its president for just forty years, 
until his resignation, something over two 
years ago. This means that he was chosen 
to that important position very young,—at 
the early age of thirty-five. 

He was b6rn in Boston, his father having 
been a Mayor of that City, and a member 
of the United States Congress. His educa¬ 
tion was received in the schools of Boston, 
in Harvard College, and in Europe. His 
special training was in chemistry, in which 
he made himself a master and an authority. 
His first teaching was done as a tutor in 
mathematics at Harvard, then as assistant 


professor of mathematics and chemistry at 
Harvard, and later as professor of Analyti¬ 
cal Chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in Boston. After four years 
of very successful work there, he was chosen 
to the position which he filled so long 
and with such distinction, as President of 
Harvard. 

Nearly all the preceding presidents of the 
institution, had been men of distinction, 
generally of literary distinction, and far 
along in years. It was a great innovation 
to choose one who was so young, who was 
practically unknown to the world, and 
whose special training and work had been 
those of a scientist. 

A friend of the college, who feared that 
he had not sufficient maturity, said warn- 
ingly to the Board of Overseers, when they 
were considering whether or not they should 
elect him to so responsible a position : 

“ Remember he is a very young man, he will live 
long enough to leave momentous effects upon the 
history of the institution. You should be doubly sure 
that you are getting the right man." 

But they knew his quality, and the bold 
step which they took has been abundantly 
justified. 

Harvard College was established in 1636, 
only sixteen years after the first settlement 
of New England by the English. A very 
large number of the most distinguished men 
of the United States, in all departments of 
public life, have received their education 
within its walls. Its growth during Dr. 
Eliot’s presidency, was remarkable. When 
he entered upon his office, there were hardly 
more than 1000 students, with a faculty of 
instruction numbering 58, and invested 
funds amounting to about 2,250,000 dollars. 
Now the students number more than 5000, 
distributed among the various departments 
as follows: Undergraduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 2217, Graduate School of Arts 
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and Sciences, 463, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 72, Divinity School, 
52, Law School, 802, Medical School, 278, 
Dental School, 116, University Extension, 
including Summer School, 1106. The faculty 
of instruction now numbers 634, and the 
invested funds of the University now reach 
the great sum of 23,000,000, dollars. 

Soon after President Eliot entered upon 
his office, it began to be rumored that new 
methods, revolutionary methods, were afoot, 
such as caused the quiet, staid, old-fashion¬ 
ed conservatives upon the Faculty, to shake 
their heads doubtfully, if not ominously. 
“How is it,” they began to ask, “that we 
have been going on in the same orderly and 
approved paths for two or three centuries, 
and now, within three or four months, this 
young man proposes to disturb everything, 
and change all our methods.” 

In 1870, a year after the new president 
began his work, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
then a professor in the Medical School, 
wrote,— 

“King Log has made room for King Stork. Mr. 
Eliot makes tne Governing Corporation meet twice a 
month instead of once. He comes to all the meet¬ 
ings of the Faculty, and keeps us up until 11 or 12 
o’clock at night, discussing new arrangements. He 
shows an extraordinary knowledge of all that relates 
to every department of the University. We are some 
of us disposed to think him perhaps a little too much 
in a hurry.” 

A year later still, Dr. Holmes wrote again, - 

“Our president has turned the whole University 
over like a cake. There never was such a bouleversc- 

ment as that in our Medical faculty. It is so 

curious to see a young man like Eliot with an orga¬ 
nized brain, a firm will, a grave calm, dignified pre¬ 
sence, taking the reins ot our classical coach-and- 
four: feeling the horses’ mouths, putting a chock on 
this one’s capers, and touching that one with the 
lash; turning up everywhere, in every faculty, on 
every public occasion, at every dinner, and taking 
it all as if he had been born a President.’ 

In truth, all this was not quite so strange 
as it looked at first sight, for it should be 
stated that the new president was not acting 
blindly in his reforms. As a fact, while 
pursuing his studies in Chemistry in Europe, 
during the years 1863 to 1865, he had 
devoted much time to the investigation of 
educational systems and methods, and there¬ 
fore had become possessed of a wide and 
solid basis of knowledge on which to build 
his later plans for educational improvements 
at Harvard. 


But even more important than his 
knowledge, was his ability, his natural 
fitness for large administrative work. As 
Dr. Holmes suggested, he had been ‘born 
a president.’ He had been endowed with 
extraordinary organizing and executive 
talent,—with that highest administrative 
quality which enables its possessor to grasp 
every scheme, no matter how large it may 
be, in its entirety, and at the same time in 
its most minute details. Boldness, careful¬ 
ness, efficiency, and economy, have all been 
combined in his administration. It has been 
well said of him that 

“his gift for leadership, his discrimination in the 
choice of men, and his power to conceive and execute 
great plans, have made him the most conspicuous 
figure during the last forty years, in the field of 
American Education.” 

His reorganization of the institution at 
whose head he was placed, was thorough, 
extending throughout all its departments. 
He introduced new methods of instruction. 
He set out to obtain the best teachers that 
could be found in the country, and to this 
end, secured the payment of higher salaries. 
He planned new, larger, and better furnished 
laboratories, and museums and buildings. 
He called for larger financial resources. He 
was one of the earliest and strongest 
advocates of the elective system, that is, a 
system which gives to courses of study much 
greater variety and elasticity than was 
formerly permitted. He constantly en¬ 
couraged advanced or graduate (post¬ 
graduate) study, and built up a large 
graduate department in the University. He 
labored to promote the highest standards 
of education, insisting that a degree obtained 
at Harvard must be made to rank as high, 
must mean as thorough scholarship, as good 
work done and much of it, as a corres¬ 
ponding degree granted by any University 
in the world. 

At the same time, he equally insisted that 
Harvard must be thoroughly democratic in 
its education, giving as cordial welcome, 
and furnishing as full and complete facilities 
for culture and training to the poor as to 
the rich, to the black as to the white. Thus 
while the University includes among its 
students, the sons of many of the richest 
men of the country, it includes many others, 
who pay their way partly or wholly by their 
own earnings, and it is seldom or never 
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without negro students in its classes, who 
are treated with the same consideration by 
their teachers and by the university officials 
as sons of millionaires, or of men holding 
the highest public positions in the nation. 

It is interesting to notice that many 
students from foreign countries come to 
Harvard. A considerable number of the 
men who are now occupying distinguished 
positions in the government, the colleges 
and universities, the army and the navy of 
Japan, are Harvard graduates. The same 
is true of a somewhat smaller number of the 
public men who are creating the New 
China. 

I trust it will not be out of place, if in 
this connection, I invite the attention of the 
people of India to Harvard and other 
American Universities, as places offering 
unsurpassed educational advantages, to such 
Indian young men as desire to go abroad 
for study. It is gratifying to know that a 
very considerable number of such, are 
already in this country. At the present 
time, there are four at Harvard, of whom 
Dr. Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit, in that 
University, writes :— 

“They have all passed good examinations, and 1 
have excellent accounts, not only of their studies, 
but also of their behavior.” 

Professor Lamman adds farther: — 

“There are many difficult questions besetting the 
present and future of India, no less than of the United 
States, but I believe that if a good number of men, 
such as these four, men of good health, of good 
intelligence, of good character and high moral pur¬ 
pose, can be sent to this country, no more effective 
way can be found to secure for India a release from 
many of the worst misfortunes which now distress all 
lovers of that great land.” 

One of the good results of Dr. Eliot’s visit 
to India may well be that of calling atten¬ 
tion anew to America, as a place for the 
education of Indian young men. 

With all the great service that Dr. Eliot 
has rendered to Harvard University, he has 
not confined his interest or his efforts to that 
institution ; on the contrary, his services to 
education have been as wide as the nation. 
To an extraordinary degree, he has kept 
himself in touch with ail the educational 
forces and interests and the leading edu¬ 
cational men of the land. Thus he has made 
his influence felt powerfully in moulding the 
whole of American higher education, literary, 
scientific, technical, medical, law, socio¬ 


logical, and even theological; nor has his 
influence stopped at advanced education, 
but has been felt almost as strongly in 
secondary and even primary education. 

During the later years of his career too, 
he has taken a prominent and an increasing 
part in public affairs, entirely outside of the 
educational field. The improvement of 
municipal government in America, and the 
great and pressing questions connected with 
the relations of capital and labor, and the 
great movement for the abolition or limi¬ 
tation of wars by international arbitration, 
have especially engaged his attention. On 
these subjects few men have spoken or # 
written with riper knowledge or greater 
weight of judgment. It was on account 
of the high place he holds as a leader of 
public thought in these and other directions, 
as well as his eminence as an educator, that 
he was urged by President Taft to become 
the representative of his country at the 
Court of St. James. 

Besides having received honorary degrees 
from a number of leading universities, Dr. 
Eliot has been made a member of the 
Legion of Honor of France, and has been 
decorated by the Mikado of Japan, with 
the Order of the Rising Sun, and by the 
German Emperor with the Order of the 
Crown Vf Prussia. 

He has delivered many noteworthy 
addresses, scientific and other, and is the 
author of a number of books, among which 
are the following:—“A Manual of Quali¬ 
tative Chemical Analysis,” “A Manual of 
Inorganic Chemistry,” “Annual Reports” 
as President of Harvard University from 
1869 to 1909, “Educational Reform,” “More 
Money for the Public Schools,’*. “American 
Universities,” “A Happy Life,” “Four 
American Leaders,” “Five Contributions to 
American Civilization,” “The Future of 
Trade Unionism” and “Capitalism in a 
Democracy.” The titles of these books 
show the range of his thought and his 
interests. 

Dr. Eliot has been the personal friend and 
companion of many of the most distin¬ 
guished literary men and women of 
America, as Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Went¬ 
worth Higginson, and Julia Ward Howe. 
It has been said of him that in a sense, he 
is the sum of them all; that he combines 
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in himself their wit and wisdom, their 
geniality, their broad and sane outlook 
upon life, their high character. 

Five years ago, the Reverend Harold 
Rylett of London, published in the “Tri 
bune” an article entitled “Harvard and its 
Story” in which he said of Dr. Eliot: — 

“You feel, when with him, that you are in the 
presence of a man who enjoys all the gifts of the gods. 
Alert, resourceful, intellectually rich, spiritually whole¬ 
some, he is the very ideal man to mould the character 
of young men. He is the genuine type of an 
American gentleman, free, genial in his manner, 
sincere, cultured from top to toe, and without the 
smallest particle of affectation. In some respects, he 
is the most distinguished man in the United States. 
That he has had enormous influence upon the best 
men in the nation, the present movement for clean 
government, growing in power every day, is ample 
proof." 

Dr. George A. Gordon, the leading Con- 
gregationalist clergyman of Boston, thus 
speaks of Dr. Eliot: — 

“A more distinguished friend and servant, the 
American people have never known He is a mili¬ 
tant spirit and something more. The central quality 
of his being is constant, courageous, dominating 
disinterestedness. He contends earnestly for the 
faith that is in him, but his contention is always pure 
and high. He lives where the winds carry no dust, 
where the storms refresh and strengthen, where 
shining ideals break in upon the tumult of existence 
with their guidance and their peace. Like every 
man who appears in behalf of a permanent human 
interest with a new programme, President Eliot has 
encountered opposition. This opposition has been 
widespread, determined, persistent, conscientious. 
Long ago, he prevailed over all radical opposition by 
his personal strength, and by the justice and huma¬ 
nity of his cause. His extraordinary term of public 
service has been marked by the steadily increasing 
confidence of the people.” 

Dr. Eliot is father of the Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., the able and honored Presi¬ 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion. In religion, he (as well as his son) is 
a Unitarian, which means that he-is broad 
and progressive in his views, and in 
sympathy with what is best in all religious 
faiths. In the Brahmo and Arya Somajes 
of India, he feels much interest, and he has 
been specially commissioned by the Ame¬ 
rican Unitarian Association to bear to the 
Samajes, and to other progressive theists of 
India, the fraternal greetings and good will 
of the Unitarians of America. 

When Dr. Eliot reached his seventieth 
birthday a multitude of congratulations 
poured in upon him, and the following 
address, in a handsome volume, with the 


signatures of 9000 graduates of Harvard, 
was presented to him, Theodore Roosevelt 
heading the list of signers:— 

To Charles William Eliot, LL. D. 

On his Seventieth Birthday . 

“ As with undiminished power you pass the age of 
seventy, we greet you. 

Thirty-five years ago you were called to be Presi¬ 
dent of Harvard College. At the age of thirty-five 
you became the head of an institution whose history 
was long, whose traditions were firm, and whose 
leading counsellors were of twice your age. With 
prophetic insight you anticipated the movements of 
thought and life; your face was toward the coming 
day. In your imagination the college was already 
the university. 

You have upheld the old studies and uplifted the 
new. You have given a new definition to a liberal 
education. The university has become the expression 
of the highest intellectual forces of the present as well 
as of the past. 

You have held from the first that teacher and 
student alike grow strong through freedom. Work- 
ing eagerly with you and for you are men whose 
beliefs, whether in education or in religion, differ 
widely from your own, yet who know that in speaking 
out their beliefs they are not more loyal to themselves 
than to you. By your faith in a young man's use of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom you have given new 
dignity to the life of the college student. 

The universities and the colleges throughout the 
land, though some are slow to accept your principles 
and adopt your methods, all feel your power and 
recognize with gratitude your stimulating influence 
and your leadership. 

Through you the American people have begun to 
see that a university is not a cloLter for the recluse, 
but an expression of all that is best in the nation’s 
thought and character. From Harvard University 
men go into every part of our national life. To 
Harvard Lbiiversity come from the common schools, 
through paths that have been broadened by your 
work, the youth who have the capacity and the will 
to profit by her teaching. Your influence is felt in the 
councils of the teachers and in the education of the 
youngest child. 

As a son of New England you have sustained the 
traditions of her patriots and scholars. By precept 
and example > ou have taught that the first duty of 
every citizen is to his country. In public life, you 
have been independent and outspoken : in private 
life you have stood for simplicity. In the gieat and 
bewildering conflict of economic and social questions 
you have with clear head and firm voice spoken for 
the fundamental principles of democracy and the 
liberties of the people. 

More precious to the sons of Harvard than your 
services as educator or citizen is your character. Your 
outward reserve has concealed a heart more tender 
than you have trusted yourself to reveal. Defeat of 
your cherished plans has disclosed your patience and 
magnanimity and your willingness to bide your time. 

Eearless, just, and wise, of deep and simple faith, 
serene in affliction, self-restrained in success, unsus¬ 
pected by any man of self-interest, you command the 
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admiration of all men and the gratitude and loyalty 
of the sons of Harvard.” 

Three years ago, when Dr. Eliot was 
seventy four, the “New York Evening Post” 
said of him,— 

“President Eliot is admittedly a remarkable man in 
many ways, but nothing has more impressed his 
friends of lale than the way he preserves his health 
and strength. He has just returned home to Cam¬ 
bridge, after four weeks of steady travelling in the 
middle west, during which time he has made thirty- 
four public addresses, some of them of much import¬ 
ance and to large gatherings, and has attended 
twenty-four more or less formal luncheons and 
public dinners. All this might well be trying to a 
man of seventy-five, and some of his friends feared 
that this trip might exhaust his precious strength. 
Instead of that, however, when he returned last 
Monday, he was in perfect health.” 

In addition to all his other services, Pre¬ 
sident Eliot is showing the country how a 
man may carry enormous responsibilities 
and achieve great things all his life, and 
yet arrive at his seventy-fifth year neither a 
nervous invalid, nor a dyspeptic, without a 
sign of old age, and as able to do hard 
mental work as at any time in his career. 

Two years ago, when Dr. Eliot retired 
from the Presidency of Harvard, which he 
had held so long, the “New York World” 
paid to him the following high tribute: — 

“It is no derogation of the dignity of the high office 
of Chief Magistrate of the United States to say, that 
a term at the White House in Washington, could 


not have raised Dr. Eliot to a more elevated plane of 
public esteem, based on the attributes of proved moral 
courage, and constancy to exalted ideals, than he 
has attained through his long and able administration 
of Harvard. On the score of public services intelli¬ 
gently and fearlessly performed from a private station, 
Harvard's ex-president will deserve to rank with the 
nation's Chief Executive.” 

I must not close without citing one more 
testimony regarding the great American 
whose public career I have endeavored very 
briefly to sketch. The testimony shall be 
from the Hon. James Bryce, the British 
Ambassador to the United Sfates. On the 
occasion of Dr. Eliot’s laying down his 
great work at Harvard University, Embas¬ 
sador Bryce delivered an address before the 
Harvard Club in Chicago, in which he 
said : — 

“I have heard of a controversy in this country as to 
who is the most eminent man in the United States, 
and concerning him there seems to be a difference of 
opinion ; but 1 have never heard of any controversy 
relating to the second greatest man in the United 
States, and he is Charles W. Eliot. He is great 
because of his wisdom, his courage, his sense of 
justice, and his friendship. I have known him for 
thirty-nine years, and he is the best friend I ever 
knew.” 

I congratulate the people of India that for 
seven weeks, from December 3 until January 
26, they are to have among them this 
distinguished educator and friend of 
humanity. 


CORONATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


T he most unique occasion of the Coro¬ 
nation of His Majesty the King 
Emperor George V reminds us of 
our ancient system of coronation among 
the Hindus, which is partly followed even 
now in the Native States of India. A des¬ 
cription of the same may interest the 
readers of the Modern Review. 

The approval of the people a necessary 

CONDITION OF CORPORATION : 

In accordance with the old system of 
Ashramas, even the biggest Raja had 
to enter the Vanaprastha after having 
fully enjoyed the Garhastha Ashrama 
and having reigned successfully to the 


entire satisfaction of the Praja, the 
people. At the time of his retirement he 
would propose his eldest son, if he considered 
him to be the fittest, before an assembly of 
Brahtnanas, the feuditory chiefs and the 
citizens, to be his successor. The people 
judged the proposed Yuvaraja from his 
previous actions, which determined his 
valour, his piety and goodness, his charac¬ 
ter and conduct; and if it was found, 
in their opinion, that the proposed person 
would not be a useful raja for them, they 
would reject him inspite of their raja's pro¬ 
posal. Nay, even the raja himself would 
reject him and disinherit his own son if he 
was not useful for the nation and would 
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take (adopt) a brave one from among the 
commonest folk, as is evident from the 
following Shloka from the Ramayana as said 
by Shri Rama himself : — 

V kwrfq HWpf «HWft?ranftqi: i 

*nafaqr. » 

( ) i 

Trans .—The preservers of the people 
(rajas) do disinherit even their own sons, 
if they are not actively useful to the people, 
and adopt ordinary men if they are useful. 

If the raja failed to do this on account of 
his parental love, the people had the right 
of rejecting his proposal ; the following 
shloka from the same memorable epic indi¬ 
cates this: 

( 3T. tt. ) I 

Trans. —If this proposal of mine is becom¬ 
ing (of my wisdom) and if this deliberation 
m mine is well-made, then you, gentlemen, 
toay sanction this ; otherwise tell me what 
fodo; though it is my paternal love, yet 
if something else be useful then think it out. 

This vsas said by the great*.Raja Dashara- 
tha, the father of Shri Rama, when he pro¬ 
posed Rama as his successor before the 
assembly of the Brahmanas, the feudatory 
rajas , who themselves had been elected in 
consensus with the people, and the citizens. 

The people consulted the matter among 
themselves and arrived at a definite conclu¬ 
sion after much discussion. Valmiki says : 

.. 

TOmt ft 

i&to ?n*r‘ tto’ 11 

(*t. ) i 

Trans .—The Brahmanas and the leaders 
of the people gathered together the citizens 
and the people of different towns, and dis¬ 
cussed the matter fully among themselves, 
and became of one opinion, and spoke to 
the raja... that Rama should be made 
Yuvaraja y for they all desired that the brave 
and powerful Raghubir might go out in a 


procession on a big elephant with a Chhatra, 
royal umbrella, shading him. 

Dasharatha to further ascertain their true 
opinion asked them if they were saying so 
because he made the proposal, on which 
the people said : — 

* * * * 

qrt Hftr * * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

“*n^: qraiproin*!: ^ i 

qnifaVfaT rw: * * * *" 

Trans .—Rama is highly educated, and 
knows the Vedas fully, with the literature 
closely and intimately connected with them. 
He is truthful and also very powerful ; he is 
respectful to all elderly gentlemen ; he has 
full control over his senses ; he knows the 
true principle of preserving the people; he 
cannot be seduced by his senses, however 
great the temptation may be, from the right 
path ; and is powerful enough to control the 
government of the three lokas , whole uni¬ 
verse, alone ; he makes enquiries regarding 
the welfare of his people every day like his 
own blood relations; he is decorated with 
such serene qualities as are liked by the 
whole nation and loved by every man. 

This was the assurance that was given to 
Dasharatha before his electing Rama as his 
Yuvaraja. The people clearly indicated 
the great qualities of Shri Rama, which 
induced them to elect him as their would- 
be lord. It may be noted here that a grand 
Durbar had to be held by the ruling raja , in 
which the proposal had to be made and the 
consent of the people taken. It is said in the 
Ramayana that on the occasion above named 
Raja Dasharatha invited all the feudatory 
chiefs, the citizens of different towns, and the 
great landlords most cordially, and made 
them his guests, and honoured them by 
giving them suitable houses to live in, and 
valuable dresses and ornaments to put on, 
and met them himself well-dressed and decor¬ 
rated with jewels. Finally the Durbar was 
held in which all the invited persons sat 
facing him. 
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Then came the actual ceremony of the 
coronation after the king had been elected 
with the consent of the people. The would- 
be king was rubbed over the whole body 
with the enchanted oil, i,e. oil purified with 
the sacred mantras of the Vedas, of til , 
benne, and sarsap , sinapis dichotoma, 
before bathing. After bathing he assured 
the people and the cattle that they should 
not in any way be afraid of anything from 
that time. A special homa , oblation, was 
performed to propitiate the god Indra, the 
god of rains. After this the Yuvaraja was 
again taken to the bath. His body was 
rubbed over again with perfumed oils. 
His head was rubbed over with the mud 
taken from the top of a mountain ; his 
ears were cleaned with the mud of the mud- 
wasp’s nests; his face was rubbed over 
with the dust of a temple ; his arms 
were rubbed over with the earth dug by 
the elephants with their tusks ; his neck 
was cleaned with the mud taken from the 
bottom of a rain-bow (Indra-dhanusha); 
his chest was rubbed over with the mud 
taken from the confluence of two sacred 
rivers, such as the Ganges and the Jamuna ; 
his back was rubbed over with the mud 
of a tank ; his ribs were cleaned with the 
mud taken from the bank of a river; his 
shin-bones were rubbed over with the mud 
of a goshala (shed for cows); and his 
thighs were rubbed over with the dust 
taken from the elephant stable ; his calves 
were rubbed over with the mud taken from 
the horse stable; and his feet were rubbed 
over with the dust taken from under the 
wheels of a ratha y chariot. When this was 
done all the earths were mixed up and his 
whole body was rubbed over with the 
compound. Then he was bathed in Pancha- 
mrita ( ghee, milk, curd, sugar, and honey,) 
then he was bathed in perfumed water, 
then again he was bathed in the water 
mixed up with all herbs (Sarboshadhi). 
The k ilasha (the vessel) used for the purpose 


was made of gold and had a thousand holes 
in it. The water used all the while was 
a mixture of all the waters available, that 
of all the seas, that of all the sacred places 
of pilgrimage, and that of all the rivers and 
places famous for their waters. The mantra 
that was chanted while the king was being 
bathed was;— 

fin *trq: fawn 1 fm wrftaft. 1 
fm 1 ott 1 

front’ *ro* ns* 

*nfaffirefafiraifa wre 
frot smfafrot f 1 
wra fatt wiforaro 11 

Trans .—This water is most sacred ; this 
is the medicine for the nation; this is the 
improver of the nation; this is the elixer 
which sustains the nation, with which the 
Prajapati—Brahma—bathed Soma, Varuna, 
Yama, and Manu to make them rajas ; with 
the same water I bathe thee, O worthy 
one ! be the Adhiraja among rajas in power, 
wealth, fame, and harvest, &c., &c. 

After this, when he was dressed properly, 
he came out and the near relatives took the 
chamar and chhatra; and he was shown 
his reflection in a big open deep tray, full 
of oil and ghee which was given over to the 
Brahamanas. Then he made up his mind 
for several dans , charities, and Brahamana 
Bhojes , &c. Then he rode in a procession on 
the back of an elephant followed by the 
train of his feudatory chiefs, his nobility 
and gentry, and others. The whole city 
was decorated nicely and incense, as aguru 
and camphor and the like, was burnt in 
every house in honour of the new king. The 
whole city was lighted at night and general 
rejoicings and merriments were made by 
the whole nation in the capital and other 
towns. 

H. G. P. Nigam. 
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INFORMATION FOR INDIAN STUDENTS INTENDING TO COME 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES 

W HEN I wrote “Why must we emigrate need any more information from me. But 
to the United States of America ?” after its publication I have been favoured 
I did not think that any one would with more than two dozen enquiries from 
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different parts of India, Burmah, and Penang. 

It is impossible, for want of time, to write 
the same thing to every individual, and 
therefore I take all the points raised in these 
letters and answer them as well as I can. I 
hope, this will satisfy the readers of the 
Modern Review, and we shall not expect 
any further queries in future. 

I.—Who Should Come Here ? 

The graduates of the Indian universities 
with due credentials will be taken as post¬ 
graduates in their own lines for the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees. The time required 
depends on how far advanced the applicant 
is in the line in which he intends to specia¬ 
lise. Generally one year, or a year and a 
half is enough for the Master’s degree, and 
from three to four years for the Doctor’s 
degree. 

Those who have passed or read up to the 
Intermediate Standard can easily enter the 
American Universities as regular students 
and follow the classes. The matriculated 
students can enter certain colleges as special 
students. But, for the colleges of Engineer¬ 
ing, Chemistry and Agriculture, it is essenti¬ 
ally necessary that the matriculates should 
go through the High School of this country 
for a year or two during which time they 
will study Mathematics, Physics and Che¬ 
mistry. Without this preliminary training 
they cannot at all understand the lectures 
in these subjects in the university. In my 
opinion, every matriculate should attend 
the High School for at least a year before 
joining the university. In Chemistry and 
Physics the High School standard is much 
higher than our old F.A. Standard, 0 and 
the students have to do practical work in 
these subjects. There are many more use¬ 
ful courses given in the High School* such 
as workshop practice, stenography, printing, 
cooking, etc., and I do not think it is any 
waste of money to learn in the High School 
the same things which can easily be learnt 
in India. It should be noted here that 
there cOre no fees in the public High Schools. 
The State gives free education up to the High 
School standard ; and there is at least one such 
school in every small country town , while 
there are a great many in the bio cities . 

Those, who have not matriculated, can 

* I know practically nothing of the new systems 
introduced after I left home. 


also come here. But they must regularly 
graduate from a High School before they 
can attend the university for a degree. Of 
course, any one will be allowed to take 
special courses in the university for any 
length of time provided his results are satis¬ 
factory. Such a student can hardly expect 
a degree. When I think of Mr. Tihara’s 
progress, who had only read up to the 
middle vernacular standard and could not 
speak a single word of English, I am not 
inclined to discourage anybody. But they 
must stay here a much longer period and 
must have steadfastness of purpose. 

The graduates and undergraduates of our 
Surveying Schools are well qualified to be 
Regular Students in the colleges of Mining, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. The courses and hours of study are 
so arranged that one can take higher 
courses in the university in subjects which 
he knows best, while making up his defi¬ 
ciency in other subjects which he does not. 
There are a few preparatory courses in the 
university and one can also go to the High 
Schools for one or two preparatory courses 
while going to the university for higher 
ones. 0 

One, who is admitted as a Special Student 
because of his ability to fulfil all the 
entrance requirements, is recognised as a 
Regular Student after he has made up his 
deficiency and showed good results for a 
year or so. Almost all of us had taken 
admission as Special students and have 
afterwards become Regular. 

II. -What articles to bring? 

The same thing cannot suit two indivi¬ 
duals. Therefore I cannot set a standard 
for all as regards clothing, etc. It will 
depend on the taste and means of different 
persons. But, as you (intending immigrants) 
are not acquainted with American clothes, 

I will just give some hints. The clothes 
and every other necessary article must be 
simple, and at the same time decent and 
comfortable. Do not think that a thick 
cashmere suit or a police overcoat is 
necessary in a cold country. They are too 
heavy and cumbrous and sometimes a man 
perspires even in cold days. One good 

* Here I am speaking of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, which is about 8 minutes' walk from the 
Berkeley High, 


II 
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suit which fits the body perfectly is much 
better than half a dozen Bow Bazar or 
Chandni made suits, though the cloth may 
be superior. Whatever stylish clothes 
you may bring from Calcutta, Bombay or 
Madras, they are all English styles and a 
man looks ludicrous with those tight 
trousers and short coats in the Yankeeland. 
Bring as few things as you can, as you will 
have to change them for things of this 
country. 

I give here a list of articles which will 
be necessary on the voyage and some of 


which may be used in this coun 

try, to better 

advantage. Students of limited 
find this very useful. 

means 

will 

Name of Article. 

Rs. 

As. 

Dressing Gown ... 

10 

() 

Tooth Brush 

0 

4 

Soap (3 Cakes) 

0 

12 

Razor (German Hollow Ground) 

6 

0 

Strop 

2 

0 

Or Gillette's Safety Razor ... 

15 

0 

Shaving brush ... 

1 

0 

Comb 

0 

8 

Hairbrush 

i 

0 

Cloth brush 

1 

0 

A Pair of Pump Shoes 

Thin Knitted Cotton underwear 

3 

0 

(4 suites) 

Linen athletic summer under¬ 
wear ( knee pants and 
sleeveless under shirts, 

8 

0 

4 suits ) 

6 

0 

Socks (6 pairs) ... 

Colored or striped shirts (plain, 

2 

0 

not plaited, half a dozen) 

12 

0 

Low double collars (half a dozen) 

I 

8 

Ties (two) 

A pair of nice Indian-made 

I 

0 

cuff-buttons, if available 

5 

0 

A Pair of Paris garters 

1 

0 

Suspenders ... ... 

1 

8 

One Black Serge Suit 

25 

0 

A Good Cap 

2 

0 

A Pair of Shoes 

5 

1 

0 

A dozen linen handkerchiefs 

8 

Two Sleeping Shirts or Suites 

A Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 

3 

0 

pen (good quality) 

An Indian-made ^Artistic Scarf 

12 

0 

Pin 

A few dhotis (sometimes handier 
than night Shirts) 

A few towels. 

6 

0 

Two Studs 

0 

8 


Total about Rs. 125 o 
Do not bring any overcoat or more than 
one suit of clothes. You can eliminate the 
on\y two things of \uxury in the above list, 

if you like—cuff-buttons and scarf pin, \ 


suggest them simply for the love of Indian 
art. Do not bring any thick or woolen under¬ 
wear. You will feel uncomfortable. No 
deck-shoe or deck-chair is necessary for the 
passengers of the “Royal class.” The 
steamer companies do not furnish bedding 
for the third class passengers. So bring 
some of your old beddings just for the 
voyage and throw them away at Seattle. 
You will be given bedding on the Pacific 
coast S. S. Co's Steamer; and then the rooms 
in this country are all furnished with 
bedding, bureau, looking glass, etc. You 
can bring a good rug costing say about 
Rs. 12 which will be found useful sometimes, 
and a silk turban which is not necessary in 
this State, but as l hear, is essentially so in 
some other States where you may happen 
to go in some future time. Pack all your 
things in one trunk, however big it may be, 
to avoid enormous transfer charges, some¬ 
times Rs. 3 per package. Do not bring those 
travelling bags or gladstone bags. You can 
buy nice and handy suitcases here. 

HI.— What precautions to take 

FOR A SAFE LANDING. 

A student is welcome everywhere for the 
purposes of study. Yet to avoid all possible 
difficulties you must guard yourself. The 
very first thing is to see the American 
Consul General at Calcutta, Bombay or 
Madras and get a recommendation letter 
from him to the Immigration Inspector at 
Seattle, Wash., to the effect that you are a 
student of good means and intend to study 
in some American university. If you are a 
scholor of, or in any way connected with 
any organisation, you should also get a 
letter of identification from that body. The 
Immigration Inspector will ask you whether 
you believe in polygamy , and whether you will 
be financially backed from home . I he first 
question requires a negative and the second 
a positive answer from you. 

Write to the Secretary, The “New India” 
House, 4514, 8th Avenue, N. E., Seattle, 
Wash., and to Mrs. Evelyn Burlingame 
Covington, 707, 13th Avenue, North, Seattle, 
Wash., about a week before you leave India, 
and again from Japan, as soon as you reach 
there, telling them the steamer you intend 
to take and the scheduled date of her arrival 
at Seattle. They will be glad to see you on 

the boat. Write also to HauWv HuYvamtraA 
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Barakatulla, 40, Daimachi, Akasaka-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan; and he will be of help to 
you during your stay there. From Seattle 
write to me, care of General Delivery, 
Berkeley, Cal., the boat by which you are 
due in San Francisco, and I will bring you 
to your future home in Berkeley. 

The United States Immigration Laws 
require that every immigrant entering the 
States must have with him a cash of 
$ 50 (about Rs. 160) to prevent his 
being a public charge. This law is strictly 
observed and there can be no substitute for 
it. This is the minimum amount required ; 
but the more you have the better and easier 
for your landing, and for making a good 
start in the university. 

IV.—When to start ? 

The universities and the high schools 
of this coast open, after summer vacation, 
in the first week of August for the Fall 
Semester; and after the Christmas vacation 
in the first week of January for the Spring 
Semester. You can join either of the two 
Semesters. 

It takes one month to reach Japan from 
India, and then 20 days to Berkeley; and 
allowing 10 days for stop-overs in Japan 
and Seattle, you have to start two months 
before the college opens here. But the best 
time to start from home, to have a pleasant 
voyage is towards the end of February, so 
that you can reach Nippon by the end of 
March, just in time to enjoy the lovely 
cherry-blossoms. The foggy and cloudy 
weather will be giving place to bright 
stmshine and beautiful sky, the chilly wind 
will be making room for fine, cool breeze, 
and the weird-looking black clothes will be 
taking their rest leaving the field for those 
of white, pink, yellow, violet and other 
spring colors. The whole atmosphere will 
be full of quiet gaiety, and merriment. 

Returning to our point now, you will 
board a Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamer at 
Yokohama by the 10th of April, reach 
Seattle t>y the 26th, where a couple of days 
may be spent in sightseeing, take a Pacific 
Coast S. S. Co.’s boat, and reach Berkeley 
vta San Francisco by the 31st of April. The 
beginning of May is the time to get summer 
work 5-* and one who intends to work can 
do so till the end of July. Or, those who are 


summer course from the 20th of June till the 
end of July. 

V.— What Route to take? 

There are several lines running from the 
Indian ports to Japan ; The Apcar Co. di¬ 
rect from Calcutta to Yokohama, the British 
India Steam Navigation Co. from Calcutta 
to Singapore, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
from Colombo to Japan, and perhaps a new 
passenger service from Bombay to Japan. 
To avoid the expenses of transhipment and 
unnecessary troubles, those near Calcutta 
can take the Apcar line, those near Madras, 
Colombo or Bombay the N. Y. K. line, or 
the French or German boats. However, 
you can get better imformation in these 
ports than I can give you from here. From 
Japan you must board a N. Y. K. Steamer 
and book your ticket to San Francisco. 
The N. Y. K. liners come as far as Seattle 
and tranship without any further charge 
to the Pacific Coast S. S. Co. This is the 
cheapest and most convenient route from 
Japan. The whole fare from India to Ber¬ 
keley will be about Rs. 300 by third class 
and about Rs. 500 by second class. 

(1) Although the voyage from Calcutta 
to Yokohama in Japan lasts about one 
month, one never feels tired, as the ship 
touches at Penang and Singapore in the 
Straits Settlements, Honkong and Shanghai' 
in China, which latter port came under 
the possession of the Chinese Revolution¬ 
aries only recently, and Nagasaki and Kobe 
in Japan. New people, new sights greet 
the eye of the traveller as he travels forward 
from one port to another, the voyage alone 
teaches him more than he ever learnt from 
his long years’ study of geography, and if 
the traveller keeps his ears and eyes open, 
he will learn many truths which will stand 
him in good stead “in the world’s broad 
field of battle.” Kyoto, the old capital of 
Japan can be reached in an hour by rail 
from Kobe. The traveller must not miss 
visiting this old city, which abounds in 
temples and rich natural scenery. Kinka- 
kuji or the golden temple, the Emperor’s old 
palace and the Shogun’s castle are worth 
seeing. Arashiyama, near Kyoto, a lovely 
place surrounded by hills, is famous for 
cherry blossoms. In the first week of 
April when the flowers are at their best, 
'jXafcfe \% etam \u\\ o\ \\oWday-makers and 
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tourists who go there in their thousands, 
Tokio, the metropolis of Japan, is forty-five 
minutes’ ride by rail from Yokohama. One 
who does not see Tokio sees nothing of the 
“Land of the Rising Sun.” 

VI. —Which is the best university? 

When the question is asked to a Califor¬ 
nian, it is but natural that he will be quick 
in his reply—U. C. But when we take 
everything into consideration, the univer¬ 
sity of California is really the best for us 
in this coast. The U. C. is the state Univer¬ 
sity of California, and its only rival on this 
side of Chicago is the Leland Stanford 
Junior University at Stanford, Cal. about 
40 miles from Berkeley. The fees at Stan¬ 
ford are higher than at the U. C. and there 
is practically no chance of self-support. 

A detailed description of the University 
of California is reserved for the next num¬ 
ber of this Review. 

Site and climate of Berkeley. —Berkeley, 
the principal seat of the University, with a- 
population of about 50,000 inhabitants, is 
situated on the eastern shore of San 
Francisco Bay directly opposite the Golden 
Gate, and is about thirty-fiVe minutes’ ride 
by electric car and ferry from San Francisco 
and twenty-five minutes’ ride by electric car 
from Oakland. The site comprises about 
five hundred and twenty acres, rising at first 
in gentle and then in bolder slopes from a 
height of about 200 ft. above the sea level 
to one over 1,900 ft. It has a superb out¬ 
look over the bay and city of San Francisco, 
over the neighboring plains and mountains, 
the ocean, and the Golden Gate. 

The climate of Berkeley is ideally well 
suited to us throughout the year. The 
weather during August is generally cool, 
so that it is possible to begin the academic 
year earlier than in Zastern Universities, 
and thus divide it at the Christmas holidays 
into two equal half-years. Berkeley is a 
healthful locality ; the slope of the town site 
makes perfect drainage possible. The 
climate is at once mild and invigorating. 

The thermometer rarely mounts above 
8o c . With high temperatures the humidity 
is invariably low, so that the heat is not 
oppressive. The lowest recorded tempera¬ 
ture within the last twenty years was 24*9*. 
A very slight fall of snow occurs about 
every eight or nine years. Last March there 


was a snowfall which barely covered the 
ground for about 15 minutes and then 
disappeared. The mean temperature during 
the winter months is about 48°. 

The rainy season is well defined, and 
extends from December to March. A 
characteristic feature of this season is that 
it rains for three or four days in succession 
and then we have a week or more of fair 
weather. There may be light rains in 
October, November, and April. 

From April to September the winds are 
from the Pacific Ocean, and are cool and 
damp. During the rest of the year, the 
same general conditions prevail, except an 
occasional strong north-west wind, which 
is rather cool, or a strong north-east wind, 
dry and warm. 

The climate of California is, as a whole, 
very temperate, though in certain parts in 
the interior it gets very hot. No other State 
in the union affords such a fine and healthy 
climate to us Hindus as California. 

System of Education .—The Indian univer¬ 
sities are simply examining corporations to 
which various schools and colleges in a 
province are incorporated ; while the 
American universities are what are called 
teaching universities consisting of one 
college each of almost every science situated 
in one city with some professional colleges 
which can be better established in some 
near by big city. The University of Califor¬ 
nia is a first-rate sample of this system. 

In every college there are certain subjects 
which are compulsory, while the students of 
that college can take other subjects outside 
of his college which he likes, though these 
electives, as they are called, are not many. 

The courses in all the colleges are of four 
years, the colleges of Mechanics, Mining, 
Civil Engineering and Chemistry having 
five year courses also. I he two semesters 
of each year are separate ; and even the 
one-year courses are so arranged that one 
does not lose very much by discontinu¬ 
ing after the first semester and again taking 
up the second part of that course along 
with others in the second semester of some 
succeeding year. Though a student is at 
liberty to leave college at the end of any 
term and take up again at the beginning of 
any other, yet it is advisable to finish in one 
stretch. 
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The method of instruction and teaching 
is such that the students have to cram as 
little as possible, but have to learn and 
master things by practical use and experi¬ 
ence. In literature, history, philosophy, etc., 
the student is always encouraged to express 
his thoughts and ideas in his own language 
and never to copy from the books. He 
does not have to do mental work all day 
long, but takes up some drawing, labora¬ 
tory work, etc. ; and in case he has no such 
studies, he goes and takes some physical 
exercise and refreshes himself. There are 
two kinds of classes— one called ‘recitation’ 
in which the professor asks questions almost 
to every student and notes down the result 
in the study card of each student, another 
called lecture classes in which there are so 
many students that it is impossible to ask 
them verbal questions. Both these kinds of 
classes have an examination at least once a 
month, the names of the delinquent 
students being reported to the Recorder of 
the Faculties who warns them to take 
particular care. These results are regularly 
recorded and considered along with those of 
the final examination in alloting grades of 
scholarship for the semester. One who fails 
in a certain subject has to take it again the 
succeeding year; and one who fails to pass 
in at least eight units (a ‘unit of registra¬ 
tion’ is one hour of a student’s time weekly, 
during one half-year, in lecture or recitation 
together with the time necessary in prepara¬ 
tion therefor ; or three hours or more per 
week in laboratory exercises) is dropped 
from the roll and is hardly ever re-admitted. 

The professors always pick out those 
students who do not well prepare their 
lessons and put so many questions every day 
and make so many humorous remarks, that 
they are compelled to mind their studies. 
They are left at ease for sometime only 
when they have showed satisfactory pro 
gress continually for a week or so. All 
depends on regular attendance in a class, so 
that the student can follow the lectures 
easily. In short, though these are univer¬ 
sities, let nobody think that the students 
have grown to be too big gentlemen to be 
asked questions. On the other hand these 
are exactly like our village ‘‘Pathshalas” 
minus the whipping and other inhuman 
punishments. 

In the Indian universities, the students 


tremble with fear when they hear of their 
examination coming, as if an epidemic is 
going to break out and even the best student 
does not know whether he will be spared 
by it. But out here, the examinations are 
like so many everyday occurences, and 
nobody has any fear for them. An ordinary 
student, who has followed the class, easily 
gets a first grade (90 per cent, or more 
marks) or a second grade (from 75 to 90 
per cent.), the third grade from 65 to 75 
per cent.) being sure for everybody. In 
short, the method of training and examina¬ 
tions is such that very few students, if any, 
fail in their finals; and the number of 
those dropped from the rolls for not keeping 
the minimum eight units is practically 
none. 

Athletics .—To the great number of 
American students athletics are more 
important than their studies. The Hindus 
have hardly taken part in any of the 
athletics for want of time and necessary 
equipment. It is a great pity that we 
cannot avail ourselves of these life-giving 
exercises. Bnt we cannot help it under the 
present circumstances. To satisfy the 
curiosity of inquirers who have an athletic 
disposition l give here some of the games 
that are played in the university. 

Rugby football game begins with the 
Fall Semester, and the ‘big game’ is played 
with the Stanford University in September. 
In these contests the two rival universities 
rise to the pitch of enthusiasm and ‘college 
spirit’; and thousands of loyal ‘rooters’ in 
their respective colors go to cheer up their 
players. Our university has an excellent 
field enclosed by galleries on two sides to 
accomodate thousands. California has been 
winning the big games for the last two 
years. Association Football game played 
in our country is now being introduced 
here, but has not been popular yet. 

Baseball, the national game of America, 
begins in winter and is played also with the 
Standford University, besides with many 
other institutions. 

For the lawn-tennis players there are about 
a dozen first class cement courts in the 
campus and are open to all students of the 
university. 

In the Track meet they have sprinting, 
high jumps, high hurdles, etc.; and stu¬ 
dents who practise any of these exercises, 
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after much mental work run down to the 
gymnasium, change their clothes, take some 
exercises, in the track field, take a bath 
while sweating and feel refreshed. 

Besides these games we have facilities, 
in the gymnasium, for rowing, wrestling, 
boxing, basket ball and many such games. 
Regular rowing is practised in Lake Merrit 
in Oakland about five miles from Berkeley. 
Last winter there has been opened a 
swimming tank in the ‘Co-ed’ Canyon in the 
Berkeley hills. Nice spring water is oozing 
out into a cemented tank which is open and 
is of various depths for both beginners and 
experts. The university affords plenty of 
opportunity for physical culture ; and a 
student of limited means can at least take 
up the regular physical culture class, which 
brings one unit’s credit to his studies per 
semester, and swimming. 

Student organizations .—There are numer¬ 
ous organizations of the students : literary, 
dramatic, musical, linguistic, social, athletic, 
humorous, etc., besides a club of each college 
for purposes of discussions of current topics 
and of taking trips to see fields, factories, 
experiment stations, &c. I he largest of all 
these is the “Associated Students of the 
University of California” which controls all 
student affairs, publishes the Daily Cali¬ 
fornian, the literary and comical monthlies 
and the “California Journal of Technology.” 
It controls also the student’s Co-operative 
Society, which sells all sorts of books, sta¬ 
tionary, instruments, &c. A membership 
of $1*00 entitles the member to buy books, 
&c. at 10 per cent, discount. In fact, the 
students do here everything independently 
of the professors ; and the university cons¬ 
titutes something like a family with all the 
activity going on inside the campus. 

Even in the matter of discipline every 
student is expected to behave like a gentle¬ 
man, which he generally does. In case of 
any misbehaviour he is tried by the student 
body without any interference from the 
Faculty. Such a thing hardly happens. 

The hours of study are from 8 a. m. to 

! ■ p.M., with an interval of one hour at 12 
or dinner, except on Saturdays when the 
university is open from 8 a.m. to 12 a.m. 
The lecture and recitation classes are gener¬ 
ally in the morning, while classes of 
drawing, laboratory practice, etc,, are held 
in the afternoon. The leisure hours between 


classes are spent in study either in the 
spacious library or in the beautiful lawn 9 
under the shade of magnificent eucalyptus 
and Oak trees. 

Fees and Expenses .—Tuition in the 
colleges at Berkeley, except in the College 
of Medicine, and tuition at the Lick Obser¬ 
vatory, including the use of the libraries, 
is free to residents of the State. Non¬ 
residents of California (i.e., those coming 
from other States of the union and from 
foreign countries) are charged a tuition fee 
of ten dollars each half-year. Tuition in 
the College of Medicine is $150*00 (a 
dollar being equal to about Rs. 3-2 as.). 
The Gymnasium and Infirmary fees are 
$ 1*50 and $ 2*50 respectively per half- 
year payable by both residents and non¬ 
residents. In the laboratories a charge is 
made for materials actually used. This 
amounts to from $ 5 00 to $ 30*00 per 
annum. Fees for the summer school 
session are $ 16 00 irrespective of the 
number of courses taken. This is not 
compulsory. Board and lodging cost from 
$ 25*00 to $ 40 00 a month for the rich 
people. But students of small means 
manage with as low as $ 15*00 a month by 
“boarding themselves.” However, the 
Hindu students are yet true to their tradi¬ 
tional ‘plain-living and high-thinking,’ and 
go to the lowest limit—$ i2‘oo. Room 
and Board can also be obtained in return 
for various personal services in the house¬ 
hold. 

Other expenses are: Gymnasium suit, 
about $ 5.00; books and stationary, from 
$ 18.00 to $ 25.00 per annum. This latter 
item is also reduced sufficiently by the 
Hindu Students, who borrow each others’ 
books and help each other in many ways. 

The ordinary yearly expenses of a student 
in the academic departments, including fees, 
room and board, personal expenses, etc. 
need not exceed $ 350.00. That is to say, 
for a Hindu Student studying in the Univer¬ 
sity of California who does no work, but 
devotes all his time to study, Rs. 100/- a 
month is more than sufficient to live in 
luxury. Of course it will differ with different 
individuals according to their means. If I 
were supported by any one, I should be 
satisfied with $ 250*00 a year. 

Opportunities for Self-Support .—Board 

and lodging can be obtained in exchange 
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for three or four hours of household work 
daily. Other work by students is paid for 
at the following rates: Manual labor, 25 
cents to 30 cents an hour; Clerical work, 
25 cts. an hour; Typewriting and Steno¬ 
graphy, 25 cts. to 30 cts. an hour. Draught¬ 
ing, computing, and other technical or ex¬ 
pert work can occasionally be found at rates 
considerably higher than the obove. General 
manual work, such as gardening, sweeping 
and cleaning, wood-cutting and the like, 
housework of all sorts, and typewriting, 
especially with stenography, can always be 
found. 

Self-supporting students are respected. 
With reasonable diligence a student can 
devote about thirty hours per week to out¬ 
side work without interfering with college 
work of from twelve to sixteen units (in¬ 
volving thirty-six to forty-eight hours per 
week). 

Some students, who manage to secure a 
convenient and steady job, work for a year 
or so during which time they can save at 
least some $ 400.00 which helps them a 
good deal for three or four years in college. 
There is still another way of working 
through college which has not been suffi¬ 
ciently tried for want of a little capital. 
Before leaving India one can get acquainted 
with reliable firms and agencies, handling 
India shawls, art goods, ivory and other 
curios, silver and gold filigree work and 
everything Indian that has still a distinction 
of its own ; and bring samples from them. 
Many of these things will find a ready 
market here; and much profit can be made 
out of them. They say that a certain Hindu 
young man finished his college education by 
selling excellent Hindusthan shawls. 

The other universities in the Pacific 
Coast States. --The Standford University is 
also a first grade institution and gives 
instruction almost in all the sciences as the 
U. C. except in Agriculture. The Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California situated at Los 
Angeles, is a small institution which is not 
frequented by the Hindu students, and so 
is little known. The Oakland Polytechni¬ 
que at Oakland gives practical courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing and Assaying. But Us fees amount to 
some $200*00 a year, if I am not mistaken. 

The University of Oregon at Eugene is 
an insignificant one. The State Agricul¬ 


tural College of Oregon at Corvallis is a 
second grade college giving courses in 
Agriculture, Civil,, Electrical, Mechanical, 
and Mining Engineering. The fees and 
expenses are very low there. 

The University of Washington at Seattle, 
Washington is also a second grade univer¬ 
sity. The fees are lower than at the U. C.; 
and the opportunities of self-support are 
almost the same. Those who intend to 
take up Forestry will find the College of 
Forestry of the U. W. one of the best in 
the United States. I would advise them to 
stay in Seattle instead of coming down to 
Berkeley, as our university does not give 
a full course in Forestry. 'The State Agri¬ 
cultural College at Pullman, Washington, 
is almost the same as the State Agricultural 
College of Oregon. 

Besides these, there are other less im¬ 
portant institutions in different places where 
the fees and expenses are much higher. 

Taking everything into consideration— 
standard of instruction, variety of courses, 
the Faculty, site and climate, and oppor¬ 
tunities of self-support—l should, most 
unhesitatingly declare that the University 
of California is ‘par excellence’ the institu¬ 
tion for us. 

'The heart of Young India is throbbing 
with the passionate desire of service to the 
mother. The nationalist movement has 
infused a new life in our people and every¬ 
one is desirous of doing something or other 
in his or her own way. It is very good 
that we have at least the desire to do. 
Now is the period fot reconstruction out of 
all the discords. Each and every one of 
us must do his or her Duty. But it is 
impossible for us to serve unless we are 
fully equipped with the best knowledge of 
how to serve. There are youths who are 
specially inclined to fight the epidemics — 
cholera, malaria, plague, smallpox, etc. 
Modern science is unanimous in its opinion 
that ‘prevention is better than cure.’ 
San Francisco and the Bay Cities were, 
a decade ago, full of mosquitoes infected 
with malaria, but to-day we do not find a 
single one. This work was all done by 
the Entomology Department of the U. C., 
where, after long years of experiment, they 
found out the best means of destroying 
these dangerous insects. Those who want 
to fight the plague can get something in 
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the Bacteriology Building. Young men 
intending to fight the cattle disease can 
also find ample scope in the Veterinary 
Department which is included in the Agri¬ 
cultural College. In short, there is almost 
everything here that we need for the better¬ 
ment of the motherland. 

It these days when Hindus and Maham- 
madans are trying to found new universities 
1 would present my humble suggestion that 
instead of having Sectarian Universities in 
exact imitation of the existing Government 
ones the most desirable course would be to 
unite all their efforts and funds to establish 
a secular institution of learning which 
would undoubtedly be bigger than any of 
of the sectarian ones, keeping an American 
University as their model. One University 
like the U. C. would solve the educa¬ 
tional problem of the whole of Hindus¬ 
tan. 

I would also suggest to those, who cannot 
get admission into the Presidency College 
of Calcutta, to come here. The expenses 
in the U. C. are pretty nearly the same as 
in the Presidency College. 

Individuals and societies ready to helf> 
newcomers .—In this country in the hurry 
and bustle of life, people have very little 
time to care for others as much as would be 
expected in India under the same circum¬ 
stances. Here everyone is left to himself 
or herself. Of course, the newcomers, left 
in such a condition, think that the other 
people have no hearts. But after getting 
used to the new environments they get 
smarter and do not want anyone to ‘boss* 
over them. No one can guarantee any 
work. But the old fellows do all they can 
in putting the new ones in the right path. 
There are also American friends who secure 
good employments for the boys by recom¬ 
mending them warmly to places where they 
want to work. It is not out of place here to 
mention that I have been helped, to a great 
extent, by my American friends most of 
whom are either Theosophists or Vedantists, 
or have known something of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy in one way or other. Such friends 
also make it a point, while meeting people 
ignorant about India, to remove their igno¬ 
rance and ask them to cultivate the spirit of 
tolerance towards other races who may 
look peculiar in their outward appearance, 
but who certainly have the same heart, 


soul and mind as an American has. They 
have started little societies in different cities 
of California, Oregon and Washington to 
help the education movement of our coun¬ 
try. But, as I have said before, nobody, 
either Hindu or American, can guarantee 
any einployment for the newcomers, though 
they will be only too glad Jo give them 
good recommendations. 

In this respect, I take the opportunity of 
quoting from a letter I have recently receiv¬ 
ed from a friend who has won the heart of 
every Hindu who has met her. Mrs. Evelyn 
Burlingame Covington writes from Seattle, 
Wash. 

My dear Brother Sarang,.You know, and all 

our students here know, that I think America is the 
place for you, and especially do I think the Pacific 
Coast climate and conditions well adapted to your 
people and their needs. You know only too well 
that 1 love and cherish every Hindu, whether laborer, 
student, priest or prince ; and my heart and home, 
wherever 1 may be, will always be open to each and 
every one of you. 1 dont think, our students here 
encounter so much difficulty in becoming self-support¬ 
ing, nor do they complain very much about color- 
prejudice. Of course, at times there have been some 
disagreeable incidents, but no more (and not as much 
I think) as in other sections of the United States. 

Let nobody think that the conditions for 
a self-support are ‘rosy’ ; on the other 
hand self-support is fraught with difficulties, 
specially fora Hindu youth who has never 
known the struggles of life. But they can 
be easily got over by those who have 
strength of mind and body and will remain 
true to their purpose. It is simply cowards 
who will shrink from the hardships. A 
real man always faces the dangers, the 
hardships, the loneliness of being away 
from home, and all that. But if he has an 
ideal to realise and an ideal to which he 
remains true, he cannot but tread these 
adverse forces down under his feet. It is 
then that he will attain genuine manhood 
and will try to find a means of solving the 
vital problems of life. 

Indian Society, whether Hindu, Muham¬ 
madan or Christian, constantly keeps down 
individual freedom, restricts the activities 
of the individual; and requires him to 
conform to the daily routine of life. Even 
to-day in awakening India the conservative 
people are trying to pull down the enthusiasm 
of the rising youth. The Occident has 
greatly developed individuality, which 
is a great lesson for us. I believe that our 
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traditional ideal of ‘Service to Society’ cou¬ 
pled with this new ideal of individual free¬ 
dom will go a great way in solving the 
problems of our country. 

Facilities for practical training in the 
fields, factories and workshops after gradua¬ 
tion.—The climatic conditions of California 
being pretty near the same as in India, the 
scientific system of agriculture developed 
in this country affords a great field for our 
students of agriculture. Agricultural ex¬ 
perts are in great demand; and the gra¬ 
duates get much scope for further practical 
experience. California has numerous gold, 
copper, coal, oil mines. She has almost 
every modern industry—steel foundry, 
chemical works, flour mills, electrical work¬ 
shops, cane-sugar refineries (raw-sugar 
being imported from the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands), beet-sugar factories, 
fruit-canning factories, tanneries, glass¬ 
works, dye-works, hat-works, hosiery, mills, 
etc. Mexico and other South American 
States are always in demand of chemists, 
assayersand mechanical Engineers for their 
numerous cane-sugar houses and mines. 
So, if one devotes time, after graduation, 
to his own line of business, he will find 
enough opportunity for technical experience. 
The graduates of the univetsities are much 
needed in the factories, etc., and get good 
wages too. 

What do we eat ?—Why, l should say, 
we eat everything in the line of meat. 
But thejre is every facility for one 
to be a strict vegetarian. California 
abounds in good nutritious vegetables that 
can well take the place of meat. No one 
should think that mea is necessary in a 
cold country. Personally, l believe vege¬ 
tarian diet is much better and healthier 
than meat diet, though, at present, I am a 
carnivorous animal. In fact vegitarianism 
is becoming very popular in this country, 
as can be seen from new vegetarian rest¬ 
aurants and cafeterias growing up in every 
city add town. Vegetarians are as much 
welcome as meat-eaters. 

Is drinking necessary in cold-climate?— 
No, it is not. Drinking is harmful and leads 
to many eyils, no matter whether it is 
practised in a cold or ar hot country. The 
university of California has the One-mile 
Liquor Law by virtue of which no vinous 
or alcoholic drinks can be sold or given 


away upon the university grounds, or 
within one mile thereof. 

Further information on this subject is 
unnecessary. Ft is hard for us to answer so 
many letters. Any one, desiring to know 
more about the university of California, or 
any particular branch thereof, can write 
for a circular of information to the Recorder 
of the Faculties, The University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U. S. A. The 
Recorder of any university or college 
in this country will be glad to mail free a 
Bulletin of informations on receipt of a 
request. 

For any other information outside the 
university the reader is positively requested to 
write to me (c/o. General Delivery, Berkeley, 
Cal., U. S. A.). Letters must be stamped 
with two and a half anna stamps. Postage to 
all foreign countries outside the British Em¬ 
pire is two-and-a-half annas. 

The self-supporting conditions described 
above do not apply to our women students. 
Women students desiring to come here will 
please correspond with me. I shall be very 
glad to furnish them with all reliable in¬ 
formation ; and my personal services 
will be at their disposal, when they come 
here. I will also find good families where 
they can get home comforts and live with¬ 
out any inconvenience feared by Hindu 
ladies. 

1 wish the reader to bear in mind that I 
will attend to the correspondence only of 
students, and not that of business-men or 
others. 

Sarangadhar Das. 

Address all communications to Berkey, 
Cal., U. S. A. 

P. S. After finishing this article, l have 
received another letter from a correspond¬ 
ent who asks me how it is possible to earn 
$250*00 for college fees and $66o - oo for 
living expenses, per year, in the university 
of Columbia. The university of Columbia 
is in New York and the universisy of Califor¬ 
nia is in Berkeley, which cities are about 
4,000 miles apart. I emphasise the fact 
again that whatever has been said about 
self-support in both my articles applies only 
to the educational centres of the Pacific 
Coast States, and more especially to the 
university of California at Berkeley. All 
our students, who have gone from here to 
to the Eastern States, or who have 
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come from there to this coast, have unani¬ 
mously declared that the opportunities of 
self-support are more numerous here than 
in the Eastern States. It is very natural, 
as those states are congested with immi¬ 
grants from Europe, while this coast is 
comparatively new, and the country has 
not yet been fully developed. 

Another correspondent asks me if a high 
class Brahman is held in respect among us. 


We do not pay any more respect to a 
Brahman than we do to a Pariah. Hindu 
or Muhammadan, Christian, Brahman or 
Khsatriya, Namasudra or Chandal, are all 
equally welcome in this Temple of Lord 
Jagannath. In fact, we never know or care 
to know to what caste anyone belongs. We 
should be glad to see some Muhammadan 
students and students from the so-called 
depressed classes among us. 


COMMON SENSE IN BUSINESS 


I T is a trite saying that the prime requi¬ 
site for a successful business man is to 
possess sound common sense, and plenty 
of it too. Many businesses have failed in 
the past and doubtless many will fail in the 
future because men in charge of these enter¬ 
prises somehow or other forgot to apply 
maxims of common sense. To err is human. 
But it is certainly disappointing when we 
find the same mistakes committed over again, 
bringing in their train inevitable failure 
and misery. 

We in India today, are entering an era 
of industrialism. Mills are being erected 
and capital invested in great many enter¬ 
prises. It is certainly a hopeful sign. But 
encouraging as it is, there is also another 
side of the question which is apt to be for¬ 
gotten in our oversanguine estimation of 
the future. Far be it from my purpose to 
imply that our industries are not in sound 
condition or that their success is doubtful. 
Nevertheless I insist that we should de¬ 
velop a critical attitude towards our busi¬ 
nesses—not in the sense of mere criticising, 
but looking at things as they are. There 
is no sense in refusing to see facts as they 
are, unpleasant they may be, but the sooner 
we face them the better it is for all. 

Our industries, at any rate in Bengal, are 
started in a rather romantic way. When 
in 1904 our Swadeshi movement started in 
right earnest, we woke up one fine morning 
and found that very few of our old Swadeshi 
industries have survived the onslaught of 
150 years of foreign competition. Forth- 


—to fight the West with her own weapon. 
It was confidently predicted that with the 
abundant supply of raw material and labor, 
we shall be able to compete with the West on 
equal terms, at least in our home market. 
Enthusiastic meetings were held, students 
were sent to foreign countries to learn 
Western methods of manufacture, and 
companies were floated to manufacture 
Swadeshi goods. 

Neither was it a mere schoolboy demons¬ 
tration. Our public-spirited zemindars 
and men high in the confidence of the 
public, not only indorsed the scheme but 
also subscribed liberally for the capital of 
the new companies. 

But somehow or other the Aladin’s lamp 
which was expected to revolutionise the 
industrial condition of India in a half-a- 
dozen years failed to do its duty. We have 
found that in our happy optimism we have 
counted only on smooth sailing. That there 
might be foul weather and storm did not 
enter into our calculation at all. So when 
it came, we began to blame the weather 
and thought that we have done all that 
could be done under the circumstances. 

Perhaps some may think that the picture 
is overdrawn ; but I think none will dispute 
that in the main it is true. It is idle to say 
that any one in particular is to blame for 
this state of things. Our public-spirited 
men supported this movement from a sense 
of high public duty. If they have made 
any mistakes it is not their fault, it is the 
fault of the system. 

'ate*. \ask 
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of discerning common sense concretely 
applied to business. True, we did not have 
much business experience to start with, but 
even then, this happy-go-lucky amateurish 
way of doing something somehow, is inex¬ 
cusable. I remember reading a few years 
ago an article written by one of our stu¬ 
dents from a foreign country, that in early 
stages businesses must fail Must ? Is it 
something inevitable ? We should like to 
ask the writer if he has investigated care¬ 
fully why business fails. Did we know be¬ 
fore we started a business all that was 
worthwhile to know about it ? There are 
certainly circumstances over which we have 
no control and there is no doubt that there 
is an element of risk in all business. But I 
maintain that there are circumstances over at 
least 90 percent., of which if not more, we 
have perfect control. We can forecast pretty 
definitely as to the probable success in any 
business. There is no magic in it. What 
is required is to use sound common sense, 
to dispassionately analyse past, present and 
future. It is this analytical spirit that we 
need more than anything else if we are ever 
going to succeed in business. 

Let us see how a company is promoted in 
Europe and in America. A small promoter 
has perhaps discovered a rich deposit of 
iron ore in an out of the way place ; he 
thinks that the deposit is enormous and 
that there is a good chance of making 
money. But he has not the capital or the 
experience to start it himself. So he natur- 
ally goes to a local banker and tries to in¬ 
terest him in the enterprise. The local 
banker has perhaps only a limited capital 
too small for such an undertaking. But he 
has close business relation with large bank¬ 
ing houses say in New York or London. He 
puts the proposition in the hands of the 
banking house in New York, which perhaps 
does a considerable amount of promoting and 
underwriting new ventures. Proposals like 
this are continually coming to the banking 
house irw New York ; if after some investiga¬ 
tion they find it worth considering, then 
they will employ one of the best mining 
engineers to investigate and report on the 
property. This engineer has no personal 
interest in the promotioa; he was selected 
mainly for his wellknown professional 
knowledge. His reputation and his future 
Wvne&s depend on Yds %ood \nd^nvenX. \l 


his report is favourable then financial ex¬ 
perts will be set to figure out the probable 
cost of mining the oar and its cost of trans¬ 
portation. Above all it will be carefully 
figured out whether profit can be made or 
not. This is the final test. If everything 
is satisfactory then the organisation of the 
business begins. 

Plant is equipped and expert engineers 
are engaged, finances are organised and 
directors elected. These directors are not 
so only in name, but they do the real direct¬ 
ing of the business. The banking house 
which promoted the business is not ab¬ 
solved of its responsibility as soon as the 
business is started. They have a reputa¬ 
tion at stake, and hence they see that the 
business is well managed. 

Now compare how our businesses are pro¬ 
moted. We argue that manufacture of 
pencils is successful in Japan. It is a profit¬ 
able business, and certainly must be so in 
India. A meeting is called, half a dozen 
of the leading men sign their names in a 
manifesto, shares are called, and the capital 
is subscribed. A factory is equipped, and a 
young man who has learned something 
about pencils in Japan, along with certain 
other industries such as soap, matches, artifi¬ 
cial flowers, umbrella, etc., is put in charge 
of it. The men who sign the manifesto, 
though elected directors, do not expect to 
direct at all. They have neither experience 
nor time to do any active directing. The 
result is that our “expert” young man is 
left altogether to his own resources. He is 
expected to manufacture, and sell, and also 
manage the whole factory. But here his 
trouble begins. He finds that he has not got 
the proper wood for his pencil, or that the 
graphite has to be imported from a long 
distance. Then the supply of skilled labor 
is limited. To cap the climax, he finds 
that though he knows the technical part of 
the business, he knows nothing about the 
methods of industrial organization. The 
result is that the business drags on for a 
little while, and then stops through sheer 
inertia. 

This by no means is a fantastic picture. 
We are painfully aware of their existence 
on all sides. There is no use in proceeding 
any further with this. We have indicated 
s&rae o\ ftve, detects o\ out m&uitnaA orga- 
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nization, and the remedy naturally sug¬ 
gests itself. 

First, our public men must have a clearer 
conception of their own duties. They 
should not indorse a scheme because it 
sounds good. Before they indorse any 
scheme, they should find out what it is, and 
what are its chances of success. If they 
lend their names to it, they must be pre¬ 
pared to give their time also. A busy law¬ 
yer or a doctor, who drops in at the office 
on his way home, or a rich zemindar whose 
whole time is required for the management 
of his own property, should not consent to 
be a director. These “guinea pig” direct¬ 
ors, as they are irreverently called in 
England, are a positive hindrance to the 
success of any business. Business requires 
the best abilities of a man. If he is not 
willing to give it, he had better keep 
away. 

Then a word or two about the men who 
are put in charge of the business. It is 
a common fallacy to suppose that because 
a man has been in Europe, Japan or America, 
he has become an expert in his business. 
Business, like anything else, cannot be 
learned in a year or so. It requires time, 
patience, and ability. We very often 
forget that industries in Europe or America 
were built not in a day, but in years. And 
the process is by no means complete yet. 
Every day and year new inventions are 
made, and efficient means are devised to do 
things in a better way. 

Our young men very often figure their 
own efficiency by the probable amount of 
salaty which they expect to earn when they 
return to India. The tendency very often is 
to go back as quick as pos-sible, and take 
advantage of the increased salary. This 
is deplorable. If he happens to have a 
university degree, his probable value is so 
much more. What a fetish we make of 
degrees in India ! We judge of a man by 
the letters after his name, not by what he 
actually is. Isn’t it time that we should 
lay more stress upon the man rather than on 
the degree? A business man is concerned 
with the management of his business. 
Anyone who can conduct his business 


intelligently is the right man for the job. 
If we cannot get the right man for the 
right job, it is better not to start at all. 
Business is business, it is neither philan¬ 
thropy nor sentiment. 

Again there is the same happy-go-lucky 
way of starting a particular business. The 
reason that a certain industry has succeeded 
in Japan is no reason that it should succeed in 
India. The obvious answer is that conditions 
are different in the respective countries. Be¬ 
fore a factory is started you have to consider 
first its nearness to raw material, second its 
nearness to the consuming market, third 
means and cost of transportation, and 
fourth the sources of labor supply, both 
skilled and unskilled. 

Then again we ought to start only those 
indutries at first for which we have tremend¬ 
ous natural advantages. Take for example 
the jute industry. It is raised by our own 
farmers, sold by our small middlemen to the 
native agent of an European company. 
Our native “Bara-babu” manages the jute 
company, and the profit goes to the Euro¬ 
pean merchant. Instead of undertaking 
industries of these kinds which we know, 
and which our people practically manage, 
we start a steamship company, or some such 
fantastic ventures, for which we have 
neither the training nor the capital. The 
most important thing now is to succeed in 
some business. This will teach us the 
method of organization, and bring in con¬ 
fidence in our ability to manage, which we 
lack so much. 

To keep up the Dutch spirit by saying to 
ourselves that all is well, does not help 
matters very much. If the foundation of a 
structure is rotten, it will crumble. Let us 
recognize that all is not well with us. Our 
smug complacency must be given up, and 
in its place we must develop a critical 
spirit. Above all, what we need today is 
men who will apply sound common sense 
to business, men who will not be afraid to 
look at things as they are, to be guided by 
clear judgment, not sentiment. Without 
this success in business is not possible. 

Boston, U. S. A. J. C. Sen. 
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SISTER NIVEDITA: AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE 

By S. K. Ratcliffe. 


I T is fitting perhaps that one who was 
especially favoured in having relations 
of close friendship with Sister Nivedita, 
both in India and in England, should at this 
time add a few words to the countless tributes 
paid to her memory by her Indian friends. 
All those who knew her will hope that 
some adequate record of her life and work 
may be prepared for publication. In the 
meantime, it may be well to set down a 
few facts and personal memories. 

Margaret Noble was the daughter of the 
Rev. S. R. Noble, and was born at Dungan¬ 
non, Co. Tyrone, on October 28th, 1867. 
Her father was trained for the Con¬ 
gregational ministry at the Lancashire 
Independent % College, and he died at 34, 
leaving a widow and three young children, 
of whom Vlargaret was the eldest. She was 
trained as a teacher, being fortunate enough 
in her girlhood to become acquainted with 
some of the most enthusiastic apostles of 
the New Education then at work in London. 
Her own training in child-study was, I 
understand, extremely thorough. She was 
a close student of Froebel, and among her 
teachers was at least one of the most ori¬ 
ginal English followers of Pestalozzi. Her 
practical experience was gained as teacher 
in various girls* schools, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the nineties she opened, at Wimble¬ 
don, a school of her own in which she 
strove to give expression to her broad and 
vivid conceptions of education for girls. 
At Wimbledon she was the life and soul 
of an exceptionally interesting company of 
modem young men and women, eager 
enquirers into everything, discussing litera¬ 
ture, society, and ethics with a furious and 
confident energy, and beginning in many 
directions work which has yielded fruit in 
the intervening years. Always, one gathers, 
it was the enthusiasm for new and free 
forms of education which was strongest 
with Margaret Noble, and she was one of 


the most active of the group which, nearly 
twenty years ago, established the Sesame 
Club, the first of those social centres for 
men and women in London which have 
since multiplied at so remarkable a pace. 

It was, as she has recorded in “The 
Master as I Saw Him,” at a drawing-room 
meeting in November 1895 that there befel 
the first meeting with Swami Vivekananda, 
from which came the fundamental change 
in her life and aims. The Swami had ap¬ 
peared at the Parliament of Religions orga¬ 
nised in connection with the Chicago Exhi¬ 
bition of 1893. He was the first missionary 
of Indian religion to the West—or, as Sister 
Nivedita expressed it, the first in the long 
period which separates our own age from 
the end of the Buddhist Missions inaugu¬ 
rated by the Emperor Asoka. At Chicago 
the Swami’s subject was “The Religious 
Ideas of the Hindus,” and his address 
came as a revelation to the American 
public and was the beginning of a sin¬ 
gularly successful tour as lecturer and 
teacher. Leaving America for Europe in 
1895, Vivekananda arrived in England 
during the following month and a few weeks 
later he was teaching in London. Miss 
Noble had only a few opportunities of 
hearing him before his return to America 
during the winter, but in April, 1896 he 
was back again in London, addressing 
meetings in the house of an English friend 
in St. George’s Road, near Victoria Station. 
Miss Noble, who had become the Swami’s 
devoted disciple, accepted his suggestion 
that she should go to India and help him 
in carrying out his plans for the education 
of Indian girls and women. He left England 
at the end of 1896, and a year later Margaret 
Noble followed him. She arrived at 
Calcutta in January 1898, and took up her 
quarters with some American friends in a 
small house at Belur, on the river a few 
miles above the city, where soon afterwards 
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was established the Calcutta headquarters 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. From May 
to October of that year (1898) the Swami, 
Miss Noble, and three other Western women 
(one of whom was the late Mrs. Ole Bull, 
widow of the eminent Norwegian musician 
and Nationalist), travelled together in the 
North-West, in Kumaon and Kashmir. At 
the end of the tour Sister Nivedita, as she 
had now become, endeavoured to put into 
effect her scheme of an Indian school 
in Northern Calcutta. The experiment 
was attended with much difficulty, and 
some months later it was abandoned in 
order that new means and opportunities 
might be found. In June 1899, accompanied 
by her Guru, she left Calcutta for Europe, 
arriving in England at the end of July. 
Shortly afterwards Vivekananda left 
England for America, and during the 
autumn he and his disciple were fellow- 
guests of some intimate American friends 
in a house on the Hudson River. Later he 
was a visitor to her family at Wimbledon, 
and he returned to India at the end of 1900, 
Sister Nivedita remaining in England until 
the beginning of 1902, when she resumed 
her work in Calcutta under conditions far 
more favourable to success than those which 
had attended its beginnings. Swami 
Vivekananda died on July 4, 1902. A few 
months afrerwards Sister Nivedita was 
joined by an American colleague, Miss 
Greenstidel (Sister Christine), and together 
they entered upon the work of the school in 
Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazar, which in the 
years following grew into a vital and 
momentous enterprise. A dangerous illness 
in the early months of 1905 was succeeded 
in 1906, by a severe protracted spell of 
malarial fever, the result of a visit of enquiry 
and service paid during the rains of that 
year to Eastern Bengal, where the people 
were suffering miserably from famine and 
flood. The terrible strain of these two 
illnesses broke down her magnificent 
physique. Sister Nivedita was never the 
same again. The last few months of her 
life were divided between England and 
America, and she returned finally in the 
spring of the present year, to die at 
Darjeeling on October, 13th—a fortnight 
before the close of her 44th year. 

I recall with a curious feeling the first 
occasion on which I met her. It was at 


the house of a European lady ill Loudon 
Street, in July 1902, a few days only after 
the death of Vivekananda. A number of 
English people, and Indians, the latter 
mostly members of the Brahmo Samaj, had 
been invited to meet Sister Nivedita, who 
seemed to me singularly out of her element. 
She was asked to speak, and I recall her 
address as a deeply earnest tribute to the 
customs and ideals of Indian womanhood, 
such as her friends constantly heard from 
her, combined with a trenchant attack 
upon the ruling race for its complete failure 
to understand the essentials of the society 
which its institutions were destroying. No 
one who knows the circumstances will be 
surprised to hear that the address was any¬ 
thing but a success as an adjunct to an 
Indo-European tea-party in the fashionable 
quarter of Calcutta; but upon one auditor 
at least the personality and the message 
made a deep impression. I was then a 
new-comer, having joined the staff of The 
Statesman hardly two months before. The 
whole affair was strange—the afternoon 
gathering, the meeting of West and East, 
and this Western voice speaking to Euro¬ 
peanised Indians of the greatness and endur¬ 
ing beauty of the customs and ideals from 
which they had cut themselves adrift. 

It seemed, as I look back upon it now, a 
far from promising beginning; but it led to 
a friendship which to me, as to my wife, 
must always be the most valuable and 
revealing of all personal experiences. Sister 
Nivedita was living then, as always during 
the remainder of her Calcutta life, in the 
little house at Bagh Bazar, with its two 
tiny courtyards and the exquisite simpli¬ 
city of its ordering. Although entirely 
devoted to the school and its attendant 
activities, there were no rules of exclusion 
in the House of the Sisters, provided only 
that the privileged male visitor did not 
intrude during the hours given up to the 
orthodox Hindu ladies who came for tuition 
in needlework or English. And nearly 
always the Sundays were available, from 
the early breakfast, served with the extreme 
of simplicity and with constant merriment 
on the little verandah, through long hours 
of earnest talk or eager discussion. 
Her house was a wonderful rendezvous. 
Not often did one meet a Western visitor, 
save at those times when an English or 
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American friend would be making a stay 
in Calcutta; but nowhere else, so far as 
our experience went, was there an oppor¬ 
tunity of making acquaintance with so 
many and varied types of Indian character. 
Here would come Members of Council and 
leaders in the civic affairs of Calcutta and 
Bengal, men whose names and doings were 
daily canvassed in the newspapers ; Indian 
artists and men of letters; teachers, 
speakers, journalists, students; frequently a 
travelled member of the Order of Rama- 
krishna, occasionally a wandering scholar, 
not seldom a religious leader or public man 
from a far province. At one time, as I 
remember with peculiar pleasure, the most 
frequent visitor was an inimitable Bengali 
editor, full of keen sayings and sardonic 
laughter and wit that stung like fine cords. 
And above all other occasions there stands 
out a morning of the cold weather, I think 
in 1906, when we had the pleasure of con¬ 
ducting Mr. William Jennings Bryan and 
his wife, then taking India on their way 
round the world, to a particularly joyous 
breakfast in Bagh Bazar. 

At the time of which I speak, Sister 
Nivedita was writing hard, the daily labour 
of the school being left largely to her very 
efficient colleague. The publication, in 
1904, of “The Web of Indian Life” had 
made her work widely known in England 
and America, and she followed this up with 
constant contributions to the Indian 
monthlies -in which she dealt, in the style 
that gained a hearing for everything she 
wrote, with the ideals of Indian education 
and art, the new claims of the civic consci¬ 
ousness, the position of woman, and, as the 
basis of every theme, with the re-statement 
and interpretation of Indian ideas of conduct, 
character and society. 

I cannot speak here of her remarkable, 
and as some of us feel, quite unique relation 
to and influence upon the student com¬ 
munity. It will, I think, be agreed that 
within-the last ten years a great change has 
come about in the character and demeanour 
of the Bengali student, a change which 
many regard with misgiving. Naturally I 
do not refer to those aspects of the subject 
which have caused disquietude among the 
authorities: they have nothing to do with the 
influence which went out, in ever-widening 
circles as the years passed, from Bose. 
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Para Lane. I refer to those developments in 
which, whatever the shade of our political 
opinion, we cannot but rejoice. Many 
things have been operating to give the 
young Indian a new view of life and educa¬ 
tion and possibility ; but no one, I think, 
who knew Sister Nivedita and the things 
for which she stood can doubt that the 
growth in young Bengal of a stronger and 
finer sense of social and civic duty is due in 
an incalculable degree to her personal 
influence and to the force and eloquence of 
her written appeals. 

In the years which followed the return from 
the first of her long visits to the West (1902) 
Sister Nivedita seemed likely to develop 
into a regular and constant speaker. She 
lectured often, and not in Calcutta alone. 

I remember several notable lecturing tours— 
especially one in the Madras Presidency in 
the cold weather of 1902-3, and one in 
Western India shortly afterwards. Latterly, 
however, for reasons obvious enough to her 
friends, she showed a disposition to confine 
her activities to writing and to direct per¬ 
sonal contact with those who were making 
towards the New India of which she 
dreamed. And yet it has always seemed to 
me that public speech gave her the oppor¬ 
tunity most adapted to the delivery of her 
message. She varied greatly on the plat¬ 
form. Always rather at the mercy of a too 
difficult thesis, given to the use of socio- 
philosophic terms and a far too compressed 
method of exposition, she sometimes soared 
far above the comprehension of her 
audience, and I have known her give an 
address which to those who did not know 
the speaker and the utter sincerity from 
which the words came, must have seemed, 
not only unintelligible but ruined by some¬ 
thing for which I can find no better word 
than pretentiousness. And yet how far 
removed was anything of display from that 
fine and nobly veracious mind ! One thinks 
of her best (and nearly always she was so), 
addressing some crowded gathering in the 
years before her strength was broken and 
before there came upon her that sense of 
“the little done, the undone vast,” in which 
latterly she seemed to abide. I recall, in 
especial, two occasions in Calcutta. The 
first was in the autumn of 1902, when she 
cut short a Sunday evening call by saying 
that she was due at a lecture. She allowed 
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me to accompany her, and we went, if my 
memory is not at fault, to a Bengali school 
in Cornwallis Street. The quadrangle was 
densely crowded, with youths and men, and 
on the platform was seated, by the symbolic 
tulsi plant, a Kathak , who as we entered 
began a recital from the Ramayana. For 
an hour or so he continued, declaiming and 
intoning, while his hearers listened enrapt. 
A friendly interpreter explained the episode 
to me—I have forgotten which it was. 
When the recital was finished Sister Nive- 
dita rose to speak, without any preliminary 
(she always disliked the intrusion of a 
chairman). She spoke, as always, from the 
feeling of the moment as regards the form ; 
from long reflection as regards the substance. 
She was, I think, announced to speak on the 
Ideals of the Indian Student, and she began 
with the recital to which they had just 
listened— pointing her moral swiftly and with 
most striking effect. Did they think it was 
enough to learn and admire and repeat the 
Ramayana, to know the ancient stories and 
to glory in the ideals which had inspired 
the men and women of early India? 
“Believe me, that is nothing. The Ramayana 
is not something that has come once for all 
from a society that is dead and gone; it is 
something springing ever from the living 
heart of a people. Our word to the young 
Indian to-day is: Make your own Rama¬ 
yana, not in written stories, but in service 
and achievement for the motherland.” 

The other occasion, some two years later, 
was one in which, at the outset, she seemed 
extraordinarily “out of the picture.” The 
Dalhousie Institute was filled with a mixed 
audience, mostly Indian, for as odd a pur¬ 
pose as could well be imagined in that 
country -to hear a debate on Marriage 
versus Celibacy. The meeting was arranged, 
as an anniversary treat, by the committee 
of a well-known Bengali Library. The 
last of the Military Members of Council (Sir 
Edmond Elies) was in the chair. The case 
for celibacy was stated by the late Sir 
Edward Law, the Viceroy’s Finance Minis¬ 
ter; the case for marriage by an elderly 
Parsee member of the Civil Service then 
head of the provincial department of 
Excise. Both openers gave play to the 
easy facetiousness which is commonly deem¬ 
ed proper to the discussion of this and kind¬ 
red subjects, and the affair was barely saved 


from disaster by the seriousness with which 
a prominent Indian judicial officer expound¬ 
ed the traditional Indian view of marriage. 
Towards the end of the meeting Sir Edmond 
Elies called on Sister Nivedita, who was 
seated on the platform with an English 
woman friend. She began slowly, with a 
courteous half-humorous rebuke to the 
Chairman, and then in a few pointed and 
searching sentences outlined the concep¬ 
tion of wifehood as revealed in Eastern 
tradition. Developing this and incidently 
answering some criticism by a previous 
speaker of the Western woman who makes 
a career for herself outside marriage—she 
gave a brilliant little exposition of the con¬ 
trasted and complementing views of the 
place of woman as mother and as individual. 
It was extraordinarily skilful, complete, 
convincing, and the whole thing occupied 
a short ten minutes. But what interested 
me even more than the perfection of the 
speech was the way in which the tone of 
the meeting was transformed by the touch¬ 
stone of her dominating sincerity. 

Many times before and after that I heard 
her speak —to groups of students, or in the 
Calcutta Town Hall, before a great audi¬ 
ence, on her one absorbing theme—the re¬ 
ligion of Nationalism ; before English gather¬ 
ings in hall or church or drawing-room. 
And I have thought, and still think, that 
her gift of speech was something which 
when fully exercised I have never known 
surpassed - so sure and faultless in form, so 
deeply impassioned, of such flashing and 
undaunted sincerity. 

I do not think that even the best of her 
books represents the strength and range of 
her intellect, notwithstanding the brilliant 
literary gift which was undoubtedly hers, 
“Kali the Mother” (1900), the little volume 
into which she put the first-fruits of her 
Indian studies under Vivekananda, revealed 
something of her interpretative faculty, 
although its title and sentiment were start¬ 
ling to those English readers who knew 
only the ordinary European view of the 
“bloody goddess.” Into “The Web of Indian 
Life” (1904) she put, as her friends knew, 
all the force of her mind and all the inten¬ 
sity of her faith. The result, fine and 
powerful as it is, has always seemed to me 
far below what might have been expected 
from her had she lived to write the inter- 
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pretation of Indian domestic life and of 
the social structure of Hinduism to which 
she would undoubtedly have devoted herself. 
She came, I feel sure, to realise this, and 
her two later books showed a great advance 
in mastery of style. It may be that “The 
Master as I Saw Him” (1909) will never 
find a public much beyond the ranks of 
those, in India and the West, who have 
been captured by the message of Viveka- 
nanda, but one finds it hard to believe that 
the “Cradle 'Pales of Hinduism” will not 
reach an increasing circle with the passage 
of the years. 

Among the many comments on the life 
of Sister Nivedita evoked by her death, I 
have seen, up to the time of writing, only 
one in which there was a note of disparage¬ 
ment. An editorial article in a leading 
Calcutta daily (English of course) contained 
these words :— 

“One can only surmise that a woman of her keen 
intellect and wide reading must have felt herself 
stifled after a time in the narrow little world in which 
she strove to play at Hinduism. For it was play." 


COMMENT AN 

The Constitutional Movement in Japan. 

In the “Modern Review” for November, there 
is an article on the “History of the Constitutional 
Movement in Japan.” In that article there are two 
mistakes of fact which I take the liberty to point out. 
Page 442, column I, line 24 from below “1874" ought 
be " 1853” or li 1854.” C. Perry went to Japan only 


No one who knew that splendid and 
dauntless spirit could ever think it worth 
while to defend the actions or the aims of 
Sister Nivedita against a criticism such as 
this, even though it followed hard upon her 
death and appeared in a journal to which 
she contributed some of the ablest examples 
of her journalistic writing. But it is per¬ 
missible, I think, to take up the challenge 
contained in the word “play” upon which 
the writer of the passage lays emphasis. 
We think of her life of sustained and intense 
endeavour, her open-eyed and impassioned 
search for truth ; the courage that never 
quailed, the noble compassionate heart. 
We think of her tending the victims of 
plague and famine, putting heart into the 
helpless and defeated, royally spending all 
the powers of a rich intelligence and an 
over-flowing humanity in the service of 
those with whom she had cast her lot. 
And we say: If this was play, then may 
grace be given us all to play the game. 


D CRITICISM 

twice. At first in July 1853 when he returned after 9 
days and then in Feb. 1854 when he returned aftera 
few months. The second mistake is on page 443, 
column II, line 12 from above; “1890" ought to 
be “/tfS?.” The constitution was promulgated in 1889 
and the first parliament was held in 1890. 

Mela ram. 
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Hindu Protestantism by P. Manohar Lai Zutshi, 
M . A. Published by the Proprietor Ram Bhoosan 
Press, Agra . Pp. 132 . Price six annas only . 

The contents of the book are:—(i) The Upanishads, 
(ii) Gautama Buddha and Buddhism, fiii) The 
Medieval Saints, (iv) Raja Ram Mohun Roy and 
the Brahmo Samaj, (v) Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
and the Arya Samaj, (vi) Mr. Ranade and the 
Indian Social Conference. 


The Essays are thoughtful and worth reading. 

Yoga Lessons for developing spiritual consciousness 
by Swamie A. P. Mukherjee, Associate Editor , 
Kalpaka Magazine of India: Published by Yogi 
Publication Society, Masonic Temple , Chicago. 
IU. 

The contents of the book are—(1) The Yogi Concep¬ 
tion of Life, (2) The Ideal and the practical, (3) Read 
and Reflect, (4) Man, Animal and Divine, (5) 
Double Conciousness, (6) Spiritual Unfoldment, (7) 


*3 
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Cause and Effect, (8) Man—The Master, (9) Self- 
Development, (10) Developing the Spiritual Cons¬ 
ciousness, (11) Who can be a yogi ? (12) Constructive 
Idealism, (13) Higher Reason and Judgment, (14) 
Conquest of fear, (15) the Role of Prayer, (16) 
Thought, Creative and Exhaustive, (17) Meditation 
Exercises (18 & 19) Self-De-Hypnotisation, (20) 
Character-Building. 

The book is written from the standpoint of a 
mystic and breathes a spirit of spiritualism. The 
author sometimes wanders in the region of mythology 
but on the whole the book is edifying. 

Aims and Objects of the Order of the Servants of 
Shree Ram and a word toits members. Published by 
Shree Ramecramdas, Shree Surya Deva Mat ha , 
(Lodge), Hanumangad , Wardha. 

The key-note of the order is:—"Loving loyalty to 
God, Guru and Government.” 

Namadave, an Indian Saint by V. K, Mudaliar , 
(18 Changalvaraya Mudali Street, Triplicane, 
Madras). Pp. xiii+ 187. Price : paper cover twelve 
annas; cloth one Rupee . 

Namadeva was a Maharashtra Saint and in writing 
his life our author has closely followed the spirit of the 
story as given in the Tamil version of the Bhaktamala 
which was originally written in Maharashtra. The 
author writes in the introduction— “In this book an 
attempt has been made to present the story of Nama¬ 
dave to the Modern Mind in a lucid, impartial and 
instructive way and to attain this object the spirit 
rather than the letter of the story has been followed.” 
But we are afraid, his attempts have not been quite 
successful, as he has failed to separate mythological 
elements from real facts. 

Makes Chandra Ghosh. 
Sanskrit-English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus (Nos. 26 and 27), 
Vol. ix. Garuda Purana (Saroddhara) with English 
Translation by Messrs. Ernest Wood and S. V. 
Subrahmanyam and an introduction from Babu 
Srisa Chandra Vasu . Published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu, at the Panini Office , Bahadurganja, 
Allahabad. Pp. iv + 169. Annual subscription :— 
Inland Rs. 12-12 as , Foreign £ 1. Price of this 
copy Rs. 3. 

The book contains the Sanskrit text and an English 
Translation. In the Introduction Mr Vasu writes:— 
"This Garuda Purana Saroddhara (extracted essence 
of the Garuda Purana) was compiled or written by 
one Navanidhirama, son of Sri Hari Narayana who 
lived in the city of Jhunjhunu, which was ruled by a 
King Sukhalalaji. It is entirely originally written, he 
says, and comprises the results of very deep study of 
the sacred books and is the extracted essence of them 
on the subjects with which it deals. It is used all 
over India at funeral ceremonies, but some are afraid 
to read it on other occasions thinking it inauspicious.” 

The contents of the book are:—Chap. i.—The 
miseries of the sinful in this world and the other. 
Ch. 2. —The Way of Yama. Ch. 3.—The Torments 
of Yama. (4) The kinds of sins which lead to hell. 
(5) The Signs of Sins. (6) The Miseries of Birth of 
the sinful. (7) Babhruvahana’s Sacrament for the 
departed one, (8) The Gifts lor the Dying, (9) The 


Rites for the Dying. (10) The Collecting of the Bones 
from the Fire. (11) The Ten-days' Ceremonies. 
(12) The Eleventh-Day Rite. (13) The Ceremony 
for all the ancestors. (14) The City of the King of 

i ustice. (15) The Coming to Birth of People who 
ave done Good. Chapter 16.—The Law for Libe¬ 
ration. 

The Translators’ work has been well done and the 
get-up of the book is excellent. 

The Bhagavat-Gita or *The Lords’ Song ’ with the 
Text in Devanagri and an English Translation by 
Annie Besant. Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Pp. IX+254. Price two annas only. 

The translation is not free from mistakes but consi¬ 
dering the divergence of opinion among the com¬ 
mentators, Mrs. Besant's translation may be said to 
fairly represent the original work. It is the cheapest 
edition that has ever been published. 

Makes Chandra Ghosh. 

English and Bengali. 

/. Sahakul-Parichay by Ramlal Saha. Ghose Press , 
Calcutta. Price annas two. 

II. Saha-Jati O Bangiya Hindu Samaj: by Matilal 
Bhoumic. Published by S. C. Busu , 63, College 
Street, Calcutta. Price eight annas. 

HI. Opinions regarding the Social Status of the 
Vatshya-Saha community of Eastern Bengal and 
Sylhet. 208/2 Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. 

These three books, dealing with one of the most 
influential and wealthy communities of East Bengal, 
have been published by way of protest against the way 
in which the Sahas have been classed with the Soundiks 
in the Census of 1901. No l is a metrical composition 
giving the history of the origin and the distribution of 
the Saha community in Bengal. Noll is a much 
more serious publication, deserving our careful perusal, 
being an attempt to prove, by liberal extracts from the 
Shastric authorities, that the Sahas are distinct from 
the Soundiks and are in fact the same as the Vaishyas. 
A considerable amount of erudition and research has 
been displayed in this book, and the author makes a 
reasoned appeal in studiously moderate language to 
the higher classes of Hindu Society for the recognition 
of the Sahas as high-caste Hindus. No III is a very 
useful supplement to No II, and is a collection of the 
opinions of a large number of Pundits learned in the 
Shastras, and also of numerous high caste Hindu 
gentlemen of light and leading belonging to the vari¬ 
ous districts of East Bengal, as well as of some of the 
leaders of public opinion of Calcutta, all of whom are 
unanimous in their verdict that the manners, customs 
and habits of life of the Sahas of East Bengal, as they 
are at the present day, are quite distinct from those 
of the Sundis, and that they bear a remarkable affinity 
to the higher castes of Hindu Society, and deserve to 
be recognised as Vaishyas, to which title they have 
ample claim. 

The first thought that strikes one after a perusal of 
these opinions is, why, inspite of this concensus of testi¬ 
mony, are the Sahas still popularly regarded as a 
degraded caste ? And above all, why are they not 
given the full honours of a respectable community in 
the matter of social intercourse ? The reason, however, 
is not far to seek. Hindu Society has ceased to be a 
living organism, and no longer has in it that element 
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of healthy vitality whose signs are growth and a capa¬ 
city for adaptation to circumstances. Ballal Sen, 
as we all know, turned society upside down and 
inside out. Hinduism, in his time* had not yet 
crystallised into immobility, the peace of death had not 
yet' overtaken it* Though his so-called reforms were 
mostly baneful in their effect, still the mechanism of 
society was then elastic enough to permit of the radical 
changes he introduced. Now all that is past and 
gone, and we cling to his dead ideals’ with all the 
helplessness of a weak and effete race. Not only has 
society lost its plasticity, but few have the courage of 
their convictions. To us the collection of opinions 
under review is a sad commentary on the moral 
condition of high-caste Hindus. The gentlemen whom 
the Sahas have done the honour to select as mouth¬ 
pieces and exponents of the Hindu Samaj, practically 
represent all the high castes of the province. Secure in 
the consciousness of their high social position, the 
high-caste Hindus can afford to patronise the Sahas 
with unctuous benevolence, and at the same time 
express a pious hope that the> may be recognised as 
Vaishyas. But how many among them are prepared 
to accept the Sahas as their social equals in practical 
life? To put the question is to answer it, for if the 
majority of them did, it is obvious that the Sahas 
would no longer have any grievance to complain of. 
Intellectual conviction must, it is true, precede 
practical action. But the opinions before us amply 
demonstrate that the conviction has spread far enough 
to justify our taking a bold step forward and making 
a beginning in the latter direction. Merely to mark 
time and eulogise the merits of the Sahas will leave 
them precisely where they are, and earn us an 
unenviable notoriety for hypocrisy into the bargain. 

It is an established fact that the Sahas generally 
lead clean lives, and live mostly on vegetable diet, the 
majority being Vaishnabs by cult; their manners, 
customs and modes of life are the same as those of 
high-caste Hindus; their women are equally distin¬ 
guished for the purity and simplicity of their lives. 
In Sylhet and the neighbouring districts they inter¬ 
marry with Kayesthas. They follow independent 
professions like banking and trade, and are one of 
the richest communities in Bengal. They are rapidly 
ousting the landed classes and taking their place. 
Success in these professions requires a keen intelligence, 
and education is making headway among them. 
Many of them have now entered the learned profes¬ 
sions and are acquitting themselves as creditably as 
their high-caste co religionists. They are polite and 
industrious, with a deep vein of spirituality in their 
strain. Ethnoiogically they are allied to the best Ary¬ 
an type to be found in East Bengal and betray little 
trace of any Mongolo-Dravidian admixture. Anthro¬ 
pometric tests would be sure to give them a nasal in¬ 
dex superior to that of many other castes whose touch 
does not defile our water. The regularity of their 
features and their personal comeliness would cast 
many Hindus of both sexes occupying a higher 
social position into the shade. Their confreres in Nor¬ 
thern India are styled as Vaishyas to this day. And 
yet we deny them their rightful place in Hindu 
Society. 

There is a pathos in the appeal which the Sahas— 
and this holds good of other important communities 
occupying a similar status—are now making to the 
high-caste Hindus to take them into the fold which is 


too deep for tears. Underlying this humble though 
earnest and passionate appeal is a mighty ferment, a 
strong upheaval, and a resolute determination to uplift 
themselves at any cost. The Sahas feel the apalling 
injustice of the present arrangement, for the spirit of 
democracy is in the air, they have learnt to organise 
their forces, and refuse to be kept under all through 
the ages. Today they are respectfully invoking the 
aid of the leaders of Hindu society ; if they fail, they 
are sure to carve out a path for themselves without 
waiting for our approval or guidance. To permit the 
low castes to drift in this fashion, and the lead to be 
thus rudely taken away from the hands of their natural 
leaders—the high castes, who still rule by reason of 
their hereditary culture, would be equally unwise. As 
landlords, merchants and bankers the Sahas have 
already won their way not only to the recognition, 
but to the regard of high-caste Hindus, many of whom 
are their tenants, employees, or debtors. It lies with 
them to attach this important limb of the Hindu 
community to the service of the race by the silken 
chord of sympathy. It is easy to see that by neglect 
and apathy we may turn them into enemies, seceders 
and dissenters—a perpetual drag on the wheel of our 
progress. Soundiks we contemn, and with some show 
of reason, as sellers of wine: though the same class of 
men, when raised to the peerage and styled as Lords 
in England, command our respect. But in regard to 
the Sahas of Eastern Bengal even that justification 
cannot be pleaded, and so we are left to meet their 
appeal frankly in the face and give it a favourable or 
unfavourable response. In the latter case the time is 
not distant when the appeal will be converted into a 
challenge, and then it will brook no denial, or do so 
only at the cost of our national unity. Let the Hindu 
Samaj look to her laurels, surrounded as she is by 
rival creeds and nationalities, and by revising her 
unscientific and unhistoric conceptions in the light of 
modern facts, save herself from such a fate ere the pro¬ 
phecy of Sir Herbert Risley, who predicted a wholesale 
defection and conversion of the lower castes as the 
sine qua non of a reawakening of the higher castes 
to the needs of national unification, be on its way to a 
speedy fulfilment. 

P. 


Bengali. 


Tarka-vijnan by Prakas Chandra Sinha , Nyaya - 
vagis , B,A, Provincial Civil Service . Pp.XI +27#+ 
IV . Price one Rupee and eight annas . 

It is an excellent handbook of Logic in Bengali 
and will enrich the literature of the country. The 
book has been revised by Babu Banamali Chakraverty, 
M.A., Vedantatirtha, Vedantaratna. 

Many new logical terms have been introduced 
in the book and most of them are significant. 

We hope, the philosophic students of our tots 
and philosophic readers who are not conversant with 
English will be much benefited by the publication 
of tne book. 

Mahbs Chandra Ghosh. 


Hindi. 


Vallabha-KuUCharitra-Darpan by Swami Blakata - 
nanda . Printed at the Edward Press , Allahabad . 
Royal 8 vo, pages 80. Price Re . /. 

This has been written with a view to show the 
many vices that have crept among the followers and 
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especially among the priests of the Vallabha Sampra- 
daya. The picture has been depicted in very horrible 
colours and if the contents of the book are true and 
unvarnished, the state of things in the Sampradaya 
is a standing curse to the country and calls for inter¬ 
ference on tne part of Government and the well- 
wishers of the country. The Sampradaya itself 
originated well and its principles have not to be much 
objected against, for it is merely a variety of Vaish- 
navisms. The pioneer of the Hindi Literature, 
Bharatendu Babu Harishchandra of Benares, was a 
votary of the Sampradaya and in the beginning of 
most of his works we find a reference to his tenet 
introduced in the course of the mangalacharan. 
Whatever might have been the faults of Babu Harish¬ 
chandra in private life, we can never expect him to 
give countenance to a sect the very principles of 
which may be anything but moral. As it is, even the 
preceptors of other Hindu sects are not entirely un¬ 
exceptionable and the lives led by the mahanths and 
pujaris of many maths are amenable to censure. 
Popular feeling is often aroused against their scanda¬ 
lous lives, but there is no means of effecting a change 
in all this. A regular and authorised control of the 
Hindu religious institutions on the part of educated 
people in the neighbourhood would do much in this 
direction. Dr. Rasbehary Ghosh's Bill, if enacted, 
would have been a great blessing to the country, but 
the restriction and interference in religious matters 
which the Act would have necessitated, made it 
disagreeable to many. Coming to the book itself, we 
find that the author is more than ordinarily severe in 
his remarks and one feels tempted to charge him with 
exaggeration in many places. But there can be no 
doubt about the good intentions and the zeal of the 
author and these make him deserve a hearing. We 
do not see at all what rendered necessary the intro¬ 
duction in the book of certain abominable half-tones 
and we strongly object to them. We hope in subse¬ 
quent editions they will be removed. Some writers 
and speakers, in their outspokenness, degenerate into 
vulgarity and this may be asserted with reference to 
many of the descriptions in the book. The language 
in many places is a heterogeneous mixture of Khari- 
boli and Brajabhasha and there are many mistakes 
of grammar and spelling also. 

Vallabha~Kul-Dambha-Darpan-Natak by Swami 

Blakatanand. Printed at the Union Press, 

Allahabad . Royal 8 vo. pp. 50. Price as. 8. 

This is a drama by the author of the aforesaid book, 
the subject being the same as above. It lacks the 
merits and even the features of a drama, as the term 
is understood by modern Hindi writers. Questions 
like those discussed in the book have been made the 
subjects of dramatic censure even before this and we 
cannot say that the subject of the book necessitates 
a departure from the ordinary rules of a drama. To 
quote an instance, “Vaidiki-hinsa-hinsa-na-bhavati” by 
Babu Harishchandra, is an admirable book of the 
kind and reads as a nice drama. There was nothing 
to prevent the author of the book under review from 
writing a book of this nature, which could have been 
an acquisition to the Hindi Literature. The book is 
a jumble of songs, which are not of a high order. 
Here again we cannot fail to pay compliment to the 
unquestionable earnestness and zeal of the author and 
viewing the book in this light we are induced to ignore 


many of its short-comings. As usual, there are 
mistakes of language and spelling, e.g ., and 
TOtaj written instead of and in two succes¬ 

sive lines (5, 6) of page 33. 

M. S. 

Hindi Meghaduta—By Lakshmidhar Bajpeyi, with 
three illustrations (Indian Press, Allahabad ,) 
Pp. 60 + 15, Price 6 As. 

A literal translation, verse for verse, of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta (cloud-messenger) with a short analysis of 
the poem prefixed to it. The language is very pedantic, 
and Brajabhasha words, occurring in the prose introduc¬ 
tion as well as in the body of the translation, have 
occasionally destroyed the chastity of the language 
advocated by the author in his Preface. The Hindi 
verses are at places mote difficult than their Sanskrit 
originals. The imitation of the Sanskrit metre Manda - 
kranta is not at all a success. But the footnotes 
explain almost every difficult word occurring in the 
Hindi verses. The book, however, deserves com¬ 
mendation as the first work of its type. The get-up 
is nice. 

Napoleon Bonaparte—Edited and published by Munshi 
Ram Jijnasu. {Saddharma Pracharaka Press, 
Gurukul, Kangri). Pp. 255 +10, with three por¬ 
traits. Price Re 1/8. 

The author of the book appears to be unaware of 
the best sources for the biography of Napoleon. 
Goldsmith was a Jew hired by the English Tories to 
write lampoons against Napoleon, and so his writings 
cannot be considered as any authority for the life of 
the Great Corsican. Abbott was an American, and 
not an Englishman, as the author calls him. Evident¬ 
ly our author has not heard of Holland Rose’s Life 
of Napoleon, 2 vols., the latest work on the subject 
nor the volume on Napoleon in the Cambridge Modern 
History (vol. ix). Several instances of ordinary 
grammatical mistakes and a literal translation of 
English idioms into Hindi, mar the style of 
this book, which otherwise deserves great praise 
and is a distinctly valuable addition to Hindi 
literature. The first may be due to hasty 
publication. But the second gies to show that 
the work is the production of one to whom Hindi 
is not the mother tongue and who has not been taught 
from boyhood to express himself in literary and 
idiomatic Hindi. The book is however the only large 
life of the great French Emperor in this vernacular and 
deserves to be widely read on account of its full and 
detailed treatment of a subject of heroic grandeur 
and enthralling interest. 

If we may venture to offer advice to the author, 
he would do well to bring out a second edition based 
mainly on Holland Rose’s Napoleon , 2 vols., (G. 
Bell and Co), Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix 
(Cambridge University Press), and Lanfrey’s Napo¬ 
leon, 4 vols. (Macmillan). He should scrupulously 
reject Abbott, who merely reproduced in charming 
English the false Napoleonic myths built up by M. 
Thiers in France about 1830—40, and now discarded 
by historians all over the world. Unfortunately, out 
of every hundred Indians who have read of Napoleon 
ninety-nine have known him only through Abbott’s 
false but fascinating book. The greatness of Napoleon 
is more fully realised through his statesmanship and 
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civil government than through the romantic tales which 
our boys learn from Abbott. Lockhart, Thiers and 
Alison have now been entirely superseded as bio¬ 
graphers of Napoleon. True and at the same time 
charming anecdotes of Napoleon can be extracted 
from the Memoirs of Marbot, 2‘vols. (Longmans) and 
An Aide de Camp of Napoleon or Memoirs of Count 
de Segur. These should have been consulted. 

Bala Niti Vijnana—By Ganesh Lai (Bihar Angel 
Press and Stores, Bhagalpore.) Pp. 165, price 
Rupee one. 

It is a translation of the Bengali work 1 Char unit i 
Siksha ' of Sj. Girishchandra Dutta, b.a. The translator 
has not tried to simplify the language to the level of 
the intellect of our little ones and the glossary at 
the end is not at all sufficient for the purpose. It 
purports to give in a scientific way the ordinary ethical 
teaching of the Puranas and the Mahabharata . 
Quotations from these and from Manu have been 
rendered in poor Hindi verses. The price is rather too 

Marathi. 

The Religious Writings and Sermons of Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Pp. 77 + 5.J7, with an introduction 
by Sir Naryan Lhandavarkar Kt. Published by 
Mr. D. G. Vaidya , Editor Subodha Patrika, 
Girgaon, Bombay. l*rice R s. 1-12. 

Books on religion and religious subjects are a rarity 
in the Marathi language and it is therefore with 
feelings of sincere joy and unfeigned gratitude that 
we welcome the second edition of the Writings and 
Sermons of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. Dr. Bhandar- 
kar’s name is a household word in India. He is 
known as an antiquarian, a great Sanskrit Scholar, 
and an unflinching religious and social reformer. The 
single-minded devotion with which he has championed 
the cause of Theism in the Bombay Presidency for 
the last forty years is marvellous. When, therefore, 
he speaks on religion it goes without saying that he 
speaks with authority. The present edition of his 
Religious Writings and Sermons contains his utterances 
on the subject of religion which date as far back as 
the year 18y8. His writings in defence of the 
Prarthana Samaj, his replies to critics of the stamp 
of the orthodox vernacular journals like the Keshari , 
and other articles contributed by him to the columns 
of the Subodha Patrika the organ of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj (Page 1 to 177) are as free from 
prejudice and hatred of his opponents as the solution 
of a geometrical problem could be. The style is at once 
sober and chaste, and the arguments convincing. The 
second half of the book (page 178—537) contains his 
sermons delivered from the pulpits of the various 
Prarthana Samajes of this Presidency. Kach sermon 
is in itself a mine of moral and spiritual edification. 
A glance at any of them convinces the reader of the 
venerable Doctor's deep piety, unassuming spiritu¬ 
ality, fervent but reasonable appreciation of the eternal 
truths contained in the religious books of the Hindoos, 
and of his earnest desire to free Indians from the 
bondage of orthodoxy and superstition, and to lead 
them on to the appreciation and practice of the 
religion of liberty, truth and charity. In all his 
sermons Dr. Bhandarkar has laid very great stress on 


the constant necessity of '‘Self-examination” and of 
the guarding of the heart from the evil influences that 
unceasingly tempt it away from God. And those 
who know Dr. Bhandarkar know that this is not 
merely a cherished ideal or a pious desire with him. 
Some preachers* words are not in consonance with 
their deeds. “Do as I preach and not as I do” is 
their motto. But the venerable Doctor’s leading 
principle in life—a principle for which he is held in 
just veneration even more than for his scholarship is 
“Do as I do.” Any one who reads this book carefully 
will not fail to derive spiritual benefit from it. To 
notice it sermon by sermon is a task that cannot be 
easily attempted. Such an attempt to be successful 
must, moreover, proceed from the pen of a man of the 
scholarship and piety of the author of the sermons 
himself. But to speak in the words of Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar who has written the introduction to 
this edition, these sermons “have been helpers in hours 
of the stress and storm of life; they have roused in 
moments of anguish the mind’s innate ecslacy and 
they have lighted up with irradiation the gleam 
divine in the immortal songs of Tukaram, Namdev, 
and other Saints.” 

Even a short notice of this great book will not be 
complete without a word of praise to Mr. D. G. 
Vaidya, Editor of the Subodha Patrika , who at great 
personal sacrifice brought this edition out. In 
beautiful and chaste Marathi he has prefaced this 
volume with a biographical sketch of the life of 
Dr. Bhandarkar. A perusal of it will reveal to the 
reader the innate beauty of the great life of purity, 
discipline, devotion and trust in God of the venerable 
Doctor. The service which Mr. Vaidya has thus 
rendered to the Marathi language and to the reader 
for whose edification the biographical sketch is meant, 
cannot be overestimated. * 

C. B. 

Gujarati. 

Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar: by Sheriprasad Dalpatram 
Pandit, printed at the Vijaya Pravatak Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper cover (artistic). Pp. 112. Price 
o-5-o (1911). 

We have already had occasion to favorably review 
a brochure written by Mr. Pandit, called Devi Aghor 
Kamini. It is of great moment that the doings of 
great men in one part of India should be known to 
their countrymen on its other side, and as such this 
book deserves every welcome, though it is the second 
of its kind. It is the outcome of sincere admiration 
on the part of the writer for one of the greatest social 
reformers of Bengal, and is written in a good readable 
style like its companion book—Devi Aghor Kamini. 
We wish it may meet with the encouragement it deserves. 

Gujarati Navaekatha nun Sahitya , by Manibhai 
Naranji Tantri, B.A,, printed by the Lakshmivilas 
Press Co., Ld., Baroda. Cloth bound. Pp. 232. Price 
Rs. 2-0-0. (1911). 

Novel writing is an art newly introduced in Gujarati 
literature, and its rise, development and present 
position have been very successfully traced in the book 
under review. From start to finish we have not come 
across a dull page, although the commencement is 
taken up with an examination of the canons of novel 
writing, admittedly not a very easy subject 
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to deal in a popular vein. The most interesting portions 
of the book, however, are those where in right earnest 
Mr. Manibhai enters into the criticism of several 
individual works. He deals his blows and distributes 
his favors right and left, and most impartiallv. The 
overtowering work of the author of Saraswati Chandra 
does not make him blind to his faults, nor does the 
insignificant work of a self-styled novelist like G. K. 
Delvadakar entirely take him away from seeing at least 
some good point in that Sahara of incongruous situations, 
incorrect language, and plethora of irrelevant quota¬ 
tions. Nor does he forget the fictional work of Parsi 
authors, to whom he gives their meed of praise and the 
reverse. In short, the book at a glance, shews us where 
we are, so far as this branch of literature is concerned. 
As a review it is the first of its kind. The idea is original, 
and though allmay not agree—though we trust a majo¬ 
rity of his readers would—with his conclusions, we are 
indeed very glad to say that his book has furnished a 
really useful treatise on this subject. 

Vyapar ni kal , by the late Jaiabhai Amichand Patel . 

Printed at the Kalbadevi Printing Press % Bombay. 

(1911). 

We have been supplied with some advance forms of 
this book, which is to be published as a sort of guide to 


all commercial matters. Business would be treated from 
all points of view, economic, from the point of view ofthe 
seller and customer, with practical hints. The excerpts 
forwarded to us shew that they are written in a style 
which is very simple. There is absence in it of all 
technicalities, and it is such as would fulfil its purpose 
of being understood by those in whose hands it is 
likely to be placed. Such a book has long been 
wanted, and when published we hope to find it really 
useful. 

Amrat Vani , by Mrs . Jamnabai Nagindas Sakkai . 
Published by N. B. Maniar, and printed at the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. Artistic and illus - 
trated cover . Printed on art paper. Pp . 50. Price 
0-4-0 fign). 

This a nice, dainty new year's present. It contains 
a collection of didactic poems of such well known saints 
and poets as Kabir and Tulsidas. Its mechanical 
execution is quite in keeping with its contents. Mrs. 
Jamnabai has now established her position in Bombay 
as a leader of women in public matters, and this new 
line of presenting the public with such a collection, 
every year, should indeed help her in her task. 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


Sister Nivedita. 

“Novalis,” who is believed to be the 
double of Mr. N. Gupta, Editor of The 
Tribune , has written some appreciative 
paragraphs in that paper on Sister Nivedita, 
from which we quote two. 

“There were other experiences. The Ram Lila 
was going on. We drove out to see it. The other 
ladies stayed in the carriage but Sister Nivedita got 
down and wanted to go into the. crowd. As I accom¬ 
panied her a policeman on duty seeing an English¬ 
woman began hustling the people and thrusting them 
aside to make a passage for her. In an instant Sister 
Nivedita’s smiling demeanour changed. The blood 
rushed to her face, her eyes flashed indignant fire; 
going up to the policeman she exclaimed, “What 
right have you to push these people ? You ought to 
be run in for assault. 0 She spoke in English because 
she did not know the language of the country. 
The policeman did not understand her words but 
there was no mistaking her gesture and look. The 
man turned to me helplessly for an explanation and 
when he got it he slunk away looking sheepish and 
crestfallen. When we came out of the crowd I burst 
out laughing. Sister Nivedita turned to me saying, 
“Why are you laughing at me?” I explained to her 
that the sight of a policeman pushing people or even 
assaulting them was not a rare thing in India. She 
would not believe it at first and became very indignant 
when I told her a few facts.” 


“After they had gone Swami Vivekananda told 
me a great deal about Sister Nivedita—her great 
accomplishments and range of knowledge, her pass¬ 
ionate devotion to India. Then he told a little story. 
They had just returned from Ar arnath, the famous 
shrine among the snows. Vivekananda had walked 
with the other pilgrims. As a young ascetic he had 
tramped over the greater part of India. Sister 
Nivedita had a dandy. When they had proceeded 
only a few stages she noticed an old woman among 
the pilgrims and saw that she was walking painfully 
and laboriously with the help of a stick. Nivedita 
promptly got out of her dandy t put the old woman 
in it and walked all the way out and back from the 
shrine. When I asked her afterwards about it she 
said she had two blankets, slept on the ground and 
had never felt better in her life.” 

The Creation of a South African 
Nation. 

Efforts are being made in South Africa to 
create a white South African nation, with 
the black indigenous population in the 
back-ground as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. One of these efforts is a recent 
Congress about which Reuter has sent the 
following long telegram :— 

LONDON, November 22nd. 

An important Congress has been held at Bloemfon¬ 
tein attended by 200 delegates of the Dutch political 
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associations, and about 300, belonging to no political 
organisation, including many Englishmen. General 
Botha presided, and delivered a striking speech. He 
said the main object of the Congres was the creation 
of a South African nation. He begged his hearers 
to respect each other's language and traditions. South 
Africans had one fatherland and one flag. Let them 
be one people, making South Africa a great white 
man's country for posterity. He announced that the 
education laws of all provinces including the Orange 
Free State were about to be amended, setting the lan¬ 
guage problem upon a basis of compromise, General 
Botha dwelt on the unrest throughout the world, and 
said that South Africa must be self-prepared, and 
must help itself in view of the British Government’s 
warnings that the burden of defence was becoming 
too heavy for the people of Britain. He concluded 
with a warm appeal for unity and racial harmony. 
The speech was heartily cheered. 

A Committee was appointed to prepare the consti¬ 
tution of a new party to be called the South African 
party. The proceedings were.enthusiastic and har¬ 
monious. 

Mr. Steyn speaking at the Congress at Bloemfon¬ 
tein said that the policy of the Dutch since the war 
aimed at restoring their racial self-respect. To-day 
the English and Dutch stood on an absolute equality 
and could approach one another and become united. 
If they remained apart, the native would become the 
arbiter of South Africa’s destiny. With reference 
to defence, he said, South Africa was the continent of 
the future for the hungry nations of Europe, who were 
already laying hands on Northern Africa. It behoved 
them to look to their defence. 

Reuter wires from Bloemfontein :—The Congress 
has been concluded. It was decided to form a new 
South African Party and to dissolve the existing three 
Dutch organisations. General Hertzog who has 
hitherto been regarded as the leader of Dutch extre¬ 
mists made a conciliatory speech in which he said that 
South African prosperity was bound up not with the 
Dutch ror with the English race but with the harmo¬ 
nious co-operation of both. The speech was received 
with enthusiasm, especially by English-speaking 
delegates. 

Nothing is said here regarding the future 
of “the native” South Africans, except by 
one speaker, who is anxious that the black 
man should not be “the arbiter of South 
Africa's destiny”. Yet all the delegates were 
Christians. 

Germany and Turkey* 

Germany has all along professed great 
friendship for Turkey, But the following 
telegram shows the real character of her 
friendship:— 

Political circles in Turkey are absolutely staggered 
and astounded by a statement made by Hakki Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, in reply to the accusations launched 
against his Ministry of criminal neglect in not making 
advanced preparations to defend Tripoli against Ita¬ 
lian attack. 

Hakki Pasha declares that if he is persecuted on 


account of this alleged neglect he will be able to prove 
that the attitude of his cabinet was regulated by the 
assurances it received from Baron von Bieberstein, 
the German Ambassador at Constantinople. Von 
Bieberstein induced the Turkish Government to with¬ 
draw troops from Tripoli. And assured them it was 
quite unnecessary to send provisions or munitions of 
war there, because Italy would never send a single re¬ 
giment of soldiers or warships to Tripoli. 

If in any village or town a man behaved 
with his neighbour in the way that Ger¬ 
many is said to have behaved with Turkey, 
and a robbery took place in that neigh¬ 
bour’s house or estate, the man would not 
only be called a cheat and a scoundrel 
but would be punished as an accomplice 
of the robbers. But in international poli¬ 
tics, where is the tribunal to try a robber 
nation and its accomplice, or where even 
the nation which through its political 
mouthpiece, the government, can call rogues 
by their true names? The possession of the 
mailed fist may make nations forget the 
existence of the Highest Tribunal which 
holds its sittings always and everywhere, 
but nevertheless that Tribunal exists and 
there is no escaping Its decrees. 

Indian Students at Harvard. 

Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, President of the 
National Council of Education, Bengal, has 
received the following letter from Mr. E. H. 
Wells, Acting Dean of Harvard College : — 

It gives me great pleasure to send you a word 
of congratulation on the academic record of the follow¬ 
ing students who have studied at Harvard during 
the past year, namely, J. N. Seth, H. L Roy, N.N. 
Sen Gapta, and B. K. Sarkar. The records place 
them in the second group of scholars, an admirable 
performance when one considers their age and the 
natural difficulties of the language and different 
customs. Hoping that these young men are only 
the advance guard of other Hindu students of similar 
high quality, I remain, sincerely yours, E. H. 
Wells. 

Decrease in the Female Population 
of the Punjab* 

The Tribune writes : — 

The last census has disclosed a great diminution 
in the female population of the Punjab. The state¬ 
ment lately issued by the Census Superintendent 
showing the population by religion gives further details 
of the loss suffered by the several communities in 
the strength of their women. In the British terri¬ 
tory the total female population is 2,009,000 fewer 
than the total male population. This gives 81 females 
for every too males. As compared with this provin¬ 
cial average, the proportion of females to males is 
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81 to 100 among Hindus, 75 to 100 among Sikhs, 
83 to 100 among Mahomedans. Taking the popula¬ 
tion by divisions the proportion of females to 100 
males may be set forth thus: 

Hindus. Sikhs. Mdns. All classes. 


Delhi 

81 

7 * 

85 

82 

Jullundur 

84 

72 

81 

81 

Lahore 

75 

72 

so 

77 

Rawalpindi ... 

80 

87 

87 

86 

Multan 

80 

80 

83 

82 

Total British ... 

81 

75 

83 

81 

Native states... 

84 

74 

81 

81 


It will be seen at a glance that while the female 
population has suffered a great loss among all com¬ 
munities and in all divisions, it has suffered more 
terribly amongst the Sikhs and the Hindus than 
amongst the Mahomedans. The inference that plague 
and purdah are responsible for the diminution of the 
female population seems opposed to facts inasmuch 
as the Mahomedans who are the victims of the purdah 
more than any other communities have nowhere 
suffered to anything like the extent to which the 
Hindus and Sikhs have suffered. Possibly the cause 
is economic ; but it is rash to generalise on insufficient 
data. In any case the loss of female population is 
common to all the communities and efforts have to be 
put forth by the communities to overcome the com¬ 
mon danger. 

It must be plain that the diminution in 
the female population of the Punjab must 
be due to some cause which affects 
the Punjabi woman more than the Punjabi 
man, or does not affect the latter at all but 
affects the former exclusively. Purdah 
affects only the women. Therefore it may 
be a likely cause. Insanitary dwellings 
affect women more than the men, as men 
move about in the open air more than 
women ; and some women come out of 
their homes on very rare occasions. 

That purdah is stricter among Musalmans 
than among Sikhs and Hindus and yet 
Musa 1 man women have suffered a little less 
than Sikh and Hindu women, does not 
prove that purdah is not the cause ; it may 
only show that owing to some counteract¬ 
ing cause (economic or other) existing 
among Musalmans, their women have suf¬ 
fered less inspite of stricter purdah among 
them. 

The duty of the leaders of the different 
communities in the Punjab is plain. They 
should ascertain the facts, and try to apply 
the proper remedies, even if they should go 
against their cherished notions. The matter is 
much more urgent and important than most 
of the topics that are discussed in the news¬ 
papers. 


Mrs. Annie Besant on the Indian 
Press. 

The following paragraph has been widely 
quoted in Indian “native” newspapers as 
embodying Mrs. Annie Besant’s opinion of 
the Indian press :— 

“The Press edited by Indians, with one or two honour¬ 
able exceptions, is curiously irresponsible, printing any 
amount of anonymous personal abuse without making 
the slightest attempt to distinguish truth from false¬ 
hood. It is this lack of the sense of responsibility which 
has rendered the Press laws necessary, but while these 
protect the Government they leave the press free to 
pour out any amount of filth on private individuals. 
The English-edited Presses not venomous except where 
Anarchists are concerned, and there are some good 
papers edited by Englishmen which maintain honour¬ 
able traditions and do not permit themselves to be 
made the tools of private malice." 

There are liars and scoundrels among 
Indian journalists as there are among 
Anglo-Indian journalists. It is both im¬ 
practicable and uselesss to try to fix their 
relative proportions. The way in which 
Mrs. Besant goes about the business shows 
that blood is thicker than—say, Ganges 
water, and that her long discipleship to the 
Mahatmas has not conferred on her immu¬ 
nity from that common malady of lesser 
mortals, namely, bideshi- phobia. 

Pandit Bishen Narain Dar. 

Pandit Bishen Narain Dar, Barrister-at- 
Law, practising at Lucknow, who has been 
chosen to preside over the next sitting of 
the Indian National Congress, is an elo¬ 
quent and thoughtful speaker. He writes 
vigorous and correct English, and his 
writings are not mere words but are subs¬ 
tantial. At the same time, owing perhaps 
to the rare occasions, considering his attain¬ 
ments, on which he speaks or writes, he is 
apt to be more voluminous than is desirable. 
He is well read. He writes and speaks 
Urdu very well. As in Bengal all Brahmans 
are not spoken of as Pandits, but only 
those who are more or less learned in 
Sanskrit, it is necessary to tell our Bengali 
readers that the “Pandit” in Mr. Dar’s name 
only shows that by birth he is a Kashmiri 
Brahman, though we must not be taken to 
imply that he does not know Sanskrit;— 
on this point we possess no information, 
one way or the other. He belongs in his 
own community to the party of social 
reformers. 
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Mr. Dar has taken a prominent part in 
several sessions of the Congress and has pre¬ 
sided over a political Conference of his Pro¬ 
vince, and has done so with distinction. He 
would have taken a more active part in the 
politics of his country if his health had not 
stood in the way. But in spite of ill health 
he has been a more active politician than 
certain past Presidents of the Congress. 



Pandit Bishen Narain Dar. 

His political views are of the usual Con¬ 
gress type; only he used to be more out¬ 
spoken than some others,--whether he is 
still so or not, we do not know. Nor do 
we know whether as a Congress President 
he will be “acceptable to the Government,” 
which, in the opinion some congressmen, 
is said to be at present an indispensable 
qualification. We cannot judge by what 
was thought of him in the days of Sir 
Antony Macdonnell. 

A student trained in Japan. 

We have received the following para¬ 
graph for publication :— 

“Babu Promoda Kumar Biswas, an inhabitant of 
Chittagong, after reading up to the B.A. Standard in 
the Calcutta University had left for Japan 6 years 
ago securing a Scholarship from the “Association 
for the advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of the Indians” with the purpose of studying 
agriculture there. He there entered the Imperial 
Agricultural College of the Tohoku University, 
Sapporo. In spite of the difficulty arising from the 
gnorance of the Japanese language he managed to 


score high in the class obtaining about 90 per cent, 
marks in Plant Physiology, Animal Physiology, 
Geology, and Plan! Physiological Chemistry. He 



Promoda Kumar Biswas. 

took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Naga- 
Kushi) in due course from the said University—he 
being the first Indian Student to complete the regular 
course of the Japanese University. 

The Ram Mohun Roy Library. 

Great men are their own memorials. No 
memorial can make them a living entity 
to posterity if their work does not. In that 
sense, they require no memorial. But their 
fellow-countrymen owe it to themselves to 
erect some enduring memorial to show that 
they are grateful and are able to appreciate 
worth, and to stimulate in themselves and 
their children the instinct of noble doing. 
It is therefore a pity that there has not yet 
been erected any permanent Ram Mohun 
Roy Memorial. The Library which bears 
his name is a worthy attempt in this direc¬ 
tion, and will serve its purpose when it 
comes to have a house of its own. A good 
site has been secured in Upper Circular 
Road, within a stone’s throw of the house 
in which he lived. The design of the Library 
building, of which we print a reduced fac 
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Design of the Ram Mohun Roy Library. 


simile , is ready. It will cost Rs. 30,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 has been realised; and 
there are some promises besides. We should 
be insulting the intelligence of our readers 
if we were to try to prove that this foremost 
of modern Indians, this enlightener of his 
people, this embodiment of oriental (both 
Hindu and Muhammadan) and occidental 
culture and spirituality, this prophetic type 
of the India that is to be, should be 
honoured with a memorial. The increasing 
number of anniversary meetings held in his 
honour all over the country shows that we 
are trying to appreciate him. We do hope 
that this appreciation will take a concrete 
shape and the Library building will soon be 
complete. 

Madame Curie. 

To obtain the Nobel prize is a rare dis¬ 
tinction. To obtain it twice is undoubtedly 
unique. This unique distinction has been 
achieved by a woman,— Madame Curie, the 
world’s foremost woman-scientist, unsur¬ 


passed in her own 
sphere of research 
by any male scien¬ 
tist. In 1903 she 
and her husband 
Prof. Pierre Curie 
got the Nobel 
prize for physics 
jointly with Henri 
Becquerel. This 
year she has ob¬ 
tained the Nobel 
prize for Chemis¬ 
try. The life-story 
of such a woman 
is worth knowing. 
It has its own 

romance and ins¬ 
piration, as will be 
found from the 

article reproduced 
below from The 

Literary Digest. 

The Woman the French 
Academy Turned 
Down. 

From the viewpoint 
of science, the most 
eminent woman who 

ever lived is not 
( leopatia or Zenobia 
or Queen Fli/ubeth, ore\en Florence Nightingale, 
but a gentle anil unassuming lady of Polish birth who 
lives quietly in Paris, attending closely to her business, 
which is that of a professor in the Sorbonne. Madame 
Curie’s chemical discoveiies including that of radium, 
are among the most epochmaking ever announced, 
and certainly no living French scientific man has equal¬ 
ed them. And jet the Pans Academy of Sciences 
refused to elect her to membership, because she is a 
woman. It is a curious fact that although this action 
was taken several months ago, it has been chronicled 
in scientific journals only in the briefest manner and no 
general protest against it has appeared. An article 
by Laura Crozier, in Popular Electricity { Chicago), 
is the first of sufficient length to warrant abstrac|ion. 
Says this writer:— - 

“Madame Curie is no stranger to injustice, for she 
grew up in Russian Poland, and every corridor of 
the University of Warsaw where her father was 
an ill-paid professor of Chemistry, bore a sign-post 
pointing to Siberia. Her mother was dead, and at 
an age when other little girls were playing with dolls 
Marie Skladowska w>as learning the uses of test tubes 
and retorts in her father’s laboratory in order to save 
the salary of an assistant. 

*‘As she grew older she studied in other depart¬ 
ments of the University, and began to feel the burning 
patriotism that inspired all the students in the shadow 
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of the sign-posts, those grim reminders of the fate 
that had overtaken many of their kind. 

“So Marie resolved to devote her life to the 
service of the country, and in order that 
she might be more worthy of that service 
she was eager to travel. At last a position as gover¬ 
ness in a Russian family travelling through southern 
Kurope offered itself, and she accepted it gladly. Every 
penny of her meager salary was saved, for she was 
determined to go on with her studies in Cheinistiy, and 
her lather could teach her nothing more. 



Madame Curie. 

"Two years later found her in the Latin Quarter in 
Laris, in a garret so cold that the milk left before her 
door froze in its bottle, but enrolled as pupil at the 
Municipal School. She could not afford the fees of 
the University, though she allowed herself so little food 
that her entire expenditures were less than ten cents 
a day. For whether she had food or not, there must 
be money for book, if she was to go on with her studies. 
Such burning earnestness could not go unnoticed, and 
the young -professor, observing the originality of her 
experiments and her profound knowledge of Chemistry, 
made her his assistant. 

“For a time they worked together, and in the course 
of their explorations into the unmapped fields they 
became fast friends. Finally Professor Curie asked 
his brilliant assistant to be his wife. 

“Her answer was characteristic, for she fled back 
to Warsaw, the zeal of the scientist lost in the personal 
shyness of the woman. And at the thought of per¬ 
manently leaving her country, all her love for t had 
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flamed up anew. She lacked the beauty and magnet¬ 
ism of many Polish girls, for days spent over un¬ 
wholesome gases had given her a pale complexion and 
lusterless hair. But under the plain gown was a 
heart filled with all the burning patriotism of a 
Modjeska. 

“So she wrote M. Curie that she had long ago de¬ 
cided to devote her life to science and the good of her 
country, and did not feel that she could change that 
decision. But his answer was such an attractive 
picture of the work that they might accomplish together 
and so vibrant with his own loneliness that she relented 
and two weeks later they were married. 

“Many a gifted young couple have started out to 
spend their lives in united work, but they have lacked 
the courage to give up everything else as the Curies 
did. At first they took a tiny cottage at Sceaux, nine 
miles from Paris, but they lost so much time going 
back and forth to the city that they moved to the 
Rue do la Cilacicie, near the School of Physics and 
its laboratories. This was a great advantage, for by 
this time Madame Curie’s ability was so far recognized 
that she was permitted to use these laboratories, a 
privilege never before granted to a woman. 

“In the face of discouragement and poverty they 
worked on until 18918, when one day Madame Curie 
showed her husband a substance she had succeeded 
in segregating from pitchblende, an oxide of uranium 
which comes trom a single mine in Bohemia. It is very 
expensive, and the amount she had used had emptied 
her slender purse, but the substance she had found 
was so wonderlul that Professor Curie gave up all his 
other expeuments to help her. Between them they 
managed to extract a single gram, which glowed in 
the dark, and gave otf heat without growing cooler or 
smaller. 

“In April they made public the discovery of radium, 
and the scientific world seethed with excitement. 
Honors poured in upon the Curies from every country 
but their own. 

“In May, 1903, the Royal Institute of Great Britain 
invited them to lecture, and there they received their 
first public applause under the kindly auspices of the 
venerable Lord Kelvin, who was as appreciative as he 
was learned. The Royal Society gave them the Davy 
gold medal, and Sweden followed with the Nobel prize. 
At last France came forward with the Legion of Honor 
for M. Curie, which he refused ‘because it had no 
connection with his work/ ” 

Altho the statement is nowhere made definitely, it is 
not hard to imagine that M. Curie was unwilling to 
receive a decoration which took no account of his wife’s 
part in their achievements. This seems the more 
probable in view of the fact that Madame Curie, with 
his approval, accepted the % 12,000 Osiris prize, 
which lifted the little family to financial security. We 
read further. 

“Shortly afterward came the invitation to lecture 
at the Sorbonne, the great Paris university which 
draws students from all over the world for post¬ 
graduate work. 

“The Curies had refused to lecture before royalty, 
pleading lack of time, but when the Shah of Persia 
visited Paris they consented to exhibit their radium to 
him as a special favor to the Government. 

“The bit of radium was in a glass jar, and when 
the room was darkened and it glowed forth, the 
Shah became frightened, and in his excitement upset 
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the table. The Curies were very much afraid their 
precious radium had been lost, for this single gram 
was worth more than $30,000 'and had been obtained 
with infinite labor. Conscience-stricken over the 
trouble he had made, the Shah pulled off all his 
diamond lings and offered them in payment. 

"But the radium was finally rescued unharmed, 
and the lecture went on. The Shah was so delighted 
with it that he insisted upon pinning his order upon 
Madame Curie's gown. She was greatly embarrassed, 
for no one could have less use for jewels than this 
quiet little woman who was trying to preserve the 
privacy of her home so that she might ha\e strength 
to go on with her work. But even her laboratory was 
invaded by reporters. 

"A second little daughter, Kvc, was born in 1906, 
but the joy over her advent was short-lived, for only 
a few weeks later Professor Curie was knocked down 
by a hack while crossing the street, and before he had 
a chance to rise a wagon going in the opposite direc¬ 
tion ran over and killed him. . . . 

"Professor Curie was not fifty, and through his 
death the world lost discoveries that might have 
benefited mankind in unimagined ways. France 
lost her most brilliant scientist, and the one who 
of late years has brought her greatest honor. Madame 
Curie’s loss was greatest of all . . . but she had the 
courage to . . . go back to her laboratory. There 
she was rewarded by the discovery of polonium, named 
after her beloved Poland, and even more wonderful 
in its properties than radium. So difficult is it to 
obtain that five tons of pitchblende was used in segre¬ 
gating the small amount that Madame Curie now has. 
Kesolutely overcoming her shyness, she accepted the 
invitation of the Sorbonne to fill her husband’s vacant 
chair, and became its first woman lecturer. Believing 
that very few would care to listen to a woman in those 
sacred halls, she selected a remote class-room which 
had seats for only about thirty. 

"What was her amazement to find the whole gay 
world of Paris floi king to her lectures! Butterfly 
women of fashion and even royalty came, for Madame 
Loubet was accompanied by the King and Queen of 
Portugal. “ 

"But Madame Curie is more than a dreamer. Her 
daring theories she keeps between the neat pages of 
her note-books, and in her wonderful brain, waiting 
for the time that she can prove them. She has been 
much hampered in her recent experiments by the 
scarcity of radium, for its use in medicine has sent the 
price up into the thousands for a fraction of an ounce, 
and threatened to exhaust the available supply. 

"But if her mind is in her laboratory, her heart is 
still in the vine-covered cottage, where a cousin who 
came from Poland to take charge of the little girls and 
M. Curie's father, now past 80, keep her company, 

"Here at night she folds the hands that have dared 
to search out the components of the sun, and bends 
the mind that has opened new avenues to medicine, to 
telling the hero-tales of far-away Poland to the little 
girls. In the warmth of their arms she finds strength 
and courage to go on for another day.” 

China. 

The Chinese revolutionaries still continue 
to gain successes. Their leader Dr. Sun Yat 


Sen is on his way to China to guide and 
control the revolutionary movement. 11 is 



Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 



Yuan Shih Kai. 

idea is that China should become a repub¬ 
lic after the model of the United States of 
America, being a federation of internally 
autonomous states with a strong central 
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government. The hopes of the Imperialist 
or Manchu party centre in Yuan Shih Kai 
who has shown a great reluctance to assume 
charge of affairs as premier and command¬ 
er-in-chief. He is for a limited or cons¬ 
titutional monarchy. Anyway China 
seems destined to move towards democracy. 

Since the above was in type Reuter has 
telegraphed that owing to the recapture of 
Hinyang and Wuchang by the Imperial 
troops, the officials believe that the rebellion 
will be now crushed. 

Indians and Superior Posts. 

That Indians are not appointed to most 
of the highest posts under Government, and 
even in private institutions and offices, makes 
them losers not only from the pecuniary 
point of view, but what is more, deprives 
them of the opportunity of becoming 
intellectually and morally great by being in 
charge of high duties and serving their 
country by their intelligent and faithful 
discharge. The pecuniary loss is an intel¬ 
lectual and moral loss too, for money 
well used gives a man and his country 
moral and intellectual advantages. 

French India. 

It is said that there is some likelihood of 
an exchange of territory between the French 
and British Empires. In that case French 
India may become part of British India. 
In the matter of such exchanges, three con¬ 
siderations may be kept in view: (i) loss 
or gain of revenue to the States concerned, 
(2) political advantage or disadvantage of the 
states and (3) the feelings of the inhabitants 
of the territories. On such occasions though 
the third consideration ought to be regarded 
as the weightiest, it is generally neglected. 
So far as revenue is concerned neither the 
French nor the British are likely to gain or 
lose to any appreciable extent. So far as 
political considerations go, if French India 
be amalgamated with British India, the 
British Government will be relieved of the 
nightmare of British Indian political refugees 
in French India plotting against the British 
Government. Indians in French India have 
the same political status as the French 
themselves. So they may not like to be¬ 
come British subjects. Whether greater 
solidarity throughout India in the matter of 
our disabilities is a political advantage or 
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not, it is difficult to say. What is certain 
is that it is an inconvenient fact for Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrats that there are Indians 
who are citizens of republics and manage 
to remain alive, thereby proving that 
“Indian” and “citizen of a republic” do not 
constitute a contradiction in terms. 

The Rajkumari Leper Asylum. 

I'his important philanthropic institution 
situated at Baidyanath-Deoghar serves a 
twofold purpose. It relieves the misery of 
many lepers and, by keeping them in a 
fixed abode and thereby preventing them 
from mixing promiscuously with the general 
population, minimises to some extent the 
chances of the fell disease spreading. It, 
therefore, deserves the help of all charitable 
persons. The Secretary has written to us 
in what directions and to what extent help 
is needed. He writes — 

11 At the present time we have in the Asjlum about 
50 inmates both males and females. The entire cost 
is met from subscriptions and donations of benevolent 
ladies and gentlemen of the country and from interest 
derived from the accumulated capital. We have 
Rs 32,000/- with the Accountant General, and about 
Rs 1,500/- in the Post Office Savings Bank. We are in 
urgent need of a separate (1) Female ward (2) Addi¬ 
tional house for males and (3) Compound wall. For 
these three things Rs. 13,000/- have been roughly esti¬ 
mated. Of these three, a separate female ward to 
accommodate 20 female patients is most urgently 
needed ; for this Rs. 5,500/- may be required.” 

Hindu Immigration to Canada. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, has recently been on a visit to 
Canada. There in an interview he gave to 
the Victoria Daily Colonist he expressed his 
inability to comprehend any justification or 
cause for the laws that virtually forbid all 
Hindu immigration to Canada. He said:— 

l can see no valid reason for giving Chinese and 
Japanese preference over Hindus. Not only are the 
Hindus British subjects, but they are for the most part, 
industrious, law-abiding citizens, quiet and peaceable, 
and both more moral and cleaner than the Chinese. 
It is quite a mistaken idea with those who are fright¬ 
ened by the “color bar” fogey, to think that the Sikhs 
—who form, I understand, over 80 per cent, of the 
Indians in your province and city—and the Hindus are 
unclean. Hindus indeed are bound by their creed to 
practise rigid cleanliness; and I can say trom lifelong 
experience, that they are infinitely more moral and 
law-abiding citizens than the Orientals. The Sikhs 
are natives who deserve the respect of all men. 

We are glad to find in this connec¬ 
tion that in October last the following 
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resolution was to have been discussed at a 
meeting of the British Campaigners’ 
Association, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada:— 

“That in the opinion of the British Campaigners' 
Association it is in the interest of the Empire that all 
British subjects who have served Great Britain in 
Indian or other regiments should be admitted with 
their families to, and privilcgd to reside in Canada 
upon the same conditions as any British subject coming 
from Great Britain or her colonies, the only condition 
being that ,they shall have a proper discharge and 
furnish proof of a good character." 

Chimney-sweep, Sailor, Author, Uni¬ 
versity Extension Lecturer, 

In India it is not now possible that a man 
should in turn be a ‘manjhi’ (boat-man), 
a ‘jhadudSr’ (sweeper), an author and a 
university lecturer, though no doubt that 
glorious day will dawn on India. That day 
is already in its splendid prime in England, 
as the following paragraph from the 
Christian Life will show: — 

The new lecturer on Sociology for the University 
Extension Lectures is Mr. Walter Hunt, a Streatham 
chimney-sweep, who was sent by the Extension autho¬ 
rities to Balliol for a month, after many years of deep 
study of various abstruse subjects. He is the author 
of a book entitled “Are we a Declining Race?” 
Before turning his attention to chimneys, Mr. Hunt 
was in the Navy, and then in the Fire Brigade, so that 
both physically and mentally his powers are quite out 
of the usual. 

44 Adequate European Staff.” 

With reference to the condition laid 
down by Mr. Butler that the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity scheme should have as its basis a 
college with “an adequate European staff” 
it has been explained by some editors and 
others that in the Musalman University Bill 
“European staff” has been held to include 
Indians who have graduated in European 
Universities, and that a similar interpreta¬ 
tion will be put upon the expression in the 
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case of the Hindu University too. If this 
be so, it will no doubt show that Govern¬ 
ment has no desire to make an invidious 
racial distinction. We desire, however, to 
point out that even this interpretation will 
not secure for the Hindu University an 
adequate number of Hindu graduates of 
European Universities; and that for two 
reasons. The first is that though Indian 
graduates of European Universities are not 
absolutely debarred from entering the Indian 
Educational Service, during the last two 
decades or so very few such graduates have 
entered the Indian Educational Service or 
even the Provincial Service. That will be the 
case with them in the Hindu Univetsity, too. 
We need not point out the reason, as it is 
obvious. The second is that owing to the 
humiliating position of Indian graduates of 
European Universities in the Indian Educa¬ 
tion Department, the best of those of our 
young men who go to Europe for education 
have long ceased to try to qualify for pro¬ 
fessorships. So even if now one were to 
advertise for highly qualified men among 
the younger generation of “Europe- 
returned” persons, one would not find them. 
For the practical cessation of the demand 
has cut off the supply. 

We have only a concluding remark to 
make. Is it really true that graduates of 
European Uumversities (such, of course, as 
are available for service in India) in every 
case or generally make better professors 
than even the best professors who are gra¬ 
duates of Indian universities? That is not 
our experience. Then why give preference, 
as a rule , to graduates of European univer¬ 
sities? Why, again, exclude the graduates 
of such far-famed American universities as 
Harvard ? 

Those who wish to have information relating to the 
position of Indians in the Educational Services, should 
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read the pamphlet “The Colour Line in the Indian 
Educational and Scientific Departments," to be had 
at the Modern Review office for postage stamps worth 
one anna. 

The Musalman boycott of Italian goods. 

When after the partition of Bengal 
British and other foreign goods were boy¬ 
cotted, Musalmans did not join in the boy¬ 
cott. But now all the world over they 
have taken to boycotting Italian goods. 
So their practical condemnation of the 
boycott on the former occasion was not a 
matter of principle, it was due to causes 
which we need not enumerate. 

Persia. 

Placed under the guardianship of two 
powerful European nations, Persia yet finds 
herself helpless. It is said that Russia has 
been acting very treacherously towards her, 
and is determined to find a pretext, a la 
Aesop’s wolfe in the fable of the wolfe 
and the lamb, for annexing Persian terri¬ 
tory. Great Britain has advised her to 
meet Russia’s demands and apologise to 
her, but Persia’s apology and the fulfilment 
of Russia’s original demands will probably 
not satisfy that country,—so says Reuter , 
and that is quite in the nature of things. 
And the Times has declared that Persia is 
is not an independent country. Both Russian 
and British troops are already in Persia. Mr. 
Shuster, the American Treasurer-General 
of Persia, will be backed by America, 
but America cannot fight either Russia or 
Great Britain for the sake of Persia. Mr. 
bhuster is a strong man, but seems to be 
somewhat tactless. There will not be 
much difficulty in civilising and establish¬ 
ing order in Persia, if the European powers 
can settle among themselves their respective 
spheres of influence and occupation. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 

We print elsewhere an illustrated charac¬ 
ter sketch of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex¬ 
president of Harvard University, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland. It will show 
what a great and good man our distin¬ 
guished visitor is. In our next number we 
shall publish his views on the religion of 
the future. 

Coronation Boons. 

Not knowing whether it will be possible 
for His Majesty King-Emperor George V. 
to announce at the Coronation Durbar any 
boons or concessions, we have not moulded 
our minds into an attitude of expectancy. 
But as other journalists have said what 
boons will please them, we also say what 
boons will be good for both India and Great 
Britain. Being Bengalis we are selfish 
enough to think first of Bengal and then of 
the whole of India including Bengal, parti¬ 
cularly as dissatisfaction in Bengal has given 
rise to a similar feeling elsewhere. Hindu 
Bengalis and some Musalman Bengalis 
would be best pleased if all the areas where 
Bengali is the predominant and indigenous 
vernacular were placed under one adminis¬ 
tration, either in conjunction with or sepa¬ 
rated from other language-areas. There are 
two boons both or either of which would be 
productive of the greatest good to India, 
“material and moral.” They are, universal 
free education, and a definite promise of 
the grant of internal autonomy or home 
rule at the expiry of a fixed period not 
exceeding twenty-five years from now 
and a command to His Majesty’s ministers 
to prepare a scheme which will gradually 
and surely lead to that consummation. 

The Civil Marriage and Compulsory 
Education Bills. 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu’s Special Mar¬ 
riage Bill and Mr. G. K. Gokhale's 
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Elementary Education Bill will be taken up 
for consideration in the January session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill has been supported by all except a 
very few landholders and a very few Musal- 
man leaders (among whom we are not in 
the present case thinking of Mr. Amir Ali, 
as his home is not in India). So, as The 
People think that universal education will 
be good for them, this Bill ought to pass; 
but we do not know whether it ivill pass. 
As for Mr. Basu's Bill, it has received more 
support, even from Hindus within the fold 
of Hindu society, than was expected by 
even its most sanguine advocates. It has 
aroused some opposition, too. But as the 


opponents would not be compelled to marry 
according to its provisions, and as there is 
a need and a demand for it, the Bill ought 
to pass. The strongest argument of its 
opponents is that it will act as a disruptive 
force on Hinduism. We think and we have 
shown in a previous issue that it will on the 
contrary save Hindu society from disintegra¬ 
tion. Moreover, this trotting out of the 
stock cry of “Religion in danger,” or “Society 
in danger,” seems curious, when there is so 
much difference of opinion among Hindu 
leaders as to what Hinduism is and who are 
Hindus, as revealed in the columns of The 
Leader of Allahabad. 
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Sister Nivedita’s Masterpiece 
“The Master as I Saw Him” 

TWO OPINIONS AMONG MANY 

Professor T. K. Cheyne of Oxford University writes in The Hibbert Journal 
in the course of a long review :— 

“The present work, however, by Miss Noble, who in India became his disciple, gives 
a-much more satisfying view of the Master. It is not a biography, but what our 
German friends would call a charakterbild , and as such it may be placed among the 
choicest religious classisc, below the various Scriptures, but on the same shelf with 
the Confessions of St. Augustine and Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis ” 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., Premchand Roychand Scholar, writes in the 
Modern Review : — 

So excellent are the printing, paper and get-up of this book that on first opening it we thought it to be a 
volume of Methuen or Heinemann’s Colonial Library. It was only after a good deal of search that we made 
the pleasant discovery that^, had been printed at the Lakshmi Printing Works, Calcutta. 

The cover bears the design of the Thunder ( Bajra ) taken from the Bajrasana of Buddha Gaya. There 
is a peculiar propriety in this, for Vivckananda by giving up all for his country became a voice like the thunder, 
a force like lightning, in the cause of the gods. Thus only can the mortal become an elemental force, an 
immortal. 

For more reasons than one, Sister Nivedita is the best biographer of Vivckananda that we can think of. 
She brought to the study of Hinduism a mind absolutely free from pre-occupation, a fearless love of truth, 
the most delicate perception of whatever is good and noble, and an earnest desire to put herself in touch with 
the heart of the Hindu faith and the true Hindu world. Of her sympathy with our land and people we shall 
say this only that it has not, as might have been feared, deflected her mind from the perception of truth about 
ourselves, but made her the truest interpreter imaginable of Indian life and thought. Her testimony to 
Vivekananda’s teaching and influence has an importance and effect, which an account written by a Hindu 
would have lacked, as he would have approached the subject from another stand-point and through another 
series of psychic experiences. In this loving tribute to her Master’s memory Nivedita's style reaches its 
perfection,—it is simple, elevated, wonderfully lucid and suggestive. Seldom have we seen philosophy so 
clearly expounded, or the deepest thought started by so few words. 

She depicts Vivekananda in his setting and tells us much about Sri Ramkrishna, Sarada Devi, the 
Brotherhood at Belur, and many things besides. How great Vivekananda was we can realise—as far as is 
now possible—in his very words as faithfully recorded by his disciple. Of his many moods, his varied 
teachings, and his yearnings and struggles, a full history is impossible. But in the volume before us we can 
feel that he was a Master indeed, a living fountain of inspiration. 
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tie streets; how her presence is held to be 
almost necessary on festive occasions; how 
she has free access to respectable houses; and 
how it is not looked upon as a disgrace, even 
for leading men, to be associated with her 
publicly. Many of these dancing girls are 
attached to the temples of the gods in the 
Southern Presidency ; nominally consecrated 
to the gods as their hand-maids, but practi¬ 
cally corrupting the very fountains of religious 
life bv their immoral influence. They are com¬ 
monly known as “ temple prostitutes.” This 
class of dancing girls is an old institution in 
the Deccan. We find them mentioned in the 
Chaitcimja Charitamvita , written three cen¬ 
turies ago, as deva-dasisor hand-maids to the 
gods. One can easily fancy the amount of 
moral injury their presence has done to the 
populations amongst whom they have lived 
for generations. It has weakened the moral 
fibre of those races and has made them unlit for 
moral earnestness in any noble and unselfish 
cause, fortunately they have never existed 
as a distinct class in Bengal. [ have found it 
from observation that communities amongst 
whom moral laxit.v arising from association 
with such a class of women prevails, are incap¬ 
able of the conception of lofty aims or unsel¬ 
fish endeavours. They are too morally de¬ 
graded to rise to the level of great causes. 
All our appeals for religious or social reform, 
fall flat upon them. In these days, when 
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there is a talk of awakening national life, our 
eyes naturally turn to these social evils. 
To boast of national life, or national progress, 
in the presence of such evils, is certainly, 
something like throwing a marble slab over a 
charnel-house of stinking corruption. O men, 
T feel impelled to cry, if you wish to see your 
country truly great, first put your house in 
order; remedy the evils for which you alone 
are responsible and which you alone can 
rectify. 

Lastly, social purity may be effectively pro¬ 
moted by raising the general level of social 
intercourse of men, by the spread of education 
amongst the masses, by creating in them a 
taste for culture, and by training them to 
take interest in public causes. Anything that 
lifts men and women above the narrow 
groove of selfish concerns and teaches them 
to take interest in things higher than those 
concerns, inevitably creates a pure atmo¬ 
sphere around them. Very much can be done 
in this respect by organising measures of po¬ 
pular instruction, on the lines of the Univer¬ 
sity Extension movement in England. Lec¬ 
tures with the aid of magic-lanterns may be 
organised in important industrial centres, 
with a view to impress on the minds of the 
working poor, sound moral and social ideas, 
calculated to raise and ennoble them in their 
daily lives. 

S. N. »Sastri. 


THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY 


D UPLEIX was a man of genius. His resi¬ 
dence in India showed him the ease 
with which any unscrupulous European 
nation could acquire supreme power in this 
country. The people of India were divided 
among themselves, and so it was the easiest 

2 


thing in the world to pit one class against 
another. The Indian people are intelligent 
and also possess physical courage; so it was 
easy to train them in the European mode of 
warfare. Then he also discovered that patriot¬ 
ism, as that term is understood in European 
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countries, was unknown in India. So the 
people who were to be disciplined in the 
European mode of warfare, lacking in patriot¬ 
ism, could be enlisted as mercenaries to light 
against and subjugate their own countrymen. 
Having made these discoveries he set to 
work to bring India under the sway of France. 
But that country did not approve of Dupleix’s 
scheme. The French, of all the European 
nations of that period, had not bidden fare¬ 
well to the dictates of their conscience. 
Their writers and public men were busy 
preaching those doctrines which were ins¬ 
trumental in bringing about the French Re¬ 
volution. Dupleix met with his deserts, 
which lie richly deserved for the diabolical 
methods lie had devised for depriving the 
people* of India of their liberty and earthly 
possessions. 

With the fall of Dupleix, there was no 
chance for France to establish an Empire in 
India. The French were beaten and driven 
out of India by the English. 

The English succeeded because they acted 
upon the suggestions of Dupleix. It should 
bo remembered that in all the battles which 
Clive, Lawrence, Coote, Wellington, Lake and 
other British Generals fought on the soil of 
India, the Indian sepoys by their valor and by 
the shedding of their blood contributed to the 
success of the British in the establishment of 
their power in this country. The Sepo\s 
were such splendid lighting material that 
Frederick the Great, no mean soldier himself, 
was obliged to say that had lie the command 
of troops who acted like the Sepoys, he could 
conquer all Europe. 

When Clive arrived at Calcutta in May, 
1765, as Governor and Oommander-in-Cliief of 
Bengal, he found 

“ that every spring of the Government was smeared 
with corruption; that principles of rapacity and 
oppression universally prevailed, and that 'wory spark 
of sentiment and public spirit was lost and extinguish¬ 
ed in the unbounded lust of unmerited wealth.” 


in his attempts to correct these evils, his 
Christian compatriots mutinied ngainst him. 
It is recorded that on one day 200 officers 
resigned, and that but for the fidelity of the 
Sepoys the whole military organisation of the 
Company might have fallen to the ground. 

The Sepoys lacked patriotism, but they 
have been always faithful to their employers. 
They have not been found wanting in loyalty. 
One of tlie most touching incidents of tlieir 
loyalty is that mentioned by Macaulay. 

“During fifty days the siege (of Arcot) went. on. 
During fifty days the young captain (Clive) maintained 
the defence, with a firmness, vigilance, and ability, 
which would have done honor to the oldest marshal in 
Europe. * * The garrison began to feed the pressure 
of hunger. Cndcr such circumstances, any troops 
so scantily provided with ollicers might have been 
expected to show signs of insubordination ; * * . But 
the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
anything that is related of the Tenth" Legion of 
Caesar, or of (he Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys 
came to Olive, not to complain of their scanty fare, 
but to propose that all the grain should be given to 
the Europeans, who required more nourishment than 
the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which 
was strained away from the rice, would suffice for 
themselves. History contains no more touching ins - 
tance of military fidelity, * * * *.*' 

On many a field of battle their courage and 
bravery have been very conspicuously dis¬ 
played. Now-a-davs we often hear Christian 
natives of England boast that India has been 
acquired by England by the sword. But they 
forget that it was not the sword brandished 
by the English which won India for them. 
The cowardice of British soldiers came out 
in strong relief in many battles fought in 
India. Students of the History of British In¬ 
dia need not be reminded of the flight of the 
white soldiers of the 101st regiment at Oudda- 
lore, and also of the refusal of the 76tli 
regiment to advance from the trenches at 
Bhurtpore, when the Indian Sepoys did so, 
and shewed them the way. 

The superiority of the Sepoys to the British 
soldiers has been borne testimony to by 
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many Englishmen and women. Thus Captain 
Mundy, in Ills Pen and Pencil Sketches , being 
the journal of a tour in India, published in 
1833, says regarding the reviewing of the live 
regiments of infantry at Agra by Comber- 
mere in the beginning of 1828, that 

“it was impossible to avoid remarking the supe¬ 
riority of the sepoy over the European corps in 
steadiness and regularity of movement.” 

There is nothing to be surprised at in the 
superiority of the Sepoys. They are sober 
and abstemious and not given to those habits 
of debauchery which natives of Christian 
countries belonging to the class from which sol¬ 
diers are recruited art; generally addicted to. 
Elphinstoue writes:— 

“ Thoir freedom from gross debauchery is the point 
in which the Hindus appear to most advantage. * * * 
If wo compare them with our own, the absence of 
drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other wees, 
will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the 
side least llattering to our self-esteem.” 

Elphinstone also says that 

“The military classes in Hindustan are much taller 
than the common run of Englishmen .’ 1 

But while the Sepoys have contributed to 
the raising of the fabric of the British supre¬ 
macy in India, how have they been treated 
by the Christian Government? It must be 
said, without mincing mutters, that they have 
not been, and are not being, treated in that 
fair manner which they deserve. It is politi¬ 
cal expediency which dictates to a certain 
extent the peculiar treatment which the 
Sepoys receive at the hands of their Christian 
rulers. 

Herbert Spencer said : - 

“Down to our own day continues the cunning 
despotism which u»> *; native soldiers to maintain and 
extend native subjection—a despotism under which, 
not-many years since, u regiment of sepoys axis deli¬ 
berately massacred, for refusing lo march aiithout 
proper clothing .” 

Tne systematic ill-treatment to which the 
Sepoys were subjected was perhaps the main 
cause of the Indian Mutiny (or rather the 
Sepoy Revolt as it is called by many writers) 


of 1857. The pages of Kaye’s History of the 
Sepoy War will show instances of tin* ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Sepoys preceding the mutiny. 

Since the Mutiny, the lot of the Sepoy has 
been made worse. He is made to feel his 
inferiority to his European comrade Tommy 
Atkins—-in every way. His loyalty has been 
in question - nay, he is branded with disloyal¬ 
ty. Before the days of the Mutiny, the num¬ 
ber of Sepoys was much larger than it is 
now. The people of India, although groaning 
under the yoke of foreign rule, had at least 
this satisfaction, that the defenders of their 
hearths and homes were mostly their own 
countrymen. But since the Mutiny, European 
soldiers have been imported to India in large 
numbers to replace the Sepoys. Owing to 
this procedure not only the linancial condition 
of India is becoming worse, but the people are 
also emasculated. As has been said before, 
it was the blood of the Indian Sepoys which 
was shed freely to cement the foundation and 
raise the superstructure of the British supre¬ 
macy in India. But now the manner in which 
the European soldiers are pampered would 
make one believe that England won India 
with the aid of these soldiers. 

Before the days of the Mutiny, that im¬ 
portant arm of the Military Service, viz^ the 
artillery, was largely in the hands of the 
Sepoys. But now they are not trusted, and 
so we do not see any native artillery in India. 
This is how the loyalty of the Sepoys has been 
rewarded. 

We said before that the Indian Sepoy is 
made to feel his inferiorty to his European 
comrade in arms. We will now cite a few 
specific instances. 

The Sepoy is accommodated in what are 
called lines , which are in marked contrast 
with the white soldier’s barracks. Most of 
the lines are no better than piggeries or 
kennels; without any plinth, ill-ventilated 
and badly lighted. The barracks are palatial 
buildings and furnished with such luxuries as 
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the class of people to which the white soldier 
belongs could never have dreamt of in their 
native land. 

In the line of march the Sepoy is made to 
carry much heavier kit than the British 
soldier. The Sepoy's weight or accoutrements 
is much heavier than that of Tommy Atkins. 
The latter’s kit hardly weighs 2l)lbs, whereas 
the Sepoy’s is very nearly double that weight. 

As the loyaltx of the. Sepoy is inquest ion, 
st) he is not trusted with the same rille as 
his European comrade. As a lighting unit, 
the Sepo>, therefore, under tin; present cir¬ 
cumstances, is less efficient than the British 
soldier. 

The British soldier is allowed to go out 
shooting, carrying his rille with him. This 
makes him a good shot. But not so the 
native soldier. The Russian Officer, ('upturn 
Novitsky, is quite right when he says: 

“Tin* English have very little coulidoncc in flu* 
native soldiers, who are allowed to have, their rilies 
only when drilling or on sentry duty.” 

The Sepov is considered to he a man of 
such an intriguing nature, that he cannot be 
trusted with light in the room in which he 
sleeps after 10 p. M. It is assumed that if 
the Sepoys be permitted to ha\e light in their 
rooms at night, then they might conspire 
against the Government and so after 10 
p.M. the Sepoy's lines present the darkness 
and stillness of the grave-janl. Hut such is 
not the case with the barracks of the British 
soldiers. 

Sepo\s who do not enlist for the corps of 
Sappers and Miners or the Pioueers,are under 
the impression that they shall have to per¬ 
forin onl\ military duties. Under that im¬ 
pression even high caste Hindus and high class 
Muhammadans also have no objection to take 
to the profession of arms. But of late they 
have been made to perform duties for which 
certaiuh the\ never enlisted. In recent 
years in many stations they have been set to 
work on building linos. They have to work 


very hard at least eight hours a day, and do 
not get any extra pay for their labour. 

The British soldier in India gets free ration 
every day. But not so the Indian Sepoy. In 
many native regiments, tile messing system 
lias been introduced, which tells heavih upon 
the slender income of tile poor Sepoy. The 
cost of living is every day increasing in Tndia 
and the grain compensation allowance is not 
enough to maintain in comfort a Sepoy, who, 
unlike his British comrade in arms, lias al¬ 
ways two or more persons dependent on him. 

The punishment awarded to Jack Sepoy by 
courts-martial is severer than that of Tommy 
Atkins lor the same offence. Flogging as a 
punishment exists for the poor heathen Sepoy 
and not lor his fortunate Christian comrade. 

(•real trouble is taken, and no expenses 
spared, to provide the British soldiers with 
amusements ami recreation. They have their 
gymnasia, their grounds for various spoi ts, 
billiard rooms, theatres, libraries, swimming 
baths, Am*. But nothing is done to cheer the 
hard lot of the poor Sepoy. 

The Russian Officer, Captain Novitsky, who 
visited India less than a decade ago, truly 
observed : 

“ Tho English rank and fill* in India enjoy an ex¬ 
clusively superior position. Their life is replete with 
com fort s of every kind. The\ enjoy complete free¬ 
dom, and are allowed to leave their barracks every 
da\. * * It is lull} recognised by Englishmen 

themselves that this superfluous luxury and liberty 
exercise a very bad influence on the morals of the 
soldier, whose debauchery and dissipation have 
already been exposed in the Press. On the other 
hand, the position of the Native Soldier is altogether 
diflerent. No recreations or comforts arc provided 
for him. He leads a monotonous, lonely, and coopcd- 
up existence in barracks. His behavior in the street 
is nevertheless irreproachable.” 

Again, in the mutter of parades and drills, 
much more work is exacted from Sepoys than 
from British soldieis. Many natne regi¬ 
ments parade in the morning, in the middle of 
tlu* day and again in the evening. u Satan 
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finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
It is perhaps acting 1 on this proverb that poor 
Sepoys are not given rest lest they might 
find time to conspire agai ist tile (governmeat. 
They get hardly sufficient leisure to cook, 
and partake of and properly digest their food. 
As a result, they break down in health and 
spirits before they complete their term of 
service entitling them to pension. 

No Sepoy enlisted since 1888, is entitled to 
any pension before he completes 21 years’ 
service. Formerly, after 15 years’ service, 
Sepoys were entitled to invalid pensions. They 
complain of the hardship of the present, re¬ 
gulations, for they say, not without reason, 
that very few can survive the strain and 
hardships inseparable from the requirements 
of service in these days to claim their pensions. 
The system of giving a pension after short 
service accustoms a larger proportion of the 
general population to military training, lint 
this is opposed to the interests of the alien 
rulers of fndia. Formerly native Reservists 
used to get Rs. 8 a month, but now they get 
only Rs. 2. This discourages recruiting. 

Nothing is done for the moral or religious 
instruction of the Sepoys. There arc chap¬ 
lains- Anglican, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic for the spiritual welfare of the 
Christian soldiers. But on the ground of the 
so-called policy of religious neutrality, no¬ 
thing is done for the moral or spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the Indian Sepoys. 

We have said enough to show how unfairly 
native Sepoys are treated when compared with 
their British comrades. They do not lack in¬ 
telligence and physical courage. But are the 
native regiments whether cavalry or infantry 
-efficient from the military point of view? 
in his evidence before the Welby Commission, 
Viscount Wolsley said that he should be sorry 
to lead the native army against that of any 
civilized Christian country. This statement of 
Lord Wolsley was resented by Indian military 
officers because it undoubtedly cast reflection 


on the efficiency if not the loyalty of the native 
army. But Lord Wolsley spoke nothing but 
the truth in liis evidence before the Commis¬ 
sion. The native army is not efficient enough 
to take the Held against the army of any 
civilized power. Why was no native regiment 
sent to the Transvaal to light the Boers? 
The plausible argument was made use of that 
no colored person should he encouraged to 
shoot down a white (that is a colourless) 
man. But the real reason was the inefficiency 
of the native army. This was practically 
admitted by the Pioneer, which in its issue of 
the 26th February, 1900, wrote:—- 

“ People who during the last few months have been 
urging that the Native Army should be employed in 
South Africa have managed to overlook one great 
obstacle to tin* proposal namely, that the Indian 
forces are not armed for such a campaign. To send 
Native Tnfanfn or Cavalry into the field with (heir 
worn nub Mart inis against the Mausers of the Poors 
would be put ting them at a quite unjustifiable disad¬ 
vantage ; while to supply them with new weapons, 
with the used' which they would be unacquainted till 
they came under tire, would be equally undesirable.” 

But it is not merely the want of the proper 
rifle which places Jack Sepoy at a disadvant¬ 
age compared with his more fortunate British 
comrade. The whole system of the organisa¬ 
tion of the native army is calculated to make 
it inefficient. It is not considered politically 
expedient to foster what is called esprit de 
corps in the native army. “Carnations” 
wrote in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821 
(p. 131); 

41 Mixed troops would be, in my opinion, the very 
thing for Indin, particularly for our Asiatic army. 
The fewer foreigners we have in our European army the 
heller; lull in Hie nut ive army we should mix all des- 
eriplions of castes as much as possible , if not to brcalc 
the link of possible combination, at least to disturb and 
perplex it. ,} 

The words put in italics need no comments. 
Should not what is sauce for the European 
goose prove equally so for the native gander? 
How can one expect the native army to be 
efficient when every native member of it 
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knows that he is under surveillance, that his 
loyalty is not trusted and that the system of 
espionage is encouraged? The same writer 
“Carnations” says that “ Divide et impera 
should be the motto for our Indian 
administration, whether political, civil, 
or military.” (Joniidence begets confidence. 
When no confidence is reposed in the native 
army, it is preposterous to expect it to be 
efficient. 

Every native regiment contains a certain 
proportion of men known as Native Officers. 
They do not hold the King’s commission but 
that of the Government of India. The British 
Officers are, as a rule, sons of gentlemen and 
have to pass certain prescribed examinations 
and undergo military training and instruction 
in institutions provided for the purpose. But 
these conditions do not exist in the case of 
Native Officers. When li. R. II. the Duke of 
(Jouuaught commanded one of the Army Corps 
in India, he proposed the establishment of an 
institution in this country on the model of 
Sandhurst, for the training of Native Officers. 
But Lord Roberts, who was then the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief in India, opposed the estab¬ 
lishment of such ail institution. Of course his 
opposition was based on the ground of political 
expediency, lie did not like that Native 
Officers should be as efficient as British 
Officers. Is it not also true that a Director- 
General of Military Education was in hot 
water for recommending proper training for 
Native Officers V 

“Carnations” in the course of his article 
on a “ General mow of our Indian Army, 'pub¬ 
lished in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821, 
(p. 436) writes : 

“Opposed to the plan ol instructing in tin* English 
language the native oiliccrs of Hit* Army, is the 
npprehonsion of their learning too much from us, and 
of its becoming too general through the country, 
thereby giving them a chance of imitat'ug too clos dy 
our policy and prudence, possibly” lor the undermin¬ 
ing of our interests in that quarter. UY must til once 


admit that our conquest of India teas, through every 
struggle , more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic 
character than to the hare effect of our own brilliant 
achievements; and empire after empire rolled in upon 
us when we were merely contemplating the protect ion 
of our trade, or repelling insult. Kingdoms have been 
vacated for us, as if by magic spell; and on lhe same 
principle we may set down as certain, that whenever 
one-twentieth part of the population of India becomes 
as provident and as scheming as ourselves, we shall run 
bark again, in the same ratio of velocity , the s(tm* course 
of our original insignificance. But in the course of 
instruction that 1 would recommend for tliosi* destin¬ 
ed as native oHioers, wo should have little to appre¬ 
hend from their competition with us in our own 
language, or indeed in any descript ion of learning. 
They m iv attain a certain length, but can never roach 
beyond it. We should merely endeavour to qualify 
a little their present stupidity and almost total 
absence of reflection; to bring them to lean so ne- 
what towards our views of things and our system. 
This would elevate their pride, and would bo the 
means of establishing a closer confidence between 
our countrymen and themselves. This, I presume, 
might be done without incurring the slightest danger 
as respects our footing amongst them.” 

The words in the above extract which we 
have put in italics show the policy of keeping 
Native Officers inefficient. They rise from the 
ranks and their promotion depends on the 
sweet will ol the commanding officer as well 
as of some other British Officers of the Regi¬ 
ment. They have to curry favor with them 
and they know which side of the bread is but¬ 
tered. Men of no education and altogether 
devoid of pride, they are servile tools in the 
hands of British Officers, to please whom they 
are only too ready and willing to demean 
themselves to do any dirty work. Captain 
Novitsky very rightly says that “the native 
officers are quite uneducated, rough, and 
without tiie least trace of cultured influence.” 

Tile same officer’s views regarding the in¬ 
efficiency ol the native troops are also given 
below. 

“In general the Anglo-Indian forces are dividod into 
two distinctly antagonistic elements ; and it is still 
:m open question as to how the Native troops will 
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conduct themselves in the future war with Russia. 
One circumstance deserves attention, and that is the 
disproportionate number of English officers who fall 
in the expeditions against the mountain tribes of the 
irontier. Ono is involuntarily led to think, says 
Captain Novitsky, that this may be accounted for by 
the sepoys revenging themselves on their officer amid 
tho din and smoke of battle. The fighting qualities 
of the Anglo-Indian army, and its capability for 
offensive action outside India, cannot, of course, be 
determined until they are proved by the first encoun¬ 
ter with a European foe, but the experience of the 
pasf compels him to entertain very great doubts on 
the subject. The different wars and expeditions 
against Afghanistan during the present, century have 
been nothing but a long series of defeats and 
disasters.” 

The question then arises, if the Native army 
is inefficient, and on grounds of political 
expediency it is considered undesirable to 
make it efficient, why is it kept up at all? 
It is a difficult question to answer. But our 
suspicion is that it is kept up because it is the 


means of providing snug berths to several 
thousands of European officers. The services 
do not ovist for India, but India exists for the 
services. That perhaps accounts for the 
existence of the Native Army. Within the 
last five or six years the number of British 
Officers attached for duty to native regiments 
has been nearly doubled and the famine- 
stricken population of India has to pay the 
extra charge of this unnecessary military ex¬ 
penditure. More British Officers are now on 
duty with the Native Armv than before the 
Boer war and the cry is still they come. 
At present, I here is one British Officer to 
every double company. It may be safely 
predieted that within the next few years 
there will, in all probability, be one British 
Officer to every company, and then the occu¬ 
pation of the Native Officer will be (although 
now practically it is no better than) that of 
the Warrant Officer of a British regiment. 


THE COMPANION OF AN EMPRESS 


[The following biographical sketch gives us a pic¬ 
ture of the inner life of the Mughal Court at the 
height- of its prosperity, introduces to us a learned 
and accomplished Persian lady, and finally tells tho 
sad and simple tale of a mother’s love ancl death 
which has an interest quite apart from its value as a 
side-light on Indian history.] 

f l^HE Persians, who have been rightly called 
I 4 the French of Asia/ supplied many of 
the most brilliant gems that gathered 
round the throne of India’s Muhammadan 
rulers. From Persia came Mahmud Hawaii, 
tile heaven-born minister of the Bahmani 
Sultans of the Deccan ; Mir Jumla, the right- 
hand man of Aurangzib; Abul Fath, the phy¬ 
sician and friend of Akbar; Ali Mardan Khan, 
the Engineer; awl many other worthies of 


the held and the council-chamber. Fi 
Persia, too, came the highly accomplisJ 
lady who is the subject of this memoir. 

Sati-un-nisa, (lit., ‘the Lance-head am< 
women ’) was the daughter of a respecta 
native of Mazendran, a province of Per 
and belonged to a family of scholars i 
physicians. Her brother, Taliba Amli, > 
unrivalled in his age in the choice of wc 
and the power of clothing fine sense in equj 
(Inc phrases, and earned the title of “ Pri 
of Poets ” at the Court of Jahangir. W 
her husband Nasira, a brother of the gr 
physician Raknai Kashi, died in India, S: 
un-nisa entered the service of Mumtaz Mai 
the renowned Empress of Shah Jahan. H 
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her ability, charm of speech, perfect mastery 
of the proper conduct of a dependent, and 
knowledge of medicine and various kinds of 
treatment, won her royal mistress’s heart, and 
she was promoted above all the old servants 
and entrusted with her seal, the badge of 
the head of the Empress’s establishment. She 
was a good elocutionist and could recite the 
Qoran well and read Persian works in prose 
and verse properly. For her literary accom¬ 
plishments she was appointed tutoress to the 
Princess Royal Jahanara and very soon taught 
her to read the Qoran and write Persian. 

She was also the intermediary of the Em¬ 
peror’s charity to women. Whenever she 
heard of an honest, woman in distress or a 
virgin too poor to be married, she reported 
the ease to the Empress and the latter 
brought it to the Emperor’s ear on his coming 
to the harem in the evening. Large sums 
were daily spent in helping these poor women, 
lands and daily stipends or cash bounties 
were given to the wives and widows, and 
ornaments and money paid to the virgins. 
Sati-un-nisa acted as the Imperial alinoueress, 
and the historian praises her as “ attentive, 
eloquent, expert, and gentle in manner.” 

When the Empress died (7th June, 1631), 
Sati-un-nisa, as her chief servant and agent, 
accompanied the corpse to its last resting- 
place at Agra (the Taj Mahal). Shah Jahan, 
as a loving husband, faithfully cherished her 
memory and did not marry again, though he 
survived her by 35 years. The duties of the 
late Empress, as the female head of the Im¬ 
perial family, now fell to her eldest daughter 
Jahanara, and she had to do her mother’s 
part in arranging marriage ceremonies, en¬ 
tertaining female guests, and other social 
functions peculiar to the mistress of a house¬ 
hold. In this task she was ably assisted by 
her former tutor, Sali-un-uisa, to whom she 
gave her seal and the control of her house¬ 
hold stall, on her mother’s death. Thus the 
subject of our memoir continued to be the 


highest lady servant of the Mughal Empire, 
and was like a mother to the orphan princes 
and princesses. 

At every marriage of a prince of the blood 
royal, Sati-un-nisa, as a sort of female major 
domo, conveyed the Imperial presents to the 
bride’s bouse. The male officers who accom¬ 
panied her stayed outside, while she entered 
the harem and made over the gifts to 
the bride’s mother, from whom she received 
liberal rewards for her pains. Mumtaz 
Mahal before her death used to lay aside 
money, jewels and precious articles in view of 
her sons’ marriage when they would grow 
up. Jahanara constantly added to them. 
At the time of marriage these were spent 
in making tribute to the Emperor, gifts to 
the Princes and Begums, and presents and 
robes to the nobles and courtiers. At the 
marriage of the Crown Prince Dara Sliikoh, 
(Utli November, 1632), these amounted to 16 
lacs of rupees, seven fries in jewels, one lac 
in cash, four lacs in gold and silver orna¬ 
ments and rare articles of all countries in 
the world, and the balance in elephants and 
horses. By order of Jahanara, Sati-un-nisa 
arranged all this vast collection for display 
in the spacious courtyard of Agra fort in 
front of the window at which the Emperor 
used to show his face to his adoring subjects. 
At night the whole place was illuminated, 
forming a sort of Exhibition. The courtiers 
and nobles feasted their eyes on the treasures, 
and even the Emperor condescended to pay a 
visit. 

So, too, at the marriage of tile second prince, 
Sliujah (23rd February, 1633), a display was 
made of wedding presents worth 10 lacs of 
rupees, all supplied b\ Mumtaz Mahal and 
Jahanara. Sati-uu-nisa’s capacity for orga¬ 
nisation and artistic taste must have found 
ample scope for exercise in getting up such 
exhibitions. 

In addition to being the head servant of 
Jahanara, Sati-un-nisa was also made by the 
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Emperor the Saitav or Superintendent of the 
luiven j,in reward of her fidelity and obedience. 
She had also to wait at the Emperor’s table 
and serve him with provisions, as the most 
honoured and trusted of women attendants. 
Thus she was constantly in the Emperor's 
eyes and was most kindly treated by him. 

She had no child of her own,but adopted the 
two daughters of her late brother Taliba. On 
them she lavished all the love and maternal 
\earnings of a childless widow’s heart. The 
younger of the two, on whom she particularly 
doted, was married to Hakin Zia-ud-diu, a 
nephew of her late husband. The bridegroom 
was brought over from Persia and cherished 
in the imperial Court through her influence. 
Hut this young woman, the ventre of all 
Sati-un-nisa’s alfeetions, died of a long illness 
following childbirth (10th January, 1017). A 
mother’s grief is too strong for any earthly 
control. Sati-un-nisa, u in spite of her wisdom 
and philosophy, east off all patience, and 
abandoned herself to mourning for 11 days in 
her house, outside the citadel of Lahore.” 

Hut Shah Julian was the kindest of men, 
a model husband, father and master of house. 
He could not neglect, an old servant. On the 
22nd January, hoping that her grief had now 
somewhat abated, he kindly had her brought 
to her official residence within the Imperial 
havcm , went there in the company of Jahanara, 
consoled her in many ways, and took her with 
himself to the Palaee. 


Next day, as the Emperor went out to hunt, 
Sati-un-nisa returned to her own house for 
Nome necessary works. After eating her meal 
and saying the evening prayers, she betook 
herself to reading the Qoran. 

At about 8 v . M. she suddenly cried out “ 1 
feel being choked,” and rapidly grew worse. 
The Persian doctor Masih-uz-zaman, a distant 
relative, was immediately summoned. At his 
arrival, she bowed to salute him, then raised 
her head, and at once sank down on her side. 
The pulse was still beating, the doctor and 
her son-in-law continued applying remedies 
for fainting, but to no avail. When the* pulse 
failed, they knew that she had left the world. 
Thus she followed her daughter in death by a 
fortnight only. 

Next day (21th January) the news reached 
Shah Jahan in the hunting camp. He was 
deeply touched, and ordered all honour to be 
shown to her remains and Rs. 10,000 to be 
spent on her funeral. After more than a 
year the body was taken out and finally 
buried west of the Taj Mahal, close to the 
outer quadrangle in a tomb built by (Govern¬ 
ment at, an expense of Rs. 80,000. A village 
yielding Rs. 8,000 a year was assigned for 
the pay of its attendants. Thus she was not 
parted from her beloved master and mistress 
even in death.* 

Jadunatti Sahkak. 

' Tin* skrlcli is ba-ed upon Abdul Humid LaboiTh PerNinn 
bihloiy PatlUlhihnamnh, Vol T, Jo I, .‘101, loo, and Vnl if, 1.T7 
and bl’rt 
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T HE main causes which led some Europeans 
to study Sanskrit may be summed up 
by saying that they learned it 

1. For the sake of religious discussions 
with the “ heathens ” of India, 


2. For judicial purposes, in order to adminis¬ 
ter justice in accordance with the Hindu Law, 

3. For philological purposes. 

The Portuguese under Vasco de Gama dis¬ 
covered the sea-route to India in 1498. That 


3 
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nation professed Roman Catholicism, main¬ 
tained the horrid institution of the Inquisition, 
mid, as is well-known, were families regard¬ 
ing the conversion of non-Christians to their 
creed. By fra ml and force the Portuguese 
succeeded in obtaining political supremacy 
over certain parts of the Indian continent. 
Their missionaries came out to India also in 
large numbers for making converts of the 
heathens. The best known of these was St. 
Francis Xavier, who landed in Southern India 
in 1515 A. 1). Owing to the purity of his 
character and his disinterested devotion he 
succeeded in his self-imposed task to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of missions. Rut 
he did not know any of the Indian languages. 
He has himself admitted, u I do not understand 
that people nor do they understand me.” 

About the time that Xavier was carrying 
on his mission propaganda in India, the Society 
of Jesus was founded in Europe, with the 
special object of preaching the Bible in heal lien 
lands. The most remarkable man of this order 
who made a name and fame for himself in India 
was Robert di Nobili of the Madura Mission. 
He commenced his career in India in 1607. 
To gain his end lie was quite unscrupulous as 
to the means which he adopted, lie lived like 
a native of this country and gave himself out 
to be a Rrahman. Ho called himself by the 
name of Tat mo-bod, hara Strain if. He studied 
Sanskrit with great diligence. Madura the 
scene of his labours, was the place where a 
few centuries before his arrival the Buddhists 
were impaled by the Brahmans. 14 The Bud¬ 
dhists who were defeated in dialectic duels 
were thus cruelly treated. These dialectic 
duels greatly contributed to the downfall of 
Buddhism in India. Writes Sir James Camp¬ 
bell : 

“The prosperity of a monastery depended on tin* 
argumentative power of its chief. The champion 
Taylor'* Catalogue of Markinr/ics ’ Oriental M*s. \ ol 111. 
pp. r»tl and lit “The memoiy of the impaling of tin* IhuMhists 
of Madura hy tlio lira limans is still fre*h ” 


talker of the monastery was treated with the highest 
honor. Ho was liable to he challenged by any stranger, 
and, as was the practice in the times of European 
chivalry, if the champion was hen fen his whole party 
was at the conqueror's mercy. A monastery that had 
lasted for ages was sometimes deserted from the 
result of a single dialectic duel. This system under¬ 
mined tin' strength of buddhism in two ways. It 
loosened the monk’s hold on the people and it divided 
the monasteries, changing them from practical teach¬ 
ers and helpers into isolated unsympathetic theorists. 
Tin* brahmans wero little behind <he buddhisls in 
their zeal for oratory. * * In the eighth centnry, 

when the great brahman champion Khankaraeharya 
arose 1 , the buddhists trembled. They knew' they 
would be challenged, they knew' his arguments, and 
knowing no answer, they shrank awnv leaving their 
monasteries empty.” 

The fear of being defeated in a dialectic 
duel by the Brahmans made this Roman 
Catholic priest study Sanskrit and live as a 
Brahman. The. Vedas were looked upon as 
Revealed Scriptures by the Hindoos. But in 
their four authoritative Vedas no mention is 
made of Christ, or Christianity. To make 
Hindoos believe that the Christian cult was 
contained in the Vedas, this Roman Catholic 
priest did not scruple to forge a new one. 
In this fifth Veda known as the Ezour-Veda, 
Christianity is diluted with Theistic Brahman¬ 
ism. The Ms. of this work was sent to France 
from Pondicherry, where it had been kept 
for sometime, and in 1761 was deposited in the 
King's library in Paris. It, was published in 
1778. The learned and sceptic Voltaire was 
so far deceived by it that he considered it as 
“the most precious gift for which the West 
has ever been indebted to the East.’' 

Nobili died in 1656 A. D., aged forty-live. 
Although lie studied Sanskrit with diligence, 
there is no proof forthcoming of Ids having 
composed the forged Ezour-voda. According 
to Prof. MaxMullcr, 

“ it seems quite certain tluit the notorious Ezour- 
Veda was not his work. This Ezour-Veda w'as a 
poor compilation of Hindu and Christian doctrines 
mixed up together in the most childish way and was 
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probably the work of a half-educated native convert 
at Pondicherry.” 

Within the last century, it is Germany 
which has produced some of the most distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholars. The first German 
to study Sanskrit, appears to have been Hein¬ 
rich Noth who in 1GG1 studied it in order ‘ that 
he might lx; capable of disputing with the 
Brahmins’. He did not, however, seem to 
have gained much proficiency in Sanskrit. 

Hut the German Jesuit Hauxleden has been 
often referred to as an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar of his day. He landed on the Malabar 
coast in 1G99 and labored as a missionary for 
over a quarter of a ronturj. 

The forged Veda of Nobili and the labours 
of the other Jesuits in Lidia attracted the 
attention of the Hope to them, and Cardinal 
Wiseman has truly said that it was in Home 
that the languages and literature of the 
Hiiidus were first systematically studied in 
Europe. This was chiefly due to the exer¬ 
tions of Leather Paulino, who after his return 
from India in 1790, took up his abode in the 
Propaganda at Home. 

Hut the Sanskrit scholarship of the Jesuits 
did not benefit the cause of learning. Many 
of them were no doubt very profound Sans¬ 
krit scholars, but their learning did not con¬ 
tribute anything to the stock of human 
knowledges. They studied Sanskrit for being 
able to dispute with Brahmans. 

Since the establishment of British rule 
in India, Sanskrit has been studied for the 
proper administration of justice according to 
the Hindu Law. Professor Jolly in his Tagore 
I jaw Lectures says : 

“In modeiMi limes, after the establishment of the 
Ibitish rule in India, tlie hold of the early native 
institutions over tic* Indian mind was found to have 
remained so linn, that it was considered expedient to 
retain the old national system and adoption amidst 
the most sweeping changes which had been introduc¬ 
ed in the administration of the country and in judicial 
procedure. It was tin* desire to ascertain the 
authentic opinions of the early native legislators in 


regard to these subjects which led to the discovery 
oi the Sanskrit literature. European Sanskrit Philo¬ 
logy may be said then to owe a debt of gratitude to 
the memory of the ancient. Sanskrit Lawyers of India.” 

It was in 17G5 that the East India Gompany 
obtained the Dcwany of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and in 177G. the Oode of Gentoo Laws 
compiled by Mr. Ilalliead was published. Mr. 
Hal head did not know Sanskrit. Blit he com¬ 
piled it from a Persian translation made from 
the original, written in Sanskrit. This work 
was undertaken at the instance of Mr. Warren 
Hastings. 

Tin* first Englishman who seems to have 
studied Sanskrit to advantage was Oharles 
Wilkins. He came out to India in 1770 and 
immediately on his arrival he set himelf to 
the study of Sanskrit; and translated the 
Bhagauit Gita into English. Mr. Warren 
Hastings urged the Oourt of Directors of the 
East India Gompany to undertake its publica¬ 
tion. lu his letter to them lie wrote 

“ Every accumulation of knowledge, and especially 
such as is obtained by social communication with 
people, over whom we exercise a dominion, founded on 
tin' right of conquest, is useful to the State : it is the 
gain of humanity ; in the specific instance which 1 
have stated, it at tracts and conciliates distant affec¬ 
tions, it lessens the weight of the chain by which the 
natives are held in subjection, and it imprints in the 
heart of our own countrymen the sense and obligation 
of benevolence.” 

The Engisli translation of the Bhagavat 
Gita was published in England in 1785 A. D., 
and from this translation the Gita was ren¬ 
dered into French and German. 

But the establishment of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal marks a new era in the history 
of thought. It was founded in 1784, mainly 
through the exertions of Sir William Jones. 
He was one of the judges of the Supreme 
Gourt of Calcutta and came out to India in 
1783. In his inaugural address as President 
of the Society, he said : - 

“When I was at sea, last August, on my voyage to 
this country, which 1 had long and ardently desired 
to visit, I found, one evening, on inspecting the 
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observations of the clay, thnt India lay before us, and 
Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew 
nearly on our stern. A situation so pleasing in itself, 
and to me so new, eould not fail to awaken a train of 
reflections in a miiul, which had early been accustom¬ 
ed to contemplate with delight the eventful histories 
and agreeable Actions of this eastern world.” 
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Sir William Jones was a remarkable linguist. 
He had studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic 
aud Persian in his native country, and on his 
arrival in India he applied himself assiduously 
to the study of Sanskrit. The proficiency 
which lie gained in Sanskrit is evident from 
his translations into English of some of the 
Sanskrit works. Kalidasa’s Slakuntahi was 
translated into English by him, and this trans¬ 
lation was much appreciated by the natives 
of the Christian countries of Europe. The 
poet Goethe went into raptures on reading 
Sakuntala and burst forth into the following 
often-quoted verse 

“ Wouldst thou I ho young year's blossom and! ho 
fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed, V 


Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one 
sole name combine V 

T name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all at once is said.” 

This appreciation of Sakuntala by Goethe 
gave an impetus to the study of Sanskrit in 
Germany. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
published some 21 Volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches. These volumes revolutionised the 
old world ideas regarding the philology, his¬ 
tory and geography of the ancients. In his 
inaugural address as President, of the Asiatic 
Society, Sir William Jones said : 

“If now it be asked, wind, are 1 he intended objects 
of our inquiries within these spacious limits, we 
answer, MAX and XATTItK; whatever is performed 
by (lie on *, or produeed by the other. + * * You 

will iuxestig it‘ NvhatoNor is rare in the stupendous 
fabric of unt ure, w ill correct the (ieography of Asitt 
by new’observations and discoveries ; will trace the 
annals, ami even traditions, of those nations, who 
from time to time have peopled or desolated it ; and 
will bring to light their various forms of (iovernment, 
with 1 heir institutions civil and religious ; * * * * 

You may obser\e, that l have omitted their languages, 
the diversity aud ditliculty of which area sad obs¬ 
tacle to the progress of useful knowledge ; but I have 
ever considered languages as the mere instruments 
of real learning, aud think them improperly confoun¬ 
ded with learning itself : # tho attainment of them is, 
however, indispensably necessary ; and if to the Per¬ 
sian, Armenian, Turkish, and Arabic, eould be added 
not only the Sanskrit, the treasures of which we mail 
now hope to see unlocked , but even the Chinese, Tar¬ 
tarian, Japanese, and the various insular dialects, an 
immense mine would then be open, in which we might 
labour with equal delight and advantage.” 

Yes, the Asiatic Society of Bengal has done 
more than any other public, body in the world 
to unlock the treasures of Sanskrit. Of the 
various English Sanskrit scholars who were 
connected with the Asiatic Society and whose 
contributions enriched the pages of the Asiatic 
Researches, Henry Thomas Colebrooke and 
Horace Hay man Wilson were the most pro¬ 
minent. 

Colebrooke was the first Englishman to 
write the Grammar of Sanskrit in English 
and study the Vedas, He also made a very 
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largo collection of Sanskrit Mss. which he 
presented to the East India Company. After 
his retirement from India he was mainly 
instrumental in establishing the Royal Asiatic 
Society in England. 



jHrnkv Thomas CkIjKhrookk. 

Horace Hay man Wilson was a medical officer 
in the service of the East India Company. 
But he is better known as a Sanskrit scholar 
than as a medical man. He served in India 
from 1808 to 1832. He was the lirst English¬ 
man who devoted his attention to the reli¬ 
gious sects of the Hindus and also to the com¬ 
pilation of a Sanskrit-EngJish Dictionary. 

Colonel Bodeu was a very zealous Christian, 
who in 1830 bequeathed all his property to 
the University of Oxford for the purpose of 
promoting the study of Sanskrit, as he was of 
opinion that a knowledge of it would enable 
missionaries to discharge their calling in In¬ 
dia better. A chair of Sanskrit was estab 
lished in 1880 and Wilson was elected its first 
Professor in 1832. How the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal appreciated the 


labours of Wilson, will be evident from the 
following words of theirs : 

“ None after Sir W. Jones, if even he is to be excop- 
tod, has stronger claims on our grateful recollection ; 
none certainly more long-continued ones.” 

The Marquess Wellesley during his period 
of office as Governor-General of India estab¬ 
lished in 1800 the College of Fort William for 
the purpose of training the civil and military 
officers of the East India Company in the 
languages of this country. The well-known 
Reverend Carey of the Serampur Mission was 
the Professor of Sanskrit of this institution. 
Tic was the author of a Sanskrit grammar 
and also was the first to print the text of 
Valmiki’s Ramavana in Sanskrit. 

Of the inany civil and military officers 
trained in this institution, the most distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholar was Sir Henry Mac- 
naghten who was assassinated in Kabul by 
the Amir Dost Mohammed’s favourite son, 
Akbar Khan. 

To Germany is due the credit of showing 
the importance of Sanskirt for the study of 
Comparative Philology. Frederick Sclilegel 
was almost the first to point this out. His 
essay on the Indian Language, Literature 
and Philosophy published in 1808 should be 
considered as laying the philosophical basis 
of Comparative Philology. It supplied a phi¬ 
losophic method for generalising all that was 
done and reducing it to a system. He was 
the first to direct attention to the affinity 
between languages in grammatical construe; 
tion and forms. In 1802 he went to Paris to 
study Sanskrit and was so much struck with 
its beauty that in the Essay above alluded to, 
he wrote: - 

“ 1 must, therefore, bo content in my present 
experiments to restrict myself to (he furnishing of 
an additional proof of the fertility of Indian litera¬ 
ture, and the rich hidden treasures which will reward 
our diligent study of it; to kindle in Germany a love 
for, or at least a prepossession in favour of that 
study ; and to lay a 11 rm foundation, on which our 
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structure iniiy at somo futiiirc period be raised with 
greater security and certain!\. 

“The study of Indian literature* requires lobe 
embraced by such students and patrons as in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries suddenly kindled 
in Italy and Germany an ardent appreciation of tin* 
beauty of classical learning and in so short a time 
invested it with such prevailing i nportam* *, that the 
form of all wisdom and science, and almost of the 
world itself, was changed and renovated by the inllu- 
ence of that r(‘aw«ikcm*d knowledge. I \cntiiro to 
predict that the Indian study if enbraced n\ ith equal 
energy, will prove no |e<s grand and uni versa l in 
its operation, and have no le>s iulinenc » on t he sphere 
of European intelligence/' 

Regarding the maimer in which Mm* stud.) 
of Sanskrit was calculated to benefit (Compa¬ 
rative Philology, he said : 

“ The old Indian language, Nux.s/iv//, that is the 
formed or perfect, * * has tin* grimiest allinity with 
the Greek and Latin, as well as tin* Persian and Gor- 
maii languages. 'This resemblance of allinity does 
not exist only in the* numerous roots, which it has in 
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common with both those nations, but extends also to 
the grammar and internal structure; nor is such 
resemblance a casual circumstance easily accounted 
for by the intermixture of the languages ; it is an 
essential (‘lenient and clearly indicating community 
of origin. It is further proved by comparison, that 
the Indian is (he most ancient, and the source from 
whence ot hers of later origin art* derived. * K 

“ The great importance of (he comparative study 
of language, in elucidating the historical origin and 
progress of nations, and their early migration and 
wanderings, will afford a rich subject for invent iga- 
t ion. * * ' * 

“Of all tin* existing languages there is none so 
perfect in itself, or in which the internal connection 
of the roots may lx* so (dearly traced as in the Indian. 
* * + * 

The Indian grammar offers Mu* best example of 
perfect simplicity, combined with the richest artis¬ 
tic const met ion.” 

|<Yoni his time dates tins regular and sys¬ 
tematic study of Sanskrit in (Jmnany. 

X. 
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“ 11M Hindoos arc* religious, affable, courteous to 

I strangers, cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, 

J. fond of indicting austerities upon themselves, 
lexers of justice*, given to retirement, able in business, 
grateful, admirers of truth and of unhounded fidelity 
in all their dealings. Their character shines bright¬ 
est in adversity. Their soldiers know not what it is 
tolly from tin* Held of battle*. + 14 * The*\ lia\<* 

great respect for their tutors ; and make* no account 
of their lives, when they can devote them to the 
service of God.” 

THl T S wrote Abnl Mazl, who had, at the* 
command of bis friend, master, and king, 
Akbar tiie great, come into constant and 
intimate intercourse with the Hindus, and 
made a life-long study of their sacred books. 
Three hundred years after t his came a Viceroy 


from the West who, in an assembly contain¬ 
ing in it some of the best and most cultured 
Indian minds, declared at the top of his voice 
that truthfulness in its strict sense was a 
thing unknown in the literature of the Mast. 
Lord Ciirxon had nothing but a most distant 
acquaintance with the best products of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan intellects over which 
he sat in judgment; and, therefore, the 
arrogance displayed by him and that in the 
presence of men at the feet of some of whom 
he might sit for years to learn the qualities 
that make for righteousness, was amazing; 
but it was not a mere individual idiosyncrasy : 
it is a national taint. This lies at the root of 
the unrest that is manifesting itself from one 
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(Mid of this vast continent to the other; this 
has called into being the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Egypt. 

What educated Indian is there who is not 
grateful for the dissemination of Western 
knowledge in this country? ft is English 
education that has made India what she is 
to-day. But it was the same trait of charac¬ 
ter in Macaulay -his undisguised contempt 
for Oriental literature that helped the 
planting of English education in India. Tin* 
story, briefly told, is this. 

For about half a century after the trans¬ 
formation of the East India Company from a 
t rading firm into the rulers of India, they did 
not feel the urgency of doing much to educate 
their subjects. The first attempt for the 
enlightenment of the natives of India in the 
science and literature of Europe was the 
foundation of the Hindu College in 1816. In 
1823, the Governor-General in Council estab¬ 
lished the Committee of Public Instruction, 

I lie object of which was 

•‘Considering, and from time to time submitting to 
(iovernment, the suggestion of such measures as it. 
may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the 
bettor instruction of the people, to the introduction 

useful knowledge, including the science' and arts of 
Europe, and to the improvement, of their moral char- 
act or.” 

The institutions placed under its charge 
were the Calcutta Madrasah and the Sanskrit 
College at Benares. The Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta was opened in 1824; a College was 
established at Delhi the following year for 
instruction in the oriental classics. But in 
1831, “the operations of the Committee were 
brought to a stand by an irreconcilable 
difference of opinion as to the principles on 
which Government support to education should 
he administered.” The orientalists counting 
half of the Committee -H. T. Prinsep, James 
Prinscp, W. H. Macnaghten and two more 
were for encouraging Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian learning. Their opponents, the “ Ang¬ 
licists,” forming the other half, and under 


the lead of men like O. Trevelyan and J. R. 
Colvin were in favour of English educa¬ 
tive. Over this Committee, Macaulay, on 
his arrival in India in June, 1834, as Legisla¬ 
tive Mouther of the Supreme Council, was 
appointed President, and on the 20th February, 
1835, lie indited the celebrated minute which 
put an end to the heated controvcsy once 
for all, and was followed by the decision of 
Lord William Bontinek to the effect that 
“ the great object of the British Government 
ought to he the promotion of European litera¬ 
ture and science among the natives of India.” 
Now, why was it that Macaulay so eloquently 
pleaded for imparting instruction in the 
English language, to the exclusion of Arabic 
and Sanskrit? The answer is to he found 
in his own words. Here is an extract from 
the “Groat Minute”: 

“ Tho whole (| nest inn .seems to mo to bo which 
hmgimgo is the host worth knowing? / have no 
Inwwledye of either Sanskrit nr Arabie. Hut- I have 
done what I could to form a correct estimate of thoir 
value, f have read translations of the most cele¬ 
brated Arabic and Sanskrit works. I have conversed 
both hero and at home with men distinguished by 
their proficiency in the Eastern tongues, f am quite 
ready to take the oriental learning at-the valuation 
of the Orientalists themselves. T have never found 
one among them who could deny that- a single shelf 
of a gootl European IH)rarij teas worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia." 

“I certainly never met- with any Orientalist who 
ventured to maintain that I he Arabic and Sanskivt 
poetry could be compared to that of the groat- Euro¬ 
pean nations.hi every branch of physical 

or moral philosophy, tho relative position of the two 
nations is nearly the same (i. c., the superiority of the 
Europeans is “ absolutely immeasumble"). (The italics 
are mine). 

This was enough to make the ghost of 
Rajah Rammohun Roy turn in his grave. 
Just think of the supercilious arrogance with 
which Macaulay quietly takes for granted the 
inferior value of the vast literature of Arabia 
and India the homes of three of the migh¬ 
tiest religions of the world, the civilizers of 
Asia, and in no small measure of Europe too— 
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the literature with but a fraction of winch 
he was acquainted through translations, and 
not a page of which he was in a position to 
understand in the original. He would himself 
have recommended the administration of a 
souiid caning to the impudent school-boy who 
should have the hardihood to pass a similar 
verdict of condemnation on Shakespeare on 
the strength of his knowledge of that im¬ 
mortal poet through the Bengali translations 
of Rai Sahib Haranchandra Rakshit. 

“Out of evil eometh good.” Macaulay’s 
violent diatribe against oriental literature, 
blind, and unreasoning and unjustifiable as it 
was, helped the birth of New India; we have, 
therefore, no quarrel with his nephew and 
biographer when he says that 

“it is fortunate for India that a man with the* 
tastes, and thc3 training, of Macaulay came to her 
shores as one vested with authority, and that ho came 
at the moment when he did; for that moment was 
the very turning-point of her intellectual progress.” 

But what justification is there for that 
rancorous insult to the Bengali character the 
sweeping, unqualified defamation of a whole 
nation in his essay on Warren Hastings, 
which, by the way, is among the most popular 
of his writings? It does not appear that 
during his four years’ stay in Calcutta he ever 
met distinguished Bengalis like Ram Kumal 
Sen, Radhakanta Deb and Dwarka Nath 
Tagore ; if he did, at any rate he did not care 
to cultivate their friendship. Nay more. Before 
he came out to India to legislate for its teem¬ 
ing millions, he had an opportunity offered 
to him of meeting the greatest Bengali of 
modern times the founder of New India-- the 
mightiest intellect since Saukaracharya one, 
whom any country on the face of the globe 
would be proud of owning as its citizen, 
Macaulay did uot avail himself of that oppor¬ 
tunity, because he could not brace himself 
up to forego the pleasures of a dinner-party 
at Marshall's. This is what he writes to his 
sisters (7th June, 1831): 


“Yesterday I dined at Marshall's, and was almost 
consoled for not meeting Kanimohun Roy by a very 
pleasant party. The great sight was the two wits 
Rogers and Sidney Smith .... T told him fSidnoy Smith) 
that my meeting him was some compensation for miss¬ 
ing Kammohun Roy. Sidney broke forth: ‘ Compensa¬ 
tion ! Do you moan to insult me? A benefleed 
clergyman, an orthodox clergyman, a nobleman's 
chaplain, to be no more than compensation for a 
Brahmin ; and a heretic Brahmin too, a fellow who has 
losi his own religion and can’t find another; a vile 
heterodox dog, who, as 1 am credibly informed eats 
beef-steaks in pH vale! A man who has lost his caste! 
Who ought to have melted lead poured down his 
nostrils, if the good old Vedas were in force as they 
ought to be ?” 

Macaulay found all this “indescribably 
amusing.” Indescribably amusing indeed is 
the self-complacency of the statesman who 
for the sake of such trash, could fail to cul¬ 
tivate tin aquaintance of one of the tinest 
products of Eastern and Western culture. 

Wc have dwelt at some length on the 
arrogance and exclusiveness of Macaulay, 
because he was one of the most distinguished 
British Statesmen who ever served in India. 
What we are driving at is to show that men 
of his ability and influence in England do not 
think it worth while to study Eastern litera¬ 
ture, and hence any true, sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the vast population of England’s 
great Eastern Dependency is difficult of attain¬ 
ment. There have been soliolars in England - 
there have been European scholars in India, 
who patiently and silently toiled at the mines 
the untold treasures of which are to-day the 
common property of the human race, and 
who have spent a life-time in interpreting the 
East to the West; but how many are there 
among those who immediately rule over the 
destiny of India Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State and Members of the Cabinet who have 
ever brought their Oriental sympathies to bear 
on the task of administration sympathies 
that can be the outcome of only a loving study 
and appreciation of the thoughts of the high¬ 
est intellects in the land ? India will ever 
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remain grateful to Orientalists of world-wide 
reputation like MaxMullerand Muir and Rhys 
Davids -to Anglo-Indians like Oolebrooke and 
Wilson and Prinsep -though unfortunately 
the race of these latter is now extinct—but 
among the Viceroys, Lord DuiTerin alone had 
some knowledge of Persian, and among the 
Secretaries of State, we do not know of any 
who had even a smattering of the classics of 
the East. One of the misfortunes of India 
is this; and it is of a two-fold nature. British 
statesmen of the highest order do not care 
to take over the Indian portfolio: Lord 
Salisbury was the only Indian Secretary who 
afterwards rose to be Prime Minister. In the 
second place, even when an eminent politi¬ 
cian like Sir Stafford Northoote, Lord Har- 
tington, or Mr. John Morley, is placed at the 
helm of the Indian administration, he looks 
elsewhere than the India Office to win his 
laurels; he has seldom time enough to study 
accurately the temper and traditions of the 
peoples committed to his charge. Much was 
expected of Mr. Morley when he became Sec¬ 
retary of State for India -but there were 
hardly any grounds for this expectation. As 
early as the seventies, he wrote in his treatise 
on Compromise : 

“ We undertako it (the Government of India and 
other dependencies) with a disinterestedness, and 
execute it with a skill of administration, to which 
history supplies no parallel, and which even if time 
should show that the conditions of the problem were 
insoluble, would still remain for over admirable.” 

This is the root of the evil. When even 
a philosophic writer of cosmopolitan sympa¬ 
thies of the type of Mr. Morley feels con¬ 
vinced that the disinterestedness of the 
British rule in India is without a parallel in 
history, we look about in vain for a parallel 
to this magnificent self-laudation. 

This proclivity towards national glorifica¬ 
tion warps the judgment of many European 
writers. Too often they fail to recognise the 
undeniable fact that Asia is the mother of 
civilisations—that the founders of all the 


greatest religions of the world were Asiatics. 
Hence arises the one-sidedness of European 
culture. No English gentleman would be 
considered a scholar if he did not possess a 
fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger¬ 
man or Italian; to which, perhaps, should be 
added Hebrew, too; but not one in ten has 
heai'd of Kalidasa or Hafiz, or has read the 
Vedanta or the Qoran in the original. Here is 
a story, the authenticity of which we cannot 
vouch for. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, was once 
asked by a friend to name the four greatest 
poets of the world. About the three first he 
had no doubts - they were Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. But who was the fortunate 
fourth man ? There were, Mr. Gladstone 
thought, four claimants to the fourth place in 
the front rank of the poets of this planet of 
ours - /Esohylus, Vergil, Milton and Goethe. 
We are told that the choice of the great Eng¬ 
lish statesman and theologian ultimately fell 
on Goethe. Did Mr. Gladstone ever dream 
that there was such a dramatist as Kalidasa 
whose Snlcnntala his own favourite German 
poet had pronounced to be one of the greatest 
dramas in the world ? Or possibly, the world , 
to his mind, meant Europe , (excluding, of 
course, that part of it which is inhabited by 
the Turks). It is amusing to note carefully 
the vocabulary of many English publicists. 
“The world” is often synonymous with a 
fifth part of the Old Hemisphere, or the land 
of their birth; 4 humanity’ not unoften stands 
for the British people; 4 civilization ’ means 
only the civilization of the whites. To quote 
instances from rhetorical writers like Macau¬ 
lay would be lost labour. We shall remain 
content with giving only one extract from a 
most dispassionate scientific writer. Says 
Professor Huxley in his essay on Agnosticism 
and Christianity : — 

41 The science, the art, the jurisprudence, the chief 
political and social theories, of the modern world, 
have grown out of those of Greece and Rome—not by 
favour of, but in the teeth of, the fundamental teach¬ 
ings of early Christianity, to which science, art, and 
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any serious occupation with the things of this world, 
were alike despicable. 

“ Again, all that is best in the ethics of the modern 
world, in so far as it has not grown out of Groek 
thought or Barbarian manhood, is the direct develop¬ 
ment of the ethics of old Israel.” 

Here the famous scientist was undoubtedly 
speaking of Europe : otherwise, the absurdity 
of the statement becomes at once evident. 

ft is not a mere question of linguistic am¬ 
biguity: the evil lies deeper. This peculiar 
national characteristic -call it vanity, arro¬ 
gance, insular pride, or unctuous self-righte¬ 
ousness is responsible for the distorted repre¬ 
sentation of many great historical events, 
notably the life-aud-death struggle with 
Napoleon. This is what a sober historian like 
Dr. Arnold writes in all seriousness in his 
once celebrated History of Home : - 

“ Twice in history there lmve been wit nessed the 
struggle of the highest individual genius against the 
resources and institutions of a great nation ; and in 
both eastvs the nation has been victorious. For 
sevtMitoou years Hannibal strove against Homo; for 
sixteen years Napoleon Buonaparte strove against 
England : the efforts of the first ended in Zama, t hose 
of the second in Waterloo.” 

The hollowness of the boast is thoroughly 
exposed by a well-known Hungarian writer 
in one of his lectures before the University of 
London. We shall make a pretty full extract 
from it: - 

“ That opinion (viz., that England saved Europe from 
Napoleon), frequently accepted in books written by 
French authors too, has not. the slightest possible 
basis in fact. In all the immense struggles between 
England and the French from 170.1 to 1815, the English 
were able to secure not a single decisive victory on 
land single-handed, and it was only on sea where in 
1708 in Aboukir Bay, and in 1805 off Trafalgar, the 
English secured a decisive victory over the French 
and Spanish floots, * * * It was only when the 
French army after thirty years’ continuous fighting 
had been reduced in number, in force, and in morale, 
that in the last battle Wellington, most decisively 
aided by the Prussians under Bliicher, won a victory 
over Napoleon. The victories of Wellington in the 
Peninsular War have been described with all the 


exaggeration and “advertisement” natural in the 
case of smaller nations, who succeed in securing a 
victory over a greater nation. * * * it has been 
said that Spain was the grave of Napoleon ; if that bo 
so, we must hasten to add that the diggers of that 
grave wore Spanish.” * * * 

“ Wellington’s plan was to move on a straight line 
from Lisbon to Salamanca, to Valladolid, across the 
Pyrenees, and to enter France. The length of that 
line amounts to from four to five weeks’ marches. The 
net upshot of all his activity is that it took him six 
years to arrive at the other end of that line in France 
at Toulouse in April, 1814. He made no real headway 
on that line before 1813, that is, before the time that 
Napoleon’s power had been broken at Liepzig, and 
Napoleon had been recalling most ot his better troops 
from Spain. It was only when Napoleon’s power had 
been completely crushed by the others, that is, the 
liussians, the Austrians, and the Prussians in 1813 
and 1814, that Wellington was able to enter France, 
only to learn that Napoleon had already been forced 
to abdicate.”—Emil fc Keich -Foundations of Modern 
tin rope, Lecture III. 

Our contention would have been quite aca¬ 
demical, if the shortcomings in the English 
national character which we are pointing out, 
did not produce serious administrative evils, 
lint the fact lies just tin; other way. The real 
rulers of India—the people of England care 
more for a by-election than for the well-being 
of “ our great Eastern Dependency.” The 
servants of the Crown, engaged in the practi¬ 
cal work of administration, live in the eountvij , 
but not among the : people, The heads of the 
governments, imperial and provincial, live in 
splendid isolation on the heights of the Hima¬ 
layas, the Neilgherries and Mahabaleswar for 
a considerable part of the year, not infrequent¬ 
ly forging legislative measures that come upou 
the unwary native population like a veritable 
bolt from the blue; and when they condescend 
to come down into the plains, they are sur¬ 
rounded by their own kith and kin, and hold 
intercourse with the privileged few among the 
untold millions, which at times, is of a very 
formal nature. There is a distinct country 
growing up in the midst of this peninsula -an 
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Anglistan evolving out of and becoming sepa¬ 
rate from Hindustan. Wherever there is an 
European population, however small, there 
are two different and distinct localities, two 
types of civilisation, two standards of comfort 
and culture and refinement, two antagonistic 
and irreconcilable sets of political ideas, with 
an impassable barrier between the two com¬ 
munities, black and white. It was decidedly 
not so in the days of the Moghuls. Not to 
speak of the practice of intermarriage intro¬ 
duced by Akbar, not to speak of the absolute 
trust and confidence reposed in their Hindu 
ministers and generals by him and his succes¬ 
sors even Aurangzib could not dispense with 
the services of Jay Sing do the present rulers 
of India take the trouble to know the minds 
of their subjects? “ Foreigners do not feel 
with the people,” said John Stuart Mill. The 
natural dilliculties of a foreign rule have been 
ten times enhanced, the inevitable evils of an 
alien domination have hcen manyfold accen¬ 
tuated by the arrogance and exclusiveness of 
the English national character. 

“ There are,” sa>s Tyndall, “ Tories even in 
science who regard Imagination as a faculty 
to be feared and avoided rather than employ¬ 
ed.” In politics, at any rate Indian politics, 
imagination is carefully shunned and eschewed. 
The reason has been pointed out by such a 
high authority as Mr. Morley. “The English 
are,” he says, “as a people little susceptible in 
the region of the imagination.” It is on 
account of this lack of the imaginative faculty 
that whenever Indian interests clash with 
British interests, the entire British people 
turn out to be rank Tories. True liberalism 
is ever borne on the pinions of imagination 
and aspiration: cut them down, and it will 
forthwith grovel in the dust and prove only 
toryism writ large. It is this lack of imagina¬ 
tion that was at the root of the partition of 
Bengal. For it is imagination that creates 
genuine sympathy, and sympathy is the core 
of true statesmanship. The same haughty and 


unsympathetic nature that made Lord Curzon 
one of the most reactionary administrators of 
India in recent times, has led him to moot the 
proposal of dedicating a statue to the memory 
of the forging and opium-eating hero of Plassey. 
Lord Curzon and those who think with him 
ought to have realised that in the present 
temper of the country, the proposal is very 
unfortunate: if it be carried out, it will 
still more exasperate tin* Hindus, and may 
alienate the Mahommedans, whose good-will 
the Government are so sedulously cultivating. 
“The decisive sign of the elevation of a 
nation’s life is to be sought among those who 
lead or ought to lead.” Thus writes John 
Morley in his excellent essay on Compromise. 
How is it that tlu* Secretary of State for India 
does not hesitate to subscribe to the funds to 
be raised for the perpetuation of the memory 
of a forger? None more than he decries the 
divorce between speech and action. Where 
is the agreement between the “height of aim” 
so eloquently preached by him outside the 
India Office, and this anxiety to consecrate 
what he above all others ought to regard as a 
national ignominy ? The explanation for this 
apparent inconsistency is not far to seek. In 
all that vitally affects the future destiny of 
India, there is only one party in England 
intensely conservative, sternly determined to 
perpetuate the foreign domination, be it by the 
pen, or be it by the sword, not caring for 
truth and justice or righteousness when the 
aspirations of the subject-people, however 
noble, have to be repressed. This is why the 
great wrong done to the Bengali race, in spite 
of its acknowledged unjustifiableness, has not 
yet been righted by the most enlightened and 
liberal-minded Secretary of State ; this is why 
the Mahommedans have been pitted against 
the Hindus to stifle all genuine and legitimate 
protests against the partition of Bengal. 
Everywhere the natural frailties of the domi¬ 
nant race give rise to deep-seated dissatisfac¬ 
tion among the people over whom it rules; 
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and it is in the unimaginativeness, the pride, 
the inability to enter into the feelings of the 
ruled -it is in these defects of the rulers of 


India that the genesis of the present unrest 
must be sought. 

April 30, 1907. Rajanikanta Guha. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIA AND AMERICA ON THE EVE 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


O UR English friends, both stay-at-home 
Britishers as well as Anglo-Indians who 
feather their nests at the expense of 
the children of the Indian soil, are never tired 
of reiterating certain statements which they 
consider to be great discoveries and so they 
utter them in season and out of season in 
such a manner as to make one feel sick of 
hearing them. According to them, Tndia is 
merely a geographical expression, and it did 
not exist as one country* until the natives ^ of 
England came out here. They further say 
that the natives of India are not a homoge¬ 
neous people, but a very heterogeneous massj, 
split up into separate races and creeds and 
castes, and, therefore, they are not lit for any 
representative or democratic institutions. 
There being no common language, no com¬ 
munity of interests in Tndia, its people are 
incapable of feeling any sentiments of pat- 

4# Mr. Vincent A Smith however says in the Early History of hvha 
(p. 6). “Twice, m the long simim of cental km dealt with in thin 
history, the political unity of India was nearly attained , ” namely, m 
the reigns of Anoka and Summit aguptu 

fin the course of the last Imperial Budget Debate, Sir Harvey 
Adamson, the Home Member of Council, said —“ The honourable mem¬ 
ber [Mr. (tokhalej, in his tours through India, lnm formulated a demand 
for self-government for India on lines of a Belt-governing Oniony. Wo 
may all look forward to the day far distant when education shall have 
permeated throughout India, when the hundieds of races that inhabit 
it will have attained somo measure of homogeneousness, and when 
such form of administration may bo feasible, but to set up that type 
of government at the present day as a plank of practical polities is as 
illogical and absurd as it would lie for a teacher to instruct a pupil in 
the differential calculus immediately after he had mastered the 
principles of simple addition.’’ 


riotism. It is the English rule that main¬ 
tains peace in India, otherwise its people 
would cut one another’s throats. These views 
given expression to by charitable and philan¬ 
thropise white men, we are accustomed 
to hear from our very infancy and read in 
school-books written by them. We will assume 
for the sake of argument that all their state¬ 
ments are true. But we do not conclude 
therefrom that the people of India are unfit for 
any democratic or representative institutions 
or that the growth of the sentiment of com¬ 
mon patriotism is impossible amongst them. 
If history shows that the people of one 
country under those very circumstances which 
now obtain in India, could exhibit patriotism 
when called upon by circumstances to do so, 
and representative government in its highest 
form is working successfully amongst them, 
there is no reason why there should be any 
failure in these matters in the case of India. 

Let us turn to the circumstances that ex¬ 
isted in those British colonies which are now 
known as the United States of America, 
before their separation from England. When 
America was discovered by Oolumbus, it was 
inhabited by many tribes whom Christian 
nations designated as Indians. As America 
was to be colonised, so the fate of these 
tribes was sealed. Colonisation means dis¬ 
placement. So the Christian nations exter¬ 
minated the aborigines of America by means 
of gunpowder, the sword, brandy, and sowing 
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of diseases and dissensions amongst them. 
There were also many other means devised 
by the European colonists to encompass the 
ruin of the American natives which it is not 
necessary to refer to here. The Christian 
colonists did not belong to one race, one creed 
or to one original country. There were not 
respectable men entirely wanting among them, 
but speaking generally it was the dregs of the 
Christian countries of Europe who furnished 
the ranks of the colonists of America. Their 
character was such that no one considered 
them capable of self-government. We will 
quote here the views of some of the Christian 
authors who had personal knowledge of these 
colonies before their separation from England 
and formation into the United States of 
America. 

Burnaby, an acute observer, travelled 
through these North American Colonies in 
1759 and 1760. According to him, 

“ Eire and water are not more heterogeneous than 
the different colonies in North America. Nothing 
can exceed the jealousy and emulation which they 
possess in regard to each other. The inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania and New York have an inexhaustible 
source of animosity in their jealousy for the trade of 
the Jerseys. Massaehussel ts Bay and Rhode Island 
are not less interested in that of Connecticut. The 
West Indies are a common subject of omillation to 
them all. Even the limits and boundaries of each 
colony aro a constant source of litigation. In short, 
such is the difference of character, of manners, of 
religion, of interest, of the different colonics, that t 
think, if 1 am not wholly ignorant of the human mind, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon be a 
civil war from one end of the continent to the other ; 
while the Indians and negroes would with better 
reason impatiently watch the opportunity of exter¬ 
minating them altogether. ” 

Otis, who was a well-known American 
patriot, wrote in 1765 

“ God forbid these ever prove undutiful to their 
mother-country. Whenever such a day shall come, 
it will be the beginning of a terrible scene. Were 
these colonies left to themselves to-morrow, America 
would be a mere shambles of blood and confusion 
before little petty States could be settled. ” 


The historian Lecky says : - 

“ Great bodies of Dutch, Germans, French, Swedes, 
Scotch, and Irish, scattered among the descendants 
of the English, contributed to the heterogeneous cha¬ 
racter of the colonios, and they comprised so many 
varieties of government, religious belief, commercial 
interest, and social type, that thoir union appeared 
to many incredible on the very eve of the Revo¬ 
lution. ”* 

In India, there is not one common language. 
But that was the case in the colonies too. 
Lecky writes:— 

“ Twenty-one years before New York, or, as it was 
then called, New Amsterdam, fell into tho hands of 
the English, it was computed that no less than 
eighteen different languages were spoken in or near 
the town, and it continued under English rule to bo 
one of the chief centres of foreign immigration " \ 

Even at the present day during the presi¬ 
dential election compaigns in the United 
States, the different parties have to publish 
pamphlets in 12 or 13 languages. 

It is said that there is no patriotism, or 
community of feeling in India. But things 
were no better in America before the Revo¬ 
lution. To quo to Lecky again, { 

“ A country where so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants were recent immigrants, drawn from 
different nations, and professing different creeds, 
where, owing to the vast extent of the territory and 
the imperfection of the'means of communication, they 
were 1 hrown very slightly in contact with one an¬ 
other, and where the money-making spirit was pecu¬ 
liarly intense, was not likely to produce much 
patriotism or community of feeling.” 

Men like Lord Reay say that India is not 
fit for democratic government because its 
people are mostly illiterate^ But the condi¬ 
tion of the colonies was no better. Webster, 
the lexicographer, writes in his Essays 

0 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. IV. p. 12 
t .* .. P- 18 

t i. m P- 34. 

§ “ Had education ‘ permeated throughout ’ England when the 
foundations of popular liberty were laid ?” (India, April 19th, 
1907) Every student of English history knows that in England the 
wide spread of popular education followed but did not precede popular 
Government. 
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“ Education is sunk to a level with the most menial 
services. ^ ^ ^ ^ AVill it he denied that before the 
war if was a frequent practice for gentlemen to pur¬ 
chase convicts who had been transported for their 
crimes and employ them as private tutors in their 
families ? ” (pp : 17-10). 

Our aristocracy and moneyed classes are 
charged, and justly, as lacking in public spirit. 
That they spend their time in idleness and 
worthless pursuits cannot be denied. Hut 
the aristocracy of America were no better 
before the Revolution. Their gentlemen class 
consisted of planters and farmers, regarding 
whom Adams writes : — 

“ The lands are cultivated and all sorts of trades 
are exercised h t v negroes or by transported convicts, 
which has occasioned the planters and farmers to 
assume the title of gentlemen, and thoy hold their 
negroes and convicts that is, all labouring people and 
tradesmen in such contempt., that they think them¬ 
selves a distinct order of beings, lienee the\ never 
will suffer their sons to labour or learn any trade, but 
they bring them up in idleness or, what is worse, in 
horse-racing, cock-lighting, and card-playing * *. The 
object, of the men of property here, the 1 planters, &c., 
is universally wealth. Every way in the world is 
sought to get and save money ; land-jobbers, specu¬ 
lators in laud, little generosity to the public, little 
public spirit.” (Adams'Works, 11., b‘l(i). 

Rut the Indian people at present, on the 
whole, are angels compared to the Christian 
Unionists of America, who were brutalised 
by their dealing in slaves and permitting 
slavery. They presented the spectacle of 
degraded humanity. Eecky writes: 

“The most, serious evil of the colonies was the 
number and force of t he influences which were impel¬ 
ling large classes to violence and anarchy, brutalising 
them by accustoming them to an unrestrained 
exorcise of power, and breaking down among them 
that salutary respect for authority which lies at the 
root of all true national greatness. The influence of 
negro slavery in this respect can hardly he over¬ 
rated, and in the slave States a master could commit 
any act of violence and outrage on a negro with 
practical impunity. 

“ * * White men planted among savages and re¬ 
moved from the control of European opinion seldom 
fail to contract the worst vices of tyrants. 


“* * * * Juries in Indian cases could never bo 
trusted, and public opinion on the frontier looked 
upon Indians as little better than wild beasts. * * 
But the despatches of Johnson and Stuart are full of 
accounts of how the English settlers continually 
encroached on the territory which was allotted by 
treaty to the Indians; how the rules that had been 
established for the regulation of the Indian trade 
were systematically violated ,* how traders of the 
lowest, kind went among the savages, keeping them 
in a stale of continual drunkenness till they had in¬ 
duced them to surrender their land; how the goods 
that, were sold to Indians were of the most fraudulent 
description; how great numbers of Indians who 
were perfeetly peaceful, and loyal to the English, 
were murdered without a shadow of provocation ; and 
how these crimes were perpetrated without punish¬ 
ment and almost without blame.” * 

Tf those Christian colonists who were bru¬ 
talised by permitting slavery amongst them 
were worthy of liberty, why should not the 
heathen inhabitants of India where no in¬ 
stitution like that of the slavery of Christian 
colonies ever existed be considered worthy of 
the same? Liberty alone befits a people to 
enjoy liberty. 

Where similar causes exist, similar effects 
are likely to follow. The causes which 
brought about the American Revolution are 
now more or less in operation in India. The 
American colonies were under the protection 
of England. So is India a dependency of that 
Christian island. The Christian islanders 
tried to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the colonists by crushing their industries. 
The natives of England have all along been 
doing the same towards the people of India. 
Our industries are not encouraged, but have 
been deliberately destroyed, by Christian 
England, | and are at present handicapped by 
the philanthropists of Lancashire. 

° Leckvs’ History of England, Vol, IV. p. .‘55; 

t The real cause which led to the American Revolution was the 
English trade laws which crushed American industries Arthur Young 
in the Preface to the Tour in Inland very justly said: ‘‘Nothing 
can he nioie idle than to say that this set of men, or the other adminis- 
ration. or that great minister occasioned the American War. It was 
not the Stamp Act nor the repeal of the Stamp Act, it. was neither 
Lord Rockingham nor Lord North, hut it was that baleful spirit of 
commerce that wished to govern great nations on the maximH of 
the counter.” 
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Then again one of the measures which 
greatly irritated the colonists was the estab¬ 
lishment in America of a portion of the British 
army. The same is the case in India also. 
Ever since the Mutiny of 1857, the number of 
white soldiers is being increased almost every 
year. 

The English Parliament attempted to tax 
the colonists and also legislate for them. The 
colonists were not represented in the British 
Parliament; so their popular watch-word was 
not only ‘ No representation, no taxation,’ but 
also ‘ No representation, no legislation.’ Are 
not the people of India treated in these 
matters of taxation and legislation exactly 
like the American colonists? 

But what awakened the American colonists 
from their state of lethargy, and who were the 
mouth-pieces to give expression to their dis¬ 
content? Perhaps it is not so well known, 
but it should be widely known, in India, that 
it was the lawyers, the members of the legal 
profession, who helped to give voice to the 
discontent with which American society was 
seething. The most intelligent men amongst 
the colonists took to the study of the law. 
Burke said: 

“In no country, perhaps, in the world, is the law 
so general a study. The profession itself is numerous 
nnd powerful, and in most provinces it takes the 
load. The greater umuher of the deputies sent to 
Congress wore lawyers. * * I have been told by an 
eminent bookseller that in no branch of his business, 
after tracts of popular devotion, were so many books 
as those on the law exported to the plantations.” 

Noah Webster wrote in 1787: 

41 Never was such a rage for the study of law. 
From one end of the continent to the other the stu¬ 
dents of this science are multiplying without number. 
An infallible proof that the business is lucrative.” 

The legal profession more than any other 
contributed to the American Revolution. 
Men like Jefferson, Adams, Otis, Dickenson 
and others, belonged to this profession. 

Do we not see the same tiling happening in 
India? The best men of our universities 


belong to the legal profession. Most of the 
delegates returned to the Indian National 
Congress, and members of the public bodies 
and assemblies of this country are lawyers. 
The legal profession is so much in evidence 
everywhere in India that our Anglo-Indian 
rulers and newspapers tauntingly refer to 
the present state of Tndia as ‘Vakil liaj.’ 
The members of the legal profession should 
take this as a compliment and strive to give 
expression to the discontent that is prevalent 
in India as did Otis, Jefferson and others in 
America on the eve of the Revolution. They 
should also try to create and direct public 
opinion in this country.* 

The colonists found themselves quite help¬ 
less and sold to England. On their awaken¬ 
ing, the first thing they did was to boycott 
English goods. Becky writes: 

“ The merchants of the chief towns entered into 
agreements to order no more* goods from England, 
cancel all orders already given, in some cases even 
to send no remittances to England in payment of 
(heir debts, till the Stamp Act was repealed.** In 
order that the colonies might be able to dispense 
with assistance from England, great efforts were 
made to promote manufactures. The richest citizens 
set the example of dressing in old or homespun 
clothes rather than wear new clothes imported from 
England; and in order to supply the deficiency of 
wool, a general agreement was made to abstain from 
eating lamb.” f 

So in India also we see the Swadeshi and 
Boycott movements coming into existence. 
They are at present in their infancy, but 
nevertheless they are growing. Tt is the 

■' Eecky writes Few persons except lawyers had any tincture 
of literature, and lawyers under these circumstances had attained 
a greater power in this province than in any other part of the king's 
dominions. They had formed an association for the purpose of 
directing political affairs, in an assembly where the majority of 
the members were ignorant and simple-minded farmers, they had 
acquired a controlling power; 0 ” They were the chief writers in a 
singularly violent press. They organised and directed every opposi¬ 
tion to tho tJovernor, and they had attained an influence not less 
than that of the priesthood in a bigoted catholic country. (Loeky’s 
History of England, Vol. TV., p. 19.) 

| Locky’s History of England, Vol IV., p 8.‘k 
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bounden duty of every Indian to take a solemn 
vow to support these movements. These 
movements as they spread and take root in 
the country are sure to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the Indian people. 

We have shown the parallelism between 
the circumstances that existed in the Ameri¬ 
can colonies on the eve of the Revolution 
and in India in modern times. But there is 
one great difference in their situation. The 
American colonists had not been emasculated 
and were in possession of arms * The natives of 
India on the other hand have been emasculat¬ 
ed and are disarmed. The American colonists 
as a last resource appealed (or rather res¬ 
ponded to the call) to arms, and we know 
with what success. But it will not be neces¬ 
sary for us to take up anus to secure swaraj 
for our country. The implements of peace 
are more effective than weapons of war. The 
author of “ National Life and National Charac¬ 
ter ” says: - 

“The supremacy of tho inferior races in the future 
is likely to bo achieved by industrial progress rather 
than by military conquest. ” | 

Yes, in the spread of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment binding all the inhabitants of India to 
abstain from English manufactures lies the 
salvation of this country. 

A word to our rulers. They should take a 
warning from the history of the American 
Revolution. Had those men in Christian 
England who possessed political power been 
considerate and yielded to some of the reason¬ 
able demands of the colonists, in all probabi¬ 
lity America would not have been lost to the 

• “ As an American military writer truly said, tho middle and 
lower classes in England, owing to the operation of the game laws 
and to the circumstances of their liven, were in general almost 
as ignorant of tho use of a musket as of the use of a catapult. 
The now England yeomen were accustomed to firearms from their 
childhood, they were invariably skilful in the use of spade, hatchet, 
and pick-axe, so important in military operations ; * * (Lecky’s 
History of England, Vol. IV. p. 202) 

t Pearson s National Life and National Character, p. 99. 


Crown of England.* If the present generation 
of Englishmen are wise and are able to read 
the signs of the times, they should not trifle 
witli the new life that has come into existence 
in India; they should not treat the Indian 
people with contempt as being an inferior race 
and, therefore, not entitled to any political 
rights and privileges. The demand of New 
India is Swaraj or Self-Government; nothing 
short of this will satisfy India. If, as we said, 
the present statesmen of England are wise 
enough, they should grant this to India at 
once. No sophistry, no far-fetched arguments 
to prove our so-called incapacity for Swaraj 
will be of any avail. As we said before, the 
Christian colonists of America were, on the 
eve of the Revolution, no better, nay worse, 
than the Indians of to-day. There were many 
colonists who were averse to throw off the 
yoke of England and assume independence. 
What were their reasonsV Leeky writes: 

“ Was it not likely, too, that an independent America 
would degenerate, as so many of the best judges had 
predicted, into a multitude of petty, heterogeneous, 
feeble, and perhaps hostile States?* * Was it not 
possible that the lawless and anarchical spirit which 
had of late years been steadily growing, * * would 
gain the upper hand, and that the whole fabric of 
society would be dissolved ?j 

Similar fears are professed by Anglo-Indians 
and entertained by many of our own country¬ 
men. But the subsequent history of America 
has proved that these colonists were one and 
all false prophets. Their predictions have not 
come to be true. If India be given Sivaraj and 
left alone, and if no incarnation of Satan, in¬ 
spired by the doctrine of “ Divide et impera” 
come to play mischief in this country, is it not 
likely that the predictions of the present day 

* Leeky says that George IJt “ espoused with passionate eagerness* 
the American quarrel; resisted obstinately the measures of conciliation 
by which at one time it might easily have been stifled; envenomed 
it by his glaring partisanship, and protracted it for several yearn, in 
opposition to the wish and even to the advice of his own favorite and 
responsible minister.” 

t Leeky's History of England, Vol. IV, p. 223. 
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Anglo-Indian bureaucrats and journalists also 
will be falsified ? Under the flag of Swaraj , 
confederated India consisting of different 
provinces, races and creeds, like the United 
States of America, will march in the van of 


progress, leading mankind to a higher plane of 
humanity and setting before the world nobler 
ideals to follow. That is the goal worth 
striving for. 


“ SWARAJ ” OR SELF-RULE IN ORIENTAL COUNTRIES 


[ T was in the early nineties of the last 
century that, when it was proposed to 
reconstitute the legislative councils of 
this country, Lord Salisbury -the author of the 
phrase describing the British connection with 
India as “ political hypocrisy ”—opposed the 
proposal on the ground that the representative 
system of Government was unknown in the 
East. According to him, democracy was not 
suited to the Eastern races and a system of 
benevolent despotism is what is good for 
them. But is it true that the people of oriental 
countries are and always have been all 
governed autocratically and that they are 
groaning under tyrannical despotism? We 
have to deal with this question in order to 
see whether swaraj or self-rule in any shape 
or form existed or exists in the East. 

To begin with tha( country which has been 
described as the “Sick man” of Europe, 
Turkey—the nearer East as it is called -has 
been the theme of gross misrepresentation 
at the hands of Christian politicians. Of 
course a large section of the Muhammadans 
of India delude themselves with the belief 
that the English are their best friends. But 
they do not know that the English have done 
all that they could, to humiliate and degrade 
the position of him whom they look upon as 
the defender of their faith and representative 
of the khalifs. Yes, the Porte has been 
shorn of much of its glory and importance by 
the doings pf the English. 


But is the government of Turkey so despo¬ 
tic as it is misrepresented to be? Mr. Grat¬ 
tan Geary, a very well-known Anglo-Indian, 
who travelled in Turkey about 30 years 
ago, thus wrote of the Turkish Government in 
his work on Turkey : - 

“ People do not complain, ” he said, “ of the tyran¬ 
ny of the government; its laxity and ineffici- 
enc*y, and the inertness and venality of the subordi¬ 
nate officials aro the most frequent topics when 
grumbling begins. * * Among themselves they 
canvass every official act with tiio greatest freedom, 
for there is no organized espionago to make them 
afraid. The Turks have no Siberia. * *" “ The 

Turks are much more fitted for Parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions than many nations which flatter themselves 
that they are much further advanced in civilization. 
One reason for this is, that there has been always a 
large measure of local self-government throughout the 
Empire. * * Tho experiment of a Turkish Par¬ 

liament was by no means absurd in itself, though it 
appeared so to Europeans who had no means of 
becoming acquainted with the real tendency of 
things in the Ottoman Empire, and knew nothing of 
tho existence of a certain measure of self-govern¬ 
ment in all its provinces.” [The italics are oursl. 

So Sivaraj is a thing not unknown in the 
dominions of the Sultan who has been des¬ 
cribed by prominent English statesmen as the 
negation of all virtues. Regarding Turkish 
tolerance, Mr. Grattan Geary quotes one J. J. 
Benjamin, who said 

“In no other country that I visited, did I find my 
brethren in the faith so void of care, so happy, so 
free from persecutions and oppressions of intolerance 
as at Baghdad.*' 
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Mr. Grattan Geary also himself bears testi¬ 
mony to this tolerance, for he writes:— 

“ TKo Jews at Baghdad with whom I conversed bore 
similar testimony to the complete toleration which 
they enjoyed under Turkish Government." 

So we should be very cautious in believing 
all those accounts of oppressions with which 
the Sultan of Turkey is often charged. Most 
of them are probably stories invented by 
European Christians to serve their political 
purposes. 

Egypt also before she came under the pro¬ 
tectorate of England possessed Swaraj. And 
that this aspiration for Swaraj is inherent 
in the breast of evey Egyptian will be evident 
from what is passing in that country at 
present. The strong Nationalist party is 
demanding their birthright of Swaraj, but 
the representative of England is holding out 
the threat that any agitation on the part of 
Egyptians for self-government will be looked 
upon as sedition or treason, and drastic mea¬ 
sures will be taken to put it down. Those 
who themselves value liberty should only be 
too glad to appreciate the desire of others 
for the same. But this seems never to have 
been the policy of Christian England in her 
dealings with the non-Christian nations of 
the world. 

The Parliament of Persia is an accomplish¬ 
ed fact now. That it will prove a great 
success and a boon to the Persians need not 
be doubted. It will lead the people of that 
country to that position of eminence which 
they once occupied in days of yore and which 
made it possible for a Zoroaster to appear in 
that land. 

The Afghans have always possessed self- 
government in a form which it has been 
found difficult to stamp out. They are the 
Highlanders of Asia and their tribal jtrgahs 
are so many Parliamentary institutions to 
manage their domestic and foreign affairs. 
These jirgahs are representative bodies. It 
is because the Afghans have been brought 


up under Swaraj for centuries, that they so 
strongly resent the interference of foreigners 
in their affairs. Elphinstone in his “ Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul” (2nd Edition) 
wrote 

“ The Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit 
of their institutions. Those who are little under the 
royal authority, are proud of their independence, 
which those under the King (though not exposed to 
the tyranny common in every other country in the 
East) admire and fain would imitate. They all 
endeavour to maintain, that “ All Afghauns are equal ”, 
which, though it is not, nor over was true, still shows 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly urged 
to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of Mecan- 
khail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under 
a powerful monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and 
the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great, warmth, and thus 
concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary 
power, “ We are content with discord, wo are content 
with alarms, we are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master.” — Vol. I, p. 279. 

Can anything be a clearer indication of 
the working of the spirit of Swaraj than the 
above declaration ? We shall give a few 
more extracts from Rlphinstone’s work to 
give a better idea to the reader of self- 
government in Afghanistan. 

“As each tribe has a government of its own, and 
constitutes a complete commonwealth within itself, 
it may be well to examine the riso and present 
situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed 
to consider thorn as composing one State, or one con¬ 
federacy, under a common sovereign.” —Vol. I, p. 253. 

“ The name of Oolooss is applied either to a Whole 
tribe, or to one of these independent branches. Tho 
word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth.”—Vol. 
I, p. 254. 

“ The Chief of an Oolooss is called Khaun. * * * 
In some Ooloosses, the Khaun is elected by the 
peoplo.” - Vol. I, p. 255. 

“ The internal government of the Oolooss is carried 
on by the Khauns, and by assemblies of the heads 
of divisions. These assemblies are called Jeergas.” — 
Vol. I, p. 258. 

“* * In matters of importance, when circumstan¬ 
ces will admit, the sentiments of the whole tribe are 
ascertained before anything is decided.”—Vol. I, 
p. 259. 
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“ With tho exception of the republican government 
of the Ooloossesj tho situation of tho Afghaun country 
appears to mo to boar a strong resemblance to that 
of Scotland in ancient times : * Yol. T, 277. 

“In Afghanistan, on the contrary, tho internal 
government of the tribes answers its end so well, 
that tho utmost disorders of the royal government 
never derange its operations, nor disturb the lives 
of the people. A number of organised and high- 
spirited republics are ready to defend their rugged 
country against a tyrant; and are able to defy 
the feeble efforts of a party in a civil war. Yol. T, 

p. 280. 

“ In most Ooloosses, the khauns can levy no taxes, 
and can take no public measure, without tho consent 
of the elected Mulliks, who are obliged, in their 
turn, to obtain the consent of their divisions. The 
king might try to strengthen the Khauns, and by 
their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, 
Imt unless he began with greater means than the 
kings have yet possessed, his attempt would probably 
lie attended with as little success ; and if he wished 
for general and cordial aid, it must be procured by 
adherence to the present system, and by obtaining 
the consent of the nation”.- Vol I, p. 282. 

The above extracts must convince all 
unprejudiced readers that the Afghans are 
used to a representative form of Government. 

But it is said that the Afghans are fana¬ 
tics and cut the throats of those who are 
i|ot Muhammadans. But is this allegation 
true ? For, if it were true, then no non- 
Muhammadan could live amongst them, and 
there being no liberty for non-Muhammadans 
swaraj would be a mockery. But Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone in the work cited above 
thus bears testimony to the tolerance of 
Afghans towards Hindus 

“Whatever may be their conduct in war, their 
treatment of men whom they reckon infidels, in their 
own country, is laudable in Mahomedans. Their 
hatred to idolaters is well known ; yet the Hindoos 
are allowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
their temples are entirely unmolested ; though they 
are forbidden all religious processions and all public 
exposing of their idols. The Hindoos are held to bo 
impure, and no strict man would consent to eat meat 
of their dressing ; but they are not treated with 
any particular contempt or hardship : they are 


employed in situations of trust and emolument, and 
thoso who reside in Afghaunistan appear as much at 
their ease as most of tho other intabitants.'.'—Yol. 
I, pp. 817-318. 

“ They are often employed about the court, in 
offices connected with money or accounts ; tho duty 
of steward and treasurer about every great man is 
exercised either by a Hindoo or a Persian, There 
have even been Hindoo governors of provinces, 
and at this moment the great Government of 
Peshawar has been put into the hands of a 

person of that religion. * * * “ I have 

mentioned the degree of toleration which the 
Hindoos meet with, and have only to add, that 

many of them are in very good circumstances and 

that they possess the best houses in every town, if 
we except the palaces of the nobility.”—Yol. I, p. 
503. 

The religion of Islam in its origin, in its 
development and in its progress has been 
saturated through and through with the 
spirit of democracy. Wherever it has found 
its home, it has favored the doctrine, if not 
of the brotherhood of man, at least, of the 
brotherhood of the members of its own creed. 
So democracy is quite suited to the count¬ 
ries which believe that God is One and 
Mahomed was His Prophet. 

That island in the Far East, that Land of the 
Rising Sun, Japan, has shown what progress 
can be achieved in all departments of human 
activity within less than half a century, if a 
country is given the boon of Swaraj. It is 
not quite forty years since the Japanese 
Parliament came into existence. But within 
that short period what a revolution it has 
wrought in the politics of the world. 

China is also awakening, and at a not very 
distant future, with her Parliament, and 
well-trained array and with the industrial 
development of the country, she is sure to com¬ 
mand the respect of the other nations of the 
world. That will be the day of the real yellow 
peril. Mr. Pearson in his work on “National 
Life and National Character,” wrote that 
“themilitary aggrandisement of the (Chinese) 
empire, which would provoke general resist- 
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ance, is in fact, less to be dreaded than its 
industrial growth, which other nations will be, 
to some extent, interested in maintaining.” 

But what if owing to the new spirit which is 
abroad, China becomes a great military power 
as well as a nation of shop-keepers like Eng¬ 
land ? Then no Western poet will sing 

“Bettor forty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay.* 

In the beginning of this twentieth century, 
the Christian nations all conspired against 
China. The torrents of blood which they 
shed, the ill-treatment of the people of the 
country, irrespective of their age, sex and 
position in life, and the vandalism which 
they practised have opened the eyes of the 
Chinese, and it is only human nature if they 
are thirsting for revenge ; ‘ Vengeance sleeps 
long but it never dies.’ The Chinese being 
practically a homogeneous nation must be 
considered lit for Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions even by those Europeans who believe or 
profess to do so, that homogeneity is absolute¬ 
ly necessary for representative government, 
which is not a fact. That such institutions 
will be a success will be quite evident from 
the past history of China. The question 
arises, “is the great continent of India alone 
unfit for Swaraj and representative institu¬ 
tions ? What, after being under the tutelage 
of England for a century and a half, is she 
alone of all countries in the East unfit to 
enjoy the privileges of Swaraj ” ? Every 
schoolboy knows that before England had 
set her foot on the Indian soil, village com¬ 
munities flourished in this land—nay, this 
land was the home and cradle of those com¬ 
munities. Did not these village communi¬ 
ties represent democratic and representative 
institutions ? But English rule lias tolled the 
death-knell of those communities. The rule of 
England has destroyed most of our institu¬ 
tions good, bad and indifferent. No wonder 
then that at present Englishmen believe that 
our capability for self-government does not 


perhaps exist. Says Seeley n hi s “ Expansion 
of England ” 

“ India then is of all countries that which is least 
capable of evolving out of itself a stable government. 
And it is to be feared that our rulo may have dimi¬ 
nished what little power of this sort it may have ori¬ 
ginally possessed. For our supremacy has necessarily 
depressed those classes which had anything of the 
talent or habit of government.” 

That we once possessed free and represent¬ 
ative institutions can be proved to demonstra¬ 
tion. Elphinstone says in his Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul: 

“ There are traces in the village government of 
India, of the existence of a system resembling that 
of the Afghann Ooloossos ; the remains of it, which 
have survived a long course of oppression, still afford 
some relief from the disorders of the government, 
and supply the solution of a difficulty, which must be 
experienced by all travellers in the centre of Tndia, 
respecting the flourishing state of parts of the country, 
from which all government appears to bo withdrawn.” 
—Vol. I, p. 284. 

So it is clear that these village republics 
were so strong and so firmly rooted in the 
soil that even in the midst of anarchy they 
were prosperous. But it is not our ancient 
village communities alone that show that we 
have the instinct of self-government. Our 
caste brotherhoods are democratic institu¬ 
tions, and our joint families are democratically 
conducted. Some people might be disposed 
to cousidei it a long leap from domestic gov¬ 
ernment to the government of a State. But, 
as Tacitus says, “ Domestic rule is more 
difficult than the government of a king¬ 
dom.” And it is not unreasonbble to think 
that the government of the home fits persons 
for the government of larger aggregations of 
individuals. For a family is the state in 
miniature, and in it all the functions of the 
government have to be exercised by its head: 
he has to be judge, jury, treasurer, law-maker, 
etc., in the harmonious management of the 
household and the orderly bringing up of the 
children. 
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That public opinion existed and was respect¬ 
ed by the kings in ancient India has been 
shown in the article on u Mrs. Annie Besant’s 
Political Dicta” in the March number of this 
review. In the same article an authentic 
instance has been given of an ancient Indian 
republic.* That others, too, existed is clear 
from the following extract from an article on 
oriental research in the Times of India by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who is not a political 
agitator 

“ The Indian Aryans had, like their Ruropean 
brethren, the rudiments of free political institutions. 
When Kshatriya tribes settled in a province, the name 
of the tribe in the place became the name of the 
province, and the Panehalas, Angus, Vangas, Vrijis, 
etc., collectively became identified with the countries 
in which they lived. And actually the existence of 
aristocratic republics is alluded to in Buddhist Pali 
hooks. But the rudiments of free political institutions 
did not grow in India; and no passion for national 
unity strong enough to trample under foot the germs 
of caste was developed, while the latter had a very 
luxuriant growth, with (he results that we at present 
see. Why did the instinct of political freedom and a 
passion for national unity not grow in India, while 
they did among the Aryan races of Europe ? Probably 
the cause is to be sought in (he rigidly despotic and 

Vaisali in the* modern Besarh, alxmt 27 miloH notth of Patna 
Anciently it consisted of three distinct poitiona, called Vaisali, 
Kundagama and Vamyagama, and forming, m the main, the quarters 
inhabited by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya castes ieffectively 
$ u »if While it existed, it had a curious political constitution , 
it was an oligarchic republic, its government was vested in a Senate, 
composed of the heads of the lesident Ksliatrija clans, presided over 
hy an officer who had the title of king and was assisted by a Yiceioy 
and a Commander-in-chief Dr. Hoernle in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , No. II, February, 1898, p. 10. 


Every loyal obedience to the inner call of duty, 
every attempt at speaking bravely the thing that is 
within one’s heart, every attempt to utter kindness 
and goodwill, bring us into connection with the whole 
history of the upward movement of the world. So 
have good men and women been doing from the begin¬ 
ning, and all our heritage is but the result of their 
effort. If to us there comes the need of meeting a 
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tyrannical manner in which the conquering Aryas 
treated the subject races. One section of a community, 
especially if it be small , cannot continue to enjoy free¬ 
dom if it rigidly denies it to the other and larger 
section , and cannot have the desire to be united with 
it by the national tie if it invariably despises the 
other as an inferior race, and denies it the ordinary 
rights of man.” 

Incidentally, Anglo-Indians may be asked 
to reflect on the sentence we have italicised 
above. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith also says in The 
Early History of India 

“ The Panjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwafor the 
most part were in possession of tribes or clans living 
under republican institutions. * * * The reader 
may remember that in Alexander’s time these regions 
were similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then 
called the Mallei, Katliaioi, and so forth.” P. 200. 

It must, of course, be admitted that just as 
liberty alone (its men for liberty, so our slavery 
is daily making us more and more unlit for 
liberty. We have already lost much ground. 
But if the natural right of swaraj be restored 
to India and Indians be left alone, the lost 
ground will be recovered, and in a very short 
time our countrymen will be able to properly 
administer their own affairs. If England be 
true to all the pledges which she had in the 
name of her people and sovereign solemnly 
given to India, she should not hesitate to 
restore the right of swaraj to India without 
any further delay. India should be brought 
in line with Japan, Persia, China, and other 
countries of the East. 


new situation, speaking in a new accent, making for 
the time a now emphasis, we are simply following out 
that universal law through which the world grows 
more and more, though men die and fail. A new com- 
mandmant speaks to us. When wo obey it, we And 
that it is the old commandmant which we have heard 
from the beginning. S. M. Crothers . 
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THE STUDY OF PICTORIAL ART IN INDIA 


O F late the above subject has been rather 
widely discussed, and in this connec¬ 
tion the Indian Art student has come 
in for a good share of friendly' advice, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with a certain amount of 
ridicule. 

It has been authoritatively decided that 
Indians have no talent lor European Art. 
And, lately, Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore 
has been saying things that might lead one 
to suppose ‘ that nature study is bad, and 
gods and even goblins and monsters are higher 
sources of artistic, inspiration; ’ that ‘ mo¬ 
dern European Art is an evil genius, and its 
influence is to bo counteracted by the Bengali 
potters’ clay images’ (viewed in a special 
setting of priests and incantations, smoke and 
incense, ehimys and conch music !) 

As an Indian Art student, 1 have most 
earnestly considered the facts connected with 
the study of European Art by Indians, but 
must confess myself unable to accept the 
statement that our talents are not suited to 
it. In this paper I beg leave to state my 
reasons for this. But lest in doing so 1 
should lead any one to misjudge my views 
about Indian Art, permit me to declare at the 
outset, that I am an ardent admirer of Indian 
Art, and have no sympathy with those that 
cry it down. Of course, I do not consider it 
ecpial to European Art. Nor am I prepared 
to admit that it is more suited to our talents 
or temperament. 

I am not qualified to speak of other pro¬ 
vinces, but in Bengal, the result of teaching 
European Art to the people lias been ex¬ 
tremely disappointing; and this has been 
attributed to want of aptitude. The inference 
is natural, but in my humble opinion, it is not 


justified, as the experiment was not made 
under proper conditions. A glance at the 
material with which the experiment was 
performed will prove this. 

Present pupils of the School of Art will 
please note that I am speaking of old times; 
so my remarks cannot apply to them. 

At the time of which I am speaking, there 
were too many persons in the School of Art 
who ought never to have been there. They 
were already too old to learn. They had 
been sent to the Art school by their guardians, 
simply because they were past redemption, 
and there was absolutely no hope for them 
in the general line. These men hampered 
work and demoralised the school. 

Besides, very few of the pupils knew Eng¬ 
lish or had the culture to appreciate the 
higher branches of Art. As a result of this, 
only the rudiments of Art were taught in the 
school. But as far as these rudiments are 
concerned, many of the students did re¬ 
markably well, and have since earned a 
good name for themselves in government 
offices and photographic studios. They were 
not taught higher Art, and §o have not 
become great artists. But this fact need 
not lead any body to think that Bengalis have 
no talent for European Art. In fact failure 
in this case had nothing to do with talent. 
Show me ten cases where an earnest attempt 
was made under proper conditions to teach 
European Art to intelligent Bengali boys. 
If live of these have been failures, I shall 
retract my words, though the five successes 
might entitle me to speak differently. 

On my part 1 know of only one case (that 
of Mr. J. P. Gangooly) where such earnest 
attempt is being made (under somewhat 
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adverse conditions), and that the results so 
far obtained are very encouraging, a refer¬ 
ence to the awards lists of the annual Art 
Exhibitions of Simla and other places will 
amply demonstrate. 

f was recently told of another case. An 
East Bengal boy is now in Paris, learning 
sculpture. This boy has astonished his teach¬ 
ers by easily outstripping the European 
students in a very short time. 

I think I have sufficiently accounted for 
our past failures without having to admit 
want of talent in the country. I have not 
yet heard of a really intelligent boy being 
sent to the School of Art simply because he 
possessed artistic talents. The few really 
talented men that have to my knowledge 
joined the School of Art have, every one of 
them, done so rather late in life. Some of 
these have gone to Europe and given very 
good accounts of themselves. I might 
mention Mr. S. K. Hesli, whose work was 
greatly admired in London, some of the papers 
prophesying “a great future” for him, one 
even going so far as to ask if the nation to 
vhich such a man belongs should be treated 
vitli contempt. 

Then there was poor honest Rohini Kanta 
Vag, whose untimely death, just at the 
jeginning of a promising career, evoked such 
miversal regret. 

After all this, if a Bengali lad (I say 
Bengali only because my knowledge is limited 
,o Bengal, but I kuow I could say Indian) 
vants to learn European Art, would you still 
>ay ‘ he had better not’ V Decidedly there 
should be option in this matter, and equal and 
unple facilities provided for studying both 
European and Indian Styles of Art. 

But there is another objection to our study- 
ng European art, which arises from the fact 
:hat it is foreign, the idea being that such 
study is bound to end in failure, like a poet’s 
ittempts at writing verses in a foreign iangu- 
ige. This objection would have much force 


if the two systems of Art were really so 
dissimilar in their methods of expression as 
two totally different languages; but in that 
case Indian Art would be a sealed book to 
Europeans, which is far from being the case. 
This is proof positive that the Indian artist 
employs the same language, artistically 
speaking, as the European, the former talking 
like a child, the latter like a man. There is 
undoubted charm in a child’s lisp, but all the 
same it is necessary that the child should out¬ 
grow it and eventually learn to talk like a man. 

No, we are not thinking of giving up our 
language, but simply trying to improve our 
4 grammar ’ and 4 rhetoric’. In this our poets 
have already set us the example with the 
happiest of results. The grace and beauty of 
modern Bengali poetry is due at least as much 
to Shelly, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Hood, 
as to Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti. And nobody regrets it. What is there 
to prevent us from expecting similar happy 
results from the proper study of European 
Art ? 

1 have very carefully studied the specimens 
of Indian Art exhibited in the Calcutta Art 
Gallery, and have been forcibly struck by the 
unmistakable evidence many of them bear of 
the efforts made by Indian artists to assimi¬ 
late European methods. They have gone in 
for perspective and chiaroscuro; and in one 
or two instances there is a distinct attempt at 
ferial perspective and the massing of foliage. 
Of course they did these things blindly and 
ineffectually. But the question is, if such 
blind and unsuccessful attempts are allowable 
in Indian Art, why prevent people from study¬ 
ing the subjects properly ? Is it“to be thought 
that the harm lies only in doing things well ? 

But perhaps it will he said that 44 Indians 
might do tolerably in these elementary things, 
but they will surely fail in composition.” My 
only answer to this is- 44 try them.” Not so 
many years ago, Indians used to be considered 
incapable of serious intellectual pursuit in 
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any form. Gradually the holders of these 
views are coming to think differently. And 
it is o.ur earnest hope that the same thing will 
happen in the case under consideration. 

It strikes me as a significant fact that 
Europeans should be quicker to perceive the 
subtler beauties of Indian Art than the 
Indians themselves. This is doubtless due 
to their superior Art culture, the result of 
the European system. Its effect is to broad¬ 
en one’s sympathies. If we had this culture, 
we should all the better be in a position to 
value Indian Art. 

It lias been said that Indian Art is better 
than European Art. In its decorative aspects 
it most probably is often superior, a fact 
which must be gratifying to every patriotic 
Indian. Our possessions in this field are in¬ 
deed precious, and unsparing execration is 
what we deserve for having so eggregiously 
neglected them. But our present concern is 
with pictorial Art. And here our Art with all 
its loveliness is distinctly inferior to European 
Art. A sound knowledge of the latter would 
enable us to improve the former as we could 
never hope to do in any other way. 

But here we are given a very hard nut to 
crack! Is high class pictorical Art possible 
without the serious study and guidance of 
nature ? Some of Mr. Tagore’s recent utter¬ 
ances might seem to indicate that such are 
indeed his views with respect to Indian Art. 
If this is really so, it is much to be regretted. 
Eor it would be impossible to treat such utter¬ 
ances with the respect to which Mr. Tagore’s 
opinions are generally entitled. But I am 
inclined rather to think that his remarks are 
to be taken simply as an emphatic form of 
protest against a slavish and unimaginative 
copying of natural objects. They are to serve 
rather as warnings, not to draw upon nature 
more than is necessary for effective expres¬ 
sion. 4 Brevity is the soul of wit ’ is a maxim 
worth remembering by every student of effec¬ 
tive expression, and the artist cannot afford 


to ignore it any more than the poet. If the 
poet is to beware of talking too much, the 
artist for exactly the same reason must avoid 
unnecessary detail. 

I do not think Mr. Tagore really intended 
to say more than this. Knowing him as I do, 
I And it difficult to believe he is anything but 
a devout student of nature. Look at his love¬ 
ly drawings and tell me, if it can honestly be 
said that their author works with absolute 
disregard of nature. And, parenthetically, 
tell me also if these drawings are after all so 
very free from the influence of that ‘degraded’ 
European Art of which those unhappy words 
of Mr. Tagore express such a lively horror. 

Indeed, I should be sorry to see Mr. Tagore 
judged by these utterances. They hardly do 
him justice. He was quoting Shnlcra , and 
seems to have been carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the saint. 

But, in spite of what the great Shulcra says, 
the Hindu pantheon is by no means so much 
out of touch with the visible world. The gods 
look and behave very much like human beings. 
They have eyes, and ears and arms and legs, 
not at all unlike ours. Being gods, I see no 
reason why they should not now and then 
indulge in an extra eye or hand, or even go 
in for a little novelty in complexion. This 
privilege has not been altogether denied to 
men even, for had not Kartaviryyarjuna a 
thousand arms, and Rishyasringa horns? But 
such eccentricities, instead of removing their 
possessors from the visible world, serve only 
to emphasise their indebtedness to it. 

At any rate, as far as the artist is con¬ 
cerned, his dose of nature increases in direct 
proportion to the number of organs. Two 
hands require a lot of nature study. Four 
hands would lessen it only if the artist’s spiri¬ 
tual vision permitted him to deviate from the 
natural pattern. But no, he must paint the 
features as they are in men, and, except 
perhaps in the blessed land of Orissa, is not at 
liberty to make an arm look like a bottle or 
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an eye like a millstone. At least, if lie did, 
nobody, not even Mi*. Tagore, would think of 
praising him for it. 

In fact, there is no getting away from 
nature for the Indian Artist any more than 
for the European. No amount of spiritual 
vision can even make him independent of 
nature. If he lias any conscientious scruples 
against nature study, let him confine himself 
exclusively to the contemplation and repre¬ 
sentation of the Mmlnymma Sliila .* 

As to the praiseworthiness of painting 
.gods, l gladly admit that in the case of a 
sincere Hindu, such practice would be highly 
IfcMielieial from a devotional point of view. 
But in the case of a non-Hindu, the religious 
motive would be wanting, and the artistic- 
inspiration exceedingly feeble, except in so 
far as the human element predominated in 
the subject. For the artist there can lx*, no 
other subject of study than nature, the handi¬ 
work of (tod and the noblest exponent of His 
wisdom and goodness. 

It is the study and interpretation of nature 
that pictorial Art has to do with. And for 
the would-be artist there is no other way 
to attain his object. If Indian Artis some¬ 
thing to be practised 44 in absolute disregard of 
the forms of the material world ”, then it is a 
monstrous misnomer, and unlit for the serious 
study of an artist. But we need not form such 
a poor opinion of Indian Art. With all its 
defects it is a charming exponent of nature, 
and with a little help from European Art is 
capable of still further development. 

But modern European Art has been called 
an evil genius with a baneful influence, and 
itf said to have already demoralised the war- 
god Kartik . liow far this is true, it is not 
my business to decide. What pleases me 
genuinely in this connection, is to note, that 
in thus protesting against a lighter being re¬ 
presented as a fop, Mr. Tagore for once shows 

A kind of round sacred stone said to be typical of Vishnu 


himself in his true colors as a real student of 
nature. 

I wish Mr. Tagore had been a little more 
explicit in his denunciation of Modern Euro¬ 
pean Art. Its aims are still very noble in¬ 
deed. if Mr. Tagore is disgusted with the 
doings of those that forget these aims, he lias 
my heartfelt sympathy. But let 11 s not for¬ 
get that depravity belongs to men and not to 
Art. If tho abuse of a thing were to justify 
our rejecting it altogether, wc should pretty 
soon have to do with nothing at all. Has not 
Indian Art itself been sadly abused? In lilthi- 
ness I think many of our old artists could 
easily give a point or two to foreigners. 
But of this the less said the better. Let us 
look at the better sides of tilings. 

Mr, Tagore lias yet other charges to make 
against modern European Art, those of ‘ imi¬ 
tating nature even to a fault’ and 4 working 
out all the details sharply.’ Of course, there 
are exceptions to every rule, and lam quite 
aware that Mr. Tagore could point to a num¬ 
ber of European artists in support of bis 
charges. But speaking of modern European 
Art as a whole, these charges are glaringly 
unfair. The avoidance of unnecessary detail 
and the removal of defects arc among the 
first things taught to the student of European 
Art. It is not excessive detail that makes 
modern statues stiller in comparison with the 
antique, for there is no Jack of detail in the 
old Greek statues. Tt is in the finer expression 
of truth and beauty that these Greek statues 
excel. Those ancient Greeks had opportuni¬ 
ties for observing the undraped human figure 
such as moderns can never hope to have. 
And this is why the sculptors of to-day fail 
to approach them in skill. 

Of course, the artist must be able to paint 
things properly. And if he cannot avoid 
erring in the matter of detail, it is infinitely 
better for him to err 011 the side of a too close 
imitation of nature than on that of absolute 
disregard for it. In the first case his work may 
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lose in force, but it still may be a picture, 
and a good one even. But in the other case 
there is absolutely no hope. 

I have spoken of Mr. Tagore’s objections to 
European Art. Mr. Tagore has also suggested 
two remedies for counteracting its mischiev¬ 
ous tendencies. One of these is a contem¬ 
plation of the clay images made by Indian 
artists. He specially mentions the image of 
Darya. But, as if unwilling to trust to its 
artistic excellence alone, he is careful to pres¬ 
cribe special accessories to it. It must be 
viewed amid surroundings appropriate to ac¬ 
tual worship. Even then one has to 4 look 
upon the image with reverence,’ and after all 
this depend upon the “grace of the goddess.” 
All this is very fine; but one is tempted to 
ask a question. Is Indian Art, and the ins¬ 
truction provided in the Government School 
of Art meant for devout Hindus alone, in these 
days of religious neutrality ? 

The other remedy is nothing less than the 
“steel armour of nationality.” It sounds very 
sweet and business-like, but unfortunately its 
meaning does not seem to me to be very clear. 
Quite conflicting things are being said and 
done in the name of nationality. Home people’s 
idea of nationality includes an acquiescence 
in the tenets of idol-worship. Others would 
consider you denationalised and perhaps even 
call you a renegade if you ventured to affirm 
that Indians have defects and are in need of 
improvement. If Mr. Tagore’s 4 nationality ’ 
resembles any of these, then I must beg to 
decline his steel armour with many thanks. 
My nationality consists of a legitimate and 
affectionate pride in all that is noble in our 
national life and tradition, combined with sin¬ 
cere regret for our shortcomings and eager¬ 
ness to remove them. It is this nationality 
that prompts me to advocate the study of 
European Art as a means of improving the 
Art of my country, and also on account of its 
intrinsic excellence. In this I have the sup¬ 
port of the revered poet who sings 


“ Deshdeshante jao re ante 
Naha naba jnan.” * 

Mr. Tagore describes 4 the evil spirit ’ of 
modern European Art, as 44 smelling of traders’ 
greed” and “selling at a fixed price.” “The 
functions of the presiding deity of Art,” says 
he, “ are identified with.those of Mammon in 
modern Europe.” Poor old Mammon, what a 
hard life must be his! Men commit sins and 
he is made the scape-goat. But all the same, 
the world cannot go on without him; and 
even the artist is very often obliged to court 
his friendship for the means of keeping body 
and soul together. 

Nor need we suppose that the ways of the 
world have at any time been different from this. 
Even in the palmy days of Greek Art, we find 
no less a man than the great Praxiteles steal¬ 
ing the gold entrusted to him for the statue 
of a goddess. Of course it was very bad of 
him to have done so, but the fact proves con¬ 
clusively that even the greatest artists were 
followers of Mammon, and very misguided 
ones, too, at times. In fact, this much malign¬ 
ed being had nothing to do with the decline of 
Greek or any other Art. If the whole truth 
could be told now, I rather think he would be 
found to have helped Art wonderfully. The 
decline of Art was due to nothing so much as 
the want of culture among its patrons and 
followers, hi declaring that “if Indian Art had 
yielded to the influence of wealth and power, 
we should have found statues of Asgka, instead 
of his edicts on the pillars, &c.,” Mr. Tagore 
is really putting the cart before the horse. If 
Asoka wanted statues, depend on it, lie would 
have got them. The credit for the edicts be¬ 
longs to the high-minded monarch himself, 
and not to the artizans who worked merely 
for pay, and had no thought loftier than that 
of their daily dal and roti. 

Mr. Tagore’s advice to “direct public taste 
and not to succumb to it,” is no doubt a very 

(!t “ Uo thou to different countries to bring various kinds of new 
knowledge.” 
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good one. But unfortunately, it sounds alarm¬ 
ingly like ‘ belling the cat.’ I do not know 
whether the unlucky artists concerned in the 
decadence of Greek Art had this advice or not, 
hut that they did succumb to the public taste 
is very evident. I am not sure that I ought 
to speak lightly of this matter. For, it must 
be admitted that it would be a very good 
thing if artists could direct public taste with 
the same ease as tailors direct fashion. But 
it seems to be an exceedingly difficult thing 
to do, calling for extraordinary powers in the 
artists themselves. The next best thing for 
them to do would be to try not to succumb to 
the public taste. And this, I think, is the 


plain duty of every artist, especially if he is 
well-to-do. 

Let every artist earnestly and sincerely 
follow his ideal. If it be painting gods, by all 
means let him do nothing but paint gods, no 
matter what the public may say. For of this 
he may be sure, that unless he is himself true 
to his ideal, he can hardly expect others to 
accept it. On the other hand, if he has got 
hold of the right kind of ideal, has the right 
sort of talent, and sets about his work in the 
right spirit, sticking to it right through at 
high pressure, he may or may not be able to 
carry the present public with him, but huma¬ 
nity will be so much the richer for his work. 

Upendrakisor Kay. 
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(From the Persian) 


§ 25. -Shivaji’s further Conquests. 

Moro Panth was appointed Peshwa or 
diwan and Raoji Panth commandant of Raja- 
pur. The latter had a fine penman named 
Balaji of the Prabhu tribe in his service, who 
was asked for by Shivaji on account of his 
charming handwriting. But Raoji delayed 
compliance. One day Shiva rode out on some 
pretext to Raoji’s house, who then advanced 
to welcome him. Shiva now asked for Balaji, 
who was immediately produced, and present¬ 
ed with a robe and a horse. Balaji soon 
gained Shiva’s confidence, and engaged in his 
work taking Kanhoji of the Dalia tribe as 
his assistant. The old clerks in envy tried to 
undermine his position and waited for an 
opportunity. When Shiva heard of it, he 


called the ealigraphist to himself, gave him 
many favours and told him not to visit the 
house of any of the other officers, or else he 
would be punished. Those men, on learning 
of Shiva’s invariable kindness to him, gave up 
their design and made friends with him. 

Dalip Rao deshmukh , an inhabitant of the 
village of Raikamal, who had been long out of 
possession, came to Taj pur, demanded help 
from the amazonian lady Rai Baghini, and 
tried to raise a disturbance. Shivaji on hear¬ 
ing of it posted a large force at the pass of 
Umarkhera, on the road of his advance. En¬ 
couraging with promises of favour Huladkar, 
Rajpail, Jaswant Rao, Manaji, Wiswas Rao, 
Dinkar Rao, Bank Rao and other [captains], 
he ordered them to stand ready at the pass 
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an(i not suffer Rai Raghini to cross. On her 
arrival there, they set lire to the jungle and 
charged her from all four sides together. 
The heroic woman was captured and her 
army dispersed. When brought before Khiva- 
ji, she was treated kindly as an Imperial 
manmbdar and a woman, and then sent back 
to her jarjir near Aurangabad with presents 
of robes of honour, cloth, and ornaments. 

An Afghan named Naindar Khan, who had 
accompanied her, (led away. Shiva closed 
the passes of Mi/an named Dungnr or hill(?) 
and ordered the path of his flight to be 
blocked. Rut in spite of his efforts the Afghan 
escaped by way of Kalian and went to Dal ip 
Rao. Shivaji’s bravery being noised abroad, 
all the chiefs of the Deccan were alarmed and 
agreed to join and obey him. He conquered 
with his sword and annexed the forts of 
Satara, Ohaudan, Wamlan, and others up to 
the frontier of Vishalgarh and Khelgaon, 
Rangna, Prasadhgarh and Rhilgarh up to the 
frontier of Sudia (?),— and Rijnor and other 
forts. He himself resided at Panala. 

§ 26. Grand Bijapur attack on Shivaji. 

Afzal Khan’s son, who had fled from Pratap- 
garh, going to the king of Bijapur, dressed 
as a dervish, reported the whole affair. The 
king answered, “As long as you do not exact, 
vengeance for your father’s blood, consider 
sleep and food a>J forbidden things.” A force 
of 80,000 cavalry was sent under Afzal* 
Khan’s son and Siddi llalal, with which they 
advanced by forced marches and besieged 
Panala in which Shivaji was living. Cannon 
and muskets were fired. Af night Shivaji 
descended from the fort with 8,000 men, 
attacked the enemy’s entrenchment, forcing 
them to retire 16 miles, where they encamp¬ 
ed. Kartoji Oujar, one of Shivaji’s braves, 
acted most heroically in this night attack. 
Shivaji changed his name to Pratap Rao, 

Thr Tarikk-i-Shiraji cuIIh the son A fail I have followed llrant 
who mills him Fazl Muhammad, 


granted him //r/uhat, and did him the greatest 
favour. 

Fazl Khan and other Rijapur leaders, 
avoiding Shivaji, attacked Pawan-garh vigo¬ 
rously. Seizing a hillock near the fort, they 
mounted guns on it and threw balls into the 
fort, to the alarm of the garrison. Trimbakji 
Ingalia, the commandant, sent to Shivaji to 
beg help. Shiva strengthened the fort with 
8,000 Mawals, descended at night with 40,000 
men, broke through the enemy’s lines of leag¬ 
uer, and set off for Vishalgarh. 

Prom Pawan to Vishalgarh the distance 
is d.l <ja on, one (jnoii being 8 miles. The day 
broke when one yuan had yet to he traversed. 
The Rijapuri commanders were in pursuit 
with lighted mahtabs . At a narraw hill-pass 
on the way, Shivaji took counsel with the, 
brave Raji Prabhu, who said, “I shall stay 
here with my contingent and bar their road. 
Your Majesty should push on to Vishalgarh, 
and fire guns on entering if, on hearing which 
[ shall seek my own safety”. Then Raji 
Prabhu stood at the pass with 8,000 men, 
while Shivaji proceeded to Vishalgarh. The 
mouth of the pass was the seene of a great 
fight. Fazl Khan and Siddi llalal heroi¬ 
cally assaulted the hillock of the pass, but 
Raji Prabhu drove them hack with the fire 
of guns and muskets. This went on for 41 
hours, when Shivaji arrived at Vishalgarh and 
fired two or three guns as a signal. At this 
Raji Prabhu, greatly delighted, thanked God 
and put forth his best efforts, as also did the 
Rijapuri commanders Fazl Khan, Siddi Halal, 
Sarza Khan, and others. At one time the 
battle was at such close quarters that 
daggers were plied. The dead on the two 
sides numbered about 700. Raji Prabhu sank 
down severely wounded, but the Mawals 
carried him off to the hills. The Rijapur 
army then crossed the pass and arrived near 
Vishalgarh, but finding no water there, they 
halted for 2 or 4 yharis and then returned 
to Panala. In fear of night attack they 
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did not besiege it, but retreated towards 
liijapur, and Sliivaji engaged in taking care 
of Baji Prabliu and tlie other wounded. * 

The environs of Panala had been utterly 
devastated by the struggles of the armies; 
lie cherished the peasantry, and induced them 
to cultivate it. Raghu Atri was left to settle 
the tract and his excellent administration led 
to all the land being brought under tillage. 

§ 27. Shaista Khan conquers Shivaji's 
forts. 

[The Alamgininnvih , pp. 578-589, gives a full account, 
of Shaista Khan’s campaigns against Sliivaji, which 
I translate below. The Tarikli-i-Shiouji dismisses 
the whole matter in one sentence.] 

Beginning to plunder all sides and environs 
of Kokan, Sliivaji even laid violent bands on 
some Imperial inahals when he got the oppor¬ 
tunity. When the Emperor [AurangzibJ heard 
of it, he ordered the Arnir-ul-uinara | Shaista 
Khan], the Viceroy of the Deccan, to go with 
hi* troops, subdue the miscreant, wrest his 
forts and land, and purge the country of his 
usurpation and disturbance. 

Accordingly the Amir-uMunara started 
from Aurangabad [the seat of his government] 
on the 28th January 1600. Arriving at Ahmad- 
nagaron the Uth February, he stopped there 
for a few days, but leaving it on the 25th, he 
reached Son wadi, a inahal of Shiva’s kingdom. 
Thence he advanced by Supa, Baramati (5th 
April) and Hoi (16th April) to Shirwal, the 
enemy evacuating his forts on the way, never 
showing light, but hovering at a distance to 
eiit oil supplies. But the Amir-ul-mnara left 
detachments at all these outposts to guard 
the line of communications, repaired or built 
the forts, and sent out flying columns to break 
up the enemy’s masses. 

''This conflict with liijapur is briefly described in the Mughal 
In stories The Alamgirnamuh (p. 578) siiys, “After the affair of 
-Uzal Khan, Ali Add Khan sent an army under Rustam, one of his 
great officers, to put down Shiva A battle waH fought near l’anala,. 
in which the Bijapur army was defeated. “At this Shiva got new 
strength and daring and utterly cast off fear of the Bijapuris.” 
Khali Khan, ii. 118, merely repeats this account. 


One column left Shirwal to attack the 
enemy assembled around Rajgarh, (20 miles 
from Shirwal), where there was a group of 
four or live forts. The Marathas lied on the 
arrival of the Mughals, who sacked the 
villages round Rajgarh, and at might rejoined 
the main army. 

From Shirwal Shaista Khan marched to 
Shivapur, 16 miles further on, after repelling 
a threatened attack of the Marathas from 
the rear on his camp. Near Garara* between 
Shivapur and Puna is a hill with two very 
difficult passes over it. News came that the 
enemy had assembled armed and prepared at 
the mouth of the pass to oppose the Mughals. 
Shaista Khan sent Shamsuddin Khan with a 
party of pioneers and hatchet men to inspect 
and widen one of these paths, while he him¬ 
self went to reconnoitre the second. His 
men discovered that there was a third path 
which could he easily widened to allow the 
passage of carts. Immediately he sent a 
body of pioneers and hatchet men with 1,500 
cavalry of his own contingent, and they 
finished the road-making by the evening. 
The Mughal detachments out foraging had 
constant encounters with the enemy and 
Shaista Khan always sent a strong escort 
with them. 

Next day the Amir-ul-umara marched from 
Shivapur and reached the foot of the pass 
at noon. The army after crossing the pass 
advanced 7 miles beyond it and halted at 
Garara. Rao Bhao Singh, who was guarding 
the rear, was menaced by three thousand of 
the enemy’s cavalry, but he boldly fell upon 
and dispersed them. But they rallied and 
returned to the attack, when they were 
charged and finally routed by Shamsuddin 
Khan who had come up with reinforcements. 

The following day the Mughals reached 
Saswad, whence a party of barqandazes was 
sent to plunder the villages at the foot of 

w Text reads Karen]ah. 
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fort Puraudhar, 4 miles from Saswad. The 
Marathas hearing of it assembled in a body 
of 3,000. Rut the small Mughal force attack¬ 
ed them boldly, exhausted their ammunition, 
and then fought desperately with the drawn 
sword, losing 24 men (including 3 or 1 officers) 
killed and 25 wounded. Shaista Khan hast¬ 
ened with reinforcements, the enemy fled, 
and were pursued to the pass at the foot of 
Puraudhar, the garrison of which fortress 
now began to discharge rockets and muskets 
from the bastions and towers. 

Meantime some followers of Shamsuddin 
cleared the pass at a full gallop. The enemy 
at the other end, seeing their small number, 
ehavged them. But now Shamsuddiu’s spirit 
was up, he defied the hot fire from the fort, 
crossed the pass with the rest of his troops, 
and put t he enemy to /light. Rut the Mu- 
g/ia/s returned to their camp us the day was 
fur spent. 

Next day they marched on to Raj wall * 
where grain and fodder were procurable. 
After a four days’ halt here to lay in a stock 
of provisions and make a road, Shaista Khan 
started towards Puna (7th May). Arriving 
at a difficult pass on the way, he sent forward 
most of his troops and then crossed it himself 
leaving Sarafraz Khan and .Tadu Rai to 
occupy different points on the road and guard 
the camp from the enemy’s attacks during 
its transit. Then the whole army ami camp 
reached the plain on the other side of the pass, 
and in two more marches arrived at Puna. 

Before this Shaista Khan had despatched 
one thousand cavalry and two thousand foot 
musketeers under Ismail to seize Tal Kokan. 
This detachment succeeded in its mission. 
Salabat [Khan] Deccani was now deputed to 
act as its Faujdar and guard, and Babaji 
Bhonsla, Raghuji, and other [allies of the 
Muglials] were sent with him as aid. (Ab¬ 
ridged translation.) 

0 Not found iii the map. 1 m it a mistake for Wajragarh near 
Puraudhar ? 


§ 28. Siege and Capture of Chakan. 

Shaista Khan decided to canton at Puna 
for the rainy season, and about 40 days were 
passed there. Put as many flooded rivers 
intervened between this district and the 
Mughal frontier, no provisions came to 
Shaista Khan from the latter place; scarcity 
and hardships seized his camp. He, therefore, 
thought it better to move on from Puna to 
Chakan, which was separated from the Impe¬ 
rial dominions by the river Bhima only, (so 
that supplies might reach his camp more 
easily), and to pass the rest of the rainy 
season there. Campaigning having been 
stopped for the rains, he icsolved to capture 
Clmkan fort. Por this object ho marched out 
of Puna and arrived below Chakan on 21st 
Juno, 1660. After a reconnaissance of its 
fortification and environs, he told off different 
officers to run trenches from different sides: 
on the north he took post with his own 
division; and Girdhar Oaur, Brahmdeo 
Sisodia, Habshi Khan, Tritnbakji Bhonsla, 
Dadaji, and others; on the east facing the 
fortgate were stationed Shamsuddin Khan, 
Mir Abdul Mabud, Syed Hassan, (Jzbak Khan, 
Khudawand Habshi, Bijay Singh (servant of 
Rana Raj Singh, with the Rana’s corps), and 
Sultans Ali Arab and Ali Yar of Bukhara; 
on the south Rao Bliao Singh, Sarafraz Khan, 
.Tadu Rai, Jauhar Khan Habshi, and others; 
on the west Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia and 
others. Batteries were constructed at suit¬ 
able places and large guns brought from the 
Deccan forts mounted on them. In spite of 
the rainy season and incessant shower, the 
Muglials kept up a hot fight, never slackening 
the investment. 

In 56 days a mine was run from the Amir- 
ul-umara’s trenches to the tower facing it. 
At 3 p. m. on 14th August the mine was 
exploded, blowing up the bastion and its 
defenders. The Mughal storming party, after 
being encouraged by Shaista Khan, advanced 
heroically to the assault. But beyond the 
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opening made by the explosion there was a 
high mound of earth, which was strongly 
held by the enemy, who with rockets, muskets, 
bombs and stones attacked and checked the 
assailants. That day the Mughals could not 
advance further, but when the sun set they 
slept at the foot of the fort. 

Next morning the Mughals again rushed 
on the fort, made their way through the city 
wall, and captured the city. Many of the 
Marathas were slain, the rest lied into the 
citadel. In these two charges the Mughal 
loss was 208 killed and GOO wounded. At last 
the enemy capitulated and the citadel was 
surrendered.* J3y Aurangzib’s order the fort 
was re-named Islam-abad, and a Mughal garri¬ 
son placed in it. Shaista Khan then returned 
to Puua. (Abridged translation of Alamgir- 
iiamah.) 

§29.—Night Attack on Shaista Khan 
at Puna. 

Shaista Khan captured all the forts on the 
way, came to Puna, and occupied the Palace 
or residence of Shivaji, who was now staying 
at Jlajgarh and greatly disliked this oocuption 
of his home by Shaista Khan. 

With three hundred soldiers, Shivaji made 
a rapid march and arrived in a dark night 
close to the Palace. With combined boldness 
and cunning he tied torches to the horns 
of oxen and encouraged his brave troops 
saying, “Don’t fear the enemy’s largeness of 
number. Seek the protection of the true 
(liver of Victories.” Siiyamraj was posted 
behind with 12,000 Mawals. Shiva with his 
•100 men planted ladders against the Palace 
walls, leaped in, made his way to the bed 
chamber of Shaista Khan (who was then 
asleep), and struck him with a sword cutting 
off the fingers of his right hand. As he awoke, 
his wife, who was with him, boldly confronted 

''Orant Uuff (i. UM) gives 1062 as the year of-Shaista khans capture 

C ha kail, but the Masir-i-Alamgiri and Alayiginiamah positively 
s, «ite that it happened in the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, that is 
11 ; 00 A. D., and so also does Khali Khan (ii. IJ9.) 


Shivaji, who turned away his face [from the 
woman], and Shaista Khan seized this oppor¬ 
tunity to escape and hide himself in the 
kitchen. Coming out of the inner apart¬ 
ments, Shiva saw in the outer garden a Qazi’s 
son who looked like Shaista Khan, and slew 
him under that wrong impression. Then 
lighting the torches fixed to the horns of oxen 
lie drove them towards the enemy’s army, 
with his 300 men following. The Mughals 
were confused and fled in broken routs. The 
Maratha division of 12,000, which was behind, 
now fell on Siddi Halal and routed him too. 
The victorious Shivaji went towards Pipli, 
and ordered all his soldiers to assemble there. 
Thence he marched on Gotham. Shaista 
Khan after the dispersion of his army could not 
stay in Puna but retreated in alarm towards 
Delhi. 

[The above is the account* Riven in the Tnrikli-i- 
Shioaji, p. 19,6. and 20, a. t now translate Khali 
Khan’s narrative, which on this point is of great his¬ 
torical value. The court-history AhtmgiruamdH 
silently passes over this episode l] 

I report the account of Shiva’s night attack 
upon the Amir-ul-umara, which \ heard from 
my father, who had accompanied the Viceroy in 
this expedition. The Amir-ul-umara conquer¬ 
ed most of Shiva’s forts and strongholds. 
Going to Puna, he put up in Shivaji’s palace 
and sent troops to different places to capture 
him. He issued orders that no armed or even 
unarmed person, especially one of the Maratha 
tribe, -other than the servants of the State, 
should be allowed to enter the cantonment 
and city [of Puna] without a pass. No Maratha 
was taken into the service in the cavalry. 
Shiva was so utterly overpowered that he 
passed his days amidst the inaccessible hills. 

One day a party of Marathas serving in the 
Mughal infantry asked the Icotwal for a 
pass for 200 Marathas to accompany the 
marriage-procession of some unnamed person. 
Early in the night they brought in a beard¬ 
less boy, dressed in wedding garments and 
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ornaments, and accompanied by the joyous 
music of tabor and kettledrum and a party of 
Marathas. That very evening they had passed 
through the police station and brought into 
the town a party of men, vvitli the hands 
tied behind and bare heads, strung together 
with ropes, whom they abused and beat, 
pretending that they were enemy’s soldiers 
captured at one of the outposts. All these 
men assembled at the appointed place and 
armed themselves |seeretlyl; when the music 
of midnight was being played, a party of them 
arrived near the kitchen, which adjoined the 
harem wall. Between this wall and the 
quarters of the personal attendants was a 
small door which had been closed with mud 
and bricks, and which the party know. 

It was Ramzan, the month of fasting. Some 
cooks had risen to cook the meal that is taken 
a little before dawn and to trim the fire-place. 
The Marathas who knew the paths suddenly 
fell upon them in every way they could, and 
slew the sleepers and the awake alike, without 
the least noise being made. Then they dug 
open the walled up door loading to the harem. 
The noise of the pickaxes and the groans 
of the slain awoke one of the attendants 
(/cJmwu.s), whoso room was behind the kitchen 
wall. He went to the Amir-ul-umara and 
reported ou the noise. But the latter was 
angry |at his sloop being disturbed|, and 
replied that it was only the noise of the cooks 
of the morning meal who were trimming the 
lire. But in quick succession came the news 
of digging and the appearance of a small 
hole in the wall. The Khan in bewilderment 
rose and seized a bow and spear. Just then 
a few Marathas appeared before him, but a 
cistern of water separated them from him. 
The Khan shot at one, but he came up and 
hit the Khan with his sword cutting olT his 
thumb. Two other Marathas then fell into the 
cistern full of water and another was brought 
down by the Khan’s spear. The slave-girls 
seizing this opportunity carried the Khan 


away in their arms and took him to a place of 
safety. 

Another party of Marathas went to the 
guard-house, and suddenly attacked and slew 
the sleepers and the awake, saying, “ It is thus 
that you keep watch?” A few reached the 
band-house (naq^ar-khanah) and said that the 
Khan had ordered his naubak to be played. 
The loud noise of the kettledrums drowned 
all other sounds, and the yells of the enemy 
swelled confusion. They also shut the door 
of the harem. Just then Abul Path Khan, son 
of Slmista Khan, a young hero, hastened to 
the spot and after slaying or wounding 2 or 3 
Marathas was himself slain. A great captain 
who lodged behind the Khan’s harem , ou 
hearing the bustle within and finding the niter 
door closed, planted a ladder and tying ropes 
threw himself down inside from the top of the 
wall. As he somewhat resembled Shaista 
Khan in age and physical structure, they cut 
off his head under that mistake. Two wives 
of Shaista Khan were hacked with swords, 
one of them being so dismembered that her 
remains had to be cast into a basket and 
buried, and the other, in spite of her receiving 
30 or 40 cuts, recovered. The Marathas left 
the house quietly, without engaging much in 
looting. 

Next morning, Maharajah Jaswant Singh 
came to see the Amir-ul-umara and express 
sorrow. But the latter only said, “When this 
disaster befell me l imagined that«thc Maha¬ 
rajah had been slain ! ” 

The emperor on hearing of if was displeased 
with Shaista Khan and the Maharajah, and 
recalled the former, appointing in his place 
Prince Muazzam as Viceroy of the Deccan. 

[The DU/casha, pp. 14—40, gives the follow¬ 
ing version:] The Amir-ul-umara lived un¬ 
guardedly at Puna. Shiva learned by means 
of spies all tbe roads, lanes aud markets of the 
Mughal camp, so well as if he hail personally 
seen them. One day with 200 warriors he 
traversed 40 miles on foot, at midnight 
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passed by the bazar of Jaswant Singh’s camp, 
reached the kitchen of the Amir-ul-umara, and 
dug a hole in the wall of his harem. After 
two or three men Shiva himself, and then 
ten other Marathas entered by it. The harem 
servants informed the Khan that a hole had 
been made in the wall and some men had 
entered. The Khan leaving his bed went to 
the platform of the hall, [n the darkness 
of the night he could not see who it was. 
The enemy gave him two wounds. In another 
hall many lamps were burning, and Abul Path, 
the son of the Khan, was sleeping. They cut 
off his head under the impression that lie was 
Shaista Khan. 


Meantime the Khan in perplexity went 
towards the porch (deorhi) of the hall of 
audience and sent a few soldiers of the guard 
into the harem. There was an encounter, 
but Shiva escaped scatheless. The Khan, 
considering it impolitic to stay there, went 
back to Aurangabad, leaving Jaswant Singh 
with all the army at Puna. The popular report 
is that Shiva’s audacious feat was due to the 
instigation of Jaswant, who wanted thus to 
promote the cause of Shall Jahan by ruining 
the plans of Aurangzib. But God knows the 
truth ! 

Jadunatu Saukah. 


---- 
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xn 

My mother threw down my hands, and glided 
out of the room. T cried, cried bitterly, cried 
passionately, for what T did not know. My 
mother had taken hold of my hands while she 
spoke she had looked me full in the face 
and—well, what ailed her that T should see a 
tear in her eyes ? Surely a woman, a woman 
too like my mother, strong of heart and steady 
of purpose, surely she did not tremble for 
nothing, but there was something that had 
upset her. Was she sorry for me ? \ could 

not think of it. All these thoughts rushed 
past me, and I wept—wept aloud. My bro¬ 
thers at last sat by me, and consoled me. 
“ My sister,” said my eldest brother, “I have 
a right to command you to be silent. You 
have no reason to grieve. Your husband is a 
very spirited young man, exceedingly charm¬ 
ing, very affable, of good manners and of scho¬ 
larly attainments. He is wiry, swift, active. 
He is very sociable; talked to us very freely, 


expressed his anxiety to please us all and 
win our good opinion, and above all, seemed 
to passionately adore you. He asked us in¬ 
numerable questions about you. When does 
she rise? What does she read ? Does she de¬ 
light to sing alone ? Does she help her mother 
in her household duties? A good housewife ? 
Oh! so many questions, all so affectionately 
asked, that one could neither laugli nor frown 
at him. He is a small boy. He is four years 
my junior; yet, my sister, it ought to please 
you, he is as much my superior in what he 
knows and in what he has studied as you are. 
Go—pray to God-thank Him for having given 
you so good a husband -Go and pray for 
Gopal.” 

XIII 

“ As the nineteenth is an auspicious day, I 
would desire that the marriage should take 
place then,” said Mr. Narayana to my father, 
as both of them talked over the matter seri¬ 
ously. 44 1 am so very much struck with your 
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daughter's beauty, with her knowledge and her 
bearing, that even apart from the fact that 
to bo related to you is in itself a high honour, 

I should think it a blessing to have her in my 
house. Therefore, to speak formally, I hope you 
have no objection to marry your daughter to 
my son.” 

“My Narayana, it is not an ordinary honor 
that I feel in my daughter becoming yours; it 
is not an ordinary pride I feel in your son 
becoming mine. Therefore, as you said, for¬ 
mally, how much do you demand for your 
son ?” 

The question had come to that. I low much 
do you demand for your son? Mr. Narayana 
was taken aback. He never expected to be 
asked point blank how much do you demand 
for your son? Hut my father was a man of 
few words, and asked his questions without 
much prologue. 

“Mr. Krishna ” gasped my father-in- 
law, would-be, that is to say, “ 1 am a wealthy 
man, that is, I have earned enough to ensure 
a happy life for my children.” 

“ Mr. Narayana,” said m\ father, ‘‘I know 
your position and wealth; I know, too, that 
\our son has all the capabilities that charac¬ 
terise you. lie deserves anything, and \ou 
have only tosa\.” 

“Mr. Krishna - ” and Mr. Nara,\ana stop¬ 
ped. With all his wealth, with all his author¬ 
ity and power, he found something very high 
above him. lie could not speak out his mind. 
He found something arresting his words. 
Tall and stately, with a benignant smile in 
his lips, stood my father, his hands falling 
erect by his side. He observed the embarras- 
ment. of Mr. Narayana. 

44 I should be very sorry indeed,” said he, 
44 to have in any way wounded your feelings. 
The fact is, l am a simple man, and do not 
know the polite ways of the world. ] know 
that something is always demanded for a son 
when he is given in marriage. In your ease 
I Ibid that apart from your wealth and power, 


your son has himself attainments of no mean 
order. Therefore, what in other eases they 
demand without reason, you can do with pro¬ 
priety ; and now I come to think of it, you 
have a right to be paid for your troubles in 
educating a son; you are going to make him 
over to me, and it is only natural that you 
should demand something for your son.” 

“Sinee you have made it clear to me,” said 
Mr. Narayana, 44 I demand, T am sorry that 
I have not yonv dignity, Mr. Krishna, I have 
always entertained the idea that my son 
ought to bring me something I demand two 
thousands.” 

xrv 

He spoke and stopped. Mr. Narayana was 
an honorable man. He feared whether any 
altercation would rise on a point so delicate, 
for, really as became a man of honor, beloved 
me and was resolved to have me for his 
daughther-in-law at all costs. Should, there¬ 
fore, my father wrangle about tbe price, he 
did not know what he should do. He had 
incessantly worried himself about it. Should 
any altercation ensue? Then, the honorable 
man that he was, In* resolved to make* all 
sacrifices. This he had determined to do. 

Therefore, he was not a little surprised 
when almost immediately came my father’s 
answer 44 Yes, I agree your son deserves 
more.” 

(Valid Mr. Narayana believe it? Was my 
father jesting? Was he serious? He look cm I 
up, and glad and smiling, my father confront¬ 
ed him. 

44 And so ou agree” asked Mr. Narayana 
timidly. 

44 I have said” was all my father’s reply, 
44 and to you I will tell another secret—I 
agree gladly.” 

My future father in-law stood overpowered 
at my father’s open-handedness. This was too 
much for him. Here was a man, born and bred 
in a village, who had a largeness of heart 
and a generosity which not even lie, with his 
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judgeship and pension and friendships and 
authority could pretend to. But unlike ordi¬ 
nary men, Mr. Narayana could appreciate 
nobility. He prostrated himself at m\ father’s 
feet. 

“ Yonr pardon —your pardon excuse me, I 
am ashamed.” 

With the gentleness of a child he was 
slowly raised by my father. 

“ You need not be ashamed. You have 
desired, and L have wealth enough to satisfy 
umr desire. You are a good man, Narayana, 
and [ am proud to call you brother.” 

XV 

The nineteenth of the month ! That day came 
on apace. Kver\ thing was arranged. The 
priests had been making excursions. Our 
relatives had all poured in. Sweatmeats were 
preparing. Pandals were erecting, invita¬ 
tions were being sent. One evening, when the 
preparations wore at their hightest, my 
mother entered my father’s room. He was 
seated on the floor writing. As the door 
moved on its hinges he looked up. My mother 
stepped back. He resumed writing, and not 
until he had (hushed did he vouchsafe a “well.” 
and not until that “well” had assured her of her 
husband’s permission to speak did she begin. 

“ With your permission, I have to speak a 
few words. I have waited for a long time, but 
had not the courage. 1 love my daughter 
and 

“And ’’interrupted my father, “since she 
is to be married and leave you, you want 
another to lill her place. F have given you 
permission to choose your daughter ”. 

“And I have chosen—’’said my mother, and 
streching her hands towards the door she led 
a young, a very charming, but unadorned, and 
apparently poor girl. “ She is poor, but she 
is industrious. She has a poor mother her 
only relation in the world, if you have no 
objection, F would have her.” 

“So be it - ” said my father. 


557 

And so, on the nineteenth two marriages 
took place in our house, as the poor girl, my 
sister-in-law, had no house. The whole cere¬ 
mony was grandly celebrated. Only the 
people had one remark to make. “Krishna 
could very easily have recovered the two 
thousands he gave to Narayana, if only he 
had married his son to the daughter of Rama 
who offered him two thousand live hundred.” 
There was another man who was weighed 
down by something it was Mr. Narayana. 
After the marriage he came to my father. 
“I would ill deserve your relationship if i 
did not aspire to your largeness of heart. 1 
settle your two thousand rupees on your 
daughter.” 

Thus was I married a. daughter-in-law 
when L was eleven. Eleven, that is too ad¬ 
vanced an age, from the orthodox point of 
view, but T do not know why, my father had 
allowed me to grow' up to that age unmarried, 
lie could have married mo at seven he had 
wealth. 

TART If 

Tun l)Aroirm<-ix-L\w. 

I 

A daughtcr-in-law ! that is a vcr\ teriible 
stage for a South fndian girl. It means all 
that is hard and heart-rending. It means 
everything that is trying and troublesome to 
a human heart. Just imagine a young girl 
who has up to this day been of a very jovial 
nature. She was fresh and free. She had 
brothers and sisters at home with whom she 
played and talked and laughed. She had 
her hands full of some work or other. She 
had friends in her own village. Every tree 
had a story to tell her; every plant had a 
thought to remind her of. In the running 
brook she saw a reflection of her past days, 
and in every scene she caught faint recollec¬ 
tions of a frolicsome past. All the people 
there had known her from her childhood, and 
they talk to her and treat her as one of their 
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own girls. Tlic whole village is her own. 
And she is as a bird, Hitting here and there, 
now working in the house, now helping her 
mother, now laughing at some pranks of her 
younger sister, now in the river playing with 
her hands in the water, and always of a free 
and a smiling disposition. 

Erom amidst such scenes she is suddenly 
transported. She is taken away from the 
friends and scenes of her youth. She misses 
the mild rebuke of a loving mother. She misses 
the tender encouragement of a dear brother. 
Thrown amidst a strange people and in a 
strange land she gapes about as a lamb astray. 
It breaks her heart to be always lonel\ 
and fearing and fettered. She is not in her 
house. She is a stranger. She is surrounded 
by the sisters of her husband. It is their 
kingdom there. She trembles to move here, or 
there. She fears to sit she fears to stand. 
Unless ordered to do something she has not 
the courage to. The whole house is a vast 
waste of heavy melancholy to her. Her 
heart is heavy, very heavy. Sin* cannot sit 
in one place and think of her doom. It is her 
father-in-law that comes, and she runs away 
for shyness, it is her brother-in-law that 
comes and she runs away. She resorts 
to the kitchen, and there she is a stranger. 
There is her mother-in-law. There are her 
sisters-in-law. And the> talk and laugh and 
work, and she is silent. She cleans a vessel 
or draws water from the well, a silent spec¬ 
tator, her heart weighed down with melan¬ 
choly, fearing to do the simplest thing, lest 
it might be found fault with. This is the 
llrst great trial of a daughter-in-law. To be 
suddenly taken away from the scenes of her 
childhood, to be suddenly separated from 
her mother and her brothers and her sisters 
and her friends and thrown away, like an inert 
mass, having no will of her own, having no 
voice of her own, but a strange heap of tlesh 
always Hitting into the dark, working when 
called upon to work and always of a retiring 


nature. The house of her husband is a house 
of perpetual darkness to her. 

II 

Should she venture out of the house, and 
that is only when she goes to bathe or when 
her sister-in-law calls her to go along with 
her, even then it is a very trying affair. Some 
old woman calls her near and looks at her 
with her old dried up eyes and asks her her 
name, and the name of her father and the 
name of her mother. And how many sisters 
she has and how many brothers she 1ms. 
And the annual income of her father and 
the annual saving of the family. Is her house 
very large? How many wells are there in 
the house? And a thousand and one irrele¬ 
vant questions which she has to answer 
patiently and promptly, otherwise she is a 
very bad girl. And the old woman would 
wonder whence good Narayana got this wild 
sheep from? Oh! this girl would lead her 
mother-in-law by the nose. And the old 
woman has a warning to give to her sister- 
in-law. 

III 

The tank is a higher tribunal. And there 
the young daughter-in-law is subject to very 
severe trial, and a very searching examin¬ 
ation, cross-examination and re-examination 
and the like. Who gave me that ornament 
father or father-in-law? That cloth that 
r wear what is its price? And on what 
occasion was it purchased; and at which 
shop? And another woman says that in her 
opinion the cloth is not worth so much. Why, 
the other day Subramanya’s brother’s sister’s 
youngest child’s sister-in-law’s daughter-in- 
law purchased a cloth which is better and 
cheaper. And another woman remembers to 
have seen it and avers it is not half so 
good—and they quarrel over it, while I 
complacently and silently do my work. The 
imkindest cut of all is when an old woman 
in the farthest corner of the tank murmurs 
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audibly enough that T am not half so beautiful 
as 1 was represented to be. And another 
woman takes up the cudgel and continues 
to observe that Sivaran’s daughter who was 
lirst settled to be the wife of my husband 
was far more charming. “ Look at her eyes— 
they are a little whitish ”, says a third 
woman. And so on and so on, while T, the 
object of ail their comments, pass noiselessly 
away in silence. 

Neither has the daughter-in-law any joy to 
find in the company of her husband. To her 
young mind he is the strangest man of all, and 
she shudders before him more than before her 
mother-in-law. Amidst all this heaviness and 
solitude, fora grown-up girl who knows what 
it is to love, the best company would Ik* that 
of her husband. In his company she would 
forget all. Heaven and Larth would recede 
from her sight. Her heart would be buoyed 
up. All the heaviness, all the darkness, all the 
weariness would fly at the simple; thought that 
sin* could bask in his smiles or warm herself 
at his praise. Rut to the young girl who could 
not forget her mother or a brother, and who 
linds the whole world empty because to her 
mind her mother is far away, the husband is 
only a taskmaster; and all his sweet words 
she could never understand, nay, sometimes 
she even hates for is not he her chief enemy 
in the house, for was it not he that took her 
there? Thus she wishes for the morning and 
after the morning the night and thus drags 
her weary length of days. 

TV 

She has now ami then a ray of light shining 
in the darkness, and that is when her brother 
or the priest of her village comes to the house. 
Then she is glad, though she can not talk 
long with them. For, curiously enough, it is 
when her brother or the priest has come to the 
house and is talking to the father-in-law, that 
the daughter-in-law is called upon to do the 
greatest amount of work. And she could not 


talk to them. This is tin* fate of all the 
daughters-in-law of Southern Lidia, and this 
was particularly the case with me. ft was 
now that I knew what my mother meant by 
her ‘but’ when she described my mother-in- 
law. 

V 

The lirst day that 1 came to the house it 
was all right. My mother-in-law was parti¬ 
cularly kind t> me. My sisters-in-law were 
very considerate to me. And my father-in-law 
said to me that I should lx* able to find a 
mother in his wife and sisters in his daughters. 
I had cried a good deal when 1 parted from my 
father and mother. I hail cried a good ileal 
and m.) mother cried with mi* and my brother 
cried with me, and my sister cried with 
me. This was the first time that I left my 
parents and the home of my childhood, and 
it is only those who know it know that there 
is nothing in life; more heart-rending than 
when we separate from our people, nnd at a 
time when we do not know anything, when 
we feel as if we were going to the mouth of 
hell. 

The second day came and the second day 
waned. The third day the sun rose and the 
third day tin* sun set, everything was as it 
should be. The. mother-in-law smiled at me 
my sister-in-law talked and laughed with me, 
and, though I could not get over my sorrow 
that is not a thing to be easily got over vet 
I could combat it. 

Rut the fifth day came, and with that day 
came the series of m> trials. It was the most 
ill-fated day in the life of m.\ husband and me. 
My father-in-law had given tome, as marriage 
presents, several ornaments. Those ornaments 
were in my father’s house. J had not brought 
them with me. On the 5th day my mother-in- 
law called for one of my ornaments as one of 
my sisters-in-law was to go to the temple and 
would like to go with ornaments on. I had to 
say that they were in my father’s house, and I 
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never thought that it was so great a sin to 
leave thorn there. 

“ You forgot ” hurst forth iny mother-in- 
law and mark you , l-he mother-in-law that was 
so very kind and good and considerate to me -* 
“ you forgot, did v on ? Well, go at this very 
moment and bring it. Your mother is a clever 
woman J know that. Rut all jour clever¬ 
ness will not do here. (*o now and get it.” 

u Eorgot ” put in m\ sister-in-law, who was 
disappointed, for her cherished ornament was 
not to he given to her “ and how could any 
one forget to bring her ornaments l wonder.” 

I did not make any reply. The whole sit na¬ 
tion was very unexpected and awful. My 
heart was full of sorrow, and I would have 
cried, hut I feared to cry. 

“ Why do you stand like a stone, get. you 
gone ” said m\ mother-in-law peremptorily. 

Her voice had risen high, and this brought 
my father-in-law to tin 1 scene, lie empiired 
into the cause and, good and large-hearted 
man as lie was, rebuked my mother-in-law, 
drove out my sister-in-law and asked me to 
have, courage. What, if the ornament he not 
hero? Is it not in my father’s house V And 
what, is the dilTcreuco? This was how my 
father-in-law argued and he hushed the 
matter up completely. 

Afterwards it was my husband's turn to 
come to the scene, and he re-kindled tin; d\ ing 
embers. He began to cry out against his 
mother. Win should she quarrel with me on 
such a palt ry matter ? Whose was the orna¬ 
ment? And what buisness had she to call for 
it- and make so great a noise? And he abused 
his sister. Why should sin; desire to have an 
ornament which was not hers? She was the 
cause of the wrangle. No. this must cease. 
This must he the last time. And he comman¬ 
ded me to go in and look to nn work peacefully. 

Thus the fifth day waned away. The devil 
had stepped in, and from that day he would 
begin his pranks. And though that day things 
proceeded in a smooth and calm way, and 


though all was silent and l only felt that after 
all nothing too much had happened, only l had 
to be more solitary than ever for some days 
and then all would be well again, yet the 
storm had begun that day, a storm which was 
not to cease till it had blown me and my 
husband away from the- house. 

VI 

Hut. from the II ft It day it was a regular 
storm. My sisters-in-law were all strangers to 
me. None of them would speak, and if they 
did if was only to find fault with what I had 
done, or to command me to do something. My 
mother-in-law now threw olT her mask and 
came up before me in her true colours. It 
was a very terrifying picture. She would 
tear me piece-meal with her tongue. She 
would batter me with the most galling 
words. “ Do that-”, “Do this” “(lothcre ” 
“(kune here, ” that was the way I was dealt 
with. My sisters-in-law who before were 
working with me now stood by and enjoyed 
the heavy incessant work that 1 did. They 
gave me instructions to do it, and I did. 

Oh ! it is only those who have felt it would 
know what if is to be working incessantly at 
the. kitchen and working when others of your 
age are standing by and commanding you. 
They command you with a vengeance. They 
take pleasure in your discomfiture. And the 
slightest mistake or the slightest delay is sure 
to bring down upon you tins whole battery of 
ridicule and harsh comment. And mistakes 
occur never more frequently than when 
others stare at your work, and you know that 
they are staring. 

And all this, mark you, upon a young girl 
who has just left her mother, who is still a 
stranger to the house and its ways, who 
fears every one and who trembles at the 
slightest warning. The sixth day and the 
seventh day passed, the eighth day and the 
ninth day passed also. Each day wound its 
weary length along. I had no respite at all. 
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How long was this to continue ? Tt was un¬ 
bearable to be always abused for no faults of 
\our own. “ You put so much salt salt does 
not grow here” “She is a rich man’s daugh¬ 
ter and is tired very soon ” “ You may do so 

and so in your house if you like, not here” 

“ Why do you put on such a long face. 
I do not like it ’’These, were the weapons 
which they thrust at me at ever\ possible 
opportunity. And if opportunity was not 
forthcoming, they would make it. Amidst 
this terrible cannonade, quiet and submissive 
without a word in reply, without a sign of 
weariness, with a heavy heart, l worked 
on. Would my mother see me work like this? 
Oh it was horrible, that thought. The thought 
of my paternal home shattered all my resolu¬ 
tion and would make me burst into tears. 
Hut it was all a silent tear that I shod 
sitting by the bank of the well, with perhaps 
thirty vessels to be cleaned, 1 would weep, 
and the tears would How from my eyes and 
trickle down my cheeks and disappear. When 
I served my mother-in-law, what a severe lit 
of trembling would take hold of me. She. 
would hurl all her missiles of abuse at me for 
the faintest shadow of a mistake. 

YU 

It was ever like this for a month. I took 
my fate gladly. I made the best of a bad 
position. 1 resigned myself to my fate. Silent¬ 
ly, obediently and qniekly 1 did all that was 
ordered -but still they had no pity, no pity 
for a girl, tender and young, who was forced 
to do the most tiresome work. 

Complain? to whom should I complain? to 
my husband? It would make the matter 
worse. He would go and cry out against the 
mother-in-law and the mother-in-law, in her 
vengeance, would consign me to a living death. 
No - my fate was inevitable. T counted day 
after day -I counted night after night. It 
was impossible to live. 1 prayed that 1 might 
catch fever. I prayed that I might die. Just 


think of that. A young girl, young and beauti¬ 
ful, blest with all that can go to make life 
happy and with loving and wealthy relations, 
who did not know up till now what it was to 
be sorry, now wished to die. Did she know 
what was death? No, but she wished to die. 

Hut 1 soon found that they carried their 
dislike to me farther than more words. A 
new cloth of mine which \ had spread out 
in the sun to-day was completely torn, ft 
was a valuable cloth and [ was very very 
sorry. 1 actually cried. Another day another 
cloth equally valuable was besmeared with oil. 
Matters were coming to a head. 

VTII 

This was not to be borne patiently. With all 
my patience, and all my forbearance 1 , I found 
it impossible' to live. Three' months Imd 
passeel. T was being persecuted. From noon 
till night T was being worked te> death. My 
only consolation was that my husband was 
kind to me. Hut what of that? He was 
young ami unable to do anything. He 
would only talced to abusing and murmuring 
and that would only incense my mother-in- 
law. It would immense any mother to find that 
her son was turned against her, and that, 
because of hen* daughter-in-law. Here she is, 
a young girl, come fre>m quite a different 
house, from quite a different, family, nay, from 
quite a different village altogether. Nobody 
had heard about her before. No one had seen 
her before. No one had ever an idea of her 
before. Hut there she is. And because of 
her, her son whom she brought up, her son 
whom she was looking upon as a great support 
for her, turns against her, abuses her and 
rebels against her. That is a very horrid 
picture, unnatural and therefore unpardon¬ 
able. My husband, if T had gone on reporting 
everything that was going on, would have 
raised a storm. He would have been rude 
to his mother. He would have thrashed 
his sisters. He would have quarreled with 
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his father. Blind and foolish, lie would have 
rushed out of the quiet and and happy shade 
of a happy house and all this for me me, a 
stupid lump of human flesh who had not the 
capacity to console him or bear with him. I 
knew that he loved me, that is from the many 
questions lie would ask me at night as to 
what I wanted whether I would have that 


and whether 1 would have this -I knew that 
he was fond of me and would have done 
any thing for my sake. But 1 had lived and 
moved with my mother. I was her daughter, 
and 1 thought that I must be patient and 
never sow dissensions in a happy family. 

(To be continued.) 

S. Pauukutty. 


'llK STUDY OF NATURAL SOIUNCK IN TIIK INDIAN 

UNIVKRSITIKS 


v 

I now proceed to examine the science cur¬ 
riculum in the University of the Punjab, and 
the provision made for teaching Natural 
Science in the a Hi Hated Institutions and Col¬ 
leges of the Punjab. 

In the year 18(H) an Institution was estab¬ 
lished at Lahore, styled at first, the Lahore 
University College, but subsequently the Pan¬ 
jab University (Nillege, with the special 
objects of promoting the diffusion of Euro¬ 
pean Science, as far as possible, through the 
medium of the vernacular languages of the 
Punjab, improving and extending vernacular 
literature generally, affording encourage¬ 
ment to the enlightened study of the Eastern 
classical languages and literature, and asso¬ 
ciating the learned and influential classes 
of the Province with the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, iu the promotion and supervision of 
popular education. The Institution having 
been attended with success, to further the 
progress of education iu the Punjab, the 
Government of India, in the year 1882, cons¬ 
tituted the said Institution a University for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by means of 
examination or otherwise the persons who 
acquire proficiency in different branches of 


Literature, Science and Art, and for the 
purpose of conferring on them academical 
degrees, diplomas, oriental literary titles, 
licenses and marks of honour. There are six 
Faculties in this University, namely:—(1) 
Oriental Learning; (2) Arts; (3) Law; (4) 
Medicine; (5) Science; (0) Engineering. 

At the Entrance Examination of the Orien¬ 
tal Faculty and Arts Faculty, Elementary 
Physical Science forms one of the Optional 
Subjects. At the same examination in the 
Science Faculty, Physics and Chemistry, 
along with the Elementary Principles of Me¬ 
chanics and Hydrostatics, form one of the 
four k ‘ lixed and compulsory” subjects. Where¬ 
as among the optional subjects there arc: 
(1) Botany and Zoology; (2) Agriculture; 
(3) Drawing. Iu the Oriental and Arts 
Faculties, there is an Oral Examination in 
Physical Science. Iu the Science Faculty in 
each Science subject there is an oral and a 
practical examination. A candidate has to 
pass in each of these texts. In the Oriental 
and Arts Faculties, the examination in Phy¬ 
sical Science is mainly based on the Primers 
of Balfour Stewart and Roscoe in Elementary 
Physics and Elementary Chemistry, respec¬ 
tively. In the Science Faculty for the years 
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1906 and 1907, the following text-books are 
prescribed: -Bright’s Physics ; Furneaux’s 
Chemistry; Webb’s Agriculture ; and Taylor’s 
Theoretical Mechanics, excluding certain por¬ 
tions of the work, which are specified in the 
University Calendar of 1905-06. The four 
above-mentioned Text-books are published 
under the name of “ Elementary Science 
Manuals.” In Botany and Zoology for 1906- 
1907, the Text-Books are Macmillan’s Science 
Primer of Botany, and Nicholson’s “Outlines 
of Natural History ”, respectively. 

At the Intermediate Examination in the 
Oriental, Arts, and Science Faculties, the 
following are the subjects of examination 

1. ORIENTAL Faculty Fix ad subjects : A Classi¬ 
cal Language (Sanskrit or Arabic). Elective sub¬ 
jects : Two and two out of 7 subjects ; of these the 
3rd subject is named “ A branch of science and the 
4th subject is “ A second branch of science.” 

(N.B.) -The Branches of Science above specified are 
Botany, Zoology, Animal Physiology and Geology. 

2. Arts Faculty : —Among the “ Elective subjects ” 
a candidate has to take up a Branch of Science as 
specified in the NM, above. 

3. Science Faculty : -The “ Fixed” subjects are 
English, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. Among 
the “Elective" subjects one and only one of the 
following must bo taken :—(l) Botany and Zoology. 
(2). Physiology. (3) Geology. 

There is also a stiff Practical and Oral Exa¬ 
mination. The works selected for the course 
of reading prescribed for 1906 and 1907 give a 
fair idea of what is required of an examinee in 
the various Science subjects mentioned above*. 
The selection is judicious and well up-to-date. 

For the degrees of Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of 
Science, respectively, the following courses 
are prescribed for 1906, and 1907 

1. Bachelor of Oriental Learning.—E very can¬ 
didate has to take up three aud only three subjects. 
One of these is “ Fixed ”, namely, a Classical Language 
(Sanskrit or Arabic). Of the eight “ Elective ” subjects 
two are required. Of these the 4th subject is a 
Branch of Science ; and the 5th'is a second Branch of 
Science. These two branches mean Botany, Zoology, 


Geology and Animal Physiology. Special permission 
has to bo obtained of the Syndicate six months pre¬ 
vious to the date of examination. 

2. Bachelor or Arts.— Every candidate has to 
take up three and only three subjects. A. Course: - Two 
Fixed subjects , namely, English, and a Classical 
Language. One Elective subject of which a Branch of 
Natural Science is one. ft. Course: —Two Fixed subjects, 
namely, English, and a course of Mathematics or a 
Branch of Science. One Elective subject of which a 
Branch of Science is one ; or a Second Branch of 
Science in the case of candidates who have taken a 
Branch of Science as fixed subject. 

In the science faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, every candidate has to take 
up English and one of the six groups, as 
follows 

.4.— Mathematics and Astronomy, 
ft.--Physics and Chemistry, 

C.- Botany and Zoology, 
ft. Geology and Mineralogy. 

E. Physiology. 

F. —Agricultural Science, (including Forestry 

and Surveying.) 

There is in each of these Branches besides Paper- 
examination, a searching Practical and an oral 
examination. 

The text books prescribed in Botany, Zoo¬ 
logy, Physiology and Geology, are up-to-date 
standard works. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts there are 
the following rules: 

A Bachelor of Arts of the Pubjab University has to 
take up one or more of five subjects of which the 
5th is termed “Science," i. e., Chemistry, Zoology, 
Botany, Geology and Physiology. 

Candidates in Science are examined in what is 
termed the Doctrine of Scientific Method and in one 
of the following subjects 

(1) Physics (2) Chemistry ; (3) Zoology and Com¬ 
parative’ Anatomy; (1) Botany; (5) Geology; (6) 
Physiology. 

The courses for M.A. reading in Science for 
1906-1907, especially in Botany, Zoology and 
Animal Physiology, are of a higher order than 
those required in the Bombay University. 
Well may the latter draw a lesson from these 
courses. 
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For the Decree of Dor Lor of Science the 
course is more searching still. A high stand¬ 
ard of attainment is expected. In no case is 
a candidate approved unless he shows a 
thorough practical knoiclrdge of the selected 
subject. 

In the faculty of Medicine there is a Dip¬ 
loma (not a Degree) of Licentiate of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery. A knowledge of Botany is 
required after the Principle* of Hooker's and 
Bentham’s Systems of Classification of Plants. 
Twenty-eight Natural Orders specially impor¬ 
tant in the Panjab are set down. This is a 
very wise rule*. 

For the Degree of Bachelor in Medicine , in 
the Preliminary Scientific Examination, a 
knowledge of Chemistry, Botany, Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy and Zoology is required. This 
is as it should lx*. 

For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine 
there is no special subject set down in Natural 
Science*. Under the Revised Rules relating to 
endowed Readers and Translators in connec¬ 
tion with the Punjab University the following 
provisions arc made for the, encouragement 
of Natural Science: 

I. The Alexandra Jiradrrshij) is awarded to a (Ira- 
duatc who (liHtiuguishew himself in Natural Science 
or Mathematics (Value Its. 70 per month, tenable for 
3 years). 

*2. The McLeod-Kapurt'Inda Sutural Science 
llenderslii/t is awarded to a (Iraduate who has dis¬ 
tinguished himself in Natural Science. (Value Ks. 
72-14-8 per month for 11 years.) 

One of the most striking feature* of the 
Punjab University which greets my eye in the 
Calendar for 1905-06, is at pages 108-100. It 
consists of a Report on the working of the 
Ynnani and Vaidic Classes accommodated at 
the Islamia College and 1). A. V. College, La¬ 
hore, respectively. The report on the Ynnani 
system is by Hakim Ghulatn MustafTa, m.o.l., 
b.a„ Lecturer on the Ynnani system, for the 
year 1903-04. It runs thus : 

“ Tn March, 1904, 21 students appeared in the Exa¬ 
mination, of whom, 2 students gained half the total 


number of marks, fn July, 1904, 24 students appeared 
in the Examination, of whom 15 students gained more 
than half the total marks. Prom October, 1909, till the 
end of September, 1904, 109 Lectures were delivered 
on internal diseases, m\, Phthisis, Pneumonia, Pains 
in chest, Polio, and on Anatomy, Bubonic Plague, and 
on properties and uses of simple and compound drugs.'* 

The following is the Report made by Pan¬ 
dit Amrita Lai Kavishckliar, Lecturer on the 
Vaidic Class of the Lahore I). A. V. College, 
during the year ending30th September, 1901: 

“ The average number of students during the year 
was 17, and the' average daily attendance was elevon. 
The number of Lectures during the year was 219. To 
the 1st year students, lectures were on Sharngadhar, 
Bhav Prakash, Madbav Nidan XTill, Kanduja Nadivi- 
gyan, and Madnu Pal Nighantu. To the' 2nd t \ear 
students there were lectures on Sharngadhar, Bha- 
vaprakash, Madhnkosha, Sharirakasthan, liasendra Sar 
Sangraha, Itasendra Chintamani, and Yagbhata. To 
the 3rd year students, there were lectures on Charak 
and Shushrul." 

I make it a point to quote here these two 
Reports, one from Hakim Gulam MustalTa, 
and the other from Pandit Amrit,Lal Kavishe- 
khar, with a view to point out to the medical 
profession of Bombay the necessity of recog¬ 
nizing the claims of the Bombay Ayurvedic 
Institution founded by my venerable friend the 
late Prabhuram Jivauram Vaidya of Bombay. 
Unfortunately the members of the time-hon¬ 
oured Indian Medieal Service to which 
1 have had the honour to belong since 
March, 1877, and of which I am now a Re¬ 
tired Member, unfortunately, 1 repeat, m.v 
brother officers of the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice who are now ruling the education of 
our future Medical men in British Medicine 
and Surgery depreciate the merits of the 
Ayurvedic School of medicine, Therapeutics 
and Pharmacy. Dr. Popat a former pupil of 
mine in Grant Medical College so far back as 
1876-1877 and now my friend, is at the present 
day the head of the Ayurvedic Institute 
started by his illustrious father. I do hope 
and trust that some day the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity may follow the noble example set by the 
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Panjab University and give a stimulus, in 
some shape or other to the study of the rich 
literature still to be found in the Archives 
of Ayurvedic Literature especially in the 
Department of Therapeutics and of drugs ob¬ 
tained from the vegetable kingdom. 

Let me now examine what provision there 
is for the teaching of Natural Science in the 
'reaching Institutions of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity. 

A. — Orikntal Faculty:- 1. Oriental College , Lahore. 

Lala Jaigopal Bhandari, M. A., is the Kapurthala 
Natural Science Reader. 2. Government, College 
Lahore. A. S. Hcmmy, Esq., ik A., M. So., is Professor 
of Science, with Lala Ruclii Kani Salmi, Al. A., as 
Assistant Professor of Natural Science. 3. SI. Stephen's 
College , Delhi. Here Chemistry and Physios are taught 
by Prolessor J. S. Marbyn, Al. A., Ik So., and Khuh 
Ram, Al. A. 4. Forman Christian College, Lahore. 
Hero candidates are prepared for Science degrees. 
Vico-Principal Rev. J. Jl. Orhison, M. A., Al. D., is 
Professor of Biology and English. R. (L Caldwell, 
Ksq., Ik A., is Professor of Science and Mathematics, 
Al. C. Afookerji, Esq. Ik A., LL. Ik, is Professor of 
Science. 5. Petyanand Anylo-Vedie College , Lahore. 
-The School Department was opened on 1st June, 
1880. The M. A. class in Sanskrit was opened in 
1895. This College was established in honour 
of Shri Swanii Duyanand Saraswati, Mio Pounder 
of the Arya Sainaj, with the following objects 
(t) To encourage, improve, and enforce t he study 
of Hindi. (2). To encourage and enforce the study 
i ot Classic Sanskrit and of the Vedas. (3) To en¬ 
courage and enforce the study of English Literature 
and Science, both theoretical and practical. (4) To 
provide for technical education in the country. On the 
Tutorial stall there are among others the following:- 
L. llansraj, lk A., Honorary Principal and Professor 
of History, Political Economy and Veda Patha. L. 
Sain Das, Al. A., Science Professor, ik Kali Krishna 
Cos warn y, Al. A., Sanskrit Professor. 0. Scottish 
M ission College , SUiUcote. Founded in 1880. It teaches 
up to the Intermediate Standard. Science is taught 
by Professor Harman Singh, lk A., hut what branch 
of it, 1 am not able to say. 7. Gordon Mission 
College , Rawalpindi. This was originally a large 
Mission High School. In June 1893 a College Depart 
inent was opened in which from 1901 instruction has 
been given upto the lk A. Standard. Professors 


W. B. Nicole, Ik A., and Harris J. Stewart, Ik A., teach 
Science. 8. lslamia College Lahore. Teaches up to 
the Ik A. Standard. S. Shah Mohammad teaches 
Science here. 9. Randhir Collage, Kapurthala K - It 
was started b) IT. H. the late Alaharajah Randhir 
Singh Ahluwalia. It first, taught upto the Alatriculation 
Standard only. In 1890, H. H. the Alaharajah Jagat 
Singh gave a greater impetus to higher education in 
English in his State by opening F. A. classes in tho 
College. There is a well-equipped Science Laboratory 
attached to the College. Professor Sia Ram, B. A., 
teaches Science. The most noticeable feature of this 
College is that Pundit Vishnu Dut t, Vcdiek, teaches 
t he Hindu system of Alodieine, besides Astrology and 
the Vedas. 10. Hindu College, Delhi. This was esta¬ 
blished in 1899 for the purpose 1 of giving chon]) hut 
cflicient secular education side by side with sound 
religions instruction according to the principles of 
what is termed “ Sanatan Dharma. ” All Hindu 
students are required to attend the Hindi and 
Sanskrit classes. Lectures on subjects connected 
with religion and morality are also delivered from 
time to time by qualified persons. The 1th year Class 
was added in 1901. Balm Nilini Nath Hoy, M. A., is 
Professor of Science. 11. The Khaim College, Amri- 
sar. Teaches Science for B. A. and B. Sc., but. the 
name of tho teacher is not given in tho Calendar of 
1905-00, as the B. Sc., classes wort* opened only in 
1905. 12. The MediealCollege, Lahore. Established 
in 1800 for teaching Western Medicine, to the people 
of the Panjab. Tho College consists of a main build¬ 
ing containing a spacious Library with Lecture Rooms 
and Museums, a large and handsome Anatomical 
school capable of accommodating 400 students with a 
Lecture-Theatre, and Museum attached, Chemical, 
Physiological and Pathological Laboratories, &c. 
Major J. 0. Lamont, l.M. S., Al. Ik, C. AL (Bdin.) is 
Professor of Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy, C. C. 
Caleb Esq., Al. Ik, M. S., (Dur.), Al. R. C. S. (Lend.), 
is Professor of Physiology and Botany. 

So far for the Panjab University. 

We now come to consider the Science Curri¬ 
culum in the University of Allahabad. This 
University was established in September, 1887. 
The Senate has the power to confer degrees 
after examination. In the Faculty of Arts 
there are the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
and Master of Arts. In the Faculty of Science 
there are the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor 
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of Science. In both these Faculties “Science” 
is set down as one of the subjects for exami- 
tion. Science here means only Chemistry, 
Physics and Agriculture. What we under¬ 
stand by 44 Natural Science” is not studied 
in the Allahabad University. It is such a pity 
that one of the most instructive, interesting 
and useful branches of knowledge is absolutely 
neglected on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. No University Curriculum can be 
called complete or even decent if Natural 
Science is omitted from the Curriculum. 

If my humble voice can ever reach the 
University Hall of Allahabad, its Syndicate 
or -its Senate, through these pages, I would 
say to the Allahabad University, 44 Let there 
be more Science, more than merely the Physi¬ 
cal Science, let there be something more of 
Science in the shape of Botany, Zoology 
and Geology, of the study of each of which 
there is the most urgent need in this country. 
We have had hitherto in all our Indian Univer¬ 
sities enough, aye, more than enough of His¬ 
tory and Philosophy, Ancient and Modern ; we 
have had enough of Political Economy and 
Political Philosophy ; we have been literally 
glutted with the study of Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental Classics. We are now having Archaeo¬ 
logy and Epigraphy. Let them all be there; 
but the ‘cry in the desert’ of men like me 
is, let there be more ‘Natural Science’ 
taught to the Indian University student; nay, 
let there be due, if not ample, provision made 
for teaching Natural Science in our Indian 
Schools and Colleges. It is a long way off from 
England to India. The cry of such illustri¬ 
ous Scientists as Charles Darwin, Sir Joseph 
Hooper, Professor Huxley, Professor Flower, 
and Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), 
is a far-off effort, as spontaneous as it is 
genuine and generous, calling upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India, through the Secretary of 
State for India to encourage the study of 
Indian Zoology by the publication of that 
excellent series edited by Mr. XV. F. B/andford, 


under the name of the 4 Fauna of British 
India.’ ” 

My meaning will be plainer if I quote some 
passages from a paper which I had the 
honour of reading before the Science Section 
of the Centenary meeting of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on 19th 
January, 1905. The Science Section meeting 
was presided ever by the Reverend Dr. D. 
Mackichan, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University. With reference to the publication 
of tiie above-mentioned Zoological series enti¬ 
tled the 44 Fauna of British India, Ceylon and 
Burma,” I have said as follows in my afore¬ 
said paper: 

“ What was accomplished by ‘ Hooker's Flora of 
British India* in the Hold of botany is now being ac¬ 
complished by the serins entitled ‘the Fauna of British 
India, Ceylon and Burma', under the Editorship of 
Mr. W. F. Blandford, K. R.'S., tho last product of 
which was published in 1004. It is encouraging to 
note that this elaborate attempt to help the students 
of Indian Zoology, under the auspices of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, is the outcome of an 
earnest and spontaneous appeal made* by disinter¬ 
ested English Naturalists, whose honoured names 
deserve a lasting plaee in the gratitude of Indian 
Naturalists. I cannot better substantiate my remarks 
than by a direct reference to the sentiments of Mr. 
Blandford himself, as contained in the very first vo¬ 
lume of the series which ho has published as his own 
work entitled ‘the Mammals of India,’ (1888 1891). 

‘The need for new and descriptive works on Indian 
Zoology’, sa,\s Blandford, ‘ had for some years before 
1881 been felt and discussed amongst the Naturalists 
in India, blit, the attention of the Government of India 
was, 1 believe, first called to the matter by a memo¬ 
rial, dated loth September of that year, prepared by 
Mr. P. L. Sclater, the well-known Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, signed by Mr. Charles 
Darwin, Sir Joseph Hooker, Professor Huxley, Sir 
John Lubbock (Now Lord Avebury), Professor Flower 
and by Mr. Sclater himself.’ The memorial was in 
due course presented to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. It recommended the preparation 
of a Series of Hand-Books on Indian Zoology and Mr. 
Blandford's appointment as Editor of that Series. 
This appeal of Mr. Charles Darwin and his co-momo- 
rialists was fully and promptly accepted. The day 
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when this was done will ever remain a rod-letter 
day in tho annals of Indian Zoology. Indian Natural¬ 
ists, of all shades and capacities whatsoever, cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to the learned and disinterest¬ 
ed Bristish Memorialists for the mightily encourag¬ 
ing stimulus they have independently and unsolicited- 
ly given to the further progress of Indian Zoology. 
May the beaming torch they have lighted shine 
brighter and brighter in days to come, and show us 
the bright-beaming light we have hitherto wanted! 
This light comes from the West to the Bast.” 

Now, while I am completing my paper of 
which this is the concluding portion, well 
may I ask, what our Indian Universities have 
done to avail themselves of the vast materials 
which have been published up to date for the 
benefit of Indian students of Indian Zoology! 
Is there any prospect near or even remote, 
for our Indian students of Zoology, of being 
blessed with a tutorial staff in at least some 
of our advanced Schools and Colleges? Or, 
is it to be a cry in the desert from such 
of us as are hungering and thirsting for more 
knowledge, in Indian Botany, Zoology Geo¬ 
logy, Palaeontology and Mineralogy V To 
the learned Memorialists of London, some 
of whom, alas, have passed away, it will be a 
poor consolation to find that our Indian Uni¬ 
versities aro centuries backward in teaching 
Science. I have before me, just as I am 
finishing this paper, an English Translation* 
of Dr. Francois Bernier’s Travels in the 
Moghul Empire of India, undertaken so far 
back as 1656-1668 A. D. Bernier was a very 
learned man, and a Doctor in Medicine of the 
Faculty of Montpellier. He had travelled 
much throughout Europe before he visited 
India. He seems to have been a great observer 
of men and manners. After seeing the then 
existing state of society in Hindustan, he 
makes observations which may be made ap¬ 
plicable, especially as regards the study of 
science, to even the present day, speaking 
generally , if not literally. The learned Tra¬ 
veller says thus :— 

* Published by Archibald Constable, London, 1891. 


“ A profound and universal ignorance is the natural 
consequence of such a state of society as I have 
endeavoured to describe. Ts it possible to establish 
in Hindustan academies and colleges properly en¬ 
dowed? Where shall wo seek for founders? Or 
should they be found, whore are the scholars? 
Where the individuals whoso property is sufficient 
to support their children at College? Or if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so 
clear a proof of wealth ? Lastly, if any persons 
should be tempted to commit this great imprudence, 
yet where are the benefices, the employments , the offices 
of trust and dignity that require ability and science , 
and are calculated to excite the emulation and the 
hopes of the young student /" 

The italics are mine. 

In our Indian Universities there are many 
endowments ; but only a few, very few indeed, 
fall to tho lot of the student of Science. 
There is no man passessed of enormous 
wealth that need be, under the present rule, 
afraid of making a display of it by founding 
a chair or two of Science in our Indian 
Universities. No body would venture to call 
him indiscreet for such a display. But it is 
rare to find a rich man sufficiently,cultured 
to even think of using his wealth in that 
direction. The late Mr. J. N. Tata was a 
noble exception. Moreover, 1 have observed 
in my former papers that science students, 
generally speaking, after taking their'degrees 
in Natural Science, do not pursue their studies 
in after life. The reason is not far to seek. 
In the words of Bernier, I have already men¬ 
tioned it. Briefly it may be said that “ there 
are no prospects for the really scientific 
man”; no employment, no office of trust or 
dignity, nothing “to excite the emulatiop 
and tlie hopes of the young student/’ Let me 
quote one more passage from my Centenary 
Paper mentioned above, which, I think, will 
be an appropriate termination of my present 
contribution to the pages of this Magazine: 

“ Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) as Presi¬ 
dent of the 4th Congress of Zoology, held at Cam¬ 
bridge in August, 1898, in his inaugural address observ¬ 
ed thus:—‘We are, in fact, on the threshold of the 
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Temple of Science. Ours is, therefore, a delightful 
and inspiring Science. What a blessing it would 
Iks for mankind if wo could stop the enormous 
expenditure on engines for the destruction of lifo 
and property, and spend the. tenth, the hundredth, 
or even the thousandth part on scientific progress! 
Few peoples realize what science has done for man; 
and fewer still, how much more it would still do, 
if permitted ! From a practical point of view, especi¬ 
ally as regards our food supplies and I ho prevention 
of disease, the future progress of Zoology will, doubt- 
loss reward us with discoveries of great and practical 
importance. More students would devote themselves 
to Science if it were not so systematically neglected 
in our schools, if our boys and girls were not given 
the impression that the field of discovery is well-nigh 
oxhaustc* 1 ” 


On these glorious words of Lord Avebury, 
I have in the paper from which the above 
quotation is taken, made the following re¬ 
mark : - 

“ If those glorious words of Lord Avebury apply 
to (ireat Britain, how much more truly can they 
not bn applied to India? How can we fail to utter 
the same cry that has been heard from the lips of 
one who has been a mighty worker and a profound 
thinker in the entire Held of Natural History, the 
pages of which he has adorned with Ills exquisite 
pen for many years as an earnest and devoted student 
of Science ?” 

lv. K. Kiktikan. 


STUDENTS AND PUBLIC' MOVEMENTS 


acquisition of knowledge, the training 
§ of the body and the mind, and the for- 
matiou of character, these are the 
things that students should mainly attend to. 
Grown-up students may and should take part 
in the public life of the country in such a man¬ 
ner as not only not to interfere with their 
main work, hut rather supplement it. Occa¬ 
sions may arise in critical times when the 
latter must devote their time and energy to 
the work of their country even to the detri¬ 
ment to their studies ; for they also are mem¬ 
bers of the body politic; and, moreover, taking 
part in public life helps in the acquisition of 
knowledge from experience and in the forma¬ 
tion of character. In many countries students 
have taken part not only in political move¬ 
ments but have fought tin* light of indepen¬ 
dence and lost their lives in the battle Held. 
But it is plain that they must not assume 
or aspire to leadership or take a leading part 
in any public movement ; they ought rather 
to intelligent aud observant onlookers 


with a view to the acquirement of knowledge, 
and, if need be, the helpers and intelligent 
instruments in the hands of the leaders. For 
leadership requires judiciousness and ripe wis¬ 
dom ; but the attributes of youth are energy 
and enthusiasm rather than calm judgment 
and mature wisdom. In the world's history 
there have been, no doubt, rave examples of 
specially gifted young men who have displayed 
the highest qualities of leadership, but we are 
not here speaking of exceptional men. 

This is our answer to the question whether 
students should take part in political and 
other public movements. The part that our 
boys aud young men have taken in public 
movements lias been of this subordinate 
description, that of onlookers, listeners and 
helpers. They have never been members of 
our political associations, delegates to the 
congress and conferences, or electors of these 
delegates; nor have their votes or opinions 
been taken in our conferences, congresses and 
political associations. 
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We hope no one is so foolish as to think 
that political agitation is in itself bad and de¬ 
moralising, like lying, stealing, drunkenness, 
gambling or betting on the race-course; or 
that a movement like the Swadeshi movement 
meant for the public good corrupts men’s 
morals. Political agitation and public move¬ 
ments like the Swadeshi movement are neither 
illegal, nor immoral, nor irreligious. Those, 
therefore, who are opposed to students having 
anything to do with such movements cannot 
say that those who participate in them must 
inevitably become degraded. So the grounds 
of their opposition may be as follows: (I) stu¬ 
dents are unable to understand these things, or 
do not possess sufficient knowledge and judg¬ 
ment to arrive at correct conclusions on 
these matters; (2) participation in them leads 
to the waste of time and hence interferes 
with their studies : (3) they cause distraction 
of mind, which interferes with their studies, 
and they bias the mind ; and (I) they induce 
habits of disobedience, lawlessness and resist¬ 
ance to authority, and thus “subvert the 
traditional foundations of Indian family life.” 
These objections deserve consideration. 

(1) Students are of various ages, and at 
different stages of intellectual development. 
What a schoolboy of 10 or 11 cannot under¬ 
stand, a graduate or a law-student of 20 or 
22 can certainly understand. The intellec¬ 
tual development and maturity of judgment 
of all men are not equal at the same age. 
Pitt the younger governed an empire at 23. 
He or the like of him may have been excep¬ 
tions ; but it cannot be said that students as 
such cannot understand the, object or signifi¬ 
cance of public, movements. Take a concrete 
instance. A young man passes the Entrance 
or P. A. examination and engages in trade, or 
accepts a post in some office, or manages 
his paternal estates. His class-fellow goes 
on with his studies, passes the B. A. or M. A. 
examination and begins to study law. In such 
a case, will the more cultured law-student 


be considered less capable of taking intelli¬ 
gent interest or part in public movements 
simply because he is a student, than, his 
quondam class-fellow, who may, no doubt, 
sometimes possess more knowledge of affairs? 
We are not speaking of a purely imaginary 
case. There are hundreds of municipal 
commissioners, members of district boards, 
traders, merchants and landholders, who are 
not as well educated as the students of higher 
classes in colleges, bill who are considered fit 
to take part in, express opinions on, and even 
to he leaders in public movements. Some of 
them are not even more advanced in age 
than advanced students. We speak of age, 
as mere book-learning docs not impart matu¬ 
rity of judgment or wisdom. As years pass, 
men grow wiser and maturer in judgment 
through experience. Hut we should not 
forget that mere length of days does not 
add to one’s experience. A man must have 
the power to acquire experience, must have, 
that is to say, the power of observation, 
understanding and reduction. A thought¬ 
ful and intelligent man will acquire more 
experience in a year than an unthinking 
dullard in all his life. 

It should also be borne in mind that in all 
countries, including those where political life 
is tiie most active and freest, of all those who 
take part in public movements, the number 
of thinkers is small, the duty of thinking is 
left to the select few, the majority are 
followers and take their opinions and methods 
of work “ ready-made” from the leaders. If 
these unthinking followers can follow, why 
not grown-up students ? 

As to maturity of wisdom and judgment, 
we find in our country that those men 
please themselves by considering themselves 
wise wiio are extremely timid and worldly- 
wise, who find the seeds of failure lurking 
in every good movement, whose guiding princi¬ 
ple in life is w every one for himself, and none 
for his country”, who are afraid to speak the 
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truth that offends the Englishman, and who 
boast of their pessimistic experiences to 
throw cold water on every good project. Far 
better than these men are inexperienced and 
educated young men with the fresh enthusiasm 
of faith and hope and the courage of their 
convictions. They may make mistakes, but 
they have life ; the wordly-wise men spoken 
of above are dead. Middle-aged and old men 
should not think that their judgment and 
conclusions must be right in every ease. It 
may not always be possible to judge of the 
present or the future by their past experience. 
History repeats itself, no doubt; but it does 
not mean that nothing more than or different 
from what one has seen or read of can 
happen in the future. It rather means that 
as in the past history of man national re¬ 
juvenescence has followed national decrepi¬ 
tude, national activity has succeeded the 
torpor of ages, liberty has followed slavery, 
so shall it he in the present and in the 
future. It. would be a mistake* to think 
that no event or turn in the affairs of man 
which is of an unprecedented descrip¬ 
tion can happen. In this universe ruled by 
infinite wisdom and infinite power, many new 
things have still to happen Did the old and 
middle-aged men of India get any previous 
inklings of the new life that is undoubtedly 
stirring in the country ? It is the babes that 
awake earliest at dawn of day and are the 
most eager to greet the light of the morning. 
Similarly in the history of man, too, youth 
may awake earliest, youth may see first the 
light breaking after the long night of national 
dependence, decline and torpor. We should 
not, therefore, despise or ridicule their hope¬ 
fulness and enthusiasm. It may and does 
sometimes happen that our old experience 
prevents us like a blinder from seeing the 
new light. 

The way in which our students take part 
in public movements does not make it indis¬ 
pensably necessary to have ripe wisdom, sober 


judgment or a trained intellect. They hear 
speeches, clap their hands, carry flags, dis¬ 
tribute handbills, and when necessary, ev«u 
carry chairs and benches, &e. For work of 
this description a Bright, a Uobden or a 
Gladstone is not required. Our students have 
done ” picketing” work in front of shops 
dealing in foreign goods, requesting, exhorting, 
entreating people not to buy foreign articles. 
This work, too, does not require high intellec¬ 
tual or spiritual equipment; even children of 
10 or 12 can do it. It may be argued that 
youth is hot-blooded, and may proceed from 
entreaties to high words and ultimately to 
blows. But such cases, if any, have been rare 
and cau and ought to be dealt with according 
to the ordinary rules of domestic or school or 
college discipline, or if need be, the Penal 
Code. Under such circumstances, the multi¬ 
plication of restrictive or penal legislation is 
the height of unwisdom. Of course, u picket¬ 
ing” is considered highly reprehensible by 
official and 11011 -official Anglo-Indians. It 
may touch their national pocket. But we do 
not see why it is morally indefensible. Coer¬ 
cion is bad, persuasion never is. In Christian 
countries, which are also the most drunken, 
one form of missionary work is for temperance- 
workers to stand in front of liquor-shops to 
prevent by persuasion, and sometimes even by 
gentle force, men, women and children from 
purchasing liquor. Nobody, except the liquor- 
dealers, objects to such a practice in Christian 
countries, though it does certainly interfere 
with the absolute freedom of purchase. We 
know foreign cloth, sugar, &c., are not like 
liquor, injurious in themselves ; but their pur¬ 
chase is in our opinion bad for the nation. 
But that is not the main question. The 
Anglo-Indian objection is professedly based 
on the principle of non-interference with the 
freedom of purchase, and we think we have 
shown that in his own country he does not 
object to picketing in one form. Hence it is 
clear, when in India he objects to the same 
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practice in another form, the disturbing ele¬ 
ment of self-interest comes in. 

(2). It is true that some expenditure of 
the time of students is involved in attending 
political or other public meetings or taking 
part in public movements. The question is 
whether we should call it waste of time and 
whether it must be held to necessarily inter¬ 
fere with their studies. Let us see. Who 
lias told the Government of India that our 
public movements have generally and seriously 
interfered with the studies of our boys and 
young men? Have the universities, have the 
Colleges, have the schools complained? Did 
Government consult them, as clearly they 
had a right to he consulted? Sir H. Risley’s 
circular letter to the Provincial Governments 
on the subject does not mention any such 
thing. It seems then that Government has 
come to a conclusion without enquiry in pro¬ 
per quarters. 

Students do not, cannot and ought not to, 
devote all their waking hours (minus the 
time spent in eating, bathing, &c.,) to study. 
Is it waste of time on their part to devote 
to public movements, to attending political 
meetings, to listening to the speeches of the 
leaders of the country, the leisure time which 
they spend or would otherwise spend in idle 
gossip, loafing, card-playing, smoking away 
cigarettes, and the like? Certainly not. But 
the objector would say, but they spend not 
their leisure hours alone, but other time also 
in public work, &c. It is admitted that this 
is sometimes true. But is legislation the 
proper remedy ? Can it ever be an effective 
remedy ? Consider wliat an amount of es¬ 
pionage (and espionage is demoralising to the 
watcher as well as to those who are watched) 
would be necessary to make any disciplinary 
rule against attending public meetings, &c., 
effective. Even then we are sure it will 
never be practicable to enforce it properly. 
Is such a disciplinary measure sincere ? We 
think not. For up to the present time even 
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in Bengal where the political Ferment has been 
the greatest, a far larger number of students 
have wasted a far larger amount of their 
time in card-playing and other idle games, in 
Mra-ydris (caste or village festivals including 
the indigenous theatricals called jdtras cele¬ 
brated by public subscriptions), in attending 
theatres where prostitutes are actresses, in 
holding amateur theatricals, in the idle occu¬ 
pation of spectators at (Ticket, foot-ball and 
hockey matches, &c„ than in public move¬ 
ments (including the Swadeshi and the boy¬ 
cott) and attending political meetings. How 
is it that Government never took steps to 
cope with this greater waste of time, and 
now issues a rescript to check the political 
activity of students? The Calcutta theatres 
have been the ruin of a large number of stu¬ 
dents. Government has never done anything 
in the matter by way of restricting the liberty 
of students. Brothels and grog-shops in the 
vicinity of, and in streets and lanes leading 
to, educational institutions are as much in 
evidence now as before in spite of public 
protests. Cigarette-smoking is and has been 
for years a great curse to students. Govern¬ 
ment has never stopped their sale to minors, 
though such a law exists in many countries. 
We frankly say then that we do not believe 
that the present circular is the outcome 
wholly or mainly of a desire to do good to the 
students. The pestiferous moral atmosphere 
of the Calcutta theatres attended by students 
certainly vitiates their minds, if it does not 
produce worse results; but participation in 
political movements may lead at the worst to 
waste of time. The time lost in witnessing a 
play in these theatres is not the only loss of 
time. Every one acquainted with students* 
messes and hostels knows how after the night 
of a theatrical performance, day after day 
students spend their time in discussing the 
merits of the actresses and worse. Political 
meetings also lead to subsequent private 
discussion, but they have their uses and no 
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demoralising effect. So it is easy to see which 
is the greater evil. It must not be supposed 
that the trend of our argument is that as 
students have been wasting their time in a 
dozen other ways, there is no harm in their 
wasting their time in an additional and new 
way. That is not what we drive at. What we 
mean to suggest is that the new restrictive 
circular letter is not the outcome of bene¬ 
ficence, but of the desire of the despot to 
crush nationality and of the exploiter to sup¬ 
press the Swadeshi movement; for has not 
Lord Curzon told us that administration and 
exploitation are but the different aspects of 
the same operation ? 

It is true, as we have said before, that 
study is the main object of a students’ life, 
with which, speaking generally, nothing ought 
to be allowed to interfere. So the general 
principle to be followed is that students may 
devote their time and energy to public move¬ 
ments only to such an extent as would not 
interfere with their studies. But as in the 
case of the other general rules, allowance 
must be made for exceptional occasions and 
circumstances. If there be any festival in a 
family, street, village or town,students waste 
much of their time in merry-making. Within 
certain limits this is allowable; but if the 
limits are exceeded, they are and should be 
curbed. But suppose there is illness in the 
family, suppose the father or the mother, a 
brother or a sister, falls ill. The rare and nurs¬ 
ing of the sick cannot be neglected. In most 
families the boys and young men have to do this 
work to the great detriment to their studies. 
What shall we think of a young man who would 
not attend a sick parent because he lias no 
time to spare from his studies? Similarly, 
when one’s motherland is afflicted, even a 
young student may be allowed to sacrifice 
his studies for the service of the nation so 
far as it lies in his power; for, the services 
of the adult population may not be available 
to a desirable extent in politically backward 


countries or may not suffice in all cases. 
We have said before that many a student in 
many a land has laid down his life for his 
country in the battle-field. No doubt, the 
“cool-headed,” “practical,” “sober” man of 
“ mature” wisdom will say, this is all nonsense, 
it is no argument, it is mere sentiment; a 
mother is a mother, but the motherland is 
a mere figure of speech. We confess we are 
guided by sentiment, if it be of the right sort; 
and being foolish to that extent must not 
argue further with people who are extremely 
level-headed. We will only say that even 
from the most matter of fact point of view 
one’s debt to one’s motherland, to the nation 
to which he belongs, is at least equal to 
one’s debt to one’s parents. But we do admit 
that the service of one’s parents is almost 
always sincere, whereas the service of the 
motherland is sometimes due to love of ex¬ 
citement, notoriety, popular applause, or worse. 
But it is not the part of wisdom to counsel the 
giving up of even the genuine thing in the 
attempt to eschew its counterfeit. On the 
contrary we should try our best to inculcate 
on all Indians, young and old, genuine spiri¬ 
tual love and devotion to the motherland. 

Much can be learned by attending political 
and other meetings and taking part in public 
movements. These, therefore, supplement 
the work of the class-room. They also provide 
training and inspiration for our future citizens. 
We know, of course, that all political or other 
meetings are not of the right sort from this 
point of view. But because some may pro¬ 
duce a bad effect on the minds of the young, 
all need not be eschewed. 

Many persons take it for granted that 
unless a student devotes all his time to study, 
he cannot, acquire knowledge. This is not true. 
In America hundreds of students maintain 
themselves and pay the expenses of a Univer¬ 
sity education by labouring in the fields, by 
doing menial or other work in hotels and 
stores, by being municipal lamp-lighters, &c. 
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In India many students do the work of private 
tutors morning and evening. If the acquisition 
of knowledge is possible under these circum¬ 
stances, we do not understand why some time 
spent in attending meetings, &c., and this is 
not done every day or even every week, must 
interfere seriously with one’s studies. 

(3). It is true that participation in public 
movements may divert the minds of the stu¬ 
dents from their proper work. That many idle 
games and sports like card-playing in which 
students engage, and that presence in theatres 
where prostitutes are actresses and similar 
occupations, have this tendency, will not be 
denied. The difference between the two kinds 
of distraction is that in the latter there is 
no gain to anybody, but in the former some 
advantage accrues either to the students or 
their country or both. But still under ordinary 
circumstances we would not have students 
participate in public movements to the point 
of distraction. 

Here an important point falls to he consi¬ 
dered. Student life is a stage of preparation. 
One may ask, pieparation for what sort of 
future career or life? Do we want the stu¬ 
dents to be mere monastic book-worms, or 
useful citizens? We should think that they 
should have such a sturdy and hardy manhood 
that no evil influence cun undermine the 
sanity of their mind and character. There is 
a Sanskrit verse which lays down that they 
alone arc self-possessed whoso minds arc not 
affected even when the cause of perturbation 
exists. * Hence we should not make our 
students like those children whose parents 
b\ excessive clothing and excessive protec¬ 
tion against sun and rain and cold have 
made them so tender that the least exposure 
brings on illness. Let them be accustomed 
from their early years to distraction and 
excitement. We do not say, throw them into 
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the whirlpool of excitement, or the fire of 
distraction, all at once. But we do firmly 
say, inure them by degrees to the real agitat¬ 
ing, exciting and perturbing facts of the world ; 
let them learn to be self-controlled and mo¬ 
derate in speech and action, in the midst of 
excitement and sensational incidents. Theirs 
is not to be a cloistered calm, but the calm in 
the centre of the storm. If you be a real well- 
wisher of the students, tell them not to for¬ 
get the main objects of their stage of life, 
even while participating in public movements. 
And it is not political movements alone that 
produce rancour and party feeling and warp 
the judgment. Religious movements have 
done it to a far greater extent. But rancour 
and party-feeling are not the necessary or 
only outcomes of religious and political ac¬ 
tivity. 

(4). We have now to consider the last objec¬ 
tion. We find some difficulty in understanding 
the terms of this objection. What kind of 
lawlessness does political agitation breed? 
Let us say once for all that we do not think 
it lawlessness for students to do anything 
contrary to such arbitrary circulars as the 
Carlyle Circular or the Risley Rescript. If 
bureaucrats do, we differ on first principles. 
Lawlessness must be understood in its univer¬ 
sally accepted sense, the sense in which it is 
understood in all civilized countries. And in 
this sense, we emphatically say that our 
students as a class have never been, nor ever 
have shown a tendency to be, lawless. Let 
those who think otherwise confront us with 
facts. As to disobedience also, we do not 
think even students are bound to obey without 
protest every order, however unreasonable or 
arbitrary, issued by superior authority. But, 
as a rule, they should be amenable to school 
or college discipline, and that, as a class, they 
have always been to a far greater extent than 
students in Western lands. As for resistance to 
authority, the history of England and Scot¬ 
land is the history of resistance to despotic 
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authority; and our students would be less than 
men if they did not think it their duty to learn 
the correct lesson from British history and 
literature. It has been always the favourite 
device of autocrats and bureaucrats to hurl 
anathemas against lawlessness, disobedience 
and resistance to authority, when they really 
intended to suppress protests against or 
resistance to their own lawlessness, their own 
disobedience of the divine law of righteousness, 
and their tyranny. Neither our leaders nor 
our students have ever resisted the just exer¬ 
cise of authority ; even when authority lias 
been arbitrarily exercised we have erred 
generally in the direction of non-resistance. 
It is sheer impertinence on the part of officials 
to think that Indian parents and instructors 
do not understand the difference between 
rowdiuess and a spirit of independence, or 
between disobedience and courage of convic¬ 
tion. The real reason why Sir 11. Risley has 
issued this edict seems to us to he a desire 
to crush the spirit of nationalism at the 
very incipient stage. If Lord Minto’s Govern¬ 
ment had said so with brutal frankness, what 
a relief it would have been. But we do not 
appreciate the philanthropy which professed 
anxiety for the “traditional foundations of 
Indian family life” without having imtsrdone 
anything to adequately punish and extirpate 
those demons in human shape in East Bengal 
who have* organised a campaign of rape. 
What other foundation of family life can 
remain if the chastity of womanhood is out¬ 
raged with impunity? Gangs of scoundrels 
have been roving in search of prey in parts 
of East Bengal and committing depredations 
unchecked. Evidently, Government thinks 
our students are more dangerous and require 
more curbing, and more urgently, too, than 
these scoundrels. What a line sense of pro¬ 
portion and urgency it has ! 

Let us, however, suppose that Government 
is sincerely desirous of securing the traditional 
foundations of Indian familydife. it perhaps 


refers to parental authority and filial obedi¬ 
ence. If so, it is a gratuitous supposition that 
our boys and young men participate in public 
movements without the consent of their 
parents or in disobedience to their parental 
authority. It may be true in a very few cases, 
but in the vast majority of instances it 
is not so. But supposing the official sup¬ 
position is true, is it within the province of 
the duties of a State to prop up parental 
authority ? If it be, we would challenge the 
Government to be consistent and thorough¬ 
going. Large numbers of persons become 
converts to Christianity or other faiths against 
the wishes of their parents or other guardians. 
Can or will Government legislate to prevent 
such conversions in order to uphold parental 
authority? Can or will Government stop all 
preaching which incites people to forsake their 
ancestral faiths and thereby disobey their 
parents? Can or will Government stop the 
Zenana missions, which undermine in the 
sacred area of the Hindu home itself the 
foundations of family life, and often kidnap 
young girls ? Every plank in the social 
reform platform goes against the rooted 
beliefs of the orthodox Hindu community. 
But large numbers of our young men are 
supporters of these reforms, (dearly in 
disobedience to parental authority . Will 
Government for sake of consistency 

legislate against students having anything 
to do with the social reform movement ? 
Taking the official supposition that our boys 
arc Swadeshists, boycotters, picketers, con¬ 
gress volunteers, “ national volunteers” and 
honoran hawkers of country-made goods, 
against the wishes or injunctions of their 
natural guardians, to be true, it is also true 
that the\ (such of them as are) are adherents 
of religious or social reform movements in 
far more pronounced antagonism to the 
opinions and authority of their parents. No 
doubt, officials possess sufficient arrogance 
to think that they know more about our 
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social and family conditions than we do. 
But that arrogance will not deceive us. Nor 
will the professed desire to do our hoys good 
deceive. There is a Bengali proverb to the 
effect that she who loves a child more than 
its mother is a witch. And we think it 
incredible, too, that disciplinary rules which 
are really necessary and good for schools 
and colleges should not have been introduced 
long ago in England, but should have been 
reserved for the special benefit of Indian 
students and their teachers; for, we suppose, 
there is some political agitation in England, 
too, in which English students take interest 
and part. Is it a fable that political subjects, 
contemporary, present-day, current political 
topics, are discussed in English University 
Unions and Debating Societies? Is it a fable 
that students take part in electioneering cam¬ 
paigns in England? Is there less scholarship 
in England for that reason? Or are the tradi¬ 
tional foundations of Enylisli family life sap¬ 
ped thereby? Or is the insulting suggestion 
meant to be made that the traditional 
foundations of Indian family life are laid in 
abject servility? Indian students are far 
more tractable and far hiss rowdyish than 
English students. If it be said, England is 
not India, that is equivalent to saying that 
repression of patriotic feeling is not required 
there, but is necessary here for the perpetua¬ 
tion of slavery. Even if English students 
did not take part in public movements, ours 
should. For England is a free country, but 
we have yet to win freedom; and the stu¬ 
dents are our future workers, who require 
training. 

Taking part in religious, social and other 
movements and attending religious, social and 
other meetings also divert the minds of 
students from their studies, cause loss of 
time, aud when they are of a reforming ten¬ 
dency, they induce disobedience and resistance 
to parental authority. We, therefore, think, 
that students should be forbidden by Govern¬ 


ment for consistency’s sake to attend all 
meetings of whatever description, and to take 
part in all public movements. Students 
should also be provided at Government ex¬ 
pense with patent oar-stoppers, when they go 
out for their walks or for marketing, &c. 

Students should prepare themselves for the 
work that they must do in life. It is the 
duty of every man to join and further all 
movements for the public good. Public life 
like, everything else requires a long period of 
apprenticeship. We, therefore, do not see 
any harm in advanced students taking such 
subordinate part in public movements as they 
are fit for and as they may be assigned by the 
leaders of the community. Nay, it is necessary 
that they should do so. There is not the least 
harm even in small boys listening to the 
speeches, no matter if they be political, of good 
speakers, and attending great political gather¬ 
ings for witnessing such inspiring scenes. The 
seeds of patriotism should be sown early in life. 
Even boys and girls should receive lessons in 
patriotism; but we cannot understand how 
such lessons can be entirely non-political. 
Not only should they receive lessons, but 
even they should be asked to do something 
and sacrifice something for their country. 
Just as in a family, even little children do 
household work according to their humble 
capacity, so also in the household of our 
motherland, even children and youth must 
practically feel and show that they are parts 
of a whole. The mere acquisition of know¬ 
ledge is not their whole duty. The actual 
value of what they do and sacrifice for the 
motherland does not much signify, the feeling 
of membership of the national family is the 
real thing. Of course we do not mean that 
there is no other work for the country except 
political work that is patriotic. But we can¬ 
not exclude politics. Children kept entirely 
segregated from politics can never become 
thoroughly patriotic. The Empire Day celebra¬ 
tion in schools is a political celebration. Blit 
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it is a celebration from the English point of 
view. If such a celebration is permissible for 
English and Indian boys, why proscribe politics 
in India, except to insult her and perpetuate 
her slavery ? In England and other civilised 
countries even in elementary schools boys 
are taught the duties of citizenship. Many 
other methods are adopted thereto rouse pat¬ 
riotic feelings in their breasts. In our country, 
unlike European and Eurasian boys, Indian 
boys cannot become volunteers. Tin* books 
they road do not and cannot contain a single 
passage appealing to their patriotic* feelings 
or their spirit of independence. And now they 
must not even attend public meetings and 
listen to political speeches. We think Govern¬ 
ment should now order them not to read 
any Indian newspaper and gradually close all 
schools and colleges. 

What is history but to a great extent 
politics exemplified ? Tf students are allowed 
to read history, we do not understand why 
politics should be tabooed to them. No 
doubt, the officialised Calcutta University 
has already begun to be consistent, and 
has practically “boycotted” all history. As 
we showed in a note in our April number, a 
man may now graduate M. A. in Calcutta 
without knowing any history! Tn western 
countries, however, not only is past history not 
tabooed, but even contemporary history, which 
is almost synonymous with politics, is taught, 
in sucl) school journals as the School World 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Political science is a branch of study in the 
Allahabad University. Has it any connection 
with politics or has it not? In teaching it, 
must the professor draw, is it possible for him 
to draw, all his illustrations from past history ? 
It is no doubt true that past polities do not, 
excite, perturb or distract the mind as much as 
present day politics. But we have said before, 
that the aim is not to avoid all disturbing causes, 
but to become self-possessed in the midst of 
them. Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India was long 


a school text book in many provinces of India 
perhaps it still is. Could it or can it be taught, 
without discussing contemporary Indian po¬ 
lities in the class-room ? It is well-known to 
all teachers that students (both school children 
and young men in colleges) become thorough¬ 
ly grounded in what they learn, only if they can 
verify their lessons by actual observation. 
This applies as well to history as to physical 
science. Party struggles, political contests, 
struggles for independence in various coun¬ 
tries in the past, become luminous, and their 
lessons arc driven home to the mind, when we 
And similar things happening in our own day. 
We are positive and say from experience that 
history can be properly taught, only with 
reference to contemporary home and foreign 
politics. If such teaching cannot be had in 
schools and colleges affiliated to and recog¬ 
nised by the official Indian Universities, and if 
we want to give our boys the right sort of 
education, we must have in increasing num¬ 
bers thoroughly independent schools. 

We agree that in the class-room, in school 
or college, politics should not bo discussed 
(as that is not the proper work of a school) 
except what may he necessary to elucidate 
a passage in a text-book or a lecture; but we 
think this exception indispensably necessary. 
Outside school or college hours, there is no 
reason why school or college buildings should 
not be used for political or other meetings 
of a legitimate description. The Rislcy cir¬ 
cular lays down that “If certain students of 
an affiliated college do attend political meet¬ 
ings, and there so conduct themselves as to 
bring undesirable notoriety upon their college, 
or do engage in political agitation in such 
a way as to interfere with the corporate 
and educational work of the place, and still 
more, if such propagandism assumed the form 
of picketing, and open violence,” the local 
Government would be bound to procure the 
withdrawal from the college, at any rate 
for a period, of the privilege of affiliation 
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to the University. The very vagueness of 
the“if”s here is highly dangerous. If any 
students misbehave, let them be punished 
according to the laws of the land, or of the 
College or the University. It is unreasonable 
to punish their college. We have already said 
that so long as force is not used, or threats, 
picketing cannot be objected to. Open vio¬ 
lence is punishable according to the Indian 
Penal Code. Further penalties are super¬ 
fluous and objectionable. 

Sir H. Risley has indulged in some hair¬ 
splitting distinctions between schoolmasters, 
professors and their students. But practically 
they are all reduced to the same level. In¬ 
structors in Government service must observe 
the conditions of their service. But tin* 
curtailment of the liberty of other instructors 
is highly arbitrary and despotic,. The 
Risley sermon says that “A school-master 
has a right to his own opinions, as much as 
any one else,” then follows a beautiful 
“but, ” -“but he is subject to very special 
responsibilities, and it is recognized in every 
civilised country, that these responsibilities 
limit the extent to which he is entitled to 
giv«» expression to his individual views.” 

Sir H. Risley must consider England as the 


most civilised country on earth. Will he tell 
us what political disabilities school-masters 
are subject to in England ? The sermon then 
goes on to proscribe disciplinary action‘if the 
unfortunate Indian school-master with his 
“special responsibilities” fails to conduct 
himself as a very good boy according to the 
bureaucratic code of morals and etiquette. 
As to college professors, they must also be¬ 
have like very good boys, though slightly 
older hoys. 

With their poor pay and dull drudgery, 
school-masters and professors have alradey a 
hard lot. Now that ignominious conditions 
arc attached to their work, we are afraid edu¬ 
cational work is bound to lost' all its attrac¬ 
tions for all self-respecting men of ability. 
But wo think teachers and professors in inde¬ 
pendent institutions should not submit to this 
insult, this encroachment on their liberty. 
They should go on boldly taking part in 
politics as hitherto. And those among them 
who have any manhood in them would 
perhaps feel impelled to increase their public 
activity. No one can afford to sell his birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage. He would be a 
disgrace to his community who would do so. 


L’INDE CONTEMPORAINE 


“Oh wad some power the gif tie gio ns 
To see oursel’s as ’ ithers sec* us ! ” 


S INCE this devout wish of Burns is 
not to be, what would we not give 
to know what others outside Anglo- 
Indian influence think of us and of our 
aspirations! Even so modest a wish seems 
difficult always to realise. Every cold 
weather India receives a thousand American 
and continental visitors. The majority of 


them are mere sightseers, who go over the 
country whistling for want of thought; to 
whom India is nothing more than a land 
of Tajinehals and Fatehpur Sikris, and of a 
brown seething mass of lank-legged, goggle- 
eyed humanity in no way to be differentiated 
from the Abyssinian or the American Indian. 
There are others who pretend to some* 
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thing better, and are anxious to give the 
world the benefit of their experience. Unfor¬ 
tunately for us they prove nothing better 
than unconscious human gramophones, and 
record but Anglo-Indian pride, prejudice, and 
preconceived notions. Of those who have 
the capacity to see and judge for themselves, 
independently of the ‘ Burra’ or ‘Ohota Sahib’ 
at their back to put notions into their pates, 
or to set them right on matters from finance 
to famine, how few put their impressions of 
this land of many woes in black and white, 
either through modesty or a sense that they 
Should not in any way touch the noli-me- 
tangerc plant of British prestige, or what is 
more probable still, through a fear of the et-tu- 
Brute cry of Anglo-Indian Society which had 
petted, lionised and feted them with prover¬ 
bial Anglo-Indian hospitality. A small hand¬ 
ful of these who have the courage of their 
opinions, and criticise without fear or favour 
men, measures, and methods, what martyrdom 
do they not sutler! Anglo-lndia cries them 
down as traitors and ingratos, and the beard¬ 
less Anglo-Indian Sub from his oracular 
chair heaps his choicest epithets on their 
devoted head. They are Paget M. P’s.; irres¬ 
ponsible busybodies; cheap notoriety hunters; 
rabid Anglo-phobists or worse. Anglo-lndia 
emptied its vials of wrath on Bryan, not 
forgetting to have a fling at his humble origin. 
Pierre Loti it never forgave for having studi¬ 
ously avoided jts blandishments. Loti found 
pleasure in the company of men of “colour” 
and steered clear of the ‘Sahiblog. ’ For the 
sin of mixing with the canaille, and the crime 
of neglecting the ‘ heaven born,’ for his bold¬ 
ness in proclaiming that he had come to India 
to see the Indians and not the ‘sun-dried’ 
bureaucrats, how was he not calumniated! 
Anglo-lndia sedulously spread the report 
that he was a Russian spy and what not! 
The very title of his book ‘ India without the 
English ’ set the Anglo-Indian papers raving 
at the impudence of the thing; it threw these 


old women of the male sex into hysterics to 
think of the day when the wish might crystal¬ 
lize into fact. And there are many more noble 
souls, whom I need not name, who have 
suffered as much or more in silence for the 
sake of truth, for championing the cause of 
tlie ‘ political pariah.’ 

Men of this category are so rare, so few 
and far between that we make no excuse in 
introducing to our readers M. Ernest Piriou, 
a professor in the University of Paris, whose 
book L'lndc Contemporaine etle Movement 
Nationale is another bright confirmation of 
the saying that those at a distance see more 
of the game than those who are in it. The 
volume forming one of the ‘ Bihliotheque 
d' Histoire Contemporaine' issued b\ the 
house of Felix Anean, is the outcome of one of 
those tours round the globe which, thanks to 
the generous foundation of M. Albert Kahn, 
enable young French Professors of the 
University of Paris to see and study religious, 
social and political movements all the world 
over, to enlarge their horizon, to eosmopolise 
their views before they settle down to their 
University work. 

M. Piriou has studied India behind the 
mud walls, in the palaces of its princes, in the 
mansions of the rich and in the humble dwel¬ 
lings of the middle class. He has mixed with 
all sorts and conditions of men; he has seen 
the land as very few have seen it; he has read 
it as an open book. In his ‘ L’lnde Contem¬ 
poraine ’ he deals with all those forces which 
are to-day putting new life into this moribund 
mass, inspiring it with new hopes and new 
ideals undreamt of before, shaping out a new 
India and ushering forth the bright dawn with 
illimitable possibilities of a glorious day. 

Although he treats of subjects that are 
so well known the Indian Village, the Indian 
Town, the New Society, the Political Situa¬ 
tion, the Musulman Opposition, the Economic 
Situation, and the Indiau National Congress; ~ 
things, that have been discussed threadbare 
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but all the same these are the questions and 
problems on the satisfactory solution of which 
hangs our national progress, our very national 
existence, and hence, they are never stale, they 
are of perennial interest to us. The views 
of a Frenchman, a foreigner, an unbiased 
onlooker on these matters assume a freshness 
and novelty all their own and when they 
are one with ours couie upon us as a pleasant 
surprise. We will not detain the reader 
any longer from enjoying M. Piriou’s views 
on our political situation. In the present 
issue, we shall give his views on the Musal- 
man opposition, which, we tiust, will be very 
opportune at a time when the question is 
agitating the minds of thoughtful people of 
all sections. 

The Musalman Opposition. 

“ Le bi*l avail t aye, que de pan voir crier aux Hindoiis; 
Sous avous la canyue, mais vans I'aoez aussi, et. rivet* 
par nos sains --E. Plitior. 

Tlu 1 animosity between Musalmans and Hindus. 
The uplifting of ihe Musahuan.-- The foundation of 
tlie Aligarh College. - The entente Anglo-Musalinan 
against the Hindus. The eurdinal point of English 
policy in India. 

India is a world. In this vast peninsula 
which stretches from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
one hundred and twenty different languages 
or different dialects are spoken. The colour 
of the skin varies infinitely, from the pure 
white in the north which shades, darkens, 
colours, bronzes in proportion as we descend 
southward bordering almost upon the central 
African black. Look at the crowds which 
move in the great cosmopolitan towns : what 
features, what different ethnic types! The 
ethnographists lose themselves in these 
varieties. There is, however, a principle of 
unity, and it is this: Lidia is Erahumnic. It 
was a branch of the great white race (the 
conquering races called Ary as) which gave 
Hindustan its religion and its civilisation. 
The infusion of Aryan blood was light. But, 
the influence of these tribes was greater, 


specially as they brought a superior civilisa 
tion. 

However it is necessary to exclude sixty 
millions of Musalmans, who constitute outside 
this vast Hindu community, a compact group of 
dissentients. There is in India at the present 
moment a Musalman question. To declare that 
a great current of nationality is hurrying the 
masses of the country towards a unity of which 
we have already a glimpse, is not to say that 
all racial hostilities, all rancours are miracul¬ 
ously being swept awa,\ before its onrush. 
No, alas ; but who had foreseen that Indian 
nationalism would give birth to a Musalman 
nationalism, first sulky, then hostile and 
aggressive ? Question of race ? not at all; 
for the Ears is, though wealthy, are in the 
front rank of the apostles of Indian demands. 
Some rancours and mistrusts of old, no doubt, 
but with new susceptibilities and, more 
than all, a divergence of momentary and 
partial interests an* widening a difference 
which a clearer sense of common and lasting 
interests shall, 1 am sure, bridge over. At 
any rate the most dangerous enemies of 
Indian politics are the Musalmans. And they 
have not stopped midway, they have thrown 
themselves into the arms of the English so 
warmly opened to receive them. These irre¬ 
concilable enemies of the day before, arti¬ 
ficers and victims of the revolution of 1857, 
are now the bodyguards of the Viceroy. 

The Indians when they become very trouble¬ 
some arc shown the sword of the Musalman 
hanging over their heads. The menace even 
is not necessary. When the Indians strong 
in the opinion of the nation, demand simul¬ 
taneous examinations in London and in India, 
it is so easy ter tell them, with curled lips: 
“First begin by coining to an understanding 
amongst yourselves, and by converting the 
Musalman.” The Musalman opposition is a 
marvellous resource. The English, I beg of 
you to believe it, know how to draw fine 
effects out of it. 
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If ever this misunderstanding, so skilfully 
nourished, happens to clear up, the English 
would be the most disconsolate. For this 
Islamic block is a force, and on this block, this 
solid [joint d ’appui revolves Anglo-Indian 
policy. 

*** 

The magnificent progress of the Musalman 
expansion stopped in Asia as well as in Europe 
at the beginning of the 18th century. By that 
time there was probably not a nook of Asia to 
which he had not penetrated by raid or con¬ 
quest. He even introduced himself into China. 
One day I was much surprised to discover 
in the heart of Cambodia, in a miserable 
thatched hut, some prostrate men who were 
reciting: “There is no Cod but Cod, and 
Muhammad is his prophet.” India, this prey 
which tempted all the world, was invaded 
early in the 12th century by the Pathans, then 
by the Moghuls, coming from Persia and 
Khorasan, who gave the peninsula a period 
of prosperity and unheard of splendour. The 
great Akbar married Rajput princesses; he 
chose his governors and his generals from 
among the warlike chiefs of the country. 
That was a wise Indian policy which gave the 
‘indigenes ’ their legitimate share ! It was the 
corner stone of the empire. It was not followed. 
Auratigzeb, who was a fanatic, wanted to 
convert by force all his subjects; he raised 
at Benares, on the sacred eminence, a mosque 
which still insults the Hindu pagodas. This 
unwise policy produced its effect. With the 
passing away of Aurangzeb began the dissolu¬ 
tion ; Rajputs and Mahrattas accomplished the 
ruin, and when the Europeans came, there was 
no empire, but independent fiefs, in the midst 
of an indescribable anarchy. 

The Musalmans of to-day are the degenerate 
and despoiled children of the Pathans and the 
Moghuls, or at least they flatter themselves 
to be so. For how many are there, to speak 
the truth, in whose veins runs the pure blood of 
the conquerors? The evaluation is difficult. 


George Campbell speaks of five millions. These 
five millions would be the genuine descendants 
of the officers and functionaries of the Moghul 
Court. The other fifty millions and more, are 
Hindus by race, whom the scimitar or interest, 
and rarely persuasion, has converted to Islam. 
Entire villages were circumcised by force. 
Such conversions in a country like India were 
necessarily superficial. When a Hindu becomes 
a Mahomedan, it means that to his ever open 
list of gods he has added a new deity. Will 
Allah be so exclusive that so many idols rever¬ 
ed from such a long time, and whose resent¬ 
ment is to be feared, must needs be sacrific¬ 
ed ? This is what Ibbetson wrote in the census 
report of the Punjab in 1881, which is the bre¬ 
viary of the Anglo-Indian administrators: 
“The local saints and gods have still their 
sanctuaries in villages which are wholly 
Musalman, and they are regularly venerated 
by the majority, although the practice is on 
the decline. The women are the first in this 
path, and a Musalman mother who neglects 
to sacrifice to the goddess of the small¬ 
pox, endangers the life of her infants...The 
Brahmins officiate at the marriages side by 
side witli the Musalman priests. The super¬ 
stitions have remained intact. A functionary 
relates that having entered an inn one day in a 
Hissar village, he found there the owners busy 
purifying the idol in an oil bath, while a 
Brahmin was reciting the sacred texts. They 
appeared a little put-out at being surprised 
iu the act, but explained that, the Mullah, at 
the time of his last visifr ‘luious to see the 
idol, had ordered them to bury it. But the 
Mullah was gone, and here, afraid of the 
vengeance of the idol, they were endeavour¬ 
ing to make reparations for this somewhat 
rude treatment.” And the Brahmins are the 
most tolerant people on earth. Do we not see 
them devoutly following the Musalman pro¬ 
cessions, and celebrating the Muharram 
festival, like pious Musalmans ? This is delight¬ 
ful, and this proves above all, that, when 
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people speak of fanaticism and irreconcileable 
hatreds, they deceive us. Tlic Hindus and 
the Musalmans in the villages live on the 
best of terms. People often complain of the 
thousand interdictions and prohibitions, sacred 
or otherwise, which make of the person, or the 
dwelling of the Hindu, an object which nobody 
dare touch. The least movement might bring 
about such grave consequences ! Things being 
so, provided no violence is offered to his 
scruples, the Hindu is the most tolerant man 
in the world. 

But the true Musalman is a fanatic. In the 
towns, where he lives by preference, the dis¬ 
sensions are full of sound and fury. Still these 
quarrels, which sometimes explode, are a little 
artificial. The Musalmans form a large part 
of the city population. They are grouped 
specially in the north-west and north of 
India, in the valley of the Ganges. Half the 
population of Bengal is Musalman. They are 
numerous in the provinces of the north¬ 
west and the Punjab; at Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
hut lately flourishing capitals and intrenched 
camps of the Moghuls. Their ancestors lived 
in these imperial Versailles, great dignitaries 
and great functionaries or small artisans 
nourished on the crumbs of the Court. The 
red sandstone forts and the white marble 
mosques still raise in profile their delicate 
cupolas against the clear blue sky, but of the 
emperors and their Court, only the memory 
remains. The descendants of those who gave 
India a period of prosperity and splendour 
are in misery. They have suffered more than 
the Hindus, because the powei was taken 
away from them, and because they have not 
been able to understand or to adapt them¬ 
selves to the new conditions. 

Such a fall is not without bitterness, not 
without regrets. The Government has had 
the shrewdness, aided besides by circum¬ 
stances, to exploit them to its own advantage. 
In the preseuce of public opiuion, availing itself 
of this hostility between the Hindus and the 


Musalmans, which the Government stirs up 
to some extent, it may very well say, with all 
the appearances in its favour: “ To go away, 
would be wanting in duty; let us remain 
at our post, which has been confided to us 
by Providence; for the day of our departure 
will be a signal for civil war. Never, let it 
be clearly understood, never will the Musal¬ 
mans agree to be governed by the Bengalis.” 
And the Government turning towards the Ben¬ 
galis : “ Our presence in this country is for your 
good; for, you know it well, no sooner we 
withdraw, the Musalmans will make but a 
mouthful of you.” What line disinterested¬ 
ness! They only remain at their post to 
prevent a frightful conflagration. But what 
precisely is this menace of a civil war? It is, 
in my opinion, a scare-crow. In the villages 
the disagreements are so little marked that 
one would not know how to distinguish the 
believers of the two religions. But in the cities, 
we were told, it is not the same. The explo¬ 
sion is always to be feared. In 1893- it is not 
so distant—blood flowed in the streets of Bom¬ 
bay. In a conflict between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans 80 persons were killed and hundreds 
were wounded. And the same year, the United 
Provinces, where the Musalmans form half the 
town population, furnished other examples of 
these fanatical explosions, which only a Arm 
hand is capable of restraining. But these 
troubles are rare. They are severely cheeked. 
1 know a country of Europe where passions 
which are not religious, cause, in spite of the 
display of troops, very serious and specially 
frequent disorders. And this country has a 
little more than one-tenth of the population 
of India. No, if it really exist, this fanatic 
hatred ready to flare up -although the temp¬ 
tation is great to magnify, and even to 
stimulate it, for the sake of a very obvious 
interest,—there is the risk of the most terrible 
conflagrations. The indigenous police, and the 
English hand will not be able to extinguish 
them so easily. Here and there frictions take 
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place, and burst into sparks. “You see the 
danger,” they cry. I do not see it: India is not a 
powder mill. There the greater part of the po¬ 
pulation is peaceful. India need not vaunt its 
tolerance, she already possesses it. This re¬ 
mark was made to me by a professor of 
French in the University of Bombay. 
“ Here,” said he 4 ‘ Brahmins, Maulvis, Parsi 
priests, and oven ('hristian priests sit at the 
same table, without exorcising themselves.” 
Tt is the climate that requires it. Do you 
know who are the provokers of these trou¬ 
bles of which I have spoken? Some over- 
zealous maniacs, who have founded societies 
for the protection of cows and the shelter¬ 
ing of animals. Bombay possesses a hospital 
for invalid and infirm animats. The blood 
(lowed for the fault of these persons so tender 
at heart. Lately, the Maharaja of Cashmere 
prevented, under pain of death, 1 believe, the 
eating of beef throughout his dominions. T 
admit it is a little hard on the English. The 
Musalmans eat no pork. And here is an oppor¬ 
tunity for playing tricks ! Some wicked wags 
hung up a piece of pork in the .lamina Musjid 
at Delhi. The Maltomedans made a vigorous 
repartee: they killed a eow in a pagoda, and 
with its blood they bespattered the idols... 
This is anodyne enough. The enlightened 
Hindus committed similar excesses towards 
their own eo-religionists. Ami yet the Hindu, 
with exceptions, is a model of tolerance. 

But when the English threaten the Hindus 
with the Musalnmn bogy they make an an¬ 
achronism. Arc the Musalmans so terrible, 
so energetic? This is much less true of the 
Musalman than of the Hindu Mahrattas, Raj¬ 
puts and Sikhs who demolished stone by stone, 
in the 18th century, the magnificent Musal¬ 
man edifice -to the great profit of the English. 
*** 

The truth is that the animosity between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans was getting 
weak and dull with the years. During the 
revolt of 1857, the common enemy was the 


Englishman. The Musalmans passionately 
took part in it. Since the last thirty years all 
this has changed. The Hindu is the common 
enemy of the Musalman and the English, 
leagued together against all expectation. 
Surely the volteface is complete and curious. 
A man who exercised a great influence over 
his co-religionists, made it his aim to arouse 
in them the pride of race and a sense of 
their interests. His name is well known in 
India: his name is Bayed Ahmed. The master¬ 
stroke of English policy was in discerning 
what precious aid this unexpected and as yet 
unavowed ally was bringing them. It covered 
him with caresses it monopolised him. For, 
not only did it co-operate with him with all 
its power in the uplifting of Islam, but 
it accentuated the rivalry between the Musal¬ 
mans and the Hindus; it cunningly threw 
among them the apple of discord, so that the 
newly-born Musalman party soon became, 
in the hands of the Viceroys, an instrument 
to oppose the Indian demands with. 

Consequently, what has happened ? A 
movement insignificant in appearance in the 
beginning but in reality very important. It 
began with the foundation of the Aligarh 
College in the North-Western Provinces. The 
founder was a mystic, he had nothing in com¬ 
mon however with the Faqirs and the Malidis, 
who appear one day and disappear the next 
disconcerting their followers who believe in 
the divine incarnation. India has seen a num¬ 
ber of these Malidis, for Mahdism is throughout 
the Musalman world a chronic phenomenon, 
but normal like an epileptic crisis. I have 
already mentioned the initiator: he used to 
call himself a Syed, that is to say, a descen¬ 
dant of the Prophet. A Punjab proverb, 
which is put in the mouth of newly converted 
Musalmans, says: 

I was a weaver last year, this year a Sheikh I am ; 

ff grain is dear next year, a Syed I shall become.* 

0 Another version. 
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In other words, it is only necessary to 
be rich in order to be descended in the direct 
line from Mahomet. Syed Ahmed had other 
titles: lie was, if not a descendant of the Pro¬ 
phet, at least a Musalman of ancient lineage, 
and belonged to an influential and respectable 
family. 

The English Government made him a Judge. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, Sayed Ahmed tried 
unsuccessfully to restrain his co-religionists. 
It was easy enough to foresee a severe re¬ 
pression. Syed Ahmed was a witness to it, 
aud since then he reflected on the means to 
prevent the recurrence of such a thing. 

Such was the starting point. I give here 
the words of Mr. Morrison, the Principal of 
the Aligarh College, which I visited in 1901: 
“It was my predecessor especially who 
received all the confidences and all the pro¬ 
jects of Syed Ahmed. The Syed never 
entered into the details of the teaching and 
the studies of the College; that was the 
business of Beck. He spoke English with 
great difficulty, but as an administrator, lie 
was very able. He often told me how the 
idea of the College came to him. The revolt 
of 1857 had left him terrible memories: and 
a great deal of alarm for the future. The 
vision of accumulated ruin among his com¬ 
patriots, the innocent paying for the guilty, 
haunted his spirit. A second revolt and the 
whole community would be annihilated. But 
how to prevent for ever a return of these 
horrors? By drawing nearer, according to 
him, the two societies -English and Musalman 
—which were ignorant of one another, which 
forgot themelves and swore at heart eternal 
hatred towards each another. Where were 
the reasons for this hostility ? In fact they 
existed nowhere: it was only a misunder¬ 
standing. The Syed proclaimed abroad his 
connection with the English: he showed him¬ 
self eating and drinking in their company. 
This created scandal; and the cause of the 
rapprochement was hardly advanced. The 


Syed was a seer. The perusal oi certain 
texts of the Quran struck him vividly. He 
believed these texts to be the voice of the 
Prophet himself, who spoke to him dire.ctly. 
He believed he heard every day the most 
distinct call: ‘Go unto my people; point 
ye out to them their fallen condition and 
raise ye them up.’ The means which he 
definitely resolved upon was the creation of 
educational institutions. The prejudice of 
the Musalmans against the Europeans was 
due to their ignorance. That is how he was 
brought to devote his life and fortune to the 
Aligarh College, which I shall make you 
visit, and which it is our ambition to raise 
to the status of a University.” 

The idea of founding this College came to 
the Syed after much groping in the dark. 
At first he wrote in Hindustani a pamphlet 
on the causes of the revolt of 1857, and he 
requested Sir Auckland Colvin to help him 
in translating it, into English. W/iat he said 
in substance was that the revolt was due 
more to misunderstanding than to any ill-will. 
The English aud the Indians live on the same 
soil without knowing each other, without 
even making an attempt to do so. They take 
no steps to understand each other. I may be 
permitted to add here that what was true 
in 1857 is still more so to-day: the English 
do not go to the Indians, aud the mountain 
not moving, the Indians take care not to 
do like Mahomet, and go to the mountain. 
The remedy, said Syed Ahmed, for this 
painful situation was to bring together the 
two races. The day when they will know 
one another, they shall learn to like, at least 
to respect one another aud the problems of 
Indian administration shall be very much 
simplified. Throw open, said he, the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils to the ‘indigenes ’. It is neces¬ 
sary that the authorised representatives of 
the country should give their advice in the 
making of the laws. Nothing better could 
have been said. The idea put forward by the 
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Syed in 4857 has been successful since, but 
a thing wholly unexpected, against his 
own will. When the National Congress 
pressed to obtain for the ‘indigenes’ an entry 
into the Legislative Councils, whose voice 
was it which was raised in protest ? That of 
Syed Ahmed. The radical of 1858, with the 
halter round his neck, confessing his error, 
had the bitterness to see realised a reform 
betrayed by him, but taken up by others. 
It was obtained in 1892. At this date, the 
Syed had been hypnotised by the Hindu 
peril. Sir Auckland Colvin told us that on 
reflexion, the project appeared to the Syed 
adventurous and impracticable. How to 
bring together, round the same table, men 
of different races and origins, who have 
probably not one principle in common, who 
do not talk even the same language ? There 
will be a nice confusion of languages, not one 
understanding the other. If you desire on the 
contrary, that the discussion be really useful, 
it is necessary that the ‘ indigenes’ who are 
consulted, should be educated in English, and 
initiated in western culture to know how to 
express and to freely discuss their ideas. They 
should be purged of their local prejudices, and 
of their dogmatic intolerance. And that is 
why, before risking a premature experiment, 
the work of education should be taken up. 

That is sensible. This sudden change is 
not so difficult to understand. The Syed was 
the very first to be frightened at the conse¬ 
quences of his own proposition. The Hindus, 
flne speakers, although somewhat loquacious, 
brilliantly defending the rights of the ‘in¬ 
digenes!’ the dumb Musalmans painfully 
following vvliat was being said at the Council 
table, that is what he saw. There was 
nothing so pressing as a burnishing up of his 
co-religionists. It was on account of ignorance 
that they were not obtaining their legitimate 
share of political influence. The Government 
gave its offices to those who could show a dip¬ 
loma ; now the Musalmans had their hands 


empty. The Sayed understood that without 
the English Government’s support he could 
not build up his educational work: all the 
more reason for drawing nearer the Musal¬ 
mans to the English. To them he declared, 
he preached, he proclaimed his devotion, his 
loyalty. The misfortune .of his compatriots 
was in keeping aloof from, in looking down 
upon the English schools, in ignoring the pre¬ 
sence of the English government in India: 
the attitude of sulky and imprudent infants, 
of silent and useless protestation which would 
only injure the protestors. The Syed was 
always preaching a loyal rally round the 
existing institutions. And why was he 
brought to oppose the Hindu agitation? May 
be because he saw in it a disloyal agitation, 
with complications and dangers, but ref&lly 
because the progress of the Hindus menaced 
the immediate interests of the Musalman 
community. 

The policy of the Syed is contained in 
these three words: Education , loyalty, oppo¬ 
sition to the Hindus. 

The worst menace to the future of Islam 
was, in fact, ignorance. The number of 
Musalmans who attend the primary schools, 
is perhaps greater than that of the Hindus: 
but beyond tiiat, in the secondary schools, 
at College, in the University, the Musalman 
student is a rarity. After all the reform 
of Macaulay is null and void for the Musal¬ 
man: those who know anything else besides 
Hindi or Arabic, those who go beyond 4the 
education of the mosque, those who know 
English, and have become Europeanised, they 
are an imperceptible minority. When I say 
this, I speak of the first three quarters of the 
last century. The action of the Syed has 
completely changed these things. This condi¬ 
tion was due to a first ostensible cause: to the 
secular University education. “ If the State,” 
very well said Sir William Muir, “taught 
Christianity in its schools and colleges, 
the Hindus and Musalmans would object to 
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it; for the same reason a Christian govern¬ 
ment could not teach the dogmas of Hinduism 
and Islam. The State is not indifferent to 
the general principles of morality; but all 
that concerns religion, the State ought to 
leave it for home teaching.” Such is the 
necessary policy of the English in India. In 
this conglomeration of religions it has taken 
part neither for nor against any. It does 
not recommend even its own; it simply 
requires that they should live at peace. It 
was exactly this natural and secular State 
education which the Musalmans did not 
want. It excited the suspicion of the least 
hostile. For it is not sufficient to say like 
Hunter, President of the Indian Education 
Commission, that for an orthodox Musalman 
Education, in the proper sense of the word, 
includes religious instruction. The fact is 
that it is almost exclusively religious. The 
Quran is the basis and the substance of it and 
it is imparted at the mosque. 1 have seen at 
Cairo in the vast ancient mosque of El-Hazar, 
the Arab students : grown up young men, 
seated on carpets, their books scattered round 
them, with a porringer and some Indian-corn 
bread, reciting aloud the verses with a sway¬ 
ing of the body. What is precisely the value 
of this eduction ? I have heard it said, that 
the Maulvis, in India, understand as little of 
it as their pupils. The Quran is not under¬ 
stood: the true dogma is smothered under 
the superstitions. This was the authorita¬ 
tive opinion of Syed Ahmad. And when 
a young man has undergone this sort of 
training, either he lacks the taste or the time 
to pursue other studies. The young Brahmins 
- it is remarkable have neither these repug¬ 
nances nor these prejudices: the “Godless” 
Schools do not disquiet them. Hunter adds 
another cause: most of the Musalman fami¬ 
lies are too poor to maintain their children 
at college during a long course of study. 

To be able to draw the Musalmans out it 
was necessary to solve this double problem: 


1st, to combine the teaching of the mosque 
with that of the University, the Quran with 
the languages and sciences of the West in 
the same college; 2nd, to give an education 
as cheap as possible. Such a college could 
only be founded by the Musalman community. 
Syed Ahmed appealed to the generosity of 
the subscribers, and, for the grants of the 
Government of India. 

This did not go on alone. Nothing alarmed 
so much some of the best friends of the 
Syed as this idea of combining the English 
school with the Mosque. Conservatives clear¬ 
sighted enough to divine that out of this 
formidable competition the mosque will not 
come out victorious, they feared that their 
traditions, that thier nationality perhaps, 
would go down in this experiment. The 
Syed fought for ten years against the indif¬ 
ference of some and the hostitility of the 
others. He had a high and tenacious faith : 
the Quran did not prevent him from enjoying 
the Bible. He dreamed even of reconciling 
them. At any rate, he thought that the 
mosque had more to gain than to lose from a 
contact with the University. For all that lie 
so ardently desired was a regeneration of 
Islam, political and religious. The two did not 
live apart in his thoughts. He was not afraid 
of the light of the West. The pure doctrine 
of Islam it was his conviction had nothing 
to fear from European literature, science, 
and history. On the contrary - it was his 
ardent hope the Quran better known and 
better comprehended would induce a return 
to monotheism, which, a parasitic vegetation 
of polytheistic idolatry, growing in India like 
the jungle weeds, was choking. 

However, if the Government of India had 
not come to the succour of the Syed, the 
work would have been in danger. It subsi¬ 
dised the college, and made a free gift of 
land to it. The Musalman princes, Nawabs, 
and the most powerful of these the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, subscribed generously. They 
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were followed by Hindu Rajas, in particular 
by the Raja of Benares, whom we found by 
the side of the Syed breaking lances against 
the National Congress, in the beginning the 
Hindu students were more numerous than the 
Musalman. The distrust took long in dying 
out. It was only in 18811, under the direction 
of the English Principal, Theodore Beck, that 
the College became a Musalman institution. 
It had opened the elementary classes in 1875. 
In 1878, Lord Lytton laid the foundation 
Stone. Theu the scholars began to How in, 
not only from the neighbourhood but from 
all parts of the peninsula, from the Deccan 
and the South, in spite of the distance. The 
two main sections, the Sunnis of the north 
and theShias are reconciled at Aligarh. Half 
an hour is reserved for theological instruc¬ 
tion. The success of the College was due to 
tile collaboration of Syed Ahmed and Beck. 
The Syed by his prestige, by his authority 
over his co-religionists, made the college 
popular. He made the students come, and 
it was Beck who undertook the internal 
management. To-day Aligarh sends up to the 
examinations the majority of the Musalman 
students. In 1900, of 30 Musalmans admitted 
to the B. A. degree of the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity, 21 were students of Aligarh. The wish 
of the Syed was granted. The Musalmans 
provided with diplomas could now compete 
with the Hindus. Better still, Aligarh car¬ 
ried a reputation as a model institution. An 
old boy of Aligarh was a title to be proud of. 
The best Musalman families were eager to 
send their children to it. 

In 1901, when I visited the College, the two 
men who had made it successful against all 
obstacles, were just dead within a short inter¬ 
val of each other. The College could now 
live without its founders. I have already 
spoken of the new Principal, Mr. Theodore 
Morrison. He was giving me very kindly all 
the details of the history of the College, and 
of the organisation of the Musalman party, 


which, as the worthy successor of Beck, it is 
his ambition to pit against the national party,* 
when Madame Morrison opened a door and said 
only these words : “ The Queen is dead. ” A 
thunderclap in the room would not have been 
more elleetive. The Principal abruptly stop¬ 
ped his words, as if this* national grief com¬ 
manded silence. He confided me to the good 
care of a young Musalman student, who took 
me through the corridors and the lecture 
rooms, for all the professors at this news had 
dismissed their classes. The college buildings 
are like those of the English Universities. 
Each student has not only his chamber and, 
what in this country is a compulsory acces¬ 
sory, a bath room, but also a study room 
supplied with useful books, ami prints of 
Queen Victoria, of the great minister Chamb¬ 
erlain, trinkets purchased in the bazars; 
and a verandah. This is for work if 
one desires it, or for repose. This boarding 
house is not as with us, a lodging. The 
student has his home and his liberty. My 
young guide made me walk over the vast 
cricket field, then deserted, and he said, 
full of manly enthusiasm : “ We are the 

first cricketers in India. ” Of this he was 
specially proud. That was a piece of English 
work : Peck made athletics compulsory. 
An English Judge of Allahabad, in his add¬ 
ress to the students of Aligarh, declared : 
u Whatever powers of decision and judgment 
I possess, I owe them to athletics. ” 

What a revolution ! Compare this' College 
with the Mosque at Cairo, or rather \Vith the 
College at Benares, where poor sorry fellows 
—lean and pale, half naked, legs crossed on’ 
their mats, motionless like the Yogis, with a 
fixed and vague stare, -discourse on the 
Three Vehicles. 

*** 

I read in an address to Sir John Strachey, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 

* Mr. Moriaon is now a Member of the India Council. 
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Provinces, written under the inspiration of 
the Syed: 

“ While some of our countrymen devote their 
energy to agitat ing their political grievances, real or 
fictitious, we, humble subjects of Her Majesty, have 
never forgotten the truth of the proverb : First 
deserve, then desire. We are guided by the profound 
conviction that our only chance of success under the 
British government is education ; therefore, our prin¬ 
cipal object is to increase amongst our co-religionists 
the means of acquiring it ... . We are proud to 
see among the objects of our efforts the elements of 
loyalty towards the Government at the same time as a 
desire to advance one own national intercuts.” 

The Aligarh College is the first stone of this 
building. The University movement, accord¬ 
ing to the Syed, is the starting point of a 
mm e extensive movement. The question is 
nothing less than the political and religious 
awakening of the Indian Musalman. All 
thoughts of aggression, for the present, and 
for the future, against the English domina¬ 
tion, have been discarded from it from the 
outset. On the contrary the Musalmans offer 
themselves as allies, as Mamelukes, of the 
existing regime. To be the best Musalman 
means at the same time the most loyal sub¬ 
ject. For, Europeanisation, which to-day is 
the condition of national elevation, will bring 
together the two races, which arc only se¬ 
parated till now through mutual ignorance. 

The ardour, the loyal faith of the Syed, recog¬ 
nised neither limit, nor objection. At the 
time of the visit of the Orientalist Blunt, 
he spoke these words, which must have sounded 
strangely, in the ears of some of his hearers 
who had not so freely rallied [round the 
loyalist standard.! “There is certainly no¬ 
thing in the wish for sympathy between the 
Musalman and the English to surprise any¬ 
body. At no period, lias any circumstance 
been able to give rise to sentiments of hosti¬ 
lity between ourselves and the English, either 
inspired in the English a desire for vengeance, 
or, in us a jealousy of their growing prosperi¬ 
ty.” He admitted that the Musalmans were 
once the masters of India, but he added: 

11 


“ When the English established their dominion 
in India, the latter was a poor widow waiting 
for a husband...and we, we helped in the 
extension of the British rule, in furtherance 
of our well-being. We and the English na¬ 
tion, we are joined together like the two blades 
of a pair of scissors *...It is our ardent 
desire that British rule should continue not 
for along time, but till eternity in the in¬ 
terests of our country. Therefore, there is 
no reason to suppose why there should not be 
sympathy between ourselves and the Eng¬ 
lish, and by sympathy I mean this brotherly 
and friendly sympathy which we sec in Mr. 
Blunt.” And was it really Syed Ahmed 
who said this? Yes. Therefore, those who 
imagine that between Islam and England 
certain memories, not yet forgotten, stand 
in the way of the rapprochement, or that some 
cause of discord might arise, they know nothing 
of history ...Ts it not rather Syed Ahmed who 
forgets it in his loyalist fervour ? How cleverly 
he passes the sponge : but do you think that 
the jealousy, the rancour, the fanaticism which 
hurst forth only half a century ago, a cool^ 
bewitching breeze has made them disappear 
as if by miracle? The fraternal sympa¬ 
thy of which the Rayed speaks is nothing, 
more than a spontaneous outburst of the 
heart. The truth is that English occupation 
is an old accomplished fact to which willingly 
or unwillingly you have to submit, at least in 
appearance. The old wound has been healing 
little by little, while a fresh wound, more 
smarting, of all the humiliation and self-love, 
is breaking out and growing bigger. It is the 
Hindu, the conquered of to-day, who, not con¬ 
tent to be richer, more educated, more civilis¬ 
ed, is raising his head and demanding noisily a 
place at the Government table. 

That is the miracle, that is the motive, 
hardly dissembled, of these tender caresses, 
of these fratenal embraces! 

0 Did not tho Syed say also: ‘The Hindus and the Musalmans are 
like the two eyes of a beautiful maiden’?. 
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The English, it is well understood, give a 
vigorous shake to the hand thus offered, not 
however without misgivings. The advances 
and coquetries of the Hayed were at first met 
with a cold reserve. The grants took some 
years to come. Was this distrust or rather 
this sentiment due to the fear that in counte¬ 
nancing the rise of Islam and Musalmau 
nationalism there was the risk of creating an 
enormous force, less manageable and less 
guidable, which some day might let loose the 
tempests ? t believe so. The Hayed persisted ; 
he carried the day. Sir William Muir, and 
after him the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
North-Western Provinces, Sir John Strache.N, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and the Viceroys 
favoured the movement. They brought to the 
College at Aligarh words of official favour. 
Lord Lytton laid the first stone. The.\ hoped 
to raise in this way an advanced citadel in 
the heart of India. u You have a perfect 
right,” said Sir John Strachey at Aligarh “ to 
have national aspirations and not to forget 
your past, ft is a great thing for a people to 
have a history. 1 honour the Musalmans for 
their pride of race and religion, and \ am sure 
that these sentiments allied to those which 
education and knowledge will give them, will 
make of them not only men, but the best 
citizens and the most loyal subjects.” Some 
years after when Strachey wrote his book on 
India, he was still of the same opinion. “The 
fear sometimes expressed of a general explo¬ 
sion of Musalmans fanaticism in India, and 
of a rising of Mam against our government 
has no grounds to rest upon. If Islam con¬ 
tains elements of political danger, they are 
nullified by the fact that the Musalmans lmte 
the idolatrous Hindus more than they detest 
the Christians, and that the Hindus will 
never desire a restoration of Musalinan sup¬ 
remacy. . . The existence side by side of 
these hostile faiths is one of the strong points 
in our political situation in India. The better 
classes of Musalmans are for us a source 


of strength and not of weakness. They form 
a minority, comparatively small, but ener¬ 
getic, whoso political interests are identical 
with ours ; and who, under no circumstances 
whatever would prefer a Hindu domination 
to ours. ” 

That is clear. The alliance is formal, and 
the cardinal point of Anglo-Indian policy 
is at Aligarh. 

Their political interests are identical with 
ours: these words must have struck you no 
doubt. The English like to repeat it. What 
do they mean ? That the Hindu agitation 
which menaces so nianv Anglo-Indian in¬ 
terests, threatens for the same reason and 
in the same manner the Musalinan inter¬ 
ests. Suppose the Hindus get the power. 
They are, it must not be forgotten, an im¬ 
mense majority : is it not inevitable that 
with a government by vote and election the 
Musalinan minority will be swamped ? Still 
more; who can guarantee that the Hindu 
majority, masters of power, will not yield 
to the temptation of crushing a minority, 
whose oppressive fanaticism they have not as 
yet forgotten? And the English do not span* 
themselves in exaggerating the peril : they 
trot out the spectres and the bogies, and 
make appear in tin* horizon the bloody clouds 
which presage merciless wars. They know 
well, I should think, that these arc but half 
truths. They not only appeal to tin* interests 
but to the passions, on which they very 
cleverly work. It h very line tactics, enrol- 
ing in its service, under colour of espousing 
their cause, tin* Musalmau party disturbed at 
the progress of the Hindus. 

At the head of their political programme 
the Hindus place the access to power. 
And to avoid a foolish bargain, they ask for 
simultaneous examinations in India and in 
London. Is it favourable to the interests 
of the Anglo-Indians ? No. Is it against 
Musalinan interests? Yes, at the present 
moment; because the Hindus have the 
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chance of outstripping the Musalmans in 
the competition. The alliance is made on 
this point. Since 1878 about a sixth of the 
posts in the Oivil Service have been reserved 
for the ‘indegenes.’ But contrary to the 
principles in force the posts are tilled on other 
considerations than success at the competi¬ 
tive examination; at the pleasure of the 
Viceroy and the governors of the Provinces. 
The selection is made from policy. Under 
these conditions, the Musalmans can enter by 
the back door. They obtain a larger portion 
of these posts than their competence or 
their numbers would otherwise assure them. 
There is the apple of discord. When a commis¬ 
sion was appointed in 1888, to study the ques¬ 
tion of Simultaneous Examination, a long 
procession of Musalmans was seen to pass 
in delile before it. Was the (Commission con¬ 
vinced that ten Musalman testimonies wen' 
not worth one Hindu evidence? At any rate, 
it appealed to numbers. All the Musalmans 
pronounced against the Simultaneous Exami¬ 
nation: Saved Ahmed led the chorus. When 
the National (-engross was founded, the Hayed 
saw in it a disloyal agitation. This is the 
prelude, thought In*, of a second revolt. He 
tried to give a blow to the Congress by 
bringing the Nawabs and Kajas together in the 
“Indian Patriotic Association,” which was 
dissolved soon after. It raised the cry of 
war against the Bengalis attempting to 
storm the citadel of power. If the Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations were adopted, “No 
face but that of the Bengali would be seen 
in the Courts of Justice. I am pleased to sec 
the progress of the Bengalis . . . but do 
you believe that the ltajput and the Pathan 
would live in peace under the Bengalis?” 
And further on : ‘If the English leave India, 
to whom will the power belong? Is it 
possible that the Hindus and the Musalmans 
would sit on the same throne. No, certainly 
not. The one will out of sheer necessity push 
the other down. But, remember that the 


Musalmans, although they are less numerous 
than the Hindus, although there are very 
few of them who have received a superior 
English education, are far from being insig¬ 
nificant or weak. Probably by themselves 
they will be able to maintain their position. 
Supposing it is not so. Then our Musalman 
brethren, the Pathans, will run down the 
mountains, like a flight of locusts,- yes, like 
a flight of locusts they will course down- and 
will make the blood flow from the frontiers 
of the North to the extreme limit of Bengal.” 

This war cry remained without an echo. 
The strange coalition, which formed the 
Patriotic Association, broke up quickly, while 
the National Congress of India, is full of 
vigour and life, and the Bengalis are raising 
the tone of their demands. The Musalman 
effervescence was artificial. Some one—it 
was the Principal of the Aligarh College, 
Theodore Beck -blew vigorously on this fine 
lire, which went out like a fire of twigs. Beck 
and Sayed Ahmed are dead. Their policy, 
imposed by their memory, is followed by a 
fraction of the Musalmans. A great many 
others, and the most enlightened, rally round 
the Hindu opinion. There were Musalmans 
from the Punjab at the National Congress 
of 1900. These deserters, every day more 
numerous, alarm the Nawabs who are still 
under the fascination cast by the Sayed. I 
came upon Aligarh in full polemics, and I had 
the impression that the College was a 
stirring hot-bed of intrigues. Everybody 
seemed there busy sharpening arrows. Some 
one was preparing a series of articles, of 
which the signatory, an influential Nawab, 
knew not a word of English. The present 
Principal Morrison, who feels a vocation as a 
statesman, has taken up the role of Beck. The 
Pioneer of Allahabad lias published several 
of his articles outlining a vast programme, 
creation of committees, founding of libraries, 
and journals. Musalman opinion is only weak, 
lie says, for want of organisation. 
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Shall I risk on the future of Islam in India 
a prophecy ? No, not even a wish. For the 
worst thing that one can wish is that this 
enterprise may succeed as their authors 
desire. To remove the lid of this Pandora box, 
which is Islam, what short-sightedness! It is 
far from my thoughts to keep tiie Musalmans 
ignoraut and inert. Let them he educated, 
but to momentarily bar the way of the Hindus, 
by awakening in the Musalmans the pride of 
race, by rekindling old rancours, by appealing 
to instincts of envy and brutality, b\ sowing 
thus with a secret hand the seeds of discord, 
this I can hardly understand. Clever you may 
call it, but what to call such a policy ? Such 
a policy has a band over both eyes. For with¬ 
out being at all a prophet, it would be easy 
to foresee that Musalinan fanaticism once 
exasperated, will not respect the Europeans. 
When they have once tasted blood, believe it 
well, they will prey upon their conquerors. 
Mr. Morrison shakes ids head at this idea. 
When 1 asked him what sentiments the Musal¬ 
mans of India profess towards their brethren 
of Asia and Europe, he replied : “They know 
nothing. When they do not know what is 
passing a few paces from their village, how 
can they be expected to know what is going 
on in Europe ? They speak Hindustani; a 
very small number read Arabic. On this 
account they are unable to know their 
religion, their history and those of the other 
Islamic communities.” However, some echoes 
of the Armenian massacres produced a com¬ 
motion in the Musalman society. They took 
the Calif’s part. At certain dates there are 
illuminations in India in honour of the Calif of 
Constantinople. And the Calif, successor of 
the Prophet, endeavours by sending missions 
and travellers to keep up intercourse with 
the faithfuls of Asia. 

Now, what they are doing to-day, the diffu¬ 
sion of religious instructions, the teaching of 
Arabic, the recalling of traditions, all this 
will make this Pan-Islamie entente all the 


more easy. May be, the Viceroy will have 
to count with the Calif one day. 

Yet to-day the majority of the Indian 
Musalmans are Musalmans only in name; 
adoring idols, observing caste, in what are they 
to be distinguished from their compatriots? 
What will be the result of a religious crusade ? 
To bring back these infidels to a more strict 
observance of the faith; that is little likely ; 
while there is the chance of embittering the 
religious differences, and of exciting the one 
against the other, the two communities which 
were forgetting the little which separated them 
and were carrying on their reciprocal toler¬ 
ance to the point of worshipping at the same 
altar. Allah was not jealous of the homage 

offered to Krishna !. There is, I know it, 

a political question. The Musalmans are not 
ripe for the reforms demanded by the Hindus, 
and these coming first will reap all the fruit 
of it. If the chestnuts must he drawn out 
of the fire, let it be for the English. No : on 
account of the English or on account of the 
Hindus, that is a humiliating role, unbecom¬ 
ing the Mahomcdaus. The glorious advantage, 

is the power to say to the Hindus : We have 
the cangue,* but you have it also, and riveted 
through our solicitude. The conflict between 
the Hindus and the Mahomcdaus is passing. 
The Musalmans may stop it by the diffusion of 
education amongst their community. 

1 would remind them of the Hindu apologue. 
Two cats in a village found a loaf of sugar. 
There came a monkey, who, while they were 
quarrelling as to who should have it, said, 
“Peace be unto you! What are you quar¬ 
relling about V ” The sugar is mine, said one 
of the cats. No, it is mine, interrupted the 
other. “ It seems to me,” said the monkey, 
“ that both of you are right. Bring me a 
balance.” Then the monkey broke the loaf 
in two and he placed one on each pan. One 

Chinese pillory carried oil the shoulders. The convict is unable 
to reach his mouth or defend himself from insects, and i« thus depen¬ 
dent on the good ollices of his Wends. 
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of these pieces was heavier than the other. 

To equalise them he bit a portion off it..and 

he continued biting off bits until there was 
nothing left. 


“ After all,” said he, “ I have only taken my 
share for the trouble [ have undergone. Peace 
be with you my friends ! ” 

E. PlRIOU. 


AN INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


fl^HE first institution for the blind of which 

I there is any record was a hospital merely, 
namely, that founded by St. Louis at 
Paris in 1260, specially for crusaders who had 
lost their eyesight in Egypt. There have been 
many such hospitals, where no attempt at 
education was made. .1. Bernouilli seems to 
have been the first (in 16.17) to teach a blind 
girl to write. But it was Valencia Haiiy of 
Paris who in 1781 made the first successful 
attempt to educate the blind. To him is due 
the honour of instituting a movement which 
has resulted in the establishment of institutions 
for education, and workshops for the training 
and employment of the blind in all civilised 
countries. They may be divided into six 
classes: (1) Schools for resident pupils, (2) a 
combination of school and workshop, (3) 
workshops, (4) asylums, (5) school and asylum, 
and (6) workshop and asylum. 

In many countries the State provides for the 
education of the blind. In India we have not 
arrived at that stage yet; though the Govern¬ 
ment and municipal bodies make small grants 
to schools founded by private persons or 
societies. The institution of which we are 
going to speak in this article is called the 
Industrial Home and School for Blind Children. 
It is situated at 58, Elliott Road, Calcutta. 
It was founded in 1897 by its present Principal, 
Mr. Lai Bihari Shah, a Bengali Christian. Its 
object is to provide poor and helpless blind 
children of any creed or caste with a home 


and to educate them in such a manner as 
would enable them to earn an independent 
livelihood. The children are admitted free 
and receive board, lodging and all other 
requisites free of charge. They are given 
general education according to the Braille 
system, and are taught bamboo and cane work 
as well as music. At present the only indus¬ 
trial work they learn is tin*, making of cane- 
chairs, chiles, <fec., but if sufficient funds are re¬ 
ceived, they may be taught other handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, mat-weaving, &c. The 
home is supported by voluntary subscriptions 
and donations and two annual grants of 
Rs. 250 each made by the Bengal Government 
and the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. At 
the start, the Founder had to spend whatever 
little money he had and mortgage his wife’s 
ornaments, and thus somehow or other suc¬ 
ceeded in his effort to maintain and educate a 
few blind children. The institution has no 
building of its own. It is located in a hired 
house for which it pays a monthly rent of 
Rs. 62. 

We shall now narrate the history of the 
institution in the words of its Founder and 
Principal 

“ The Home has a long history of its own, but here 
1 intend to state in a few lines the incidents that led 
me to found this institution and other important and 
intcresing facts. 

“In the year 1894, I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with Mr. L. Garthwaite, B. A., (bond.), 
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Fellow of tlfe Madrafc University and late H. I. M. 
Inspectorof.Schools, Madras, who taught me the aid 
of teaching the Blind. With all reverence to my 
teacher 1 , I would like to say that he taught me only 
the primary method, that is, the formation of letters 
and characters by means of raised dots. However, 
aftor a few Month’s stay in Calcutta, he went back 
giving me the following certificateHe knows 
the Blind Alphabet well and can transliterate 
correctly. He would be able also to teach the 
Blind.’ 

“Now, before Mr. Garthwaite left Calcutta, he 
formed an association— Thk Bknoal Christian Asso¬ 
ciation FOR THK INSTRUCTION OK THK RIJND. It was 
arranged that I should be* appointed teacher of the 
Blind School which this Association would start. 
But, nearly four years elapsed and no school was 
started by the Association. 

“However, in November, 1897, 1 happened to meet 
the Rev. Mr. Jewson in front of the B. M. Press. 
The reverend gentleman asked me, after some 
conversation, why T could riot start a Wind School 
myself. 1 told him that it was very ditllcult to get 
the blind, as most of t hem were beggars and unless 
they were given board and lodging, it was impossible 
to bring them to school, and T being a man of poor 
means could not venture to start a Home without any 
funds. He, speaking in the biblical language, advised 
me not. to “have the pound kept laid up in a napkin." 
He made ine remember the verse, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, 1 shall not want.” Thus we both came to 
the conclusion that T should start a Home' and School 
for Blind Children without any further delay. We 
then went under the tree in tyont of the B. M. Press 
and Mr. Jewson offered a short prayer to the Almighty 
Father asking Him to bless the work that was going 
to be started. 

u The next day, I published a circular informing the 
public that parents or guardians of blind children, 
who desired such children to be educated, were re¬ 
quested to consult with me. How great was my plea¬ 
sure when* after a week, T found a blind man corning 
to my house and desiring to be taught that he might 
read and write. 

“ Meanwhile, feeling the necessity of fully master¬ 
ing the art of teaching t he blind, (for, at this stage, I 
knew only the method by which “ blind " letters are 
made and not the method of teaching Arithmetic, drc.). 

I began to communicate with the British aud Foreign 
Blind Association of London and brought Instruction 
Books and apparatus from them. 1 then came to know 


the system well and began teaching the blind man 
whom I have mentioned before. 

“ With this blind man, l started the Home and 
School in the month of November in the year 1897. 
Next year in March three more boys came. 

“ When these boys, in the course of a year, learnt to 
read and write, I thought of making my institution 
known to the public. T went to Mr. K. 0. Banurji, 
m.a., ill. He examined the boys and granted me a 
certificate. In March, 1899, the First Anriual Meeting 
of the Home was held in the General Assembly’s his- 
titntion Hall under the presidency of Mr. Banurji. 
There was a large gathering, as it was altogether a 
new tiling to Calcutta, nay, to whole Bengal, for a 
blind man to be able to read and write and work out 
sums. ” 

There are at present 13 inmates ami 2 day 
scholars. Most of the former are orphans. 
There are two girls. The (irst pupil the 
founder had is now a teacher in the school. An¬ 
other hoy is working as a preacher in Kalna 
under the Rev. McNicol, two others are 
with some Indian hands of musicians, and one 
boy, now a young man of 25, has become skilled 
in cane-work earning Rs. 15 or Rs. 16 a 
month. 

There are at present four teachers. Mr. 
Ij. B. Shah, Principal, his son, Mr. A. K. Shah, 
Headmaster, Mr. V. (1. Nath, music teacher, 
and Air. S. 0. Sen. The two last named gentle¬ 
men are blind. There is also a rune-mistree, 
while Mr. L. B. Shah has learnt cane-work 
and teaches the boys himself. 

The most advanced of the boys at present 
in the school, is reading his English Third 
Reader and Bengali Bodkoday. As for Arith¬ 
metic, he knows up to Fractional division. The 
progress in the school has been slow owing to 
there being no printed books for the blind in 
Bengali. Mr. Shah has invented a process of 
printing books for the Blind in Braille charac¬ 
ters with types. But owing to want of suffi¬ 
cient funds this important work has not yet 
been taken in hand. 

One of the ex-pupils of the institution knows 
as far as Stocks in Arthmetic and Simulta¬ 
neous Equations in Algebra. 
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The history of some of the inmates possesses 
a painful interest. 

A Punjabi blind boy was kidnapped by a 
man of Calcutta and brought down to that city 
with the intent of making him beg. The poor 
hoy’s state of mind, the lad being only nine years 
of age and away from parents, may be easily 
imagined. Again, he was given a scanty fare, 
and was brutally punished now and then when 
the amounts obtained by begging were below 
the average. Under these circumstances the 
hoy soon became seriously ill and was sent to 
the Campbell Hospital, the authorities of 
which institution sent him to the Home for the 
Blind. When he came there, he was totally 
naked, very thin, unable even to move. He 
stands on the left side of the violinist in 
the School Band group, playing on a flute. 

A Santal girl lias been lately admitted. 
She was found in a jungle by an officer of the 
Purest Department, who placed her under the 
charge of a missionary from whom the Prin¬ 
cipal got her. With long hairs and nails, 


naked, dirty, she could scarcely be recognised 
as a human being. She at first did not at all 
speak, and it was thought she could not. But 
after a fortnight’s stay at the school, she* was 
occasionally found to speak one or two words 
in Santali. Mr. L. B. Shah knows Santhali. 
When lie speaks toiler, she seems to understand 
him, as when told to sit or stand or go, she 
acts accordingly ; but seldom answers. Laugh¬ 
ing, running and playing is all that she does. 
It seems that she likes to be naked. As she 
understands when spoken to in Santali, it is 
believed that she was left in the jungle at a 
very early age. She is now about 11 years of 
age. 

There is not the least doubt that this school 
should receive generous help from the public 
and the State, it should certainly be perma¬ 
nently located in a building of its own, which 
should be commodious enough to serve its 
needs for years to come. When it has re¬ 
ceived sufficient help, similar homes should 
be opened in other towns also. 


NOTES 


Unrest. 

The past mouth has beeu one of crisis, from 
the Indian point of view. Unrest is deepening 
all over the country. Events appear to be 
precipitated, with undue haste, in the Panjab, 
as well as in East Bengal, and that not by the 
action of the People themselves. 

To deal first with the question of the Jamal- 
pur Riots and tiiose in its neighbourhood. We 
quote “ Max ” 

Mr. Hare will likely And that there are real griev¬ 
ances which will have to be remedied and not merely 
he ignored or slurred over and a patient listening to 
these grievances, and setting of them right will lead 


to peace; lull there is one man to whom no quarter 
must ho given, and that is the unscrupulous and un¬ 
it it riotio scoundrel who out of sheer devilment or from 
some sellisli motive of his own, gors about and sows 
seed* of dixcord between Hindus and Mahoinedans for 
(hr puriurn* of embarassing the Government and raking 
in pier to hivnudf. Such a virulent rascal ought'not 
to be tolerated for a moment. Tn Russia, they have a 
quick way of disposing of such human vermin. lam 
not an advocate of Russian methods in India, but the 
Government here have ample powers at their command 
for laying hold of and deporting undesirable persons 
and they should not be slow to put theso powers in 
operation when they can unerringly''lay their hands 
upon the cowardly miscreant. One such deportation 
wpuld be quite enough. (The italics are ours). 
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Now this is excellent, as a proof that one 
honest and cheerful European gentleman has 
nothing whatever to say to such doings. But 
beyond this, “ Max ” must not be surprised, if 
the Indian people concerned look at the affair 
from a point of view much graver than that of 
his own honest indignation. The lesson that 
is being taught -whether by ‘an unpatrio¬ 
tic scoundrel ’ or by others, to the East Bengal 
people, is that they must defend their own 
homes with their own lives. The outrages 
committed on women at Jamalpur and its 
neighbourhood within the last weeks, consti¬ 
tute a provocation which persons of foreign 
birth and alien civilisation may not perhaps 
be able to understand. It is a provocation 
which leaves the people concerned no option. 
It is useless to treat the question as one 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
aggressors in the case were simply local r/ooit- 
das and bndinashes, people as ready to be 
hired by one side as by the other Musalman 
families of the higher classes ma\ or may 
not significantly be exempted from the atten¬ 
tions of such for awhile. In any ease, their 
immunity could not last. They have as much 
interest as Hindus in the maintenance of order. 

The lesson the Indian people draw is one 
which would perhaps startle their rulers. 
There will be no accession of bitterness as 
between Hindus in general and Musalmans 
as a whole. Nor will undue importance be 
given to 4 unpatriotic scoundrels.’ A far 
deeper question is being raised in every bazaar 
and bathing-ghat, and the measures that are 
afoot may have more serious outcomes, the 
opinion that is rising may be more difficult to 
allay, than any now has the faintest chance of 
guessing. If authority has been unable to pro¬ 
tect, it will be no long time ere it finds itself 
unable to compel. Men whose honour has 
been stabbed, men whose heads have been 
brought to the dust, will laugh at threats. 
They are fast realising that it is to themselves, 
and not to the costly stipendiaries thay have 


maintained that women must look for protec¬ 
tion from dishonour, babes and women for 
safety. The opinion is already being expressed 
on all hands and being actively given effect to 
that every householder henceforth must be 
prepared to defend his own threshold. The 
youth are on fire with the notion, and per¬ 
fectly rightly too, that he who cannot use 
a weapon is not to bo reckoned as a gentle¬ 
man. Whoever is responsible for the recent 
disorders has set forces in motion whose end 
can only be dimly guessed at. It is an ill 
day for a man when he arrays against him¬ 
self all the finer sense of a country and a 
people. The higher classes may seem supine 
and smooth, but this is because the force by 
which they are moved is not hasty impulse, 
but consolidated opinion, not brutality, but 
mind, and mind is a vastly more potent wea¬ 
pon than force. 

From the Panjab too, comes news that is 
equally disquieting. Hard on the heels of the 
Punjabee trial have followed a series of mea¬ 
sures unprecedented in modern India, and 
here also the comment that occurs to us is 
one of gloom and warning. The rulers of the 
province seem to think that the temper of a 
Spanish hidalgo , with all its pride and courage 
and profound contempt for the lower orders, 
is to prove the panacea for political ill. They 
are deceived by the quietness and servility 
to which they have been accustomed. They do 
not know that men are transformed by ideas, 
and that for the plant of thought, there is no 
watering like repression, for the strengthen¬ 
ing of a cause, no aid like martyrdom. This 
is not the case, when there is mere insubor¬ 
dination. But it becomes true, the instant the 
man who opposes the bureaucracy conceives 
of himself as an apostle. To say that the 
people of the Panjab are simple and childlike, 
fit only to obey, is, in such an hour, no answer 
to the crisis. For this is precisely the temper 
that leads men to throw themselves upon for¬ 
lorn hopes. He will rule the Panjab success- 
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fully to-day, who can persuade the ruled that 
he is their leader. A Gladstone or a Bright 
might be able to do this. But the inquisitor, 
or the Philip II, will bring only disaster upon 
himself, and all about him, completing the 
work that Lord Ourzon, of all men, was the 
one to begin ! 

“ Lala Lajpat Ral simply becomes 

non eat." 

So chuckles the magnanimous Civil and 
Military Gazette at the sudden arrest and 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. But he does 
not become non est. Lajpat Rai removed 
from the scene of his fearless, self-sacrilicing 
and all-embracing labours becomes a much 
greater power in tire land than he ever was. 
His body is under arrest and removed to a 
distance, but “stone walls do not a prison 
make”,—his spirit walks abroad, inspiring 
all to righteous and fearless lives for the 
Kike of their beloved motherland. This is a 
distinct gain to the popular cause, inasmuch 
as prisons and deportation are losing their ter¬ 
rors, and glory instead of disgrace is coming 
to be associated with them. So that where 
formerly there were perhaps half a dozen men 
ready for the country’s cause to defy all the 
frowns of tyranny, there would now be scores. 
To arrest and deport a man without trial is 
barbarous, we will not say un-English, for it 
is becoming daily clearer that the methods 
of Government, just even in critical times, 
associated with the English name, are soon to 
he in India a myth. The American writer 
Thoreau said at the time when slavery existed 
in America that “ under a Government which 
imprisons any unjustly, tue true place for a 
just man is also a prison.” The British Indian 
Government is fast becoming a Government 
of this description. If it had any case against 
bala Lajpat Rai which would bear the light 
cf day, it should have tried him according to 
the established legal procedure. True he has 
been deported according to a regulation, but 
it was meant for other days and circumstances, 

12 


and judged by any just and civilized staudard 
it is the negation of all law. The defence put 
forward on behalf of the Government in some 
Anglo-Indian papers is that Government did 
not want to make a martyr of him, or give 
him the notoriety of a public trial, and so 
deported him. What a justification! And 
after all, is he not being considered a martyr, 
even by those Indians who do not belong 
to the class of extremist politicians to which 
he is said to belong ? Is he not now more 
famous, notorious if you like, than ever he was, 
though he was sufficiently well-known before 
all over India? Evidently Government has 
acted upon the malicious and cowardly slan¬ 
ders of backbiters or its secret police, giving 
way to a panic which is utterly unworthy of 
its boasted strength and inexplicable in any 
government that really is and believes itself to 
be beneficent and just. It is again a case of 
conscience making one a coward. Ostensibly 
this despotic measure has been adopted to 
allay unrest and discontent. But the step 
taken will only deepen the discontent, though 
external signs of unrest may not be visible on 
the surface for a short while. It is plain that 
Government somehow connected the Rawal¬ 
pindi riots witli Lala Lajpat Rai, but could not 
procure any evidence which would be consi¬ 
dered conclusive in a law court. But the con¬ 
nection of the Nawab Salimnlla of Dacca with 
the Oomilla riots, if not with other riots in 
East Bengal, is very much clearer. But these 
riots having been directed against the Hindus 
the Nawab has been rewarded. 

The mischief done, the property destroyed 
and the annoyance caused to Europeans in 
Lahore and Rawalpindi are a flea-bite com¬ 
pared to the state of utter anarchy that has 
prevailed in East Bengal for sometime past. 
Property worth lakhs has been looted and 
destroyed, houses burnt, men beaten and 
murdered, whole villages depopulated, and 
what is most atrocious, women ravished, 
almost under the very noses of European and 
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Indian officials who have proved themselves 
utterly unworthy of their hire. It lias been 
openly alleged day after day without any offi¬ 
cial contradiction that Government officials 
not only did nothing to help and protect the 
people, but in some cases acted as the leaders 
of the bands of ruffians in much of this devilry, 
and not only did they not promptly arrest 
the ruffians, but in some cases arrested the in¬ 
jured Hindus instead. (Belated arrests of the 
hooligans do not mend matters). And all the 
while the scoundrel or scoundrels responsible 
for this state of things were (and still are) 
abroad, though their published utterances and 
public proceedings were proof positive of 
their guilt. On the other hand in the Punjab, 
on mere suspicion, a leader of his people is 
deported without trial, a man who 
“was before the public, in the forefront of every 
movement for the good of Ins people educational, 
religions, social and political a man who was one in 
hundreds of thousands, and whom nobody over ac¬ 
cused of dark intentions or evil deeds, or anything 
approaching the shabby and the mean. " 

“A man so open-hearted and straightforward; so 
genial and disposed to be friendly to one and all with¬ 
out distinct ion of class or creed ; whose services were 
at public command no matter from what quarter it. 
came; of unsullied private character and spotless 
public career; whose life was ati open book that 
any one might pass and read; who loved light and 
to work in tin' light ; to whom nothing was so abhor¬ 
rent as tin* powers of darkness of tyranny and 
treachery, of persecution and perfidy.of bad faith and 
low association; who shunned the dark corners 
of dubious patriotism and always kept himself before 
the public gaze and in the sunlight of public criti¬ 
cism; how could such a man of open movements and 
open actions bring upon himself a blow' aimed in the 
dark, that in its terrible swiftness did not even allow 
him to lay bare his heart and show to all concerned 
how clean, how spotless, how devoid of mischievous 
thought or intent, in any shape whatever, it was ! " 

Tile lesson, therefore, that people will be 
inclined to draw is, if you agitate vigorously 
and effectively against the pet measures of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, i\ q., the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, if you set mi foot a movement 


calculated to touch the pocket of the shop¬ 
keeping Englishman, there will be all the 
horrors of anarchy let loose upon you ; but 
if anywhere the mob molest any person 
of a white skin, a leader of blameless life 
must be deported without a trial! As if 
any Indian gentleman could ever have any 
sympathy with ruffians. It is certain that 
the Punjab Government could not digest 
its defeat at the hands of the canal colony 
passive resisters who refused to pay the 
increased water-rate; and so it caught hold 
of some passing disturbances to make a scape¬ 
goat of Lajpat Rai, the most prominent 
figure in the Punjab : though the agrarian 
difficulties are its own creation. But his de¬ 
portation will create more unrest than the 
Government has yet imagined, not only in 
the Panjab, but throughout India. It is 
strange that even a British statesman of Mr. 
Morley’s calibre docs not. understand that the 
cure for unrest is not repression, but the re¬ 
moval of the causes of unrest. The India 
Office has now become irretrievably the grave 
of Mr. Morley’s reputation as a liberal states¬ 
man. We had long ceased to hope that he 
would do anything worth having for India, 
unless we could force his hands, which is 
under present circumstances impossible; but 
we never thought that he would consent to the 
Russiani/at ion of the Indian administration. 

Repression and Liberalism. 

In reply to questions on the subject of 
Lain La j pat Rai’s deportation in the House 
of Commons Mr. Morley took refuge in the 
time-honoured tyrant’s plea that any discus¬ 
sion of the subject, in Parliament or any 
division of opinion would weaken the autho¬ 
rity of the executive. Alas for liberalism 
that it should come to this! That was Sii 
Edward Grey’s plea in the Danshawi affair, it 
is repeated by Mr. Morley. But are exeeu* 
tive authorities infallible? Is there to be n< 
check over them ? No Parliamentary con 
trol? There ought to be, there must be 
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But how else, it* not by discussion and divi¬ 
sion ? In reply to a demand on the part of 
some members for the immediate repeal of 
tlie Regulation of 1818 under which Lala 
Lajpat Rai has been deported, Mr. Morley 
said his Government was determined not to 
strip the Indian Government of any weapon 
or law for the suppression of native disorders, 
“of which the mischief was enormous.” We 
understand the meaning of liberalism now. 
Liberal is only Tory writ large 1 . Let “native” 
disorders be suppressed b> all means. But is 
there no civilised method of doing so? And 
were the Jamalpur riots not “native” dis¬ 
orders? What has Mr. Morley done to suppress 
them? One act of repression follows an 
other in (puck succession. Lord Minto has 
issued an ordinance empowering provincial Go¬ 
vernments to practically deprive people of the 
right of public meeting in proclaimed areas. 
This is good. The mask is now thrown off. 
Wo are now privileged to see British rule 
in its native shape and hue. It is not of the 
people’s choosing that discontent must now 
seek dark corners. It bodes ill for both 
England and India. But we must make the 
best of a bad situation. The blow is aimed 
particularly at Swadeshism and boycott, and 
generally at the rising spirit of nationalism. 
If we have any life, repression would be our 
salvation. If we have not, repression or its 
opposite would be all the same to us. 

Anarchy in East Bengal. 

Some Anglo-Indian papers aver that in My- 
nicusing it was the Hindus that gave the 
provocation. Let it be granted. If so, why 
not detect the offending Hindus and punish 
them according to law? Are innocent men, 
and particularly women, to suffer for the. 
provocation supposed to have been given by 
unknown persons? Are we to suppose that 
henceforth for that provocation instead of 
the rule of law, there is to be utter anarchy 
and rampant ruffianism ? Where then does 


British authority come in ? What is its piace? 
We are often told tauntingly and threatening¬ 
ly by Anglo-Indians in answer to our demands 
for self-mle that if to-day the British were to 
withdraw from India, the fate of Indians 
would be horrible. The British have not. 
withdrawn from India; nay,their iron grip is 
apparently firmer than ever. And yet there 
is a state of things in My mousing which is 
in no respect less horrible than any stall? of 
anarchy that we have read of or can imagine. 
The tales of atrocities eommitted in Armenia 
or Russia stir the blood of the English people. 
But when sueli things happen in their own 
dominions, in India, why, are not the white 
men on the spot as just and merciful and 
infallible as angels, or perhaps more ? But 
we digress. If the Hindus of East Bengal can 
survive this anarchy, and thc\ will and must 
survive it, surely they will be able to survive? 
the withdrawal of the British. If the Govern¬ 
ment could not promptly put down anarchy, 
it is unwortln of respect and confidence and 
unworthy to rule; if it could protect, but did 
not, in spite of previous warning which was 
actually given, it is still more unworthy to 
bear sway over a population which it has 
disarmed and has thereby emasculated anil 
rendered defenceless. As a matter of fact the 
Hindus of East Bengal openly say that the,\ 
have no confidence in the Government. And 
confidence or no confidence, Nemesis dogs the 
steps of the rulers of a country where the cry 
of ravished women assails the skies all unheard 
like a cry in the wilderness. The mule popu¬ 
lation, too, of such a country must be worse 
than vermin if they cannot and do not risk 
their lives and all to safeguard the honour of 
their women. The whole affair is, in fact, 
most disgraceful to all the parties concerned: 
disgraceful to the local Hindus for the cowar¬ 
dice they have displayed in offering no resis¬ 
tance to the desecration of their temples and 
the destruction of the images of their gods 
and to the ravishing of their women; disgrace- 
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fill to the local Mussalman community for the 
large number of scoundrels that it contains; 
and disgraceful to the Government in whose 
territories such things could happen, uncheck¬ 
ed, for days and weeks. The local Hindus seem 
to have reserved all their energy for sending 
telegrams to the papers by the yard. People 
would have felt more respect for them if they 
had made as many scratches on the bodies of 
the ruffians with even their finger-nails, as 
they have done with their pens on paper. All 
honour to the two Mussalmans who have lost 
their lives in defending others, and to the two 
Hindu women at whose hands two ruffians 
have got their deserts. Their heroism sheds 
the ouly ray of light on these horrible and 
disgraceful incidents. 

What ppovoked the East Bengal 
ruffians. 

It has been stated by Anglo-Indians that 
the Swadeshi and boycott movement is the 
cause of provocation of the Musalman mob. 
Before discussing this assertion, we will ask 
a question. These same Anglo-Indians have 
also stated at various times that the boycott 
was a myth, that it was still-born, that it was 
on the wane, that it was a failure; and they 
have quoted figures from the trade-returns 
to support their statements. Now, what we 
want to know is, if these assertions be true, 
how can the other statement be also true? 
If the boycott exists only in name, how can 
it provoke people? If it be a myth, a failure, 
it cannot have touched anybody’s pockets, 
including the pockets of Muhammadan traders 
dealing in English goods, and, therefore, it can 
never have been a cause of provocation. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the movement con¬ 
cerning itself as it does mainly with cloth and 
sugar, has benefited Musalmans more than 
Hindus. For in East Bengal the number of 
Musalman weavers is far larger than that of 
Hindu weavers. In Jarnalpur itself, the place 
where ruffianism commenced, there are 1,110 
Musalman weavers against 355 Hindu weavers. 


And the Musalman agricultural population is 
vastly larger in that province than the Hindu. 
So that an increase in the area under the 
cotton or the sugarcane crop will certainly 
benefit the former community more than 
the latter. 

These Anglo-Indian assertions, therefore, 
will not hold water. Nor is it at all probable 
that the Hindus can have persecuted the 
Muhammadans. Per the latter vastly out¬ 
number the former, and have proved that 
they can take care of themselves. Moreover, 
Hindu-Musalman relations in East Bengal 
have never been strained. Even now the 
better class Muhammadans condemn the 
excesses of their ruffianly co-religionists as 
strongly as the Hindus. As proof conclusive 
of tiie good relations subsisting between the 
two communities until almost the other day, 
may be adduced the fact that during the 
flood and famine last year the Musalman 
peasantry and labourers received from their 
Hindu brethren the largest amount of help. 
And it is the Hindu young men who are the 
most active Swadeshists and boycotters who 
worked hardest to give relief to the sufferers. 
Those evil-minded Musalmans who have 
been busiest in stirring up race-hatred, have, 
on the other hand, never moved a finger to 
help their famine-stricken co-religionists. The 
fact is, the arch offenders in this campaign 
of exciting race-hatred are Lord Gurzon, 
Sir B. Fuller and his favourite subordi¬ 
nates, Mr. L. Hare, the Nawab Salimulla 
and his clique, including the authors of the 
Red Pamphlet, a section of the Anglo-In¬ 
dian press and some unscrupulous Bengali 
Musalman papers in Bengal. But there is no 
one to bring them to book. Evidently, as 
the Pntijabee trial shows, if Europeans kill or 
murder “ Natives, ” that does not excite race¬ 
hatred ; but if a journalist ventures honestly 
to comment on such cases, he is held to ex¬ 
cite race-hatred. The act is not criminal, the 
comment is. Exciting hatred or the fury of 
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the mob against the Hindus, as the Bengali 
Musalman papers Mihir o Sudlmkar and Mos¬ 
lem Snhvid have been doing, is not criminal, 
too. For are not the Hindus as a race, 
either negligible, or non est , or worthy of 
any treatment ? If we take it for granted 
that Government had good grounds for in¬ 
ferring from the annoyance caused and dam¬ 
age done to a few Europeans that these were 
the premonitions of a bloody rising or its like, 
and, therefore, took prompt and decisive steps 
to meet the emergency, how shall we explain 
its indifference to, or incapacity or delatori- 
ness in suppressing organised robbery, murder 
and rape in East Bengal ? Was a cynical 
contempt for the Bengali Hindu who talks and 
writes but does not strike at the bottom of 
the different attitudes of Government in the 
two Provinces V Or shall it be justifiable to 
suppose that Government thinks the boycott¬ 
ing and anti-partitionist Hindu has been 
rightly served V Or shall we think that the 
Englishman is chivalrous only in the case of 
white women, but does not care how many 
“ native ” women are outraged ? We know 
everyone of these suppositions will be repu¬ 
diated, but an explanation of the different 
attitudes of Government noted above would 
still be wanting.. 

The Bengal Partition and efficiency. 

One of the grounds on which the partition 
of Bengal was supported and effected was 
administrative efficiency. It is a fine phrase. 
But can even the most brazen-faced among 
the supporters of that detestable measure 
now assert that it has produced administra¬ 
tive efficiency ? It has been a great engine 
of oppression and a potent instrument of race 
jealousy, though happily the better class Mus¬ 
sulmans are still uninfected and probably will 
remain so in spite of bureaucratic efforts to 
the contrary. For, as we have said in our first 
note, the outbreak of hooliganism in East 
Bengal is not an interracial feud. 


Krishna and Sisupal. 

During the Rajasuya Yajna of Yudhish- 
thira all the kings of India assembled./at Has- 
tinapur. Jn Hie Yajna-yriliu or Hall of Sacri¬ 
fice Bhishimt asked Yudhishthira to show res¬ 
pect to all kings assembled there by offering 
them flower-garlands. But the custom was 
to give a garland first to the most important 
personage among the guests. Yudhishthira 
asked Bhishma to whom he should give the 
highest honour. Bhishma’s opinion was, 4 who 
but Krishna is worthy of such honour ?’ On 
this Sisupal, Krishna’s lifelong rival, became 
enraged and began calling him bad names and 
uttering insulting language to Krishna, Bhish- 
ma and Yudhishthira. 

This scene of the Mahabharata is depict¬ 
ed in this picture. Sisupal is standing on the 
step of a dais on which is seated Bhishma. 
Being stung to the quick at Sisupal’s insolent 
language Bhiina and Sahadeva are rushing 
forward from opposite directions to punish 
his insolence. In front is seated Krishna, quite 
composed and calm, and is restraining Saha¬ 
deva from the affray with a smiling face. It 
is to bo noticed that in no picture of his has 
Ravi Varma painted Krishna with a dark 
complexion. 

0. B. 

The Melon-eaters. 

The picture of the Melon-eaters repro¬ 
duced in this number is one of the best paint¬ 
ed by the famous Spanish artist Murillo. The 
original painting forms the richest treasure 
iu the Pinaeotheca or picture-gallery of Mu¬ 
nich. On a hot summer-day, as we are 
having now in our province, two street-boys 
are eating melons with great relish. Their 
dog would also like to have a share iu their 
feast. Was ever prince happier ? 

Buddha and Sujata. 

Sujata, the wife of a rich land-holder of 
Senani, the village near which Buddha sat 
meditating under a banyan tree, had vowed an 
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offering of food to the wood-god, if she should 
bear a soil. A beauteous boy was born to lier 
and when the child was three months old she 
went to the wood-god’s shrine with dainty 
victuals for the God in -her hand. She mis¬ 
took Buddha for the wood-god, made obei¬ 
sance to him, and placed the food before him; 
“and he ate, speaking no word, while the 
glad mother stood in reverence apart.” 

“Art thou in done t the (JoUV” she lowly asked, 
“ And hath my gift found favour ?” 

But Uuddliu said, 

“ What is it thou dost bring me ’! " 

Sujata made a suitable answer; and Buddha 
said: 

“ Long he* thy Idiss ! 

And lightly fall on him the load of life ! 

Por thou hast hoi pen mo who am no (iod, 

But one, t hy Brother ; heretofore a Prince 

And now a wanderer, seeking night and rla\ 

These six hard years that light which somewhere 

shines 

To lighten all men's darkness, if they knew! ” 

This scene has been depicted by Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore in his picture of 
Buddha and Sujata. For the whole of this 
beautiful episode, see Book Vl of The LUjht of 
Asia by Edwin Arnold. 

Caste and nation-building* in India. 

When Buddha taught the people, there was 
no railway, no telegraph, no printing press in 
India. Why and how is it then that Buddhism 
spread like wild-lire within a comparatively 
short time throughout the length and breadth 
of India? An answer to this question will be 
suggested hen*. Buddha was sincere and hon¬ 
est and possessed the courage of his convictions. 
His was the greatest renunciation the world 
has ever witnessed; and Ik* did what he 
preached, lie protested against Brahmanism, 
the corrupt Brahmanism of his day, given 
to bloody sacrifices or rather torturing of in¬ 
nocent and dumb animals and the observance 
of artificial social distinctions known as 
caste. He preached the gospel of love and 
brotherhood of man to the poor people, to 


the outcasts of the Hindu Society, and as 
he had the moral courage to practise what 
he preached, and to recognise the rights of 
the outcasts, lie was successful in his mis¬ 
sion. Those who were in darkness saw the 
light that was shining brightly in Buddha. 
They were depressed and downtrodden, and 
they recognised in Buddha their deliverer and 
saviour. It was thus that they followed his 
standard 

Leaving aside the magnetism of the per¬ 
sonality of Buddha, the method which he 
adopted in preaching his gospel to the people 
was the correct one. The Brahmanism of 
his day was a religion of the classes and 
took no account of the masses. Before his 
time nothing had been done to elevate 
and educate the masses, for in the social 
polity of the pre-Buddhistic period, the masses 
did not count for anything. They did not re¬ 
ceive any religious instruction because all the 
religious lore of the Hindus was locked up in 
Sanskrit which none but the twice-born were 
allowed to learn. And how zealously this or¬ 
dinance was practised may be understood 
from that episode recorded in the Ramayaua, 
which represents the mild and truthful Rama 
as taking the life of a Sitdra for no other 
crime than that of the latter’s practising 
certain religious ceremonies which according 
to the notions of the people of that age none 
but t^e twice-born had the right to perform. 

Buddha protested against these abuses of 
class privileges and tried to accord to the 
depressed classes the rights of man. Here lay 
the secret of his success. To reach the mass¬ 
es, to make them understand his gospel of 
love, he preached to them not in the language 
of the learned, not in Sanskrit, but in the 
language of the people -the Prakrit or Pali as 
it was then called. And he succeeded. 

If Lidia ever presented the spectacle of 
a nation in that sense in which that word is 
understood in Western countries, it was in 
that period when Buddhism was at its zenith 
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tn this country, [f we analyse the causes 
which contributed to the success of the build¬ 
ing of the Indian Nation in that period, we 
shall find the main cause in the abolition of 
the rigor of the caste system and hence in 
the elevation of the depressed classes. 

ft is a law in physics that when we 
want to heat a liquid mass, so that the 
whole of it may be heated, we apply the heat 
not to the top, but to its bottom. The phe¬ 
nomenon which is noticed on the application 
of heat to a liquid is known in physics as 
convection . The particles at the bottom 
being heated, rise to the top and those at the 
top go down to the bottom, it is by this 
interchange of particles by means of con- 
vcction , that the whole mass becomes heated. 
Similarly, a movement to be a success must 
follow this law of physics. Those who are 
in the lowest stratum of society should be 
approached ; they must be brought to the sur¬ 
face first by means of convection. Unless 
that is done, unless the depressed classes are 
elevated, there is no prospect of nation-build¬ 
ing in India. Tf those men who are loudest 
in talk, are sincere, they should do what 
Kuddha did. They should sacrifice their ease 
and comfort and aristocratic style of living 
and take to the methods of Buddha. Buddha 
was born a prince and by sacrificing his 
kingdom he succeeded in his divine mission. 
He did not believe in the classes. He elevated 
the depressed people. He spoke to the people 
in the language which they understood and 
not in the learned Sanskrit. 

Nation-building in India can never be an 
accomplished fact unless and until the depress¬ 
ed classes are accorded the rights of man, 
and every attempt be made to bring them 
to the surface. Hence the great necessity of 
the abolition of the caste system. Unless 
this evil is got rid of, no thorough reform in 
any direction in India is possible -no reform 
whatever, whether political, social or. reli¬ 
gious. 


We need not dilate on the necessity of 
approaching the people through the medium 
of their own language. Now-a-days, most of 
our leaders try to gain proficiency in speaking 
and writing onl.\ in English. But writing or 
speaking only in English will not contribute 
much to nation-building. To reach the masses, 
our vernaculars must be cultivated. Unless wo 
do that, we shall not be able to influence the 
masses, who form the backbone of the nation. 

Indians in the South African Colonies. 

Last month a public meeting of the Indian 
residents was held in Madras to express 
sympathy with the resentment against the 
persecution of Indians in the South African 
Colonies. Mr. G. Subramania fyer moved the 
following resolution: 

That in view of the persistent emel persecution 
to which our countrymen in the South African Polo¬ 
nies are subjected, and also to Hie fact that his 
Majesty's (lovernment has declined to disallow 
tin* Asiatic Ordinance in the Transvaal, this meeting 
records its opinion that, no inhabitant of such Colo¬ 
nics, us lias refused to treat Indians on a footing of 
equality, should bo allowed to enter Civil or Military 
service in India. 

That no such inhabitant should be permitted to 
acquire land or establish plantations in this country, 
or enjoy any of the benefits of labour legislation, and 
that such of them as are here already, he allowed to 
do the above only on certain restrictive conditions. 
This meeting further resolves that the public of 
India be exhorted to employ more lagely, more rigo¬ 
rously, than at present, the weapon of boycott as a 
means of retaliation on the Polonies. 

This is nothing more than what every self- 
respecting nation would do under the circum¬ 
stances. Of course our Government not being 
a national Government, its sense of self-res¬ 
pect does not coincide with ours. Our de¬ 
mands will not, therefore, be given a hearing. 
That is certain. But nevertheless it is right 
and proper to forrnnlate them. 

Officials. 

Our officials, both European and Indian, 
having human hearts, are capable of self- 
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improvement. So we hope they will not take 
it amisa if we ask them to ponder on the 
following passage from Count Leo Tolstoy’s 
“ Rusurecution” : 

“ Olttcials are impermeable to the feeling* of huma¬ 
nity a* this paved earth is impermeable to the rain. 
Perhaps it is necessary to pave slopes with stones, 
but it is sid to look at eirbh deprived of vegetation, 
when it /night be yielding corn, grass, bushes, or 
trees, <&c. And it is the same thing with men. 
Perhaps these governors, inspectors, policemen are 
needed; but it is terrible to see men deprived of the 
chief human attribute; love and sympathy for one 
another. The thing is, that, these people acknowledge 
as law what is not law, and do not acknowledge 


as law at all, the eternal, immutable law written by 
God in the hearts of men. They are terrible, moro 
terrible than robbers. A robber might, after all, feel 
pity, but they can feel no pity, they are inured 
against pity as these stones are against vegetation. 

“ There is a kind of business, called Government 
service, which allows men to treat, other men as 
things without having human brotherly relations 
with them; and that they should be so linked together 
by this Government service that the responsibility 
for the results of their deeds should not fall on 
any one of them individually. It all lies in the fact 
that men think there are circumstances when one may 
deal with human beings without love. But there aro 
no such circumstances.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH 

Key to interpret the Veda , by I’rofessor R. R. Bhaya- 
wat, St. Xaviers' (hdle </e, Bombay ; pp (jd : price 
eight annas. 

The object of the author is to prove that the 
Devas, Asuras, Ac, were originally tubes of men. 
Prof, Bhagawat has quoted many passages from the 
Rig Veda, but what lie has been aide to prove is that 
the name ‘Deva’ was sometimes applied to Rishis and 
the name A sura to their enemies, as in the following 
passage: “May we, the Devas, thus overpower the 
Asuras ! ” Rv. x. 4. Prom this it does not follow 
that the Devas and Asuras were two tribes of men. 
Our interpretation is that the worshippers of the. 
Devas were sometimes called Devas and the worship¬ 
pers of the Asuras, Asuras. Ju the A vesta we find 
that tie worshipper of Ahura-Mazda is to declare :— 

“I cease to lie a Deva (Nai siiui Daevo). I profess 
to be a Mazda-worshipper of tho order of Zarathus- 
tra ” (Yasna. xii. i). 

So they were two religious sects and not tribes of 
men 

It is contended that 1 Sisna-deva,’ ‘ Mura-deva’, * Sura- 
deva’ were divisions of a particular tribe named the 


Deva These words are not. in the ‘ Karmadharaya 
Samos a as the Professor takes them to be, but these 
are examples of * Bahu-vrihi Samasa.' “ Sisnadeva ” 
means those persons whose Deva or God was Sisna 
(Phallus) i. e , Phallic worshippers The other 
woids should be similarly interpreted. Even in tin* 
Upanishads we meet with similar compounds as 
Ritri-deca , Matti-dera Atilht-deva ( Tait. 1 . 21). 

The Professor further says that Brahmans and 
Rishis were alsn names of different tribes of men, but 
these mistakes are too glazing to need refutation. 

We are also told Mitra, Yanina, Agni, Asvins, Soma, 
Yayu, Dsha, Ap, Ac . were all names of particular 
individuals It appears that, our author has completely 
failed to grasp the moaning of the Yedic texts. Tie 
has taken in a literal sense what are really poetic 
expressions of devout souls. When a worshipper 
won a victory, he might justly sing that bis gods 
fought for him -nay, he saw them fighting for him. 
When a Rishi said that he and Varuna embarked to¬ 
gether -this does not mean that a person named Varu¬ 
na accompanied him, but simply that the Rishi felt 
the presence of the god at the time. It should further 
be borne in mind that man creates gods after his own 
image and describes them as if they were men. From 
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this anthropomorphic character of the gods we should 
not conclude that they were really human beings. 

Tilt 1 Asvins are taken to be joint rulers of a tribe 
called ‘Asva! This tribe is said to have been polvan- 
drous simply because the two Asvins had one wife 
named Sury vil Here Max Muller’s theory seems to be 
correct. The Asvins are Day and Night, or rather the 
gods of Day and Night, and as the sun moves between 
Day and Night, it may practically be called their wife. 
Hence the feminine form of the Sun—Survya 

That gods aie but deified men is not a new theory 
nml Mr. Hhagawat has tried to revive this theory and 
establish it from the Hymns of the Vedas But he has 
<|iinted only those passages which describe the charac¬ 
ter of gods anthrcpomnrphieally, and in manv cases his 
conclusions are based on obscure passages 

The Professor has writtten a learned treatise, but 
we cannot accept his interpretations and conclusions 

m r (i. 

The Deceani lhahman. 

This is a pamphlet written by the same authoi and is 
being distributed grabs. The tract is very interesting 
and contains useful information regarding the Deceani 
Brahman. 'There was a time when the Brahman 
class, with the next three, formed a compact whole, 
.md there were no discordant elements in society. 
The higher classes had no objection to (lining with 
the Sudras. But everything changed with the rise of 
•Jainism. The doctrine of Ahinsa [not killing] destroyed 
the enviable harmony prevailing among the four classes 
“ The breach thus caused in the camp for the first 
time by the bursting ol the bomb of Ahinsa (!) was 
in all likelihood the beginning of the caste system 
‘ The two castes formed just at the beginning of Hindu¬ 
ism were the vegetarian and tin non-vegetarian,’and 
‘under the slow working of the dogma of ‘ Ahinsa ’ the 
nation has been split up into the several sub-castes as 
we find them to-day.’ The author exhorts the Deceani 
Brahmans to do away with the caste system and throws 
out a few hints as to the method of procedure. This 
is the sum and substance of the pamphlet. 

The theory of Mr, Bhagawat is a novel one, but it 
will not stand the test of criticism. 

M. C. O. 
13 


Adam Smith , by F. W. Uirst {Englishmen of Letters 
New Scries). 

When Mr. John Morlev first designed the Seiies of 
Englishmen of Letters, and drew up a sc,loot list of 
authors who are the contemporaries of all ages bv 
virtue of their style, or thought, or subject-matter, lie 
pei haps little dreamt that, a time would come when 
writers of indifferent worth and inferior significance 
would be indiscriminately included and monographs 
on them exceeding tin 1 prescribed limits would be flung 
about Kverv season the publishers make new an¬ 
nouncements, and the not being spiead wide all sorts 
of mediocrities have conn* in The oiigiual plan of 
Mr John Morlev to admit, only authors who have 
climbed the steep path leading to the temple of fame 
has been discarded, and ariaugcmciits have been 
blindly made to peipetunto the memoiy of those whoso 
repose in the vaults of oblivion the world is loth to 
disturb, bor instance, we have read the lives of 
f’rabbe and Thomas Moore, whose poetry judged by 
the canons of modern criticism appeals frigid and 
jejuni* 'The ferocious icalism of the one, and the 
lyrical taw driues* of the other so much .appreciated 
during their day an* things which readers of the pre¬ 
sent generation can never bring themselves to relish 

-and yet both the poets have each about «()(> pages 
devoted to their works by writers who have made it 
clear from the very beginning that they arc* dealing 
with literary nullities whose harp-strings are much too 
mouldered to make* any articulate music to set our 
pulses athroh 

In looking through the present, volume we have been 
agreeably employed. Adam Smith, though not a 
master figure in literature, is the bearer of what has 
been called a world-moving idea, which has changed 
the financial basis of every civilised Government 

Mr. Hirst treats of the salient features of Smith’s life 
with an unsurpassable lucidity and has woven in apt 
anecdotes to enliven his pages. “ The store is rich 
and the steward is bounteous.” Mr. Hirst’s style never 
shows any traces of rhetoric of the lower sort, and he 
is never open to the charge of being a lawless architect 
of reckless phraseology. His remarks about Smith’s 
works do not certainly constitute any elaborate and 
far-reaching criticism but are rather in the nature of 
a running commentary to help and rducidate the chief 
points. The most refreshing chapter is on “ The 
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Wealth of Nations and its t ’ritics ”, and some of the 
passages are full of genuine eloquence. There is no 
strain of sensational hero-worship in Mr. Hirst’s nerves 
We, therefore, make no apology forgiving below one 
or two extracts : 

“How initth.it the Wtallh t>] \atwns is still lead and Htudied 
and quoted as il it had been published ^esleiday i How is it that 
iiritirth HtateHinen fmm Pitt to t lladstono should have sought authoiity 
in the name pages v Altei all, the question wo aie asking is a wider 
one Why is this one of the gieat Ixioks of the woild? We would 
like to say simply It is the woild’s veidiet, take it or not as you 
like; hut whet hot >ou like u or not it stands. One eannot argue 
with imisois.il consent So f.n fiom l>eing an isolated study 

of abrttiaet doctrines, political economy is tirated hum lirst to last 
as a branch of the study ol mankind, a cnticism of then manneis 
and customs, of national lustoiy, admimstiation and law Kven when 
Hilonomg a hattery 01 throwing up a oounler-woik he ih \eiy seldom 
disputatious 01 doeliinal . . Their is no nearer]ow ol then 

attractions and deteiient teiminology Happing o\n the pages to 
warn men oil a dismal science The law’s of wealth unfold them 
Helves like the incidents in ,i well-laid plot It was leit loi his 
HueeesKors to show how dull economies might he. and how suitable 
for the empty class-room of an endowed cb.m.” 

fn another place Mr. Hirst, goes on to s.iv 

“But Smith took no narrow 01 penuiimis view of national econo¬ 
my He did not piizc limit foi its own sike Like Buiko and 
Oobdrn, be valued fi ng.ibty in nations as a safeguaid against vviong- 
doing, a prune souieo ol seem ity and independence, and a perpetual 
cheek upon the lust of conquest and aggiandiseinent that so often 
lurks undei the respectable iiinloini of a inission.iiy civilisation \s 
he deseidies the diseovrnes of the New Woild and tin* beginnings 
of modem empire, a poignant epithet in a binning phiaso lells the 
lesHoti of many .1 tomautic seiamble foi the llcece that was so seldom 
golden, of many a eiedulous hunt lot a Ingitive K 1 dorado 

The last paragraph of the hook is thus rounded off ; 

“ Of Ins eontempoiaries, the ncaiest peiliaps in spmt aie Tmgot 
and the youngei Burke, tin* Ibuko of the \menean Revolution and 
of Free Trude and Kcouomieal Refoim. But Btuke and even Turgot 
weio in a sense men of the past. Though their ladianoo can never 
fade, their inlluimeo wanes But Smith has issued from the seclusion 
of a professorship of morals, fioin the drudgery of a commissioner- 
ship of customs, to sit in the council-chamber of princes His word 
has rung through the study to the platform. It lias lieen proclaimed 
by the agitator, conned by the statesman, and printed m a thousand 
Btatutes.” 

The book has been brightly written as the above 
extracts would show, and though we shall not go so 
far as to say that the author has made any substantial 
contribution to the science of Political Ecoir.iny which 
Adam Smith has decked with so many points of light, 
we must unhesitatingly pronounce it to be one of the 
most readable in the New Seiies. 

Ghazipur. Hira Lai* Chatterji. 


URDU 

Dunya ke nau Mahapurush or The Nine Great Men 
of the world, by Mr. Dewan Chand , M. A., Professor 
D. A.-V., College, Lahore (Price five annas). 

In this little book Mr. Dewan (/hand has brought 
together the lives and sayings of nine great men, two 
(i.e., Socrates and Epictetus) from Europe, two (i e., 
Kranklin and Garfield) from America, and live, (i.e., 
Ramchandra, Yudhishthira, Puddha, Guru Govind 
Singh and Swami Dayanand) from India. The idea of 
making the lives of really good and great men of this 
as well as foreign countries familiar to our non- 
English knowing countrymen, through the medium 
of their own \crnacidar, is a happy one, but it has not 
been happily executed. Eirst, as to the selection of 
great men and the way in which the lives have been 
written We think that in his selection Mr Dewan 
Chand has been more than partial to his own country 
and less than fair to the rest of the world, lie has 
chosen live of his nine heroes front India, but modern 
Europe, the great and mighty world of Islam and the 
regions of China and Japan are entirely unrepresented 
As he gives to his hook the title of Nine Great Men of 
the World, this is hardly just Moreover, in choosing 
Garlield instead of Lincoln as one of the two represen¬ 
tative Americans, we think, lie has again made a 
mistake. Apart fiom these mistakes of selection his 
method of describing the lives of his heroes is not at 
all interesting. The nariative of facts is bald and 
meagre, while such as it is, Mr. Dewan Chand has 
made it too didactic. The moral of a biography or 
of a story should spring naturally out of it and ought 
not to be obtruded constantly on the attention of the 
reader. 

As for the language of the book, it can by no stretch 
of imagination be called literary: it bristles from 
beginning to end with Punjabi provincialisms and 
with imidiomatic and barbarous translations of Eng¬ 
lish expressions. It is true that Mr. Dewan Chand 
has tried to disarm criticism to a certain extent by 
saying in the preface that he does not know better 
Urdu; but this explanation can be hardly deemed 
sufficient. Every author is responsible for the purity 
of the lauguage which he uses, and we are sorry that 
in writing books in Urdu our Punjabi friends depend 
top much upon their own “ current ” language and do 
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•not. take the trouble of studying the old masters and 
drinking copious draughts from the well of Urdu 
undefiled For such a hook as Mr. Dewan Ohand’s- 
both as regards matter and language —there exists a 
very good model in Urdu, the first two parts of Qisas 
Rind, and we hope that when Mr. Dewan Dliand 
makes his next effort in this direction, he will try, in 
some measure at least, to imitate those charmingly- 
written sketches. 

M. £ 

Buddha Deva ji h ; Smcaneh Umri (The Life of (Jau- 
tama Buddha), by Prakash Deva ji, in three parts — 
printed at the Hi fall Am Steam Press, Lahore, 
Price lie. 1 

This is a short but well-written biography of the 
founder of Buddhism written by Mr Prakash l leva, 
a Brahmo missionary. Such books are a welcome 
addition to Urdu literature for they help in the 
diffusion of light by acquainting our ignorant 
orthodox friends with the facts of their own old 
Protestant movements, movements of which the 
present reform movement is the legitimate successor. 
The hook is written in a simple and vigorous style, 
hut the language is hardly liteiary. It. presents a 
very good sample of that hhhichri style of Urdu, 
which some Arya Sainaji writers have created in the 
Punjab and against which wo think it our duty to 
protest. Another defect which we wisli to point out 
is the absence of the critical spirit in the sifting of 
fads. Ancient biographical literature whether Hindu, 
Buddhistic or Jain, teems with the marvellous, and 
it is the duty of all modern writers to winnow for 
the golden grains and to accept only those facts which 
stand the test of rational criticism. We hope to see 
improvements in both these respects if another edition 
of the book is called for. 

M. Z. 

1. Sukhundan-i-Faras, by Maulana Azad. Mujid-i - 
Am Pres8, Lahore. Rs. 2-8-0 

2. Qand-i-Parsi , by the same author. Newalhishore 
Oas Printing Works, Lahore. 8 annas . 

3. Maktoobat-i-Azad (Letters of Azad). Makhzan 
Press Agency , Lahore. 6£ annas. 


Wo do not think that there is any genuine lover 
of Uidn who does not love Azad aud his writings, and 
it is with great pleasure that we welcome the new. 
edition of that author’s works which is beihg issued 
from Lahoie lie is one of the few, very few, writers 
of really good Urdu prose, and his style though simple, 
easy and natural, is withal full of many beautiful 
images, happy phrases and charming conceits, which 
show tin* hand of the master. A/aid ham lies the Urdu 
language, as one to the manner born, alike in prose 
and verse, and though the credit ol reforming Urdu 
literature is given by a certain school to Maulana 
Hali, w v think that it belongs rightly to A/ad. His 
style is free alike from the dignified dullness of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, and from the men¬ 
tal debauchery in which many of tins present day 
fiction writers like to indulge. The artificial diction, 
the false allegories, the meaningless antitheses and 
the barren rhymes which the taste of the pre-mutiny 
literary world approved, are not allowed to encumber 
A/.ad’s style, but in their place we find in it a fresh¬ 
ness, a sincerity and a direct and fertile return to 
Nature which is truly exhilarating. Suhhnndan-i- 
Fam*j the first of the books under review, consists 
of two parts, [n the first, Azad deals with the philo¬ 
logy of the Persian language, a language which he 
knew as well as he knew his own native Urdu and 
which he loved with all the fervour of his ardent 
nature, and deals with such a dry subject in such a 
popular and interesting manner that even a beginner 
may follow him with ease and pleasure. Ho traces 
the common ancestry of the Persians and the Hindus 
and discusses the similarity in their manners, customs 
and religion with the impartiality, the breadth of 
view and the knowledge of a real critic. His compa¬ 
rative analysis of Persian and Sanskrit words and his 
explanation of many philological difficulties which 
had puzzled several generations of Persian Lexicogra¬ 
phers because they were utterly ignorant of Sanskrit 
and, refusing to see beyond their noses, tried to explain 
everything by the help of Arabic, are as happy as 
they are convincing. He opened a vast field of inquiry, 
and though it has been neglected by those who came 
after him, yet their neglect and ignorance cannot 
affect the credit which belongs to A/ad. In the second 
part the author deals with the history of Persian Lite¬ 
rature and explains in his own beautiful way the 
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modifications which it had undergone under different 
influences -geographical, religious, social and political. 
A/iftd i"iey to bring out prominently the native strength 
and beauty of the Persian tongue and proves that as 
compared to Arabic it is neither so weak nor so poor 
as many people seem to imagine. It is i eg reliable 
that Azad could not biing Ids account down to the 
present, day and give us a description ol the Peisian 
literary Renaissance of the Nineteenth century. Hut 
incomplete as it is, it. is one of the finest, books extant 
in Urdu literature, alike in its matter and manner It 
deals with subjects - philology and literary criticism 
which were till then quite unknown to the 1 rdu- 
reading public and is wiitten in a style which is 
alike the admiration and despair of his imitators. 

(Jand-i-Farsi is an elementary book wntteu with the 
object of teaching that language, as it is spoken m 
its native home, to the poeple of Hindustan. Peisian 
was for many centuries the literary language ol the 
ruling race in India, and Indian authors and poets 
have written much in that language which the 
world will not willingly let die Hut being trans¬ 
planted from its native home, it ceased to grow after 
a time and got stereotyped The way in which it was 
taught and learnt in our mahhtabs and the way in 
which it is taught and learnt in our schools, reminds 
one of those deplorable defects and errors in the teach¬ 
ing of classical and foreign languages in England, of 
which one reads in English educational books. It was 
to cure this defect and to teach Persian as it is 
spoken that this bright, little book was written. The 
author in addition to his excellent education in 
Peisian had the advantage of living lor a consi¬ 
derable time in Persia and he has dealt admirably 
with his subject. The last book* in our list is 
a collection of the letters of Azad which at first 
-appeared in the makhzan and are now published in 


book-form with an introduction by Jahb. Their 
charming style, their literary grace, their naturalness 
and theii dramatic touch reminds one of that prince 
of Urdu letter-writers, Ohalib. We hope and trust 
that among the heaps of trash which is being pub¬ 
lished day after day under the guise of Urdu lit¬ 
erature, the genuine literacy gems of Maulana Azad 
will not fail to be appieciated even by a reading 
public which levels in fifth-rate translations of 
misavouFV English novels. 

M. X. 
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My Pictures 

By RABINDRANATH TAOORK 

(The right of reproducing or translating the whole or any part of this article is reserved.) 


W HEN, at the ago of lives I was 
compelled to learn and to repeat 
the lessons from my text-book I had 
the notion that literature had its mysterious 
manifestation on the printed pages, that it 
represented some supernatural tyranny of 
an immaculate perfection. Such a despairing 
feeling of awe was dissipated from my mind 
when by chance I discovered in my own 
person that verse making was not beyond 
the range of an untrained mind and totter¬ 
ing handwriting. Since then my sole 
medium of expression has been words, 

followed at sixteen by music, which also 
came to me as a surprise;. 

In the meanwhile the modern art move¬ 
ment following the line of the oriental 
tradition was started by my nephew 
Abanindranath. I watched his activities with 
an envious mood of self-diffidence, being 
thoroughly convinced that my fate had 
refused me passport across the strict boun¬ 
daries of letters. 

But one thing which is common to all 
arts is the principle of rhythm which trans¬ 
forms inert materials into living creations. 
My instinct for it and my training in its 
use led me to know that lines and colours 
in art are no carriers of information, they 
seek their rhythmic incarnation in pictures. 
Their ultimate purpose is not to illustrate 


or to copy some outer fact or inner vision, 
but to evolve a harmonious wholeness which 
finds its passage through our eyesight into 
our imagination. Tt neither questions our 
mind for meaning nor burdens it with un¬ 
meaningness, for it is, above all, meaning. 

Desultory lines obstruct the freedom of 
our vision with the inertia of their irrelevance. 
They do not move with the great march of 
all things. They have no justification to 
exist and therefore they rouse up against 
them their surroundings, they perpetually 

disturb peace. For this reason the scattered 
scratches and corrections in my manuscripts 
cause me annoyance. They represent 

regrettable mischance, like a gapingly foolish 
crowd stuck in a wrong place undecided as 
to how or where to move on. But if the 
spirit of a dance is inspired in the heart of 
that crowd the unrelated many would tind a 
perfect unity and be relieved of its hesitation 
between to be and not to be. T try to make 
my corrections dance, connect them in a 

rhythmic relationship and transform 

accumulation into adornment. 

This has been my unconscious training in 
drawing. I tind disinterested pleasure in 
this work of reclamation, often giving to it 
more time and care than to my -immediate 
duty in literature that has the sole claim 
upon my attention, often aspiring to a 
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permanent recognition from the world. It 
interests me deeply to watch how lines find 
their ligand character as their connection 
with eacn'other develops in varied cadences 
and how they begin to speak in gesticula¬ 
tions. I can imagine the universe to he a 
universe of lines which in their movements 
and combinations pass on their signals of 
existence along the interminable chain of 
moments. The rocks and clouds, the trees, 


tho water-falls, the dance of the fiery orbs, 
tho endless procession of life send up across 
silent eternity and limitless space a symphony 
of gestures with which mingles tho dumb 
wail of lines that are widowed gypsies 
roaming about for a chance union of 
fulfilment. 

In the manuscript of creation there occur 
erring lines and erasures, solitary incongrui¬ 


ties, standing against the world principle of 
beauty and balance, carrying perpetual con¬ 
demnation. They offer problems and therefore 
material to the Visvalcanna, the Great Artist, 
for they are the sinners whose obstreperous 
individualism has to be modulated into a new 
variation of universal concord. 

And this was my experience with tho 
casualties in my manuscripts, when tho 
vagaries of tho ostracized mistakes had 
their conversion into a rhythmic 
inter-relationship, giving birth to 
unique forms and characters. Somo 
assumed tho temperate exaggeration 
of a probable animal that had 
unaccountably missed its chance of 
existence, some a bird that only can 
soar in our dreams and find its nest 
in some hospitable lines that we 
may offer it in our canvas. Some 
lines showed anger, some placid 
benevolence, through some linos ran 
an essential laughter that refused 
to apply for its credential to the 
shape of a mouth which is a mere 
accident. These linos often expressed 
passions that were abstract, evolved 
characters that hung upon subtle 
suggestions. Though I did not know 
whether such unclassified apparitions 
of non-deliberate origin could claim 
their place in decent art they gave 
me intense satisfaction and very 
often made me neglect my important 
works. In connection with this 
came to my mind the analogy of 
music’s declaration of independence. 
There can be no question that 
originally melody accompanied 
words giving interpretation to the 
sentiments contained in them. But 
music threw off this bond of 
subservience and represented moods 
abstracted from words, and characters 
that were indefinite. In fact, this 
liberated music does not acknow¬ 
ledge that feelings winch can be 
expressed in words are essential 
for its purpose, though they may have their 
secondary place in musical structure. This 
right of independence has given music its 
greatuess, and I suspect that evolution of 
pictorial and plastic art develops on this 
line, aiming to be freed from an absolute 
alliance with natural facts or incidents. 

However, I need not formulate any 
doctrine of art but be contented by simply 
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saying that in my case my pictures did not 
have their origin in trained discipline, in 
tradition and deliberate attempt at illustra¬ 
tion, but in my instinct for rhythm, my 


pleasure in harmonious combination of lines 
and colouis. 

London 
Judy 2, 1930. 


Rabindranath Tagore in Russia 

[The right of reproducing or translating the whole or any pait of this article is reserved.] 


September 11th , 1930 

Dr. Tagore arrived in Moscow accompanied 
by Mr. Ariam. Mr. A. (J. Chakravarty, Dr. 
Harry Timbres, his grand-nephew Saumycndra- 
natli Tagore, Miss Margaret Einstein and Mr. 
Marianov. 

The Boot was received at the White-Russian 
Baltic Station by representatives of the 
U.S.S.R.-Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries iD. Novomirsky, Chief, 
Anglo-American Section ; A. Eshukoff, Chief, 
Exhibition Department and M. Dobin, Chief, 
Foreign Reception Bureau), and by members 
of the Moscow Writers Association (the 
author Alexiev, the eminent constructivist 
poetess Vera Imer and others). 

September 12th , 12 A. M. 

Reception at Yoks ‘Society for Cultural 
Relations) by Prof. F. N. Detroit*, President 
of Society. 

MOSCOW 

September 12 , 1930. Monring. 

Voks-Okkick. 

retro If : Please excuse me for my inability 
to speak your language. I am glad to wel¬ 
come you to our country. It is a great 
inspiration to us that you take such interest 
in our new order of civilization in the Soviet 
Union. 

Tagore : 1 thank you for your cordial 
welcome. I know you are making a tremen¬ 
dous experiment in this country—I am not 
in a position to give any considered opinion 
about it, but I cannot help expressing my 
admiration for your courage, for your keen 
enthusiasm to build up your social structure 
on an equitable basis of human freedom. It 
is wonderful to feel that you are concerned 
not merely with your national interests but 
with the good of humanity as a whole. 


Petroff: This rebuilding of society on a 
basis of eqality is an inevitable consequence 
of the abundance of tribes and castes 
in Russia We have had to deal with 
this baffling problem of differences all 
along in our history, and we have suffered 
vitally thereby. The attempt to realize the 
externality of our differences in the light of 
a common need, a common urge of civiliza¬ 
tion, imparts untold enthusiasm to all our 
workers, and wo do believe we shall offer 
definite solutions to many of the contending 
problems which have troubled humanity all 
along. 

Tagore : By offering education to vast 
multitudes of your people who were kept 
imprisoned in the darkness of ignorance, to 
those millions of human beings who never 
got any chance to realize their humanity, and 
had to yield to exploitation and oppression 
in order to preserve their precarious existence, 
you have made an invaluable contribution to 
human progress. You are creating a new 
world of humanity and, for the first time in 
history, acknowledging the dignity of man 
in your scheme of practical work. 

Petroff : We believe, however, that the 
spread of mass education can only be possible 
under suitable economic conditions. It is 
because we could gain full control of the 
economic resources of Russia that we have 
been able to spend so much for education 
and for various forms of cultural work that 
have now been introduced for the first time 
to a vast agricultural public. 

Tagore : Yes, no aspect of life is in reality 
deducted from another. Education is necessarily 
connected with economic problems. 

Petroff : After we have gained economic 
control, we try first to educate children 
before they go to the school. We surround 
them from their very first days with a 
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environment of a properly organized social 
atmosphere, and that itself is the basis and 
also the superstructure of all education. At 
the sanle'time, we carry on education among 
the parents of the children—in this way we 
hope to develop a new race of men with free 
and independent personalities co-operating for 
the mutual good of society as a whole. 

Tagorp : Don’t you believe that much 
of what you do to-day lias behind it the 
cumulated forces of active reaction against 
the oppressive regime of the past govern¬ 
ment ? It is wonderful that this reaction 
should have been translated into higher 
forms of activity and not been dissipated in 
mere retaliatory politics. You have, of 
course, as ] am sure you will freely admit, 
made grievous mistakes at the time of your 
first accession to power, but the sense of 
responsibility that this power brought along 
with it has quickly given you a full sense 
of reality, and you seem to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity now of merging your racial indivi¬ 
dualities into harmonious social existence. 
I, as an educationist, am concerned vitally 
with all the great movements you have initiated 
for the good of the peasant masses. As you 
know, our country, like yours, is an agri¬ 
cultural one, and we have amongst our 
peasantry all the obstacles of ignorance, of 
bigotry, of superstition that you have already 
overcome to a great extent with the help 
of your education. If we can learn from 
your experiences in this line, we can at 
once tackle* our rural problems in an efficient 
manner. 

J'rlroff: Our first educational weapon is 
to launch an intensive campaign in the 
villages directed to .make the peasants consci¬ 
ous of their position, of their inherent rights, 
which they do not enjoy, nf all the possibili¬ 
ties that lie open to them. We are not 
ashamed to be propagandists ; and our pro¬ 
paganda is educative, it is scientific, it is 
human, it is moral, and carries all the fervour 
of social service that we are capable of 
igniting in our minds and hearts. 

Whatever we attempt to organize to-day 
has always the welfare of the people as its 
direct inspiration. We do not want to enjoy 
any exclusive privileges at all, because that 
kind of enjoyment is anti-social and therefore 
non-human, perhaps even inhuman. All the 
store-houses of wisdom, of joy, of well- 
ordered social benefits are open to every one 
of us, because every one of us has equal 
human right to them. 


Tagore : I have come to study your 
educational methods, to draw strength from the 
atmosphere of creative efforts which surrounds 
you. I have my educational colony in India 
which is linked up with the surrounding 
villages, and with meagre means, I and my 
colleagues there try our best to serve our 
neighbours, to invite them to our festivals, to 
supply them with medicine, to demonstrate to 
them the efficiency of up-to-date methods of 
agriculture. Whatever you can show me, 
therefore*, of your educational work will be 
of very great use to me indeed. T wish I 
had more time and energy to study your 
work properly, blit 1 shall do all that I can 
to utilize my visit to your country. 

Pelroff: Sir, your name is known and 
loved by the whole country of Russia. We 
have over twenty-live current editions of your 
books and a vast public reads them. We shall 
be only too happy and proud to show you 
whatever you want to see of our work, and 
we feel sure you will appreciate our educa¬ 
tional activities. 

September 1L\ S 1\ M. 

Concert-Evening arranged by \ <>ks and 
the Moscow Association of Writers in honour 
of Rabindranath Tagoie, at the Club of the 
Association. 

Some 60 persons were invited to this 
Evening, it having an exclusive and intimate 
character. Among the guests were: —Prof. 
P. S. Kogan (President of the Academy of 
Arts' ; Prof. Pinkevitch (Director of the 
Second Moscow State University) ; Albert 
Kliys Williams, the writer, Madame Litvinova 
and a numbev of eminent Soviet writeis— 
Ognyev (author of “Diary of Kostya, 
Ryaptseva,” life of a Soviet school-boy, 
published in Europe and America), Vera 
In her, Fedor Gladkov (who wrote the niuch- 
talked-of “Cement") ; Eseev (poet, a former 
futurist and close adherent of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky) and otlers. 

Prof. Pelroff opened the Evening with a 
speech of welcome and was followed by 
Profs. Kogan and Pinkevitch and by the 
Soviet author Shaklar, the latter speaking on 
behalf of the Moscow Writers Association. 

In the concert participated the following: 
Tsiganov, a young talented violinist, 26 years 
of age, who gave a recital ot Gluck, Shubert 
and some Hungarian national folk-songs. 
The baritone, Sadomov, sang some Russian 
fo k-songs and a piece from the new Soviet 
Opera “Son of the Sun.’' The famous Soviet 
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Harp-player, Miss Erdely, who is Artist 
Emeritus of the Republic, gave a recital of 
the world-renowned Russian folk-song 
“Volga” and “Ario” from Faust. Barsova, 
Artist Emeritus of the Republic (Soprano) 
and a Evading singer at the large Moscow 
Opera House, sang pieces from different 
operas. An Ensemble of Eastern singers and 
dancers exhibited the musical art of the 
Caucasian Republics. This Ensemble is 
famous throughout the Soviet Union for their 
excellent execution of the folk dancing and 
songs of the Daghestan Republic (the well- 
known “Lezginka”). 

Opevixu Speech of Petrov welcoming 

Raiundi? \NATU TAOOK’K \T tiik Federation 
of Soviet Writers 

12th Srptr/Hbri'i 1!)20. 

I’r/ror. Representatives of Soviet public 
life, art and science see among them to-day 
Rabindranath Tagore, one of the greatest of 
living poets and thinkers. 

Rabindranath Tagore is one of those men 
who have followed with the utmost attention 
and seriousne s the great events developing 
during the last ten years in the history of 
humanity. It is obvious that one so gifted 
with spiritual and poetic insight could not 
have turned over unseeingly the most im¬ 
portant page of human history, that page 
which bears the name of the Great October 
Revolution. 

We, who have taken part in the October 
Revolution and assisted at the construction 
of new forms of human culture, extend a 
''arm welcome to one who has come amongst 
us, as a profound thinker, to study our 
culture, to study our strivings for the 
renewal of human society and thus of 
human personality itself. 

Rabindranath Tagore is an active worker 
on the front of popular education, as well as 
a poet and a thinker. He is endeavouring, 
in the pedagogical institution founded by 
himself in Shantiniketan (near Calcutta), to 
solve problems regarding the formation of 
human personality. This branch of work 
occupies an important place in bis activities 
and makes great demands upon his energy 
and strength Now he wishes to learn of 
the endeavours of our country, to understand 
now in new and revolutionary conditions, 
the human personality, destined to advance 
human progress in economic, in social and 
hi cultural conditions which are all new, 
expands and formulates. Rabindranath Tagore 


wishes to understand how the human 
personality can in the conditions of socialist 
reconstruction, perfect itself and become a 
veritable creator in the spheres of’ art, 
science, and in human progress of every 
description. 

We welcome the visits of friends who 
come with an open heart and a pure soul 
to our country to study our structure, to 
try and understand the aspirations of the 
masses towards a new human life, a new 
and free system for the perfection of human 
nature. 

Many are the lies which have been spoken 
and written about us, and monstrous 
are the rumours industriously spread 
abroad. There are those who say that 
culture is retrogressive in our country, and 
others that culture has perished already ; 
in Soviet Russia it is also said that the 
Bolsheviks, after accomplishing the greatest 
revolution in the world and advancing new 
ideals, have been unable to cope with the 
problems thence arising, and have been 
unable to substitute that which they have 
dostro\ed with something else of equal value. 

Wc have only one answer to all this : 
come and sec for yourself, and meditate 
upon what we are doing, try to understand 
our aspirations, study our achievements not 
only in the spheres of economics, or construc¬ 
tion, of industry and agriculture—but our 
achievements in the solution of the most 
subtle problems of human creation in the 
spheres of pedagogics, of art, of poetry and 
of the science of social life. 

Realize the special feature introduced into 
this creative work when the collective, the 
masses, the emancipated people came forward 
to replace the isolated aspirations of the 
individual, with the whole collective force of 
goodwill of their national creative powers. 

Our Soviet culture is of interest at the 
present stage of revolutionary creation 
inasmuch as, emancipating both materially 
and spiritually the many races inhabiting the 
U.tt.S.R.it has enabled the million-strong masses 
of the backward peoples, as well as the 
toilers of Russian extraction, to apply their 
powers and their energy to the progress of 
all humanity, and these backward peoples 
are now taking the most active part in that 
historical movement which we, in our country, 
call socialistic construction. Anyone who 
has seen the Usbek theatre and heard Turkmen 
music, anyone acquainted with the creative 
manifestations of our Caucasian peoples, and 
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with the achievements in art and science in 
the Ukraine, must realize that the problems 
of mass culture are solved in our country, 
not by one, but by many nationalities, by 
the numerous races in the U.S.S.R. who are 
progressing, in their own national forms, 
towards common aims, towards the creation 
of an international, free proletarian culture. 
This in itself is bound to make an impression 
upon all peoples aspiring towards liberation. 
All the peoples and races beyond the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. are following with profound 
attention and interest the way in which the 
U.S.S.R. peoples, liberated from the Tsarist 
regime and the yoke of a religions police 
system, and proceeding towards free creative 
work in new, in socialist economic conditions, 
are living and carrying out their affairs. 

We believe that our friend, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who has come to visit us, will 
approach our intellectual processes and 
end(»avonr to understand what is going on 
in our country, with that serious thoughtful¬ 
ness which he has shown in all his creative 
work. We rejoice when a great personality 
of the contemporary historical moment, sm li 
as Tagore, comes to us in true fellowship 
and speaks with perfect frankness of what he 
has seen and felt in our Union. 

Permit me, in the name of voks, which aims 
at nothing but demonstrating to the whole 
world, as impartially, vividly and fairly as 
possible, all that is going on in our Union, to 
welcome you; permit me, as a number of the 
representatives of science and in the name 
of the representatives of the artistic circles 
grouped around our Society, to welcome you 
as a close friend, and to hope that you will 
understand us and express in fairness and 
justice your opinion of our construction to 
the whole world. 

Rmundiunatii Tuionic’s Ricna' 

Tagore : I thank you for the honour you 
have done me in inviting me to your country 
and also to this feast, this evening, when I 
have the opportunity of meeting with some 
of the greatest representative's of intellectual 
life in your country. Unfortunately, T do not 
understand your language, and the language 
in which I am speaking is neither yours nor 
mine. I will therefore be brief. I will not 
inflict upon you a long speech. 

I have come to this country to learn. 
I want to know how you are solving in your 
country the great problem, the world problem 


of civilization. Civilization to-day has taken 
man far away from his normal humanity. 
It has torn individual personality away frmn 
society. Modern civilization lias given birth 
to an extraordinarily artificial life, it has 
created disease, evoked specific sufferings, 
created many anomalies. I do not know 
what ought to be done to cure modern 
civilization of its ills. I do not know if the 
path you have chosen in this country for 
tho solution of this problem is the right one. 
History will judge the extent to which you 
have been right. I do not wish to criticize 
you. I am filled with enthusiasm for tho 
way in which you have, for the first time, 
afforded to all, opportunities of acquiring 
education. For this, I would applaud you. 
T am myself profoundly interested in problems 
of education. My idea, my dream has been 
to create free human beings who should be 
surrounded by an environment of creative 
work. Under modern civilization the human 
peisonality seems to exist in a kind of cage, 
cut off from the rest of society. In your 
country you have put an end to tiffs ovil. 
I have beard from many and am beginning 
myself to bo convinced, that your ideas arc 
very much like my own dream, my dream 
for a full life for the individual, for complete 
education. In your country you are not 
only giving the individual scientific educa¬ 
tion, you are making of him a creative 
personality. In this way you are realizing 
the greatest, the highest dream of humanity. 
For the first time in history you are giving 
the hidden wealth of the human mind a 
chance to express itself. I thank you for 
this from my heart. 

I myself have been working in my own 
way in my own institution, and my idea of 
education is that it should be in contact with 
life itself; it should be a part of life. By 
living a true life one can have proper 
education and not through the detachment 
from it which you so often see in the colleges 
and schools in the civilized world—the 
brick-built prisons in which children are 
denied the true goods of life. Through a 
full normal life only we can have our proper 
education. 

Since I have come to this place I have 
been able to realize that your ideal of educa¬ 
tion is very similar to mine, that the people 
are living a complete life through which their 
mind is properly prepaied to receive their 
education in all its different aspects, and not 
merely scientific instructions and informations. 
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You have been stimulating the people’s 
minds for creative work, which is the highest 
privilege of man. I feel thankful for this, 
because this has ever been my dream. But 
as an individual it has not been possible for 
mo to give effect to this idea in adequate 
manner in my own institutions. In this 
country you have been able to give it a 
proper form and energy and velocity, and I 
realize that it will be an immortal gift to 
humanity from your country—this idea of 
education for all people. 

I can only thank you in these few brief 
words, and T am still waiting to see in detail 
something of the work of the education 
which you are carrying out in your various 
institutions. Unfortunately, I have very 
little time to spare and also I cannot forget 
the fact, every d^y T am reminded of this 
fact, that I am no longer young and that I 
am not strong enough to go through this 
task which requires a great amount of energy 
and freshness of mind. Yet I believe I shall 
be able to see something which I can carry 
back to my own land in my memory and 
which will help me in my own work. T offer 
you my heartiest thanks for giving mo this 
areat opportunity to learn from you about 
your pioneer work in the field of people’s 

education. I know that you will be success¬ 

ful in your effort, that in this lies your 
immortal service to humanity. 

Moscow 

September 14th , WHO. T-.V) P. M. 

Tagore and his party visited the first 
Pioneer Commune, Isigansky Ploschad, 

Iovarischsky Pereulok, No. 25, Moscow. 

On entering the staircase of the Commune 
Building the Poet was greeted by pioneer 

songs, the boys and girls standing in line on 
both sides of the steps joining in the chorus. 
Amidst joyous exclamations the Poet took 
his seat in the central hall, and a young 
pioneer girl of fourteen addressed to the 
Poet a message of welcome in English. The 
children grouped round the Poet, eager to 
hear from him about his school in India, and 
to tell him about their own vivid experiences 
in the Pioneer Commune, which they felt 
proud to be able to manage and direct 
entirely by their own efforts. 

Dr. Tagore, in answer to their address, 
said :— 

“-My friends, 

I am deeply touched by the warm wel¬ 
come you have accorded to me. As I look 


at your bright young faces full of hope and 
a glorious future, I feel stirred to my depths 
and know that the purpose of my visit to 
Russia is realized. For, believe me. I have 
come here, not so much to see what you 
have done and are doing now, which is 
great, but to visualize the future which you 
are creating with such fervour for the wel¬ 
fare of the wholo of humanity. In every 

country I visit I want to come in close 
touch with the young who have the great 
privilege of looking ahead and of building 
up with their lives the basis of a new order 
of civilization. You know T am a poet, and 
my work is to give expression to living 
impulses and youthful hopes, and so 1 can 
be one with you to-day in your dreams of 
the future. 

Besides this, 1 can come close to you 
because I have spent a great part of my life 
with children. I have my school in Bengal 
where I live with them, and where T try to 
bring them up in an atmosphere of complete 

life. My idea is to provide them with all 

possible opportunities for the development 
of a creative life, and T trust them in their 
free initiative to make the best use of them. 

[ believe in freedom, in that freedom 
which naturally takes upon itself responsibili¬ 
ties in order to express adequately the deeper 
human impulses of love and service. I have 
given this freedom to the children of my 
school, and I am interested to know how you 
young pioneers are using the freedom you 
possess for the good of your Community 
and what methods you follow to give expres¬ 
sion to the ideals of the new age which you 
have realized in your country. I hope this 
evening to know some details about your 
work and your way of life. 

I thank you warmly for your reception, 
and I assuro you that I feel very happy 
indeed to bo here with you this evening.” 

As soon as the Poet finished, a chorus of 
voices rose up, several students wanting at 
once to answer some of the questions raised 
by the Poet’s speech. 

One boy : Yes, we believe in the good of 
the Community, wo are Communists, the 
bourgeoisie want their individual profit but 
we want that all people should have equal 
chance to prosper and here in this school 
we want to live in that spirit. 

One girl : Our freedom is in our own 
hands, not in the hands of elders, therefore 
we can consult each other and find out what 
are the best things all of us want to have. 
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Another hoy : I will explain it this way. 
We pioneers try to show in this school in 
a small way how the whole country can 
prosper by not listening to the powerful and 
the few autocrats at the top, but by following 
their own friendly wishes. Here we can 
make mistakes and then if we want we can 
ask for help and advice of those who are 
older than us, but we try first to do every¬ 
thing ourselves. The younger boys and girls 
amongst us can consult, if they like, the 
older* boys and girls, and they in their turn 
can approach those of a higher group and 
so on, till we reach the teachers. Our country 
has a similar ideal, and wo are pioneers to 
prove the efficiency of this method, which we 
naturally work out very satisfactorily here, 
because we are real pioneers of a Commune. 

flirt X : We have no punishments be¬ 
cause we punish ourselves and then punish¬ 
ment becomes something else—nobody minds it. 

Tagore : I want to know more in detail 
about it. Supposing some one of you has 
done something wrong, what do you do to 
make him understand the nature of his 
offence, and to check his making a similar 
offence in future. Do you call a special 
meeting to try the offender, and do you 
appoint judges from amongst yourselves to 
conduct the trial ? If you find the person 
guilty of the offence attributed to him, do 
you inflict, any punishment upon him ? 

Several students rose up at the same time 
to answer the question. They weio each 
given a chance one after another to express 
their opinions. 

Girl A : We have no punishment. The 
trial itself is the punishment. And if the 
person is found innocent, why he has no 
punishment at all. 

Boy B : That is to say, he is sorry and 
and we are sorry that all his trial was for 
nothing—but that cannot be helped ! 

Tagore : But does it never happen that 
the person accused challenges the powers of 
judgment of the judges themselves—what 
opportunity does he possess to appeal to a 
higher authority if he is not pleased with 
the trial V 

Boy B : If there is a difficulty in coming 
to a favourable decision wo have to raise 
votes and the person accused has to abide 
by the conclusions of the majority. 

Tagore : What if the person accused 
happens to differ from the findings of the 
majority ? 


The students are puzzled for a time, then 
one girl gets up and says: Perhaps then we 
can ask the teacher about it all, but that is 
really not necessary. The truth is, such a 
case never has happened hero at all ! 

Boy B : I shall answer it thus : we do not 
commit wrongs, because we are chosen 
pioneers and we have - to know beforehand 
what is right for us to do and what we 
should avi id. 

The Interpreter : The pioneers are chosen 
from orphanages, they have to show special 
gifts in order to be a member of the Pioneers’ 
Commune at all. 

Tagore : I understand what you mean. 
The atmosphere of your Community is itself 
a good check on possibilities of wrong-doing 
on the part of its members, and it is this 
moral atmosphere again which makes the 
members realize in their own minds the 
wrongness of any offence made against the 
spirit of the Community life. 

Now I want to know from you something 
about the work you are doing lien*. 

Several boys and girls get up to answer. 

One of them-—a boy : We are unlike the 
bourgeois scouts they have here and in 
other countries. The scouts want reward, 
they want military honours, they want every¬ 
thing for themselves individually, not for 
the good of every one. We pioneers want 
nothing ourselves, because whatever good 
we do for all becomes the good of all 
of us. We go to the villages to teacli 
people how to live in a clean manner, 
we show them the right way of doing 
things, we go and live with them at 
times, we perform plays and we tell them all 
about the conditions of our country, how 
they were before, how they are now, and 
what will be the future if wo work properly. 

Girl B : We shall show you how we 
sometimes give the play and the talk together 
to make it all both interesting and helpful 
to the people. We shall act a living news¬ 
paper for you. We pioneers have to learn 
much information so that we can know 
things ourselves and can therefore also make 
others know about them. It is only when 
all of us know facts truly and think upon 
them that we can do some real work. 

Boy X : We know all this from books, from 
our teachers, and we have to discuss first 
with each other what we have learnt before 
we are allowed to go out and tell people 
about them. 

Tagore : You will be interested to know 
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that we have in our school Brati-balakas and 
Brati-balikas, two organizations for boys and 
girls which are like yours. I do not believe 
in Boy Scouts and Girl Guides organizations, 
because they have to take all kinds of oaths 
and then, as you say, there are amongst 
those organizations some wrong notions of a 
military kind. Our boys and girls go out 
to serve the villages, to put out fire when 
fire breaks out in the neighbourhood ; they 
distribute medicine, they show the villagers 
how to live properly and well. I am very 
happy indeed to know that you enjoy doing 
service of this kind ; because you say, by 
helping the village people you are helping 
yourselves, you are saving the whole country. 

I would like to know now something 
about your daily life inside the school. 

Bits of information were supplied by several 
boys and girls. Their daily routine seems 
to be as follows : 

Get up from bed 7 \.m. 

Exercise 7.15 „ 

Breakfast 7.30 „ 

Classes begin 

„ continue till 3 p.m. with a break at 
1 o’clock for lunch. 

Subjects taught—History, Geography, 
'Mathematics, Elementary Physics, Elementary 
Chemistry, Elementary Biology, Mechanics, 
Politics, Sociology, Literature, Manual train¬ 
ing, Carpentry, Book-binding, handling modern 
agricultural implements, etc. 

No Sundays—every fifth day is a holiday. 

After 3 p.m. the pioneers go out to visit 
factories, hospitals, business centres, villages, 
according to programme. 

Excursion tours in the countryside are 
arranged for. Plays are acted occasionally 
and visits to theatres and cinemas organized. 

In the evening there are story-reading, 
story-telling, discussion circles, literary and 
scientific meetings. On holidays the pioneers 
have to attend to their own laundry, 
(bedsheets, etc. sent to the Cleaning Stores), 


tidy up their rooms, attend to the cleanliness 
of the house and compound, and do extra • 
reading or go out on long walks to the 
villages. 

Age of admittance 7, sometimes 8, but 
this rule is not strictly observed. Students 
leave at the age of sixteen or even earlier. 
Co-education followed throughout, boys and 
girls share the same dormitories. 

The Pioneers* then acted a play called 
“The Living Newspaper”—it was about the 
5 years’ plan, depicting graphically the 
different social and economic stages through 
which the Soviet Union has recently passed, 
the effects year by year of the introduction 
of machinery, the rapid benefits of 
industrialization, the results of collective 
control and distribution of goods to the 
Community. 

The Pioneers said they take up different 
subjects for their performance of the “Living 
Newspaper”—sometimes even about other 
countries like China, India, Germany, etc., and 
their purpose is to supply to the public 
accurate information about everyday life in 
an interesting manner. 

After the performance the young Pioneers 
gathered round the Poet and entreated him 
to recite some of his Bengali verses, and he 
gave them the national song he had written 
years ago — m jana gana mana, etc. One of 
their young poets then recited a poem he had 
composed specially for this evening in the 
Russian language. 

After some light refreshment served to 
the party, Dr. Tagore thanked the young 
Pioneers again for their warm hospitality and 
expressed his genuine appreciation of the 
true atmosphere of Community life which he 
found in the Pioneers’ Commune, and he 
wished them a future of greater fulfilment. 

As the Poet came down the steps to his 
car the whole Commune sang together two 
pioneer songs and requested him to come to 
them again on his next visit to Russia. 

(To be continued) 
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An American Woman's College 

By Du. SUDHINDRA BOSE, Ph.D. 


M UCH is written in the Indian Press about 
the larger American universities 
which teach from five to twenty 
thousand students and spend from a million 
to five million dollars a year. Mass produc¬ 
tion is a characteristic not only of tho 
mammoth industrial plants, but also of the 
huge educational institutions in the United 
States. It should be noted, however, that 
there are in this country many small colleges 
which live and thrive beside the big university. 



President John L. Roemer 


They have their advantages and their special 
charms. They appeal to an increasing number 
of students who are averse to mass produc¬ 
tion as an educational enterprise. A signi¬ 
ficant phase of the American educational 
system is that there are many small colleges, 
scattered through the country, which compete 
successfully against the big universities. 


Moreover, the size of a college does not seem 
to affect the effectiveness of its teaching. 

One of the most progressive smaller 
colleges for women which I have come to 
know through several visits U L'mdenwood 
college. It is located at St. Charles, a short 
distance from the city of St. Louis. 

Lindenwood is a standard four-year 
college which grants the degreos of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor 
of Music. -It does not admit more than five 
hundred students a year. But it maintains 
a high educational standard. Its work is on 
a par with that of the best universities and 
colleges of the nation. 

Lindenwood College is old, as years go in 
the New World. The institution was started in 
1827 on a beautiful site overlooking the stately 
Missouri river. The forest of linden trees which 
shaded the college suggested the sylvan name 
Lindenwood. The closing of the first century 
of its history was fittingly celebrated in 1927. 
The college has now entered upon the second 
century of its existence. 

It is always a treat to talk with Ur. John 
L. Roemer, President of Lindenwood College. 
He is entitled to wear after his name n.A., 
H.D., D.n., and ll d. But he is not half so 
formidable as these array of letters would 
indicate. lie is a wise administrator, a sound 
educator, and a completely human man. 
He radiates optimism and good fellowship. 
It has been said of a well-known character 
in Pilgrim's Progress : “Hopeful was just 
like a cork in the water, always coming to 
the surface and would not be kept down.” 
President Roemer is a prototype of John 
Bunyan’s Hopeful. Students coming in 
contact with Dr. Roemer learn to love him as 
their father and their comrade. He knows— 
none better—all the inspiring and wearing 
phases of drilling common sense into raw 
youth, the task of giving the right direction 
to talent, the job of making something of 
mediocrity. 

President Roemer regards his college as 
a venture in co-operation. “Bear in mind,” 
he tells the students, “that the administrators 
and teaching staff and all associated in 
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conducting the college are here to serve your 
best interests. Set your ideals high and stick 
to them. A girl, like a nail, is of little use 
when she does not use her head. You 
affiliate with us, not as dumb-driven cattle, 
but as members of a great co-operative 
educational institution. Treat the campus 
and college buildings as you would your 
own home. This is one test of real college 
spirit. ” 

Lindenwood College is fortunate in having 
at the head of the educational work a man of 
Dr. Roemer’s eminence. Associated with him 
are men and women in the teaching faculty 
whose ideals and educational ability are 
distinctly of the superior kind. They believe 
the college to be a laboratory of citizenship. 
They realize that the hope of American 
democracy depends on the diffusion of the 
light of knowledge not only among men, but 
also among women. The cry is therefore: 
Light, more light. 

The relation between the professor and 
the student does not end at the threshold 
of tho classroom. Students arc made to feel 
that their teachers are their friends who are 
anxious to know them. All members of the 
teaching staff have regular office hours. 
Frequently I have seen students make social 
calls on their professors. Lindenwood girls 
are not afraid to visit their teachers. They 
know that tho professors, no matter how 
busy they may be, are always glad to see 
the students. This is mainly the reason why 
there is a happy personal relation between 
the faculty and the students outside of the 
classroom. 

It has been said that Lindenwood students 
como from well-to-do families. I do not 
know how true that is. There is nothing of 
the flashy extravagance and swagger which 
usually go with the rich. The girls seem to 
be modest and are pretty to look at. Their 
dresses show good taste and their manners, 
both in aud outside the class, betoken delicacy, 
refinement, and charm. On the whole, these 
young students are as mild, genteel and 
ladylike as tho most straitlaced citizen could 
wish. Obviously all students are not rich. 
And so far as a visitor can make out, tho 
rich and the poor have equal standing at 
Lindenwood. 

The fact is that Lindenwood is democratic. 
There the father's money or social position 
makes no difference. There religion, parentage, 
and family mean nothing. There the daughter 
of a Jew or a gentile have equal opportunity. 


The only thing that counts at Lindenwood 
is merit, ability, industry, and good character. 

It is the wish of the college authorities 
that students should keep their expenses- 
down to the minimum of necessities. 
They do not want parents to be too liberal 
in giving “spending money” to their daugh¬ 
ters. The college has established a private 
bank for the convenience of the students. 
They are urged to deposit their money at 
the College Bank to ensure safety and 
economy. 

Excepting those whose homes are in St. 
Charles, all out of town students are required 
to stay in college hostels known in America 
as dormitories. The college takes the place 
of the home while the student is in residence, 
and great care is taken to foster the spirit 
of the home. 

Each dormitory is under the care of a 
House Mother, who is there not so much for 
the purpose of discipline as to encourage tho 
spirit of co-operation and family fellowship. 
Life in each dormitory is organized under a 
student president for work; and play. The 
girls live a very pleasant, wholesome life 
because they behave like human beings and 
not machines. 

Each student takes care of her own room. 
Neatness in housekeeping is expected of all 
students. Prizes in each dormitory, of which 
there are five, are awarded to those having 
the best records for neatness at the end of 
the year. 

Here are some of the “don’ts” which the 
residents of the dormitories are gently urged 
to observe : 

Don’t go in your neighbour’s room when 
she is away. Something might be missing. 

Don’t use your room-mate’s belongings 
without asking for them. 

Don't forget to write home often. Your 
letters are watched for, and time does not 
pass so rapidly for those who are at home. 

Don’t play with one girl exclusively. 
There are 500 in college. 

Don’t forget gymnasium. 

Don’t bring a dozen trunks to college. A 
few simple, becoming dresses are all you 
will need. 

Send a note to someone who is sick. She 
will appreciate it and remember it long after 
you have forgotten the incident. 

Don’t borrow your friend’s clothes. Keep 
your own individuality. 

Lindenwood College is very careful in 
looking after the health of the student body. 
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The sanitary regulations of the college are 
all well-directed. Upon arrival for registra¬ 
tion the college physician passes upon the 
physical fitness of the applicant. Records 
of each student are filed away for future 
reference. 

In case of sickness, students are placed 
in the care of the college physician and a 
trained nurse, who have charge of a well- 
equipped infirmary. Students are provided 
there with all the convenience of au up-to- 
date hospital. Office consultation of the 
college physician during his office hours is 
free to students. Only a nominal charge is 
made by the physician for other service, 

Physical exercise, several times a week, 
is prescribed. The grounds, with tennis 
courts, golf links, and an athletic field, 
furnish facilities for outdoor recreation. 

Next to President Roomer, Mrs. Roemer 
is the best beloved person on the campus. 
She holds the position of the Dean of 
Students. To her there is no such thing 
as a student body. She looks upon each 
student as an individual, as a personality. 
She counsels each on matters pertaining to 
her varied interests and problems. With an 
over-ready smile on her lips, she is a real 
friend to the college girls who greet her 
affectionately as “Mother Roemer.” 

An interesting feature of Lindenwood 
College is the Student Self-Government 
Association, which outlines and enforces the 
rules and regulations of student government. 
Each student, upon entrance to the college, 
automatically becomes a member of tho 
Association. Its President has wide powers. 
She may, upon recommendation of the 
Discipline Committee, dismiss at any time 
any student who may be exerting a harmful 
influence, or who may bo found to be 
entirely out of sympathy with the tone and 
standard of the college. This tends to keep 
the governance of the institution measurably 
within the control of the students themselves. 

The founders of Lindenwood College 
early expressed the desire that provision be 
made for the education of young women 
which should fit them for life’s duties, as 
men were fitted for their lives’ work. At 
present the work of the college falls under 
these three general heads : 

College of Arts and Scionce, which 
grants B A. degrees. 

School of Vocations, which confers the 
degrees of B. S. in Home Economics (Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics), and the 


degrees of B. S. in Education (Bachelor of 
Science in Education). 

School of Music and Art, which gives ' 
the degrees of B. M. (Bachelor of Music), 
and issues diplomas in Art. 

In the current discussion of educational 
problems there are two opposing views 
concerning the education of women : on the 
one hand it is maintained that education of 
women should be determined chiefly by their 
function in perpetuating the life of the race, 
and on the other, that as the laws of mind 
are identical for the two sexes the education 
of women should be the same as that of 
men. There is possibly some truth in both 
of these views. 

Lindenwood takes a modern, scientific 
view. Dr. Alice E. Gipson, Dean of Instruc¬ 
tion in Lindenwood College, explained to mo 
that in so far as the social and economic 
arrangements of society allot to men and 
women different tasks, so far must the 
educational machinery bo developed different¬ 
ly for the two sexes. The ideal to bo sought 
in education, Miss Gipson holds, is that both 
man and woman should be treated according 
to sound psychological principles, while each 
is given the opportunity for being trained 
for such social tasks as await the well- 
equipped member of a modern democratic 
community. A girl should be advised to 
take a course for which she is best fitted 
and in which she is most interested. 

Psychological tests are given to each new 
pupil at Lindenwood in order that there 
may be revealed by this means, special 
aptitude, native ability which does not always 
appear on tho surface. This is particularly 
valuable in the case of the somewhat shy 
girl who takes a longer period of time to 
discover herself. 

Dean Gipson, who won her degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Yale University 
has the immediate oversight of the instruc¬ 
tional staff of the entire college. In applying 
her educational philosophy to Lindenwood 
she said : “Here each girl is an entity - not 
submerged in numbers, as so often happens 
in colleges and universities of great size. 
She receives classroom instruction in compara¬ 
tively small classes with personal aid from 
instructors. She has unusual opportunities 
to show her ability in scholarship and in 
athletics. She is instructed in the best methods 
of adjusting herself to college life. And 
when she graduates, she is advised as to the 
work for which she is best qualified.” 
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Dean Gipson is the originator of a course 
entitled, “Organization Lectures.’' All fresh¬ 
men students are required to take this 
course. It includes lectures on how to study, 
personal hygiene, the use of the library, and 
the outstanding vocath ns for women. 
Supplementary to these lectures there is a 
course on “American Contemporary Civilization,” 
which is also compulsory for all freshmen. It is 
a survey of the economic, political, and social 
background of the current American scene. 


Linden wood may be regarded as a synonym 
for education in the best sense of the word. 
It helps its young women to realize through 
their college experience the best that is in 
them, intellectually, socially, and physically. 
More, it is eager to fit them in the best 
possible way to meet their duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities. It is not the fault of Linden- 
wood College if in some cases, its graduates 
are not educated, cultured, or efficient. An 
institution like this is a national asset. 


Indian Nationalism and Christianity* 

By NAOENDRANATH GUPTA 


A T the head of the Indian national 
movement is a man without sin, 
without blame, without passion or 
possessions, without any ambition save that 
of compassing the liberty of his people and 
the freedom of the world. His heart is filled 
with a great love for all humanity without 
distinction of colour and creed, he has sub¬ 
mitted without complaint to humiliation, 
violence and suffering, and through it all he 
has won in an ever increasing measure the 
reverence of his countrymen and the high 
esteem of all good people in the world. 
Devout and high-minded Christians, including 
some dignitaries of the Church, have beheld 
in him a striking resemblance to Christ; 
in his own country it has been recognized 
that no man after Buddha was held in such 
high honour. It is inconceivable to associate 
such a man with any movement of violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi's movement is a white 
clad, white souled, perfect organization, 
disciplined to suffer but on no account to 
inflict suffering, yet none the less determined 
to achieve its object. There is no faltering, 
no turning back, no faint heart. Every face 
is set towards the promised land, no murmur- 
ings are heard nor any regrets for the flesh 
pots of Egypt, even if flavoured with the 
bitter sauce of bondage. The beginning that 
has been made in India may one day over- 

* An address delivered at a meeting of the 
Nationalist Christian Party, Bombay. 


spread the whole world and violence may 
everywhere be conquered by non-violence. 

It was a singular vision that came to 
St. John the divine in the Book of Revela- 
vation :—“I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands.... And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, what are these which are 
arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they ? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” For centuries 
this passage has been read throughout 
Christendom, but it has conveyed no message 
to the readers or to the nations. And now 
it is being fulfilled in the letter and the 
spirit by a nation which is not Christian in 
its profession of faith and dogma, but which 
is led by a man admitted to be more 
Christ-like than any other seer since the 
Ascension of Christ. What tribulation can be 
greater than that through which India is 
passing at the present time ? Why is the 
present movement in India being regarded 
with awe and reverence by ministers of the 
Christian church in distant countries in 
Europe and America ? Because the tribula¬ 
tion of India is in reality the tribulation of 
all the nations on earth, and if India comes 
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out of it with her faith unshaken she will 
have shown the way to the rest of the world 
to deliverance and peace. 

For the domination of an alien rule is 
not the only evil from which a nation may 
suffer. All the nations of Europe are living 
under a perpetual menace of war, war which 
threatens their very existence. The League 
of Nations is the outcome of a sense of 
overwhelming fear. The lesson of the last 
world war is that victory may be as disas¬ 
trous as defeat, and Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
knew what he was saying when he declared, 
after the victory of Asculum, “Another such 
victory and wo are lost.” Such a war as 
the world witnessed a little over a decade 
ago may involve the extinction of whole 
nations. Still there is no senso of security, 
no guarantee that war will not break out 
again as soon as the exhausted nations have 
recouped themselves to some extent. The 
defeated nations are carefully chorishing 
dreams of revenge, the victorious ones have the 
single thought of maintaining their supre¬ 
macy. Tho League of Nations has no 
authority beyond what it derives from the 
willing co-operation of the nations. If war 
were to be declared between two nations 
which are members of the League the latter 
has no means for compelling the cessation of 
hostilities. Diplomatic representations may 
succeed or fail, and the ultimate issue would 
rest with the belligerents themselves. Tho 
weary nations of Europe would gratefully 
welcome a prospect of prolonged peace, but 
their rulers are amibitious and suspicious. 
The people are free merely in the sense that 
they are not under a foreign rule, but they 
are powerles to prevent their countries from 
being plunged into war at the discretion 
of the rulers. There can be no real freedom 
while the uations are yet lashed to tho 
chariot wheels of war. 

Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister 
of England during the greater part of tho 
world war. He elbowed out Mr. Asquith, 
nftervvards the Earl of Oxford, and assumed 
control of tie Coalition Cabinet. Now he is 
a spent force and the Liberal party is very 
near extinction. In July, 1930, speaking at 
a banquet of the International Congregational 
Council at Bournemouth he said “I live in 
a quiet place in Surrey, far away from any 
towns, and I went there for quietness. Yet 
every day I can hear the rattle of machine- 
guns in one camp, the hoarse roar of guns 
in another camp, and now and then I can 


hear the boom of the naval artillery down in 
the direction of Portsmouth and the new 
bombing aeroplanes. What for ? To slaughter 
men. And this is going on now in every 
land on earth—I beg your pardon, in every 
civilized land on earth. It is really time tho 
Churches took this in hand.” Tnis is the 
irreproachable sentiment of a pacifist, but 
what is Mr. Lloyd Georgo’s attitude towards 
India ? The present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, is a well-known pacifist, 
but can he put an end to this endless pre¬ 
paration for war ? It would have made no 
difference if Mr. Lloyd George himself were 
Prime Minister to-day. The rattling of 
machine-guns, the thunder of artillery and 
the drone of bombing planes would be heard 
on tho Surrey oast as usual, only the pro¬ 
testing voice of Mr. Lloyd George would be 
silent. To appeal to the Churches to take 
the matter in hand is a grim jest. Is the 
Church represented at the League of Nations ? 
Have the Churches any voice in the outbreak 
of war ? Of the courtesy shown to the 
Church the world has recently witnessed a 
striking instance. Nearly a hundred and fifty 
American clergymen sent a cable to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald requesting him to come 
to an amicable understanding with Mahatma 
Gandhi and they were answered by a con¬ 
temptuous silence. They would have received 
no better treatment from Mr. Lloyd George. 
Church dignitaries may be invited to bless 
regimental colours, but they can never obtain 
a hearing if they appeal for peace. In op¬ 
position any politician will hand round the 
pipe of peace ; in office he thinks of tho 
preparedness for war. 

Still Mr. Lloyd George’s words are full 
of significance. There at Geneva, within 
sight of the beautiful and peaceful lakes and 
mountains of Switzerland, sits tho League 
of Nations deliberating about the maintenance 
of peace and the avoidance of war, and all 
around in the countries of Europe is heard 
the thunder of the engines of war, the grim 
preparations for the slaughter of men. The 
atmosphere reeks with the fumes of pro¬ 
jectiles and bursting sholls, the earth trembles 
under the impact of heavy machinery and 
the air quivers owing to repeated explosions. 
Mr. Lloyd George was perfectly right when 
he said that these preparations for war are 
going on in every civilized land on earth, 
European civilization is based on the readiness 
for war ; the higher the state of civilization, 
the more complete the equipment for war. 
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War in Europe now means the mobiliza¬ 
tion of practically the entire male population, 
from the young lads at school and college 
to the veterans who should lay aside their 
armours. Whole nations are Hung into the 
roaring, raging hell-fire called war. Compar¬ 
ed to the human toll taken in modern wars 
the human sacrifice offered to the Phoenician 
god Moloch was moderation itself. In the 
last war the generalissimos commanded 
millions, while the most famous captains in 
history numbered their armies by the thousand 
only, and yet, no historian or war correspon¬ 
dent has ever suggested that this most 
frightful of wars produced a commander with 
■ tho genius of an Alexander, a Caesar or a 
Napoleon. 

What is wrong with tho nations of 
Europe ? Why should not they be content 
with living at peace with one another and 
with the world ? The answer is that Europe 
has inherited and is still dominated by the 
traditions of conquest and annexation of 
pagan Greece and Rome. Nominally the 

whole of Europe is Christian, but the teachings 
of Christ have not influenced tho ruling 
powers of Europe. Christ is oxalted and 
worshipped in the churches, but he has no 
place in the senate and the oligarchies that 
control the affairs of the nations. When 
Satan tempted Jesus ho offered him dominion 
over all the kingdoms of earth. “The devil 
takoth him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them in a 
moment of time. And tho devil said unto 
him, All this power will I give thee, and 
the glory of them : for that is delivered unto 
mo; and to whomsoever I will I give it. 
If thou wilt fall down and worship mo all 
shall be thine. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Get thee behind me, Satan : for it 
is written Thou shalt serve the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve. ,, The 
temptation that Christ rejected without the 
slightest hesitation has proved irresistible 
to the rulers of Europe, who profess to bo 
the followers of Christ. The worship and 
service of God are not rewarded by kingdoms. 
To those that believed in him and followed 
him Christ promised a place in the kingdom 
of heaven, but never spoke of a kingdom on 
- earth. It is only those who fall down and 
worship Satan that can obtain the kingdoms 
of the world for he has promised these re¬ 
wards to his worshippers. War is his 
weapon, slaughter is the price and the seizure 


of territory is the prize. Napoleon invaded 
Egypt as the first step towards the ultimate 
conquest of India. He conferred with 
Alexander I of Russia to divide the world 
between them. The Tsars of Russia always 
dreamed of an Asiatic Empire that would 
extend to India. William II of Germany 
when he roached the dizzy height of power 
fancied the world was within his grasp and 
he had only to stretch forth his hand to 
seize it. Satan had takon him up to the 
exceediug high mountain and was whispering 
in his ears, tempting him to his utter ruin. 
All these monarchs and adventurers were 
supposed to be tho followers of Christ, but 
they were lying prostrate at the feet of Satan 
and worshipping him all the time. They 
realized too lato that the kingdoms promised 
by the devil are nothing but Dead Sea fruit 
that are fair to look upon but crumble into 
ashes at a touch. 

Over the heart of Europe broods a great 
terror. Who will help to lift it ? The first 
and highest advantage of national liberty is 
a sense of security, the right to live at peaco 
with the world. The nations of Europe are 
free, but they are in perpetual fear of the 
invasion of their territory and their liberty 
by neighbouring nations. Among the divine 
commandments that proceeded out of God’s 
mouth and which all Christians are bound in all 
devoutness to honour is, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house*, but the history 
of Europe, ever since it became a Christian 
continent, has been a continuous breach of 
this commandment. While the Crusaders 
vainly tried, time after time, to wrest the 
Holy Land from the possession of the 
Saracens, the Christian nations of Europe 
were constantly at war among themselves 
and were coveting the houses of their neigh¬ 
bours. The centuries that have rolled by 
since Christ taught and suffered have not 
helped the promotion of Christian forbearance 
and Christian neighbouriiness, but have pro¬ 
gressively increased the passion of covet¬ 
ousness and have witnessed the breach of. 
another commandment on a lavish scale, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Europe is under the 
terror of recurrent wars ; the Aramageddon 
of the Apocalypse stalked across Europe as 
a living scourge from 1914 to 1918, and its 
burning and devastating breath was felt in 
all the continents of the globe. And it may 
rise again out of the bowels of hell and 
the bitterness of human hearts, and like 
Frankenstein destroy utterly the proud 
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civilization that has called it into being. Against 
this great dread the League of Nations 
affords no reliable safe-guard for the very 
nations composing it are busy with the 
activities of which Mr. Lloyd George speaks, 
and never allow their infernal instruments 
of war to fall into desuetude. Every 
detonation and every echo of the engines 
of war are a reminder that greater perfection 
is being attained for the more complete 
wholesale slaughter of men. The torpedo 
or the heavy shell discharged at a dummy 
ship is intended to insure the greater 
accuracy of these weapons when launched 
against a ship full of living men. The rattle 
and thud of ride and machine-gun bullets 
against the steel targets at the butts remind 
the hearers that the shooters are improving 
their aim so that they may give a good 
account of themselves when slaughtering 
men. Where is the promise of peace that 
will bring safety and security to Europe ? 

As the commandments are violated so are the 
teachings of Christ set at naught by Christian 
Governments and there is no peace and 
goodwill among men. Long before Christ, 
at the eastern end of Asia a great Chinese 
sage conjured up a vision of lasting peace 
and the abolition of war. In a book called 
Shuo Yuan, “Pack of Narratives,” Yau Yuan, 
who lived before Confucius, says he wishes 
to be minister to a wise king or sage ruler 
and lie describes what he would do in that 
oflice. “I should cause there to bo no reason 
to repair the city walls, the moats and 
ditches to be crossed by no foeman, and 
the swords and spears to be melted into 
tools of agriculture. I should cause the 
whole world to have no calamity of warfare 
anywhere for thousands of years.” Confucius 
agreed with this view. Europe sees no 
escape from this calamity of warfare. Liberty 
is a God-given gift to every creature that 
has the breath of life, and it is taken away 
and won back again by the use of force. 
In force are empires begotten and by force 
they perish. This, however, is not true in 
the case of India. It has been well observed 
that in India there is a struggle between the 
soul and the sword, and the soul, as Srikrishna 
says in the Bhagavadgita, neither slays nor 
is slain. The soul triumphs through suffering 
and tribulation, and India is having a full 
measure of them. Is it any wonder that 
the Churches in Europe and America are 
watching this struggle with awe and reverence ? 
This multitude in white raiment, patient but 
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persistent, is reminiscent of the Book of 
Revelation and the sufferings of the early 
Christians. Here is a remarkable) blending 
of nationalism and religion. If men and 
women belong to different faiths they are 
children of the same soil, this ancient land 
that they all salute as the Motherland. In 
an appeal sent out by a number of highly 
cultured Anglican churchmen engaged in 
educational work in India the following sig¬ 
nificant sentence is to be found :—“Wo 
recognize that if a revolution is to be carried 
out at all Mahatma Gandhi’s method is at 
least as Christian as any that has been tried 
in the history of the world.” There is no 
revolution at all in the sense in which the 
word is understood, but only an assertion 
of the supremacy of the soul over physical 
force. 

This is what has constrained the reverent 
attention of the world. If India can win 
through why should not Europe use the 
same means to put an end to the perpetual 
menace of war and extinction, and break up 
the factories in which the implements of 
war are manufactured ? Can anyone have 
any doubt that all those elaborate preparations 
for cold-blooded and blind slaughter are the 
work of Anti-Christ ? Behind the League 
of Nations is a deep-rooted distrust between 
the nations themselves. Switzerland was 
selected for its location because it is an 
insignificant neutral country. Agreement 
would have been impossible if the choice 
had rested upon any major country. Germany 
would have objected to England and France. 
Italy would have objected to the broken 
up fragments of Austria-Hungary. Turkey 
would not have agreed to Russia. Tho 
League of Nations will never effect the 
salvation of Europe, nor obtain it immunity 
from war. That is for the nations themselves 
to accomplish. All that is necessary to 
ensure the permanence of peace is to be 
found in the teachings of Christ and it is 
because those teachings have been disregarded 
by those who control the affairs of Europe 
that war has been sucking the life-blood of 
the nations of that continent like a vampire. 

Mr. Lloyd George has declared that the 
Churches should take in hand the measures 
for putting a sto.p t) the unceasing prepara¬ 
tions for the slaughter of men. In the last 
war that raged from 1914 to 1918 it was 
found that the casualties were not confined 
to the combatants on the field, but occurred 
even far behind the battle zone through 
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torpedoes from submarines, aerial raids and 
long range guns, and neutrals, peaceful civi¬ 
lians and even women and children were 
not spared. Every instinct of humanity 
revolts against this indiscriminate and blind 
massacre, this running amuck among an 
unarmed and unoffending population. Surely 
it is the first duty of the Churches to 
intervene and make it impossible for such 
ghastly and fiendish scenes to be re-enacted. 
When churchmen make a movement for 
peace they should refuse to submit to the 
humiliation of being flouted as the American 
clergymen were ignored by the British Prime 
Minister. It is not a struggle between the 
Church and the State, but between humanity 
and inhumanity. How can the servants of 
Christ and ministers ordained by the Church 
look on unmoved while everv civilized 
country is resounding with the ominous 
preparations for slaughter and yet more 
slaughter ? If the Governments are deaf to 
their appeals it is for them to rouse the 
conscience of the people and save them from 
the disastrous consequences of war. Pacifists 
and conscientious objectors have been treated 
with disdain or have been punished for their 
refusal to bear arms in times of war, but 
under the guidance of the Church the nations 
can put an end to the horrors of war and 
save themselves from extinction. A League 
of the Churches may successfully accomplish 
what the League of Nations may never com¬ 
pass. Let war be banned by the Church, let 
the nations of Europe turn out of office any 
Government engaged in incessant preparations 
for war. All that the civilized nations want 
for permanent peace is the cessation of war 
and the renunciation of territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment. Neighbours are to be treated as neigh¬ 
bours and the slayer must be deprived of his 
murderous weapons. The Churches owe it to 
the creed that they follow to hold up the 
cross before the eyes of the rulers of Europe. 
When the spirit of war is laid like an evil 
spirit that is exorcised the ancient prophecy 
will be fulfilled and Satan will be bound and 
cast into the bottomless pit for a thousand 
years. The angel from heaven will “shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he should 
deceive the nations no more, till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled.” Let us not look 
upon this as a past prophecy but one to be 
fulfilled over and over again whenever the 
likeness of Christ is seen upon earth. Quite 
recently an eminent and eloquent minister of 
the Church, the Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 


with a Gandhi cap on his head, addressed 
from the pulpit his congregation in these 
solemn words :—“Why talk ye about God and 
the son of God and His resurrection on this 
earth when He is here ?” Not as a distant 
dream but as a plain palpable fact is the 
presence of one like Christ being again 
realized upon earth. As he appeared two 
thousand years ago so another like him has 
appeared again, and now as then the path 
through life of this other man is not strewn 
with flowers but planted thick with thorns, and 
pain and suffering and shamo are being mea¬ 
sured out to him with prodigal hands. The 
Redeemer and the Liberator can never escape 
the passion and the agony that are their 
portion on earth. 

And now let us endeavour, in the new 
light that has dawned upon the world, to 
understand the vision that rose before the 
eyes of John the Divine. To the few that 
were pure in spirit in Sardis was sent this 
message : —“They shall walk with me in white : 
for they aro worthy. Ho that overcometh, 
the same shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and I will not blot out his name out of the 
book of life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father and before his angels.” He 
that overcometh—what ? Evil, not by resis¬ 
tance but by non-resistance. Resist not evil, 
but suffer it and so overcome it. And thus 
becomo worthy and walk with Christ in white. 
The repeated insistence on white garments 
refers to the purity of the spirit. There is 
no suggestion anywhere of a white skin. 
Jesus of Nazareth did not come of a white- 
comploxioned race. Even in the account of 
his transfiguration mention is made of his 
white raiment. When he was transfigured 
“his face did shine as the sun, and his rai¬ 
ment was white as the light.” It was the 
reflection of the effulgence within, the spirit 
that lighted up his countenance and the 
clothing on his body. What was the vision 
that John beheld when he was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day ? “A great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
Is not such a multitude, the precursor of yet 
greater multitudes from all nations of the 
world, before our eyes this very day ? In 
this white garmented throng will be found 
the followers of all the principal faiths of the 
world—the Aryan Hindu and the Zoroastrian, 
the Buddhist and the Jain, the Jew and the 
Christian, the faithful adherents of Islam. 
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They speak many tongues and they call the 
Creator and Sustainer of tho universe by 
different names, but they have only one 
Mother, the land that shelters and nourishes 
them. They are pilgrims leading the pilgrims of 
all the nations of the world to the Temple of 
Peace. The multitude that John saw in his 
vision had palms in their hands, borne in 
token of rejoicing and victory. Palms do not 
grow in Europe, they are found in the East, 
m India and the Pacific islands. This is the 
fulfilment of tho prophecy and tho vision that 
were vouchsafed unto John. The multitude 
came from the East with palm leaves in their 
hands. And they came out of great tribula¬ 
tion and they had washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
The Lamb is the Lamb of God, the Son of 
man, who appeared to John in his vision as 
a white-headed figure : “his head and his 
hairs wore white like wool, as white as snow.’’ 
The blood of the Lamb is the milk of purity 
and innocence and makes white whatever it 
touches. The throne before which the assem¬ 
bled multitudes stand is the throne of eternal 
and divine justice. 

The present movement in India has two 
objects, ono conscious and the other uncons¬ 
cious. The conscious object is the attain¬ 
ment of freedom, the elementary right of 
every people and every nation. Once the 
free soul is awakened it never rests till 
it sets the body free. The heart and core of 
the movement is free from every thought 
of violence. Sacrifice and suffering alone 
are demanded. This is the peace offering 
at the alter of liberty, and sacrifice is 
greater than empire. 

What are empires but the bright bubbles 
that rise and burst on the silent and swift 
waters of time ? Where are the empires 
of Europe that were so full of arrogant 
life only a score of years ago—-Where 
are the Empires of Germany, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary and the Ottomans ? Where 
are the traces of Assyria ? Where are the 
glittering spires and the gilded sin of 
Babylon ? Where are the overwhelming 
might and the ruthlessness of the Medes and 
Persians ? Yanished is the splendour of 
Egypt, the hundred-gated Thebes is a 
legend, the halls of the Pharaohs have 
disappeared in the bowels of the earth. 
Where shall we look for the glory that was 
Greece, the pomp and pride that was Rome ? 

The most pronounced imperialist of 
English poets, who has been designated the 


Laureate of Empire, had a vivid, if momen¬ 
tary, vision of the fleetingness and nothing¬ 
ness of empire :— 

Far called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

The belief in tho potency of weapons of 
war indicates a heathen heart and not a 
Christian faith : 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard ; 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not thee to guard ; 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 

War and its concomitants vanish, only 
humility and penitence are enduring 

The tumult and the shouting dies ; 

The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

India witnessed the procession of empires 
from the white-crowned heights of the eternal 
Himalayas, she saw them pass by like 
phantoms of the night through the valley of 
shadows into tho darkness beyond. And 
India still endures ; she has bowed her head 
before the blast and she has heard the 
legions thunder past; she has been bereft 
of her liberty, she is beset with many evils 
of her own making, yet has she retained 
through it all that which makes for length 
of national life—her treasure of thought and 
tradition. Through all the centuries of 
humiliation and bondage she has held fast 
her priceless heritage, the wisdom that has 
come down the ages, the catholicity of large 
tolerance, the broad and gentle outlook on 
life, the simplicity that is the salt of life. 
In the dim and remote past India did not 
build on dust, neither did she put her trust 
in reeking tube and iron shard. As she 
built in the past so will she build in the 
future on the rock of humility and faith. 

This explains the incredible and inex¬ 
haustible vitality of India. She has had to 

bow her neck to the yoke but there is no 

decadence of the kind that has led to the 

complete disappearance of so many great 
nations. Her profound religiousness has 
buoyed her up on the waters of oblivion 
while other nations have sunk down the 
depths. This is also the reason why in 
spite of the weight of years and the loss of 
freedom there is no sterility of intellect 
and spirit in India* Sages and saints have 
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appeared at all times, great religious teachers 
have compelled the admiring homage of the 
West, the fame of an Indian poet has 
engirdled the world, and a prophet has 
appeared who is being likened to Buddha 
and Christ in every part of the world. He 
has made it possible to unite the most 
passionate patriotism with complete abstention 
from violence. The result is the upheaval, 
without parallel or precedent, that is being 
seen among the manhood, womanhood and 
childhood of India. The will of India is 
declaring itself with unmistakable emphasis. 

Quite unconsciously and altogether 
unwittingly the Indian movement of non¬ 
violence has had a direct bearing upon the 
larger and graver problem that is distracting 
Europe and the nations of the West. The 
future of Tndia may be her own concern 
but the abolition of violence and the elimina¬ 
tion of war from national activities concern 
the whole world. The doctrine of non- 
resistance is not a new one ; upon this sure 
foundation is based the marvellous and 
lofty teaching of Jesus Christ. The only 
error in the appreciation of this teaching 
has been that it has been regarded 
as a guide of individual conduct and 
not a course of concerted action. What 
the world is witnessing today is the 
application of an old precept on a large 
scale. The full significance of the struggle 
in India is being realized by thought¬ 
ful people in the West. The discipline 
reijuired is far more stringent than in the 
army. Self-restraint, self-denial, self-suffering 
alone are permissible. It has been well 
observed by an American writer that 
freedom’s battle-in India is being fought on 


the basis of the New Testament. Following 
this method why should not the nations of 
Europe set themselves free, once for all, 
from the nightmare and horror of war and 
endless slaughter ? Herod the Tetrach with 
his men of war set Jesus at naught and 
mocked him. Are tho ministers of the 
church and the servants of Christ to be set 
at naught and mocked by the present rulers 
of Europe and their men of war ? This can 
ho ended by non-violent resistance. The 
blood of the martyrs is not only the seod of 
tho church but it is also the way to real 
freedom, the freedom in which the nations 
do not covet the possessions of their neigh¬ 
bours, the factories of the munitions of war 
are converted into centres of peaceful industry, 
the thunder of cannon is no longer heard 
and there is a surcease of the perpetual 
preparations for slaughter. This is the un¬ 
spoken message that is going forth from 
anguished India and if it is heard and accep¬ 
ted India will be content. It is not by the 
deliberations of the League of Nations but by 
the practical application of the doctrine of 
non-violence that the safety of Europe can 
be ensured. Peace is possible only if war is 
made impossible and the issue rests not with 
the (Governments but the nations of Europe. 

As the years recede and a perspective is 
created with the passing of time history will 
contemplate with wonder and admiration the 
new movement initiated in this ancient land 
for the emancipation of the human race from 
the thraldom to force. What is potential 
today will become real tomorrow and the 
suffering of India may prove a blessing for 
humanity. 



Mahatma Gandhi as Mr. Edward Thompson Sees Him 

By PRIYARANJAN SEN, sla. 


M R. Edward Thompson has made a namo 
for himself in India by his attempts 
(how far earnest, time alone must 
judge) to look at the problem of India 
through dispassionate eyes ; he has also 
won reputation in the midst of those who 
know Bengali only through English language 
and who have learnt much from him about 
Rabindranath, one of the greatest minds in 
modern times. But—“Oh, that bubble repu¬ 
tation !”—His knowledge of Bengali language 
and consequently more or less of literature 
has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, it remains now to be seen how 
far his sympathy with the Indian point of 
view, or rather the human point of view, 
lias enabled him to get the correct perspective. 
The editor of the Modern Review has 

already in the October issue given a 
foretaste of his performance. Without 
attempting to encroach on his grounds, 
I wish to deal with his pen-portrait of 
Mahatmaji and hope that it will serve as a 
specimen. Failure to understand Mahatmaji 
would mean ignorance, total and absolute, 
and dangerous too ; dangerous, because any 
practical scheme, or discussion worth the 
name, for the “Reconstruction of India” 
(the ambitious title of Mr. Thompson’s book) 
would break to pieces if it left out the man 
of the times. One is tempted to think that 
even Mr. Thompson was aware of this and 
so his chapter headed “The Significance of 
M. K. Gandhi.” 

Evidently, Mr. Thompson is dissatisfied 
with the attention and publicity that “M. K. 
Gandhi” has received in India, South Africa 
and the United States (last in the list, but 
not the least, for this last straw has proved 
too much for the camel’s back, which, again, 
is the raison d'etre of this book—the 
American audience is clearly implied). “Too 
much attention has been focussed on his 
personality.” (Reconstruction of India , p. 
1301 People in India might think, however, 
that there could never be too much of 
attention paid to their Mahatmaji. The 
author pictures Mr. Gandhi (let us hope, 
playfully) giving a demonstration, before 


American lady visitors, of the oriental use 
of toes in picking up objects ! “He will,... 
presently pick up an object with his toes, 
observing : ‘You in the West do not know 
the proper way to use your toes.’ ” (Ibid., p. 
131). Is this a photograph or meant as such, 
or a caricature ? 

Speaking of Mr. Gandhi, the author 
cannot ignore the Indian revolutionary’s 
hunger-strike, nor his outcry while in prison 
for the “accustomed comforts.” He com¬ 
plains that a considerable portion of the 
men who have joined the movement have a 
low standard of martyrdom and there have 
boon lamentations in the Indian Press that 
“food was plain and beds not too downy.” 
(P. 133) If anybody has any doubt about 
the truth of Mr. Edward Thompson’s 
strictures, let him lead the report on the 
subject given by Maul ana Shaukat Ali, “Mr. 
Gandhi’s famous Moslem associate” (alas ! 
how fallen), whom the author quotes with 
delight and approval (pp. 133-34). But one 
would ask, is not modern civilization partly 
to blame, for not making the condition of 
the political prisoners sufficiently rigorous ? 

Mr. Gandhi himself has no low sense 
of martyrdom ; of that the author is satisfied. 
He was so tenacious, so heroically patient, 
perfect, except in four important crises where 
he failed and failed ignominously. What were 
these occasions,—these faults of omission ?— 

(1) His launching of Non-co-operation ; 

(2) The support that ho gave to the 
Khilafat Movement, “acting politician- 
fashion” ; 

(3) “When he let himself bo carried 
away at the last Lahore Congress, and 
became the tool and mouthpiece of the men 
who desire no settlement.” 

(4) His failure to visit Great Britain 
in recent years—for it seems to Mr. Thompson 
that not to have seen England argues yourself 
“indecent”, at least, not experienced enough 
of the largeness of human heart. England 
would have received Mr. Gandhi so gener¬ 
ously that he “would have gained a new 
perception of the ‘decency’ that is in man.” 
(P. 135) 
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But there is no getting over Mr. Gandhi. 
He “has set in action emotions and hopes” 
in India as no other man has done-and for 
the first time the people are conscious of a 
unity, however dimly. What is the secret of 
of this power ? He is, so thinks Mr. 
Thompson, “not a great thinker,” as you can 
judge from his “defence (?) of caste” and his 
“paeans to the cow.” Mr. Thompson’s observ¬ 
ing mind disposes of the Hindu reverence 
for the cow in a summary fashion. “India 
is cursed with a superfluity of worthless 
and positively harmful cows, and even those 
that still do something besides devour the 
all-too-scanty fodder, are depressingly meagre 
and inadequate animals.” (P.136) But he is 
a superb judge of men and his humanity is 
profound ; these probably explain his influence. 


There is much food for the reader, who 
has a sense of humour, in the two chapters 
that follow as they narrate the incidents in 
the two phases of the campaign—non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience. But I trust 
enough has been said to serve as a specimen 
and it is dangerous to talk of recent events. 

The chapter (X) on “the significance of 
M. K. Gandhi” is a brief one, only seven 
pages and two digressions. But what wonder¬ 
ful knowledge ! 

“Damning with faint praise, assenting with 
civil leer”—Atticus has undergone a transfor¬ 
mation (a “sea-change” ?), and the improved 1 
ways of journalism are certainly an indica¬ 
tion of progress. Who could doubt it after 
this ? 


The Jute Slump—What is the Remedy? 

By S. K. SEN, b. a. 


T HE unprecedented economic depression 
all over the world resulting in fall in 
exports of jute, raw as well as manu¬ 
factured, coupled with a plentiful crop has 
resulted in a severe slump in Bengal. 

The agriculturists find that the prices not 
only do not pay the cost of production but 
the demand does not justify their harvesting 
the crop. 

For years in succession Dame Nature has 
been merciful. Rain has been copious and 
timely. Bumper crops have been registered. 
Profits, year after year, after a boom year 
when jute prices rose to record figures, 
though showing a fall, have yet been good. 
Compared to rice, jute paid better and year 
after year more tillage was accorded to jute, 
till this year, the area sown has been the 
largest since 1926 and the crop extraordinari¬ 
ly good. But sales are dull and practically 
nou-existent. 

Faced with this situation everybody has 
to think of a solution as it affects everybody 
in Bengal. The zemindar who has to pay 
his revenue to the Government cannot collect 
his rent. The farmer faced with ruin and 
starvation cannot pay his rent. The Mahajans, 
Marwari money-lenders, the Co-operative 


Banks and Co-operative Jute Societies are all 
affected. Every trade is affected, as, if the 
agriculturer has no money (and 70 per cent 
of the people of Bengal are agriculturists^, 
trade cannot thrive. The Government is 
faced with loss of much revenue, indi¬ 
rectly, as with decreased railway and postal 
earnings owing to less traffic their earnings 
are also affected. 

Suggestions have been made from many 
sources. The Government of India, faced 
with political trouble, loss of revenue and a 
civil disobedience movement, have definitely 
refused to come to the rescue. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal will probably make a small 
advance in the shape of Takavi loans to 
farmers but neither the zemindar who would 
like to have some concession shown as 
regards the revenues nor the agriculturists 
will be satisfied. The middlemen or money¬ 
lenders will probably gain a little if the 
farmer gets a loan but the amount is so small 
that if will not go very far and will have a 
negligible effect. 

Suggestions seem to be mainly about 

(a) financing the crop and storing it up, 

(b) restrictions of crops for the next year, 
and (c) general remission of revenue by the 
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Government and of rent by zemindars in 
•equal proportions. 

The suggestions however valuable, are 
alleviatives but they are not remedies. Given a 
good monsoon with rice never paying, our 
agriculturists are bound to go on sowing and 
whatever the restrictions, a large crop will 
still be grown. Statistics show that -practi¬ 
cally the present stock will last another year 
and will cover the full requirements of the 
following year if the whole crop is harvested. 
Restrictions have in some cases succeeded as 
a remedy. The examples of coffee, tea, rubber, 
camphor, nitrates and Hennequen are before 
us. Though jute is a monopoly of India 
its conditions may not be compared with 
tea or rubber conditions entirely, yet, even 
with monopoly articles, restriction in produc¬ 
tion has always adversely affected a monopo¬ 
list country. Nor can such restrictions bo 
imposed amongst a large number of illiterate 
farmers who live from hand to mouth and 
whose only source of income is cultivating 
the land. It is not as if large limited liabi¬ 
lity companies or big private capitalists were 
handling the cultivation of jute and could 
afford to live on their capital for a year or 
two till conditions got settled. Restriction of 
crops is a temporary relief, if practicable. It 
is neither practicable nor a remedy in the 
case of jute. 

Remission of revenue or rent again are 
also temporary measures of relief and are not 
romedies. 

What then is the remedy for these condi¬ 
tions ? There will be booms in jute followed 
by larger sowing,—more production if the 
monsoon is favourable—and similar conditions 
in future. Are we always to live in a state 
of fluctuation—of large profits followed by 
•ruin ? 

Henry Ford is stated to have promulgated 
a theory that one could end booms and if a 
boom could be ended a slump would not 
come either. His theory was to co-ordinate 
statistics so that one could gauge exactly 
what the needs of a nation will be and to 
■manufacture or produce according to the 
needs of the day. Such a statistical feat, if 
possible, may easily be upset by other parts 
of the world butting in—but even if a country 
was self-supporting it is doubtful if such a 
theory will work in practice. It would also 
contradict the very apt expression “mass 
production” which, when restricted, could no 
longer remain mass production but will be a 
restricted output. 


It behoves us therefore to think out a 
remedy for this chronic state of over-produc¬ 
tion to which we are tending not only as 
regards agricultural produce and raw material 
but also as to manufactured commodities. 

The way to remedy mass production with¬ 
out restricting output, which has been found 
to bo unsuccessful is to create mass distri¬ 
bution and mass sales Continually must 
one think of new uses for the raw material, 
new articles to be made and now devices by 
which the public can bo made to use the 
article moro largely. We produco jute 
largely, we consume jute sparingly. Wo 
export raw jute and manufactured jute. But 
we do not try to find out new outlets for 
jute or for manufacturing various articles out 
of jute. Our slogan today should be “Use 
more jute.” Bengal and all India should be 
plastered with this slogan. People must be 
set on to think of new uses for jute. To 
give an idea of what is wanted, I can sug¬ 
gest the following uses : 

1. Jute is used largely for making 
Tussorette. Alternate jute and silk threads 
produce excellent suitings. 

2 Some quantities of what is termed 

Russian crash are jute mixtures. 

3. Carpets and mats can be much more 
largely made from jute. 

4. Sataranchis can be made from 
coloured jute threads. 

5. Jute waste is now used instead of 
rags for cleaning cars. They can be used for 
rag dolls, cores of cricket balls and every¬ 
where where padding is required. 

6. In Germany jute of a fine texture 
with striped and coloured threads was used 
largely at one time instead of wall-paper. 

7. Soles of shoes can much more 
largely be made from jute instead of leather. 
Our slippers can be from jute soles. 

8. Where tape is used, jute can be 
substituted. 

9. Where canvas and specially imported 
canvas is used, jute of a thick texture can 
be substituted. 

10. Jute of a thick texture plastered and 
whitewashed will make good substitute for 
partition walls. 

11. Jute bags with coloured threads will 
substitute canvas and imported leather bags 
or children’s school satchels. 

12. Waterproofed jute will probably make 
nice mackintoshes and tarpaulins. 

13. Winter clothing can be made of jute 
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threads. For a mild climate it will take the 
place of light woollens and tweeds. 

14. Tennis, badminton and fishing nets 
can be produced with jute threads if tarred. 

15. Curtains and casement cloth can be 
made of jute. 

16. Bed-spreads can be made of jute. 
It can also be used to cover table-cloths 
instead of baize if nice coloured patterns 
can be evolved. 

17. Tennis screens, shamianas, tents, 
kanats, etc. can also be exclusively made of 
jute for the consumers of Bengal. 

18. There are numerous uses of the kinds 
of cloth called “Khero”and “Tikin” in Bengal; 
specially for bedding and upholstery. A 
fine quality coloured and striped jute cloth 
can be used for these purposes. 

Each one of us can think of some more 
uses of jute and encourage and support more 
jute products. The only way to find an 
effective remedy to our jute over-productions 


is to find an outlet and sale for the produce. 
Neither restriction nor temporary measures 
of relief in the shape of financial assistance 
will be the panacea. The Government 
communique suggesting propaganda to 
restrict next year’s sowing explains the 
difficulties of successfully working up such 
a scheme. There is another thing that may 
help to establish a stronger position for 
jute and to revolutionize the methods of 
production. This is to carry on research 
in the various ways for getting the fibres out 
without ‘‘retting*’ or “steeping.” Flax in 
Ireland was at one time “retted.” Machinery 
has now been invented to separate the fibres 
without retting. Tf jute fibres can be 
separated by a machinery without retting it 
will not only make the farmers’ lot better 
and make for their long life and improved 
health but will also cheapen the product, thus 
increasing its sales and consumption and 
establishing the monopoly of this product for 
India for good. 


A Treatise on Hindu Astronomy 

A Rkvikw* 

ByJOOE8CHANDRA RAY 


The name of Mr. Y.B. Ketkar as an astronomer 
is well known to our countrymen who take interest 
in the reform of our almanac. He is perhaps more 
famous as the persistent and practised advocate 
of the view that the zero-point of the Indian ecliptic 
is exactly opposite to the star, Chitra. The deter¬ 
mination of this point has been the fundamental 
problem in the way of any practicable correction 
of our almanac, and has naturally boon the subject 
of endless controversy. Mr. Ketkar was the first 
to suggest the solution, and for nearly half a 
century has been fighting for it. 

The present is a complete book for computing 
an almanac. It is an enlarged and revised edition 
of the author’s Grahayanitam published thirty 
years ago. It belongs to the class of astronomical 
handbooks, called Karana. But it is much more, 
and gives formula' for every kind of calculation 
that may be necessary in preparing an almanac, 
including the height of moon’s cusps, the transit 
of Venus across the sun, and even the places of 


* Gkahaganitam. — With illustrative examples 
by Venkatesa Ketkar land commentary Inf his sor 
Battarai Ketkar , 1930. Price Rs. 5. To be hac 
of D. V. Ketkar, B.A., B.T., Bijapur. 


the new planets, Varuna (ITanus) and hidra 
(Neptune). The rules arc short, and clear and are 
illustrated by examples worked out. Excepting 
one or two cases which are rarely calculated, the 
formula' do not require more knowledge than that 
of the four rules of arithmetic and decimal fractions 
There are also tables for shortening labour. I was 
under the impression that Ganesa, the celebrated 
author of Graha/ayhara , was the first to do away 
with trigonometrical functions ; but the commentator 
of this book quotes S iddh ant a-sc kh at a by Sripati 
to show that the latter had anticipated Ganesa four 
centuries earlier. It seems Ganesa was not aware 
of his predecessor’s work* 

There is no space for noticing the many improve¬ 
ments made by the author nor his arguments in 
favour of Chitra. He lias discovered a new method 
of finding the values of sines of angles which, as 
stated in the book, worried him long. But his 

* Hardly anything is known of Sripati except 
his Ratnamala , a favourite of astrologers. His 
Siddhania-sekhara was thought to have been lost. 
From many quotations from this book by the 
commentator it appears to be original in 
many points and deserves publication. 
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greatest achievement consists in his successfully 
putting the formulae of modern astronomy into the 
old groove of a Karana^ The heliocentric places of 
the star-planets are first computed and then 
reduced to the geo-centric. The evect'on and 
variation of the moon, the great inequalities of 
.Jupiter and Saturn have been all taken into 
account. 

If the work is a remarkable contribution to ofir 
future Astronomy which is bound to come, the 
commentary appears to me more remarkable. It is 
a masterly exposition in easy Sanskrit of the 
principles underlying the rules, and this has 
necessitated the writing of almost a complete treatise 
of mathematical astronomy with its Kepler’s and 
Newton’s Laws. The treatment requires of course 
knowledge of higher mathematics. Indeed the 
commentary is the Siddhanta on which the Karana 
is based. The book may well be proscribed e for 
those students of our universities who besides 
Sanskrit take up honours course of Mathematics 
for their B. A. degree. Herein they will find 
pnu-lieal application of the principles of Astronomy 
they study, and will be immensely interested in 
the calculations which they find embodied in their 
almanac. At present they do not know even what 
Ihe Tit It is and Nakshatras are, and what they 
learn remains outside their daily life. This may 
be said of many other branches of knowledge 
taught in our colleges. 

There are, however, some errors of omission and 
commission in the book. As to the latter, it is to 
be regretted that the commentator has felt the 
need of using the letters of the English alphabet 
in the figures, English and Greek in the equations, 
and the English names of trigonometrical functions. 
The integers, fractions, and indices are all given 
in Nagri, while the symbols, in English or Greek. 
This mixture is very confusing. a Sudhakar 
Dvivedi did not feel the necessity of using foreign 
types in his treatises on higher Mathematics. The 
printing-presses in the provinces whore Nagri is 
the common script possess various founts out of 
which a selection of types to be u«ed as symbols 
might be made, or types from Gujarati or even 
Bengali founts might be borrowed with their 
names given for the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with them. These letters would not 
interrupt the reading of Sanskrit. It is true those 
who attempt to read and understand the commen¬ 
tary are at present well acquainted with English 
and Greek letters ; but that is no reason why 
the printing should be barbarous * 

* This reminds me of an experiment of an 
exactly opposite nature carried out in Bengal 
under the instruction of an educational expert. He 
thought that the boys of primary schools ought 
to be familiar with the English forms of the 
numerals, and the best way of accomplishing the 
object would be to write all numbers in English, 
the rest of course in Bengali. Books on 


Now to an error of omission. Neither the 
author nor the commentator has thought it 
necessary to compare the results of calculation 
according to the rules of this book with those 
obtained from the British Nautical Almanac. Of 
course everyone > knows that Karana rules are 
purposely made inexact in order to shorten labour 
and cannot therefore give results accurate to a 
minute. But simplification of rules may be carried 
too far, and though one may rely on Mr. Ketkar’s 
judgment one would like to see the degree of 
accuracy attained. lie has computed the 
ephemerides of the planets for a given date, and 
the times of lunar and solar eclipses with their 
circumstances which occurred some years ago. It 
would not have given him much trouble to show 
the results in a page side by side with those 
obtained from the Nautical Almanac . This would have 
been the b^st arid most convincing way of popu¬ 
larizing his book. Similarly, the constants employ¬ 
ed in the book and those adopted in European 
Astronomy might have been shown together. The 
book is primarily intended for those provinces 
which follow the lunar calendar. Its usefulness 
would have been considerably increased had the 
author given rules for computing the solar calendar. 
It is true three-fourths of India are still 
content with counting days by nights and 
months by the moon as our Aryan forefathers did 
in days of yore It is also true that a lunar month 
is a reality, while a solar an abstraction. But 
since the primary object of the original calendar 
was to ascertain the seasons for agriculture, and 
the sun is the lord of the year of seasons, the 
moon was yoked to the sun. Unhappily they 
refuse to move harmoniously, and astronomers 
had to devise contrivances to effect their union. 
This has resulted to a complicated lunar calendar 
which acknowledges the superiority of the solar 
yet refuses to believe in it. Mr. Ketkar who is 
rightly impatient of tedious labour has in his book 
gone on finding the number of days elapsed since 
its epoch (Saka 1800) by counting the number of 
solar months, intercalary months, lunar months tilliis 
and lost Pith is, while a glance at a table of solar days 
per year and per solar month would give the desired 
result in no time. He has himself shown else¬ 
where that there was a solar calendar in use 
since 1193 B. C., and he knows that it is still in 
use in the Eastern provinces. It is true that usage 
varies as to the opening day of a solar month. But 
one need not take this difference into account 
in finding tho number of days elapsed. 


arithmetic were accordingly printed for the 
use of the boys. They read them as if they were 
Bengali script They could not, however, forget 
the Bengali signs, and would often mistake one 
for the other of the two sets. It so happens that 
English 8 is exactly Bengali 4, English 9 resembles 
Bengali 7. This attempt at making learning easy 
appears to me ludicrous. 
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Dove is Now Night Bird of War 

Night flying homing pigeons something brand- 
new in the hud woild hive been developed bv 
expei ts of the United States Annj Signal ( oips at 
Foit Monmouth N 1 wheie most ot the caiuei 
pigeons toi tlie Aimy aie bied and tiained 

In leaungand teaching these buds the uovoin- 
ment pigeoneeis have ac comphshed a teit whu h 
toi (ontunes was consideied impossible Liom time 
lmmemoiidl it has b°en an axiom ot pigeon bleed¬ 
ing and rating that homoi-* no mattei how fist 
and faithful, do not fly attei niglitfall 


After seveial ^eais of failuie and discoiuagement, 
the> fin ill* have succeeded 

Now then' aie six pigeons at Foit Monmouth 
that have boon liberated icpeatedly thuteen miles 
fiom the specul night-flyeis’ loft aftei daik and 
have Homed ((insistently Only one of them how¬ 
ever, lus made the flight ugulaily m the minimum 
time ot twenty minutes 

Many ot the night living buds bied at the 
Ierso\ toit in lecont months hive been shipped 
to Aimy posts m Panann, the Philippine Islands 
md Jlivvai whete they have made mm h better 



Boine into the slo in a plane, the carrier pigeon is leleased to wmg its way bic k 
to its loft, wheie the message, written by the observation pilot, wll e r il 
This is pait of a bird’s legular military training 


World War experience showed Aimy officials lecoids For example, at Honolulu theie are six 
that a night flying specles of bud would bo vastly pigeons bred at Foit Monmouth that have consis- 
supenor to the ordinary carrier pigeon both in war tently flown at night a distance of fourteen miles 
and peace time Immediately following the armistice, in eighteen minutes* On occasion, the same birds 
the Signal Corps legan its bleeding experiments, have flown thirty-five miles in fast time 
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Around the leg of the carrier 
bird is fastened a small cap¬ 
sule in which the messago is 
placed. 


Above, “Uncle Sam” is relieved of a message which 
it has carried to the shore from an Army transport 
at sea. At right. Cher Ami, who saved the Lost 
Battalion in the World War. 


It was on a recent visit to the fort that I learned 
of this interesting new development in pigeon 
breeding. I had gone to New Jersey to see tho 
country’s only .real training school for military 
Pigeons and the famous hero birds which still are 
housed there—the. pigeons that saw service with 
the Signal Corps in France and delivered important 
messages through the smoke and din of battle, some 
of them wounded or partly blinded by shrapnel. 

Symbolical of peace, the survivors of that gallant 


flock now make their home in the same loft 
occupied by a pair of feathered German war 
risoners. Twelve years after the armistice, these 
irds, 1 found, continue to attract hundreds of 
visitors to Fort Monmouth. Though the Army 
pigeoneers treat them with the respect duo to valiant 
veterans of a past conflict, they naturally concentrate 
their attention upon the winged soldiers of the 
future, and especially on the night flyers. 

How did the Army go about the difficult job 
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“Lele,” the Signal Corps’, night Hying record 
holder. It was bred in the loft at Fort 
Monmouth and darkness has no terror for it 



This pigeon loft, mounted on wheels, was 
designed by tliomas II. Ross, right, for tho 
use of the Signal Corps pigeonoers working 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


of breeding tho night flying pigeons V The Signal 
Corps, Ross told me, began by studying the records 
of its numerous birds with a view to ascertaining 
which pigeons had persistently flown home in the 
late evening or early darkness. Then test flights 
were conducted, in which these birds and their 
offspring were used. In this way, a carefully selected 
strain was isolated for breeding purposes. 

A twilight, flying, tendency, however, was not 
the only characteristic considered in the selection 
of these birds for parent stock. It was also deemed 
necessary for them to have previously bred one 
generation of roliab'e message-carrying homing 
pigeons. The young birds thus obtained possessed 
the twilight flying propensities and the homing 
instinct of their parents. Besides, they were 
sufficiently strong physically to be trained to fly 
distances up to PH) miles, the minimum required 
by the Army of each bird that is to become part 
of its communication system. 

(Popular Science Monthly) 


First Pictures of Pasteur Institute 

Eacli day 8,000 tubes of vaccine and 12,000- 
tubes of serum leave ono of the greatest centres 
of preventive medicine in the world—the Pasteur 
Institute, in Paris, it was founded by a national 
subscription nearly fifty years ago as a laboratory 



Dr. R. E. Iloffstadt. of tho University of Washington,, 
is a research worker at the Pasteur Institute, at 
present seeking a new serum against anthrax. 

This officer is believed to have been bitten by a 
mad dog and is receiving the Pasteur treatment for 
hydrophobia. The serum used is from a mad rabbit. 
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This monkey is helping in the fight on yellow fever. Here it is 
being inoculated to test a new serum known as “antiamaril.” 
Amaril is a poison that is believed to be secreted by a tiny 
disease germ and to be the cause of yellow fever. 


tor the great French chemist, Louis Pasteur, father 
of bacteriology. Now it is carrying on the work 
of this pioneer in preventive inoculation against 
disease, who died in 189f>. The striking photographs 
of its activities which Popular Science Monthly 
presents here are the first ever permitted for 
publication. 


While internationally famous doctors seek new 
cures for diseases in its research laboratories, an' 
up-to-date factory makes tried and proved serums 
and vaccines. 

(Popular Science Monthly) 


Saivism as an Influence in the Pacific Lands 


T 1IE myth of “the splendid isolation'’ of 
Indian life and Indian culture within 
the barriers of the mountains and the 
ocean has long been given up. The Greater 
India beyond tho seas was a discovery which 
we owe primarily to European scholars. Dr. 
V. F. Stutterheim’s monograph on the Indian 
Influences in the Lands of the Pacific 
Gvoninklijk Bataviasch Genootschap Van 
Kunsten En "Wetenschappen) is one more 
penetrating study of the nature of the 
Indian influences in the Archipelago, specially 
in Java and Sumatra. It marks, however, a 
departure in this that, like most other eminent 
scholars. Dr. Stutterheim does not concentrate 
all his attention on a study of the Buddhistic 
forces which worked there. He estimates the 
influence of Hindu Saivism—a living force even 


today. The story of the spread of 
Buddhism reads much like that of the 
spead of Christianity—zealous monks and 
daring seafarers planting the banner of peace 
on foreign shores. But, however indelible 
the stamp, “inwardly things will have 
remained as they are.” Here, according to 
the author, Christianity followed a deeper 
channel. And, Saivism followed almost the 
same path, as its potency as an influence in 
the Pacific lands shows. 

Although its sphere of influence was 
more limited than that of Buddhism, Saivism 
was of longer duration and certainly exerted 
a more penetrating influence on the soul 
of the people. Both Further India and Indo¬ 
nesia have known Saivism, be it in a form 
which India has never recognized as the 
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official form ; China and Japan remained 
outside the sphere of influence of this 
religion, although they came in contact with 
it through the many Sivaistic elements which 
crept into the later day Mahayana. The 
difference in the action of the two religions 
is immediately visible Whilst we possess 

numerous and detailed reports of the arrival 
of Buddhism, its propaganda and expansion, 
there is absolutely nothing known regarding 
that of Saivism. How could it be otherwise V 
Every world citizen could become a 

Buddhist at any minute of the day but one 
had to be born a Sivaist in the same way 
as one is an Israelite if born of Jewish 

parents. One looks for missions and propa¬ 
ganda in vain ; expansion of the territory 
other than by conquest is practically excluded. 
One could only be a Sivaist if one belonged 
to the chosen people of the Hindus and it 
was only possible to become a Hindu 
through the upannynna , the investiture with 
the caste chain, and the npcinaycuia was 
only desired if one was “of caste,” in other 
words born of Hindu parents. A circulus 
from which there was no escape. Here, 
however, we encounter a problem which was 
brought to my attention by Paul Pelliot and 
which, however simple it may be, has 
remained unobserved, even by the keen-eyed 
lvern. If, so .the problem is set, the Hindus of 
the highest castes at the beginning of 
our era made up their minds to colonize the 
Archipelago (the oldest traces of such a 
Hindu settlement date back to the 1th 
century A. I).), then they were guilty of a 
serious offence, i c., travelling over sen. 
Secondly, how is it possible that Hinduism 
flourished on those islands for a thousand 
years when it has been proved that the 
bearers of this culture were not Hindus but 
Javanese. In other words, how did these 
Javanese succeed in becoming Hindus when, 
as we have seen above, only a born Hindu 
is entitled to this privilege ? It might be 
argued that the Javanese were apparently 
included in the fourth caste, that of the 
conquered and non-Hindus ; this is, however, 
in conflict with reality which has shown us 
that the Javanese belonged to the higher 
castes. 

That the Saivism of Java is much more 
distant from the Saivism of the Hindus 
than the majority of people imagine, is 
probably due to the district from which this 
religion came to Indonesia. But in this respect 
also opinion is divided. On the authority 


of a guess by Kern, Southern India has been 
accepted as the country of its origin ; this 
guess has, however, never been able to justify 
itself. The writing used on the oldest 
documents iu Indonesia is the same as that 
usually used in Southern and Western India, 
especially that of the latter district. There 
are plenty of points of contact with Gujarat 
to be found which are also laid down in 
traditions while this district must also be 
regarded as very important to the Buddhism 
of the Archipelago. Finally, the dynasty 
which wo generally indicate with the name 
of the Sakas appears to have been established 
in the West of India and the ruler “Saka” is 
the person who is referred to in the old 
Javanese traditions as having brought the 
Hindu culture. What is more, the earliest 
traces of Hinduism in the Archipelago 
correspond with the period in which the Saka 
rulers were driven out of their country by 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya. Does not then 
the possibility arise that it was these rulers, 
surrounded by their courtiers and priests, 
who bore a kind of Saivism which was not 
the genuine Saivism (the Sakas were foreign¬ 
ers) and scattered themselves, among other 
places, in the Archipelago, seeking the help 
of the small Hindu trading colonies in 
Indonesia, where they soon regained their 
old power and glory ? It is a hypothesis 
for which there is more to be said than 1 can 
explain in these few lines and which is 
certainly worthy of consideration. 

In any case, it is a fact that after the 
first action of the Hindus, a strong 
Ilinduization of the social order of Indonesia 
and particularly of Java, is noticeable. One 
is naturally inclined to imagine that this 
influence was at its strongest in tho initial 
stages and that it gradually became weaker, 
but nothing is less true. In the inscriptions 
which we have found in Java, it is shown 
that the lower classes of the Indonesian 
society were practically unaffected by the 
foreign element and it is not until after 1000 
A. 1). that there is any indication of a deeper 
penetration of Hindu elements, athough at 
that time the contact with the Hindus was 
on the decline. In the older times old native 
names were used for various officials such as 
that of the court astrologers Pangku, Tawan, 
Tirip. The king also assumed his Indonesian 
title : Rakai Panangkaran, in which ‘‘rakai” 
implies prince, duke or baron, but when he 
issued a decree in nagari characters and in 
Sanskrit he called himself Kariyana Panang- 
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karana and his officials Pangkura, Tawana 
and Tiripa ! In the same way as Huig do 
Groot calls himself Hugo Grotius. 

On the other hand, in later times and in 
East Java (Majapahit), preference was given 
to the use of the correct Sanskrit terms and 
titles and the people took delight in giving 
their ruler the appearance of a full-blooded 
Hindu, while in reality he will barely have 
had any Hindu blood in his veins. It is 
also necessary to explain the fact why in 
tho oldest period of the Hinduization, (that 
of Mid Java coincides with the temples of 
Barabudur, Mendoet and Prambanau about 
700—900 A. D.) the typical Javanese features 
such as the gamelan, batik, wayang etc. are 
placed so much in the background that they 
do not appear in the reliefs and are hardly 
mentioned in tho literature. Yet we may 
not assume that they did not exist, for we 
know that these features belonged to the 
old native cultural assets before the arrival of 
the Hindus. But their accommodation to Hindu 
elements,—which in the case of wayang mean 
the use of Hindu heroes such as Arjuna, 
Krishna etc., and in the case of batik, the use 
of Hindu ornaments—raised them from the 
lower classes to the Hindu courts, whereby 
they entered on a new period of life. The 
names of persons which, at first, were almost 
all of them purely Indonesian in form and often 
indicated the name of a place, were, in the 
second period from 1000 to the fall of 
Majapahit about 1500 A. I)., and in East Java, 
often substituted by high-sounding Sanskrit 
names. Majapahit, the last great Hindu 
empire, which was actually Javanese through 
and through, was known as Vilvatikta and 
tlie place lva-uripan, derived from the 
Indonesian urip-life, was known as Jivana 
from the Sanskrit root “jiv” which also has 
the same meaning. Much prominence is 
given to Sanskrit in the literature and this 
tendency is noticeable even up to the present 
day. 

All this, however, has had still another 
result which I have already referred to ; the 
real, primitive Javanese which previously 
took a back seat and which was anything 
hut “hoffahig,” looms up in the foreground 
in the East Javanese period. This is 
noticeable in the temples and especially in 
their reliefs. At Barabudur and Prambanan 
' v ? find a world pictured in the reliefs which 
might just as well be Hindu as Indonesian 
and in which the heroes are shown as we 
have grown to know them in the Indian 


temple reliefs ; iu East Java, in temples such 
as that of Panataran, these same heroes have 
become unrecognizable figures and lean more 
towards the wayang type, which portrays 
old-native art types in a high degree and 
wherein numerous Indonesian elements, which 
are also to bo found in the Eastern islands, 
are encountered. In the stories “magic” 

plays a prominent part, L <?., supernatural and 
magic forces are given such a large place 
as was never encountered in Indian 
literature and in every possible manner 
attempts are made to describe and paint 
them. Flame patterns and magic spirals 
show the magic-laden atmosphere of the 
East Javanese temple reliefs in which 
supernaturally powerful heroes perform 
their magic deeds. Tn short, the social 
standards? art traditions and similar 
features brought by the Hindus are used 

more and more in the course of the 

Hinduization of Indonesia (the same thing 
happened in Further India), not to give 
expression to tho Hindu values but to 
provide the old native autochthonous forms 
with new ideas. What is even stronger is 
that the old Indian temple has, owing to the 
penetration of tho Indonesian ancestral service, 
become a monument to the dead. 

Buddhism, however, never attained so 
much ; in Indonesia it soon disappeared as 
an individual quantity and was absorbed in 
Saivism as a sect—a sect, it is true, of high 
order and of exceptional significance but 
without any contact with the masses. Saivism, 
however, still lives today in tho Javanese 
philosophy, not as a copy of what India 
presented to Indonesia but as a new mantle 
for the old national soul. 

Tn the meantime, we must not overlook 
the social changes in the old Javanese society, 
iu so far as they are due to Indian influence. 
It may be taken as delinite that the old 
native social order was one in which the 
desn (village) was autonomic and in which 
the desa headman was the highest authority. 
Now, it is not certain whether this state of 
affairs still ruled in Java when the Hindus 
instituted their principality. It is probable 
that there were headmen over larger com¬ 
munities bearing the old native title of Raka. 
There seems to be every possibility that 
these Rakas later devolved into kings who 
developed their authority, which had probably 
been greatly limited by the old native adat 
(customary law), on the lines of the Indian 
rulers. As soon as one of these, by means. 
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of an aggressive policy (here again the Indian 
rulers probably served as model), succeeded 
in extending his sphere of authority to the 
surrounding raka-districts he called himself 
Maharaja, a title which originally, and also 
later on, indicated that the bearer of the 
title possessed the hegemony over a certain 
part of Java. This, however, must have 
happened long after the real Hindus were 
in authority here and we can only assert 
this with any certainty for the period after 
the 7th century A. D. It was the beginning 
of an ever-increasing penetration of Hinduism 
which ended with a Javanese state, Majapahit, 
wholly laid out on Indian lines and described 
in the well-known panegyric, the Nagara- 
kritagama, following again the Indian model. 
From this stale Hinduism penetrated still 
further to the coasts of the Eastern islands 
even as far as the Philippines. It was a 
second hand Indian influence but the 
exercisers were much more activo in spread¬ 
ing it than the real Hindus would ever have 
been. The absolutism of the Javanese and 
Balinese rulers of modern day, is the result 
thereof. 

In the 4th and 5th centuries there existed 
probably already for several centuries, small 
Hindu kingdoms in Champa, the Malay 

Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo (lvoeteil 
As regards the religion of these countries 
little is known; their significance is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the fact that they were situated 
on the trade route from the West (India) 
to the East (China). Some developed into 
mighty kingdoms, others disappeared without 
leaving many traces behind. Under the 

latter category is, among others, the 

Tarumanagara kingdom situated in West Java, 
the name of which has been retained in that 
of the River Tji Taroera. A number of 
inscriptions in Sanskrit and a type of letter 
which coincides with that encountered in 
Western and Southern India, lead us to 
conclude that this was an actual settlement 
of Hindus as outlined above. Now all 
traces have disappeared ; the Hindu influence 
was apparently so superficial that the people 
were unaffected. Tn the first category, 
however, is included the empire in Sumatra 
which developed around Palembang into a 
mighty trading state, Srivijaya, which for 
years was a dangerous rival of Java and 
which was feared even in India itself. From 
a Pacific point of view, this state, which was 
Buddhist through and through and which 
possessed a Buddhist university, is of the 


greatest significance ; it was situated close to 
the passage through the Straits of Malacca and 
was therefore able to control practically all 
the trade. It is, however, difficult to say 
how long the Hindu element therein remained 
unadulterated and how quickly the native 
element gained the upper hand ; one thing 
is certain and that is that it would be safer 
to call a state of this kind “international.” 

Java, which was situated slightly off the 
trade route, was nevertheless of importance 
as transit harbour for goods from the 
Moluccas. It was for this reason that repeated 
attempts were made to obtain a larger 
share in the trade of the Straits of Malacca 
than Srivijaya was willing to allow. The 
latest investigations make it likely that Java, 
and especially old Mataram (700—900; 
temples of Kalasan, Barabudur, Prambanan) 
for a time succeeded in silencing Srivijaya, 
even for more than one period (7th century 
and in the 8—9th centuries.) The older 
opinion is, however, just the reverse, ic. n that 
Srivijaya dominated Mataram for some time. 

Tho conflict which was carried on during 
the coming centuries between Java and 
Sumatra until Malacca developed into an 
independent trade harbour and especially 
until the arrival of the Portuguese, must be 
regarded as a natural attempt on both sides 
to become and remain master in the Straits 
of Malacca, the source of immeasurable riches. 
In the 14th century Java again won the 
issue but shortly after, the picture changed 
completely owing to the action of the 
Europeans; the hegemony of Java has 
passed into the hands of the Europeans. 
In the meantime, much still remains of the 
spiritual goods of the Hindus and the 
purest picture is to be found in that 
jewel of tho Archipelago—Bali. 

There in the evening they sing from the 
books of the Indian Mahabharata, be it with 
the addition of the translations of unknown 
Sanskrit terms. There Siva, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Indra live with all their satellites in the 
midst of the inhabitants of the peaceful dcssas. 
There the Balinese raises his eyes frankly to 
the Gfunung Agung, where he knows the gods 
are assembled—the gods with whom he is as 
familiar as .the Italian peasant with the 
Madonna They are his gods, not those of 
India. He knows them from his youth until 
his death, when the fire of the funeral pyre 
closes over his body withdrawing it from the 
sight of his relations who rejoice at his salva¬ 
tion. There, when walking along the roads 
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and fields, one can seo every minute what 
India has meant to Indonesia and what it 
would mean to Java and the other islands at 
the present day if the Islam had not come 
between. Yet in the Javauese interior, the 
Javanose home there still remains much more 
of that old time than one would imagine. 
The daily life, the feasts and ceremonies are 
still full of old Indian features even though 
they have been given Arabian names. In the 


same way as the Christmas feast in the North, 
although tied by many bonds to Christianity, 
goes back in reality to the old German times, 
so we find here, under the surface, old Indian 
splendour and colour. They are driven away 
again and again but they return, because 
they are born out of the syncretism of the 
most noble features of tbo cultures of India 
and Indonesia. 


Three Bas-reliefs From Thaton (Burma) 

By NIHAR RANJAN RAY, m. a. 


T HE small archaeological museum at 
Rangoon shelters in the debris of finds 
long ago made, three bas-reliefs dis¬ 
covered at, and brought down from Thaton 
or ancient Ramnnadesa, the land par excellence 
of the Talaings. Two of these reliefs are in 
excellent state of preservation, but the third 
has miserably suffered at the hands probably 
of the bearers or coolies. The Archaeological 
Department of Burma possesses photographs 
of those images in their unimpaired state, 
and it is certain that damages were done to 
them later on. Even now, they, along with 
other valuable finds, are lying in a neglected 
state jammed and jumbled together on the 
dirty floor of a dark cell of a huge building. 
This is a pity; it is all the more so in view 
of the fact that the artistic and historical 
interest of the three reliefs are far greater than 
we can possibly imagine, and they are by far 
the most interesting specimens which bring 
out in more prominent relief the relation of a 
particular school of the colonial art of Burma 
with a contemporary Indian school on this 
side of the Bay of Bengal. As no particular 
notice has yet been taken of them, I propose 
to make a survey of them, I hope, probably 
for the first time. 

Iconography 

Of the three reliefs two are Vishnuite, and 
the third is Saiva. Figure 1 is a rectangular 
slab measuring 3 { h ft. by 1 ft. 10 inches and 
rounded at the top. It represents at the bottom 
the reposing or the sayana murti of Yishnu. 
His legs are crossed and his four hands 

80—5 


hold their respective attributes. The two 
upper hands which lie flat and reach up to 
the shoulder seem to hold the chakra (discus) 
and samkha (conch-shell) respectively. Tho 



Fig. 1 
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lower right placed upon tho lower chest hold 
a round object, probably tho vilva or mutu- 
linga fruit; while the lower left, placed along¬ 
side the thigh, holds something that is hardly 
recognizable. His clothes reach up to the 
knee and he wears round the wrists, ankles, 
waist and neck, ornaments that are frankly 
Indian. The head-dress which consists of 
triangular lobes pointing upwards is not 
exclusively Burmese, but is particularly 



Fig. 2 


characteristic in late-mediaeval sculptures of 
the Eastern School. The three lotus stalks 
that are supposed to have sprung from the 
navel of the god are actually carved on the 
stele itself and are represented as having 
risen from the back of the lying figure. Upon 
the full-blown petals of three lotus stalks are 
seated in padmasam the three divinities, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Biahma seated to 
the right is represented with three heads and 
his ornaments and clothes that reach up 
almost to the anklet. His right hand is raised 
up to the chest, and the left rests upon his 
left knee. Siva, seated to the left, holds in 


his right hand, raised up to the chest, probably 
the mutiilinga fruit, and in his left raised 
up to the shoulder the trisul or trident. 
Vishnu who occupies the privileged position 
in the middle holds in his upper right the 
chakra , and in his upper left the samkha. 
The right lower seems to be in the jnana- 
mudra pose, and the left lower is unfortunate¬ 
ly mutilated. The description thus detailed 
would at once warrant us to conclude that it 
is a representation of the well-known Ananta- 
sayya episode of Vishnu. But, we are for 
once put into doubt to miss the coils of the 
serpent, Ananta, on which Vishnu is supposed 
to lie. There is not even the suggestion of 
them. The whole slab is in perfect state of 
preservation, the details are elaborately shown, 
and had the coils of the serpent been actually 
represented, we would have had no reason to 
miss them. It seems that the artist probably 
satisfied himself only by scratching down on 
the slab, tho outlines of the fivo heads of the 
serpent which are seen at the top of the 
head-dress as an ornamental aureole. 

Almost exactly of the same monographic 
peculiarities is the larger Vishnuite sculpture 
represented in figure 2. The slab measures 
4 V 2 ft. by 3 ft. and represents the same 
episode, the Ananta-sayya of Vishnu. 
Here, too, Vishnu is seen in a 

reposing attitude with his legs crossed, 
and his upper two hands holding the samkha 
and the padma respectively. The whole slab 
is very badly damaged and the details are 
difficult to be made out. Yet the coils of the 
serpent seem here to have been represented, 
and the five hoods above the head-dress are 
more prominently shown. There is also an 
attempt at realism in the representation of 
water which is suggested by crowded lotus 
leaves, lotus stems and buds. The same 
realistic attitude of the artist is also seen in 
the representation of the main lotus-stalk 
which is here shown to have really sprung 
from the navel. It winds upwards to a point 
where it becomes three stalks with three full¬ 
blown lotuses on which again are seated 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The stele at the 
back of Vishnu is higher and more prominent 
than those of Brahma and Siva, signifying, 
no doubt, the superior position of Vishnu in 
the Brahmanical Trinity. 

The third relief measuring 4 ft. by 2 ft. 
4 inches (Fig. 3) belongs stylistically to 
exactly the same class as the two Vishnu¬ 
ite reliefs just described. It represents a 
god seated in lilasam on a lotus pedestal 
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•with a goddess seated between two arms on 
his left. In size and proportion she occupies 
a minor position in the slab which is almost 
wholly occupied by the god himself. That 
she is his consort admits of no doubt; the 
position of the figure and the attitude of the 
whole body noticeable particularly in the 
intimate clasping and embrace of the left arm 
of the god are sufficient guarantee for it. Her 
face is roughly weathered, but her richly 
embroidered dress and her heavy ornaments 
are quite clear. The dress of the god is 
equally rich, and he too is profusely decorated 
with ornaments. He wears a crown from 
which emerges out a jatanwktita , a head¬ 
dress characteristic of Saivite deities. A halo 
adds dignity to the divine crown. He 
holds in his two upper hands raised upwards 
the trident and what we may describe as the 
vajra respectively. In his two lower hands 
resting on his respective thighs are the 
alisanmla (r- sary) and the mvfulinga fruit. 
The form of the vajra is indeed interesting 
inasmuch as it differs from all known forms of 
the particular attribute. But, whether we 
call it a vajra or not, it is certain that the 
relief represents Siva and his consort Parvati 
or Durga. The identification finds further 
support from the fact that the snake which 
is so intimately associated with Siva is seen 
hanging downwards from the shoulder of the 
god ; and still further by a representation of 
the bull Nandi shown under the right foot 
of the god, and of the Mahishasura or the 
buffalo-demon on the left corner of the 
slab under the seat of Parvati who is 
supposed to have killed it It may more¬ 
over be noted that the position and attitude 
of the two figures have a suggestive similarity 
with those of the famous Siva-Parvati relief 
at Ellora. 

The three reliefs belong stylistically to one 
and the same group. They, along witha fourth, 
which has not yet been traced, must have 
originally formed part of the Shwezayan 
pagoda of Thaton. The pagoda is furnished 
with f< ur large niches at the f ur cardinal 
sides, and their size and measurements are 
such as exactly to accommodate the large 
stone slabs referred to here. These niches 
which had long been empty have now been 
used to shelter slender standing figures of 
modern Burmese Buddhas. They seem 
incoherent and out of place in the large 
spacious niches wherein they have found 
their place. But even the Shwezayan is not 
the original abode of these gods ; and it is 


pretty certain that there must have once 
existed at Thaton Hindu temples dedicated 
to the worship of these gods—Vishnu and 
Siva and that wlnrn these temples were 
ruined or wilfully destroyed the images were 
carried over and installed at the Shwezayan 
to decorate its walls and niches. For, even 
a casual observation is sufficient to convince 
one that they do not serve anything but a 
decorative purpose and have nothing to 
do with the cult for which the Shwezayan 
stands. 



Fig. 3 

Art and Historical Background 

The three sculptures are all worked out 
in bold relief on comparatively hard reddish 
sandstone, and are frankly works of Indian 
colonial artists. In form and spirit, and 
features and ornaments they are decidedly 
Indian. Their composition shows high 
technical efficiency and brings out prominently 
its affinity with the early mediaeval sculp¬ 
tures from Orissa lately discovered by Rai 
Ramapra3ad Chanda Bahadur of the Indian 
Museum. They have attained different 
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standards of artistic excellence, and it is 
most likely that they were executed by 
different artists. But it seems certain that 
they can roughly be ascribed to the 
same school of art and to the same period 
of artistic activity, i. f., 9th and 10th cen¬ 
turies a., i). In the two Vishnuite reliefs, 
the subject-matter is the same, and their 
monographic representation is practically of 
the same kind ; but there is considerable 
difference in their artistic treatment. The 
larger relief is very badly corroded, yet it is 
easy to ascertain that the modelling of the 
individual figures of both the reliefs is of 
the same quality ; the treatment of the 
volume by a schematic arrangement of the 
figures as well as the linear composition of 
the reliefs also differ very little. But it is 
in the treatment of the surface that the main 
difference lies. The smaller slab is divided 
into three, strictly speaking four, distinct 
parallel surfaces schematically arranged and 
each carved individually almost on the same 
plane and in comparatively less bold relief, 
with the result that there is scarcely any 
scope for the display of light and shade, it 
is the treatment of the volume that sets 
apart each individual surface, not a skilful 
distribution of light and shade. There is 
very little scope for contrast in the carvings 
of the different planes of the relief, and the 
eyes glide from one surface to another slowly 
and smoothly. But the larger relief at once 
convinces of the more technical artistic 
efficiency of the artist His sure chisel has 
been able to carve in different planes and 
each plane in comparatively bolder relief. 
No opportunity has he missed to distribute 
his larger surfaces on tho different planes 
into as many smaller ones as he could. Ho 
has used his subject-matter in a most 
intelligent and therefore more artistic form 
by introducing elements which ho could 
well leave out. This is evident in tho re¬ 
presentation of water suggested by lilies and 
lotuses carved on a lower plane of the relief 
which on tho smaller slab has been left bare. 
A. comparison of the surface treatment of the 
two reliefs is still better seen in the repre¬ 
sentation of the lotus-seats ; on one, i. c., on 
the smaller slab the petals are arranged in one 
surface and are indicated almost in outlines, 
while on the larger slab they are arranged 
on a double surface, and indicated in 
separate boldly carved petals. The attitude 
of the two artists is best seen in the 
comparative treatment of the uppermost 


portion of tho smaller relief and the lower¬ 
most portion (i. e., the pedestal) of the larger 
relief. On the former the volume of the 
stone has been distributed in three low 
carved steles left bare. Such a treatment 
the artist of the larger relief would never have 
tolerated ; this is evident from the fact that 
he has not even suffered to leave bare the 
lowermost portion of his large slab of stone, 
a portion unclaimed by his subject-matter. 
But artistic consideration has necessitated a 
carving not only in deep square panels 
displaying a nice systematic contrast of light 
and shade, but also in parallel lines. This 
difference in the treatment of tho surface 
alone is responsible for tho world of difference 
in the artistic effect of the two reliefs, 
namely, that, one is neat but schematic, 
lifeless and mechanical, and is therefore a 
mere translation of its subject-matter ; while 
the other is more lively, more animated and 
more pleasing, and is therefore a creation. 

But the most artistic of the three reliefs 
and one of the best examples of mediaeval 
relief sculptures in India and Burma is the 
third relief that represents Siva and Parvati. 
The whole stele is occupied by the god alone 
and Uraa plays a minor part throwing herself 
into the background. But how well-planned, 
though complex, is the composition in which she 
merges in the linear arrangement of the two 
left hands and the left leg of her lord. Her 
hand and left hand with a portion of her body 
are carved on the same plane as that of the 
body and hands of Siva ; but the remainder 
of her whole person shifts itself on a deeper 
plane in a position that is in rhythmic response 
with the left side of the body of the god. 
The linear composition of the relief is effected 
mainly by the portion of the four hands and 
the two legs ; and this linear movement 
regulates the mass that is distributed in three 
bold surfaces, one at the top comprising the 
two upper hands, and tho lu»ad ; one at the 
right comprising the two right hands, the 
right leg and the right side of the body ; and 
a third at tho left comprising the left hand> 
the left leg, the left portion of the body of 
the god and finally the whole person of the 
devL There is another surface that comorises 
the pedestal containing the two lotus designs 
and the bull and buffalo. Those four surfaces, 
we have already observed, have been carved 
in different planes, all in bold and round 
reliefs. But most remarkable is the complex 
linear composition referred to above. The two 
upper hands are raised upwards in angular 
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curves, and wo find their happy response in 
the two hands lowered down in delightful 
lines and soft curves ending in the supple 
movement of their fingers. The surface 
comprising the head with its halo and mukuta 
comes down to rest on the body up to the 
waist-zone and then, dividing itself into two, 
takes a linear movement in two directions, the 
right one in a sympathetic response with the 
raised right hand, and the left one with the 
raised lower hand and tho pedestal below. 
Thus, in the soft but bold and masculine 
modelling of the body, in tho distribution 
of the mass, in the very difficult surface 
treatment in different complex planes resulting 
in a rich display of light and shade, and 
finally in the complex linear composition of 
the whole relief, this piece of sculpture shows 
the artistic efficiency of the colonial artist 
at his very best. 

We have already remarked that these three 
reliefs have a very close affinity with those 
lately discovered by Rai Ramaprasad Chanda 
Bahadur in Orissa. In fact, so remarkable 
is the affinity that one who is not told of 
the findspot and the story of the discovery is 
likely at a first study of the Siva-Parvati stele 
to style it as Orissan of the 9th—10th 
centuries a.d. Moreover, this particular relief 
has also a considerable monographic affinity 
with a Siva-Parvati relief (Indian Museum 
Exhibit No. 33 N. S. 2222) discovered along 
with the images and reliefs just referred to. 
In form and appearance, in modelling and 
composition, and in their general treatment 
and execution, these reliefs, at least the Siva- 
Parvati and the larger Yislinuite reliefs, have 


a striking similarity with the Orissan sculp¬ 
tures here referred to ; and it is difficult to 
discard our assumption that these are works 
of artists who had migrated from Orissa, then 
rich in art tradition and culture. 

This is a finding not at all to be surprised 
at. The ancient name attributed to old 
Promo in Lower Burma is Srikeshetra, so 
often mentioned in Mon records as Sikshet 
or Srikshaty and by the Chinese pilgrims as 
Si-li-eha-ia-Io; and Srikshetra is the holy land 
of Puri, the ancient Kalinga coast. The name 
Srikshetra given to old Prome may bo 
apocryphal, but the attribution itself is signi¬ 
ficant, however late it may be. The old name 
for Pegu is TJssa which is but a form 
of Odra or Orissa. It is difficult to disbelieve 
that Pegu was colonized from Orissa or was 
once dominated over by a people who had 
migrated from Orissa. Indeed these classical 
names are but survivals of actual colonization 
from the original countries inhabited by the 
colonists themselves. Tho later authorities who 
attributed these names did not answer according 
to their whims, but from their recollection 
of actual historical facts that constantly 
harked back to their origins. Lower Burma 
is the land of a people who are still called 
“Takings.” The term used as early as 1107 
a.d. in Mon records is but a derivation of 
“Telingana” or “Trikalinga”—a name used to 
mean almost the whole of Andhra-Kalinga 
zone. These are facts sufficient to testify 
to the existence of a very intimate inter¬ 
course between the Andhra-Kalinga country 
and Lower Burma. 
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Mirror. ok Indian Art : By ( 1 . Venkatachalam. 
Grown Hro.. pp. 254, limp boards. Price Rs. 2. 
Printed at the Bangalore Press, Bangalore , and to 
be had from Messrs. 1). B. Taruporevala , Sons K 
Co.s Bom hag. 

This is a collection of papers on various aspects 
of art in India which have already appeared in 
some of the well-known periodicals. A glance at the 
list of Him various subjects dismissed will indicate the 
wide range of the author’s interests in the domain 
of the beautiful in Indian life and culture : (1) 
Folk Art in Gujarat. The Garha Songs and Dance, 
Has Loo la and Kangoli ; (2) Wood Carving; (3) 
Indian Textiles—on Palam poses or printed 

cloths, Datolas, Cashmere shawls and Deri ares 
Kinkhwabs: (3) Studies in Rajput Painting: (4) 
Stage and Screen in India; (5) Women and Art: 
('1) A National Dross for India ; (5) Delhi Decorations; 
((>) The Madras School of Arts and (7) Hellenism 
in Indian Art together uith appreciations of 
Dd\P Kumar Hoy, the exponent of Indian Music, 
Jnikul Chandra Dey the painter and etcher and 
Deviprasad Jfciy-Chaudhnri, the sculptor. Most of 
theso art Rues are slight tilings, not going deep 
eno"gh into the subject and at times the note they 
strike is one of superficiality. 

They, however, serve to indicate the writer’s 
sympathetic and appreciative spirit which is ever 
ready to respond to all the new movements and 
experiments that are manifesting themselves in the 
artistic life of modern India. The get-up of the 
work m its printing and binding is quite attractive, 
but unfortunately inconsistent and incorrect 
spellings of Indian and other proper names and 
terms often mar the effect (e. g (iarhha. pp. 4 IT, 
beside Gnrba, p. 166, for garha ; Kukmo Okkakura 
for haktfxo Okakura, p. J«S ; Knthcknllis p. 10 for 
hat ha kali ; Timrud for Timurul Kings, p. 120; 
Gobiljjne for Ggloubew, p. 1V2 ; Ilhimnusa Rni 
for Inmansu Rais p. Vdb ; Badhuri for Bhaduri, 
p. 153 ; Cohen for Cohn , Takshila for Tarila and 
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NoVJAL I ;EX1 K E — lx TER NATIONAL DICTIONARY : Bg 
Otto Jespersen, London. 1920. George Alien and 
Unwin Ltd., pp. 251: Paper hound , Price 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Otto Jespe's^n of Copenhagen is one of the 
living masters of Linguistics, and an authority on 
English Philology. The problem of an artdical 
international language has attracted his attention, 
not merely as an academical problem but also as a 
practical one ; and after Volapuk, Esperanto, Idiom 
neutral, Ido and Occidental, which have failed to 
obtain a place beside the great living international 
languages like English, French, German, Spanish, 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani or Malay (although 
Esperanto enthusiasts have worked hard and 
obtained some sort of recognition for it in some 
seats of learning), Dr. Jespersen corn os forward 
with his creation—the Norial. If anybody ever 
had the right to propose a new artificial language 
for international purposes and to invent one it is 
certainly l)r. Jespersen. He is one of leading 
authorities in the Science of Linguistics at the 
present day, and he has intimate knowledge of a 
great many languages, some of winch lie speaks 
equally well with his own mother tongue. When 
he gives us something, wo can expect it will be 
sound in its theory, and will have the fullest 
reforem e to practical side also. The failures of the 
other artificial languages have guided him against 
certain dangers to which they are liable. IIis is 
the newest experiment and consequently the best 
and simplest, when compared with the others. He 
bases his creation on the common elements in 
English, French and German, iho three most 
important culture languages of international signi¬ 
ficance. This new speech Novial he has described 
in its doctrine and its application, in its piinciples 
and its grammar, in a little book, An International 
Language , published by the same firm as the 
present work. Novial Lexike is a pendant to 
the previous work, giving the suggested vocabulary 
or speech commodity of this proposed Unguage. 
Dr. Jespersen s work in this connexion has been 
highly praised by the scholarly world and the 
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press. A little knowledge of French, less knowledge 
of German, and some knowledge of English, 
besides a philological student’s acquaintance with 
the grammar of a few more, have enabled me to 
follow with tolerable ease texts in Novial. 
Compromise languages of this type however have 
an appeal to specialists and linguists rather than 
to the average man, and one can reasonably be 
sceptical about the success of such artificial 
compromise languages. To acquire a new language 
is to acquire a new soul. Given the choice between 
a living language like Persian or English on the one 
hand and say Esperanto on the other, I know what 
most people will choose Of course if all or most 
cultured people agreed to adopt an artificial language 
for international purposes, the question could then 
be said to enter the practical field. Hut agreement 
in a matter like this is hardly possible, and there 
is no finality in a language, which must go on 
changing. Personally, 1 think that one of the 
natural languages as actually employed should 
become the International Language. And English 
is undoubtedly arriving at that position : and I 
think wo should all help English in this matter. 
Bernard Shaw’s remark about artificial languages 
is about all that we can say in that connexion. 
'‘These new languages are very interesting/’ Very 
interesting indeed.—that is all. Nevertheless, as 
an intellectual exercise, the new speech framed by 
Dr. Jespersen is well worth a study by those who 
feel drawn to this topic which has its fascinations. 

S. K. Chatterji 


Rhetoric and Prosody. By V. C\ Bardhnn. 
Ramkrishna Asram, Entaly , Calcutta. 

The preface states“In order to have a 
command over a foreign tongue one must acquire 
a knowledge in rhetoric. It is indispensable for 
success as a writer in prose or verse.” A book 
which professes to teach English to others ought 
to contain correct English : “knowledge of,” 
“essential or indispensable to,” “writer of prose.” 
\Ve regret to find the following offences against 
English in the foreword : “helpful and valuable for 
students” [to] ; “s tting for the examination,” 
[the correct forms are sitting for a degree, s tting 
at an examination],; “I do not find the least utility 
in teaching these subjects” [we say the utility of 
a thing, of teaching a thing, is of the least utility 
to] : “the book is a satisfactory product” [say 
“production” which means literary work; see 
Oxford English Dictionary if the commercial word 
‘product’ must be used figuratively, say of which 
thing the book is a product, as “the book is a 
satisfactory product of his labours.” 

The book is full of errors from the first page to 
the last, and we have to state with regret that 
pitiable grammatical blunders and shocking 
misquotations from Byron and Shakespeare offend 
the eye “ten thousands ships” [thousand : fleets]; 
the life is most jolly” [this]. 

We are told on page 26 that “Bird thou never 
wert” (Shelley) is a solecism or grammatical error. 
Mr. Bardhan has probably taken his cue from some 
Eoudon professor-critic unacquainted with gramma¬ 
tical technicalities. Shelley is perfectly right, 
because “wast” and “wert” are both past indicative, 
though “wert” has the additional power of serving 
as the past subjunctive; see Riley’s grammar 


written nearly a hundred years ago, and the 
Oxford English Dictionary (the word ‘Be’) published 
in our own times. If Mr. Bardhan thinks that 
Shelley ought to have written ‘art,’ wo must tell 
him that Shelley’s sense is “you never seemed to 
mo a bird but 1 always considered you a sprite.” 

The book copiously treats of figures of speech, 
but two very important “figures” have been passed 
over, “Syncope” and “Dieresis” under which 
contraction and expansion of syllables take place, 
with which two processes men daily come into 
contact, most not knowing the cause of the 
deviation Fasci(ci)sm, quini(ni)sation, narci(ci)srn, 
lecture(r)ship, psychoanalysis, symbolo(lo)gv, <kc. 
and zoology (expanded pronunciation zo-o-logy 
under figure “dieresis”), oosphere, oosperm, 
(compare “co-operation.”) 

Critic 


Lowson’s Text-Book of Botany ; {Indian edition) 
revised and adapted by Dr. B So hid. Fourth 
edition revised by L. C. Fox , M.A., WHO , University 
Tutorial Press Ltd., Burlington House , Cambridge , 
England, pp. 61)5. 

Lowson’s Text-Book of Botany Ins been a 
standard text-book for many years ; the Indian 
edition is used largely by medical students and; 
Intermediate and B. A., B.Sc. pass course students 
of many of our Indian Universities. Ir meets well 
the requirements of elementary students, and 
occasional reference to recent topics of research, 
has kept it fairly up to date. 

To be more useful to Indian students may I 
suggest that the examples of descriptive morphology 
of vegetative and flowering parts of plants should 
be chosen mostly from commonly occur ing Indian 
plants and that these names should be inserted 
immediately after the description of each morpholo¬ 
gical term as far as possible V For instance. Holly 
and Endive (names of English plants) at page 146 
would carry no impression on our boys as examples 
of spiny and crisped margin of a leaf. 

Further, I think that the statement at page 117 
that “there is no phloem-paranchyma” in the 
phloem of Monocot stem requires some modifi¬ 
cation ; I believe there are some Monocot stems 
(e.g., Palms) transverse sections of which do show 
phloem-paranchvma besides sieve-tubes and 
companion cells within the phloem region. 
Subject to these few romarks I should not yet 
hesitate to recommend strongly this new edition 
(4th edition) to the attention of our Indian students. 

S. R. Bose 


The Religion of Peace : By 1. II. Quareshi. M.A. 
With a foreword by Khwaja Hasan Nizami and 
published by him at Delhi. Price Ils. 3. 

The book lias been written because of the unrest 
in the world, of internecine quarrels and hatred in 
India and especally to “induce Muslims to act 
more in the spirit of their religion.” We can very 
easily understand why our Musalman fellow 
countrymen have got nervous over the matter. 
When the dead body of a murderer is hailed by ten 
thousand people with many notable and respectable 
persons in the crowd, the suspicion naturally 
arises whether the creed itself is not at fault Will 
the suspicion bo temoveA by the Quranic 
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verses, profusely quoted by tho learned author and 
which itan, J presume, be placed side by side with 
the best quotation of the best scriptures of any 
religion of the world, on peace and toleration ? 
The Hindus will quote verses from their higher 
scriptures which do not sanction idolatry but 
those who practise idolatry will quote chapter 
and verso in their support. It is not the Quranic 
authorities but the conduct of those who profess 
to be the followers of the (ireat Prophet of Arabia 
tliat can arrest the progress of the unrest. No 
amount of proclaiming from the house-top that 
Islam is the religion of peace will produce any 
effect on the minds of the sufferers. 

Tho book contains, except publisher’s note, 
foreword, and preface, the following chapters—1. 
Introductory, 2. The Basis of all Toleration, 3. The 
Doctrine of a Chosen People, 4. Compulsion in 
Religion. 5. Misunderstandings about Jihad, 6. The 
Ethics of Force, 7. Jihad in Theory, 8. Jihad in 
Practice, 9. Relations with Non-Muslims, 10. Islam— 
The Religion of Peace. Jihad comes in thrice. 

We commend the book to the notice of all 
readers, Musalmanand non-Musa I man-to read it and 
profit by it. 

DimtKNi )n anati r V kdantavacts 


S WAUA.f —C[Tl.TITRAl. AND POLITICAL : 7 i/J VrCWUllha 

Nath Hose, /?. Sr. ( Land ). Published by IP. Newman 
and Co, Lid., 3, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
7,9 29. Price Rs. 1. 

The book under review contains the following 
chapters : —(1) India Hitherto a Nation ; (2) India’s 
Cultural Swaraj; 00 Decline of India’s Cultural 
Swaraj ; (4) The Destruction of Village Self-Govern¬ 
ment ; (5) Passing of Communal Concrd; ((>) 
Decay of indigenous Industry ; Is Imitation 
Political Swaraj Desirable ; (S) Is Political Swaraj 
Possible; (9) Revival of Cultural Swaraj: Difficulties; 
(10) Revival of Cultural Swaraj : Possibilities. 

In tho first ehaptoi, the author under the 
influence of the writings of Sister Nivedita, 
Coomarswamy and Vincent, Smith, perpetrates the 
paradox of saying that ‘India has hitherto been a 
nation which is now being disintegrated.” India 
may be considered to be geographical and historical 
unit from the cultural point of view, but that is 
hardly any justification for tho above statement in 
the oi‘dinary accepted sense of the term “nation” 
in the face of cruel historical realities. 

The author next frames a new phrase “cultural 
swaraj” § which is nowhere clearly defined. We 
are familiar with the phrase “cultural nationalism” 
as a desirable thing in contradistinction from 
“political nationalism” which is so much under tho 
shade in the estimation of the world's best thinkers 
at the present day. We are also familiar with 
“swaraj” as a political concept in current Indian 
politics and perhaps in Sivaji’s time in the past, 
and as spiritual concept in Yodic times. We have 
the recent preposterous proposal of founding 
Varnashram Swarajya in the political sense by the 
the Brahmin Sabha of Bengal and the All-India 
Varnasliram Swarajya Sangha of Benares. But 
“cultural swaraj” in the non-political sense as 
something more desirable than “political swaraj” is 
no doubt new, but difficult to understand, as many 
of the activities which the learned author re¬ 
commends in tliat behalf are undoubtedly political 
in their complexion and are being pursued as such 


by present-day Indians. To say that political 
swaraj (for India presumably) is not desirable and 
even if it were desirable, is not practicable whether 
by violent or by non-violent methods and that the 
formation of a central organization under the name 
of a Society for the Propagation of Cultural Swaraj 
“will rescue humanity from the morass of militarism, 
malevolence, greed, selfishness, destitution, disease 
and vice” smacks too much of obscurantism. If 
India is entitled to establish- her “cultural swaraj,” 
the rest of the world will also do so and then 
there is the inevitable conflict of cultures # leading 
to all the evils of political conflicts inspired by 
narrow, exclusive and aggressive nationalism that 
had its culmination in the Great War. 
The author is a well-known writer and 
much that he writes will be found to be 
thought-stimulating. But in the present treatise he 
seems to have made such a curious jumble 
of political and non-political ideas that he has 
actually advised us to give up the pursuit of 
political swaraj and establish cultural swaraj 
evidently under the aeyis of British rule. Such 
obscurantism seems to be the result of extreme 
reaction in the # minds of some people once 
thoroughly westernized and de-nationalized. 

Aswini K. Ghose 


A Study of the Principles of Politics : reino 
an Essay towards Political Rationalization. 
By George K. (J. Gatlin, M. A : , Ph. 1)., Professor 
of l'olitics in Cornell Unirersity. London, George. 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1ft30. 

This is a big volume of over 450 pages, 
beautifully printed on good paper and nicely 
bound. The name of the book leads one to form 
large expectations, and the innumerable foot-notes 
from standard works, ancient, medimval and modem 
and even magazine and newspaper articles, makes 
a display of learning which ought to be adequate 
to a proper treatment of the subject. The present 
reviewer is bound to say, however, that the 
impression left on his mind by a perusal of the 
volume is distinctly disappointing. The author’s 
style cannot be said to be very happy, and the 
attempt at condensation sometimes gives an air 
of abstruseness to ideas which, on analysis, appear 
to he nothing but commonplace. Certain theories, 
to which tho dignified name of ‘law’ is given by 
their propoundors, are discussed in this volume. 
Historical events which are sometimes met with 
in sequence lead to the formulation of these high 
sounding ‘laws,’ e. g., ‘Law of the Pendulum” 
‘Laws of Balance,’ ‘Law of self-assertion,’ so-and-so s 
‘first law,’ ‘fifth law’ Ac. If this sort of generalization 
is what is meant by tho ‘rationalization’ of polities, 
it differs from the lucubrations of tho older school 
of political theorists very little except in name, 
for these so-cailed ‘laws’ represent nothing more 
than certain common psychological facts and results 
which # follow from the action and reaction of 
men in organized society, not always and 
invariably, but sometimes, and among certain 
groups of men at a certain stage of culture and 
civilization and political development. The author 
tries to be fair to both sides of a social and 
political problem, but his treatment is often 
rambling and scrappy and leads nowhere w 
particular. Yet he is not wanting in cocksureness. 
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Herbert Spencer is an “erratic and once overrated 
genius” Oswald Spengler is admitted to be a 
popular writer, but the author should have added 
that his popularity is confined to thinking men 
who can appreciate his "immense historical 
erudition and brilliant historical. imagination” 
to quqte the London Nation. His book, The Decline 
of the West , is a truly epoch-making production, 
and it is books like these which constitute creative 
landmarks in the usually barren field of historical 
and political literature, though one need not 
agree with all the conclusions associated with the 
name of the learned German historian. In the 
opinion of our author, “philosophical romances, 
however, such as that of Oswald Spengler, 
although they may stimulate the imagination and 
capture interest in the problems of human destiny, 
can only be regarded as following a thoroughly 
discredited method when they endeavour to lay 
down laws for the development or history of the 
human race, or of particular civilizations or of 
nations at large. These literary productions 
must be judged by the historians on their own 
merits. At least beyond remarking their existence 
they are of no further concern to political 
scientists—” 

The author carefully segregates political science 
from ethics, and at the very outset sets forth the 
point of difference thus : “From Ethics the 
statesman may learn which courses among several 
are desirable ; from political science he mav learn 
which among several may be feasible,” Though 
he goes on to say that it will be his (the statesman’s) 
duty to select that course which fulfils not one 
but both conditions,” he repeats elsewhere that the 
basic principle of political scienco is what an 
individual or group actually does or aspires to do 
in fact , not what it should do or aspire to do, 
which is the concern of the Ethical philosopher 
and of the educationalist. But the author does not 
seem to be sufficiently alive to the bankruptcy of 
civilization duo to this divorce of politics from 
Ethics, and even speaks mockingly of “an Eden 
of cowlike innocence,” though the appalling 
tragedy > of the materialistic and mechanistic 
civilization of the west compels him to observe: 
“No danger is graver than that of subordinating 
the ends of civilization which are human happiness 
and the development of the nobility of the human 
spirit, to the mere instruments ana institutions of 
civilization -” How cynical this materialism had 
become will appear from a few extracts from the 
foot-notes to this book. Lord Wolseley writes in 
the Soldiers’ Pocket Book : “We will keep 

hammering along with the conviction that honesty 
is the best policy, and that truth always wins 
m the long run* These pretty little sentences 
do well enough for a child’s copy-book, but the 
man who. acts upon them in war had better 

sheathe his sword for ever.” Again, von Treitschke : 
No courts of arbitration will ever succeed in 

banishing war from the world.” Von Moltke: 
Perpetual peace is a dream and not even a 
beautiful dream.” The Latin maxim, homo homini 
lupus and the Greek dictum, ‘it is by force that 
force is forced back’ are on a par with these 

doctrines and the much-advertised League of 
Nations is regarded, by the weaker nations even 
of the west* as a combination of the powerful 
nations of the world to keep down those who are 
less powerful. 

81-6 


The author defines politics as a study of the act 
of human or social control. Politics is the relation 
of men and men, not as bodies, but as wills. The 
author is careful to add that by control he does 
not mean domination, for “more things are wrought 
by co-operation than ever by a domineering display 
of the will-to-power,” though “the desire for 
control, sufficient to give assurance of security, 
exists.” 

The author cites, with evident approval, 
Prof. Giddings’ ‘law’ of social development, which 
is that there can be no social progress, and 
therefore no development of personality, except at 
the price of an absolute increase of suffering to 
some individuals. The resentment against the 
so-called Americanization of civilization is in the 
author’s opinion, largely due to “mere mental 
indolence and nervous debility which finds it 
irksome and resents the need for keeping to the 
pace of the times.” 

Znaniecki’s ‘fifth law’ is nothing more nor less 
than what is the common lesson of history all 
the world over, and nowhere more so than in the 
India of the present, viz., that “social repression 
produces psychological revolt-even though the 
original action be discontinued, repression never 
leads to suppression.” “The history of revolutions 
teaches how the most impotent and miserable 
human beings will at last avenge themselves on 
too contemptuous masters, if they can but find 
leaders.” And of all leaders, he who, instead of 
aspiring to command by self-assertion, chooses the 
path of self-renunciation, is the most powerful. 
The last expression of the will-to-power is the 
ascetic will which refuses to admit that anything 
is too difficult and which courts hardship. It will 
conquer the world by not understanding defeat.” 
India, alone among the countries of the world, 
is fortunate in possessing at this moment a leader 
of this unique tvpe* If, as the author truly says, 
“the whole practical value of political science is 
to enable the human race to treat with more 
conscious and rational purpose the problems of 
society,” then that science must be indebted for the 
most fruitful practical development in the art of 
rational government without going through the 
moral degradation of war to the great ascetic of 
Sabarmati and his doctrine of soul-force. 

The race question, according to our author, 
practically resolves itself into the problem of the 
negro race, for ‘'such races as those generally 
called the Nordic, Mediterranean and Alpine are 
to-day too much mixed, too much a matter for 
dispute among anthropologists themselves, too 
little distinguishable to the casual observer,” and 
“the ancient culture of the Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu peoples makes the claim untenable that they 
are intellectually or emotionally , incapable of 
making any contribution to civilization which the 
recently civilized peoples of Europe cannot itiake 
also and better. However violent the difference 
of culture between the Eastern parts of Asia and 
the Western parts of Europe and North America, 
the difference is comparable to that of nationality 
and not one of patently superior and inferior 
civilizations. It is uncertain that the lamp, of 
enlightenment would be extinguished if ail the 
Whites died in a generation without children and 
if the yellow peoples were left to Caip 1 

civilization.”. . '' 

Human beings will always maintain Nm&y 
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different and even conflicting ideals and ’logic 
when working with austere rigidity from inadequate 
premises in experience, becomes the mother 
of fanatical cruelty and the grandmother of 
insanity.” The report of the Simon Commission 
is all for logic in the government of Empires, and 
leaves no scope for the play of emotion or idealism, 
though it is based on utterly inadequate experience. 
No wonder its recommendations are such as some¬ 
times to border on insanity, unless the facts are 
taken to have been consciously selected to fit in 
the frame-work of those recommendations. For, 
the author truly observes that “great movements 
only come when the few stirred by the imaginative 
prick of an entirely ideal indignation, are joined 
by the many who have a concrete ground of 
grievance which unremittingly irritates them from 
inactivity into action. The determination of will 
which, under the influence of an inner ambition 
or ideal leads to painful or laborious action being 
taken unnecessarily is rare; men capable of such 
determination are, if they have the requisite ability, 
the natural rulers and are freely permitted to 
rule, since no one else has a vexed or imaginative 
enough soul to desire to undertake the trouble.” 
Sir John Siinou if he had sufficient political insight, 
could have seen that India has found such leaders, 
and the great movement which they have initiated 
should have been foreshadowed and provided 
for in his report, if it was to occupy a permanent 
place in political literature. 

India is fully prepared for the travail it is 
passing through, for it knows that “the mother 
of political action is pain, not pleasure.” “Rebellion,” 
accord ng to the author, “arises when the domin¬ 
ant part of society is asking too much in the name 
of authority and giving too little.” H. J. S. Laski, 
in his Grammar of Politics , which is frequently 
quoted from in the book under review, rightly 
defines liberty as “the exercise of initiative by 
each man in the attempt to secure the fulfilment 
of his best self.” “Conflict,” as the author says, 
“is the minor key of all social development.” 
Order, of course, is fundamental and a primary 
function of the State, but it is not its “highest 
moral function,” and “those who may never resent, 
never choose and have no autonomy of will, can 
never grow to mental adult-hood.” 

As regards the conflict between majorities and 
minorities in a State, “the more determined and 
cohesive minority” may render it in the interest 
of “the loss determined majority” to agree with 
it as our Mahomedan fellow countrymen know all 
too well. As a matter of fact, however, “the 
issue is, indeed, not as a rule between active 
majority and active minority, but between two 
active groups, both numeric*1 minorities. That 
group has a claim, in the interests of social 
stability, to give the law and settle the convention 
which is able to sway the passive majority.” It 
is important in the interests of social stability, 
that we in India should lay this to heart. 

The author speaks of “the relatively trivial role 
played in modern life by the churches and by the 
great clerical profession,” and from a foot-note at 
page 358 we learn that “on the average a minister 
of religion in England receives between £250 and 
£300. per annum, whereas a fairly successful London 
prostitute can make three or more times as much.” 
We make a present of this fact to Miss Mayo for 
any use that she may like to make of it. 


As regards the argument that the whole physi¬ 
cal constitution and the correlated emotional life 
is differentiated between the sexes according as 
they perform the one or the other function of 
bearing or begetting and that nature demands more 
time and labour of the woman in the act of bearing 
than of the man in the act of begetting, and since 
nursing and rearing occupy still further time, 
every woman has allotted to her by sex a natural 
vocation, the author s opinion is that the function 
of motherhood demands part of the energies of 
women for seven or eight years of life only, so 
that the demands of maternity are comparable to 
compulsory military service which does not require 
lifetime work, and in both cases the social order 
should be so organized as to arrange for their 
efficient and due fulfilment. 

The Nation or State is a permanent unit of cultural 
life, and i lie’danger it suffers from is intolerance, 
as the history of religious movements shows. “A 
striking protest against government by a national 
culture group which declines to recognize the 
autonomy of another culture group in the same 
civil organization is made by Rabindranath Tagore 
(Nationalism)” 

The worship of wealth is soul-killing,, but reduc¬ 
ing all to the same dead level of uniformity by 
equal distribution of wealth is worse still. 
“From a sheepish, sentimental mass of mankind, 
who are born, are nourished, marry, bear, nourish 
others, are kept in old age and die, men of high 
courage, determination, and creative gifts shoot 
up like keen, white mountains from dreary 
valleys. To them is due all that history has to 
tell about. If anything is primal to civilization, 
it is the encouragement of these few in their 
creative energy • Competition is to be, encouraged 
to stir men by its very harshness to effort. And 
competition, effort, energy, will only be encouraged 
by giving to the victor the spoils and to the 
winner the rewards of life. Nor is injustice thereby 
done, for those who seek a little comfort with 
little effort will have their little human satisfac¬ 
tions The aristocralie system, such .as that of 
pre-war Germany [and of ancient Indid appears 
to be the best, where public honours are reserved 
for those by whose services the commuuity is 
benefited, in which wealth, by itself alone, would 
have no place or claim. But here status must be 
not by birth, bat by profession and ability, otherwise 
it would be deadening and society would stagnate 
for want of emulation, as it has actually done in 
India. It should be noted however that the culture 
of ancient Greece flourished on helotry, of ancient 
India on die Sudra caste, and there is something 
in Treitschke’s dictum, “there would be no culture 
without kitchen maids.” Dean .Inge, we know, 
favours the aristocratic conception of society m 
order that culture, and with its civilization, may not 
perish in a wild attempt to establish universal 
state socialism, division of labour not only horizon¬ 
tally but vertically is essential to society. The 
labour movement in India is heading for the 
s*me goal as in Western countries, and it is a 
question whether, along with effecting, much-needed 
reforms on the economic and humanistic sides of 
mass-life, it will not tend to eliminate such higher 
culture as exists in our midst and which gives 

E romise of our once more becoming the toren- 
earers of the civilization of a reconstructed 
world. 
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The author is against premature political com¬ 
promises. “It may be taken as a political maxim 
that moderation is only ad visible for a. strong 
party. A weak party’s best assets are its own 
discomforts and the discomforts it causes its 
opponents.” On this point it # is useful to recall 
John Morley’s classical passage in his well-known 
book On Compromise,, having regard to the present 
political situation in India where the question has 
arisen in an acute form. “A small and temporary 
improvement may really bo the worst enemy of a 
great and permanent improvement, unless the first 
is made on the lines and in the direction of the 
second. In such a case as this, and our legislature 
presents instances of the kind, the small reform, 
if it be not made with reference to some progres¬ 
sive principle and with a view to further extension 
of its scope, makes it all the more difficult to return 
to the right line and direction when improvement 
is again demanded.--In a different way the second 
possible evil of a small reform may be equally 
mischievous—where the small reform is represented 
as settling the question. The mischief here is not 
that it takes us out of the progressive course,— 
but that it sets men’s minds in a posture of 
contentment, which is not justified by the amount 
of what has been done, and which makes it all the 
harder to arouse them to new effort when the 
inevitable time arrives.—The important thing is 
that thr< ughout the process neither of them [the 
wise conservative and the wise innovator] should 
lose sight of his ultimate ideal; nor fail to look 
at the defect from the point of view of the whole, 
nor allow the near particular to bulk so unduly 
large as to obscure the general and the distant.” 

The system of party government, with its checks 
and balances, in spite of its obvious evils, has its 
uses. “Indeed, two of the uses of a party in 
opposition are to provide the electorate with an 
alternative Government with alternative political 
goods and to enable the Government to gauge the 
state of demand in the country.” 

No political institution is sacrosant, no constitu¬ 
tion unalterable, no legislation incapable of modi¬ 
fication like the laws of the M^des and Persians. 
In the words of Jefferson: “Some men look at 
constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and 
deem them, like the ark of the covenant, too sacred 
to be touched. They ascribe to the men of the 
preceding age a wisdom more than human, and 
suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. 
I know that age well; I belonged to it and 
laboured with it. It deserved well of its country. 
It was very like the present but without experience 
of the present..-Laws and constitutions must go 
hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind.” 

The clumsy hit-or-miss methods of the past 
must therefore be replaced by the rationalization 
of politics, for reliance upon the old principles of 
psychology and social organization are no more 
suited to this age than would reliance upon the 
industrial principles of the age of the bullock-cart 
be suitable in the age of the aeroplane—so says 
the author, and we may add that ideas which in 
former ages took a generation and more to spread 
among the masses now take a much smaller time 
to circulate and potentize the hitherto inert 
multitude, and disturb their placid contentment, 
xhe art of Government has thus become a much 
more difficult task than formerly, and the traditions 


of ruling a subject race which prevailed when 
Spain wielded the sceptre across the Atlantic and 
the steel frame of the Indian Civil Service held 
autocratic sway across the Indian Ocean, have 
become hopelessly out of date in these days of 
democracy and self-determination, and the sooner 
our Government realizes this the better for all 
concerned. 

Pouticus 


Everyman’s Diary 1931—AL C. Sarkar & 
Sons , 15, College Square , Calcutta . Price 

Annas 12. 

We have received a copy of Everyman’s Diary 

S ublished by Messrs, M. C. Sarkar & Sons. This 
iary is of a very convenient size and contains a 
large amount of useful information. The paper, 
printing, and get-up are excellent. 

Ghosh’s Diaries : 1931—By J. N. Ghosh. 
M. C. Sarkar & Sons , 15, College Square , 
Calcutta. 

Wo have also received a set of Ghosh’s diaries 
of various sizes ; these neat productions are in 
keeping with Mr. Ghosh’s reputation as a producer 
of excellent diaries. The paper, printing, get-up 
etc., besides the useful information contained in 
them, provide a very high return for the prices. 
These are also published by Messrs M. C. Sarkar 
& Sons. 

K. N. C. 


SANSKRIT 

Gitanjalih : A Selection of Poems by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore , translated into Sanskrit verse by 
Pandit Amarendra Molmna Tarkatirtha , Professor 
of Nyaya Philosophy in the Holbxr Sanskrit 
College , Indoreana formerly Professor^ of Sanskrit 
at the Visvabharati. Published by S. K. Majumdar , 
the Emporium ., loo-A, Russa Rond , Calcutta. 
Pp. 113 , paper cover, Price Re. 1-8 , cloth Rs. 2. 

I suppose Rabindranath Tagore has been 
translated into almost all the civilized languages of 
the world, and that is more than can be said of 
many a great writer, living or dead. The classic 
speech of India was so long an # exception. 
Rendering a popular work into Sanskrit is even 
now something more than a mere literary and 
linguistic exercise : for still there is a wide group 
of Sanskrit scholars—their number is decreasing 
every year, no doubt—who can be best approached 
through Sanskrit; for they would seldom care to 
read any other language ; and for emotional or 
intellectual pleasure, Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone 
has an undisputed sway over their hearts and minds. 
The Christian missionaries had to translate the 
Bible—portions of it at least—into Sanskrit for 
propaganda among them, besides some tracts and 
pamphlets. Present-day polemical literature in 
Sanskrit on topics c< nnected with Hindu philosophy 
or social reform presents a considerable volume. 
So it is no wonder that Rabindranath’s genuis will 
be sought to be introduced to our Sanskrit scholars 
in the garb of the language of the Gods. The 
wonder is that this did not happen earlier— at least 
publicly, as in the little work under review. 
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In the present volume twenty-five poems (the se do 
not correspond to the English Qitanjali) have been 
translated, including some of the poet’s finest 
things, which have notyet been rendered into English. 
Eminent Sanskrit scholars of Bengal and Benares like 
Mahamahopadhyayas Phanibhushana Tarkavagisa, 
Pramathanatha Tarkabhushana, # Vamacharana 
Nyayachsrya, Lakshnana Sastri Dravida, and others, 
have praised this effort on the part of Pandit 
Amarendra Mohana. I cannot pretend, to give an 
opinion on the quality of the Sanskrit verse, and 
I am content to take the views of the above 
eminent scholars. But from what I have read of 
these translations 1 have found that the verses 
run smooth and read well. I have compared some 
of the poems with the original Bengali. On the 
whole they are faithful enough renderings, although 
through the exigencies of the metre a little con¬ 
densation here and a little expansion there have 
become at times unavoidable. The metres 
employed are mostly the usual classical metres, 
and in one or two cases an imitation of the metre 
of the original has bem attempted as an innovation 
in Sanskrit. The result has been to my mind quite 
pleasing (e. g., in the poem Patito). Poems with 
which we are familiar in original Bengali 
appear to us Bengalis as rather quaint 
when we read them again in their Sanskrit version, 
and not the least reason for that is the diversity 
of metre. For example, take the Bengali poem 
named Madan Bhasmer Purhe, one of the finest of 
the earlier compositions of the poet. The cadence 
of the original with its regular pauses and stresses 
is quite different from the formal and rather stiff 
ana limited lift of the Sikharini metre in which 
it has been rendered. The result is quite good, 
though inevitably a little too different in the 
impression it leaves in our ears : and as one who 
loves the poem in the original, where the music 
of the verse is inaltorably bound up with the 
poem, I would have liked to see it rendered in 
the original metre this metre although a 
vernacular one has been already employed for 
Sanskrit in .Tayadeva’s Gitagovinda , in the lyric 
vadasi yadi kincid api etc. The genius of Bengali 
versification as 'that of a modern language is 
impossible of being adequately represented in 
Sanskrit and when, w© speak of translations, we 
must bear in mind all the limitations and 
the curtailments and the alterations of the 

S ualities of the original whi<h they imply. 

fevertheless, the experiment was worth making, 
and from the testimony of people competent 
to speak on the matter, the experiment has 
been a success. 

Sanskrit scholars will be able to obtain from 
these translations a good idea of the contents of 
some of the best poems of Rabindranath, though 
naturally not of their original form and music. 
And we should be content to get half where it is 
not possible to get the whole. Pandit Amarendra 
Mohana’s work should have a wide circulation 
among those for whom it is intended, and can 
very well have a place in a library of modern 
compositions in Sanskrit. 

The get up of the book is excellent, being 
printed in fine and bold Devanagari type. 

S. K. Chatterji 


HINDI 

Hindu Bhatutka Utkarsh : artiiat Rajputon jca 
Pkarambuik Itjhas (The Culture of Hindu India : 
or the Early History of the Rajputs) forming Part 
IIof Madhyayugin Bharat (or Mediaeval India), from 
750 to 1000 After Christ: by Chintamani Vinayak 
Vaidya , M. ALLII Published from the 
Benares Vidyapith by MukandilaLSrivastava , Sambat 
1086; cloth bound , pages 529: Price Rs- 3-8, 

This book is based on Mr. Vaidya’s well-known 
English work on Mediaeval Hindu India . In the 
present volume, we have a discussion of the origin 
of the Rajputs, and short histories during the last 
quarter of the first millennium A. D. of the various 
Rajput or Hindu States of Northern India—Chitor, 
Sambhar, Kanauj, Anhilwad Patan, l)har, Bundel- 
khand, the Chedi kingdom, Bengal and Bihar, and 
Makarastra, besides, the smaller kingdoms, with a 
chapter on the contemporary Arab writers on India. 
There is also a book on the general state of the 
country—in language, religion, society and caste, 
political matters, administration and army—during 
the period under review; and there are a number 
of appendices. Mr. Yaidya represents what may 
be called the orthodox view-point in the 
reconstruction of past history-orthodox in the 
fundamentals and not inessentials. He combats 
the views of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others 
about the foreign origin of the Rajputs, Although he 
has not convinced us that all that he says about the 
Gruhilots of Chitor and the Agnikula Rajputs in 
general, he is quite right in joining issue with the 
view that all Rajputs are of foreign origin, and that 
they have also a great deal of aboriginal Gond blood 
in them, particularly iu Central India. But it must 
be admitted that in the 2nd half of the 1st 
millennium, India was in a melting pot, # and a 
large mass of foreign and aboriginal material was 
welded into the old Hindu stock to emerge as a 
new Hindu people. Whatever up-to-date scholar¬ 
ship might say, the orthodox view-point cannot or 
should not be summarily dismissed ; and Mr. Vaidya 
has done well in putting forth a plea in its favour 
in his works. 

In the section on languages, the statement that 
Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu are branches of the 
Tamil language and originated from the latter during 
the period 800-1000 is not warranted: in fact, 
Kannada and Telugu are both independent of Tamil 
and Kannada was in existence even at the time of 
Christ, and Telugu differentiated itself from the 
southern group of Dravidian even earlier. The 
evidence # of the Arab writer Al-Masudi about the 
linguistic situation in Western India is valuable, and 
deserves being carefully worked out by; linguistic 
scholars: the dialect called Kiriya of ‘Kir’ is regarded 
by Mr Vaidya as being the older form of Marathi, 
which is likely. Mr. Vaidya’s sections on the 
general culture of Northern India are thoughtful and 
well written and deserve careful study. There is 
constant reference to epigrphical and other docu¬ 
ments, which enheancos their value. This period 
Mr. Vaidya considers as having witnessed the 

S 3e of material and cultural prosperity of 
u world, a view from which others will differ. 
The influence of the Buddhistic outlook on the 
present-day Hindu mentality has also been ably 
discussed. On the whole, although one may not 
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agree with Mr. Vaidya, one finds his work replete 
with information, and stimulating for further 
enquiries, at least to the quick intelligence.. The 
Hindi version should reach the wider public for 
which it is intended. 

The get-up and printing of the work are quite 
good. 

S. K. Chatterji 


MARATHI 

tfhR (Life of the Prophet 

Muhammad, Founder of Islam), Written by Mr. 
Sayyad Ahammad , of Willing don College , Sangli , 
Price Re 0-6-0). 

This is a short but pleasant biography of ono of the 
greatest philosophers of Asia. The Arab tribes 
were absolutely degenerated when the Prophet 
was born, and even the Christians and Jews had 
lost all hope of its improvement. Hut the God- 
sent Prophet’s zeal for religion was so admirable 
that even at the risk of his precious life, he 
introduced reforms t boldly and sternly that made 
the, Arabastan a mighty nation. Nobody except 
Shri Krishna and Bhagawan Buddha could attract 
vso a large following as the Prophet did. The author 
has quoted some Quranic commandments, which 
are translated below * 

1 The God takes satisfaction equally in all 
religions. 

2 Do not abuse even other Gods than Allah 
worshipped by others. 

3 Religious oppression should never be 
practised. 

All such commandments are so commendable 
that they deserve to be inscribed in red letters. 
But one fails to understand how in spite of such 
golden canons the followers of the 
Prophet destroyed innumerable idols and demolished 
thousands of temples ? Why did no Maulvi or 
Maulana condemn these acts of tyranny if it was 
against the preachings of the holy Quran ? Why 
is Islam always at daggers , drawn with other 
religions ? What is the meaning ot Dar-ul-harb ? 
What does Zozia mean ? • What does the word 
Kaffir signify ? Why a certain Maulana prefers a 
vicious Muhamadan to a virtuous Mahatma without 
the least fear of contradiction ? I request the 
learned and sympathetic author Mr. Sayyad 
Ahammad to cleanse the Augean stable in the 
second edition of this book, along with full 
discretion of the married life of the Prophet to 
test the accuracy of the accounts available 
elsewhere. 

(Law-maker of 

Maharashtra) This is a life of Rao ’Saheb K. V. 
Vaze by U. K. Apte , published by Mr. S* AT. 
Iiuddar. Price Ten annas only. 

Rao Saheb Vaze was an able engineer, staunch 
conservative, true patriot and a man of keen 
intelligence, though the book does not show any 


special feature of his life. The author has preached 
his own long, idle and at times unnecessary 
sermons, which have no connection whatsoever 
with the life of his hero. The publisher should 
utilize his energy, time and money towards better 
purposes than such useless publications. 

nfa iMr. Anandarao Telcade's poems. 
Part 111. Nagpur , price Re. 1-0-0. 

Mr. Tekade is a national poet. He is much 
loved and appreciated for these pieces of his, which 
ho has sung before the public, though his poetry 
does not seem to be a spontaneous flow of either 
feelings or ideas. Poetry requires rather a delicate 
touch of hand, the softest bend of mind and the 
deepest thought over the theme, to be handled. 
Still however many of his poems, though 
comparitively few, is liked by a large portion of 
literate persons and these not only from the book 
under review but from the two earlier parts too. 
To facilitate the readers Mr. Tekade should make a 
brief selection of his poems and publish it. 

V. S. Wakaskar. 


GUJARATI 

Taklt, by Rasik Chunilnl Bhayani , published 
by M. Vaddal and CoBombay , pp. 30 , Price 
Annas Two only. (1930). 

Gandhiji has given to his followers a substitute 
for the spinning-wheel, called TaJdi which can 
be plied over while walking. All the intricacies 
or simplicities of this form of producing yarn are 
explained by the writer from personal and 
practical experience, which however is of short 
duration and he therefore invites suggestions. 

Galgota, published by Deshalji Purmar. 
Ahmedabad. Price Annas Ten only 1930 . 

Galgota means marigold and this little book is in 
its literal sense a children’s book. It is nicely got- 
up. There are sketches illustrating maxims, 
catch-words, catch-phrases, and catch-sentences, 
such as attract juveniles and impress them. It 
does not differ in the slightest degree from well- 
known European productions on the subject. 

Vijnan no Vikas : by Revashankar Oghadbhai 
Sompura, B-A., printed at the Saurashtra Mitra 
Printing Press , Ranpur , Thick cardboard , pp. 
419. Price Rs. 2-8-0 (1930). 

Development of science, that is what the title 
of the book means. Its first four sections and a 
part of the fifth are based on an American work, 
flistortf of Science by Henry Smith Williams and 
his son. The history of science and its essentials 
are well told, and whatever of science and art 
flourished in India has not , been neglected. A 
very short but appreciative introduction by Dr. 
K. G. Naik of Baroda, ought to hearten the writer 
for future work. The last chapter of the last 
(5th) section*-The scientists of India—is an inform¬ 
ing one and furnishes interesting reading. The 
price is heavy and will come in the way of 
making his work popular. 



The Business of General Insurance in India 


By De. S. C. Roy 


IlfE are taking rather too much interest 
in the life insurance business just 
now, neglecting general insurance 
altogether. Not to speak of the general public, 
who take absolutely no interest in this 
business, even most of the managers and 
secretaries of life insurance companies do 
not care to know anything about the present 
position of the general insurance business or 
the possibilities of its future development. 
We believe it is high time that the public 
took some interest in this business and helped 
in the attainment of economic ‘Swaraj’ 
without which political ‘Swaraj’ has no 
meaning. 

It is certain that many countries were 
neglecting the insurance line as a whole 
until, say, thirty years ago. But during the 
last quarter of a century almost all countries 
have understood the importance and 
implications of keeping their own insurance 
business in the companies of their own 
country, run with their own capital and by 
their own men. We give below some world 
insurance figures, collected by the Indian 
Insurance Companies Association, which will 
give an exact idea of the position of Indian 
business in comparison with other nations. 


Great Britain 

Six of the leading British insurance 
companies who are doing all classes of 
insurance business have accumulated among 
themselves funds amounting to £451,000,000. 

Sixteen British insurance companies earned 
in the year 1927 a premium income from 
fire and accident insurances alone of over 
£103,000,000. 


America 

Three hundred joint-stock and seventy-three 
mutual fire and marine insurance companies 
of the United States of America, which 
reported to the Insurance Superintendent of 
the State of New York on their working for 
the year 1928, show the following results: 


Assets on 31st December, 1928 
Capital 

Premium Income for 1928 
Total Income 
Bisks written during 
the year (Fire) 

All other risks 


Dollars. 
2,654,496,211 
348,564,020 
1,043 434,296 
1,335,977,914 

167,386,160,443 

228,075,856,777 


Germany 


The results of two hundred and forty-one 
German insurance companies doing all classes 
of insurance business are as follows : 

Bm. 


Fire Premium income 
Assets 

Paid-up Capital 
Income from Abroad 


226,000,000 

2,691,400,000 

539,700,100 

46,673,000 


Switzerland 


The position of forty-five Swiss insurance 
companies is as follows : 


Premium income 
Paid-up Capital 
Underwriting Beserves 
General Beserves 
Interest Bevenue 
Total Assets, 1928 


Francs. 

771,548,286 

74,968,300 

549,192,032 

183,674,866 

37,303,447 

2,231,362,807 


Sweden 

The following are figures with regard -to 
the position of thirty-three Swedish companies : 

Kr. 

68,750,000 
75,674,257 
76,582,296 
140,559,805 
72,360,969 
13,965,142 
8,096,500 


Paid-up Capital 
General Beserves 
Underwriting Reserves 
Premium income (Gross) 
Net Premium income 
Interest Revenue 
Dividends paid 


Norway 


Thirty-seven Norwegian companies had the 
following result at the end of 1928: 

Kr. 

Paid-up Capital 29,242,500 

General Reserves 25,110,681 
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Kr. 

Underwriting Reserves 38,371,477 

Premium Income (Gross) 101,966,156 

Net Premium Income 41,279,547 

Interest Revenue 4,413,917 

Dividends 2,197,990 


Japan 

Japan is the one Asiatic country which 
has shown to the world at large what she 
can do in any department of life. Her 
development in the insurance line as in other 
industrial matters has been remarkable. Twenty 
years ago Japan’s position in respect to the 
insurance business was similar to the 
conditions prevailing in this country at the 
present. That is to say, Japaness insurance 
business was controlled to a very large extent 
by non-Japanese insurance companies. The 
position today is that Japanese people insure 
only with Japanese companies with the result 
that non-Japanese companies have not only 
lost the bulk of the direct business but every 
foreign insurance official visiting Japan has 
to return with the impression that non- 
Japanese companies in Japan will have to be 
content with re-insurance business obtained 
from Japanese companies. The following 
figures will speak for themselves. These 
relate only to twenty companies. 

Yen 

176,000,000 
69,690,000 
85,951,884 
130,738,103 
78,228,612 
17,640,663 
11,056,450 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
General Reserves 
Underwriting Reserves 
Net Premium income 
Interest Revenue 
Dividends 


India 

General insurance companies in India 
are very few in number. But that these 
have not yet been able to get a proper 
share of this country’s business is a thing 
which cannot be understood. The following 
are the particulars of seven general insurance 
companies : 

Rs. 

Paid-up Capital 1,32,68,940 

Premium income 1,59,71,707 

Total Funds 2,46,07,519 

In all these figures, no account has been 
taken of life insurance at all. Life insurance 
stands in a separate class by itself and its 
development even in India during the last 
five years has been remarkable. 

The above figures are convincing enough. 
Even the existing Indian insurance companies 


are in a position to absorb a much larger 
volume of business than they are getting at 
present because of their capital and reserve 
strength. There are two hundred and forty- 
five companies (both Indian and foreign) 
working in India, out of which, 

“Life insurance is carried on by 102 companies 

Fire and marine insurance by 151 companies 

Other classes of insurance by 171 companies’’ 

and there are only sixteen companies (incorpo¬ 
rated in India who are working in India 
for general business of insurance, out of 
this big number. It is the Indian business 
men, merchants, mill-owners, house-owners, 
motor car owners, shippers that mostly provide 
these huge number of foreign companies 
with their business and patronage. There is no 
doubt that these companies cannot remain 
in India for a day if Indians do not patronize 
them. We are ashamed to admit it and it is 
a pity that we are to mention it but it is 
a fact nevertheless that we have acquired a 
mentality by which we like to put our 
reliance on everything foreign. Our business 
people will raise all sorts of questions when 
a representative of an Indian concern would 
visit him for his patronage and it will be 
very difficult to convince him, although he 
may not have nothing to say against the 
particular concern. But he would put all 
his faith blindly in any foreign concern—the 
more unknown it is, the greater the confidence ! 
A list of directors with names such as Lu 
Hun Chang or Fa Ke Min, will not stop 
him from giving his business to that company. 
When shall we get rid of this peculiar 
servile mentality ? Providence alone knows— 
but it is certain that all talk of political 
Swaraj is absolutely useless, unless we know 
how to love our own country, our own 
institutions, even with all their faults. We 
do not, of course, mean that we should not 
find out defects of our own institutions. 
What we want is that we should not be 
experts in finding and magnifying the faults 
of the Indian concerns and be generous to 
all foreign things. 

We give below a table taken from the 
Government blue book which will show 
what business the very few Indian companies 
are doing in competition with such a large 
number of foreign companies.* 


* Out of this list even there are some companies 
floated in India by European or foreign firms and 
managed by them. In the Blue Book these 
companies are shown as Indian Companies. 
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Indian Companies 

Particulars relating to policies (other than Life Assurance policies ) 
in respect of the financial year ending in 1928. 


In thousa nds of rupees 

Name of 
Company 


Premium income included in Revenue Account. 


Marine 


Miscellaneous 


Indian 

Non- 

Indian 

Non- 

Indian 

Non- 

Indian 

Non- 


Indian 


Indian 


Indian 


Indian 

10 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

90 

773 

36 

826 

686 

638 

812 

2237 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

8 

— 

* 

_ 

* 

— 

-K 

— 

* 

— 

10 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 


— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

19 

— 

6 

— 

— 

-- 

26 

— 

32 

— 

108 

— 

— 


— 

— 

108 

— 

252 

1205 

293 

— 

62 

3 

613 

1208 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

— 

47 

— 

528 

4133 

289 

1525 

331 

6 

1148 

5664 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

174 

* 

334 

* 

12 

* 

520 

474 

194 

204 

54 

19 

113 

— 

361 

223 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

5 

— 

266 

632 

69 

2 

100 

— 

435 

634 

1644 

6947 

1076 

2372 

1410 

647 

4130 

10440. 


Argus 10 

British India Genl: 90 773 30 

Christian Mutual ~~ 

Clive * - ' 

Crescent 10 1 

Empire of India — — 

Indian Guarantee 6 

Indian Mercantile 108 — — 

Jupiter 252 1205 293 

National 

New India 528 4133 289 

Rechabites — ~ 

Triton 174 * 334 

Universal 194 204 54 

Venus 

Yulcan 266 632 69 

Total 1644 6947 1076 

These figures may be compared with the 
total figures of foreign companies business in 
India as given in the following chart : 

In thousand of Rupees 
Names of the Indian Business.!* 

countries where Premium income included in Revenue 
the companies account, under Policies effected in 
originated. in India 

Fire Marine Miscellaneous Total 
Constituted within— 

(a) United Kingdom 10693 2528 4103 17324 

(b) Australia 14 — — 14 

(o) Canada loO <4 7 231 

(d) Hongkong 519 1004 20 1543 

(e) South Africa — 5 — 5 

(f) U. S. A. 873 497 - 1370 

(g) Switzerland 111 37 — 148 

In) Germany — 70 — 70 

(i) Holland 44 33 7 84 

0) France 231 - 19 250 

(lVffin 104 36 7 147 

ml Java 78 68 14 160 

Grand Total 12817 4352 4177 21346 


12817 4352 4177 21346 

the particular attention of our 


We draw the particular attention of our 
fellow oountrymen to this side of national 
service and we conclude this article by quoting 
from the appeal issued by the Indian Insurance 
Companies Association: 


“Depression is the cry hoard everywhere 
in India while, it is reported, America and 
other parts of the world are passing through 
“golden age.” Is it not tragic that India 
with all her rich natural resources cannot 
even pass through the ‘wooden age’ ? There 
is evidently something radically wrong some¬ 
where in this country. It may be the 
foreign domination, it may equally be the 
economic condition, namely, that people have 
no money. When such is the case, is it not 
necossary that what little money there 
may be available should not be deflected 
into channels from which it will never 
return. One of these drains from the country 
is the huge insurance • premium which non- 
Indian companies collect. Herein lies the 
real explanation for the continued depression. 
The solution, therefore, lies in stopping the 
drain on the country’s resources. In that 
way alone can our true self-interest be served. 
Here there is no room for sentiment. The. 
Indian insurance companies are out to stop this 
drain. They merely ask the insuring public- 
to co-operate with them in this noble task. 


• Particulars are not available. „ . „ . 

t Compiled for the Insurance and Finance Review Year-Book. 



Feudatory States Of Orissa# 

By BIDYADHAR SINGH DEO 


L IKE other states, the Feudatory states 
of Orissa too, are playing no less 
conspicuous part in the present 
political arena of India. They, with the 
help of their writers, have pushed their 
respective claims so far that there is every 
likelihood of their being crashed like the 
‘Terpeian maid’. The writings of men like 
Sirdar D. K. Sen, Prof. P. C. Lahiri and 
others, have manifested a deep sense of 
regard for the safeguards of the rights, 
treaties and engagements of the ruling 
chiefs. On the other hand, the chiefs too 
vie no less with each other, to uphold their 
respective status and power in the future 
constitutional Government of India. The 
fond hope created in them by their legal 
advisers, has taxed them enough and it will 
tell heavily upon them in the near future 
unless they realize their own position in the 
present political crisis of the country. It 
is an admitted fact that the problem of the 
States has become a burning topic of the 
day. And any constitutional changes without 
the co-operation and goodwill of the 

Princes, .will put the whole political machine 
of the country into disorder. Hence there 
has been the necessity of appeals to the 
good sense of the Princes from the British 
Indian leaders to sacrifice their personal 
interests for the canse of their country, as 
did the feudal lords of Japan in their 
land at the call of their country. In 
Nicholson’s Scrap of Paper it has been 
rightly observed, that the British authorities 
have persistently and deliberately violated 
their pledges so scrupulously given to the 
Indian rulers on the very eve of the 
foundation of the British Empire. In this 
connection, he has referred to the Magna 
€harta letter of Seraikella State, written by 
Lord "Wellesley to its the then ruler Abhiram 
Singh. Apart from this, the British Raj has 
also, done similar injustice to the tenure 
holders under Seraikella, although separate 
sanads under the same style, 'His Highness’ 

* The Indian States, their Status, Rights and 
& MarweU ,; r ^ London, Sweet 

; 82—7 • * 


(‘Rafiat-Panaho’ or Rafiat Ali Panabo’) were 
granted to them in recognition of their 
rights and tenures. In direct violation of 
their sanads, the decisions were forced upon 
them in order to reduce them to the position 
of the holders of mere maintenance-grants. 
These instances remind us of the attitude 
of the Company’s servants towards the 
treaty rights of Hyder Ali, which subsequenly 
led to the delivery of the famous speech of 
Burke on the great devastating war of 
Southern India Whatever it may be, we 
cannot overlook history at the same time— 
we cannot allow historical facts to be 
distorted, and thus massacred, at the sweet 
will of the writers who profess to be learned 
authorities on the subject Therefore, in the 
present article, it has been my purpose to 
give a bare outline of the historical origin 
of these Orissa States in order to enable 
readers to draw their own conclusions from 
it and to see whether they tally with those 
of mine. The States’ Committee has divided 
the States into three groups and the Orissa 
States have been placed in the second. 
While in his turn, Sirdar D. K. Sen has 
subdivided the Orissa States into three 
peculiar divisions of his own, namely, ‘Vassal’ 
‘Tributary’ and ‘Sovereign*. This division 
seems to be not only unwarranted, but quite 
unscientific and unhistorical in its nature, 
which will be proved" from the following 
account. 

One of the most striking features of this 
beautiful classification is that the learned 
author is ever ready to recognize the sovereign 
status of the petty principality of Kharswan, 
but shows his full reluctance to attribute 
the same qualities to the state of Patna. 
By his resorting to this sort of manoeuvre, 
Sirdar Saheb has gone to put the cart before 
the horse. The very classification itself has 
proved the futility of bis attempt to give 
colour to a thing which does not deserve it 
What a ludicrous thing it is to see that the 
states far inferior in culture, civilization .and 
administration; almost under one. man’s 
autocratic and primitive rule, shottld be 
claiming the privileges of paramouotcy as 
it is found in the case of Myspre or 
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Hyderabad ? In order to test this serious 
problem let us examine it from the view¬ 
points of their history, kabuliyats and 
engagements. 

I. There are altogether twenty-six states 
under the Political Agent and Commissioner of 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. Previous to 
.this arrangement these States were classified 
in the following manner. 

1. The following seventeen states were 
placed under the Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa :— 

Athgarh, Athmalik, Baramba, Boad, 
Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Keonjhar, 
Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Narsinghpur, 
Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Ranpur, 
Talcher and Tigiria. 

2. The following states were under the 
Political Agent of the Feudatory States of 
the Central Provinces :— 

Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, Rairakhol and 
Sonpur. 

3. The following four states were under 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals 
of Chota Nagpur :— 

Bonai, Gangpur, Kharswan and Seraikella. 

The states mentioned under two and the 
states of Bonai and Gangpur were transferred 
to Orissa in 1905, and all the twenty-four 
states were called the Feudatory States of 

Orissa. To this group.Seraikella 

and Kharswan, the political state's of Chota 
Nagpur, were added in 1921. 

II. History of these states in pre-British 
period. 

(a) Mediaeval Period 

Among the Chiefs of Orissa the Bhanj 
rulers are the most ancient in origin. The 
Mayurbhanj family possess records dating 

back to the 11th century at the latest. 
Others claim ancient origin relying only 
on the traditional accounts. [History of 
Orissa by R. D. Banerjeo, Chap. XII.) 

(b) Mughal Period 

The following were feudatories under 
Puri or Khurdha family. 

Athgarh, Baramba, Daspalla, Dhenkanal,' 
Hindol, Khandpara Narsingpur, Nayagarh, 

Ranpur, Talcher, and Tigiria. These 

ohiefs 1 were bound to do certain personal 
services duly attending the court of the 
Raja .of Khurdha. 

(2) Nilgiri was under the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj. [Asiatic Annual Register , 1799). 
‘v (8) Keonjhar was a state like Mayurbhanj. 


The following were feudatories under 
the Hai-Hai house of Ratanpur. (Bilaspur 
District Oaxetter, p. 38) : 

Kalahandi, Patna, Sambalpur and Singbhum. 

The Mughals aimed At dominion and not 
at suzerainty. Khan-i-Duran’s account of 
1660 shows that all the zamindars of 
Orissa were refractory due to the slackness, 
of the Mughal governors of Orissa. It is 
found at that time that Rajahs of Mayurbhanj 
and Khurdha were very powerful. The Raja 
of Mayurbhanj had a large number of 
military retainers. Such position of Mayur¬ 
bhanj and Khurdha is also found during the 
expedition of Alivardi Khan of Bengal in or 
about 1740 A. D. 

(b) Mahratta Period 

Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, 
ceded the province of Orissa to the Mahrattas, 
and thus the Mahrattas became the master 
of the country in 1751. 

The states under the Raja of Khurdha 
or Puri were made independent, of 
Khurdha by. the Mahratta government but 
the rulers used to pay homage to the 
Raja of Puri, and tribute to the Mahratta 
Government. 

Nilgiri was separated from the control 
of Mayurbhanj by the Mahrattas and was 
supported by them against the claim of 
Mayurbhanj. At that time Singbhum is found 
to be an independent state and . Seraikella 
and Kharswan were zamindars under 
Singbhum till their separate existence was 
recognized by the British. Mayurbhanj 
maintained a unique position; its Raja 
sided with the British Government of 
Bengal as well as with the Mahrattas of 
Orissa; the Raja always disowned the 
authority of either Government. The British 
authorities of Bengal recognized it as au 
independent principality. In order to main¬ 
tain his position the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
was fighting with the British and the 
Mahrattas, and was acknowledging the 
supremacy of either Government when it was 
convenient for him. (Pannikar’s British 
Policy Towards Indian States .) 

Keonjhar acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Mahrattas as it is found that 
its Raja offered shelter to the Mahratta 
army in his country. Pal-Lahara was at this 
time under Keonjhar. Before this Pal-Lahara 
was under Sambalpur. 

Kalahandi and, Sambalpur acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Mahratta Government. 
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Patna, Son pur, Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur, Boad, 
Athmalik and Rairakhol were feudatories of 
Sambalpur. The military service of these 
chiefs of the period of the Hai-Hai-Bansi 
dynasty was changed to a tribute by the 
Mahrattas. 

The supremacy of the Mahrattas was only 
centred on the exaction of the tribute. They 
did not interfere in the internal affairs of the 
states. They had to remain satisfied in 
■getting the tribute even with military aid 
which was established as a rule in the shape 
of annual military campaign to every state. 

There was some sort of civil war in 
Mayurbhanj as to the succession in 1803, 
when the British Government in India was 
preparing for the war with the Mahratta 
Government of Nagpur. At the request of 
the Collector of Midnapore on behalf of the 
Governor-General in Council the ruler 
of Mayurbhanj helped the British troops 

coming from Midnapore to Balasore and 
guarded the Ghats against the Mahratta 
attacks. Similar requost was also made 
to the Kunwar of Seraikella for guarding 
the Ghats on the western frontier of the 

Midnapore border. The British army 
conquered Orissa without the least difficulty, 
and, soon after the sonquest, the Commissioner 
of the Affairs of Cuttack made treaty 

engagements with, and gave counter¬ 
engagements to, the Rajahs of Narsingpur, 
Tigiria, Dhenkanal, Ranpur, Baramba, 
Khandapara, Nayagarh, Talcber, Daspalla, 
Athgarh, Nilgiri and Hindol, that is, the Rajahs 
who were formerly under Khurdha, in November 
1803. The Raj»s of Boad and Sonpur 
tendered submission to the British Government 
at that time. These treaties were ratified 
by article 10 of the Treaty of Deogaon 

signed on the 17th December 1803. 

By article 2 of the above treaty Senah 
Saheb Soubah Raghujee Bhonsla ceded the 
province of Cuttack including the port and 
■district of Balasore. No mention of 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Singbhum is 
found in the list of feudatories mentioned 
in article 10 of this treaty. A treaty 
engagement was made with Keonjhar after a 
year, in December 1804. Section 37 of the 
Regulation XII of 1805 goes to show that 
no settlement was made with the ruler of 
Mayurbhanj till 1805. 

The territory of Sambalpur and Patna, 
ceded to the British in 1803 by the Treaty 
of Deogaon, was restored to the Maharajah 
Raghujee Bhonsla by the engagement dated 24th 


August 1806, ratified by the Governor-General 
in Council on the 2nd October 1806; this 
shows that the portion of the ceded territory 
of 1803 with which no engagement was 
required to be executed during the years 
1803 to 1806, was given back to the 
Mahratta Raja of Nagpur. 

The relation of the British Government 
with Mayurbhanj remained unsettled till the 
year 1812. In 1807 the ruler of Mayqr- 
bhanj’s claim as to the share of a portion 
of the pilgrim tax levied at Khunta Ghat 
was considered by the Government and the 
ruler was given a compensation for the loss 
of his revenue by the Government. (Toynbee’s 
Orissa). The claim of a portion of the 
imperial revenue on the part of 
Mayurbhanj throws some light on the 
status of its ruler. No other chief of 
Orissa was given any privilege of this nature. 
Besides this, no settlement of tribute was 
made till that time with the ruler. The 
Orissa Feudatory States Gazetteer mentions 
at page 200 that the ruler of Mayurbhanj 
executed two agreements—one in 1812 and 
the other in 1815. But the copies of these 
agreements are nowhere to be found. The same 
authority mentions again that the tribute of 
this state was fixed ip 1812 at Rs. 1,001 on 
the then chief of the state agreeing to forego 
his claim to levy a tax on pilgrims who had 
to pass through the state on their journey 
to and from Jagannath. (page, 240). 
Clause 7 of the Treaty of 1829 goes to show 
that the ruler of Mayurbhanj had a six-anna 
claim on the Government on account of the 
pilgrim tax levied at Khunta Ghat. The 
then ruler of Mayurbhanj, in 1812 perhaps, 
gave up the claim of levying the tax but 
retained a share of it payable by the Govern¬ 
ment to Mayurbhanj. 

The territory of Sambalpur came under 
British supremacy in 1818 by a provi¬ 
sional agreement concluded with Madhojee 
Bhonsla and was finally ceded by the Treaty 
of 1826. After the Treaty of 1818 the depen¬ 
dencies of Sambalpur were made independent; 
in 1821 separate sanads were granted by the 
Government to each Zamindar under 
Sambalpur and separate engagements were 
taken from them. Among the dependencies 
of Sambalpur that are now in Orissa States 
are Patna, Sonpur, Rairakhol, Bamra, Boad, 
Bonai, and Gangpur. The Chiefs of these 
states executed kabuliats similar to that 
of Patna in 1827. A treaty engagement 
was executed by the Raja of Boad and 
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Athmalik in 1804, bat in 1819 a separate 
kabuliat was executed by the Samant of 
Athmalik. This was again renewed in 1821. 

Singbhum tendered the allegiance to the 
British in 1818 and agreed to pay 101 
sicca rupees in 1820. Such agreements are 
believed to have been made in 1820 by 
Seraikella and Kharswan, two dependent 
zaminders under Singbhum. But no trace 
can be found of it. 

The Treaty with Mayurbhanj executed in 
1829 comes last in date. All the editions of 
Treaties , Engagements and Sanads do not 
give the agreements executed by the ruler of 
Mayurbhanj in 1812 and 1815. Without 
looking into these documents it is not possible 
to say anything about their terms. 
One point in connection with the 
treaty requires elucidation. Advantage was 
taken of the circumstances under which 
Sambalpur and Patna and their dependencies 
were found on the cession to annul the 
dependency of the other zamindars on these 
two chiefs, and in 1821, separate sanads 
were granted to each zaminder, and separate 
Kabuliats were taken. Similar -question of 
separating the dependant zaminders under 
Mayurbhanj was raised as early as 1804 by 
the Commissioners of the Aftairs of Orissa, 
but the Government did not take any action 
on the suggestion even after annulling the 
dependency of the zaminders under Sambalpur 
and Patna. This goes to show that the 
circumstances under which the Government 
acquired the states of Sambalpur and Patna 
were different from that under which the 
relation of the British Government was 
established with the state of Mayurbhanj. 
Had it been a question of cession the 
Government surely would have taken the 
advantage of annulling its dependencies like 
that of Sambalpur Patna, and Singhum. The 
above arguments seem to be plausible when we 
refer to clause 7 of the Treaty of 1829, by 
which the Raja of Mayurbhanj relinquished the 
six-anna claim on the Government on account 
of the pilgrim tax, and this goes to show 
that the treaty was made for mutual 
benefit 

Examination of The Treaty-Engagements (?,) 
PoiTAS AND KaBOUATS 

The position and status of each chief or 
group of chiefs of the Orissa feudatory 
states are to be judged from the documents 
executed by him or them with the Government 
At tiie request of the British Government 


the Raja of Mayurbhacj rendered help to 
them during the conquest of Orissa, and. 
this was due to an early relation which was 
established in 1761. So at the time of the 
conquest of Orissa Mayurbhanj was rather an 
ally than otherwise. The Rajas of eleven 
states who executed treaty engagements with 
the British Government before the Treaty of 
Deogaon owe by virtue of their documents 
a distinct status and position. Broadly 
speaking, there fs a marked distinction between 
the status of the above-mentioned chiefs 
and the chiefs of Patna, Sonpur, Rairakhol, 
Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur, Boad, Athmalik. 
The engagements with the former chiefs are 
styled reaties, and are worded as such 
while the engagements (.Kabuliats and Pottasf 
with the latter chiefs merely signify the 
conditions on which their lands were settled 
with them, and their position according to 
their deeds is inferior even to that of the 
zamindars like Kanika, etc. of Cuttack district 
who became zamindar by the extension of 
the Regulation XII of 1805, but they still 
enjoy a permanently settled zamindary. The 
Kabuliats of 1827, fixed the revenue payable 
to the Government nominally for five years, 
and the enhancement of this revenue by the 
Government was left open, but in the case of 
the states of the former group tribute 
payable to the Government was fixed for 
perpetuity. The chiefs of the former group 
did not surrender their authority over their 
people in regard to the administration of 
justice, etc, but the chiefs of the latter group 
did so, and for this reason, separate engage¬ 
ments were taken from each chief binding 
him to the right of administration of tho 
judicial and criminal powers entrusted to 
them. Excepting Keonjhar all the treaties 
with the Rajas of the former group furnish 
a clause by which they engaged themselves 
to depute a contingent force of their own 
troops with the force of Government to 
suppress any refractory Rajah or person offering 
opposition to the Government This clause 
has not been referred to in the engagements 
of the chiefs of the other group. 

Tbe marked distinction of the ducuments 
of both class of chiefs is corroborated by tbe 
Adoption Sanad of 1862. At first there were 
sixteen states including Banki and Angul under 
the Orissa Tributary Mahals, and twenty-three 
including Boad and Athmalik under Political 
States of South-West Frontier Agency of 
Bengal. In 1837 Boad and Ath malik were 
apnexed to OrissaTributary Mahals. Bank! 
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was confiscated in 1839, and so the remaining 
seventeen states including Khandapara, which 
was minor at that time, executed engagements 
to suppress suttee in their states. The Sarbarakar 
of Pal-Lahara also executed such ai document 
because Pal-Lahara was separated from the 
control of Keonjhar in 1840. There remained 
nineteen states under S.W.F. Agency ; Seraikella 
and Kharswan were then included in Singbhum, 
but were independent of it So practically 
there were twenty-one states under that group. 
In 1854 the states under S. W. F. Agency 
were called Tributary Mahals of Chota 
Nagpur ; Seraikella and Kharswan were 
placed as Political States directly under the 
Deputy Commissioner of Singbhum, In 1848 
Angul was confiscated and in 1849 Sambalpur 
was escheated to Government and Singbhum 
was confiscated in 1858. 

According to the suggestion made by 
Mr H. Rickett, the Member of the Board 
of Revennue, in his report of Sambalpore, 
the district of Sambalpur with the estates 
of Sakti, Sarangarh, Sonpur, Patna, Bonai, 
Rairakhol, Bora-Sambar, Bindra-Nowagarh, 
Ivharriar, and Phooljhar was transferred to 
Orissa in January 1861, and these states 
were under the management of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Tributary Mahals of Cuttack until 
September 1862. Out of the states of the 
Sambalpur group only Bonai and Gangpur 
remained under Chota Nagpur. In Marclf 
1862 Adoption Sanad was. granted to the 
Chiefs of Cuttack group only and not to 
the Chiefs of Sambalpur group of Cuttack 
and Chota Nagpur under the Government 
of Bengal. The non-grant of Adoption 


Sanad is entirely due to the condition^ of 
the documents executed by these chiefs. 
That the Government was treating them as- 
ordinary zamindars is proved by the map 
attached to the first edition of Treaties* 
Engagements and Sanads , published in 1862. 
The colouring of the map is not different 
from that of the districts under the zamindars 
of Bengal. The executive powers exercised 
by them are perhaps due to the laws applica¬ 
ble to the non-Regulation districts to whiciv 
the South-West Frontier belong. 

The rank of the chiefs of Athgarh,. 
Baramba, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, 
Khandpara, Narsingpore, Nayagarh, Ranpur, 
Talcher and Tigeria, is similar to that of the chief 
of Nilgiri, the former eleven states were under 
Khurdha and latter was under Mayurbhanj. 
According to Man Singh’s classification, 
Keonjhar was next to Mayurbhanj. So among 
these chiefs Keonjhar is entitled to the- 
highest rank. 

The rank of Kalahandi is similar to that 
of Keonjhar and it is a question who will 
precede whom. 

The rank of Patna, Sonpur, Gangpur, 
Bonai, Rairakhol, Bamra, Boad and Athmalik 
is similar to that of twelve Chiefs of Orissa. 
Pal-Lahara, Seraikella and Kharswan may 
be placed in a special rank of their own as 
their position is quite different from the* 
other above-mentioned states. 

Again this classification is to be fully 
considered from the view-point of ‘Adoption 
Sanad ’ issued by the Government to- 
different chiefs at different times. 





Fascism in Germany 

The sensational results of the recent 
German elections have made Europe nervous. 
Do they portent the revival of German 
aggressiveness ? The question is posed, and 
an answer attempted, in The Literary Digest 
which quotes, at length, the opinion of the 
well-known English journalist, Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston : 

Comfortable talks about the federation of Europe, 
disarmament, international friendship, and other 
pleasant themes arp admirable, but some European 
observers warn us against the danger that lies in 
them. 

They claim that we are liable to be lulled into 
a false sense of security by such smooth phrases. 

What we must keen in mind, thev say, is that 
Europe has many elements of discord, and that in 
the final resort it depends upon the plain people 
to insist on keeping the solemn promises freely 
made that there shall be no more war there. 

But a famous European correspondent, Sisley 
Huddleston, sees grave danger in European conditions. 
In The New Statesman (London), he says, the peril 
most of all to bo feared is Hitlerism in Germany.*** 

“Hitler, who is nearer his goal than was 
generally anticipated, repeats his programme with at 
least equal emphasis, and he repeats it from a 
higher platform and under a louder sounding-board. 

“He does not acknowledge any intention of 
reaching power by illegal methods, but, he acknow¬ 
ledges that when once it is reached he will exercise 
it in what the world would ’ regard as an illegal 
manner. 

“He will not use the bullet before using the 
ballot ; but he will use the ballot in order that 
he may, if need be, use the bullet, lie will not, 
seek to effect a coup d'etat in Germany ; but he 
will effect a coup d'etat in Europe. 

“Now, a coup d'etat in Germany would he bad 
enough; it might produce social and economic 
ararehy. 

“But a coup d'etat in Europe would be 
infinitely t worse ; it might produce another great 
war. It is bad enough tint he should, legal ,’y or 
illegally, exterminate his adversaries ; but it is 
infinitely worse that ho should repudiate the 
Versailles Treaty. 

“The very threat puts Poland on the qui vire 
and it has resulted in a hardening of French feel¬ 
ing. It is quite conceivable that Hitler has reached 
the summit of success, and there will be a reaction 
against men and methods who open up to the gaze 
or the Gei$nan people-such terrifying prospects. 

“It is even conceivable that were Hitlerism to 
advance as Hitler boasts it will. Hitler himself 
would react against methods which are terrifying. 


“But in the meantime it seems to many people 
that lie has gone some way to ruin the Work 
of reconciliation. 

“If he has not undone, he has at least halted, the 
efforts of M. Briand, and he has placed not only 
Germany but pacifism in a most unfavourable light.” 

Other causes for anxiety about Europe, we read 
then, may be seen in the whittling down of the 
Briand proposal for the United States of Europe 
into European co-operation, of a loose, undefined, 
sentimental kind. 


The Significance of Hitlerism 

The same subject is approached from 
another viewpoint by The New Republic . 

Judging from the Berlin dispatches on the 
convening of the new Reichstag, the future of the 
Gorman Fascists depends on whether the Germans’ 
Ken-e of humour can be overcome by their 
sense of grievance. Like the had boys in a comic 
strip, Fascist youths concealed stones in their 
pockets, broke show windows and then ran before 
the police could arrive. Scarcely an impressive 
challenge to the Republic ! The Hitlerite delegates 
in the Reichstag solemnly marched to their seats 
dressed up in brown shirts and riding breeches—a 
sight so novel in the halls accustomed to more 
formal garb that the assembly burst into laughter. 
The line between impressive theatricality and 
ludicrous play acting is thin ; wo flatter ourselves 
that no pompous Mussolini could have got by 
with his nonsense in our hard-headed land. 
Perhaps the Germans are npt so easily herded into 
adoration of mock-heroic poses as are the Italians. 
Nevertheless, we must remember that whether any 
given attitude is impressive depends largely on the 
validity of the emotion behind it. If the occasion 
is such as to stir heroic passions, you can have a 
hero. And the Germans are not without material 
for a genuinely heroic nationalist movement in 
protest against the injustice of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles and the hardships imposed by the repara¬ 
tions payments. Without these, Hitlerism would 
be laughed out of public life in a fortnight; with 
them, the future is uncertain. 


The Weapon of Economic Boycott 

Mr, C. F. Andrews contributes an article 
on the situation in India to the New Republic . 
After pointing out the pitiable failure of Sir 
John.Simon and Ms colleagues, if not exactly 
to grasp the situation, at an^ rate to face 
it, Mr. Andrews goes on to characterize 
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the proposals of the Simon Report as the 
“Great Refusal.” The people of Itidia, he says, 
will not allow such proposals to be embodied 
in a parliamentary statute if they can help 
it. But have they the weapon with which 
they can mate their will felt? That is the 
question Mr. Andrews attempts to answer in 
the last paragraphs of his article : 

India has recently, in the same way as China, 
learned the latent powers contained in the boycott. 
These go far beyond the more directly moral 
weapon which Mahatma Gandhi himself forged in 
Satyagraha , or Soul-Force. In Satyagraha , the 
moral appeal is uppermost throughout ; and the 
higher the appeal, the greater the hope of true 
success. On the other hand, the boycott necessarily 
carries compulsion with it. It is in reality a form 
of silent warfare. It falls below Satyagraha in 
moral value. It does not rely upon Soul-Force., 

The remarkable success of the present national 
movement *in India, which the administration is 
very acutely feeling, is due to Satyagraha and the 
boycott combined. On the one side, there has been 
this moral force of the -highest order called Satya¬ 
graha, exercised at its greatest intensity at Dhara- 
sana, Bombay and other places, when the Satya- 
grahis (passive resisters) stood up against police 
violence without returning a blow. The other force 
has been the economic boycott of foreign cloth, 
which has been in a sense retaliatory. This has 
brought its own powerful compulsion upon the 
Indian Government. 

Both these forces taken together have made the 
strength of the popular will in India felt very 
seriously indeed by the central administation at 
New Delhi. For the people of India themselves 
have felt their own power, and they are not likely 
to let it go again. That it will be exercised along 
with compulsion, in one form or another, is not 
unlikely. But the fact is evident that the govern¬ 
ment knows now for certain the strength of the 
popular will, 

. In the long run, it will be mainly by means of 
this special weapon of economic boycott that the 
old imperialisms exercised in Asia and Africa will 
be brought under control by the people of the East. 
By disturbing trade with the foreigner, they will 
be , able to reduce the powers of arbitrary rule 
which have done so much to create mischief in the 
past. The use of this new weapon will make a 
very great difference to the future of ail subject 
peoples. 

Meanwhile, in India itself, the struggle goes on 
from one stage to another* Even before this 
article reaches the press some tentative halting 
place may have been reached. At the same time, 
it may well happen that the strengh of the econo¬ 
mic boycott has not yet had its full compulsory 
effect upon the government One thing is certain; 
all parties among the people of India are deter¬ 
mined that the arbitrary rule of the Executive 
Council at New Delhi with the Vicefoy at its head 
shall cease, and that responsible government, con¬ 
taining the “substance of independence” (to use 
Mahatma Gandhi’s phrase) shall be achieved. Only 
on this main condition will the struggle be 
concluded. 


Expansion of the Cotton Industry since the War 


Dr. E, B. Dietrich summarizes in The 
International Labour Review the present 
state of the cotton textile industry. The 
most important fact to be noted in connection 
with the development of this industry since 
1913, is the passing away of the British^ 
dominance of this trade. Dr. Dietrich points 
out the actual increase in production of 
cotton goods and compares the figures of 
the various countries which have developed 
a cotton industry of their own. 


From the point of view of actual increase im 
spindlcage since 1913, the countries showing the 
largest growth are Japan, which during the past 
year alone has increased her spindleage by 300,000 
to adjust her industry to the new night-work 
legislation, the United States, India, China, France 
and Germany, Brazil, the group “other countries,” 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy ; whereas 
percentage increases above the average world 
percentage increase are to be found in the group 
‘other countries,” China, Japan, the Netherlands. 
Brazil, Canada, Belgium, India, Poland, and 
Sweden. All but five countries (Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia, Canada, and Italy; and the 
Austro-Hungarian group show percentage increases- 
in loomage above the average, and all countries 
but these, in addition to the Netherlands, Brazil, 
and the group “other countries,” have a larger 
percentage increase of loomage than spindleage. 
This situation is indicative of several factors with 
regard to the growth of the industry : first, the 
general tendency toward dispersion, since weaving 
mills usually precede spinning mills; secondly, 
an attempt on the part of countries having a 
larger percentage increase of spindleage to manu¬ 
facture their own yarns for their weaving sheds ; 
and lastly, a tendency on the part of former yarn¬ 
exporting countries to manufacture their yarns 
into cloth. Though the figures are incomplete, thfr 
large percentage increases shown in the group 
“other countries” are indicative of the spread of the 
industry, which can now be found in all European 
countries, all American countries (except perhaps 
Paraguay, the Guianas, and the islands). Australia* 
and the great Oriental countries, with beginnings 
in Egypt, South Africa, and the countries of Asia 
Minor. 

Though, as suggested above, the growth of the- 
cotton textile industry would have occurred in all 
probability as one aspect of world-wide industrial! 
evolution, the war undoubtedly hastened the 
process. By cutting off British exports from their 
markets, it stimulated the development for export 
trade in countries such as Japan, which had an 
established industry, and it fostered its growth # in 
other centres, as for instance, Canada, India, China* 
and Brazil. According to Sir Ernest Thompson, 
England’s loss of export trade between 1913 and 
1929 was 2,500,000,000 square yards, of which 
1,500,000,000 was due to the development of new 
industries and 1,000,000,000 to foreign competiton 
in neutral markets. Secondly, it awakened a spirit 
of nationalism characterised by an urge toward 
industrial development, which l except where there 
is some outstanding raw material, is nearly always* 
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•inaugurated with a textile mill By the revision 
of boundaries, it broke up textile units. For 
instance, France acquired 1,891,450 spindles and 
50,258 looms from Germany in Alsace-Lorraine, 
with the result that Germany has sought to regain 
•her former position and has more than replaced 
within her present territory both spindles and 
looms ; the miJJs of Lodz (Poland), built to supply 
the Russian market with coarse goods, have been 
forced to seek other outlets and to turn to finer 
counts; Estonia, also, with 750,000 spindles, which 
formerly had no foreign trade, has now become an 
-exporting country. As a result of the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire among seven 
-different States, Czechoslovakia inherited 79-90 per 
cent of its textile industry with a population of 
13,000,000 in place of 52,000,000, and at the same 
time lost the Danubian markets, which are now 
developing textile industries of their own behind 
protective tariffs, In addition the spindles of the 
present Austria were separated from the weaving 
sheds of Bohemia, and Austria has been forced to 
export yams. Lastly, the cost differentials arising 
from currency problems resulted in a stimulus in 
certain European countries to the detriment of 
Great Britain, as for instance, in the Netherlands, 
and the depleted markets led to a post-war boom 
characterised by unwise finance and expansion, 
especially m Lancashire. 


The Next Year in International Politics 

Unity has struck the following not very 
hopeful note on the outlook in international 
politics for the next year : 

That the year 1931 looms as the most critical 
year since the close of the Great War, is now 
perfectly evident. A few years ago we were 
flattering ourselves that we had liquidated the 
War after all, and that it takes more than four 
years of the most destructive conflict in human 
history to wipe out our civilization. But now we 
are not so sure. Perhaps this civilization has not 
survived the conflict after all. This next year at 
any rate raises a question mark which would 
terrify the world if it had a little more imagination. 
Look at the crises before us ! First of all, Germany 
swept by a mighty wave of popular ravolt against 
oppression, ana threatened by the speedy prospect 
•or a dictatorship and the consequent dissolution of 
the republic. Next, France and Italy at loggerheads 
over naval armaments and refusing to continue 
•discussions. Then, internal disturbances in Italy, 
with every sign indicating the growing power of 
the violent extremists as over against even 
Mussolini himself. Farther east, Poland proclaims 
the failure of parliamentary government in the 
ascendency of Pilsudski, an erratic and cruel despot 
of the medieval type. Nearby are Hungary, 
trembling in revolutionary anticipation of the 
coming to age of the dethroned Archduke Otto, and 
Jugo-Slavia, boiling in enmity against her dictator 
king inside her borders ana against Italy beyond 
her borders. At the extreme east of Europe, 
Russia is writhing in the throes of the most bitter 
economic crisis Bhe has known since the five-year 
plan was adopted, and at the other extreme end, 
to the west, Spun is seething in revolt against her 
monarchy. A month ago we surveyed in these 


columns this European scene, and tried to. be 
optimistic. Now we survey it again, and find it a 
harder job than ever to be cheerful What we 
have, in summary, is universal political disturbance 
combined with world-wide economic depression. 
Say what we will, this is a combination of match 
and tinder which may, in any little chance episode, 
produce the spark which will set the world aflame. 
The one sure hope in the situation is the deep- 
seated popular hatred of war and all its works. 
“The disinclination of the great mass of the people 
to fight.” writes a correspondent, is what may save 
us yet. 


The Future of the Women’s Movement 

The publication of two important works 
on the women’s movement in Germany— 
Die Arbeitende Frau by Dr. R. Hofst&tter 
and Germany's Women Go Forward by 
Hugh W. Puckett—furnishes an occasion for 
The Times Literary Supplement to review the 
position of the movement in one of its 
leading articles. Women have at last won 
the emancipation they had been striving 
for the last hundred years or so, and the 
question is what use are they going to make 
of it. As the writer of The Times Literary 
Supplement justly observes,— u in view 
of the physical and emotional differences 
between the sexes, it is merely misleading 
to speak of their equality without any quali¬ 
fication.” Whatever the future of the 
movement, it must be based on a recognition 
of the fact that there is one unique function 
which can be discharged only by woman, 
and which handicaps her for other duties 
during the active years of life—the fun^ion 
of motherhood. 

Dr. Hofstatter, to whose thorough and conscien¬ 
tious study of the working woman no adequate 
justice can here be done goes into this most import¬ 
ant question., and makes full use of statistics as 
well as of the views of an extraordinary number 
of other writers; his bibliography extends to 
fifty-five pages of names. He discusses the 
choice of occupation for women, marriage, the 
birth-rate, protective measures, wages t trade 
unionism and many other questions, and is by no 
means satisfied with the present tendencies. He 
puts all the reponsibility on the men, and holds the 
general view that marriage, the care of the home- 
and the children, is the function ordained by 
nature for the great majority of women and the 
one for which they are perfectly fitted; He quotes 
from the programme of the National Association of 
German women the following 

“The women’s movement bases its demands on 
the fact of Jbhe thorough physical and mental 
differentiation of the sexes, it concludes from this 
fact that all the possibilities of cultural progress 
can be realized only in the mutual co-operation of 
man and woman.—For the married woman 
the women’s movement regards the series of duties 
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involved in marriage and maternity as her first 
and most immediate occupation.... The womens 
movement sees in the sanctity of marriage the 
essential guarantee for physical and mental welfare 
of the coming generation and the fundamental 
condition for social health.” 

Holding these views, he naturally finds many 
disquieting signs in the present position. He 

particularly condemns the Soviet mariage ordinances, 
which tend deliberately to abolish family life and 
are of special interest because the conditions in 
Russia are regarded as an Eldorado for the 

proletariat, and the female. trade unionist looks 
to the East for her emancipation. He also regards 
the striking and general fall of the bir h-rate with 
misgiving. Its effect has been masked by the 
falling death-rate ; but there is a limit to that, for 
all must die, whereas the birth-rate may sink to 
zero, and as soon as it falls below the death-rate 
depopulation or race-suicide begins. That has 

already happened, we may observe, in several 
communities in which the peop’e do not reproduce 
themselves. The causes are various, but he declines 
to reckon d minished fertility among them. The 
principal cause is deliberate control, to which 
many things contribute ; but the main reason is the 
economic necessity of the women go-ng out to 
work. Ho discusses the various means, public and 
rivate, for combating the decline, in which France 
as set the example; but he leaves the matter 
in an unsatisfactory state. The question is whether 
any large proportion of the women, and especially 
the young women, prefer ease and comfort, or 
whether they will listen to the call of the maternal 
instinct, which is still strong within them and 
cannot be replaced. It is unfair to put the 
responsibility for this decision on the men. 

Mr. Puckett’s survey of the position *if 
anything, is still more tinged with scepticism. 

Mr. Puckett does not discuss the subject of 
birth-control, though he has something to say 
about the Mutterschutz movement in Germany ; 
but his concluding remarks on the future of that 
country reveal a doubtful state of things. The 
emancipation of woman is not the only movement 
that may have been killed by its own success. 
Practically everything that has been fought for 
since the forties has now been gained, and even 
more. The critics want to know what it all 
amounts to. Are the women any happier ? Are 
they better off ? The answer is uncertain. But what 
is certain is that the woman’s movement must 
take a new turn if it is not to become rigid. He 
quotes Mary Diers: “Woman has been trained 
to compete with and crowd out man, instead of 
being his complement and helper. One sex has 
been played against the other.” It has now been 
discovered that this will not do and that the 
woman’s movement must develop the essentially 
feminine fields of activity. But the first thing to 
do is to discover them. This seems to be the 
idea at the back of the resolutions recently 
adopted by the Belgian Association for Social 
Progress, which considered the ques ion of equal 
and unequal wages for working women. They 
found that certain occupations are unsuited to the 
talents and physical capacities of women and that 
m other industries women can ouly adapt 
themselves to some part of the work ; and they 
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therefore desired to see the subject further 
examined wtth a view to occupational guidance. 
They also found that women sometimes earn 
higher wages than men, or at least equal wages, 
and suggested vocational training in order to 
develop this advantage. Another resolution had to 
do with domestic work, which is a pre-eminently 
feminine occupation, and urged the restoration of 
its value in the eyes % of women by a sound 
education. Here is a definite attempt to differentiate 
women’s and men’s work. On the other hand, 
the International Council of Women, attended by 
800 delegates from forty affiliated countries, 
contented themselves with marking time and 
calling for a few social reforms. The question of 
what women should do with their newly acquired 
liberty is still in an early stage of discussion; 
what they will do with it depends, like most other 
things to-day, on the economic pressure. 


Control of Thought in Japan 

There must be something radically wrong 
with the existing social order in Japan if it 
has to resort to ruthless suppression both of 
free thought and free political discussion 
in the manner it is doing so at present. A 
leading article in The Japan Weekly Chronicle 
explains the measures that are being taken 
to suppress “dangerous” thought among 
Japanese school aud college students. 

Notwithstanding the prolonged campaign by 
successive Education Ministers of every political 
complexion against radical political thought in schools 
and colleges, they seem to get no nearer to extir¬ 
pation of the obnoxious ideas. They cannot reproach 
themselves with lack of energy. School-boys have 
been arrested in great batches and kept in prison 
for long periods. Colleges have been filled with 
spies and agents provocateurs , while teachers and 
professors suspected of “thought” have been 
persecuted out of their jobs It is not without 
reason that bureaucrats nowadays generally drop 
the adjective and instead of speaking of “dangerous 
thought” simply sav “thought.” For it comes to 
this, that any intelligent person who thinks at all 
arrives at some conclusions, at least, which are 
regarded as dangerous. Bureaucracy has got so 
much in a groove that it is impossible to take 
thought without criticising its ways, and criticism 
is subversive aud dangerous. In these circumstances 
it is interesting to learn that the Education Depart¬ 
ment and the War Office have arrived at an 
agreement that military education in schools must 
be made compulsory instead of voluntary. A 
pretty long step was taken in this direction a few 
years ago, when partly in order to provide jobs 
for officers who were left without any owing to the 
army e reduction, a much more extensive system 
of military instruction was introduced into the 
schools than had been in vogue before. There 
was much criticism at the time, and it was 
pointed out that the military officers would 
not be amenable to the principals, so that 
they could do pretty much what they liked. 
Exactly how the system has failed is not apparent, 
because though nominally voluntary, it is in all 
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essentials compulsory, and hardly a boy. .dare 
refuse to join in. . But it seems that the military 
men want something more, and the element of 
compulsion is to be quite definite. Perhaps even 
a nominal liberty is regarded as liable to under¬ 
mine authority. A sufficient dose of drill, and a 
strict inculcation of parade-ground ideals will, it 
is hoped, allay tendency to think. . 

But indications show that the educational 
authorities have themselves begun to think—a 
most alarming sign. The fact that young men 
still become fascinated by the idea of making the 
world better, and will not be deterred by any 
penalties from entertaining such ideas, has at last 
suggested to the educational authorities that it is 
necessary to examine these “thoughts” and find 
out what there is in them that is so fascinating. 
On the 22nd of last month a meeting was held at 
the official residence of the Minister of Education, 
at which a number of important officials and 
educationists were present, and the startling 
conclusion was come to that the teachers of youth 
must learn to think for themselves. It was also 
agreed that the present system of education in 
Japan is too materialistic—which is an indication <?f 
how little the gentlemen present had studied this 
system of “thought” at all, because in Soviet 
Russia the cry is always that education must be 
as materialistic as possible. So the Japanese 
schools have been Russified without knowing it! 
It is proposed, in order to make the schools less 
materialistic, that philosophy, ethics, and so on be 
(aught in larger measure. Unfortunately, this 
philosophy and ethics cannot find favour unless 
they are made to conform to soshi ideas of loyalty. 
Ana as for history, which was also recommended 
as a cure for materialism, it all deponds on what 
is meant by history. In Japan even more tlian in 
most countries, history is written with a purpose, 
and the sort of history that is taught in schools 
is hardly calculated to develop anything spiritual, 
though, on the other hand, it does not encourage 
thought. So much history is written for the sake of 
misleading nations that it is surprising that nobody lias 
yet suggested that in the teaching of history one’s 
own country should always be strictly prohibited 
until the student has become old enough to choose 
for himself what he will read. Histories of other 
countries can be read with all proper criticism, and 
may enlarge the mind even when taught by a 
schoolmaster. 


The War-Guilt Question 

Everybody is aware of the existence of 
the war guilt question. But not all know 
what it exactly means. Its implications are 
succinctly and clearly explained in the follow¬ 
ing editorial note of The World Tomorrow . 

"Who caused the World War ? The answer to 
this question possesses the utmost political 
significance. The Treaty of Versailles rests upon 
the corner-stone of the sole responsibility of 
Germany and her allies, and its validity depends 
upon the stability of its foundation. The mature 
conclusions of scientific scholarship seem to be 
undermining the pillars of the peace treaty. The 
war-time theory of the exclusive guilt of the Cen¬ 


tral Powers is rapidly being abandoned by 
competent historians who have thoroughly examined 
the evidence now available. But if Germany is 
not alone guilty, what is the ethical basis of 
indemnities or reparations ? Why should the 
German people be compelled to stagger under the 
enormous annual payments demanded ? What 
justification is there for the Danzig corridor which 
separates East Prussia from the rest of the father- 
land ? Why should Germany be denied colonies 
and mandates ? “Indeed,” wrote PoincarS in the 
Temps on December 27, 1920, “if the Central 
Powers did not start the War, why should they 
be condemned to pay the damages ? If responsibility 
is divided then, as a matter of necessity and justice, 
the costs must also bo divided!” Likewise the 
Figaro said : “In fact, if Germany is not guilty, 
then the Peace Treaty U unjust. It would be 
unjust even though the guilt were distributed.” 

This problem cannot be disposed of by saying 
that it is a closed issue and is now merely of 
academic interest. A hundred million people feel 
passionately that the peace treaties are based upon 
falsehood and they will never rest content until 
drastic changes have been wrought. Impassioned 
orations concerning war responsibility are 
constantly being hurled across the Rhine from 
both directions. Are the injustices of the peace 
terms to be remedied by persuasion and agreement 
or will the victors procrastinate until tho victims 
in desperation resort to violence? To say that 
the Central Powers are impotent and helpless is to 
adopt a porilous attitudo. Political alignments are 
notoriously fickle. Already there are sharp rifts 
within the ranks of the Allies. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment has recently indicated a desire to see changes 
made in the peace treaties. Those persons who 
are opposed to violent revolution and war are under 
obligation to seek pacific moans of solving ominous 
problems. Permanent peace will be jeopardized to 
the extent that the political arrangements of Europe 
rest upon false-hood and injustice. The Williams- 
town Institute was startled a few weeks ago by 
the prediction that another great war will break 
out during the period from 1935 to 1940. While 
this prophecy seems to us unwarranted pessimism, 
there is doubt that the tension in Europe is today 
far more acute than is generally recognized on this 
side of the ocean. 


For Foreigners who go to England 

In course of an article in the Evening 
Standard , Mr. Harold Nicolson gives some 
advice to foreigners who visit England. They 
would do well to remember his advice in 
order not to be disappointed with their 
experience. 

This, therefore, is the first piece of advice which 
I should give to any foreign visitor. ‘Realize,’ I 
should say. ‘that the English are a good-humoured 
race. Unfortunately, however, they are both 
inarticulate and shy. They get flummoxed when 
they are faced with the unusual. You, as a 
foreigner, are something strange. You must take 
it for granted that all Englishmen whom you meet 
will at first be acutely embarrassed. You trill 
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mistake this for arrogance or pride. It is nothing 
of the sort. They are merely frightened; and if 
you put them at their ease they will in the end 
respond with affability.’ 

I admit, however, that our embarkation orders, 
our embarkation officers, create from the # outset 
an atmosphere of hostility. It is not their fault, 
poor harassed civil servants* It is difficult to be 
at the same time both official and urbane. But the 
foreigner enters his Pullman at Dover with a 
feeling that he has not been humiliated only, but 
actually spumed. 

Then there is the old controversy about our 
food. Should a Frenchman desire luncheon or 
dinner in this country he will find that it is, 
for him, almost uneatable. His distaste will be 
increased by the fact that the condiments with 
which he is served bear French names. These 
names, all too frequently, are wrongly spelled. 
He will feel that he is not merely being badly 
fed but also parodied. He will long for the 
fleshpots of his own country. 

This, therefore, is the second piece of advice 
which I should give the foreign visitor : 'Never 
attempt either to lunch or dine in England. 
Concentrate upon breakfast and tea. You will find 
these two meals are better cooked than in any 
other country. You may, of course, dislike both 
these meals. But that is your fault—not mine.’ 

On arrival in London he will wish, after he 
has washed and shaved, to amuse himself. Here 
comes a point where a patriot, such as I am, 
feels himself at a disadvantage. It is difficult to 
pretend that London at night offers much amuse¬ 
ment to the Continental, or even the Dominion, 
visitor. After the theatre he may end by being 
arrested in Piccadilly. Or, otherwise, at 11-25, he 
must go to bed. Now most foreigners begin to 
sit up and take notice only at 11-25. They do not 
want to go to bed. And it is difficult to explain 
to them how it comes that we have our curfew 
at that sunset hour. 

The third piece of advice, therefore, which 
I should give the foreign visitor is this : 
‘Do not expect to be amused, expect only to be 
interested.’ 1 have not noticed that this sage 
counsel produces any very immediately stimulating 
effect, 

The life of Paris and Berlin, the life of Madrid 
and Rome, is conducted on the pavement. The 
life of London is conducted behind locked doors. 
It is difficult for the visitor from overseas to 
perpetrate behind these doors. He feels an atmos¬ 
phere of exclusion—he feels shut out. I find it 
difficult to cope with that impression in my 
foreign friends. 

There is one thing, however, against which I 
warn them with earnest insistence. I beg them, 
whatever happens, not to spend Sunday in London. 
Such sojourn loads to suicide. I beg them to go 
off to Oxford or to Windsor, I beg them to take 
a bus to Maidenhead or Dorking, 1 beg them 
whatever happens not to remain alone listening 
to the feet of other pariahs echoing upon our 
deserted pavements. Sometimes they take this 
advice; sometimes they do not, ‘Londres,’ they 
say to me, 4 est plutot fcriste—mais vos arbres !!’ 
London/ they say to me, 1st eigentlich trubsinnig— 
aber die Baume 1!’ ‘Londra,’ they say to me, but 
I need press the point no further. England, 1 


fear, strikes the foreigner as being hostile, uncom¬ 
fortable, and dull. ‘Serves them right,’ you milrmur, 
for being foreigners - 

Well, perhaps. 'But only perhaps. 


The Last Ten Years in the United States 

The most important fact of the last ten 
years of world history is the emergence of 
the United States as something of a dictator 
of the world. This predominance is the result 
of a novel industral development which has 
had its reaction on the social order is well. 
Russia and the United States may be stated 
to be the representatives of two opposing 
types of social development. While the 
tendency in Russia is to bring all capitalists 
down to the status of the worker, the 
American trend is to make all workers 
capitalists or rather bourgeoisie. This social 
development is explained in an article in 
Current History . 

The outstanding characteristic of American 
civilization is the large size of the middle class. 
This group, in many countries, but a small fraction 
of the population, in the United States tends to 
swallow up all others. Whereas Bolshevism reduces 
all to the condition of the proletariat, here there 
is a constant rise of the lower classes to the status 
of the bourgeoisie. During the past decade this 
movement has been going on with startling rapidity. 

Back of it one sees the carrying of the use of 
machinery for mass production to heights hitherto 
undreamed of. In 1914 the value of our manu¬ 
factured products was $24,250,000,000 ; in 1927 no 
less than $62,700,000,000, an increase of 50 per cent 
even after making allowance for the shrinkage of 
our yard-stick of value—the dollar. This enormous 
increase has been made possible, not primarily by 
the use of more labour, but by standardized 
machinery. Machinery is used far more in the 
United States than in Europe, with the result that 
one American produces three times as much as his 
European competitor. In fact, the output of this 
country is twice that of Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and Belgium combined. 

It is a new emancipation, this use of mechanical 
devices to do man’s work. With shorter hours 
of labour, > the American workman earns an income 
that to his European fellow seems princely. A 
bricklayer here receives as much for an eight-hour 
day as a London bricklayer in twenty-eight hours 
or the Paris bricklayer in eighty hours. “The 
problem of making labour sufficiently productive to 
provide material comforts for all has been solved 
for the first time,” says Bertrand Russell. With 
but 7 per cent of the world’s population, the 
United States consumes 56 per cent of its rubber: 
21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its silk, 36 
per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 69 
per cent of its crude petroleum. The purchasing 
power of our 122,000,000 inhabitants exceeds that 
of 500,000,000 Europeans, and far exceeds that 
of 1,000,000,000 Asiatics. “The bettered home 
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surroundings, the expanded schools and playgrounds 
and the enlarged leisure which have come with our 
economic progress, have brought to the average 
family a fuller life, a wider outlook, a stirred 
imagination, and a life in aspirations,” says Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. There still exists what may properly 
be called a lower class, but in the years since the 
World War great progress has been made toward 
its elimination. With the average annual wage 
31,280 for both sexes, all ages and all degress of 
skill, poverty, as Europeans understand the terra* 
is reduced to a minimum 

It is true that the constantly increasing use of 
labour-saving machinery has thrown many thousands 
of men out of work, a tendency which has boon 
accelerated by the present economic depression, 
but the evil is temporary. Sooner or later we may 
expect the lowering of the cost of production so 
to stimulate demand that the unemployed will be 
drawn back to the factories to man the machines 
which # drove them out Such was the history of 
Arkwright’s inventions in England, where tho idle 
artisans stormed the factories and demolished 
some of the new spindlos, only to find, a few 
years later, that the number of hands employed! 
m spinning had doubled and tripled. The people 
as a whole participate in the benefits of labour- 
saving machinery, but no class more than tho 
factory hands themselves. 

Recently a distinguished German professor 
visited this country. Stoping before a building in 
process of erection, he asked why so many auto¬ 
mobiles were parked beside it. When told that 
they belonged to the carpenters, stone-masons, 
plumbers, plasterers, he exclaimed in astonishment. 
All Americans must be miliionarievS!” “By no 
means,” he was told- “But high wages in America, 
together with the low price of machine-made cars, 
have combinod to give almost every workman 
his motor.” 

It is futile for Europeans to inveigh against 
the American age of machinery, or to assert that 
it has made the people automatons, devoid of 
individualism. It is the greatest advance in all 
history from deadening drudgery for tho masses. 
Despite the unprecedented wages of domestic 
servants in this country, the size of the servant 
class is extremely small. The average housewife, 
if she has any servant at all, must supplement 
her efforts with the electric washer, tho vacuum 
cleaner, the gas or electric range, the electric 
refrigerator, the electric floor-waxer. 


Sport in Modern Society 

Before the Great War the apotheosis of 
sport, which is a notable feature of contem¬ 
porary social life, was only a very English 
trait; so much so that in a map of the world 
found in a captured German trench, in which 
a contemplated redistribution of colonial 
possessions of the Allied powers was shown, 
all French and English colonies were shown 
as German, only a little square in the middle 
of the Sahara desert being left to England 
and inscribed “Foot-ball Platz for the English.” 
Since then the foot-ball field has become a 


feature of every continental town. Btat the new 
fashion has not blinded thoughtful men, 
who are prepared to recognize sport as only a 
part of life but not the whole of it. And 
M. Edmond Jaloux, the well known French 
writer, contributes to Le Temps a timely 
warning on the subject. The following 
extracts from this article are quoted from 
The Living Age : 

Thus sport had a religious and civic origin and 
tended to develop the first germs of civilization. 
Far from creating pernicious rivalries, it demanded, 
that the idea of struggle should have nothing to* 
do with cupidity and personal vanity. The 
victor’s crown was taken from the god’s honour. 
It was a means of coming close to tuis god and 
placing one’s self under his protection. 

The physical education that accompanied this 
spiritual education was governed by an essentially 
Greek virtue, tho voluntary moderation the wise 
man, sophrosyne. This virtue was supposed to 
imprint hatred of all presumptuous ness and to 
develop the observation of an exact balance in all 
things. Skill and physical force were not 
cultivated for their own sake, but became part of 
amoral, intellectual, and civic whole, taking on 
their true meaning only in relation to other forms 
of culture. 

I do not want to crowd the picture I am 
painting, but when one sees the passionate 
admirers of modern sport incessant!v invoking the 
example of ancient Greece it would be well to 
recall to them some of the prime notions 
connected with the Olympic gam^s. The delirious, 
condition into which the arrival of a few runners 
plunges our crowds, the battles between 
Uruguayans and Argentines, the hostile outbreaks 
that often occur on the field of play when the 
decisions of the referee do not correspond with 
the natural desires of the crowd, the return to 
primitive totems in the shape of some champion 
who becomes the ephemeral idol of the multitude, 
all these manifestations do not seem to recall 
that attitude of sophrosvne which the Greeks gave 
us as an eximple. 

Our poor world, unlike theira, is completely 
subdued by immoderation and if there is one 
thing that is going to leap to the eyes of future 
historians when they come to study f the first 
third of this century I believe that it will be this 
trait. And does a spectacle in one* of our stadiums 
tesitfy to this trait any less than an exhibition of 
paintings or a thousand other manifestation of the 
public and private mind ? 

One cannot help wishing that writers who 
devote themselves to exalting athletes had assumed 
instead the task of educating the masses to sport 
But the men who praise sport have preferred, to 
give themselves over to the most far fetched 
adulation. I recently heard an aviator disdainfully 
use the expression, ‘belly-crawlers/ to describe 
all those, and there are many of them, who do not 
travel by air. I do not know what term of 
contempt sport writers use to describe people who 
do not devote themselves to praising champions, 
but I suppose it must be pretty strong. For my 
part. I often read novels, poems, and assays 
inspired by the glories of sport,—and I read them 
respectfully,—but how much better Pindar sings ! 



Swami Vivekananda on the Physical 
Degeneration of Indians 

Swami Vivekananda was a great advocate 
of strength—spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
physical. In an article on the economic 
views of Swami Yivekananda, the editor of 
Prabuddka Bharat a, writes : 

It well-known that the Swami was eager to 
solve the, bread problem of his countrymen. Ho 
said again and again that one cannot practise 
religion with an empty stomach. There must be 
food, nourishing food. The wants of the body must 
be fulfilled. Then only we can devote our mind to 
higher things. He considered that much of our 
present degradation, not merely material, was due 
to our physical weakness. In course of a lecture 
at Madras, he said: “Phvsical weakness is the 
cause at least of one-third of our miseries. We are 
lazy ; we cannot work ; we cannot combine; we do 
not love each other ; we are intensely selfish ; not 
three of us can come together without hating each 
other, without being jealous of each other. That is 
the state in which we are,—hopelessly disorganized 
mobs, immensely selfish, fighting each otner for 
centuries as to whether a certain mark is to be put 
on our forehead this way or that way ; writing 
volumes and volumes upon such momentous 
questions as to whether the look of a man spoils 
my food or not ! This we have been doing for 
the last few centuries. We cannot expect anything 
high from a race whose whole brain-energy has 
been occupied in such wonderfully beautiful 
problems and researches ! And are we not ashamed 
of ourselves ? Aye, sometimes we are but though 
we think these things frivolous, we cannot give 
them up. We think many things and never do 
them ; parrot-like, thinking has become a habit with 
us, and never doing. What is the cause of that ? 
Physical weakness. This sort of weak brain is 
not able to do anything ; we must strengthen it. First 
of all, ouf young men must be strong. Religion 
will come afterwards. Be strong, my young friends; 
this is my advice to you -You will understand the 
mighty genius and the mighty strength of Krishna 
better with a little of strong blood in you. You will 
understand the Upanisliads better and the glory of 
the Atman , when your body stands firm upon your 
feet, and you feel yourselves as men.” The Sw^mi 
•traced much of our present degradation to physical 
weakness. And he said on another occasion that 
such was the nature of the Indians that as soon 
as they would have material well-being, they 
would not. like other peoples, sink into the mire 
of worldline s, but would automatically soar 
into the “P 1 ritual empyrean. It was natural, there¬ 
fore, that the Swami would think earnestly of the 
material problems of India, the economic ones not 


excepted. In fact, his going to the West had for 
one of its main objects, as he admitted on more 
thaa one occa*ion, the finding of means in the 
West for the amelioration of the miseries of India, 
evidently physical sufferings—for, in matters 
spiritual, he never thought that India had anything 
to learn from the West. Jn fact, he strongly 
repudiated the idea whenever it was even indirectly 
suggested to him. 


Music in India 

Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins writes on the 
revival of music in India in Stri Dharma : 

India is pre-eminently a musical nation. This 
is moved by its weathof folk music, its social 
and religious music, its innate love of singing, 
its veneration for chanting, its age-long represen¬ 
tation of music in the plastic arts. Yet as a social 
art music had fallen from its high estate during 
the past century and men of the best families 
rarely become exponents of the Art and many 
women were forbidden to learn mudc. The exclu¬ 
sion of Indian music from the schools and colleges 
for over fifty years was a mistake. It arose in 
a simple way. Hindu music is entirely religious. 
The English nation is Christian. Its Government 
had promised .religious neutrality in India. If it 
encouraged Indian music it felt it was encouraging 
heathenism and breaking its promise of neutrality, 
o music got no place in the school and college 
curricula.— 

The gradual restoration of music to its ancient 
place of high honour is one of the remarkable 
proofs of the Indian national renaissance. It began 
with the institution of All-India Music Conferences 
in which Baroda State took the lead. The 
Garniharva Vidyalaya in Bombay did, a great deal 
to standardize North Indian music from the 
educational angle. In 1918 it fell to my lot to 
call together the musicians of Tanjore for the first 
conference ever gathered to draft a syllabus of 
Carnatic music to be introduced as a school 
compulsory subject in the primary stages, as an 
optional subject in the High School, and as a 
Special subject for a Bachelor of Music University 
Degree. That happened at the beginning of the 
campaign for National Education which Mrs. 
Besant initiated after her internment and when 
she founded the National University. - 

In addition to all this expansion on the 
academical side there has been the most noteworthy 
revolution in the policy regarding moneyspent 
by Madras Municipal authorities on provision of 
music for the masses. Three years ago the Madras 
Corporation for the first time arranged that Indian 
music by Indian instruments should be played 
weekly m the Madras public parks. The result 
was an immediate growth in the out of door habit 
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in the congested parts of the city, the music 
proving as fascinating to the general public as 
the vina is said to be to the serpents. A further 
remarkable extension of the supply of popular 
indigenous music for the masses is to be found 
in the radio-broadcast concerts that are now 

S rovided on certain days of the week on the 
[arina of Madras City. The amplifiers are large 
and make the music carry satisfactorily and 
well for a long distance.— 

Only thirteen years have been needed to make 
these drastic and fundamental changes in the 
education of the people musically in this Madras 
Presidency and elsewhere. And yet people 
exclaim at the slowness ’of the East, and accuse 
the oriental of inability to change ! The speed of 
everything in India in these last months reminds 
me of the triply quickened pace at which the 
final of a raga is sung ! It tells us we are nearing 
the end of a regime, if not of a political raga ! It 
also tells us that a finer race is in the making for 
the future for it is being moulded by music in 
the home, in the school, in the maidans , and in 
the bhajana parties. And Indian music itself 
will take a new lease of life and break old conser¬ 
vatism and stagnancies and bring new gifts to 
musicians of East and West alike, for the radio, 
the gramophone, the aeroplane, the cinema are 
going to effect interchanges of infiuence which 
will be for the enrichment of all, especially seeing 
that training in music is itself under disciplined 
control. 


A Plea for Anthropological Research in India 

Mr. P. 0. Bodding, writing in Man in 
India , draws the attention of scholars to the 
rich unexplored fields of anthropological 
research in India : 

What I wish to concentrate our attention on 
here to-day is the immensity of anthropological 
material lying in our midst, and partly untouched, 
and the pressing need of getting the material 
collected without delay. It is generally computed 
that between one-fifth and one-sixth of the human 
race lives in India, and this is very far from being 
a homogeneous mass. People living near each 
other are liable to intermix * both physically and 
socially and to influence each other in several ways. 
In certain localities We may here in India find a 
nearly homogeneous or pure race of people; in 
others we have a large number of types that cannot 
possibly be descended from the same race. 

Anthropological measurements are a sure guide, 
so, far as they take us ; but they are concerned 
with only one side • the assistance of philology and 
social, anthropology is required to complete the 
investigations and find out the possible origin of 
all, and the ways by which all has reached us. 

Our first task is to find out exactly what we 
have. Here there is one matter that I particularly 
wish to urge on all anthropological workers. Let 
us get an accurate, full and detailed description of 
any common, i e . customary act or doing. This 
is the first consideration. Try to explain, if you 
can do so ; it will be a help and a possible guide 
for those whose life work is the study of these 
matters. Tou may give suggestions of possible 
solutions of some or the many problems. What is 
of primary importance is to get an exact description. 


This will remain on record and will, in the hands 
of the experts, be what they will use and have to 
use, and what they will ultimately build their 
conclusions on. 


The International Labour Office and the 
Workers of India 

Di*. P. P. Pillai writes in The Indian 
Labour Journal on the infiuence of the 
I. L. 0. on labour legislation in India: 

So marked has been the influence of the I. L. 0* 
on the course of .labour legislation in this country 
that an acute critic has expressed it as his deliber¬ 
ate opinion that “the development of Indian public- 
opinion on labour questions has been greatly 
stimulated and encouraged by Geneva and that but 
for Geneva many of the measures of social reform 
• which have now found their way to the statute^ 
book might not have been initiated at all.” Readers 
of this journal are already familiar with the many 
legislative enactments, such as the amended 
Factories and Mines Acts, the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act with its many revisions, the Trade 
Unions Act, the Indian Railways (amendment) 
Act, etc., which have been adopted by the 
Government of India in recent times as a result 
of the beneficent influence exerted from Geneva. 
Such important questions as the limitation of the 
hours of work, the observance of the weekly 
holiday, the prevention of night-work for women, 
the regulation of women’s and children’s labour, 
etc., have been dealt with in these Acts; and 
that well-known friend of Indian labour, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, was so struck by the remarkable result 
which the I. L. O.’s work has produced in India 
that he has stated that “the amelioration of labour 
conditions in India has gone forward more quickly 
in the last ten years since the I. L. 0. was 
established than was possible in fifty years before 
its establishment. Every one of the great land¬ 
marks in the great Indian labour legislation has 
been put up since the establishment of the I. L. 0.” 
Indian railway works, in particular, have reason 
to be grateful to the I. L. 0. for the new Indian 
Railways Act of 1930 by which the provisions 
of the Washington and Geneva Conventions* 
have been extended to several categories of 
Indian railway workers. 


Rammohun Roy as an Educational Pioneer 

Hindu College of Calcutta was orie of the 
greatest educational institutions of the 19th 
century. The credit for its establishment 
is generally given to David Hare. Mr. 
Brajendranath Banerji shows in The Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Sodtty 
that the leading part in establishing this 
institution was taken by Raja Rammohun 
Roy: 

The education of the people is usually described 
as. England’s mission in India. But English 
education was not in its origin a gift of the East 
India Company’s Government to the people of 
India ; the impetus for it came at first from the 
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missionaries and some non-official Europeans, and 
the movement went on gathering volume from the 
.eagerness of the ruled rather than of the rulers. 
The East India Company and British traders in 
India wanted clerks and interpreters knowing 
English as much as the Indian people wanted 
posts in Government and mercantile offices. The 
growing demand for English education from this 
motive led to the establishment of a number of 
private schools. The method of teaching English 
in them was, to say the least, extremely 
rudimentary and their inefficiency came to .be 
realized very soon. A desire for English education 
of a higher grade, as an instrument of culture, 
was also rapidly growing among the upp°r classes 
of Indians, who had grown in wealth under 
British peace and the permanent settlement of 
the land. It was this desire, as well as the 
necessity of a higher knowledge of .English from 
the business point of view, which induced some 
leaders of Hindu society to establish the well-known 
‘Hindu College’—“the very first English seminary 
in Bengal, or even in India, as far as I. know,” 
according to Dr. Duff. It was founded in 1817. 
Among thoso who had realized the supreme 
importance of Western science and literature as a 
means of enlightening their countrymen the name 
of Rammohun Roy stands foremost, and it was 
he who actually conceived the idea of founding 
the Hindu College—a fact known to very few. 
Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, was instrumental in establishing 
this institution, which was reared up by the 
unremitting devotion and energy of David Hare, 
backed by some leading Hindus. The true history 
of the origin of the Hindu College is given in a 
letter which Sir Hyde East addressed on 18th May 
1816 to his friend J. Harington, then absent in 
England.— 

Rammohun Roy was the prime-mover in founaing 
the Hindu College. The leading Hindus of Calcutta 
disliked his association with it, as he was regarded 
by them as a heretic and more of a Musalman 
than a Hindu. Rammohun, therefore, very wisely 
withdrew from the movement, lest the objects of 
the institution should be frustrated in consequence 
of his name appearing on the Committee of 
Management. 

But his zeal for educational efforts of ail kinds 
continued unabated. 


Guru Nanak 

The Khalsa Review pays homage to the 
memory of Guru Nanak in the following 
editorial note : 

Our province should feel indebted to the work 
that Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, did for 
us. He not only brought the message of the 
Upanishads and the Bhagvad Oita to the common 
masses in the language of those times, but also 
inspired many with that high idealism which is at 
per with the idealism of other theistic faiths. This 
leading of the simple folk to a life of true piety 
and religion and simplification of the subtle and 
the philosophical doctrines of Hinduism into the 
everyday language of the people, is an achievement 
which any one may well be proud. The torch 
that was lighted by the first Guru was kept burn¬ 


ing by the nine successive Gurus who followed 
in his footsteps and continued his mission. 

We find, therefore, as a result of Gum Nanak’s 
teaching that in almost every Hindu home in the 
Punjab the hymns of the Sacred Granth are read 
and recited and sung with a devotion that is 
unique. 


League of Nations and Intellectual 
Co-operation 

How the League of Nations is trying to 
unify the world of knowledge is described in 
The Young Men of India , Burma and 
Ceylon : 

Quite different but equally far-reaching is the 
work in intelliectual co-operation. An International 
Committee directs an International Institute and 
is aided by a series of national committees as well 
as delegates appointed by states themselves. The 
world of thought and learning had never before 
been subject to co-ordination. Once the problem 
was posed, however, an embarrassing number of 
opportunities presented themselves. 

The work of intellectual co-operation is divided 
into four main categories : university relations, 
science and bibliography, arts and letters, and 
intellectual rights. # The . organizations capable of 
representing the universities of each country, as a 
whole, have met annually since 1926 to discuss 
and solve their common problems. The extraordi¬ 
nary migration of students and teachers in these 
days is being brought into some semblance of order. 
Student organizations meet under its auspices. 

The resources of knowledge expressed in the 
form of library books attracted attention, and a 
system was created to facilitate loaning and ex¬ 
change of rare works. World-wide co-operative 
bibliographies in various scientific fields are being 
fostered. Such common problems as improvement 
of the scientific methods of preserving manuscripts 
and rare books, command attention. In arts and 
letters, the Onion Catalogue of Museums, uniform 
methods for the reproduction of works of art, a 
census of the world’s extant sculpture, and means 
of reproducing casts are being undertaken. Pre¬ 
servation of the records of popular art has been 
the object of congresses and exhibitions. Problems 
created by the motion-picture have called forth 
an International Institute established at Rome. 

In the field of intellectual rights attention has 
been given to. the more adequate protection of 
literary and artistic property and the possibility of 
enabling the discoverer of scientific facts to benefit 
from their, industrial exploitation. The legal status 
of international organizations, made up of private 
citizens, offers a fruitful field of inquiry. 

Tbe Assembly of the League in 1924 called for 
an examination of instruction in the schools oii the 
work of the League. A committee examined the 
question, and the first official international text¬ 
book was issued last year under the title Aims 
and Organization of the League of Nations . 

Literally dozens of promising fields of interna¬ 
tional activity are being explored at Geneva. Some 
of them are highly scientific in object and result • 
others are highly romantic. So varied are they 
that the full list of them would be unintelligible 
or uninteresting to any particular reader. To 
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explain them all would require touching almost 
all the phases of human activity. The League of 
Nations is equipped and keyed to give appropriate 
attention to any international problem which the 
governments of which it is composed decide to 
entrust to it. 


Effect of Foreign Trade on the Economic 
Development of India 

Professer S. C. Bose writes on the conse¬ 
quences of the development of the foreign 
trade of India in Indian Journal of 
Economics : 

We, therefore, arrive at the conclusion that 
though the growth of our foreign trade has certainly 
added to the prosperity of India, a policy of 
developing the industries of the country by restrict¬ 
ing the free progress of foreign trade would have 
been much more beneficial. We can, therefore, 
unhesitatingly assert here that the so-called free 
trade policy of the Government of India which led 
to the unhampered growth of our foreign trad- to 
the disadvantage of the industrial progress of India 
was a fatal blunder and positively injurious to 
national well-being. The true interests of the 
country were sacrificed to the pursuit of an 
unsound economic theory. A right policy would 
be a system of protection which will guarantee the 
growth of the various industries of the country 
and at the same time aim at obtaining the 
maximum amount of gain by partic pation in 
international exchange of goods. It was indeed 
most unfortunate that an injurious policy was 
thus pursued for over half a century which led to 
the drifting of our trade to its present plight. If a 
right policy of safeguarding the interests of Indian 
industries were adopted earlier and adequate 
encouragement were forthcoming from the Govern¬ 
ment in developing new manufacturing industries, 
some of our industries would not have succumbed 
to the competition of imported goods nor would 
have our raw materials been exported in increasing 
quantities to the detriment of the growth of new 
industries in India. The task has been made 
difficult by the negligence of more than fifty years. 
But it is no good crying over spilt milk ; nor will 
anything oome oat of perorating over conditions 
which prevailed in our country a century back. 
Things must be taken as they are ; nevertheless, 
we have this consolation that though tho task is 
difficult, its ultimate success is guaranteed by the 
existence of an ample home-supply of raw 
materials, an internal market of large dimensions 
and other requirements for industrial progress. 


A New Venture in Industry 

The National Christian Council Review 

cites the example of ati American company 


which has incorporated in “its plan of operation 
almost every progressive feature required by 
a Christian standard of human relationship 
in industrial life”, comprising the following : 
a minimum wage ; a family wage with fifty 
per cent higher wages for needs of families, 
and extra weekly allowance for each child up 
to the number of three ; and other protective 
features. In the same paper is given the 
account of an Indian industrial concern 
which is being run much on the safne lines : 

In this connection we may mention that almost 
tho only industrial venture in India which attempts 
to run a factory on ‘idealistic’ lines is that at 
Kiloskarwadi in the Deccan, which owes its origin 
and inspiration to a Brahman. About six hundred 
men and boys are employed in his factory, which 
manufactures simple agricultural implements. The 
impressions formed by Miss M. C. Matheson about 
this unique factory are recorded in her book, 
Indian Industry. We quote here a few sentences 
from her : 

“A model village has grown up round the 
factory. Most of the houses are detached, and each 
one has its own electric light and water’ tap, 
although the water, which is brought from the 
hills, three miles away, must often be rationed 
during the hot weather. Gardening is encouraged, 
and there is a certain control of shop and market 
prices, a co-operative store not having proved a 
success. The well-built houses with their shady 
gardens, the tidy streets and the general air of 
neatness and prosperity form a striking contrast 
to the ordinary Indian village. 

“Mr. Kiloskar wants to do away with the 
difference between capital and labour by making 
everyone a capitalist in greater or less degree. He 
himself lives in an ordinary village house, and 
insists, somewhat naively, that everyone who 
earns thirty-five rup es or more a month shall 
become a shareholder in the business. No alcoholic 
liquor is sold in the village, and it is an understood 
thing that workers shall be non-smokers and non¬ 
drinkers. There is a compulsory primary school and 
a free medical dispensary. He is assisted by his son 
and his nephew, who were educated in Boston and 
London respectively, before becoming associated in 
the business. 

“We may object that this venture is small and 
representative of an old-fashioned paternalism that 
has long been outgrown in the more advanced 
West. There may be truth in this indictment, 
but we must remember that Mr. Kiloskar is dealing 
with an undeveloped people among whom a pater¬ 
nalistic authority is the one best understood, that 
his venture, small to Western eyes, is unique of 
its kind in India; and last, and by no means least 
he has been a pioneer in associating handicraft 
with Brahmanism. In hi3 workshops one can see 
a Brahman and an untouchable working side by 
side at a machine.” 



Baman Das Basu 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


T HE Sanskrit saying, “Drcri dry a-dosho giu/a- 
rasi-nash/,” contains a kernel of bitter 
truth within it. [t purports to say that 
even if a poor man possesses a good many 
virtuous qualities, his poverty stands in tho 
way of his receiving credit for them. It may 
bo similarly observed that even if a subject 
country produces men of distinction, the 
world does not recognize them to be so, 
unless they are accepted as such in the free 
and enlightened countries of the West. On 
the subject peoples themselves subjection 
produces the inferiority complex. One 
manifestation of this fact is that when Bengali 
authors began to produce meritorious works 
in Bengali which were appreciated by their 
countrymen, many of the latter thought that 
this appreciation would not have its true 
value unless some one author were called 
the Bengali Milton, another the Bengali Scott, 
a third the Bengali Byron, a fourth the 
Bengali Shelley, and so on. Another mani¬ 
festation of this complex is connected with 
the work done by tho subject of this sketch, 
the late Major B. D. Basu, r.M.s. When his 
historical and other works began to be published, 
his friends had no doubt about their worth. 
They also received their due meed of praise 
from the reviewers of books in Indian 
newspapers and periodicals. Doubters among 
Indians, if any, must have rubbed their eyes, 
when the Reverend Dr. J. T. Sunderland of 
America wrote of Basu’s Rise of the 
Christian Power in India : “It seems to me 
by far the most important history of British 
rule in India that we have.” He thinks it “is 
indispensable for all persons making a careful 
study of British rule in India.” Those 
Britishers and other like-minded persons who 
would discount Dr. Sunderland’s opinion 
because of his being a friend of India had, 
hgwever, to take into consideration the 
opinion of an Englishman like Mr. J. A. 
Spender as expressed in his book, The 
Changing East In that book that eminent 
English publicist’s attitude toward India 
seems to be that of a sincere well-wisher, 
“and one who in a general way believes in 
self-determination for ail peoples ; and yet 

84—9 


who cannot quite bring himself to be willing 
to apply his belief frankly to India ! India 
must somehow bo an exception ! >he is so 
valuable to Britain ! He sees in the Indian 
people great qualities, and wants them to 
be free, but, but—under his beloved Britain : 



B. D. Basu as President of the 9th 
All-India Ayurvedic Conference 
held at Lahore. 
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self-ruling, but—with the British Parliament 
over them, of course, ‘for their good’ ”! The 
author of a book with this serious limitation 
writes therein : 

“There is no Eastern country which lias so 
many talented men in so many walks of life as 
India. Men like Tagore, whose writings are read 
all through Europe and America ; Sir J. C. Bose, 
whose researches in plant physiology are famous 
the world over, and whose zeal and originality as 
a teacher make an indescribable impression on those 
who see him at work with his students ; Major 
B. I). Basu, the historian of India ;•••—to name 
only a few out of scores—would be highly distin¬ 
guished in any European country, and most of 
them have followers and students around them 
who would do credit to any Western seat of 
learning. All of these should he respected and 
appreciated by us Englishmen and Europeans, as 
working on a plane of absolute equality with 
ourselves .”—The Changing East, p. 23 (1927). 

The youngest child of the late Babu 
Syuma Charan Basu, Baman D.*s Basu was 
horn at Lahore on the 24th March, 1867. 
Babu Syama Charan originally belonged to a 
village named Tangra-Bhabanipur, now in 
the district of Khulna, Bengal. He received 
a good education in Calcutta under tho 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff. 

Shortly after the annexation of tho Panjab 
Babu Syama Charan went to and settled in 
Lahore, covering the distance in some months 
by bullock cart in those pro-Railway days, 
and after serving a couple of years 
as Head Master of the American Mission 
School there, entered Government service. 
When the Education Department was 
established in tho Punjab, lie was selected to 
fill the important post of Head Clerk. 
In that capacity he had to organize 
that department and worked hard for the 
spread of education in that province. An 
unsolicited certificate, given to him by Sir 
Robert Montgomery, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, mentions the fact 
that he zealously supported the cause of female 
education. It is abundantly clear from other 
certificates given to him by the Rev. Mr. 
Forman and some high English Government 
officers that he was a very able, intelligent 
and dutiful man of high character. On his 
untimely death in August 1867 at the early 
age of forty, the Indian Public Opinion , 
conducted by Sir Lepol Griffin and Dr. 
Loitrier, paid the following handsome tribute 
to his memory : 

“We deeply regret to hear of the death of Babu 
f\\ama Chimin Bose, one of the most enlightened 
and respectable members of tho excellent Bengali 
colony which we have in our midst at Lahore. 


The deceased gentleman took considerable interest 
in all matters affecting the welfare of his adoptive 
country and together with other Bengalis threw 
himself actively into all movements which some 
time ago reflected credit on this province, lie 
was a Vedantist by persuasion, a most amiable 
man and an accomplished English scholar. As 
Head Clerk of the Educational Department, much 
of the credit assigned to its chief deservedly 
belongs to the well-known native gentleman whose 
loss, we are sure, is sincerely felt in the community 
to which lie belonged.” 

Baman Das was only five months old 
when his father died. He had one elder 
brother, that large-souled scholar, tho late 
Rai Bahadur Srish Chandra Basu, Vidyarnava, 
who rose to be a district and sessions judge 
in the IT. P, and two elder sisters. Srish 
Chandra was older than Baman Das by six 
years and four days. Though the highest 
salary which their father drew was only Rs. 
300, on account of the low cost of living 
in those days the family was quite well-to-do 
and had much property at the time of 
his death. But after his death, the treachery 
of some so-called friends reduced the family 
to utter poverty. His young widow, Srimati 
Bhubaneswari Devi, had to depend only on 
her jewellery for bringing up her four children. 
She had one faithful servant named Kammu. 
AVith Ram mu’s help she hired a small thatched 
house at the monthly rent of annas twelve 
only. When Srish Chandra got a scholarship 
of Rs. 15 per mensem after passing the 
Entrance Examination with credit, the family 
removed to a slightly better house, rented for 
Re. 1-8 per month. 

Bhubaneswari Devi had received only a 
little education, being able to read the Gita, 
the Ramayan and the Mahabharat in Bengali, 
which she read again and again throughout 
her long life of S(> years. She was possessed 
of strong common sense and a high sense of 
duty to her children. For what her sons 
afterwards became, they were greatly indebted 
to this remarkable woman. They, too, were 
noted for their loving devotion to their 
mother. 

Baman Das passed his Entrance Examination 
in 1882 and entered the Lahore Medical 
College. He failed in midwifery in his final 
examination in 1887. This failure depressed 
him. But his brother and his younger brother- 
in-law, Babu Taran Chandra Das, husband of 
his sister Srimati Jagat Mohini, encouraged 
him to go to England for higher medical 
studies, which he did. Before going abroad 
he married Srimati Sukumari Devi, eldest 
daughter of the late Babu Ilari Mohan De 
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of Allahabad. IIo reached England in August, 
1888. There he successively passed the L. S. A, 
the M. B. C. S, and the competitive T. M. S. 
examinations, and after undergoing “officer’s 
training,” obtained the King's Commission on 
January 31, 1891. lie reached Bombay on 
the 13th April, 1891, and was posted to the 
Bombay Presidency, where he served until 
his retirement in 1907, except when he had 
to go elsewhere with some expeditionary 
force or other. He saw much active service, 
particularly in the Sudan war and in Chitral. 
lie was mostly connected with the army, 
working as civil surgeon only at Poona, 
Ahmednagar and Belgaum, which was the 
last place of his service, whence he retired, 
his health having been shattered owing to too 
much active work in Baluchistan and at 
Malakand. He had contracted scurvy, followed 
by diabetes, which proved fatal on September 
23, 1980. 

That he retired after only 16 years’ 
service was not due entirely to bad health, 
lie had too keen a sense of personal and 
national self-respect to relish being in harness 
in company with military imperialists. One 
anecdote will show how trying mess life was 
for him. On a certain King’s birthday he 
was asked to drink to the King’s health. As 
he was a strict teetotaller throughout life, he 
refused to drink any spirituous or alcoholic 
liquor. Tie was taxed with being untrue to 
the King’s salt which ho ate. Tlo retorted that 
he ate the salt of his country, i. e., drew his 
salary from tho revenues of his country. 

Major B. D. Basu had left brief descriptions 
of the events in his life and of the 
places and men he had seen during his 
period of service in his manuscript “Reminis¬ 
cences,” which were divided into XIX. 
chapters. Unfortunately during his last illness, 
which proved fatal, seventeen of these were 
mysteriously lost ; so that we have only a 
few jottings for 1929 and 1930, besides a few 
reminiscences relating to his stay in England. 
Should the lost chapters never be recovered, 
on one would be able to reconstruct the full 
story of his interesting and instructive life. 

In July 1899 Mrs. B. D. Basu gave birth 
to her only child and son and was soon 
after laid up with a serious type of fever, 
which ultimately proved to be tuberculosis of 
the lungs, leading to her death in 1902. Her 
sorrowing husband led the ascetic life of a 
widower ever afterwards. Like his country¬ 
men of Bengal in general, he used to take 
meat and fish previous to this event, 


though only occasionally. His diet became 
strictly vegetarian after the death of his 
wife. It has been mentioned before incident¬ 
ally that ho was a total abstainer, lie did not 
take tea. He smoked only once, in England, and 
then he felt giddy and fell down unconscious. 

When Major Basu came to live in 
Allahabad after retiring from service—tho 
family had already settled permanently there, 
he was approached by several leading medical 
practitioners of the place, requesting him not 
to start practice there, as that might injure 
their interests. As Dr. Basu did not want to 
get rich, as his tastes were literary and his 
pension was quite enough for the simplo 
needs of himself and his little son, he readily 
acceded to their request. His decision meant 
a great loss to the profession and to those 
who might have profited by being treated by 
him ; but it was a gain to historical and 
other literature and the cause of learning. 

The mention of his literary tastes 
necessarily brings to mind his labours in 
connection with the Fanini Office. The names 
of the two brothers Srish Chandra and Baman 
Das will ever remain associated with it. 
There is no space in this article for a detailed 
history of that institution. Suffice it to say 
that of the books published by it. Major Basu 
was the Editor of the many volumes in the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus series, and tho 
joint translator with his brother of the 
Sanskrit (Irammar Sidrihrwta KuiumuU , and 
that ho laboured for it till the day of his 
fatal illness in spite of seriously impaired 
health and the almost total loss of eyesight 
due to cataract. 

Rare must at all times, as in our day, 
have been such mutual affection, trust and 
devotion as shone through the lives of the 
two brothers, in their collaboration in 
connection with the Fanini Office and in all 
family and other affairs. 

1 was happy to ho once of some use to tho 
Fanini Office. I edited and wrote an introduc¬ 
tion for the Bengali and English works of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, published by it. 
Before that I had the great good fortune 
to be introduced to Captain fas he then 
was) B. D. Basu, in the year 1902, I believe. 
I once read tho exact day, month and year 
when our acquaintance began, put on record 
in a chapter of his “Reminiscences.” But 
that chapter and most other chapters have 
been lost. What a wonderful memory he 
had ! He could remember tho exact date of 
events which had occurred thirty, forty, fifty 
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years ago. And of the books to his taste 
whieh lie had read he could recite long 
passages. Though T have been the editor of 
Praha si and The Modem Review ever since 
I started them, very often when I could not 
easily find out what had appeared in them 
years ago, I wrote to him at Allahabad, and 
by return mail came the exact reference. 
The range of his scholarship and studies was 
extensive and varied ; and T never failed to 
get exact information from him in any subject 
that he knew, whenever I applied to him. 

He had a strong journalistic instinct, and 
could have become a successful journalist if 
he had so liked. When lie was in England 
in connection with his medical studies, he 
contributed to the Congress organ India 
(May h, 1890), now defunct, a “Serious 
Indictment of the Examinations for the 
Indian Medical Service.” He contributed 
biographical sketches, with portraits, of 
Indian Medical Celebrities (till 190$) to a 
medical journal. His hook named “My 
Sojourn in England” originally appeared for 
the most part in the Lahore Tribune in the 
early nineties of the last century. His 
Bengali contributions to Prahasi and his 
English contributions to Welfare bore his 
name. But, his contributions to The Modem 
Review did not for the most part bear his 
name or initials. Hence it is necessary to 
give a list of them. 

S> far as can be definitely ascertained at 
this distance of time lie contributed the 
following articles to The Modern Review , in 
addition to a good many Notes : 

1907 : TIh Plague -What the State can do to 
prevent it ; The Native Indian Army ; Sanskrit 
Scholarship in the West ; Contemporary India and 
America on the Eve of the Revolution ; Swaraj 
or Self-rule in Oriental Countries ; Is Parliamentary 
Government Suited to India? The Fighting Races 
and Castes of India ; The Efficiency of the Native 
Indian Army : The Export of Raw Materials ; 
Bijapnr ; Modern India and France in the Eigh¬ 
teenth (Vntnry ; Whv Permanent Settlement was 
Granted to Bengil ; How the Sepoy is Housed ; 
India* s and the Artillery ; Democracy and the 
Multiplicity of Religious Scots in India'; The East 
and the West : The Genesis of the British Idea 
of ‘Civilizing' India; The Organization of the Native 
Indian Army ; Trade Follows the Flag; Native 
Officers of the Indian Army ; Surat; The Market 
for British Goods in India a Century Ago. 

1908: The Forcing of British Free Trade on 
India ; Lord Roberts on the Efficiency of the Indian 
Army; Foreign Mercenaries in the Indian army; 
The Free Influx of Englishmen mto India; What 
can England Teach Hs ? Conversion and Education 
of Indians ; Reflections on the East India Company’s 
Charter of 1813; The Barrackpore “Massacre”; 
T\\o Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries; The 


Pay of the Sepoy ; The Ruin of Indian Manufactures 
Jf Russia Ruled India ; The Negro Race in America 
The So-called Inferiority of the Coloured Races; 
Abolition of the Monopoly in the China Trade ; The 
Present Situation ; Tho White Army in India ; The 
Settlement of Europeans in India ; The Monopolies 
of the Eist India Company; Golden Bengal; 
Aspects of Bengal under John Company: Who 
Should Pay the Piper? A Thing that India has 
Taught Europe; The Angli ization of Indians; 
Indian Military Charges; “Specimens of Indian 
Textiles”—Where are They ? India’s Military Problem. 

1909 ; Employment of Indians in the Public 
Service ; “The Gate-keepers of India” ; The Indian 
Law Commission ; Macau lav versus Sinha ; Pabhosa; 
Public Works in pre : Britsh, Native and British 
India ; Railways in India ; The So-called Inferiority 
of the Coloured Races; History of Edit -ation in 
India under the Rule of the East India Company ; 
Medical Administration Reform ; Private Enter¬ 
prise in Education in India; The Swadeshi and 
Boycott Movement. 

19 0 • Education of Indians (1833-1 853). 

1911 : The Plague in Indii and the Duty of the 
State; The Propagation of Hindu Literature. 

1912 : The Colonization of India; The Education 
Despatch of 1 Sod; Education of Indians (183.2-185.2); 
Education of Indians and the Renewal of the 
Eist India Company’s Charter in 1852; The 
Establishment of the Presidency Universities ; 
Vernacular Education in the Days oF the East 
India Company ; The Royal Public Services Com¬ 
mission, (being a series of articles comprising ‘ Wheie 
is the Necessity of the Commission ?” “Is India a 
Conquered Country ?” “Justice to Bengal,” “Race 
Sup Tiority,” “Detraction of Educated Indians,” 
“The Irreducible Minimum,” “The Hindoo-Muham¬ 
madan Problem,” “Morality and Health of Public 
Servants,” “Preference to Eurasians,” “One Standard 
Service for India,” “Tho Natives of India .and the 
Civil Service.” “Educational Service,*’ “Medical 
Service,” “Judicial Service,” “The Police Service” 
“Equalization of Pay,” “Ministerial Service,” A; 
“Conclusion”) ; Should English Women Marry 
Indians ? Eurasian Regiments ; A French Traveller 
in India in the Last Century ; London. 

191.2; The Indian Medical Service; Cornwallis 
the Warrior; Cornwallis the Civil Ruler. 

19U ; The Marquess Wellesley’s Appo’ntment 
as Governor-General of India; Indigenous Medicine; 
The Rise of the Nizam’s Dynasty. 

1915 • Government College, Lahore; Sir Philip 
Francis—a True British Friend of India; A Few 
Words on the Care of Indian Children. 

1918 ; How Far British Capital in India is 
British; Permanent Assessment of the Land 
Revenue in Bengal; Lord William Bentinek's 
Indian Administration. 

19JO; Unrest in British-ruled India, Past and 
Present ; Lord Mornington’s Treatment- of the 
Nizam ; Ilow the Marquess Wellesley Ensnared the 
Pcshwa. 

19*21 ; Edier Committee Report ; The First Lord 
Minto’s Indian Administration ; Indian Mineral 
Waters ; Passive Resistance by Agriculturists (written 
in April, 190.2). 

1922: The Colour Bar; The Last of the 
Peshwas ; Diet and Race ; The Story of Satara * 
Appa Sahob, the Raja of Nagpur. 

1923: The Fate of Sivaji’s Seal—an Act of 
V andalism. 




1. B. D. Basu, Civil Surgeon, Ahmednagar. 2. Srish (diandra Basil. 
3. Their Mother Bhubanoswari Devi. 4. Mrs. B. D. Basu. 

5. Bhubaneswari Ashram, family residence of 
the Basus in Allahabad. 
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The Deceased Major Basil surrounded by son, daughter-in-law, nephews, nieces and othor relatives. 


1025 : The Relation of the Sexes; Christiani¬ 
zation. of India; Effects of Tea as an Article of 
Diet ; “Muhammadanism Mu^t Be Suppressed.” 

1026 : The Preservation of the Native States ; 
Religion, its Negative Side ; My Reminiscences of 
Ramkrishna Gop.il Bhandarkar ; The Exploitation 
of India; The ILindu-Muhammadan Problem; 
Reorganization of the Indian Army after the 
Mutiny. 

1027 : “Cooperism” the Predecessor of 
“Dyerism”; The Second Afghan War. 

1028 : The Causes of the Second Afghan War ; 
The Second Afghan War ; Evacuation of Afghanistan 
after the Second Afghan War. 

10.0: My Reminiscences of Lala Lajpat Rai; 
Peace or War? Town or Country? Some Pionee s 
of Medical Education in Bengal (compiled from his 
articles). 

Some of the above captions are titles of 
series of articles. 

When in September, 1906 I resigned the 
principalship of the Kayastha Pathshala 
College in Allahabad owing to some difference 
of opinion with the managing committee 
regarding educational matters, I thought of 


starting an English monthly—I had already 
been editing my Bengali magazine Praha si. 
It was at this period, as ever afterwards, 
that Baman Das Basil helped me in all 
possible ways. For this I shall remain ever 
grateful to him. 

While a student in London, it was his 
habit to haunt old book shops and buy rare 
old books and old prints. When he came 
hack home, he brought with him a pretty 
large collection of them. The books 
purchased in London, along with the books 
purchased by his brother, formed the nucleus 
of the Bhubaneswari Library, named after 
their mother. The library grew year after 
year by purchase and by receipt of hooks in 
exchange for Panini Office publications, as 
well as presents from Government and private 
individuals. It is one of the best private 
collections in India, being rich in Sanskrit, 
archirological and Indian historical works. 

When the late Lietit-Col. K. R. Kirtikar 
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visited Allahabad in 1914, he was so favourably 
impressed with it that by his will ho left his 
valuable collections of biological books and 
journals and coloured draAvings and photo¬ 
graphs of cryptogamic plants to his friend 
Major Basu. In 1920, the latter in turn 
made a gift of Dr. Kirtikar’s collections 
of books and journals, plates and drawings, 
and specimens—all relating to cryptogamic 
Botany—to the Calcutta University, on the 
conditions that the University should establish 
a Herbarium and name it Kirtikar Herbarium, 
and that the University should publish a 
work on cryptogamic Botany of India in 
which the researches and drawings of Dr. 
Kirtikar would be incorporated. Major 
Basu also made a gift to the University 
of one hundred sets of his and 
Dr. Kirtikar’s joint work, “Indian Medicinal 
Plants,” priced at Rs. 275 per set, the 

sale proceeds of which would go towards 
the publication of the Kirtikar Memorial 

Volume of Bombay Fungi with plates, the 
development of the Kirtikar 1 lei barium and 
the encouragement of research work in 

Indian cryptogamic flora. I shall write in 

future what has been done to give effect to 
Major Basil's wishes. 

Some portion of his library was presented 
by him to the Sfri Sikshnlnya or Women’s 
University of Allahabad, founded by Babu 
Sangamlal Agarwala, m. \., w, n. 

Major Basu was a collector not only of 
old books and prints but of old newspapers 
and periodicals as well, lie had many books of 
newspaper clippings which working journalists 
might envy. I heard from him how during 
his period of service at a military station he 
purchased ten maunds of old newspapers 
from his fellow, officers and others and read 
and made clippings from them. When 
he was transferred from that station the 
clippings alone, forming part of his 
luggage, weighed two and a half maunds ! 
No wonder the British officers who were 
his messmates, thought he was eccentric. 

IIis published works in book form are : 
“Rise of the Christian Power in India/’ in 
five volumes ; “Diabetes Mellitus and its 
Dietetic Treatment” ; “Culture" ; “Story of 
Satara”; “History of Education in India 
under the Rule of the East India Company” ; 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries” ; 
“The Consolidation of the Christian Power 
in India” ; “My Sojourn in England” ; “The 
Colonization of India by Europeans”; and 
“Indian Medicinal Plants” (in collaboration 


with Lieut-Col. Kirtikar and an Indian 
t. c. s., retired). 

Among his works which have not been 
published in book form are : “The Second 
Afghan War of 1879-80”; “The Plot that 
Failed” (a novel) ; “Indian Foods and 
Diatetics”; “The Philosophy of Human 
Existence”; “Economic Geography of India”; 
“Indian Medical Celebrities” ; “Health Resorts 
of India” ; and “Uplift of Humanity.” 

TIis historical works were the result of 
his ardent longing to know and tell the true 
history of the British period. He helped 
many historical researchers with bibliographies, 
and sometimes with materials, of particular 
periods. He te-published some rare Indian 
historical books and tracts by Englishmen. 

Major Basu had made a good and valuable 
collection of Indian indigenous drugs, using 
which as a nucleus he prepared his work on 
Indian Medicinal Plants in collaboration with 
two friends. These drugs he exhibited in the 
great U. P. Exhibition of 1910-1911, of 
which he was in charge of tho Indian Drugs 
and Archaeological sections. For his services 
in bringing into prominence Indian 
indigenous drugs he was elected President 
of the 9th All-India Ayurvedic Conference- 
held in Lahore. This portion of his 
collection was given by him to the Allahabad 
Municipality, which is going to open a 
museum at Allahabad shortly. 

When he was in service in the N.-W. 
Frontiers, he made excavations in many places 
difficult of access and collected a considerable 
number of Gandhara sculptures. These were 
exhibited at the aforesaid Exhibition. A detailed 
and illustrated description of these sculptures 
was given by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji in 
The Modern Review for April, 1924, in the 
course of which he said : u In Europe, many 
public and private museums contain 
collections of Gandhara sculptures, but in 
India the only known private collection 
belongs to Major Banian Das Basu, i.m.s. 
(retired).” Some public museums in India 
wanted to purchase this collection. The 
late Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Bankipur offered 
him Rs. 3,000 for them years ago on behalf 
of the Patna Museum. But he did not 
accept the offer. His intention then was to 
present tho collection to a public museum 
in Allahabad, if any were ever established there. 
I do not know whether he changed his mind 
afterwards. When he was on a visit to the* 
ancient site of the Buddhist city of Kausambi 
he discovered an inscribed slab of stone 
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on the verandah steps of a grocer’s hut. He 
purchased it at once for a few annas. As soon 
as Mr. R. D. Bauerji heard of it, he went to 
Allahabad and read what was written on the 
slab of stone. He assigned the writing to 
the first century n. c. or a. d. (1 forget 
the exact date\ and offered Rs. 100 to Dr. 
Basil for the slab. The Major did not agree 
to sell it. It is still in his house Besides 
these, he had made a valuable collection of 
old Indian coins from different regions of 
India. These were with his and his brother’s 
family when they were residing at Benares 
in 1800. Unfortunately these were all stolen 
from their house. 

Mention of the U. P. Exhibition of 1910-11 
reminds mo of two things. One is the 
splendid hospitality of the brothers, who 
were by no means rich men. Their 
doors were ever open to friends and strangers 
alike who chose to be their guests. At the 
time of the aforesaid Exhibition they had 
at least 75 guests—it may be one hundred 
or so (T cannot recollect the exact number 
now). I and my family were among them. 
The brothers were the very beau ideal of 
courtesy to all alike. In addressing even young 
boys and girls Major Basil would use the 
honorific apnni in Bengali and ap in Hindi. 
Tne other fact is that he utilized his position 
as a member of the Exhibition Committee to 
bring from the Lucknow Museum and ex¬ 
hibit the “Specimens of Indian Textiles” 
about which he had written an article in 
The Modern Reeicie for December, 1908. 
\one of us knew of their existence or the 
object for which they had been prepared. 
Seven hundred specimens of Indian textiles 
were made into eighteen volumes, and twenty 
sets of these were made. Thirteen were kept in 
England, seven in India. The object was to 
promote British manufacture at the cost of 
India. For details, see the article named above. 

Major Basu was a member of the com¬ 
mittee of the Allahabad Public Library till 
his dying day. When ho was its honorary 
secretary he purchased for it a complete set 
of Parliamentary Blue Books relating to 
India when under the rule of the East India 
Company. Perhaps no other library in 
India contains such a collection. He made 
such use of it as his impaired vision allowed, 
always regretting that young Indian historical 
workers did not turn their attention to this 
field of research. He himself tried to collect 
funds for a Research Institute, himself 
contributing some thousands of rupees and 


his library ; but the idea did not materialize. 
As a member of the Allahabad Public Library 
Committee, he drew up lists of fresh publications 
every year not only in the subjects assigned to 
him, but also in some other subjects assigned 
to some other members who were neither 
so learned nor so studious as he. 

He was the president of the Bangiya 
Dliana Bijnan Parislmt or Bengal Academy 
of Economic Research and gave it some 
money and his collection of notes on economic 
subjects. For he was not only a voracious 
reader but also an indefatigable taker-down 
of notes from books on a great variety of 
subjects. He kept up this habit even when 
he could read with very great difficulty. 

He did not take any active part in public 
movements, though he took groat interest in 
them all. The last public function which he 
attondod as president was the anniversary 
of the Gurukula founded by Swami 
Shraddhananda. 

Baman Das Basu could claim to be an Indian 
in a sense in which few of us are Indians. 
By parentage a Bengali, he was a Panjabi 
by place of birth and upbringing. He had spent 
years of his active life in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Sindh, Baluchistan, etc., and had finally 
settled in Allahabad. Besides his mother-tongue 
Bengali, he know Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
English, Hindi, Urdu, Sindhi, Panjabi, Kashmiri, 
Pashto, Eastern Pahari or Naipali, Gujarati and 
Marathi, and could speak fluently the verna¬ 
culars of India which he knew Besides 

Hindustani, I have heard him speak Panjabi, 
Pashto (with a Pathan friend of his), (Jujarati 
and Marathi. He had friends in many parts 
of Tndia. I saw a Pathan friend of his 
coming to his residence, shaking hands with 
him in the Pathan fashion and speaking to 
him in Pashto, to which lie replied in the 
same language. When serving at the Frontiers 
ho used to go alone to Pathan villages 

and converse with the villagers in their 
houses. His British fellow officers often 
warned him that, as ho went without any 
escort, he might be killed or held up to 
random some day. He smiled at these fears. 
And his Pathan acquaintances also laughed 
when told of British fears for him. For, 
they said, “Why should we kill you ? We 
have no blood feuds with you.” As he knew 
Pashto, he was sometimes made a paper- 
examiner in Pashto in some military 

examination or other. On one occasion when 
he was examining a young British officer viva 
voce in Pashto, he asked him what a certain 
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Pashto word meant. The word meant simply 
“man.” But the young examinee, in order to 
insult him, answered, “It means a nigger.” 
Quietly correcting him, young Basu said : “No, 
it means a white cad.” Thereupon the young 
British officer complained tothe General Officer 
Commanding that Dr. Basu had insulted 
him. After hearing what the examiner had 
to say, the G. 0. C. told the young com¬ 
plainant, “You have been served right.” 

Readers of Prabnsi aro indebted to the 
late Sri jut Raman Das Basu for giving them 
in Bengali some idea of the Gujarati and 
Marathi languages and literature and for 
articles on many other subjects. 

He was a patriot in the best sens° of that 
word, but was aware of the limitations and 
defects of patriotism. Tn the second volumo 
(page 281) of Rise of the Christian. Power 
in India there is a passage in which he 
observes that “patriotism, after all, implies 
selfishness and worldliness.” He was 
a lover of mankind as a whole and 
wrote many papers on the Uplift of Huma¬ 
nity most of which have been published in 
Welfare and some in this Review. Of course, 
his love of humanity did not exclude his 
own people from its purview. I would 
mention only one fact in this connection. 
When he read the news of the Jalianwala 
Bagh massacre in the papers, his mind was 
greatly agitated—to use mild language. He 
wrote to me from Allahabad that he had not 
had a wink of sleep for many nights and 
he feared that, if his insomnia persisted, he 
might go mad. 

He never took any public or private 
part in any political movement. But he 
appears to have had great powers of anticipat¬ 
ing what turn politics might take. For 
instance, in his novel, The Plot That Failed , 
published in Welfare in 1929, long after it was 
written in 1903, he anticipated that secret 
societies might spring up in India. Again, 
in an article contributed to The Modern 
Review for December, 1921, but written 
in April, 1903, he anticipated possible passive 
resistance by agriculturists. In the case 
of secret societies and political murders, one 
may say, therefore that on his mind those 
sinister “coming events cast their shadows 
before,” and in the case of passive resistance 
his anticipation of it was an example of the 
fact that 4i The spirits of great events stride on 
before the events.” (Coleridge’s Death of 
Wallenstein\ 

Reference has been made above to his 


ascetic mode of life, particularly after the- 
death of his wife. As indicated before, he 
had contracted diabetes while in service in 
the Frontiers. After his retirement and just 
prior to it he had been trying to ascertain 
by experimenting upon himself the efficacy 
of diatetic treatment of this disease along 
vegetarian lines The result was that after 
eleven years of such experiments he published 
his book on “Diabetes Mellitus and its 
Dietetic Treatment,” from which several 
present-day investigators have adopted his 
theories and incorporated them in their 
treatises. For three years just before his 
death ho had taken to the system of one 
meal diet, that is to say, he had given up 
entirely the night meal, because lie used 
to say lie felt much better witli this one 
meal, and more lit for work the next 
morning. 

So long as he was in service, he had of 
course to dress according to regulations. 
But after retiring from service, he usually 
wore the plainest possible clothes, using 
Swadeshi materials as far as practicable. 
His usual costume consisted of a dhoti and 
a shirt, with a chadar thrown in when 
going out. 

Except for a brief mid-day nap, he was 
engaged in reading or writing almost through¬ 
out the day and a part of the evening. He 
was easily accessible to all alike. Few had 
to wait long to see him and talk to him. 
Except during the rains and at mid-day 
in summer, he lived in the open, and he 
also slept in the open at night, except when it 
drizzled or rained. 

Throughout life he remained a member 
of the catholic Hindu society. He was against 
the caste system, be ieving that it was the 
cause of great harm to the Hindu community 
and one of the causes of India’s downfall 
and subjection. As a scientific man, he 
condemned child marriage and purdah . He 
was in favour of the education of girls and 
women, disliking, however, any Anglicization. 
As the younger of his two sisters, Mrs. Jagat 
Mohini Das, had brought up his little mother¬ 
less son, and as her husband, Babu Taran 
Chandra Das, had helped him when he went 
to England for medical education, he paid 
his tribute of loving gratitude to them by 
founding the Jagat-Taran Girls’ High School 
in Allahabad and giving it some financial 
support. It is maintained mainly by a 
Government grant and some subscriptions 
received from the public. 
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He held liberal religious views. His 
father was a Vedantist and his elder brother 
a staunch Theosophist. His sister Mrs. Jagat 
Mobini Das and her husband Mr. Taran Chandra 
Das were members of the Panjab Brahmo 
Samaj. So long as the late Mr. Indubhushan 1 
Ray, the Brahmo preceptor and musician, 
was in Allahabad, he frequently conducted 
divine service in the residence of the Basu 
brothers, though neither of them was a member 
of the Brahmo Samaj. He had great 
reverence for the Swami Bhaskarananda of 
Benares, who loved him. His brother and 
he, with an esteemed friend of theirs, got 
themselves photographed with the Swami, 
touching the saint’s feet. I heard from Major 
Basu the story that, once when a man asked 
the cheerful Swami, who remained in [Natures, 
garb in all weather day and night, whether he 
did not feel the biting cold wind on his un- , 
covered body, the saint asked his questioner 
whether he did not feel the cold on his nose. 
The man replied, w Ob, but it is only the 
nose; it is usual to keep it uncovered.” The 
Swami answered with a smile, “Suppose my 
whole body is my nose.” 

During pauses of conversations I some¬ 
times heard Major Basu exclaim, “Wah Guru,” 
as the Sikhs do. The fact is, though he had 
never been initiated into Sikhism, he had, 
while serving with a regiment, accepted a 
Sikh sepoy as his Guru or religious preceptor. 
This ordinary soldier was a very pious and 


honest man. Once, after a battle, when the 
loot was being divided among the soldiers, 
he refused to accept any share of it He 
was allowed to resign. That Major Basu 
revered an ordinary sepoy so much shows 
that his position had not blunted his 
spiritual perception and that he deeply felt 
with Burns that 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Major Basu was a great lover of liberty.. He 
had made a collection of English poems on 
Liberty and on India, which the late Mr. 
B. B. Nagarkar of Bombay took from him 
promising to publish it, but which he neither 
published nor returned. Adapting some 
well-known lines of Byron, Major Basu would 
sometimes declaim with fervour: 

“The mountains look on Konkan— 

And Konkan looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamt that Hind might still be free; 
For, standing by the spoilers’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave.” 

Baman Das Basu dreamed of a glorious 
future for India—an India spiritually, 
politically, economically and socially free. 
He did not live to see the realization of any 
of his dreams. But if disembodied souls can 
think and work for any earthly cause, his 
spirit is undoubtedly still labouring for the 
welfare of our common Motherland. 


Professor C V. Raman Wins Nobel Prize 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I T is necessary to realize the comparative 
historical significance of the award of 
the Nobel Prize for original work in 
Physics to Professor Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata Raman, d. sc., f. e. s., of the Calcutta 
University. In modern times scientific 
research and discovery are of very much longer 
standing in the West than in India. In our 
country it began within the last half century, 
leaving aside of course India’s ancient 
achievement in science. No country in 
Europe did so much scientific work of such 
great importance during its first half century 
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of such endeavours as several Indians have done. 
The award of the Nobel Prize to Professor 
Raman is, therefore, as much a tribute to his 
genius as to India’s intellectual potency and 
its imperishability in spite of her political 
subjection. Modern Indian scientific achieve¬ 
ment appears sudden t» foreign observers, as 
the observations of the eminent Cerman 
Physicist Dr. Sommerfeld quoted below would 
seem to show. But the suddenness is more' 
apparent than real. The intellect of India 
has not lost the quality and vigour witioh 
made her famous among nations in ancient 
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times. It is only manifesting itself in different 
ways according to changed times, circums¬ 
tances and stimuli. 

It was in the course of an article 
contributed last year to the German periodical 
Zeitwende that Prof. Arnold Sommerfeld 
made the following observations referred to 
above: 

“That wonderland, India, risjng to . fantastic 
heights with its buildings, and its religious and 
philosophical systems, draws any Westerner with 
irresistible force. Me it entranced all the more, 



Prof. C. V. Raman 

since in that primeval land of culture powerful 
shoots of modern physics have grown in the 
years justgoneby,by which the Indian investigations 
enter suddenly into the same meritorious competition 
side by side with her European and American 
sisters. No physical discovery of the last few 
years caused so much sensation and brought forth 
such admirable collaboration in the whole world, 
as the speotrosoopio effect found by Prof. C. V. 
Raman in Calcutta, and worked out by him and 
Dr. Krishnan in a very exemplary manner ; and 
no discovery in the field of astrophysics has proved 
itself so fruitful in the understanding of the 
constitution of the stars as the theory established 
by Meghnad Saha, now professor in Allahabad.” 
I Italics mine , R. C.) 

The Nobel Prizes were instituted by and 
are named after Alfred Bernhard Nobel, a 


Swedish chemist and engineer, who amassed 
an immense fortune by the invention and 
manufacture of dynamite and some other 
explosives. At his death he left the bulk of 
it in trust for the establishment of five prizes, 
each worth about £6,500. to be awarded 
annually without distinction of nationality. 
The first three of these prizes are for 
eminence in physics, in .chemistry and in 
medical science or physiology; the fourth is 
for the most remarkable literary work of an 
idealistic character; and the fifth is to be 
given to “the person or society that renders the 
greatest service to the cause of international 
brotherhood, in the suppression or reduction 
of standing armies or in the establishment 
or furtherance of peace congresses.” The 
following are some of the scientists who 
have hitherto received the Nobel Prize for 
eminence in physics : W. C. Rontgen, H. A., 
Lorentz, P. Zeeraann, P. and Madame Curie, 
Lord Rayleigh, J J. Thomson, Michelson, 
Marconi, Max Planck, Johannes Stark, Albert 
Einstein, Niels Bohr, R. Millikan, and Compton. 
Professor Raman’s name will now be added 
to this lift of eminent scientists. He is the 
first oriental to win a Nobel prize for any 
science included in Nobel’s scheme, and the 
second in Asia to win it for any kind of 
intellectual achievement included, therein, 
the first Nobel Prize winner in the East 
having been Rabindranath Tagore in 1913 
'for literary eminence. 

Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman was born 
in Trichinopoly on 7th November, 1888. His 
father was first a Professor of Mathematics 
and then the Vice-Principal of the A. V. N. 
College, Vizagapatam. Raman was a precoci¬ 
ous child. He matriculated when he was 12, 
passed the F. A. examination of the Madras 
University in his fourteenth year and obtained 
the B. A. and M. A. degrees in due course, 
standing first class first in both the exami¬ 
nations. Even when a student he exhibited 
an aptitude for science remarkable for a boy 
of his age. 

It is generally thought that precocious 
children do not, when they grow up, fulfil 
the promise of their earlier years. This, 
though it may be true in many cases, is not 
universally true. Chandrasekhara Venkata 
Raman took upon himself the task of planting 
the flag of Science in the realms of Nescience 
before he had become a professor ; and after 
he had become one, he has gone on annexing 
new territory to the regions of the known, 
from the world of the unknown in science. 
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After passing his M. A. examination in 
physics, he wanted to continue his studies 
in Europe. He could have got a State 
scholarship, too. But medical examination 
showed that he was not physically strong 
enough to stand the rigours of the English 
climate. The doctors were probably right in 
those days. But in recent years Dr. Raman 
has visited many cold countries of Europe 
and America without any injury to 
his health, and he has just left for 
Sweden, to reach that northern European 
country in December, to receive the Nobel 
prize from H. M. the King of Sweden. What 
might have been is not often a fruitful 
.speculation. But in the case of young Raman, 
one cannot now say that he might have been 
a more distinguished scientist if he had 
received a European education. His example, 
as that of some others, shows that for doing 
original work in science, European education 
is not a sine qua non . This truth does not 
become the less a truth because Dr. Raman 
has had distinguished Indian predecessors in 
the field of scientific research. 

It may be observed incidentally that in 
politics British imperialists sagely opine that 
Indians must go through a very long course 
of evolution before they can become fit for 
the work of managing affairs of State. What 
centuries-long process of evolution have 
Indian intellectuals undergone in modern times 
to be able to take rank with their colleagues 
in Europe and America ? The human mind 
is not divided into air-tight compartments. 
A people who can overcome difficulties in 
one field of endeavour can do so in other 
fields as well. The historian Lecky truly 
observes : 

'‘Statesmanship is not like poetry, or some of the 
other forms of higher literature, which can only 
be brought to perfection by men endowed with 
extraordinary natural gifts. The art of management 
whether applied to public business or to assemblies 
lies strictly within the limits of edu( ation, and 
what is required is much less transcendental 
abilities than early practice, tact, courage, good 
temper, courtesy, and industry.” 

What Lecky says of statesmanship in 
comparison with poetry or some of the other 
forms of higher literature, may also be said, to 
some extent at least, of statecraft in comparison 
with higher achievement in science. 

As Mr. C. V. Raman could not proceed 
to Europe after passing his M. A. examination, 
he appeared at the competitive examination 
for the higher service in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and headed the list of successful 


candidates. When he was serving in Calcutta 
as a high officer of this department, he 
became a regular worker iu the laboratory of 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, founded by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. 
During this period he published several 
memoirs on Acoustics, etc., some of which 
were favourably noticed in this Review by 
the late Prof. Homersham Cox of the Muir " 
Central College, Allahabad. 

During the last most destructive war he 
acted as the Deputy Accountant General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in Bengal. In 1914 
the All-India Science Congress was held in 
Calcutta. Mr. Raman read an original scienti¬ 
fic paper at one of its sittings. This attracted 
the attention of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and 
some other educationists. In 1918 when the 
building of the Calcutta University Science 
College was finished Sir Ashutosh got Mr. Raman 
appointed to its Palit Professorship of Physics. 
He took two years’ leave from Government 
service to see if the work of the University 
would suit him, and ultimately became pucca 
Palit Professor, resigning Government ser¬ 
vice. His decision to serve Science instead 
of the Public Ledger has meant for him much 
pecuniary sacrifice. But thereby his life has 
attained higher fruition, science has benefited 
and he has been better able to serve the 
Motherland according to the bent of his 
genius. 

He obtained the honorary Doctorate in 
Science of the Calcutta University in 1921, 
and in 1924 the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society (London), which # is the highest scien¬ 
tific distinction in the British Empire. He 
was knighted by the Government in 1929. 
Soon after this he got the “Premio Matteuci” 
medal of Italy. He then travelled over many 
countries of Europe, receiving honours and 
delivering lectures on his discoveries. He 
received at this time the honorary Doctorate 
in Natural Philosophy of the German Univer¬ 
sity of Freiburg. He has travelled and lec¬ 
tured and received honours iu America and 
Canada also. Immediately before his winning 
the Nobel prize he was awarded the Royal 
Society’s Hughes medal. The Nobel prize 
has been awarded to him probably for his 
discovery of what is known as the “Raman 
Effect,” in November, 1927. It is thus des¬ 
cribed by Professor Andrade in the new 
edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica :— 

"‘When a beam of monochromatic light jesses 
through a transparent substance, a certain amount 
of light is scattered from the path of the original 
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beam which is of greater wave-length than the 
incident light This effect was discovered by 
Raman in I9i8, and is known by his name.” 

His publications include Theory of 
Musical Instruments, Mechanical Theory of 
Bowed Strings and Violin-Tone, Molecular 


Diffraction of Light, Maintenance of Combina¬ 
tional Vibration, two simple harmonic forces, 
and other works, including many papers in 
the Philosophical Magaxim, Nature, Physical 
Review and the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. 


Wild Rose 

By SANTA DEVI 


T HERE was great sensation at the corner 
of the lane. A hackney carriage had 
come to a stop there, and an oldish 
looking gentleman had got down on the 
foot-path. He had seven children with him 
and an astonishing quantity of luggage on 
the top of the carriage. These were being 
taken down now, revealing to the curious 
eyes of the beholder, broken bedsteads, tin 
trunks, brackets, mats, lantern, pails, dirty 
bedding and even a basketful of empty 
bottles. The children had taken up the 
smaller articles, the rest were being dumped 
down on the footpath by the coachman, 
thus obstructing all entrance into the lane. 

Then began an altercation between the 
coachman and £he gentleman regarding the 
fare. Gradually voices rose louder and 
tempers became furious. The coachman was 
trying to prove that none of his ancestors 
had carried so many passengers and so much 
luggage for six annas. He was employing 
all the arts of .elocution, he possessed, to 
make his words carry more weight. He 
ended by saying that six annas were dirt, 
and he did not want to soil his hand by 
touching them. The gentleman appeared 
very much pleased at these sensible words 
and putting back the six annas in his pocket 
was about to enter the lane. He was 
probably thinking that this money would 
cover the bazar expenses for the morrow. 

But the attitude of renunciation on the 
part of the coachman did not last long. As 
the gentleman was about to enter a door, 
he rolled up his shirt sleeves and advanced 
belligerently. The children set up a dismal 
howl A small girl of about ten or eleven 
years of age, with a small child in her 
arms and two lanterns, swinging from her 


hand, had been standing so long, looking on 
with curious eyes at the contest. But as 
soon as she saw that matters were getting 
serious, she dashed the lanterns down on 
the footpath and cried out aloud, “Oh lord, 
he is killing my father ! Oh, what will 
happen to us ?” 

A group of young men had been sitting 
in front of a house, within the lane. They 
had a newspaper in their possession, and 
were deep in discussion. They were solving 
all the problems of the country very 
satisfactorily, when the shrill cry of the 
girl struck their ears. Next moment, the 
small girl rushed upon them and catching 
hold of one of them, cried out again, 
“Come quick, quick, he is killing my 
father !” 

Murder in broad daylight! The group 
was petrified with amazement. But the 
young man, whom the girl had caught by 
the hand, rose up in a hurry and walked 
off with the girl. He was soon followed by 
the whole band. As soon as the coachman 
saw them coming, his grief welled up 
afresh. Maniklal, the champion of the small 
heroine, soon understood that the trifling 
sum of eight annas was causing all this 
trouble. Without further thought, he took 
out an eight anna bit from his pocket, and 
threw it to the coachman. The curtain 
dropped at once on this comi-tragedy. 

But Maniklal had already begun to feel 
ashamed of himself. He had paid off the 
coachman unthinkingly, but had not 
considered that the strange gentleman might 
feel offended at his off-hand manner. He 
was about to tender an apology to him, 
when, to bis surprise, he heard the gentleman 
saying, “You are not very wise, young 
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sir, you wasted your money, for nothing. 

I had already paid him his just fare, he 
cheated you out of eight annas, finding 
you simple.” 

Maniklal looked up rather relieved. But 
the gentleman had no more time to spare 
for him. He advanced to take possession 
of his newly rented premises, which were 
nothing but a room, on the ground floor of 
the house, next to Maniklal’s. The girl had 
wiped off her tears and was smilingly 
picking up the lanterns, which she had 
thrown down in her agitation. 

Seeing Maniklal standing by her, she 
looked up and said, “You don’t know 
anything. Father was only bluffing, he 
hasn’t paid the man at all.” 

Maniklal was not accustomed to hearing 
such unfilial remarks from children. But 
though it seemed' a bit funny, he believed 
the girl, seeing that the gontleman made 
not the slightest attempt at returning his 
eight annas. Ho seemed mightily busy, 
putting everything in order, inside his 
room. 

Maniklal saw that the girl was eager to 
make friends with him. So he, too, began to 
ask her all sorts of questions. The girl looked 
very likable. She was very thin, and had 
her hair cropped liko a boy’s. Her dress, 

too, was that of a boy, a tunic and full 

pyjamas. She had no ornaments. Her eyes 
were very large and bright and all traces of 
fear had disappeared from them now. She 

had a wise look on her face, though her 

body, thin with want of nourishment, seemed 
like that of an eight year old child. 

“What is your name, child ?” asked 
Maniklal. 

The girl burst into a thrill of laughter and 
stumbled against Maniklal. She could hardly 
control herself. 

Her sweet laughter affected Maniklal 
strangely. It was like music, and seemed 
hardly in keeping with her boyish, look and 
dress. “Why are you laughing so much ?” 
he asked curiously. The girl laughed still 
more, and rocked herself to and fro. After 
a while, she controlled herself somehow and 
said, “You don’t know my name ? Oh, it is 
so funny ” Again that laughter. 

"Why don’t you say what it is ?” said 

Maniklal. 

The girl covered her mouth with her 
hands, trying hard to be serious and said, 
“Phootki.” Then she clapped her hand on 
his mouth, saying, “You must hot laugh 


though.” Her eyes shone with suppressed 
mirth. ' 

The small child, who had at first been in 
her arms, was all this while sitting on the 
piled up luggage on the foot-path, cheer¬ 
lessly sucking its thumb. The older children 
were dragging the things inside, one by one. 
Seeing Phootki enjoying herself, they too 
walked up and sorrounded the two friends. 
Suddenly a roar was heard from inside the 
the room, “Matka, Phootki, Dooni, Kooni, 
Bhona !” 

The boys ran off at once. “Coming father,” 
shouted Phootki, too, picking up the small 
child, but she did not budge an inch. She 
had not finished yet. “You know my name,” 
she said, “why don’t you tell me yours ?” 

Maniklal laughed and said, “My name is 
funny too. It is Manke.” 

“Oh, that’s a pet name,” said Phootki 
wisely. “Your real name is Manik, isn’t 
it ? I have no other name at all. It is lucky 
that I don’t go to school, else I would not 
know, what name to give.” 

“Phootki,” cried someone from inside. 
“I am hungry. Won’t you light the kitchen 
fire ?” 

Phootki had to go, now. “I must go,” 
she said. "Kooni is suffering from fever, 
I must prepare some barley water for him. 
Is that your house ? I shall come in the 
afternoon.” 

Maniklal was a rich man’s son, he stayed 
in Calcutta for the sake of his studies. He 
was rather original in his manners and liked 
generally to be left to himself. He never 
made any friendly advances to anyone, and 
he could never gossip. But he could talk. 
Ask him his opinion on national or social 
problems, and he would beat any platform 
orator. But if any of his acquaintances 
tried to ask personal or intimate questions, 
Maniklal would shy off at once. Even when 
he talked, he preferred monologues to 
conversation, so he had no friends, properly 
speaking. As soon as he finished' his 
monologue, he would take off bis spectacles, 
wipe ,them with the end of his dhoti, and 
leave without any preliminaries. Children 
regarded him as a curious object, and never 
came near him. 

So, no one understood, why Phootki 
chose this strange, shy young man as her 
friend. But Maniklal felt glad. He had put 
up a self-made barrier between himself and 
the world, but Phootki had easily broken 
through it. Maniklal nevor acknowledged It 
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even to himself, but he was starving for 
human company. He could only discuss 
problems with his equals and that did not 
satisfy him. But the poor fellow did not 
know, how to draw children to him. 

Phootki did not want any help in 
making friends. She made all the advances 
herself. She found out Manik’s rooms, and 
came and went at her own sweet pleasure. 
She could talk unendingly. Perhaps 
Maniklal was deep down in Economics, when 
Phootki would appear suddenly, dragging 
Bhona by the arm “Do you see, what a 
fool Bhona is ?” she would begin. “Toll 
can get so many Batasas for one pice, but 
only two Jilebis. Still he must have Jilebis. 
I am sick of his stupidity.” 

Next moment, she would give up this 
pose of wise housewife and pull down all 
Maniklal’s books on the floor. ‘'Why don’t 
you throw them away ?” she would ask. 
“You have hundreds of rupees, then why do 
you read so much ?” 

“Who told you that I have hundreds of 
rupees ?” Maniklal would ask. 

“Do you think 1 don’t know anything?” 
Phootki would reply. “Are you a poor man ? 
Do you got a salary of fifty-five rupees ? 
Then why have you got so many chairs 
and tables in your room and why do you 
drink tea from beautiful cups ? Why have 
you put on a wrist watch ? My father has 
not got one, neither has my brother. Most 
certainly you do not get a salary of fifty-five 
rupees.” 

To Phootki, Maniklal was the ideal man, 
in wealth, knowledge, beauty and even in 
smartness. She was very proud of being 
his friend. Other children, specially her 
own brothers, held her in high esteem for 
this merit 

Six months ago, Phootki’s mother had 
passed off, leaving seven children behind. 
From that day, Phootki had to take entire 
charge of the household. The master of the 
house got a salary of fifty-five rupees only. 
He earned ten or fifteen more in various 
ways. Still it was far from being enough to 
feed, clothe and shelter so many persons. 
Bo Phootki had no one to help her. For 
want of money, she did not even get a 
jfiri’s dress. 

Phootki did not object to this. A girl’s 
•dress hampered her in many ways. She 
could not take down heavy pots from the 
oven, carry Bhona, and frisk about amongst 
the neighbours’ houses at her leisure, quite 


so easily, as in her boy’s dress. The sari 
would slip down from her shoulders and 
cling to her legs, thus causing her to 
stumble. So she did not care at all about 
dressing like a girl. 

But she had sorrows enough in her young 
life. Even before day fully dawned, Bhona 
would begin to cry shrilly. Matka would 
pull her by her short Curly hair, and shout, 
“(let up you monkey, or you will be very 
late in choking.” Kooni would cry out, 
“I want my barley water, first.” Dooni 
would pull her by the leg, while the eldest 
Mistu would decamp with Phootki’s small 
savings and carefully hoarded toys and 
trinkets. Phootki wanted to lie in the bed, 
for sometime more, but as she slept in the 
same bed with the other children, she could 
never escape these tortures. She had to get 
up and work, and fight with Mistu, for her 
possessions. 

Still, with so many duties on her 
shoulders, she would sometimes disappear 
for hours. Matka would search the whole 
house, then he would peep in at Maniklal’s 
door and find Phootki sitting there, quite 
at her ease, and enjoying a hot omelette. 
She had brought Bhona with her too. If 
Matka came in, he got a share in the 
•omelette, but Maniklal was not at all cordial 
in his manners. He would pick up a book 
and pretend to be deeply engrossed with it. 
This, of course, did not please Matka over¬ 
much. So he would drag Phootki away by 
main force to satisfy his envy and anger. 
“Father says he will take the skin off your 
back, to-day,” he would threaten. 

Mistu did not stay at home for most 
part of the day, but if he happened to be 
in, by chance, he too would join Matka in 
devising new punishments for Phootki. 

But Phootki never lost heart. As soon 
as she could give the slip to her tormentors, 
she would run to Maniklal, saying, 
“They were hammering me. But 
never mind ; when I am as big as Mistu, I 
too shall hammer them hard and take away 
all their things. Mistu has taken away the 
money you gave me yesterday. He is an 
awful wretch.” 

Maniklal gave Phootki something every¬ 
day, as she was the only person to whom 
he could give presents. It was either a 
bottle of lozenges, or yards of ribbon, a 
pencil or at least some money. Matka, 
Dooni and Kooni played the part of 
sycophants to Phootki, in order to get shares 
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in these good things, but Mistu used force. 
Poor Phootki could never enjoy her presents 
for long. Next day, she had to run to 
Maniklal with the invariable excuses, “Poor 
Matka wanted it so much,” or, “Kooni is 
young and nobody gives him anything,” or, 
f ‘that awful wretch Mistu has taken it away 
from me. ,, 

So in spite of Maniklal’s generosity, Phootki 
remained as poor as before. 

But Phootki had a warm heart, she never 
wanted to monopolize Maniklal. Perhaps the 
young man had started for his college, when 
Phootki would call out from behind, “Manikda, 
Bini says you are very handsome, and she 
wants to make friends with you.” 

Bini would slap Phootki hard and cry 
out, “I shall kill you, if you say another 
word.” 

Maniklal would look behind and find a 
group of girls of various ages. He would 
walk quickly out of the lane. The girls 
would tease Phootki, “A fine friend you 
have got! He does not even look at you.” 

Phootki went away, with her cheeks 
puffed out in anger. She entered Manik’s 
room, scribbled something there, then came 
back to her own room. 

Usually, one would never find Mistu at 
home, at such times. He used to take his 
stand in front of the tea-shop that stood at 
the street corner, make friends with all and 
sundry and eat to his heart's content at 
others’ expenses. He indulged in smoking 
too. The taxi-drivers of that quarter were 
his pals. He often enjoyed drives through 
their favour. He had other occupations too, 
but those could hardly be spoken of in 
decent society. 

But today, he happened to be in. Phootki 
found him lolling on his father’s bed, which 
was the single article of furniture their room 
boasted of. “Why are you lying down ? ” 
asked Phootki, “Are you ill ? ” 

Mistu sat up. “Oh, I had a bit of headache,” 
he explained, “but I think it is going off.” 

“What a fool! ” cried Phootki, dancing 
in and out of the room, “Headaches do not 
go off like this, don’t you know? Manikda 
told me the other day, that you have to put 
Eau de Cologne on your head. Wait, I shall 
bring you some from his room. He has got 
many bottlefuls there.” 

“What a Nabob,” jeered M*'stu; “he seems 
to possess everything.” 

Phootki rolled her eyes proudly. “Sure, 
he has,” she said. “He is a rich man, don’t 


you know ? He has got almirahs and big 
boxes, full of clothes, shirts, coats and money. 
He has got lots and lots of books. He has 
got beautiful lights in his room, and a fan. 
You have never seen anything like it ” 

Mistu’s eyes became fierce with greed. 
“Can you show them to me ? ” he asked. 

Phootki was rather taken aback. 4 You 
are a big hulking boy, but you don’t know 
English, you don’t go to college, and you go 
about barefoot. I feel ashamed to* take you 
to him.” 

Mistu’s ugly face became even uglier as 
he sneered at Phootki. u Oh, what a 
highbrow lady ! You know English, don’t 
you ? And you are dressed in the height 
of fashion, too ! Why don’t you fell ashamed 
to show your monkey face there ? ” 

“But he is friends with me,” said Phootki, 
u he is my Manik-da” 

The logic of the argument convinced 
Mistu. “Very well,” he said, “let us go now, 
he is not in. I shall only look at the things 
and come back. Don’t tell your Manik-da.” 

“All right,” said Phootki importantly, 
“I shall ask the servant to let me in. I don’t 
feel ashamed before him.” 

Mistu walked along with Phootki and 
entered Maniklal’s rooms. The servant saw 
them and asked, “Why are you going up, 
little miss ? Baba is not in.” 

“Shut up,” cried Phootki, “who asked 
you to play the lord here ? I am going up, 
because I have business there.” 

The servant laughed and went about.his^ 
business. 

They reached the first floor, and Phootki 
began showing Mistu round, with great 
energy. “TJiis is his reading room. He reads 
English books hero for his examinations. 
You have to underline these books with a 
coloured pencil. And whatever the teacher 
tells you in the class, you have got to write 
down in these books. They give you suoh 
a lot to learn in the colleges. Big book* 
are finished in a single day.” 

“This is his dining-room, and here 
is the dining table. You have to spread a 
cloth over it when you eat, and you must 
wash your hand in a bowl. You must not 
spill water on the tablecloth, and must not 
drop food on it. Do you see this beautiful 
vase ? Tt is of silver. Look at that clock, it 
can sing.” 

Phootki did not notice whether Mistu was 
listening to her, or profiting by her expert 
guidance. She was talking on and on, full of 
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pride, in Maniklal’s possessions. “What is 
that ?” Mistu would ask at intervals, thus 
increasing her enthusiasm even more. 

When Maniklal returned, Phootki and 
Mistu had already gone. Manik entered his 
study and found that someone had written a 
message on the table, with a piece of chalk. 
He easily recognized Phookti’s scrawl. She 
had written, “Manik-da is very wicked. He 
does not listen to me, I will never never 
speak to him again.” 

Maniklal smiled. He understood that 
Phootki had taken offence at his lack of res¬ 
ponse in the morning. But it was too late 
then to go and appease her. Besides, he was 
never in the habit of calling at her house. 
So he had bis dinner and went to sleep as 
usual. 

In the morning, the servant asked for 
bazar money. Maniklal opened the drawer 
where he usually kept his money, but to his 
astonishment, found only some loose coins 
there. The five ten rupee notes had dis¬ 
appeared. 

He was really amazed. He was always 
in the habit of keeping his money in open 
’drawers, together with his letters and papers, 
but hitherto he had never missed anything. 
He could never have mislaid so much money. 
He called his servant and shouted at him, 
“Come here, you rascul, you have become a 
pucca thief. What have you done with the 
money ?” 

The servant was aghast. “What a shame, 
Babuji!” he cried. “I can never steal your 
money. I should spit blood and die at once, 
if I did.” 

Manik pretended not to believe him. “You 
haven’t ?” he asked, "then did it disem¬ 
bodied spirit come and steal it ?” 

“The little miss came, while you were 
out,” the man said, “and that thief of a boy 
came too. He has taken it most probably.” 

Maniklal did not know what to .say. He 
frowned and dismissed the man. 

Phootki peeped in once, her hands full of 
-coal-dust. Manik wondered what he was 
going to say to her. But the girl disappeared 
almost at once, and next moment Manik 
heard her abusing the youngest child Bbona 
quite loudly. “Don’t be so greedy. You 
want an omelette, don’t you ? I am not going 
to take you to Manikda’s. I won’t speak to 
him any more.” 

The speech was really intended for him. 
Maniklal could not*help smiling to himself, 
though dark shadows of suspicion had begun 


to gather in his mind. He called Phootki, 
“Phootki come, I have something to say to 
you.” 

Phootki shook her head, with its mass of 
short curly hair, “No, I have no time to 
listen to you now. I have to cook for these 
ever-hungry good-for-nothings.” 

“Ob, let your cooking wait,” said Maniklal 
impatiently. “I have really something 
important to ask you.” 

Phootki came in, sobered by the serious¬ 
ness of his voice. Maniklal hesitated a bit, 
then asked, “Phootki, whom did you bring 
with you last evening ?” 

Phootki startled. Mistu had forbidden her 
to mention his name to Maniklal. Besides, 
she herself did not like to own that she 
had brought that disgraceful scamp with her. 
So she lied. “I brought no one,” she said. 
“I came alone. "Why do you ask ? Do you 
think I cannot write ? I wrote those words 
on the table myself.” 

Maniklal failed to understand why she 
was denying having brought Mistu with 
her. Could she be an accomplice ? Or, bad 
the servant lied to him in order to divert 
suspicion into another channel ? “I don’t 
doubt that you wrote those words yourself,” 
he said to Phootki. “I am missing some 
money. I wonder if someone had taken 
it by mistake.” 

Phootki’s face turned red in confusion. 
“Indeed ?” she asked “Wbat a shame !” 

She did not stop there another moment, 
but ran away at top speed. Manik stood 
there, staring at her in amazement. 

He did not see Phootki again the whole 
day. Manik once thought of going to see 
her. But he felt rather awkward. Phootki 
might misinterpret his coming on that 
day of all days. She would think, he had 
come to investigate. But he was on tenter¬ 
hooks, all day. He could not even remain 
out for long, for fear that Phootki would come 
and go away not finding him at home. 

He found Bhona, sitting desolately in the 
lane. He was besmearing himself with dust 
and putting everything he found into his 
month. There was no one to look after him 
today. Dooni and Kooni stood by the 
window, with two pieces of dry bread in 
their hands, looking out into the lane. But 
they ran inside, as soon as they saw Maniklal. 
Matka was returning with some oil in a 
broken bottle. He too seemed trying to 
evade Manik, end hurried in. 

Maniklal had his evening meal, and lay 
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down with a book in his hand. He had 
■dozed off, when a sound of knocking at his 
door woke him up. Manik jumped up in 
a hurry, he seemed to hear Phootki’s voice, 
calling him from outside, “Manik-da, please 
open the door.” Her voice sounded strangely 
subdued. Manik was surprised. 

“Push the door, it is not bolted,” he 
called out from the bed. 

Phootki crept in stealthily. Her walk 
had lost its usual . elasticity, her voice did 
not sound full of laughter, and her eyes 
had no longer the look of a blue autumn 
sky. Some monster seemed to have crushed 
all tho exuberance of life within her. Manik- 
lal sat up in dismay and cried, “What is 
the matter, Phootki dear? Why have you 
come so late ?” 

Phootki ran to him, and clung to him in 
desperation. “I had lied to you, Manik-da,” 
she whispered. “My father lies, so does my 
brother. I thought, I would lie too. But I 
did bring Mistu with me.” 

“You could have told me to-morrow” 
Manik said. 

“Don’t you know, they will shut me up 
in the morning ?” Phootki said. “Today, 
they kept me a prisoner up to the evening. 
Mistu is a scamp, I know now that he had 
stolen your money. Because 1 asked him, lie 
tied me with a string and hung me up, only 
my toes could touch the ground. And he has 
beaten me most cruelly. He went and told 
my father that I made friends with all the 
bad boys of the neighbourhood. Father beat 
me again with stinging nettles and shut me 


up. He has forbidden me to go out. He 
opened the door a little while ago to give mo 
some food. They are all asleep now and I 
have escaped.” 

Phootki stumbled down on the floor, 
clasping her two feet in her hands. “Please, 
Manik-da, give me that medicine of yours, 
my feet are hurting me awfully. My whole 
body is burning with pain. I can hardly 
walk.” 

Mnniklal sprang up from the bed and 
taking down an ointment, applied it lavishly 
on Phootki’s feet. The poor child was a 
mass of sores. Her back had become black. 
Her face was drawn and haggard with pain. 
Manik felt t^ars springing to his eyes. 

“Come, I shall take you home,” he said. 
“Else they will punish you more.” 

Phootki was silent for a few minutes. 
Then she asked, “Have you got a garland ?” 

“What do you want it for ?” asked Manik 
in surprise. 

“Then I could have married you,” Phootki 
said. ‘‘I need not have gone home again. I 
am afraid to go back. Mistu will kill me. 
He threatened to kill me if I disclosed his 
name.” 

“Don’t tell Mistu, you came here,” Manik 
said. “I shall see how he kills you. But I 
shall remember, Phootki. God willing, 
I shall one day buy the garland for you. 
We shall light up the whole house. You 
cannot marry in the dark. We shall have a 
great festival and you won’t have to go away 
again.” 

(Translated by Sr eta Deri) 


Amongst the Peasants of Kwangtung 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


I T was not yet six in the morning when I 
met a young official near a canal in 
Canton and boarded a boat that took us 
out into the Pearl river to a large river 
steamer of peculiar shape,—the property of 
the powerful Canton Silk Merchants Guild. 
It was bound for the heart of the silk districts 
to the south and east; roped to a steam tug, 
together with three other similar steamers, 
it would be tugged down through the network 
of rivers of the delta region. The boat was 
armed with cannon—as were all others, 
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two machine-guns behind heavy armour 
plate, and we carried armed soldiers. To 
enter the boat we had to have letters of 
introduction from silk merchants, militarists, 
officials or other worthies who rule Canton. 
Our cargo consisted of small sacks of silver 
money and huge bags of yellow and white 
cocoons from the East and North Rivers. 
The passengers were money-lenders, silk 
merchants, brokers, commission agents, and 
a few officials. During the dinner I watched 
one fat merchant in particular. He rose, 
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took off his shirt, and reseated himself, naked 
from the waist up, his fat stomach bulging 
in heavy slabs out over his trousers. As he 
ate, he threw the chicken bones over his 
shoulder on to the floor. Dinner finished, he, 
with other passengers, washed their perspiring 
faces. A waiter stood near a bowl of water, 
filling and emptying and yelling out as each 
passenger finished. I lay back in a chair and 
pretended to be peacefully asleep. But the 
waiter woke me up and told me to go and 
wash my face. 

The boat hummed with talk of market 
prices, money interest, Hongkong speculation 
—and bandits. There is much banditry in 
the silk district. 

“Who are the bandits ?” I asked the 
young official with me. He replied : “They 
are peasants, loafers, unemployed, and other 
men of evil tendencies.” “Why do peasants 
turn bandits ?” I asked. “They are poor and 
can get money and food in no other way.” 


In the many hot days that followed, and 
in successive weeks, each morning we left 
the temples in which we slept at night, and 
started in the early light, returning with 
the darkness. In the boiling sun in inter¬ 
vening hours we visited big silk towns and 
villages and numberless peasant homes, 
travelling by boat, but chiefly walking for 
hours, until our hats melted from perspiration, 
our hair was plastered tight to our scalps, 
and our clothing stuck to us like wot gloves. 

In all this va-t district, which is the 
centre of the Kwangtuug silk industry, I 
-can but summarize a few facts: 


It is generally estimate 1 that there are 
three million silk peasants in Kvvangtung, 
most of them living in this delta region. 
There are perhaps one million mow (one-sixth 
of an English acre) of mulberry land under 
cultivation. Gradually, as one goes into the 
regioa,rice landsgivo way to exclusive mulberry 
lands. The silk filatures have been erected in 
the heart of the silk districts. There are one 
hundred and sixty registered steam filatures in 
the province—many of which have closed down 
because of the economic decline ; there are 
countless numbers of foot-driven filatures in 
individual homos, or in small shops where 
all the evils of early capitalism can be 

observed at their worst. Excluding the 
workers in the foot-driven filatures, 75,000 
women filature workers and 4,500 men 

workers are engaged in this industry and are 
still intimately connected with the peasantry, 
coming from their peasant homes each 

morning and returning there at night. There 
are other thousands of women 
weavers, both hand and 
machine ; here the women 
are in the ascendancy, the 
men doing the unskilled 
i labour. 

There may be eight to nine 
silk crops in Kwangtung ; 
sometimes five. The d saster 
that has visited silk peasants 
consequent upon the fall in 
raw silk prices can best be 
seen by prices ; in the last 
ten years, raw silk has fallen 
from 2,400 and $ ,800 per 
picul (133 hi lbs.) to $ 000 per 
picul (Hongkong dollars). And 
although the profits of the 
high prices were always reaped 
by the powerful silk guilds 
and speculators, still some 
of the peasants could keep their heads 
above water. Today, even though the silk 
merchants complain, they still seem to reap 
profits. Tho peasants, however, exist in a 
desperate state of pauperization. On the 
first threo crops they make no profit at all ; 
and often they lose on all. 

Kwangtung, however, has sent out millions 
of emigrants into the South Seas, Hawaii 
and the Philippines, and the monthly sums 
of money sent back to their families furnish 
one of the chief means of existence of the 
silk peasants in the delta regions. The other 
source of income of many peasant families- 
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is the wages of their daughters from the 
silk matures and weaving mills. 

Junki, Taileung and Kweichow are largo 
silk markets, the very heart of the industry. 
Junki has a population of about 125,000 with 
peasant lands crowding in and about it. 
There are twelve modern steam filatures, many 
foot-driven filatures, one hundred silk buying 
houses, one hundred and forty cocoon 
warehouses, forty weaving mills—four of 


the Peasant Leagues that once existed they 
maintained a deep silence. Many of the peasants 
seem unusually tall and powerful for Kwang- 
tung people. Almost all were naked to the 
waist, the knee trousers patched or in shreds ; 
their hats, if any, almost destroyed by long 
wear; a few wore rope sandals on their 
hare feet ; generally they are barefoot, their 
feet are like hoofs. It is doubtful if they 
have ever worn shoes. They stand, tall and erect, 
and answer questions directly 
and intelligently unless the 
Peasant Leagues are mention¬ 
ed. Then they study their 
hoof-like feet and leave you 
to your own thoughts. My 
companion was, after all, an 
official—and what peasant will 
speak to an official ! 

Certain significant and 
interesting developments are 
to be clearly observed in these 
districts : 

In and around Junki and 
Kweichow, with far-lying 
districts, 99 per cent of the 
peasants own no land whatever, 
but are absolute tenants. 




them modern ; large mulberry, 
raw silk, cocoon, vegetable 
and pig markets; and here 
are open dens for opium 
smoking for those weary of 
the travail of life. The narrow 
flagstone streets and arching 
bridges are filled with rows 
of peasants, naked to the 
waist, running at a dog-trot, 
carrying giant cocoon sacks 
at the ends of a bamboo pole 
over their shoulders. Their 
painful and rhythmical labour 
cries as they run fill the 
streets and shrivel up the 
heart of those not reconciled 
to human serfdom. 

We talked with large groups 
of these peasants in the cocoon, raw silk and 
mulberry markets, and then visited their homes, 
bare of any shred of comfort, often furnished 
only with a wooden bench, abed, a few pewter 
cooking utensils, and cocoon frames. To all 
questions about their economic and social 
existence, t> ey answered directly and frankly ; 
to questions of a political nature, such as of 


This, they told us, was the same to the south 
in the Chung-shan district, the birthplace of 
Sun Yat-sen, which the Government calls the 
“model” district. In cities and villages to the 
north and west of Junki, tenancy is 80 to 90 
per cent. Tt varies somewhat from district 
to district, but in no place we visited does 
absolute tenancy fall below 80 per cent. 
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Kwangtung is distinguished for its so-called 
ancestral and family clan lands, and this 
district is no exception. Tho former aristocratic 
clans owned thousands of mow of land. Some 
own this still. The ancestral lands, 

formerly for communal and educational 
purposes of the community, is losing its 
original character and is now being regarded 
and used as the private property of its 

administrators, who grow rich and fat upon 
it Overseas Chinese who have become rich 
in the South Seas, as well as modern Chinese 
capitalists of Canton and Hongkong, and 
likewise modern corporations of Chinese 
capitalists, are rapidly buying up the old 
family clan and ancestral lands. The 


In a Village Street in Kwangtung 

peasants say land ownership rented by them 
is changing hands very quickly in the past 
few years. Often big landowners rent large 
tracks of land to well-to-do men, who sub¬ 
let it; the latter in turn sublet it again. 
By the time this process continues, the full 
weight of successive tenancies rests on tho 
backs of the peasants. Apart from the 
great clan and ancestral lands, and a few 
rich landowners, the average holdings of a 
landowner, called well-to-do, is from 60 to 100 
mow, which he rents. Largo numbers of 
the landowners do no work whatever, but 
live off the rent. They are the local govern¬ 
ment officials, tax-collectors, or money-lenders. 

The rent paid by tho peasants ranges 
from $20 to $40 per mow, 25 being the average. 
To the north, west, and south of Junki, rents 
range from $15 to $35 per mow. This is a 


colossal sum for the peasants. During 
bad harvests, which are now general, they 
told us they must borrow money from the 
mulberry or cocoon market owners at the 
rate 36 per cent per year ; or pawn all their 
belongings ; and sell their children to rich 
landowners and business men. At all times 
they cannot afford rice, but - eat sweet pota¬ 
toes and taros. This is equivalent to Europeans 
giving up bread and eating only potatoes. 

In the rise as money-lenders of the 
mulberry and cocoon merchants—and in other 
districts of the rice merchants is seen another 
important change of the conditions in 
Kwangtung and China. The pawn-shops as 
money-lenders are being gradually undermined 
by these new capitalists. These 
new capitalists are also the 
local agents for foreign arti¬ 
ficial fertilizer, or kerosene, 
or other products necessary 
for the peasants. They grant 
the peasants credit at 2 to 3 
per month on artificial ferti¬ 
lizer, for example, and thus 
the peasant is transferring his 
serfdom through debt from 
the old-style money-lender 
and landowner, to the new 
modern capitalist. These 
capitalists invest in road 
building corporations, omnibus 
lines, and we found them 
installing steam pumps to 
pump out stagnant water 
from behind the dykes, charg¬ 
ing the peasants so much 
per mow. In rice districts 
they install now and then rice husking mills. 

Many men are thrown out of their old 
work and a small, but permanent, proletariat 
is being developed. 

In some districts of Kwangtung, here in 
the delta region and to the east and west of 
Canton, corporations of modern Chinese 
capitalists living in Hongkong or Canton, 
have brought up large tracts of public land ; 
sometimes 1,000 mow, sometimes 400 to 506 
mow, and at times smaller areas, (sometimes they 
rent) and have begun the cultivation of crops 
on the colonial system. But often they have 
failed. Having official connections and rela¬ 
tives, they have bought public lands from 
the government at such ridiculous sums as 
twenty-five cents to one dollar per mow . 
They use hired labour for cultivating the 
land, and there is a developing land proletariat* 
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Both peasants and merchants in some sec¬ 
tions declared that peasants are finding the 
uselessness of cultivating land on which they 
cannot earn even a bare living. Around 



A Chinese Peasant in his Rice field 


Lok-tsung, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, we 
learned that about 20 per cent of the male 
population had emigrated to the South Seas 
to make money ; it is upon their remittances 
that the peasants maintain a certain standard 
of life. Those peasants who have no such 
outside support, go themselves or send their 
sons into the array, thereby strengthening the 
foundations of militarism. There poverty is 
responsible for banditry, and was the reason 
for our river steamer being armour-plated 
and heavily armed. Of acutal Communist 
groups or armies, we learned nothing. The 
militarists call every kind of revolt “banditry,” 
a term that excuses their own large-scale 
banditry. 

The Peasant Leagues that once existed 
in these as in other Kwangtung districts 
have been completely destroyed. In their 
places there are unions of business men, 


armed by the officials ; the new “peace pre¬ 
servation corps” composed of mercenary 
troops ; the Kuomintang, now a pure official, 
merchants and militarists' organization : and 
tho government troops that parade the streets 
of the towns. The trade unions in the fila¬ 
tures have also been declared illegal and 
have been abolished. There is no kind of 
mass organization permitted. 

Should I make general statements or 
draw conclusions, it can be said that every¬ 
thing in Kwangtung shows a change from 
tho old system of aristocratic land-holdings and 
social system into an attempt to introduce 
the new capitalist system ; the impossibility 
of the latter is manifest because the colonial 
position of China does not permit of the 
development of an independent industrial life 
but leaves its economic structure open to 
all the whims of predatory capitalism of its 
imperialist masters. It is clear also that the 
militarists, bankers, officials, merchants and 
big landowners who rule Kwangtung today 
are in intimate co-operation with the foreign 
imperialists upon whom they depend for 
their continued rule. The role played by tho 
rice merchants and other similar agents of 
big foreign firms make them the agents of 
foreign imperialism in the economic subjec¬ 
tion of China. In all of this, the peasants 
profit not in the least. They are merely 
being transferred from an old form of serfdom 



A British steamer seized and looted by Pirates 

which was vicious in the extreme, to a new 
and more “efficient” form of serfdom. In 
fact, there is a clear deepening of their 
poverty and pauperization, which is finding 
expression in banditry in districts where they 
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have no clear political conceptions or leader¬ 
ship, and Communist armies in districts 
where there is clarity and leadership. Their 
' condition is further revealed in the abandon¬ 
ment of land, in emigration, in the influx 
into the militarists’ armies, in continued civil 
war. In other words, developments in 
Kwangtung prove, in so far as my limited 


knowledge of the subject teaches me, that 
this section of China is proceeding along lines 
that go to prove absolutely the Marxian 
interpretation of social development. It is 
a most striking development, proceeding 
under a reactionary government that wages 
war on Marxism. 


The World's Humour 
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Anxiety in the British Heaven 
The Queen : “Edward, just take a look down 
there and see whether I'm still 
Empress of India.” 

—KladdorodaIscfi , Berlin 





Britannia : “John, I think the Cat wants 
to put itself out” 

—Dublin Opinion 


Gandhi in Prison 
— Kladdcradatsch, Berlin 


















Indian Womanhood 

Ladies who have suffered for Satyagraha 








India's National Economic Policy 

By NALINIRANJAN SARKAR 


P OTENTIALLY India is somewhat similar 
to America. She has such abundant 
natural resources that a former 
Finance Member of the Government of India, 
Sir Basil Blackett, expected to see the day 
when she would be one of the foremost 
creditor nations of the world. The spectacle 
of the United States of America attaining 
a prosperity that enables it to hold the 
powerful nations of Europe in fee, leaves the 
Indian people gazing in despair at the gulf 
that yawns between possibility and achieve¬ 
ment. This, however, is provocative of thought 
and there are thus many in this country 
whose minds are constantly exercised as to 
the best means of realizing the great future 
that should be India's even amidst the din 
of rancorous political strife. And their 
conclusion is, that the immense potentialities 
of the Indian continent can be converted 
into actualities only by a national economic 
policy framed by the collective wisdom of the 
people vitally concerned and executed by 
their trusted and responsible representatives. 

The economic life of India is notoriously 
out of joint. The people have certain inherent 
economic inaptitudes, which the demoralization 
attendant upon political subjection has 
increased. Their disabilities are intensified 
by the domination of the economic life of 
the country by a class of foreign business men 
who do not and cannot be expected to 
identify themselves with the permanent 
interests of the people. And, last but not 
least, the inevitable indifference of a foreign 
Government to the economic welfare and 
uplift of its Indian subjects and its obsessions 
in favour of the trade of its own nationals 
have brought about a chaotic condition 
embarrassing alike to British and Indian 
interests. The revival of Indian economy is 
imperative in the interests of both ; and an 
appreciation of this fact will greatly help 
the mutual understanding which is essential 
for progress. 

The removal of those factors which have 
acted adversely on the economic condition of 
the Indian people, therefore, constitutes the 
first aspect of the national economic policy ; 
and the second is concerned with those 


constructive measures which can afford 
every legitimate help necessary for 
progress These two aspects give rise to the 
third, which is perhaps of more direct 
interest to the British public, vix, the 
reaction of a national economic policy on 
those foreign interests which aro closely 
connected, though by no means identified, 
with the interests of the Indian nation. 

The economic machinery is now so 
hopelessly out of gear that one may wonder 
whether it was ever modelled on any plan 
or design. By economic machinery, I mean 
the machinery of credit, the organization of 
productive activity, the provision of facilities 
for marketing, the mechanism of foreign 
trade, the garnering of surplus savings and 
the exploration of new fields into which 
they may be diverted. In other countries 
the progress through these stages is smooth, 
and the machinery works at a high pitch of 
efficiency. But in India either the machinery 
is non-existent or where it exists, it is crude, 
or too clogged to work efficiently. The 
result is that the economic stamina of the 
people is not only the lowest in the whole 
world, but is also lower than that at any 
time during her long history. Owing to lack 
of organization, the due reward of agricul¬ 
tural labour slips from the hands of the 
peasant, and every harvest sees him but 
deeper in debt. The classes find themselves 
shut out of the major avenues of employment 
and denied all scope for exceptional talent. 
Business of any magnitude is out of the 
question, for the people of the country are 
hedged round by obstacles which their 
unaided efforts can do little to overcome. 
And a good many of our industries are 
engaged only in supplying, in the most 
convenient form, the raw material for the 
manufacturers of Great Britain and the 
Continent. The national currency is a 
baffling conglomeration of rough expedients, 
half measures and compromises. Banking 
is in a parlous state. Insurance is yet to 
contribute its full quota to the financial 
stability of the country. National shipping 
is practically unknown. 

Such are the conditions which any 
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economic policy that may claim to be national 
is bound to tackle. The object of such policy 
must be to increase the national well-being 
by making available all the national wealth 
for the purposes of production and consump¬ 
tion. And that object can only be attained 
by a policy which has two distinct features, 
vix., (1) the removal of the adverse conditions 
and (2) the provision of positive aids such 
as have enabled the newer industrial countries 
of the world to reach their present eminence. 
Unless and until our economic ills, due 
mostly to the presence of the parasitic 
bacillii in the body economic, are removed, 
all attempts to nourish and strengthen the 
system must necessarily prove futile. These 
parasites include no doubt such classes as 
the usurers and middlemen who fleece the 
cultivator. In their case, the solicitous 
vigilance of a popular government coupled 
with co-operative activities and similar 
measures of popular amelioration would go a 
long way in rescuing the victims, but the 
foreign domination of the important depart¬ 
ments of our economic policy is quite a 
different and far more serious matter. 

The positive aids comprise helping the 
people to undertake productive work and 
finding means for enabling them to carry on 
such work. Vocational and technical instruc¬ 
tion on the existing system of secondary 
education is thus of as much importance as 
the devising and encouragement of cottage 
and other small industries, improved methods 
of agriculture, mutual marketing and financing 
through co-operative methods, and the like. 
These must, of course, be preceded by free 
universal primary education, the endeavour 
to free the people from customs and habits 
prejudicial to national progress, and holding 
up the ideal of national patriotic unity and 
international amity. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
economic ills I have mentioned, flow, not 
from the fact that those who dominate the 
more important economic activities are of 
a different race or colour, but because 
the profits of these activities do not 
remain here to fertilize India herself; they 
flow out of the country, causing a drain of 
wealth, the most tragic in the history of the 
world’s subject nations It is probably only 
human that the non-nationals should place 
their own immediate advantage before the 
more permanent interests of the country, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the progres¬ 
sive amemia of the Indian people is due to 


this persistent, though often unconscious, 
bleeding. 

A national economic policy will naturally 
have to devise measures which will prevent 
this bleeding. With banking, shipping, insu¬ 
rance, export and import business down to 
broking everything in the hands of foreigners, 
with every facility to preserve their monopo¬ 
lies, the task of rescuing our people from 
the vicious circle becomes well-nigh impossi¬ 
ble, except by getting rid of the basic 
exploitation. I feel certain that, burdened to 
the breaking point though she be, India will 
not stoop to any unjust or unfair means in 
solving that problem. And I have no hesita¬ 
tion in giving such assurance because of the 
fact that such unfair means would not bo 
expedient. It will suffice to circumscribe, 
by means of legislation, the rights and privi¬ 
leges of non-nationals trading in this country, 
such legislation strictly keeping itself within 
the limits of the accepted juristic and consti¬ 
tutional principles relating to the treatment 
of non-nationals residing in the territory of 
autonomous nations. 

The remedy is to be sought, neither in 
being fearful nor in inspiring fear, but 
only in the larger view which, in 
this case, may serve as the best 
common ground on which contending 
parties can find the basis for an 
honourable settlement. The British trading 
community must, in fairness, acknowledge 
that in no country of the world are traders 
allowed such a free hand as they have 
enjoyed and such as they seek to perpetuate 
in India. They know that in Franco, Jaoan, 
and even in some of the Dominions their 
activities are restricted by legislation designed 
to ensure that in carrying on their normal 
trading activities they may not adversely 
affect the nationals, that is to say, their 
activities are welcomed only on the basis of 
mutual advantage. We would seek to do no 
more and no less than that. We are deter¬ 
mined that those spheres, which accepted 
international law regards as legitimate preserves 
for the nationals of a country, shall remain 
so and that those into which foreign traders 
must be allowed must be subject to the 
usual legitimate restrictions. Thus the coastal 
trade of jute should be reserved for national 
shipping. Foreign banks would have to take 
a licence under proper conditions. Insurance 
companies would be subject to analogous 
legislation ; and foreign companies would be 
brought within the scope of well-devised 
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special legislation. Measures would also be 
required to get lid of the incubus of foreign 
domination over Indian-owned concerns such 
as the jute mills of Calcutta, in which, despite 
the fact that about 70 per cent of the 
shareholders are Indians, a European clique is 
in possession of the management, which openly 
restricts its patronage to its own people and 
has so far kept Indians from an intimate 
knowledge of the working of the industry. 

One would expect that to such measures 
no objection could be taken either on the 
ground of efficacy or equity. But that hope 
* was destroyed by the controversy which 
followed the ill-fated Coastal Reservation Bill 
and by the action of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon in circulat¬ 
ing their letter of July 27, 1929, among the 
members of the British Parliament. In all 
the discussions that have then or since taken 
place, there has been no attempt to show 
what has been confiscated. The Coastal Bill 
seeks to reserve to nationals a sphere of 
trade which international law admits to be a 
national preserve; and even British consti¬ 
tutional lawyers themselves have admitted 
that such legislation is within the competence 
of the Legislative Assembly. There is no 
clause which seeks to confiscate to the 
Indian Government the ships of the 
non-national companies or any of their 
assets. 

Besides, the Coastal Reservation Bill 
is an unfortunate example in that other 
measures would not be so extreme. For it 
stands to reason that banks, insurance 
companies and foreign industrial enterprises 
could not be swept out of the field without 
great detriment to the country itself; and the 
worst that can happen is that theie may be 
imposed on them just those restrictions to 
which they have cheerfully submitted, and 
under which they have even thriven, in other 
countries. No one who knows the Indian 
mentality can honestly say that even a 
Swarajyist Government would choose to tread 
the dangerous and unprofitable path of con¬ 
fiscation of the property of all foreigners in 
India. 

The present agitation started by the British 
trading community in India is due, not to a 
correct appreciation of Swarajyist aims, but 
‘ to the instinctive antipathy of a ruling race 
to an aspiring subject population. The 
economic impact of Swarajyist India on the 
trade and commerce of Great Britain is a 
question which has not received adequate 


attention and study at the hands of expert 
economists. To say that the moment India 
attains Swaraj the channels of British trade 
will be blocked, is to contend that genuine 
trade can subsist only between master and 
slave and that international trade must soon 
become a thing of the past. I will not make 
the facile assertion that an independent, 
united, and prosperous India will be a better 
market for British goods than a congerie of 
impoverished and servile peoples. But I will 
express my confident hope that if an economist 
of the calibre of Prof. J. M. Keynes or Sir 
Josiah Stamp would undertake an enquiry into 
this question and estimate our needs of the 
future and the opportunities they afford to 
British industry, they will doubtless be able 
to find some via media affording an escape, 
for the British people, and their statesmen 
alike, from the shortsighted policy in which 
they have hitherto been floundering with 
regard to this country. In other words, their 
study may well form the basis of what I 
should call a mutually advantageous treaty 
arrangement between India and Britain in 
the matter of reciprocal trade—a treaty 
arrangement which is quite within the realm of 
possibility if by an adequate political gesture 
Britain impresses the imagination and 
captures the heart of India. 

Although the above was written some time 
prior to the publication of the Government 
of India Despatch on the Simon Report, the 
fears I have touched upon are all evident 
in the mind of the Government as expressed 
in that report. Fear of expropriation, unjust 
interference with the rights and privileges of 
European traders in the country appear to 
vitiate any little latitude they would allow to 
Indians in other respects. I am quite certain 
that the Government is largely mistaken in 
their fears and 1 have endeavoured above to 
make this clear. All that Indians ask is that 
they should be given the right to frame the 
economic policy of this country on the ethics 
of internationl commerce which places the 
people of the country first but does not spell 
injustice to others. I do not see why 
a trade convention should not result on this 
basis, embodying safe-guards against the 
following : 

(1) Discriminatory Legislation restricting 
spheres of trado of foreign business men and 
business houses. 

12) Discriminatory legislation of definitely 
spoliatoiy character such as unfair taxation, 
infringement of contractual rights in regard 
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to mines, lands, the business of public 
utility concern, etc., etc. 

As regards (1), the European interests 
must recognize that India lias the same right 
as other nations to apply to her legislation 
all the accepted juristic principles of 

discrimination between national and non¬ 
national. There is no escape from that. 

Even if the national leaders of today agree 
to have their hands tied in this respect, it 
will be of no practical use. 

What is essential is that the limits 

imposed by those principles be not trans¬ 
gressed. An impartial machinery must be 
provided by which foreigners may be enabled 
to settle doubtful points. As the Governor 
or Viceroy is only a representative of 
British interests, his veto does not give the 


assurance of impartiality. An ad hoc tribunal 
consisting, for instance, of two jurists in 
international law, two members of the. 
British judiciary and two of the Indian, may 
be trusted to decide the question and bo 
given the power to declare any particular 
piece of legislation null and void. 

As regards (2), it may be provided that 
if any such interests which are affected 
by new legislation are able to prove in a 
court of law that the new law imposes on 
them a tax-burden which it does not equally 
lay on national concerns of a similar nature 
or in a similar position, or that it infringes 
rights acquired by direct contract with the 
State or other public bodies, the courts may 
declare such legislation null and void. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


INDO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN BUSINESS 

A writer in the Modern Rerietr pointed 
out last month the obstacles to the progress 
of American business in Tndia. That there 
are obstacles cannot be denied but these can 
be easily remedied and a large business 
developed, to the benefit of both countries. 
In this article, we propose to discuss how 
American business can be established in three 
principal lines vi\. % Insurance, Banking and 
Shipping. 

(A) 

Insurance 

Some statistics have recently appeared in 
an insurance journal showing that while life 
business has greatly progressed with Indian 
owned and Indian managed life companies 
and the proportion of Indian and foreign 
business is just half and half; in the general 
assurance business i. e., in marine, fire, 
accident, etc., the Indian share is only 10 p. c. 
and the foreign share is 90 p. c. 

The Indian life companies justly resent 
that foreign gompanies should give higher 
rates of commission and show their large 
reserves and business without showing 
separately the Indian proportion of business 


and reserve. The figures are naturally mislead¬ 
ing and create in the minds of the insurer 
a false sense of security which the Indian 
share of the business may not justify. But 
in view of the fact that 50 p. c. of the life 
insurance business is still with foreign 
companies, -American insurance companies 
who will appoint Indian agents and agree to 
Indian management will get preference of the 
Indian business now going to foreign 
companies, as the British companies arc 
likely to be left severely alone owing to 
political feeling. The success of a German 
company recently opened in India with 
Indian co-operation and joint Indian manage¬ 
ment makes us think that there is considerable 
room for American companies appointing 
Indian agents and accepting Indian manage¬ 
ment and some room even if branches of 
American insurance companies are opened. 
In this line reliable and experienced Indians 
are not wanting as the Indian managed and 
Indian owned companies are making more 
and more headway. 

In the general assurance business 90 p. c. 
business being still in the hands of foreign 
companies, American insurance companies 
have a good chance of establishing them¬ 
selves. As regards life business Indian 
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companies are quite willing to re-insure with 
foreign companies and this is where there 
is enormous scope for American companies. 

(B) 

Banking 

Another important opening for America 
is in banking. There are only two American 
banks in India and one of these does mainly 
a passonger agency work and very little real 
banking. The Indian banks do not get the 
assistance they should from our semi-Go vern- 
ment banks or the British banks. It is an 
♦accepted theory today that banking should 
be international and international assistance 
alone can help to tide over the temporary 
depressions in certain countries which other¬ 
wise tend to affect the whole world’s trade. 
Indian banks can work in co-operation with 
Amerian banks. American banks can also 
help to shift the centre of the more impor¬ 
tant Tndo-American trades from London to 
New York and make direct trading between 
India and America possible. There are too 
many instances of jute going to American 
buyers via London or Glasgow, of tea mainly 
going via London or through English 
channels and of much raw produce from 
Tndia paying double profit and going via 

London owing to want of banking facilities, 
and transport or shipping. 

Only one American bank to finance the 
growing amount of India’s export trade 
with America ! Can it be a matter for sur¬ 
prise that the British banks dictate every¬ 
thing and Americans play second liddle 
to the British even as regard their own 

purchases ? 

As regards imports to India 12 percent.of 
her imports are in American goods and there 
is only one bank to do it with. The bulk 

of American goods therefore come through 
British banks and the result is that the 
distribution is restricted to parties the British 
banks support. The whole of the American 
trade is curbed and cribbed as these British 
banks would naturally restrict credit to 

Indians so that the British trade may not be 
injured. 

British shipping and British banking, 
through the enormous help received from the 
Indian Government in the by-gone days, can 
now decide what particular trades should be 
successful in India. Most of the British 
exchange banks are also, now, with the help 
of the Indian Government, bankers to the 
Governments for such territories which were 


directly or indirectly under India and were 
opened out with Indian troops and Indian 
money. Thus one of our British exchange 
banks is the Government banker for 
Mesopotamia, another the Government 
bankers for Kenya in East Africa, where Indian 
currency once prevailed. Another is run 
under a royal charter. The enormous 
advantages these banks possess over Indian 
indigenous banks who hardly have any 
Government support make for their position 
and credit. Other foreign banks can compete 
on even terms, on the support they possess 
from their own national Governments and 
hence Japanese, Dutch, German, Belgian and 
other foreign banks which are somi-Govern- 
ment banks all do a thriving business in 
India, along with British banks. This is why 
American banking has also a great future in 
India, particularly when India will be recon¬ 
structed under some form of self-government, 
by Indians themselves, and will support inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

(C) 

Shipping 

Finally there can be considerable co¬ 
operation in shipping between India and 
America. As all the world knows, the laws 
of coastal trading in India are not what they 
should be. The British shipping have an 
enormous pull and all Indian and foreign ship¬ 
ping are at the mercy of the British shipping 
interests who have formed a Liners’ Con¬ 
ference. Foreign shipping must join the 
conference or be prepared to tight the largest 
tonnage of this body, who with a system of 
freight rebate and a rate war could kill all 
competition. 

Originally our Government-controlled Port 
Commissioners used to lease out dockyards 
to British companies ; there being none other, 
and this indirectly led to a situation which 
made it impossible for Indian or foreign 
interests to obtain berths except as a favour 
from the British shipping companies. Today 
berths are obtainable as the Port 
Commissioners have enough docks and 
berths but the Liners’ Conference has the 
effect of keeping British monopoly intact. 
No passenger steamer, I am told, can do the 
trip faster than the contracting mail boat 
line, by agreement, between Marseilles and 
Bombay. Their speed has to be regulated 
by agreement before election to membership 
of the Liners’ Conference. 

No liners except a certain line, I am told, 
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can carry passengers between Calcutta and 
Rangoon if they wish to be members of 
the Liners’ Conference. If they are not 
members they find they are not allowed to 
live. The American shipping lines can 
come to an agreement with Indian shipping 
lines for hiring their tonnage. They can 
also join the Indian shipping lines on an 
equitable basis for running passenger 
services and securing mail contract from 
India to all foreign countries, while not 
actively competing in the coastal traffic. 
Indian shipping is not on its legs yet but 
with help and co-operation on a fair and 
equitable basis it can, inspite of outside 
competition, stand on its legs and also 
conduce to an international economic entente . 
There could thus be born a truly Indian 
“market” in the place of the existing dumping 
ground for British goods. 

S. K. S. 

Government of India Despatch on Constitutional 
Reforms. 

With the opening of the Round Table 
Conference in London, an important docu¬ 
ment in the shape of the Government of 
India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State 
on proposals for constitutional reforms has 
been released for publication. As embodying 
the views of the Simla bureaucrats we draw 
the attention of our readers to portions of 
the Despatch in which we of this section 
feel particularly interested. 

As the Government of India view the 
situation, “there is a strong demand among 
those who are stirred by the rising feeling 
of nationalism that India should bo allowed 
to manage her own affairs at the Centre, 
as in the Provinces, and above all, that she 
should have a chance of devising 
and pursuing a national policy in matters 
of finance, commerce and industry, which 
might improve the general economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. In recent years there 
has been an increasing volume of criticism 
directed to the poverty of India and her 
economic backwardness. For these features 
an alien government is held responsible 
There is a widespread belief that the 
economic disabilities of India could be 
removed by a national economic policy, and 
an equally widespread suspicion that the 
interests of India and Great Britain in this 
matter do not coincide and that, 
as long as India’s economic policy is 


controlled by Britain, India will not have a 
fair chance of developing her resources and 
raising the general standard of life of her 
people.” It is consequently believed that 
the removal of a good deal of the discontent 
against the present system of government 
“depends on the possibility of an immediate 
transfer to popular control of the central 
administration of finance, commerce and law 
and order.” 

We thank the Government for this frank 
admission of facts. But then follows the 
usual mentality of distrust and solicitude 
for British interests. 

The Government of India could not find 
any objection, on grounds of principle, to 
the transfer of the Finance and Commerce 
Departments to popular control, but stipulate 
certain reforms and demand compliance with 
certain conditions before such a transfer could 
be considered safe enough. The most 
important of the conditions are four, namely, 
(a) the establishment of a soundly-managed 
Reserve Bank, (b) the transfer of railway 
administration to a semi-independent statutory 
railway authority, (r) the assurance that 
India’s financial credit in foreign money 
markets should be kept intact, implying 
thereby that there would be even no talk 
of repudiation or examination of public 
debts, and that those in foreign countries 
that derive annual incomes from the Indian 
budget, either by way of pensions and 
annuities or interests on investment of 
capital, would be completely secured against 
any pressure of a popular Assembly, and 
(d) devising some effective guarantees and 
statutory safe-guards to the interests of 
British merchants, shipping, and industries 
against unfair discrimination in the pursuit of 
their business in this country without 
restriction. 

It will be noticed that a compliance 
with these conditions would not only be 
practically difficult, if not impossib'e, but 
will be directly opposed to any conception 
of financial autonomy. One is therefore 
inclined to remark that perhaps the Govern¬ 
ment of India wmuld do well to save the 
country from this new joke about transfer 
of financial responsibility. 

Imperial Economic Conference Closes 

The Imperial Economic Conference came 
to a close in the third week of November. 
We had many speeches from the British as- 
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well as Dominions statesmen on the value of 
inter-imperial co-operation, but? few of the 
participating countries evinced any faith in a 
programme of Empire Free Trade. Speeches at 
the final sitting indicate that while the 
conference on the economic side had not 
borne fruits, hopes were entertained for 
greater economic unity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The only tangible 
outcome, of the conference appears to be in 
the report that the overseas delegates reci¬ 
procated the British undertaking by a similar 
agreement not to reduce preference to Biitain 
for three years. The British Government 
undertook to examine carefully the proposal 
for a guaranteed proportion of wheat milled 
in the United Kingdom being of Empire 
origin, and consult in this regard the govern¬ 
ments of the wheat-growing dominions and 
Tndia. 

The economic part of the Conference 
adjourned to meet a year hence, if possible 
in Ottawa, where final decisions on inter¬ 
imperial economic relations will be taken. 

Imperial Bank Rate Raised 

Contrary to all calculations of the 
market the Imperial Bank rate has been raised 


from 5 to 6 per cent on the 20th November 
last. The published statement affords no 
explanation whatsoever for this rise. Cash 
and cash percentage have in fact increased, 
and loans and cash credits have decreased, 
trade demand having had a falling off. 

Perhaps the reasons are to be sought 

elsewhere. Government had received fairly 
large demand for Reverse Councils for a few 
days prior to the raising of the rate, and in 
fact was compelled to sell nearly £ .*>00,000 
worth of bills. This made the Government 
nervous about the state of the money market, 
and particularly of the Is. fid. ratio, for the 
maintenance of which they were prepared to 
stake all. To prevent any slackness creeping 
in the money market they resorted to a 

further contraction of currency to the extent 
of Rs. 5 crores. This brings up the total 

doflation of currency during the present 

financial year to Rs. 29 crores, and since the 
last budget statement to Rs. 37 crores. The 
forced march of the bank rate seems to be 
due to the dire necessity of tightening up the 
money market. How long will such jugglery 
continue ? 

NaTJNAKSIIV S\NYATi 







By BENARSTDAS CHATURVEDT 


Indians in Tobago Island 

A correspondent writes from Tobago, South 
America :— 

The Island of Tobago, is about llG’a squares 
miles, and is about 21 miles from Trinidad of 
which it is a ward. 

There are not more than 50 East Indians on 
the Island, of whom there are two landed proprie¬ 
tors, the others are engaged as labourers and 
peculiars, while some are working as watchmen on the 
estates of the large proprietors, who are Europeans. 

The economic condition of the Indians is the 
same as that of other inhabitants of the colony. 
There are no restrictions as to the exercise of 
their religions or political rights and the schools 
are open to their children under the same conditions 
as apply to the‘children of the other inhabitants. 
The social conditions are what the Indians make, 
and there is no interference by the government 
with their mode of living. 

1 have been resident in this island for the past 
fourteen years and as to the administration of 
the laws and the dispensing of justice L am 
positive in stating that there is nothing left to be 
desired. I cannot state any instance of deserimi- 
nation or discourtesy on account of my nationality. 

I have received nothing but fair treatment in 
all public, meetings or on other occasions from the 
Euroi cans or their descendants in this island. 

East Indians have never settled in numbers in 
Tobago though it has been desired by those in 
authority, as the East Indians make good colonists. 
They improve any land they touch on account of 
their thrift and industry. 


'An Indian Magistrate in British Guiana. 

We congratulate Mr. Veerswamy on his 
appointment as a permanent magistrate in 
British Guiana. For some years past h6 has 
been officiating as a magistrate temporarily 
but now the government of British Guiana 
have recognized his worth and given him a 
permanent job. His appointment has been 
welcomed by all sections of people in that 
["colony. 


Mr. Veerswamy 

The Indian Labour Problem in Malaya 

An esteemed correspondent writes : 

To-day the Indian labour problem in 
Malaya has reached a critical stage. In point 
of fact it has reached such a state as requires 
the immediate attention on the part of the 
Indian public and the Government of India. 
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Malaya entirely depends upon India for 
her labour supply for employment in rubber 
estates, and in order to get a regular number 
of labourers periodically the Government of 
Malaya has entered into a sort of contract 
with the planters since a long time past. 
Thus, the Malayan governemut assists the 
emigration of Indians to Malaya through 
agents known as the “Kanganis”, who' wander 
from village to village in S >uth India coaxing 
the ignorant masses to emigrate These Kanganis 
often give misleading accounts of rosy condi¬ 
tions in Malaya and not a small number of 
Indians—both men and women—-who are thus 
trapped, are shipped to Malaya every w r eek. 
In fact the number of such emigrants ranges 
from several hundreds to thousands, week 
after week. 

From the time these labourers set foot on 
Malayan soil they begin to . feel the local 
conditions entirely different from what they 
have been told at homo by the “Kanganis.” 
Nevertheless, they are obliged to stay in the 
country for some time and after a few years 
stay they return home in the same condition 
as they arrived, if not worse. * This is the 
position of the majority of Indian labourers 
who arrive in Malaya. 

Firstly, the Indian labourer in Malaya is 
not well paid. His wages are low though the 
cost of living remains high. He takes to such 
practices as drinking toddy after arrival in 
the country and toddy drinking has ruined 
a large number of these immigrants com¬ 
pletely. The result is, many of them die and 
even those who return, do so with a repen¬ 
ting heart for having come so far apparently 
to gain nothing. 

How long will this sort of affairs continue ? 
When is the Indian labourer in Malaya going 
to receive tolerable conditions of life that are 
offered to the labourers of other nationalities 
in the country ? I believe that the remedy 
lies with the Government of India. 

From 1st August this year the Indian Immi¬ 
gration Committee of Malaya which is com¬ 
posed mostly of European planters and 
officials with only two Indians has suspended 
immigration of Indian labourers for six 

months and we are told that, that is 

because the country is in the throes 

of a trade slump. We are further 
told that they can come back when the 
country enters an era of prosperity but 
when—we do not know. These “come in” and 
“get out” orders are issued by the Indian 
Immigration Committee at whose mercies 
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depend the lot of some lakhs of Indians in 
the Malaya Peninsula. 

Apart from the stoppage of Immigration, 
the wages of Indian labourers already in 
service were also cut. The labourers’ wages 
have been cut by 20 per cent since the 
Indian Immigration Committee came to that 
decision recently. Their employers n*w say 
“Take these reduced wages or leave our 
services and starve” 

These wage cuts, we are told, would 
amount to a measure of economy which the 
employers of Iadian labour arc obliged to 
effect in order to copo with the trade 
depression in the country. But, never for 
a moment does the question of economy arise 
with regard t) the fat salaries of European 
planters ! After all, where on earth is the 
absence of trade depression ? The world as 
a whole suffers from trade adversities and 
perhaps in Malaya they have just begun. 
However, the medium of economy as it struck 
tne Malayan “experts” was to deprivo the 
poor Indian labourer of one-iifth of his 
pittance. 

One question might be asked in this 
connection. It is, what tho Dutch East 
Indies have done in the matter of wages 
paid to employees in rubber plantations. 
Have they cut wages? So far as I am 
aware they have not rushed to such quick 
decisions like the “experts” in Malaya. 
Neither has Ceylon, wnich also grows some 
rubber trees, done anything in the way of 
cutting the labourer’s wages. 

Until 1928, the wago conditions of Indian 
labourers were of a very poor order and in 
that year a new lagislation came into force. 
An ablo bodied labourer became entitled to 
receive a standard wage of fifty cents for a 
male (i.e. about 13 annas) and forty cents for 
a female labourer (i. e., about ten annas). This 
legislation was the outcome of the strenuous 
efforts of Rao Saheb Subbayya Naidu, the 
retired Agent of the Government of India ill 
Malaya, Even that wage system was quite 
inadequate when compared with the high 
cost of living the labourer has to face in 
Malaya. However, the Indians were satisfied 
because they thought that half a loaf was 
better than a quarter and now even that is 
denied by the 20 per cent cut recently. 

When the Indian Immigration Committee 
had before it the question, of cutting the 
labourer’s wages, practically all the members 
of that body ’vvere in favour of it and in 
fact the Committee would have passed the? 
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too 

motion unanimously but for the vote of 
that patriotic Indian Dr. N. K. Menon. 

In the Committee Dr. Menon in opposing 
the motion to reduce the wages stated that 
“fifty and forty cents were the least wages 
with which the Indian labourer could satisfy 
his animal needs.” He was opposed to any 
reduction in the standard wages. 

In this connection Rao Saheb Subbyya 
Naidu, the then Indian Agent did his best to 
save the Indian labourer from being deprived 
of his bread, also the weekly organ 
of Indians, the now defunct Indian Pioneer. 
Inspite of all the efforts put up by Indians 
the wage reduction was brought into effect. 

I wonder if the high officials of the 
Government of India know any thing of this 
state of aflairs. They should not forget 
that it is they who are really responsible 
for the sufferings of Indian labourers in 
Malaya, because it is the Indian Government 
that permits recruitment. 

The immediate remedy to improve condi¬ 
tions of Indian labourers in Malaya, I would 
like to suggest, is this that the Government of 
India must insist on the payment of a living 
wage for emigrants—an amount that would 
be sufficient for their living together with a 
wife and two children. At present if the 
wife did not work, the husband can hardly 
pull on with his wages. 

Indians Overseas and Indian constitution 

An eminent countryman of ours writes 
from Geneva : 

I wonder if you could make an investigation as 
to the attitude of overseas Indians to the future 
problem of the Indian constitution. 1 was very 
much interested when I visited Japan and was the 
guest at Kobe of somo members of the Indian 
community, to find how very far the indepen¬ 
dence movement had gone, at any rate sentimen¬ 
tally. On an enquiry l found that Indian merchants 
have particular difficulties (at least these difficulties 
were alleged),, in trade because of the lack of 
banking and shipping facilities which other national¬ 
ities seemed to enjoy. Japanese trade is invariably 
supported by their banks and shipping companies, 
so also is British trade, but I was informed that 
British banks and shipping companies, were very 
reluctant to give Indian traders any facilities. 
Furthermore. .1 was told that there are difficulties 
with the British consulates. Of course 1 was not 
myself. able to investigate. this. I am merely 
expressing to you the impressions that I received. 

Whatever our view may be with regard to the 
Round Table Conference, I regret that the princi¬ 
ple was not recognized that Indians overseas ought 
definitely to have been represented. More and more 
they are forming an important community ” 


Indians in Africa - the attitude of the 
Government of India 

The reply of Sir Fazle Hussein, Member 
in charge of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, to Mr. S. A. Waiz of the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of 
Bombay shows clearly that the Government 
of India is keeping a close watch on the 
problems of our people in Africa. So far 
as the question of principles is considered 
there is not much difference between the 
views of the Government of India and those 
of the Indian public but when the time for 
action comes we find the Government halting 
and hesitating. Here are some pious senti¬ 
ments of the Government of India : 

“Though our task of safeguarding the interests 
of Indians overseas is one of very great difficulty 
and delicacy, it is one on which as a rule not only 
Indian opinion is united, but on which Indian 
public opinion is reflected in the views the. Govern¬ 
ment of India formulate. Your Association may 
rest assured of our continued vigilance and of our 
determination to do all we can to promote the 
interests of Indians overseas.” 

It must be admitted that on several occas- 
sions the Government of India has tried to 
follow the lead given by public opinion 
on this subject but many instances can be 
given here—for example the suppression of 
the Report of the Fiji Deputation, and the 
appointment of Mr. Sastri’s successor in 
South Africa—where the Government of India 
have paid no heed to Indian public 

opinion. Whenever there is any danger of 
wounding the susceptibilities of the colonial 
governments, the India Government, being 

only a subordinate branch of the Imperial 
Government, hesitates to take any decisive 

step. Even in such cases as that of the 
“Sutlej’’ tragedy, which was responsible for the 
death of nearly 70 Indians, the India Govern¬ 
ment failed to do its duty. It is not 

the fault of the members in charge of this 
subject. The real fact is that the subordinate 
status of the India Government makes it 
impossible for it to speak out^ its mind 
fully. Sir Fazle Hussein may feel astonished’ 
and ‘horrified’ at some of the sentiments of 
I)r. Malan but ho cannot afford to utter a 
warning to the South African authorities that 
the Indian Government may after all be forced 
to have recourse to retaliatory measures. 
Such a warning can only be given by those 
who are' masters in their own country. 
So the whole question comes again to the 
central point i.e. the attainment of Swarajya, 
without which we can never properly protect 
the interests of Indians at home or abroad. 




Satyagraha and the Cat 

ITis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India and some provincial 
Governors have, more than once, declared 
their belief in the inevitability of Satyagraha , 
which is called ‘civil disobedient' in official 
parlance, leading to violence (whether on 
the part of the people or on the part of 
the police in the shape of the use of that 
indeterminate quantity bureaucratically 
culled ‘minimum force’, being always left 
unsaid). Tt is, therefore, probable that, 
though its protagonist Mahatma Gandhi and 
lus co-workers believe that, like himself, 
Satyagraha is a true Vaishnava and a 
frugivorous and herbivorous being, British 
officialdom professes to believe that it is 
an animal of the feline species, of which 
the most familiar specimen is the cat. 
According to the English adage, a cat has 
nine lives. Ergo, the Satyagraha cat must 
also have nine lives. Hence, to kill its 
nine lives, nine Ordinances must be promul¬ 
gated and put in force. If, however, these 
nine Ordinances fail to kill that perpetually 
weakening but never dying animal yclept 
the civil disobedience movement if addi¬ 
tional measures, styled Ordinance or Law, be 
required to give it the coup (le grace , it 
would be proved that it was not a ferocious 
feline creature. But it is not to be expected 
that even such demonstration would shake 
the bureaucrat’s faith in his infallibility. 


‘1ndia-in-Bondage’’-o-phobia 

On the 17th September last, the United 
States Post Office addressed the following 
letter to the American publishers of Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland’s book, named India in 
Bondage : 

Gentlemen: 

For your information and guidance there is 
quoted below a communication received from the 
Postal Administration of British India, vix : 


U I am directed to inform you that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have prohibited the importation 
into British India of any copy of tho book by 
J. T. Sunderland “India in Bondage, Her Wight 
to Freedom 5 ’ published by the Lowis Copeland, 
New York, United States ot America, or any 
translation, reprint or other document containing 
substantial reproductions of the matter contained 
in that hook.” 

Sincerely Yours,— 


Rabindranath Tagore and the Indian Freedom 
Movement 

Unity of Chicago, October 27, 1930, quotes 
at the top of its first page the following from 
Tagore's Gtitanjati : 

A Prayer for India—a xn add Countries ! 

Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead liahit; 

Whore the mind is led forward by Thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake. 

A highly misleading report of an inter¬ 
view with the Poet having appeared in the 
New York Times, ho sent tho following 
contradiction to that paper : 

To the Editor of The New York Times : 

I cannot allow to remain uncontradicted some 
mis-statements of my view about the present Indian 
problem in the report of the interview with me 
which has appeared in your paper of this morning’s 
issue. Let it bo definitely known that, according 
to me, it is the opportunity for self-government 
itself which gives training for self-government, 
and not foreign subjection, and that an appearance 
of peace superficially maintained from outside can 
never lead to real peace, which t can only be 
attained through an inevitable period of suffering 
and struggle. 

The Editor of Unity interprets and assigns 
the Poet’s place in the freedom movement as 
follows : 
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The arrival in this country of Rabindranath 
Tagore, India’s gr^at poet, and one of the great 
poets of the modem world, h an occasion of 
impressive significance. He comes here at a 
moment when his native land is in the throes of 
revolt against the British crown Of this move¬ 
ment for independence, long maturing in the heart 
of the Indian penplo, Tagore is one of the most 
important and influential leaders, lie shams with 
Gandhi that predominance of intellectual and 
spiritual authority which has united India in 
aspiration and sacrifice, and lifted the nation to 
sudden consciousness of its high destiny. Tagore 
is different from Gandhi—as different as Erasmus 
was different from Luther, lie is no politician ; 
lie could not touch the great masses of the people 
and rally them to revolution ; lie would not have 
marched to Dandi, and sought arrest and imprison¬ 
ment in an English jail. Tagore does other things 
which Gandhi Cannot, do. He distills the spiritual 
genius of his people in a literature which has 
won the attention and reverence of all the world. 
He sings songs of love and liberty which find 
their way into the hearts of even the lowliest of 
Indians, and conjure there the dreams of a free 
and happy land. He roots deep in his native soil 
a system of higher education destined to produce 
teachers who, in duo course of time, will turn the 
illiteracy of the Indian masses into culture and 
enlightenment. Today, in his world tour, he 
moves fr« m country to country, an exalted 
symbol of India’s integrity of soul, and an eloquent 
arnba-sador of her cause of freedom. When 
Washington was Jangmshing at Valley Forgo, 
Benjamin Franklin crossed the seas to Baris on a 
mission of goodwill to France. Franklin’s work, 
quite as much as Washington's, won independence 
for America. So. while Gandhi lies in his prison 
cell at home, Rabindranath Tagore journeys in his 
old age to England, Russia, France, and the 
United States. What can the noble presence of 
this man not do to win sympathy and support 
for his hard-pressed countrymen ! 


The Revelations of Life 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Bose 
Institute Sir J. C. Bose gave an account of 
his discoveries beginning with the response 
of inorganic matter in 1900 to the unity of 
physiological mechanism in plant and animal. 
In the course of his lecture he emphasized 
the fact that nothing could have more effec¬ 
tively paralysed advance of knowledge of the 
underlying mechanism of life as the supposi¬ 
tion that this is quite different, in the two 
kingdoms. The perpetuation of this error 
has been due to: (1) narrow specialization that 
kept the advanced study of plant and animal 
physiology separate in Western and Indian 
universities, resulting in losing sight of the 
true significance of kindred phenomena; 
(2) the want of sufficiently sensitive methods 
of record of vital reactions, a defect which 


has been overcome by the invention and 
construction of super-sensitive instruments 
in the Institute ; but the gravest error has 
been due to <3 concentrating attention on 
form and neglecting the far more important 
function of the organ. It is admitted that 
plants have digestive organs inasmuch as 
they dissolve and absorb organic substances 
such as captured flies, in spite of the fact 
that the forms of the digestive organs are 
different in plant and animal. In the same 
way the tissue which exhibits rapid contrac¬ 
tion is a ‘muscle,’ bo it in plant or animal. 
Even ordinary plants are found to exhibit 
contraction under stimulation. Again, the 
particular strand in the animal or plant 
which carries the invisible impulse of ex¬ 
citation and produces movement at a distance 
is the ‘conducting nerve.’ In extension of 
his previous results a very large number of 
plants has been found by his scholars to 
conduct excitatory impulse to a distance 
analogous in every way to the nervous 
impulse in the animal. The conduction of 
the impulses, moreover, is temporarily or 
permanently arrested by various physiological 
blocks which are found effective iu arresting 
the nervous impulse in the animal. In 
regard to the possession of rhythmic pulsa¬ 
tion, supposed to be confined only to animals, 
such activity has been discovered in Cajantts 
and other plants. 

Successful repetition of these experiments 
requires acquaintance with the technique of 
the new methods of investigation. Hans 
M- liscli of Vienna, and L. N. Rao, the plant- 
physiologist specially deputed to the Bose 
Institute by the University of Mysore, had 
not the slightest difficulty in successfully 
repeating the fundamental experiments on 
which the unity of physiological mechanism 
in plant and animal is based. Those obsessed 
by the old erroneous theory may have 
misgivings that the obvious interpretation of 
the fully established new facts are opposed 
to orthodox priuicples. But in progressive 
knowledge there cannot bo any dogmatic 
principle constituting an unalterable standard 
of orthodoxy. The new facts and their inter¬ 
pretations are fully in accord with the 
principles of physiology in general, the ten¬ 
dency of which, following the recent 
discoveries, is towards increasing recognition 
of essential similarity of the vital processes 
in animals and plants. 

A totally new line of investigation was 
initiated in detecting and recording the 
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invisible internal changes induced in 
consequence of changes in the environment. 
Two batches of similar Mimosa plants were 
grown, one in the open and the other in a 
semi-shaded green house ; the excitability of 
the plant grown m the open 
was four times greater, it 
was far more alert and 
reacted to stimulation three 
times more quickly, and finally* 
the speed of its nervous 
impulse was three and a half 
times greater. The invisible 
internal changes can thus be 
revealed by the new method 
of investigation. 

The investigations puisued 
in the Institute establish the 
important generalization of the 
unity of physiological mecha¬ 
nism in all life. For, as in 
the animal, so in the plant, 
there is similar contractile 
movement in response to 
stimulus, similar cell-to-cell 
propagation of pulsatory move¬ 
ment, similar circulation of 
fluid by pumping action and 
similar nervous mechanism for 
the transmission of excitation. 


“I found these plain Russian people crowding 
concert-i alls and museums, theatres, and all 
centres of cultural life. What has been done in 
Russia dur ng the last eight or ten years past 
seems to us of India nothing short of a stupendous 
miracle. 



The supreme importance of the 
study of simple plant organi¬ 
zation lies in the fact that by its means 
it would be possible to solve many perplexing 
problems in the far more complex animal life. 


Tagore’s Interest in Russia Educational 

“Rabindranath Tagore may be sixty-nine 
years old, but his clear smooth skin, his piercing 
brown eyes, and his nervous litho hands belie 
such an age. 

“Standing six feet and over, the long blue robe 
that reaches his soft-slippered feet gives him the 
appearanco of a mountain peak, snow-covercd with 
long falling hair.” 

That is The Literary Digest's pen-picture 
of Rabindranath Tagore in America It 
observes th*t “Politics and economics are 
not in his line ; education and faith are his 
panacea for a troubled world.” Interviewed on 
his arrival for the New York American , he 
is quoted as saying : 

“Russia ha9 wrought a miracle. 

. 'I went to Moscow, and found that the sort of 
instruction that the Russian peasants and workers 
receive does not make them merely factory hands, 
but develops them culturally. 


Tagore among Russian Children at the Kinginia 
Home, in Moscow 

“Tinder the Czar, the Russian masses were 
as ignorant and stupid as tho masses of India 
are to-day. Jn India only 7 per cent, of the people 
are even nom nally literate, not educated, just 
literate. Russia was no better ten years ago. 

“Rut now I was vastly impressed by the spread 
of literacy and elements of true culture, the love 
forboauty, among the humblest Russians. 

“Formerly, racial and religious conflicts were 
common in Russia as they are in India up to this 
day. Now, in Russia, all these conflicts have 
disappeared. Jew's, Armenians, Christians, and 
Moslems have learned to co-operate. 

“Of course, # the Russian authorities use their 
educational institutions as a means to propagate their 
own economic and political doctrines. But with 
those view's I have no concern. I shall not pass 
judgment upon economic teachings of anybody, 
since that is not my field. 

“It is the Russian method of enlightening the 
people that interests me. 

“Russians are not believers in old theologies. 

“Service of mankind might be their religion.” 

According to the New York Herald 
Tribune , one interviewer suggested that u the 
mass education in Russia might be conducted 
for the purpose of propaganda and to 
influence their own people toward a certain 
system of government.” But “Tagore was 
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not to be concerned with such an idea.” 
To him, and to his countrymen in general, 
such propaganda cannot appear as very novel 
and peculiar ; for, in India the British Govern¬ 
ment adopts such propagandist methods 
through such school text-books as England’s 
Work in India.” “The Citizen of India,” and 
through Empire Day celebrations in schools. 
So Tagore replied : 

“Of course, they have their own propaganda, 
but iliat is quite natural. What must be realized is 
that there is a general interest in education. My 
object was to see the instruments used in their 
work. 

“Their education is not entirely materialistic. 

“They are not merely making peasants into 
factory workers. 

"Creative art is thriving in Russia. The theatres 
are crowded with people who ten years ago had 
no opportunity to enter them. For the first time 
the lower classes have been able to take advantage 
of what the theatres and the opera oiler them.” 

The western world has lost its faith, lie declares, 
but its scepticism seems to him only temporary. 
Just now “its balance is somewhere lost, and the 
people are trying to get it back.” 

Quoted by S. J. Woolf in the New York Times, 
he affirms his belief that 

“Those peasants in Russia to-day with their 
education and self-respect realize more fully than 
the downtrodden, illiterate serf of a Czarist regime 
that the multitude which moves in this ever-moving 
world is permeated by one Supreme Truth.” 

Repression in Midnapur District 

In some previous issues wo have given 
extracts from the reports made by a reliable 



A paddy granary at Gokulnagar 
alleged to have been burnt by the police 

non-official enquiry committee after taking 
down evidence on the spot relating to the 
alleged violent methods used by the police 
to repres tiwatyagraha in the Midnapur district 
in Bengal. We have since been supplied 


with a good many photographs of wounded 
men and houses devastated, etc., in corro¬ 
boration of those alleged police methods. We 
refrain from reproducing the photographs of 
wounded persons; as everywhere the official 



A family of Chapalia 

rendered Homeless as the result of alleged 
police assault on villagers in consequence 
of which five men were alleged to 
have been drowned 

explanation of such casualties is that the 
people took the offensive first and the police 
used ‘minimum force’ in self-defence, or that 
the police used ‘minimum force’ to disperse 
an unlawful, threatening or riotous crowd, 
and therefore, such casualties cannot be 
helped. The popular version is usually quite 
different and is the one believed in by our 
countrymen, and it is only an independent and 
impartial enquiry which can determine 
whether the official or the popular accounts are 
substantially true. But, the alleged ‘casualties’ 
to dwelling houses, granaries, etc., stand on 
a different footing. We have received a good 
many photographs of such houses, etc., looted, 
laid in ruins or burnt down ; and it has been 
alleged that the police were responsible for 
such devastation. We reproduce only a few. 
Regarding these pictures, one may believe 
that either they are forgeries or they are 
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A house at Raichak 

alleged to’have been burnt by the police 


Another house at Raichak 
alleged to have been burnt by the police 

as has been alleged, the police did this work 
of destruction. If so, what could have been 
their motive or justification for using 
‘minimum’ or maximum or any force at all 
against dwellings, granaries, etc., as these 
stiuctures do not indulge in rioting or^form 
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living and sentienl rherabers of unlawful 
assemblies. 

We think it is necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to enquire into these matters and issue 
a communique definitely stating whether any 
such damage as alleged was or was not done 
to inanimate movable and immovable 
property ; and if such damage was done, who 
did it and why. The alleged shooting or 
beating of such sentient beings as the 
human inhabitants of some villages, sometimes 
resulting in their death, should also be 
enquired into. 



A house at Ismail Chak 
alleged to have been burnt by the police 

Governments in all countries may choose 
either to carry pub ic opinion with them in 
their work of governance or to rule by force. 
Such choice lies before the British Govern¬ 
ment in India, too. If it desires, as it 
professes to do, to convince the public that 
its methods are just, reasonable and necessary, 
it should take note of all allegations—at least 
of nil serious allegations—against its human 
instruments and tell the people in detail 
what it thinks of them. In such matters 
silence has no chance of being interpreted as 
silent contempt. 

“Forgeries That Have Made History” 

Mr P. W. Wilson, a former member of 
the British Parliament, has contributed to 
Current History for November an article on 
“Forgeries that have made history.” He 
goes back even to the centuries before the 
Middle Ages for examples. He does not 
spare Britain. But, nevertheless, he does 
not quote any example from British-Indian 
history—Clive’s or any later one. 


Labour Legislation in India 

Dr. Rajani Kanta Das of Geneva ha^ 
contributed an article on labour legislation 
in India to the International Labour Review , 
which is the organ of the International 
Labour Office, League of Nations. In it he 
indicates rhe nature of India’s outstanding 
labour problems. These may be classified 
under two headings, namely, the legislative 
aud the constitutional. The legislative 
problems relate to the adoption of regulative 
measures with a view to : 

(1) consolidating # divergent provisions of 
different labour Acts in various industries ; 

(2) extending the scope of the law to a larger 
number of industries and to a larger class of 
workers ; 

(M) improving labour laws in the light of the 
higher needs of the workers and in conformity 
with the rising sense of social justice. 

The constitutional problems are more com¬ 
plicated. Those who are now busy in 
London with questions of Indian provin¬ 
cial autonomy, federation, etc., ought to 
attend to these labour problems also. Dr. 
Rajani Kanta Das observes : 

While, under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organiza'ion, most countries are b°ing 
brought under more or less unif rrn labour legisla¬ 
tion, the different Provinces and States of India, 
which form a geographical, cultural, *nd industrial 
unit, cannot be guided by different industrial 
policies and systems of labour legislation without 
giving rise to provincial and regional rivalry and 
hindering the social and industrial progress of the 
whole country. It is essential for India to have 
more or less uniform labour legislation, which can 
be brought about only by creating an institution 
for the enactment of social legislation of national 
and international importance. For this purpose 
there is a need for readjusting the relations : 

(1) Between the Central and the local Govern¬ 
ments. There is not only a growing tendency to 
relegate some of the legislative measures to the 
local Governments, c.ij. y legislation for maternity 
benefits and welfare work, but also a definite move 
to assign the residual power of the State to the 
Provinces in the scheme for the proposed Indian 
Federation. If this is carried out, there is likely 
to giow up a situation in which the proposed 
Federal Government will not, and may not, under¬ 
take legislation for regulating social ana labour 
conditions for the whole of British India. 

1 2) Between the British Provinces and the Indian 
States. The labour laws of the various States differ 
not only from those of the British Provinces but 
also from one another in the States themselves, 
Commercial and industrial rivalry has already 
grown up between the Provinces and States, and 
this will in all probability incr. ase as industrializa¬ 
tion progresses. It has already been pointed out 
that because of their constitutional pos tion the 
States cannot be directly brought under the scope 
of the Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference. Moreover, under 
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the present Constitution of the Indian Empire, they 
cannot be subjected to labour legislation enacted by 
the Government of India. A way must therefore 
be found to unify the labour legislations in both 
the Provinces and the States. Whether that is to 
be done by creating a Council for Greater India, 
containing representatives of the States and of the 
Provinces, as suggested by the Simon Commission, 
is a question that can be decided only by the next 
•Constitutional Reform. 

It is very incongruous that, while British 
Government policy enables some Indian 
ruling prince or other every year to pose 
at Geneva as a delegate of India to the 
League of Nations Assembly meetings, these 
princes themselves are not obliged to 
conform to any of the decisions or conven¬ 
tions of the League. 

From his long residence in the United 
States of America Dr. Rajani Kanta Das is 
able to perceive what difficulties may arise 
from the relegation of some kinds of labour 
legislation to provincial governments. Says 
he : 

The relegation of legislative measures, such as 
those on maternity benefit and welfare, to the 
local Governments is a dangerous precedent, inas¬ 
much as it is liable to create regional rivalry. The 
Government of India fully realized the pernicious 
effect of such a procedure as early as 1881, when 
it passed the first Factory Act for the whole of 
India, instead of for the Presidency of Bombay 
alone, where the necessity of such legislation arose. 
Moreover, once the precedent is established, the 
Central Government may find itself helpless to 
enact legislative measures of such a nature, when 
the need may arise. One must remember the 
difficulty of the Federal Government of the United 
States, which could not applv its child labour 
legislation to the States without violating its own 
Constitution. In India, as in the case of Great 
Britain, precedents may prove as obstructive as the 
^written Constitution in the United States. 


“Mahatma Gandhi: His own Story” 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has rendered good 
•service to all the world and India by 
presenting to the public an abridged edition 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography under 
the title, “Mahatma Gandhi: His own Story” 
4George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 12$. 6 d.). 
.Many Indians there are who know every 
detail of his life, and educated Indians in 
^general know the most important facts 
relating to his public career. But even to 
his most devoted followers, a perusal of Mr. 
Andrew’s book will be a joy and an 
inspiration; while to those of his countrymen 
who are unfortunately very busy, this 
.abridged biography of the Mahatma will be 
4 boon*. 

^ 9-14 


As for members of the British race, 
most of whom are unhappily pitted 
against the national aspirations of India, 
they ought to thank Mr. Andrews for 
enabling them to know within a reasonably 
brief compass the kind of ‘foeman’ they have 
to deal with in Mohandas Kararachand 
Gandhi. 


“India and the Simon Report” 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has published through 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
another useful and timely book, viz., that on 
“India and the Simon Report” (3$.). It is 
not intended to deal with the technical 
political details of the Simon Report, “but 
rather to consider the causes of the resent¬ 
ment in India today against Great Britain 
which have led up to the present dead-lock. 
For this resentment exists very widely among 
the educated classes, and it is growing 
deeper.” As we do not know every educated 
man in India, we cannot dogmatically assert 
that any kind of feeling against Great Britain 
is universal; but our impression is that it is 
all but universal. And this feeling is not 
confined to the educated classes, as Mr. 
Andrews would seem to imply. It exists 
among the uneducated, the illiterate masses, 
too, to a very great extent. The number of 
those who among the educated and the 
uneducated silently cherish high national 
aspirations and hopes is very large. But 
even among those who have suffered for 
satyagraha, the number of the illiterate is by 
no means negligible. We do not mean to 
suggest that Mr. Andrews is not aware of 
this fact. We want only to make the situation 
quite clear. 

Mr. Andrews proceeds to say in his 
preface : 

“The Commissioners have done painstaking 
work, but they have failed to meet Indian public 
opinion on its most sensitive side. The main 
reason for this lies in their not clearly appreciat¬ 
ing what the National Movement has already 
accomplished under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi. For the awakening of the masses under 
his leadership has brought about a new India 
which is seeking by its own inner urge to find 
self-expression. It can never be forced back into 
an outworn and discarded mould. To fail to deal 
adequately with such a national upheaval as this, 
affecting millions of human lives, is almost like 
acting the play of Hamlet with the, character of 
Hamlet left out. For, now at last, this new force 
is coming in like a flood, not only in Iodia but Mi 
over Asia; and those who fail to reckon with it 
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are like children building castles on the sand 
which will be washed away by the next tide.” 

Like the practical man that Mr. Andrews 
is, he naturally and justifiably lays stress on 
the "resentment’ felt by Indians and their 
‘most sensitive side’. But supposing Indians 
had become too dehumanized to feel any 
resentment and had lost all national sensitive¬ 
ness, there would still have been room for 
the promotion of a freedom movement in 
India by humanitarians in India and abroad. 

Mr. Andrews closes his well-written book 
with a paragraph which is instinct with the 
spirit which pervades the work : 

On the moral plane, the Indian national 
volunteer* have already risen to great heights. 
They have displayed an amazing inoral fortitude. 
Surely the true meeting of East, and West can be 
brought about on that plane ! The often misquoted 
lines about the twain never meeting have this 
proviso added, that where two strong men meet 
Face to face there is neither East nor West, but 
only a common humanity and a common respect 
for each other. The poet wrote those lines of his 
about physical strength ; and it is quite easy for 
the Englishman and the Pathan to respect that 
kind of courage. But what is needed from either 
side now is to respect a moral courage that 
requires far greater nerve than mere physical 
prowess. If the Englishman is able to show the 
moral courage of meekness and humility ; if the 
Indian is able to show t‘»e moral courage of high 
fortitude and manly suffering without striking a 
blow; then by rising to such heights as these, a 
higher friendship uny be engendered. It will not 
be the old patronizing friendship of the nineteenth 
century, but the equal friendship of the twentieth. 
It will mean that rare brotherhood and sisterhood 
which Walt Wh.tman has called “the dear love of 
comrades.” 

“Partnership” Indeed ! 

The Government of India’s despatch 
on the Simon Report has several 
times used the expression “effective 
partnership between the British Parliament 
and the Indian Legislature.” When the 
reader has read this note to the end he 
will perceive that the kind of partnership 
which Lord IrAin’s Government has in view 
would be very effective indeed for safe¬ 
guarding British imperialistic interests but 
would not mean self-government or equality 
of status for India Under the arrangements 
proposed, one partner is to be clearly 
subordinate to and at the mercy of the other, 
having no ultimate powers of any kind in 
aay matter. This will be evident when one 
knows that the paramount partner is v to 
reserve to himself powers to intervene * as 
regards the following matters : 


Administration of the subjects entrusted 
to the Secretary of State; defence of India 
against external aggression ; imperial interests, 
including foreign affairs; questions arising 
between India and other parts of the British 
Empire; international obligations, or any 
obligation arising from an arrangement within 
the Empire to which ‘ India is a party or 
which is otherwise binding on India; conditions 
of internal security; financial stability and 
credit of India, and fulfilment of existing 
obligations ; protection of minorities ; avoidance 
of unfair economic and commercial discrimina¬ 
tion ; rights of the Services recruited by the 
Secretary of State ; and maintenance of the 
constitution. 

Wo should like to know the name of the 
most moderate of Moderate Indian politicians 
who would support a constitution based on 
this sort of queer so-called partnership. The 
men who could propose such a constitution 
must have had a great contempt for the 
intelligence of politically-minded Indians and 
a greater disbelief in their power to win self- 
rule, if those officials thought such a scheme 
would pass muster. 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette Annual 

The sixth anniversary numberof The Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette is a creditable production. 
Its contents and get-up are alike commend¬ 
able. Mr. Amal Chandra Home, who has been 
editor of this weekly from its foundation, 
is to be congratulated on his power of main¬ 
taining his journal on a high level. 


Unitary and Federal States 

As there is much talk at present about 
“Unitary” and “Federal” States, perhaps 
without accurate knowledge of what the 
terms exa tly mean, Mrs. Annie Besant has 
printed in New India the following passages 
relating to them, taken from the 14th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and sent to 
her by Mr. Jinarajadasa : 

The Unitary State has one Legislature, capable 
of makiog laws of universal validity for all its 
citizens and subjects; one Executive and one 
unitied Judicial System to apply these laws. To 
this type belong amongst others the British, French, 
Belgian and Italian Governments. The Federal 
State, on the other hand, is “made up of several 
individual States, each of which preserves in 
principle its internal sovereignty, its own laws 
and government But the Nation as a whole, com¬ 
prising the total population of the individual States 
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and leaving these States, as such, out of account, 
forms a united or Federal State, which also 
possesses a complete Government and of which 
the citizens of the individual States are also 
citizens.” (Esmein, Elements de Droit Constitu- 
tionel Frnncais et Compare , Vol. I, p 6, 1927). 

The difference between a Federal and a Unitary 
State may be put in another way by saying 
that whereas in a Unitary State all law-making 
bodies (other than the Central Legislature) have 
their powers of law-making defined for them by 
the Cent al Legislature, which gives them juridical 
existence, in a Federal State the law-making 
powers of the Central Federal Government, are 
defined by the constitutional agreement, between 
the several States of the Federal Union, by which 
it was created, whilst all such legislative or 
executive powers as were not by that Act expressly 
attributed to the Federal Government are retained 
by the States themselves. In practice this is 
the arrangement in the United States and 
in the Swiss Federation, and it was followed 
in the Commonwealth of Australia Act, 
1900. But in the British North America Act of 
1867, which gave Canada its Constitution, an 
attempt was made to deline not only the powers 
of the Federal Government but also those of the 
Provincial Governments. The attempt was unfor¬ 
tunate, in view of the non-exclusive character of 
the powers so granted, and has resulted in much 
litigati n which might have been avoided. 

It follows from the existence of such a division 
of leg slative power that the question must arise 
whether the Federal or a State Government has 
a -ted ultra vires in a given instance. One charac- 
aeteristic of Federal Government, therefore, is the 
lack of finality in the legislation of either the 
Federal or of a State Government. All legislation 
is suhject to the terms of the Constitution, itself 
a result of the fact that the Federal structure arises 
from an agreement, between hitherto Soveieign 
States, and the interpretation of the Constitution 
belongs by its terms to the Courts. Thus, in the 
United States the Supreme Court, in Austral a the 
High Court, and in tho case of Canada the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, is constituted 
the interpreter of the Constitution, with tho 
•ultimate right to pass upon the validity of the 
legislation either of the Federal Government or 
that of a State or Province In Switzerland alone 
among Fe'erations has this question been reserved 
for the decision of the Federal Legislature itself, 
thus exposing it to the charge of being a judge in 
its own cause. But even here the use of tho 
R ferendum provides another, though a different, 
Court of Appeal. 

These extracts show that Federalism is 
compatible both with Independence and 
Dominion Status and that Federations are not 
all of the same type. Those who are trying 
to frame a Federal constitution for India 
will have to try to avoid the inconveniences 
arising out of the different types of federation 
as much as possible. 


Opening of “Round Table” Conference 

His Majesty King George V of England 
opened the so-called Round Table Conference 
on the Pith November last with a brief 
inaugural speech. There was no lack of 
pomp and circumstance to make the function 
impressive and perhaps also to conceal its 
real character. 


Nobody “Represents” India 

In the course of his speech, which, 
as usual, was no doubt written out for 
him by his Ministers, His Majesty said : 

It affords me much satisfaction to welcome 
to the capital of my Empiie representatives of 
Princes, Chiefs and people of India and to in¬ 
augurate their conference with my Ministers and 
representatives of other parties composing Parlia¬ 
ment in whose precincts we are assembled. 

That the Liberal and Conservative politi¬ 
cians who are members of the Conference 
are representatives of their parties is quite 
true ; for they were chosen by the party 
leaders. But the Indian members of the 
conference are not representatives of India. 
It goes without saying that Princes and 
Chiefs are not representatives of British-ruled 
India. Similarly, they are not representatives 
of the people of the Indian States ; for the 
millions inhabiting the States were neither 
asked to choose nor chose anybody to represent 
them at the conference—their existence has 
all along been completely ignored. Strictly 
speaking, the Princes and Chiefs and their 
officers who are attending the conference 
as delegates cannot be called representatives 
of even the whole body of Princes and Chiefs 
of the Indian States; for th© whole body or 
any number of these per^ ons were neither 
asked to choose nor chose any representatives, 
though it is true that if they had been given 
any such choice some of these pesons might 
have been chosen. 

As for the gentlemen and ladies from 
British-ruled India who are attending the 
conference as delegates, they are simply the 
nominees of the British Government of 
India. As has been admitted even by the 
opponents of the Congress, the Congress is 
the most representative body in India. In 
fact, the representative character of the 
National Liberal Federation and other bodies 
pales into insignificance before that of tt e 
Congress. The Liberals and some other 
bodies have men of great distinction among 
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them ; but they are practically leaders 
without any appreciable body of followers. 
So, to speak of such persons as the represen¬ 
tatives of India is not at all true. Moreover, 
the Liberals who are attending the conference 
were not chosen even by the Liberal 
Federation ; they were simply invited by the 
Government. If the Liberal Federation had 
been asked to choose their men, the choice 
would no doubt have fallen on a few of 
the so-called delegates. Of the so-called 
delegates from British-ruled India the 
Muhammadans have some following worth 
speaking of. But even they were not chosen 
by any Moslem representative body ;—like 
the other Indian “delegates,” they are 
nominees of the Government. Moreover, they 
have been chosen by the Government only 
from that section of the Muslim population 
which is communal in outlook. There is a 
large section of Mussalmans consisting of 
nationalists, not one of whom has been, for 
obvious reasons, invited by the Government 
to attend the conference. 

Thus, it is plain that the Indian members 
of the conference cannot claim any repre¬ 
sentative character. It was wrong on the part 
of His Majesty King George’s Ministers to 
make him utter what is practically an untruth. 
They ought to have remembered that 
His Majesty does not, according to British 
constitutional theory, represent any party. 


“Ideas and Aspirations of Nationhood” 

To Remain in the Air ? 

In the course of his speech the King 
said 

Ten years is but a brief span in the life of any 
nation, but this decade has witnessed not only in 
India but throughout all nations forming the British 
Commonwealth a quickening and growth in the 
ideas and aspirations of nationhood which defy the 
customary measurement of time. 

During the world war, Mr. Lloyd George 
said in the course of his great speech before 
the American- Luncheon Club : 

There are times in history when this world 
spins so leisurely along its destined course that it 
seems for centuries to be at a standstill. There 
are also times when it rushes along at a giddy 
pace covering the tiack of centuries in a year. 
These are such times. Six weeks ago Russia was 
an autocracy She is now one of the most 
advanced democracies in the world. (Cheers). 

"Thus, King George spoke in a strain 
similar to that in which Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke about a decade and a half ago. 


There is, no doubt, this difference between 
the two utterances that, whereas Mr. George 
recognized that Russia had become a demo- 
cracy from an autocracy in the course of 
six weeks, there is not the faintest inkling 
in King George’s speech when India would 
have democracy in the place of autocracy. 
Perhaps, whereas the process of transforma¬ 
tion occupied six weeks in Russia according 
to Mr. George, in the case of India it would 
occupy ages and years “which defy the 
customary measurement of time.” 


King George’s Pious Hopes 

His Majesty’s vaguely worded brief speech 
concluded with the following passage : 

The material condition which surrounds the 
lives of my subjects in India affects me keenly 
and will be ever present in your thoughts during 
the forthcoming deliberation. 

1 have also in mind the just claims of majorities 
and minorities, men and women, town-dwellers 
and tillers of the soil, landlords and tenants, the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, of races, 
castes and creeds of which the body politic is 
composed. 

I cannot doubt that the true foundation of self- 
government is the fusion of such divergent claims 
into mutual obligations and in their recognition 
and fulfilment. It is rny hope that the. future 
Government of India based on this foundation will 
give an expression to her honourable aspirations. May 
your discussion point the way to a sure achieve¬ 
ment of this end and may your names go down 
in history as those of men who served India well 
and whose endeavours advanced the happiness 
and prosperity of all my beloved people. I pray 
that Providence may grant you in a bounteous 
measure wisdom, patience and goodwill. 

It was good of the King to remember and 
to suggest to the conference to remember 
the “material condition” (without any 
adjective) of the people of India. But there 
was no express recognition of the fact that it is 
only complete self-rule which can improve 
that material condition. 

The majorities in India must be very 
thankful that the King recognizes that even 
they havo “just” claims ! In the enumeration 
of all the classes and sections which have 
just claims, there is no mention of capitalists 
and labourers. It is remarkable that a speech 
put into the mouth of the King by a Labour 
Ministry does not even mention Labour. It 
may be contended that the expression “the 
rich and the poor” includes Capital and 
Labour. But it includes landlords and tenants 
also. So seeing that they have been separately 
mentioned, it is a mystery why capitalists 
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and labourers were not similarly referred to 
separately. 

The enumeration itself is perhaps a’clever, 
but not too clever, recital of the usual die-hard 
objections to self-rule in India—-namely, that 
there are so many divergent claims to listen 
to and harmonize. But are there not other 
countries—independent countries—in the world 
where there are minorities and majorities, men 
and women (we hope the King’s Ministers 
do not think India disqualified for immediate 
self-rule on the ground that its inhabitants 
are not unisexual !), town-dwollers and 
tillers of the soil, landlords and tenants, the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor ; 
etc., etc. ? 

It is undoubtedly true that “the true 
foundation of self-government is the fusion 
of divergent claims into mutual obligations 
and in their recognition and fulfilment.” But 
it is also as undoubtedly true that His 
Majesty’s great servants in India have invitod 
to the conference an unduly large number of 
men who attach greater importance to their 
sectional claims than to the claim of the 
whole of India to self-rule. 

In consequence, the clever British bureau¬ 
crats have been able to present to the world 
the spectacle of a Conference which is mis¬ 
represented to be a miniature India. Divi¬ 
sions there are in India as in other countries. 
But there is unity, too. The Conference, 
however, has been called under conditions 
which have resulted in the exclusion from it 
of the most representative men of India, 
who stand for unity. 

Mr. MacDonald’s Speech at the Conference 

After the King’s speech, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Premier, was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Conference. In the 
course of his speech he said: 

“Declarations made by British Sovereigns and 
statesmen from time to time* that Great Britain’s 
work in India was to prepare for self-government 
have been plain. If some say that thev have been 
applied with woeful tardiness, I reply that no 
permanent evolution has seemed to any one going 
through it to be anything but tardy.” 

The Declarations referred to have been 
certainly very plain, and their practical non- 
fulfilment has also been plain to discerning 
men. Even such a would-be clever British 
propagandist as Mr. E. J. Thompson admits 
in the following passage that Britain has for 
“so long” refused to give Indians any 
considerable training in self-government: 


‘This is the penalty of having let resentment 
and wounded self-esteem fester through so many 
decades and grow to intolerable exacerbation, of 
having for so long refused to give any considerable 
training in self-government or any fair expression 
to promises often made and with special solemnity 
set forth by CJueen Victoria and each succeeding 
King-Emperor .”—The Reconstruction of India , p. 41. 


The Claim that Britain Is Preparing India 
for Self-rule 

When Rabindranath Tagore wrote on 
October 10 last in his letter of protest to the 
New York Times that “it is the opportunity 
for self-government itself which gives training 
for self-government, and not foreign subjec¬ 
tion,” he unconscionsly answered Mr. 
MacDonald’s plea that “Great Britain’s work 
in India was to prepare for self-government.” 

It is a great delusion to think that one 
nation can teach another nation self-rule by 
holding the latter in subjection. Let us- 
quote some English authors on the subject. 

Lord Macaulay wrote in his Essay on 

Milton : 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit 
of laying it down as the self-evident proposition 
that no people ought to be free until they are 

fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story who resolved not to 
go into the water until he had learned to swim. 
If men are to wait for liberty till they become 
wise and good in slavery they may indeed wait 
for ever. 

John Morley wrote in his Life of 

Gladstone, volume I, p. 360 : 

Gladstone was never weary of protesting 

against the fallacy of what was called ‘preparing* 
these new communities for freedom: teaching 
a colony, like an infant, by slow degrees to walk, 
first putting it in long clothes, then in short 
clothes In point of fact, every year and every 
month during which they are retained under the 
administration of a despotic government renders 
them less fit for free institutions-It is liberty 
alone which fits men for liberty. 

Mr. John M. Robertson, ono of England’s 
ablest thinkers, argues that not alone 
civilized peoples, like those of India, should 
be permitted to rule themselves, but that all 
peoples, whether civilized or not, ought to 
be allowed to do so ; that absolutely none 
should be forced under the rule of others. 
In his work on “International Problems” 
(see pp. 41-45) he declares :— 

There ought to be a general recognition of the 
fundamental fitness of self-government for all 
race9. It is good for all men to be intelligent 
agents instead of recalcitrant machines* All 
countries should walk on their own fe*t. In 
short, no argument ever educed against autonomy 
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or self-rule for any race has an y scientific value. 
As a matter of fact self-rule exists at this moment 
among the lowest and most retrograde race? of 
the earth ; and probably no experienced European 
administrator who has ever carried his thinking 
above the level of a frontier trader will confidently 
say that any one of these races would be improved 
by setting over them any system of white man’s 
rule that has yet been tried. 

The opinions of a few non-British 
thinkers may now be given. 

Like the great philosopher which he was, 
Immanuel Kant expressed his opinion on 
individual and national self rule in the 
following general statement: — 

If we were not designed to exert our powers 
till we were assured of our ability to attain our 
object, those powers would remain unused. It is 
only by trying that we learn what our powers are. 

Professor Frederick Starr, than whom, 
among American scholars, there is no higher 
authority regarding Oriental peoples, says :— 

A government adapted to the economic develop¬ 
ment of a people and working up from within, is 
better than the most perfect government forced 
from above. The Americans are doing far more 
for the Philippines than Britain is for India; 
yet it is my opinion that, every day we 
remain in the islands, the Filipinos are less 
capable of self-government. They have all the 
while been better fit to rule themselves 
than we or any other foreigners are to rule them. 
The only way America can benefit them is by 
giving them independence at once. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the American 
historian and scholar, speaking before the 
American Historical Association in 1901, said : 

I submit that there is not an instance in all 
recorded history, from the earliest times until now, 
where a so-called inferior race or community has 
been elevated in its character, or made self- 
sustaining or s* If-governing, or even put on the 
way to that result through a condition of 
dependency or tutelage. I might, without much 
danger, assert that the condition of dependency, 
even for communities of the same race or blood, 
always exercises an emasculating and deteriorating 
influence. 1 would undertake, if called upon, to 
show that this rule is in variable—that from the 
inherent and fundamental conditions of human 
nature, it has known and can know no exceptions. 
This truth I could demonstrate from almost 
innumerable examples. 

Thus, as it is an illusion to speak of 
preparing a peoplo for self-rule while 
keeping it in subjection, it is useless to 
speak of the “tardiness” of the process. 

Let us now take some historial examples 
within living memory in support of our 
contention. 

When, at the end of the Great War, 
Poland asked for freedom, Great Britain and 
other victorious countries readily consented 


to her having it, because none of them had 
been her rulers and exploiters (miscalled 
educators in self-rule). They did not tell 
Poland : “Dear Madam, first tardily evolve 
your powers of self-rule under your old 
masters, Russia, Germany and Austria, and 
then you will have self-rule when they con¬ 
sider you fit for it.” 

When the people of Czecho-slovakia 
wanted independence and freedom, they got 
it at onee. The Allied and Associated 
Powers, Gre<t Britain being among them, 
did not tell them : “First get a 'ceitificate 
from your ruler-educator, the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, that you have acquired 
fitness for self-rule through a tardy process 
of permanent evolution, then you will have 
freedom.” 

Other similar examples may bo given. 
But it may be objected that these are all 
from the history of European peoples. They 
are altogether different from Eastern races. 
Take a few examples, then, of Oriental peoples. 

Turkey has set up a strong, progressive 
and efficient government without being 
tutored a single day by any foreign nation 
or by her despotic Sultans. She was long 
crippled and hindered by foreign nations ; 
but being able to shake them off at last, she 
is now going forward with vigour and with 
promise of great things. But the Turks are 
not a more gifted people than the people of 
India. What the Turks are doing, India 
could do, if free. 

Persia had been terribly injured and 
long held back by European powers. No 
foreign nation educated her for self-rule. 
But now that she is getting more freedom, 
she is pushing forward, and her future seems 
to be distinctly brightening. 

Siam, long tyrannized over, exploited and 
robbed of her revenues by several foreigu 
nations, none of whom educated her for self- 
rule, has of late recovered a new degree of 
independence, ana is advancing rapidly under an 
enlightened Government of her own. Today 
she has more miles of railway, and more 
exports and imports, per capita, that India 
under Great Britain ; and in proportion to 
her population she has three times as many 
of her children in school. 

And lastly, Russia, which is both 
occidental and oriental, which has more 
nationalities, languages and religions than 
India and which is inhabited by some 
peoples who are having a written 

literature for the first time in history, is 
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today making rapid progress, though no 
foreign nation taught that vast country or 
collection of countries self-rule. Russia has 
had a bloody history, as bloody as or perhaps 
more bloody than France during her revolutions. 
But just as France is condemned for this 
bloodshed and praised for whatever post- 
Revolution progress has been made there, so 
should Russia be condemned for the blood 
shed by the Bolsheviks and praised for her 
po3t-Revolution progress. 


Mr. MacDonald's "Pledges” 

Mr. MacDonald assured his andience : 

I am never disturbed bv people who say that 
I have n >t fullULei my pledges provided I am 
fulfilling them. 

Such bravado will not do. He has to 
show by his deeds that he has fulfilled his 
pledges . The speaker added : 

We have met to try to register by agreement 
the recognition of the fact that India has reached a 
distinctive point in her constitutional evolution. 

This in plain language means that India 
will be advanced or see ningly advanced one 
step further in the bureaucratically advocated 
"progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment” by stages. But India wants to be 
mistress in her own household, and if, as is 
certain, there is to be gradual progress as in 
other countries, she wants to register it herself 
without any extraneous help or hindrance. 

"Progress,” "Co-operation” and Civil Disorder 

Mr. MacDonald told the members of the 
oval table Conference : 

Men who co-operate are pioneers of p r ogress. 
Civil disorder is the way of reaction. It destroys 
social mentality wherefrom all constitutional develop¬ 
ment derives its so ir*e and whereupon all stable 
internal administration is based. 

Men who co-operate are undoubtedly 
pioneers of progress when there is real 
co-operation. Co-operation is reciprocal. Lord 
Irwin wanted the co-operation of Mr Gandhi 
and his colleagues on his Lordship’s own 
terms, which in • plain language means 
subordination of India’s welfare to British 
interests. This cannot result in progress. 
In the case even of those who have 
gone from India to attend the oval 
table conference, it is found that, not to 
speak of the British Tory and Liberal dele¬ 
gates, even the Labour Premier has been 


responding to the demands of the Indian* 
members, not with definite promises or hopes 
but with words, words, words. 

Civil disorder is never desirable for its 
own sake. But there are numerous instances 
in history of progressive constitutional 
development and stable internal administration 
being reached through civil disord r. The 
Civil War during the reign of Charles I of 
England was civil disorder, and being of the 
violent kind, was more subversive, for the 
time being, of law and order than the present- 
day non-violent satyagraha in India. Did it 
destroy ‘social mentality’ for ever ? The 
American War of Independence was another 
case of civil disorder, which, as disorder, 
was worse than Indian satyagraha. Did it 
destroy social mentality ? Has it not led to 
constitutional development stable internal 
administration in America ? The civil 
disorder which preceded the Meiji era 
in Japan did not destroy social mentality or 
prevent constitutional development and 
stable internal administration, but was, 
oil the contrary, the precursor of constitu¬ 
tional development in that country. The 
civil disorder in Persia which led to the 
now state of things in that country has not 
been reactionary in its results. So, while it 
is true that civil disorder as such is not 
desirable, history shows that civil disorder 
arising out of endeavours to remedy grave 
maladies in the body politic or to destroy 
what is rotten in order to replace it by some 
thing better or to introduce radical reform, 
is not what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald describes* 
it to be. 


"Difficulties,” "Conflicting Interests” 

As in the King's speech, so in his Pre¬ 
mier’s, "difficulties,” "stubborn diversities of 
view,” "conflicting interests,” etc., are 
emphasized, probably in order to magnify 
the results of the Conference. As the 
Indian • members of the Conference are 
the nominees of the British Governments 
which has never worked whole-heartedly for 
the promotion of self-rule in India, it was 
to be expected that men who would have 
laid the greatest stress on the common 
interests of all Indians would not form the 
majority or even a very strong minority of. 
the Indian members. 
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‘‘Representatives of British India”! 

As in the King’s speech, so in Mr. 
MacDonald’s, the British-Indian (what a 
word !) members of the conference were 
referred to as “the representatives of British 
India.” Mr. MacDonald ought to know 
that there is not much truth in such 
language. 


Foreboding of Future Agitation 

With reference to the future Mr. 
MacDonald told his “Indian colleagues” : 

“You will have to go and face public opinion 
in India. You will have to go and face agitation 
in India. You will have probably to go and face 
those black flags, which bade you godspeed and 
which may be displayed in order to give you 
India’s welcome.” 

This apppars to show that the Premier 
expects that the Indian members will have 
to return to India with empty hands or with 
something less than the “substance of 
independence,” which Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted. For, should they return with the 
“substance of independence” in their pockets, 
why should there be agitation and black 
flag processions for them to face ? 


Speeches at the “R. T. C.” 

At the oval table conference in London 
many of the Indian members made striking 
speeches. But as it is for them only to 
propose but not to dispose, we do not think it 
necessary to draw attention to any of them 
in detail. We think, however, that it has 
been good for them and for Britain that they 
went to London and spoke there. Britishers 
are finding that so far as reasoning goes, 
they cannot over-match the Indians. 

It is said of a kind of sweets of Delhi that 
both those who have tasted them and those 
who have not, have to express regret. It is 
good that co-operating Indian orators will 
not have to express any regret in future that 
they or their like were not present at the 
Conference to make speeches. They are 
doinjj their best in the way of speech-making 
and proposal-making, and some perhaps in 
the way of raising difficulties. 

Premier’s Closing Speech at Plenary Session 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s concluding 
speech at the plenary session of the oval 


table conference seems to have a ring of hollow¬ 
ness in it—particularly sentences like, 

“Ah, my Indian friends, we have listened to 
remarkable speeches speeches displaying the mind 
of Indn. Ah. my Indian colleagues, there has been 
a great influence on the public opinion here by 
your speeches. Every time you spoke you have 
had effect.” 

What sort of effect, pray ? 

Mr. MacDonald must be a great believer 
in repetition. Not content with making the 
King say that the Government nominees from 
India were India’s representatives, not 
content with himself saying so, he said in 
his concluding oration, “This surely is the 
union of Tndia.” As surely as the Ramayan 
without Ram is Valmiki’s great epic ; as 
surely as the play of Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark is Shakespeare’s immortal 
tragedy ! It wftuld sorely tax the powers 
of the most patient statistician to discover 
what small fraction of the Indian population 
is represented by the Government nominees 
who have met in London. 

Surely there ought to be a limit to the 
terminological inexactitudes of a British 
Prime Minister. Mr. MacDonald said : 

“You have listened to the speeches—and it is 
impossible for mo to individualize and particularize 
them—from the representatives of practically every 
interest, every community and every differing 
group in India.” 

There is much virtue in your “practically” ! 


What Ought to Make Indians Proud ! 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has peculiar 
notions of what ought to make Indians proud. 
For he told the Indian Government nominees : 

“This is not only a historic conference in the 
sense in which I used the word, but it is historic 
in other senses that ought to put pride into the 
hearts of everyone of you here.” 

Of course, the presence of subject Indians, 
nominated by the ruling British Government, 
at a conference held in the capital of the ruling 
country, for laying their proposals practically 
as suppliants before their British masters, 
ought to make the Indians proud. It is 
undoubtedly a proud privilege for persons 
belonging to an ancient country with a 
population of 320 millions practically to seek 
the favour of the citizens of a country inhabited 
by 45 millions. We do not deny that, in 
the opinion of some persons, it may be a 
hard and unescapable necessity to play such 
suppliants’ role. But we cannot guage the 
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depth of degradation which would lead any 
Indian to consider that necessity a matter 
of pride. 

We know prayers are called demands. But 
they can be felt to be or spoken of as 
demands only because of the sacrifice and 
sufferings of the few famous and the numerous 
nameless men and women in India who, 
according to Mr. MacDonald, do not represent 
India, but whose existence haunts the minds 
of himself and his “Indian colleagues.” 


States' Status in Indian Federation 

The following extract from the speech 
of H. Ii. the Nawab of Bhopal at the London 
Conference gives an idea of the conditions 
on which the ruling princes would agree 
to become members of an all-Iudia 
Federation : 

Nothing in the system of federation connoted 
interference with the internal affairs of States, 
whose treaties witli the Crown would remain 
unaltered except by mutual consent, and the Federa¬ 
tion would concern itself solely with matters of 
common interest to he defined by mutual consent. 
There could also be no question of the status of 
the states being in any way subordinate to that 
of the rest of India. On those conditions he 
entirely agreed with the principle of federation. 
Among the princes there was no rift as between 
Muslims and Hindus and in Indian states com¬ 
munal tension was practically non-existent. The 
reason why it had arisen in British India had 
been solely political. 

We do not think it would be good for the 
States’ peoples if those territories continued 
to be as automatically governed as now. 
Change for the better, in the direction of 
representative government, there must be. 
The question is, how that change is to bo 
brought about. 

No politically-minded Indian, to our 
knowledge, wants the Indian States to be sub¬ 
ordinate to the rest of India. But why should 
not every and all the States agree to conform 
to the will of the whole of Federated India 
(including the States), duly ascertained and ex¬ 
pressed in proper form by the all-India Federal 
Council ? We do not appreciate the desire of the 
ruling princes to be subordinate to the British 
Crown or its Viceroy while rebelling at the 
idea of being controlled in any way by the 
united voices of their own countrymen. 
This is servile snobbery. No constitution 
can be satisfactory which would leave for 
ever 'a wide way open for the British 
Government to interfere in the affairs of 
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India through the pliant and acquiescent princes, 
who would be content to be tools in Impe¬ 
rialistic hands so long as they can play the 
autocrat in their own States. 

We are not against a Federation as such. 
But we want a strong government at the 
centre. Without it India cannot become 
strong and remain free after winning freedom. 
India has lost her freedom repeatedly, because 
among other reasons, of the parts not acting 
as a whole. We look with strong suspicion 
and great distrust upon the zeal with which 
the Federal idea is being boosted by the 
Britishers and others. We endorse The 
Tribune's following observations on this 
subject : 

We cannot disabuse our mind of the impression 
that the strenuous attempt that is being made in 
England and at the Round Table Conference to 
over-emphasize the claims of ‘’federalism” is the 
result of an unholy combination among three parties, 
each with its own axe to grind,—the forces of 
British conservatism and die-hardism, the Indian 
Princes and the ultra-communalists. The first want 
that whatever else may be done in India Britain 
should have all ultimate power and as much actual 
power as would enable her to carry out her policy 
in respect of all matters on which she is keen. 
The second want that nothing should happen to 
interfere in any manner or degree with their free¬ 
dom to act as they please in their own affairs, 
while they should continue to enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages they at present have on account of their 
association with the Government of India. The 
third want that in the Provinces in which they 
constitute the majority they should be able to 
follow whatever policy they like without let or 
hindrance on the part of the Central Government. 
All three realize that a strong national Government 
at the centre responsible to a popularly elected 
Indian Legislature, not only performing certam 
vital functions on behalf of the country as a whole 
but exercising some measure of general supervision 
and control over the Provinces and States # and in 
particular claiming the right to interfere with them 
in cases of grave emergency and in matters of 
controversy between Provinces or between a 
Province and an Indian State, would not serve 
their purpose. That is why they ar* so desperately 
anxious to set up and have bent all their ene gies 
to and joined their hands in securing for India a 
sort of nebulous federal constitution based upon 
the negation of such a Government. 


Montessori Classes in Calcutta 

Montessori classes have been opened in 
Calcutta in connection with the Brahmo 
Girls’ School, under trained teachers, where little 
boys and girls are receiving goood education. 
Not only are they learning more quickly 
than when taught according to ordinary 
methods, but with greater pleasure. They are 
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being; trained also to be observant, methodical 
and cleanly in their persons, dress and 
surroundings. Different kinds of hand-work 
are also taught to them. We were glad to 
note that there has been already some 
adaptation to Indian conditions. 

The Buddhist “Jatakas” in Bengali 

After sixteen years of labour and at an 
approximate cost of ten thousand rupees 
Babu Ishan Chandra Ghosh has been ablo at 
length to finish and publish in six volumes 
his Bengali translation of the Buddhist 
Jatakns. The English translation is the work 
of several scholars, but Babu Ishan Chandra 
Ghosh has done the whole work himself. A 
University boro the cost of publication of the 
English translation ; Babu Ishan Chandra has 
been his own financier. His translation is 
enriched by introductions and numerous 
notes. Taking all these facts into considera¬ 
tion, one must say that his is a remarkable 
achievement. The only form in which the 
Bengali-reading public can show him the 
gratitude which is his duo, is to buv and 
read his translation. The stories are all 
interesting and convey moral lessons. They 
may be read with pleasure by young and 
old alike. The cultural and social history of 
ancient India may be re-constructed, in part, 
from the Buddhist Jatakas. 


80,000 Peasants Have Migrated 

While the no-tax campaign is going on in 
different parts of India, including Bengal, it 
shows the greatest vigour and determination 
in Gujarat. From and near the vicinity of 
Borsad 80,000 peasants have already migrated 
to the adjoining State territory. According 
to the Free Press of India : 

The district officers of Kaira have been tonring 
from one place to another and persuading the people 
to pay up revenue and return to their homes, 
as then they say, ther** would be no harassment. 

At Has and Bochasen the people went to them, 
and heard thorn, but refused to agree to what the 
Commissioner said. At Sunav and Ankle,v, people 
even refused to see these officers. They said: 
“We do not know your Sahib. Why should we 
come to see him ? We should come at once if 
Gandhiji or Sardarji wants us.” It was only after 
a great deal of persuasion that Shrijut Tulehibhai, 
the leader of the Anklov people, met the 
Commissioner. Tie said: “Unless' Mahatmaji and 
other leaders are released and direct us to pay 
revenue, not a single pie shall be paid. We are 
happy here and shall stay here till God desires us 
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to stay here. We are afraid of nothing ; for God 
is here to watch this fight for freed in.” 

The Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Garrett, the 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Jetley, the Collector 
Mr. Master, the Police Superintendent, Mr. Wilkins, 
the District Deputy Collector, Mr. Bliadrapuri, and 
the Deputy Police Superintendent, Mr. Billimoria, 
and the Mamlatdr.i, Mr. Shah, with four 
circle inspectors were camping in Borsad. 
They were concentrating ihere as they perhaps 
thought that if they could subdue the Borsad 
peasantry, the whole district would give in. Eighty 
thousand persons have migrated to the adjoining 
State territory. The Mamlatdar of Borsad took the 
Commissioner, Mr. Garrett, and Mr. Bliadrapuri 
to Gandhinagar, where the people of Ras have 
migrated. The Commissioner advised the people 
to pay the revenue, return to the villages and 
forget the past. He talked of dismissing and 
punishing those of his officials who thereatter 
committed illegal actions. 

The people thereupon pointed out the Mamlatdar 
and asked the Commissioner to punish him, as he 
was at the bottom of the trouble. The Commissioner % 
evaded this request and reverted to another topic. / 
“Why have you migrated to this place V” tie asked. 
“Officers and police harassed us so much that we . 
had no other option left hut to migrate and come 
here,” was the »eplv. “Your leader Daduhhai Desai 
has paid up Rs. 2,000 towards revenue. Why don’t 
you pay up ?” The men replied, “We do not know 
anybody who has paid revenue. We have money, 
but are not going to pay even if the whole country 
pays up, unless Mahahnaji is released and directs 
us to pay the same. We have suffered ail that we 
have to ^uifer ; our limises have been broken open 
and goods removed. Our fields have been confis¬ 
cated and under the guise of attachment, they have 
been raided and crops destroyed.” 


Attempt to Record Smaller Number of Hindus ? 

The Secretary, Hindu Makasabha, has 
issued the following circular : 

“It appears that, under instructions from the 
Commissioner of Census in India, Provincial 
Superintendents have issued supplementary instruc¬ 
tions to the enumerators to the effect that Buddhists, 
Jains, Sikhs, Arya Samajists, Brahmos and others 
should not be entered as Hindus, even if they so 
desire. Kindly take early steps to ascertain 
definitely what instructions have been given by the 
Census Superintendent of your province to the 
Supervisors in this connection, and if you find that 
tho instructions given in your province are calculat¬ 
ed to affect the numerical strength of the Hindus 
adversely, I would ask you to take early steps to 
enter a strong protest against such instructions 
and ask the authorities concerned to enter the 
Hindus and their sects just as is provided lor 
Mussalmans and Christians, that is to >ay to enter 
all Hindus first as such and their sect as stated by 
them afterwards.” 

We think Census officers should record 
declarations of religion exactly as made by 
the persons enumerated. They have no rihtg 
to determine what profession of faith men 
should make, 
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Bombay Meeting in Condemnation of Police 
Methods 

On the 20th of November last the citizens 
of Bombay held an open air public meeting 
to protest against “the unchivalrous, brutal 
and inhuman treatment” of Indian women by 
the Bombay police at the flag salutation 
ceremony on the 2oth October. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. Deshumkh, ex- 
Mayor of Bombay, and was representative 
of all shades of political opinion. Persons 
of all creeds and communities were present 
at the meeting. They numbered 75,000 to 
100,000 according to different estimates. 
Among the speakers were persons belonging 
to all communities. The principal resolution, 
which was moved by Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas and seconded by Mr. Meyer 
Nassim ran as follows : 

-That this public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay emphatically protest against the unchival¬ 
rous, brutal and inhuman treatment accorded to 
the Indian women who had assembled on the 
Azad Maidan for the flag salutation ceremony on 
Sunday, October 26, and strongly condemns, in 
particular, the action of the police in taking a 
number of women outside the city limits and 
leaving them there, uncared for and una* tended. 
That th s meeting considers this act of the police 
as an insult to India’s womanhood and is in 
defiance of all canons of decent and civilized 
behaviour.” 

In a powerful speech Sir Purshottamdas 
charged tho Bombay police with heating and 
having taken the women to a distant place 
“in the hope or expectation that some one 
would pick them up and, perhaps, harass them 
in a manner which would prevent them 
from participating in such activities again.” 
Official apologists may deny that that was 
the object of the police. But no one has yet 
said on behalf of the Bombay Government 
what the object or justification of the police 
was for what they ‘did. 

The women of Bombay had already held 
their protest meeting. Among those who 
convened that meeting were several ladies 
whose husbands are Knights, decorated by 
the Government. Lady Jagmohandas presided 
over the ladies’ meeting and made an 
excellent speech. It is necessar/ to know 
these details to understand that in Bombay 
rich and poor, titled and untitled alike feel 
for the honour of womanhood and give 
public expression to that feeling. Some 
months ago at Lucknow tho police took 
away women assembled at a meeting to a 
distant field and left them there unprotected 


in the dark. Various surmises were then made 
as to the further treatment they received in 
the field. But there was no outburst of 
public resentment as there has been with 
regard to the treatment of the women at 
Bombay. Some women in the Midnapur 
district were similarly taken to a place some 
miles distant from their homes and left there 
uncared for. There was no public protest 
like that in Bombay. In the Contai Enquiry 
Committee’s Report, signed by Mr. J. N. 
Basu, Member of the Round Table Conference, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, M. L. A., and other trust¬ 
worthy public men, there were allegations of 
worse treatment of women. But there was 
no public meeting of protest. 


The Separation of Burma 

British officials and non-officials and 
Burmese separationists have tried their 
utmost to convince the world that all 
Burrnans are unanimons in demanding 
separation from India. It has, however, been 
known all along that that is not true. 
Nationalists like the Rev. Bhikshu Ottama 
have all along opposed separation. Recently 
the G. C. B. A., which claims the allegiance 
of the large majority of Burman Buddhists, 
has cabled to the Secretary of State for 
Tndia: “This Council condemns Simon 
Report in toto , particularly immediate 
separation. This Council will not accept any 
scheme ot‘ government which does not 
satisfy the majority of tho masses whose 
ultimate goal is independence.” 

The publication of a pamphlet by the 
G. C. B. A. at this juncture, explaining how 
Burma would suffer if she were to be separat¬ 
ed from India, has been very timely. Other 
Burmese Nationalist associations which are 
against the separation should do tho same 
and educate public opinion in the country. 
Europeans want Burma to be separated from 
India in order that it may be exploited and 
domineered over by them, unchecked by 
Indian public opinion and criticism. 


Thundering Sentences in Calcutta Bomb 
Case 

The Calcutta Bomb case, tried by a 
Special Tribunal, has ended in the conviction, 
on unconvincing evidence, of eight of the 
accused and the acquittal of two. Three 
had been tendered pardon for their turning 
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approvers in the case. Of the convicted eight 
two have been sentenced to 20 years* 
transportation, two to 15 years* transportation, 
three to 12 years* transportation, and one 
to ten years’ transportation. 

Surely Calcutta must be in the throes 
of a most bloody revolution, though we are 
not aware of it Where ignorance is bliss, 
it is folly to be wise. God forbid that there 
should be any bloody revolution. But if all 
the thunderbolts are hurled before there is 
any, what terrors would be left if it ever 
really came to pass ? 


Ordinance Prisoners in Buxa Fort 

In round numbers there are some four 
hundred persons in Bengal who have been 
deprived of their liberty without any trial, 
ordinary or special, open or secret. This has 
been done under the Bengal Ordinance. They 
are to be in confinement for an indefinite 
period. As their guilt has not been proved, 
the public will take them to be innocent. In 
any case, as they are only suspects, they 
should not suffer any deprivation of the 
ordinary amenities of life except freedom of 
movement and correspondence, etc. 

Their physical environment should not be 
such as would be very likely to affect their 
health and shorten their life. But we find 
that Buxa fort in the Duars on the borders 
of Bengal and Bhutan has been chosen 
as the place of their detention. The locality 
is believed to be a hotbed of malaria, black 
water fever, etc. Such a place is ill-fitted to 
be the dwelling place of Ordinance prisoners. 
Political detenus, so far as we are aware, have 
not attempted to escape. Why should a fort 
be necessary for their detention V And a f rt 
in such an unhealthy place ? Should there 
be no room in the ordinary jails, surely other 
vacant or semi-vacant Government buildings 
could have been found for the purpose of 
tbeir detention. 

Recently rules have been published 
in relation to these prisoners. Among them 
there are provisions making the use of fire¬ 
arms, swords, etc., to prevent their escape, 
legal. Even a policeman of the rank of 
constable would be justified under the rules 
in using fire-arms or swords against them if 
he had reasons to believe that the escape of 
a detenu could not be otherwise prevented. 
There is no express direction that aim should 
not be taken at any vital organ of the upper 


part of the body. This should have been 
given, as the object is to prevent the escape 
of the detenus, not their slaughter. In the 
absence of such direction, the rule as to 
firing, using a sword, etc., may become 
practically tantamount to giving even a 
constable the power to inflict capital punish¬ 
ment without trial. 

Wo are reminded in this connection of 
an innovation which is going to be introduced 
in Bengal jails. Inside these prisons there is 
going to be wire fencing charged with 
electricity. Probably the authorities apprehend 
that they are in for some violent revolutionary 
outbreak in the jails and outside. If they 
have auy grounds for such apprehensions, 
they perhaps prove the excellence of British 
rule and the cussodness of those who are 
subject to it. 


Tagore’s “Spectator” Letter on R. T. C. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s letter to the London 
Spectator on the ' Round Table” Conference 
is available too late for publication -in extenso 
in this issue. In it he shows elaborately 
how the calling of this conference is in effect 
an acknowledgment of the same soul-force 
to which Mahatma Gandhi appeals. Then he 
goes on to state his belief that “it would 
have been worthy of Mahatma Gandhi if he 
could have accepted unhesitatingly the .seat 
offered to him, even though the conditions 
were not fully acceptable to himself.” 

“This present age waits for a new and noble 
technique for all reparations of national maladjust¬ 
ments. Mahatma Gandhi is the one man in the 
present ago who has preached it and shaped it 
through his movement of non-violent resistance 
in South Africa and India. And now he has had 
the opportunity to introduce* the moral spirit of 
the movement into a Conference which only he 
lias made compelling possible and which only could 
have used as a platform wherefrom to send his 
voice to all those all over the world who truly 
represent the future history of man, a history 
that has to be built upon the foundatim of numer¬ 
ous immediate failures and futile sufferings. Any 
such Conference can never be from t the beginning 
a ready-made apparatus into whose rigid narrowness 
one must squeeze and torture oneself for accommo¬ 
dation. It- waits for a man of genius, as he surely 
is, to turn it into an instrument for giving expre¬ 
ssion to the spirit of the age in the field of political 
inter-communication. I feel sad that such an 
opportunity has been lost for the moment, for 
India and for all the world. For to-day is the age 
of co-operation in all departments of life, including 
politics, the age of the creation of the continent in 
which all the human islands are to merge their 
isolation for a grand festival of civilization.” 
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After giving bis reasons thus far for 
thinking that Mahatma Gandhi should have 
attended the Conference, the Poet pulls him¬ 
self up, saying : 

But here my pen stops, for I have suffered, 
and my suffering has been too cruel and too recent 
for me to leave it aside and think of a millennium 
that is still remote. I have known what has been 
•done in Dacca, and from the light of that I can 
read the story of the Peshawar tragedy. 

The poet tells the reader why his pen 
stops. 

These people, the rulers of the world, are afraid 
of the judgment of their own peers, but are not 
afraid ot the suffering caused by themselves The 
time made safe for the weak will bo slow in its 
journey through a long moral path which is still 
in the making. In the meanwhile the mothers’ 
tears are flowing in our neighbourhoood, and the 
wretched dumbness of the desolated homes is a 
burden we find difficult to remove from our hearts. 
There are wounds that cry for the immediate 
healing of their pain, and T am silenced by my 
own shame as I try to talk of an age when the 
tedious ceremony of exorcism is completed by 
which the devil is made to slink away for his own 
safety and self-interest. Those of our brothers who 
have suffered, till their hearts are ready to break, 
cry to me angrily : ‘Stop that discussion about the 
future ; it is natural and therefore healthv for us 
to struggle through the process of the suffering 
which wo have undertaken on our own soil, and 
instead of appealing to the world to take our side, 
let us, unarmed and res on reel ess, stand up and 
defy the mighty power and say: ‘We fear thee 
not. We do need redress of our wrongs, but we 
need oven moro our self-respect which nobody out¬ 
side our own selves can restore to us.’ 

I do not know how to answer them, and say to 
myself: ‘Possibly they are wiser with the natural 
wisdom of the sufferer.’ 

Rabindranath Tagore concludes his letter 
with a well-deserved tribute to the great 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi, with a dis¬ 
position to “believe in his firmness of atti¬ 
tude, and not in my doubts” : 

It was the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
which insp red this courage, under persecutions 
frankly brutal or cowardly insidious, into the heart 
of the dumb multitude of India, suffering for ages 
from the diffidence of their own human power. I 
myself have too often doubted the possibilty of 
such a sudden quickening of life in a country 
whose mind has remained parched under a long 
drought of education. But a miracle has happened 
through the magical touch of Mahatma’s own 
indomitable spirit and his courageous faith in 
human nature. And after this experience of mine 
1 hesitate to doubt his wisdom when he holds 
himself aloof from the invitation that seems to 
offer the opportunity for at least the beginning of 
an endeavour which, through the usual path of 
diplomacy, with its tortuous bends and sudden 
pitfalls of reactions, may at last lead m to our goal. 
Let me believe in his firmness of attitude, and not 
in my doubts. 


An Optimistic View of “R. T. C.” 

As we are critics of the oval table 

conference, it is but fair that the readers 

should know what optimists think of its 
prospects. The London correspondent of 
the Allahabad Leader , who is probably Mr. 
C. Y. Chintan:ani himself, sent a special 

cablegram to that paper on the 21st November 
part of which runs as follows : 

The Premier's, speech is generally welcomed. 
There is all encouragement and the delegates 
proceed hopefully to work out details in the fede¬ 
ral Relations Committee. 

It is wholly untrue that the principle of 

Dominion Status with temporary safe-guards and 
responsibility at the centre has been side-tracked 
by the appointment of the Federal Relations 
Committee with wide terms of reference. All 
such suggestions are wilful perversion of facts 
and evidence of dishonest tendencies. 

On the contrary, the united front has been 
amazingly well-preserved by all communities and 
sections * agreeing to the common demand without 
diminution and with emphasis. 

Faced with this unanimity, the officials of the 
Government of India here have asked . for fresh 
instructions, especially on the proposed federal 
solution. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
present system of government is as doomed as an 
iceberg in the warm Gulf Stream. 


Prof. Raman and the World’s Respect for India 

A Free Press message, published in 
the Amrita Baxar Patrilca , runs as follows : 

Bangalore, Nov. 17. 

“National awakening has got other fields than 
polities in which it can show itself,” declared Sir 
0. V. Raman in an interview to a press represen¬ 
tative. 

He added, “I think scientific endeavour has 
certainly a national value, and I have heard it 
said that what Indian scientists, particularly phy¬ 
sicists have done, has helped more to raise the 
estimation of India in the world than recent political 
events.” 

Newspaper reports of interviews are 
sometimes inaccurate and misleading. Hence, 
one cannot be quite sure that Prof. C. Y. 
Raman said exactly what he is reported to 
have said. 

It is undoubtedly true that when there is 
true national awakening, it manifests itself 
in increased activity in all spheres of 
human endeavour—art, literature, science, 
philosophy, politics, etc. And scientific 

endeavour has also a national as well as a 
world value. This Review has upheld this 
view throughout its career, both in theory 
and practice. Remarkable scientific discoveries 
certainly raise India in the world’s estimation. 
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We are, however, reluctant to discuss 
what kind or sub-kind of work has raised 
India most in the estimation of the world. 
It would be best if the question did 
not overmuch engage the attention of the 
workers themselves, and if it were left *to 
school debating clubs. 

We do not in the least under-estimate the 
value of any scientist’s work. But, as a 
matter of fact , “the world” is interested in 
and understands and is therefore in a position 
to appreciate endeavours to splve problems 
of human status requiring heroism, sacrifice 
and endurance, more than endeavours to solve 
recondite scientific problems which do not 
closely touch everyday human existence. 
When the present writer travelled outside 
India four years ago, foreigners asked him 
more about what Mr. Gandhi was doing than 
about any other Indian thing or person. 
Probably the curiosity of “the world” continues 
to take the same direction. Possibly some piece 
of scientific research ought to be considered 
by the world more valuable than Mahatma 
Gandhi’s and his comrades’ sadhana , but 
unhappily “the world” is not yet learned 
and wise enough to take that view. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Convocation Address 

There is much that is valuable in Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar’s address at the Allahabad 
University convocation. 

Athenian patriotism was literally parochial 
patriotism, because Athens was a small city 
state. But as India is not a small city 
state, those who want India to be free and 
are prepared to suffer even unto death for 
making her free, cannot be logically accused 
of parochicai patriotism! though wise men 
are quite at liberty to call them foolish. 
If the peoples of the comparatively small 
countries of Japau, Fiance, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Persia, 
Siam, eta, are not guilty of parochial 
patriotism in choosing to remain independent 
and in not choosing to be British subjects, 
why should Indians be considered guilty of 
the same offence if they want to be free ? 
In any case, there are men who would 
prefer to be parochial and foolish with the 
free countries of the world than universal’ 
and wise with Biitish-Indian Empire Day 
orators. 

In the course of his speech Sir Jadunath 
said : 


We know that when an Athenian hoy reached the 
ago of eighteen the State took complete charge of 
his training ; he was enrolled as an ejfhehos and 
had to swear in a temple (a) to fight in defence 
of h s home and religion, (b) to leave his country 
b tter than lie found it, (c) to obey the Magistrates 
and the laws (d) to oppose any violation of the 
constitution, and (e) never to disgrace his arras 
or desert a comrade. Cannot the Indian youth who 
enters a college be inspired by a similar sense of 
the sacredness in his new vocation ? Can he not 
be properly fitted for civic life and taught to do 
his part in leaving his country really better than 
he found it V This is the most vital problem, 
with us today. 

Thero ?ire some slight differences between 
ancient Athens and modern India. Boys of 
most Indian provinces have no chance of 
learning to fight. Those who have the chance 
to fight, have to fight for keeping India in 
her present condition of a Zamindari of 
Britain, not in defence of their home and 
religion. Many Indian boys do want to leave 
their country better than they found it ; but if 
they waut to do it in any way not prescribed 
or approved by Britishers, it becomes a crime. 
Athenian magistrates and laws were Athenian; 
Indian magistrates are British,British-controlled* 
British-made, or British-Indian-made. We have 
no information as to whether Athenian 
magistrates were obliged to imprison or whip 
Athenian boys for telling their fellow-Athenians 
not to drink or not to wear non-Athenian 
clothes. Tho Athenian constitution was made 
by Athenians ; whereas India has either really 
no constitution but the will of the rulers or a 
constitution made by Britishers. Athenian 
boys had arms ; it is practically a crime for 
Indian boys to havo or use arms. 

Professor Sarkar’s address contains certain 
misconceptions and half-truths relating to 
what the best political leaders of India have 
told the youth of the country to be and do. 
These could have been avoided if he had been 
half as diligent a student of modern events 
and utterances as he is of the things of bygone 
days. 


Ajit Bhattacharya’s Death 

Even tho Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University, who is an Englishman, has said 
that the death of Ajit Bhattacharya was due 
to police assault. But hitherto the Bengal 
Government and the local executive and 
judiciary of Dacca have not granted the 
deceased student’s brother’s prayer that there 
be an open judicial enquiry into his death 
in some form or other. 
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Patna University Convocation Address 

The address delivered by Prof. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar at the Patna University 
Convocation dealt mainly with how research 
is and ought to be conducted. As he is 
himself a distinguished research-worker, this 
address will be specially valuable to students 
who are or wish to be engaged in original 
work. Regarding what constitutes a Univer¬ 
sity, Prof. Sarkar truly observed : 

“Neither bricks and mortar, nor books and scienti¬ 
fic apparatus can in themselves constitute a Univer¬ 
sity. These are necessary requisites of a Univer¬ 
sity, no doubt, but not its life and soul. The 
moving force, the source of inspiration of a Univer¬ 
sity must be within it, namely, the ability, the 
idealism and the enterprise of its hi sliest teachers 
and students. It is only through its sons that a 
University finds recognition' in the society of 
scholars. That sod ty is one brotherhood of equals, 
throughout the world ; it knows no distinction of 
creed, race or climate ; it submits all to the same 
test, regardless of inherited wealth or paternal 
influence, and it welcomes true merit with a cordia¬ 
lity and fullness stronger than personal relation¬ 
ship. The best fruits of original investigation into 
Nature’s secrets or into the truths about human 
endeavour and human experience in the past, satisfy 
this supreme universal test and become the 
unquestioned* current coin of the entire learned 
world, irrespective of the country of their origin. 
They form additions to the common heritage of 
civilized man. 

We are also at one with Professor Sarkar 
in his observations on the debt of the East 
to the West in the matter of oriental learn¬ 
ing. Said he : 

u We sometimes read of cheap sneers being 
thing at European scholars under the notion that 
their knowledge of Oriental classical languages 
is shallow. But a little close examination will 
dispel this flattering delusion. Facts well known 
to sch lars should induce a humbler and more 
truthful mental attitude on our put in this matter. 
No searcher after truth can forget that even in 
specially Oriental studies our debt to Europe is 
immense, and we Indians shall be merely hiding 
our heads in a sand-heap like the ostrich if we 
ignore this fact. It is the European libraries that 
have accumulated the best MSS. in Sanskr-t and 
Arabic, Pali and Persian,—some of them being the 
only copies or the oldest copies known to exist 
in the world. In practically no ' subject rotating 
to Asiatic history, literature or language can one 
find elsewhere even half so complete a collection 
of the available data as in Europe. And the 
Europeans have not only saved these MSS., but 
they have also rendered priceless service to 
serious students all over the world by publishing 
fully descriptive catalogues and learned editions 
of the texts. For several works in the Sanskrit, 
Arab c and Pali languages the only editions that 
scholars can use with confidence and ease are 
those that we owe to editors and printers in 
Europe. Even where an ancient classic, such as 
the Brihad-devata or the Lalita-vistara was first 
printed in India, the subsequent European edition 


is so vast an improvement as to have entirely 
superseded the o'igina! Indian editors’ production. 
In addition to these, Europe has supplied us with 
the b st dictionaries, glossaries and word-indexes 
on the classical tongues of the East. Even in 
respect of such mechanical aids, scholarship in 
the East is a debtor and not a creditor. 

League of Nations and Financial Assistance to 
States which are Victims of Aggression 

In the 11th Assembly of the League of 
Nations which met in Geneva last September, 
some propos.ls came up for discussion which 
show the dangers of trying to secure peace 
by piling up measures for security. Prepared¬ 
ness for war, the old militarists said, was 
the most powerful guarantee for peace. We 
do not say that the League belongs to this 
school of thought, but constituted as it is 
of Great Powers who have for ages beeu used 
to look upon war preparations as the most* 
effective means for ensuring national security, 
the League has allowed itself to bo too much 
enmeshed in the old ways of th liking—to 
think of peace in terms of war, to bo able to 
devise a novel or more fruitful means of 
securing peace than those we are already 
familiar with. 

This came out very well in the discussions 
on the draft “Convention on Financial Assis¬ 
tance and the Communications of Interest 
to the League in times of Crises and Facilities 
to be Accorded to Aircraft, etc.,” by the Third 
Committee of the Assembly. 

Ever since 1927, the Arbitration and 
Security Committee of tho League was 
engaged upon the work of considering “meas¬ 
ures capable of giving all States the necessary 
guarantees of arbitration and security.” 
This Committee, among other proposals, 
adumbrated a scheme for giving financial 
.assistance to States which were victims of 
aggression. A resolution of the Committee 
also emphasized the necessity in case of 
emergency for the League’s safe-guarding its 
communications by special means independent 
of general system of national communications. 

Both these proposals, justifiable from one 
angle of vision, contain germs of grave risks, 
inasmuch as the terms “aggressor” and 
“victim of aggression” are almost impossible 
to define, and the present dominance of the 
League by a group of two or three Great 
Powers makes it very probable that the 
offensive powers of the League, if any, will 
not be impartially used. All these points 
were brought out in the discussions of the 
Third Committee in its successive sessions. 
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Delegates of the minor Powers, naturally 
interested in a proposal which would help 
them in case of war, followed the debate with 
the closest attention as they would be 
probable borrowers from the League war chest 
in case of trouble. 

Lord Robert Cecil, representing Great 
Britain as the chief money-lender for munitions, 
steered the discussion out of the tight corners 
when objections were made. 

Dr. Goppert of Germany fired a double 
broadside into the project and hinted that the 
Reich would not accept the convention as drafted. 

“There are two great dangers in granting 
financial assistance before war actually breaks 
out,” said I)r. Goppert. “First, by granting a 
loan the Council definitely takes a position 
as being in favour of one party and thereafter 
the other party would not be likely to 
recog» ize the impartiality of the Council. 
After the loan would be made, the mediatory 
action of the Council no longer would be 
employable. 

“Second, once the loan is granted, the bene¬ 
ficiary state may uso funds to complete , its 
armaments and perhaps take the offensive against 
the other state—it might, even become the aggressor. 
It is inadmissible that the fund for the maintenance 
of peace should bo used for forging arms for 
aggression.” 

In a later speech Dr. Goppert said, 

“that the German delegation had regarded the 
financial aid principally as a means to prevent war 
but thought it would be dangerous to grant a loan 
before war had broken put. In granting such a 
loan to one of the parties, the Council would 
compromiso its activities as a peace-maker. Further 
the State benefiting from the loan would feel itself 
to be greatly strengthened and might become the 
aggressor.” 

The final cold douche to the scheme was, 
however, administered by the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment which entered its formal reservation 
concerning the participation in financial aid 
for attacked States and permitting foreign 
or League aircraft to fly over its territory in 
time of war. 

M. Gorge, representing the Herne Government 
asserted that Switzerland cannot permit the League 
to undertake any commitments that would endan¬ 
ger the Helvetian Federation's neutrality in 
accordance with the declaration made in London 
on February 13, 1920, when the League was being 
organized. 

The Swiss Government believes participation 
in any international loan aid to a menaced or 
attacked State might juridically be considered a 
breach of neutrality and would give the opportunity 
to another power to violate her territory. Despite 
the mfomal assurances given by certain great 
neighbouring powers. Switzerland remembers the 
fate of Belgium, whose neutrality was guaranteed 


by all powers concerned in the Great War by the 
treaty of 1839. Therefore, the Berne Government 
remains deaf to all promises. 

The Swiss Government is even firmer regarding 
the League's project eventually to establish an 
aviation force—beginning with a squadron of fast 
aeroplanes to transport investigating committees in 
time of trouble and also mail planes to carry 
communications to the various capitals when the 
railway, mail, telegraph and other ordinary com¬ 
munications might be cqjt. 

It is recalled that Switzerland only agreed 
to the League’s establishment of a powerful 
wireless plant for radio communication of 
members under the strictest conditions and 
safe-guards. The Swiss veto of the aeroplane 
transportation scheme, if it is maintained, 
will stifle the project, which is strongly 
supported by France, Spain, the Little 
Entente and numerous other States. 

Even Germany favours the adoption of 
the plan, although in reality it is aimed 
against the Reich. The Versailles Treaty 
prohibits Germany from having any military, 
naval or police planes. 

The extreme touchiness of the Swiss over 
neutrality rights re-aroused the delegates of 
certain powers, who launched several campaigns 
in the last 10 years, since the League was 
established on Lake Geneva, urging a change 
in the location of the Secretariat. Although 
the plans for the League building were 
approved and the corner-stone laid a year ago, 
no further work was done toward constructing 
a permanent home here. 

Brussels, The Hague, Vienna and Monaco 
were mentioned in the past as available stations 
and the latest suggestion is that Holland should 
cede a narrow strip of territory on the south 
bank of the Scheldt where it empties into the 
North Sea, which has been a bone of 
contention with Belgium since the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, to the League, giving the 
international organization complete autonomy 
over the zone for the construction of the 
permanent headquarters. 

It is pointed out that this possesses 
the advantages of facing the sea and also of 
easy communication with London and all 
European capitals via Antwerp or Rotterdam. 
The disposition of the strip of territory 
would also automatically solve the principal 
dispute between Holland and Belgium. 

Diaries 

We have received a copy of Everyman's Diary 
and a copy of each of two kinds of Ghosh's Gem 
Diary, for 1931, from Messrs. M. C, Sarkar and 
Sons. They are well got-up and contain a 
variety of useful information. 
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For all TechnicaFconsultations in connec¬ 
tion with Match Manufacturing please com¬ 
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Glorious Head of Hair 

A profusion of rich, soft, silky, lustrous, 
wavy hair—where’s the woman who 
would not like to have it so ? 

There’s only one oil that MAKES such 
hair and it’s the far-famed 

KAMINIA OIL 


(Registered) 



Invaluable for ladies, and just as much 

for BRAIN-WORKERS and STUDENTS. 

HEATED HEAD cooled, ACHING 
disappears and DAN DRUE becomes a 
thing of the past. Added to all these, it 
possesses a delightfull fragrant smell, and 
is IN GREAT DEMAND all over the 
country. 

For superiority, awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL at the Mysore Exhibition. 

Read the (allowing Evidence out of Hundreds. 

J. N Barter jee, N. cl T. Clerk , Base 
supply Office Busra y writes that I had 
been suffering from severe headache in this 
far off land, I have received a great benefit 
by using your K AM IN IA OIL. Kindly 
send me G bottles of KAMINlA OIL at 
your first opportunity. 

Price Per Bottle Rs. i o o Postage as, 5 Extra. 

„ 3 Bottles Rs. 2 10 o ,» 14 » 

N.B. When buying from local merchants 
please see that it is “KAMINIA OIL” and 
not a substitute. 


THE MOST FASCINATING PERFUME 

OTTO DIL-BAHAR 

(Registered) 



Posscses the most fragrant smell of the 
different kinds of Jesminc flowers i.c. 
Chamcli, Joohi, Mogra, etc. combined with 
the smell of various kinds of other flowers. 
Notice minutely the beautiful -like freshly 
plucked flowers—smell every now and 
then. In lasting qualities, it is unsur¬ 
passed. 

Free From Alcohol or Spirit and hence 
can be used by all without any restriction. 

Prices: 


Vs oz beautiful decorated bottle Rs 

. 2 0 

0 

2 drams 

do 

do 

1 4 

0 

1 dram 

do 

do 

0 12 

0 

i/j dram 

do 

do 

0 8 

0 

Sample 

do 

do 

0 2 

0 


Scented card 1 anna each and 
annas 12 per dozen. 


Anglo-Indian Drug & Ghemiea^ Co^ 
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The Standard 

national Household Remedies. 

manufactured by The Standard Chemical Works. 


1 . Neo-thymoline...for treatment of nose, 

throat, mouth, etc. 0 14 0 

2 . Universal Embrocation, for sprains, 

eolds, etc, 10 0 

3 . CodliYer Oil Emulsion, best quality 18 0 

4 . Balamrit, for rickets and children, 0 12 0 

5 . Gajrol Hair Oil, cooling and tonic, 0 12 0 

6. “Standard’* Balm, 0 4 0, and 0 12 0 

7 . Cologne Water, first quality, 10 0 

“Clidions” 

*Tho Ionic Pharmacy Preparations. 

1 , Fever Drops, cheapest and best for 

all fevers. 0 5 0 and 1 0 0 

2 , Malaria (Ague) Solution, 0 10 0 and 10 0 

3 , Diver Solution, for all kinds of liver 

trouble. 0 12 0 anj 14 0 

. Bloodpurlfying Solution, 1 4 0 

. Tonic Solution, for nmemia, tubercu¬ 
losis, diabetes, etc. 10 0 and 2 8 0 

6. Tooth Powder, (Oxol), 0 4 0 and 0 G 0 

7 . Ringworm Ointment and Lotion, 0 4 0 

and 0 6 0 


Apply for particulars regarding specific and 
treatment for Plagues, Cholera, Influenza, Typhoid, 
Pneumonia, etc., etc., and other Information to 
Calcutta Agent I— 

Prof. M. J. Gajjar, M.A., F.C.S., 
L. K. Meghanee, 22 - 24 , C. P. Street, Port, 

14 , Amrit Street. Bombay. 


J. CHATTERJEE’S 


INK TABLETS 


Best and Cheapest, Please try and he convinced. 


Binapani Blue-black 

per gross 

... Rs. 1 

4 

0 

ft Red 

Bani Blue-black 

>; 

... 1 

6 

0 

>> 

... 0 

Ls 

0 

Bani Red 


... 1 

2 

0 

Shrce Blue-black 

M 

... 0 

T 2 

0 

Aurora 

n 

0 

V 

0 


High Commission for Rig Order. 

For samples and price lists please apply to :— 

Binapani Ink Store, 

X73-3 (20) Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

FIJI Indentured Labour 

A Supplementary Statement 

BY 

C. F. ANDREWS 
With Corroborating Extracts from 

Miss Garnham’s Report. 

Price, per V. P. P., Eight Annas. 



Mansha Ghrita. 

Piles Ointment, 

Excellent remedy for all sorts of sores, ulcers etc. 
poisonous or non-poisonous. 

Price Rs. 2 , postage etc. As. 0 . 

Wonderful specific for all sorts of Piles. 

Price Rs. 2 . Postage etc. As. 6. 

DR N. K. DAS 

Of Chandshi. 

352 , UPPER CriITPORE ROAD, (M). 
CALCUTTA. 

Silk Suiting 

Kasi Silk of very thick texture and very 
durable quality @ Rs. 20 suit for one. 

Pure Silk of best quality with neat and 
strong texture @ Rs. 28 suit for one. 

Silk for Shirting with stripe @ Rs. .12, 
for one shirt ( 3 yds x 27" ) 

( Handkerchief) Rumal of Pure Silk, 
24 ,/ X24* @ Rs. 2-12 each. 

Price list on application. 

Apply to : —Shri Krishna & Co., 

Gni Glint , BENARES CITY. 


By Sitanath Tattvabhushan 

1. Pandit Sivanath Sastri : A Sketch of bis 
Life and Teachings, with a portrait. As. 8. 

2. Brahmajijnasa (in English) : An Exposi¬ 
tion of the Philosophical Basis of'Theism. Rs. 1-8. 

3. Brahmasadhan (in English; or Endeavours 
after the Life Divine: Twelve Lectures on Spiritual 
culture. Rs. 1-8. 

4. Krishna and the Gita : Twelve lectures on 
the authorship, philosophy and religion of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. Rs. 2-8. 

5. ‘ wMfa* « ^iWji i 

. t*!J few 1 

6 . «f*t. tew, ’(t'SHFJ, 

.Steora « mat jr^is 

^ ’nrftprt* n? 1 sfe/•w 1 4 * fet *1 1 

2/0-J-2, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Rare Medicine Research Institude 

PHTHISIS: Asthma and all lungs diseases, 
INFANTILE LIVER, chronic Malaria, malignant 
ulcers, DYSPEPSIA and all diseases of the digestive 
organs, A week's use will convince* 

Infallible medicines obtained from hermits etc!.* 
and chemically prepared. 

J. C. ROY, B. A. (Chemist) 












RAI SAHEB Dt. K. C. Das’s 

Diabetes Cure. 

A scarcely fallible remedy for diabetes with all Its 
accompanying complaints. It checks the secretion 
of saccharine matter with urine, lessens the quantity 
of urine, lowers its specific gravity, removes dryness 
and hardness of the skin and constipation. It appeases 
the urgent constant thirst and soothes the burning 
sensation of the hands, feet and the whole body. 

Price Rs. 3-8 per phial. Postage As. 5 . 

The Swasthya Saha ya Pharmacy 

30-2, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Tea ! Darjeeling Tea! 

Every patriotic Indian should drink 
Bose’s “Flowery orange Pekoe,*'Darjeeling 
Tea. They are not only the best but also 
cheapest. Try once and be convinced. 
Prices : Ke. 1-4, 1-2, and 1 per lb. Packing 
free to purchasers of 5 lbs. chests. Trade 
and agency rates on application. 

M. L. Bose, Tea Merchant, 

Belakoba (Jalpaiguri). 

Calcutta Agents Young Friends & Co-, 
9, Wellington Square. 


The only children’s pictorial monthly in India 

The DARLING 

Look at :— 

Its high educative value 
Its pure moral tone 
Beautiful pictures, Stories 
Humours, Funs, Riddles 
Scientific and Historieial notes 
etc. etc. etc. 

Nothing beneficil to children has been 
left out. 

Conducted by the best able men of the 
city. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 3-8 (Post Free) 
Foreign Rs- 4-8 only, Single copy As. 5 only. 

Subscribe bciorc a 1 st Jim, midget it tor Rs .3 only 
A])j)Jv to — 

The Manager, DARLING HOME 

<U >\1 SERE AS STREET, CALCUTTA . 


Grand New Years Sale ! 

Watch and Tabla Free ! 

FOR ORE MONTH ON TV. 



Our Celebrated “NEW MAHIN FLUTE” Harmonium is not only good for the money but the 
best suited for all climates and musics. Its tone is very sweet and powerful. Don’t lose this opportunity 
book your order to-day with one-fourth the value as advance and you will get it at your place without any 
trouble. Guaranteed for 3 years. Price :—Single Reed Rs. 30. now sold for Rs. 25. Double Reed Rs. 70, 
80, 90, now offered for Rs. 35, 40, 45. The best Double Reed Folding Harmonium (which can be played both 
by hands and legs) reduced Price Us. 65. Special offer: Purchaser of single reed will get one Watch 
purchaser of Double reed will get one Tabla ; purchaser of h olding will‘get one Tabla & Wrist Watch Free 

Parisian Comnanv 
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The Astrological Bureau of 
Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, M.A. 
(Estd. 1892). 

To foreknow is to be forearmed. We deal entirely 
with modern scientific Astrology as developed in the 
West and our calculations are based on the rectified 
principles of Astronomy and Physics. We also adopt 
the best principles of Hindu Astrology as amended by 
modern research. The educated public are invited to 
test and get benefit of this practical science. Date 
required:—the date, time , and place ol birth , the 
important events can also be predicted from wife’s or 
son’s date. The sex, and whether married or 
single, should be stated. Terms: —A general outline 
of events (with years of happening), Rs. ( 3 . The 
same for 10 years, Ks. 10. General predictions for 1 
year with important months outlined, Rs. 10 . 
Monthly reading for one year, Rs. 20. Brief Review 
of Life, with judgments of mental qualifications, 
health, finance occupation, marriage, offspring and 
travelling with two years general future, prospects, 
Rs. lo. Brief judgments on character and mental 
qualities, finance, health, marriage, and a short 
summary with two years’ general future prospects, 
Rs. S. Ordinary questions, in any subject with full 
advice, per query, Rs. 5 , and for each subsequent 
query made at a time, Rs. 3 . Charges are realised 
per V. P. P. Apply for further particulars, and 
prospectus with testimonials, and address all com¬ 
munications to N. C. Mukheijep, Chief Mathematician 
and Director to the “Astrological Bureau,” (of 
Karmatar), Kaligliat, Calcutta. Prospectus sent 
post FREE on application. 

“The predictions made by you is really marvellous 
and shows the extent to which exactness may be 
reached by correct calculations." 

Sirohi, Koshavlal K., Private Secretary to 

I—7—i ()20 II. H. Maharajadhiraj of Sirohi. 

“According to your prediction my wife became 
deranged in mind on iq—s—K)2<>.” 

Pakua, ' A. Vail, 

3—7—1920. P. \V. Inspector, K. I. Ky. 

“It is with wonderful precision that you have given 
me my horoscope. Every word of it is absolutely true.” 

76, Loco (Jurats. K.I. Ky. 

Allahabad, 12 — o—1920. J. R. (ianthur. 
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The Modern Review 

SUBSCRIPTION 

Payable in Advance— Annual Rs. 8 
inland, foreign Rs. 10. Halt-yearly , Rs. 4-5, 
foreign Rs. 5. 

It is desirable that subscriptions should 
commence with the January or the July 
number •, but the Review may be supplied 
from any other month also. 

The price of a single or specimen copy 
is As. 15, post free. Back Numbers, when 
available, As. 15 each. 

Purchasers of specimen copies for the 
current year can become annual or half- 
yearly subscribers by paying Rs. 76 or 
Rs. 3-13 more respectively. 

No concession as regards the rates of 
subscription is made to students or public 
libraries, or any other classes of persons or 
institutions. 

Terms strictly Cash, or Value Payable on 
delivery by post. 

Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
issue should reach this office before the 15th 
of that month quoting the SUBSCRIBER’S No. 
The Modern Review Office, 

210-3-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

w PUBLISHED ANNUALLY w 

A THE A 

LONDON DIRECTORY 

With Provincial & Foreign Sections, 
enables traders to communicate direct with 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 
in London and in the Provincial Towns and 
Industrial Centres of the United Kingdom and 
the Continent of Europe. The names, 
addresses and other details are classified under 
more than 2,000 trade headings, including 
EXPORT MERCHANTS 
with detailed particulars of the Goods shipped 
and the Colonial and Foreign Markets supplied; 

STEAMSHIP LINES 

arranged under the Ports to which they sail, 
and indicating the approximate Sailings. 


One-inch BUSINESS CARDS of Firms desiring 
to extend their connections, or Trade Cards of 
DEALERS SEEKING AGENCY 
can he printed at a cost of £1. 10s. Od. for each 
trade heading under which they are inserted. 
Larger advertisements from £2 to £16. 

A copy of the directory will be sent by parcel 
post for £2, nett cash with order. 


THE LONDON DIRECTORY CO., LTD., 

25, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C.4. 
England. 



Bengal Central Loan 
Company, Ltd., 

2 , Lall Bazar, Calcutta . 


Authorised and Subscribed 

Capital 

Rs. 1,00,000 

Paid up Capital ... ••• 

3S,ooo 

Reserve 

12,000 

First year's divident 

15 per cent 

md, 'year’s divident 

15 

Deposits. 

Savings A-C. 

6 per cent 

6 Months 

65 1, 

1 Year 

7 i 0 

2 Years 

9 

3 Years 

9 a 

5 Years 

10 ,, 

For particulars etc., 

apply to 


Managing Director. 

Telephone—4157 
Tele. Address—"Credit'’ Calcutta. 
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Sir P. C. Roy : His Life and Mission with a 
foreward by Sir A, Choudhuri. 

Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee : His Life and 
Mission with a foreward 

by Sir P. C. Ray. 

Four Annas Eaoh. 


't^ry^de Colle S e St Market Calcutta 

' 5 A^r Co *' 
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THE POCKET DETECTIVE 

OR SEEBACKROSCOPE. 

1 his instrument is made of hard rubber, beautifully finished, and when 
placed over the eye holds itself in position the same as magnifying glasses 
used by jewellers or repairers of watches. When placed to the eye you can 
see what is taking place back of you and in front of you, both at the same 
time. No need to wish for o\es in the back of your head, as with this 
•article )ou ran observe all that occurs behind you without turning your 
head. You can have lots of fun with one of these instruments. 

Prico Re. 1-8 each. Doz. Hs. 15. Packing & Postage extra. 

Wonderful X-RAY Tube. 

\ wonderlul little instrument producing optical illusions 
both mrpr.ung and startling. With it you can see what are 
apparently the bones in \<>ur lingers, the lead in a lead pencil, the 
mtiuor opening m a pipe stem, and many other similar illusions. 

A m\'•terv that no one has been able to satisfactorily explain. 
Agents will hnd them \ery saleable. 

Prico Rs. 18 Per Doz. £to. 1-12 each. 

(Sole Snh-Agcnt , India , lUinnn A Ceyfoti). 

The American Instrument Supply Co., 

5, Gobmdu Sou's Dane, Bowbazar, Calcutta. 




GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 



Strong CRCVISJSli Silver wrist-watch, 
highest standard mechanism “Lever” 13 
jewels’ guaranteed 3 years Rs. 20 only. 
In Oct. Cold case Rs. 35 with 10 jewels 
Rs. 16 . For Radium dial Rs. 2 extra. 



Cheaper variety New Patent 
cylinder wristlet watch Rs. 5-4 
silver case Rs 7 , Gold gilt Rs. 7 , 
Tormean shape gold gilt with 
bracelet Rs. 0, with Radium dial 
As. 8 extra for each. Capital 
lever pocket watch Rs. 0. 


Pocket electric lamp with battery Rs. 5 . 


Pocket Cigarett lighter Rs. 1 - 8 . 


Pocket drinking (folding) glass Rs. 1 - 4 . 


Stereoscope with half do;?. views Rs. 4. 


Indo-Brltlsh Agency, 

22* Shamvukur Street. Calcutta. 


New Books 


i. India in 1919 by Rushbrook 


Williams 

1 

0 

0 

g. Indian Constitution by P. 

Mukerjee 

12 

0 

0 

3* Hunter Committee's Report 

1 

0 

0 

4. Industrial Commission's Report 

1 

0 

0 

5.fndian Electioneering by Halmond 3 

O 

0 

6. Cotton’s Handbook of Com- 

mercial Information 

1 

0 

0 

7 - Army Committee’s Repoit 

I 

0 

0 

8. Tagore’s Hungry Stones and 

Other Stories 

1 

0 

0 


9 Tagore’s Gitanjali, Sadhana, Post- 
Office, Chitra, Crescent Moon, each i o p 

10. Woodroffe’s Is India Civilised 280 

11. Historians’ History of the World 

^Complete) too 0 o 

12. Tilak-Chirol Case (2 vols) 5 0 o 

13. Trial of Sir Roger Casement 6 9 0 

M. c. Sarkar & Sons, 

f)0-2 A 


Oxford University Press 

1. New Books, 

Lionel Curtis’ Dyarchy. Being papers relating to the Scheme of Reforms 
lately applied to India. The most important hook of the season 
about India. Orders should be registered early. 

British Beginnings in Western India 1579-1557. An account of the early 
days of the British Factory at Surat. B}- H. G. Kawlinson. 10s. 6d. 

The Industrial Section of the League of Nations. By the Rt. Hon. 

G. N. Barnes, M. P. Paper cover Is. 

Shelley's Philosophical View of Reform. 7s. C>d. Hitherto unpublished. 
History as a School for Citizenship. II. Madeley. 4s. Gd. 

Victorian Worthies. Sixteen biographies by G. H. Blore. Includes lives 
and portraits of Napier, Carlyle, Lawrence, Bright,Dickens, Tenny¬ 
son, Morris and Rhodes. 

Village Education in India. The Report of a Commission of Inquiry. 
Rs. 1-8-0. 1 he most important book on the subject that has yet 

appeared. 

Dictionary of National Biography 1901-1911. Second supplement. 

One vol. 4os. 

The Nighantu and the Nirukta. The oldest Indian treatise on Etymo¬ 
logy. Critical edition with translation and notes. L. Sarup. 6s. 

The Expositor. (Attliasatini : Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Dhammasangani, the first book of the Abhidluimma Pitaka. Vol. 1. 
MaungTin, M.A., and Mrs. Rliys Davids. (PaliText Soc. Trans.) 10s. 

2. Three New Reprints In the World’s Classics. 2s. 6d. each. 
Walt Whitman. Leaves of Glass. 

George Borrow. Wild Wales. 

Melville. Moby-Dick or the Whale. 

3. ‘Outward Bound’. The new monthly magazine with a large 

Indian element. The November issue contains a hitherto untrans¬ 
lated poem of Rabindranath Tagore. Single copy 12 as. 

Of All Booksellers. 

Oxford University Press 

BOMBAY MADRAS LAHORE 



Gold Bracelet—*TN| I 



The Bracelet B 1 N A P A N !, 

Inlaid with f'uinea.'gMd on polished Ivory, Price Rs. 14 a pair. 

The Bracelet GRIHALAKSHM I 

Inlaid with guinea jjold on "la/ed Chopper. Price Rs. 11 a pair. 
Orders, sent with inner diameter are served per V. P. P. 
Pnrliculnrs nn dctmuul 

Economic Jewellery Works. 

Cornwallis Street, Cajeuila. branch— Khulna. 
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IW 1C hold comprehensive stock of Motor accessories such as Accu- q® 
;jjf mulators, Rail-Hearings, Body Fittings, Bolts and Nuts, Box Span- 


m 


m 

m 

M 

SB 


ners, Carburetters and parts, Castings, Chains, 
(doth, Horns, llose Pipes and Clips, Jacks, 
Revivers, Lubricants, Phosphor Bron/c. 


Lord Parts, Hood 
Lamps, Leather 


RANE LIMITED Proprietors of 

EMPIRE AUTOMOBILES 

NEW QUEEN'S ROAD, BOMBAY. 

NEW QUEEN’S ROAD, BOMBAY. 

Tologram : “Auloworks,” Telephone No, 2475. 


Press Buttons, Radiatms, Asbestos Lining, Screw Drivers, Shock 
Absorbers, Spare Paits, Sparkling Plugs of every well-known make, 
Speedometers, Steel Balls, Stepcncy Wheels, Switches, Tools, Turn 
Buttons, Tires, Volt and Ampere Meters, Vulcani/ers with their Tools 
and Materials, etc., etc., 


m 

i 
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TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


m 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ? 


Tlic Life ami deeds of the great nationalist martyr—the Mazzini 
of India who has revolutionised our country by his thoughts, and has 
brought us near the border-land of the Sinai of our political freedom. 
Would you like to read the noble examples of self-abnegation in the 
service of the motherland and meditate on the spirit of the devotion of a 
perfect devotee, then read the “Life Of AurobitldO GhOSh” by R. 
Palit, Late Editor of “ 1 lie Indian Economist”. You cannot love your 
country better than to imitate the golden examples of this great patriot 
to serve your motherland. Written in easv flowing style. Neatly got-up 
and printed in antique paper. Price Ans. 12 only. Post Free. 

+,a • —Tko Palmiffa A rlvAvfieinc AdAncv 
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Published by Longmans Green & Co., London 

Works by Mr. Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 

PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 

( During Muhammadan Rule ). (BY MUHAMMADANS.) With a Foreword by Mr. H. Beveridge, IC.S. 

PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 

By Early European Settlers, tip to about 1800 A. D. 

With an Introduction by the Venerable Walter K. Firminger, M.A., B.D., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I. 

With an Introduction by Dr. Radh&kmnud Mookerji, M.A., P.R.S., PH.o. _ 

Calcutta Oriental Series. 

No. 1. Yukti-Kalpataru by King Bhoja. 

“The work deals with diverse subjects of secular interest such as a lew topics relating to polity 
construction of buildings and selection of sites therefor, articles of furniture, precious stones, ornaments, 
weapons, drought and other animals, vehicles, shipbuilding, etc.” Price Ns ‘J S. 

No. 2. Chanakya Rajaniti-Sastram. price <> i 10 
No. 3 Harilila By Vopadeva, the author ot the Mugdlui-hodlui 
with the commentary of Madhusudana Saiaswati. Price i-po 

No. 4. Inter-state Relations in Ancient India. Pari l. 

by Narendra Nath Law. ( Just Published) Rs. 200 
No. 5. Mukta-phalam 1 iy Vopadeva with the commentary of Ileinaflri 

the author of the Chaturvarga-chintamani, Part I. Price 3 00 


Hrishi-kes Series. 

No. 1. Acharyya Ramendra Sundar 

by Nalini Kanjan Pandit. Rs 200 
Sanskrit books to be had of the 
SANSKRIT PRESS DEPOSITORY, 30 , Cornwallis Street , CALCUTTA. 
and all the books, of the Bengal Book Company, 30, College Street Mari<et, 1st Floor, Calcutta 

The Renowned Panacea of the Hindu Pharmacopsea 


MAKARADHWAJA 

Prepared with the purest 
ingredients including gold. 

7 doses Re. 1 
30 doses Rs. 3 
One Tola Rs. 16 
( Packing and Postage Free ) 
“Makaradhwaja” pamphlet sent free. 

MAKAR , XDinVA'J . I STORK . 


The Pre-eminent Physician of India, 
M A 11 A M A 110 P A D H Y A Y A K A VI RAJ 

Gananath Sen, Saraswati, M, A., L. M, S., 
writes :— 

k I can assert that your preparations arc 
made according to sastric principles and 
are pure/' 

- 256 BOV/BAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA. 


Telegrams “SWAKNASIXDI'K” Calcutta. 

(We do not prepare or ^ell any other medicine. Our sole attention and care is concentrated 
m preparing the purest MAK \ K A 1)11 W'A | A. ) 


THE LUCKNOW 

BOOTS and SHOE FACTORY Lucknow 



Gold Medalists, “TRY” ONCE 

The Shoes or Boots, Men’s wear made by us. They 
are honest all through. Send for illustrated list for all, 
and read the Guarantee for wear. 

Footprint on paper is the best guide for measurement. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS , 

83, Harrison Road. 45, Wellesley Street* 
Calcutta. 

Only purest medicines from Boericke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates— or¬ 
dinary mother tinctures—6 as. per dr M i to 
12th dil. at 4 as. a dram, 13th to 30th dll. at 
a n* a dram. 200th dil. at Re. i a dram. 
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A few oi the Publications oi the Panini Office , Bahadurgunj, Allahabad. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus* 

Translated by various Sanskrit Scholars : 

Edited by Major B. D. Baau, I.M.S (Rotirod.) 

Annual Subsription, inclusive of postage, Rs. ij-uo. Published in parts, since July 1909. 

ALREADY IT RUSH ED t 

The Darsanas, or Systems of Hindu Philosophy 

1 . Aphorism Of Yoga by Patanjali, with English Translation and the Commentary of Vyasa and 
the Gloss of Vacliaspati Alisra, by the Lite Kama Prasada, m.a, Paper Cover, Price Rs, 5. (Vol. IV. of 
theS. B. If.) 

2 - The Yoga Sastra, or a treatise on Practical Yoga, lousXting of (0 An Introduction to Yoga 
Philosopy. (.*) Siva S.imluta and (p t .heranda Samhita, with Original Text and English translation, by 
the late Rai 15 ahadur Srisa ( handra Yidvarnavn. Bound, Pike Rs. ^ ( Vol. X\’ oi S. B 11 .) 

3 . The Vedanta Sutras, with Bol.idc\aX ('unimciitin, ti.mxhtvd into English, with copious explanatory 
notes, bv the late Rai Bahadur Sri-^i ( handra \1d\um.1\u, Paper Cu\cr, Rs. 15 and Bound, Rs 16. 
(Vol. V. of S. B. II ) 

4 Studies in the Vedanta Sutras, bv the late R.u Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Price Rs. 
3. ( Part II. of \ ol. XXII of S. H. II.) 

5 . The Vaisesika Sutras of Kanada, with tin- Commentary ol Sankara Misra and extracts from 
the Gloss cf Jayanarayana. Translated by Xanda Lai Smlia, m 1; 1 , ot the Provincial Civil Service, Bihar, 
Cloth, Price Rs 7. (Vol. VI, ol S B. H. _»nd edition to he brought out soon ) 

6 . The Nyaya Sutras of Gotama, translated into English, with an original Commentary, by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Snti** Chandra Vid> .ibhusana, mv, l-h.n., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Cloth. Price Rs. 7, (Vol. VIII. of S 13 II) 

7. The Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, translated into English, with an original Commentary, by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., J>. Lilt., Principal, Sanbkrit ( ollege, Benares. Chapters 
Mil. Price Rs. 10. (Vol X oi S. B IT; 

8. The Samkhyft Philosophy, containing (1) Sanikhva Pravarh.ma Sutra, with tlie Yritti of 
Aniruddha, anil tlie Bhasya ol \ ijnana Bhiksii and extract's horn the Vritti-Sar.i of Mal,ade\a Vedantin, 
(-) Samkhya Kanka, G) lattwa S uiusi .mil ( jj Panchasikha Sutr.im, translated by Nanda Eal Sinha, 
M A , b l, Cloth. Price Rs. i 5 ( \ ol. XI. ot S. 13 . H.) 

The Bhakti Sastra. \ ol. \ 11. of the Sacred Books of the Hindus, containing Sutras of Narada and 
Sandilya and Bhaktirntn.iv,di ol Visnu Puri. Translated into English by Nanda I.al Sinha, M. \ , n.L. ; and 
a retired Professor ot Sanskrit, respectively. Price 1 G. 7. 

The Upanishads 

(Useful to University Candidatoa us well as general Studonts of Hindu Philosophy.) 

I* Upanisads 1 he Isa, Kona, Katha, Prasna, Munilaku and Mandukya I'panisads, with Madhva's 
toinmentary, translated into English, with copious explanatory notes, by Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra 
\ idyarnava, Second Edition, Pru e Rs 5. (Vol. I G t S. li. II) 

2 . The Chhandogya Upanisad, with Madhva's Bhasva, translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes, by Rai Bahadut Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Price Rs. 12 (bound). ( \ ol. III. of S. B. II.) 

3. Tho Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, with Madhva's commentary, translated into English by Rai 
Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Price Rs 15 .bound). (Vol. XIV. of S. B. 11 ) 

4 Brahmopanisat Sara Sangraha, containing the original text, Commentary and Translation into 
I**?! 1 . 6 ] 1 ' w C * 1 anc Sevtasvatara Upanisad (Paper cover) Price Rs, 3. (Parts I and II of Vol. 

XVIII. of S. B. H.) 

6. Studies in the Six Upanisads, together with the translation of the Isa and Kena, according tef 
Sankara, by the late Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Price Rs, 4. (Part I of Vol XXII. of S. B. H.) 
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Hindu Economics, Politics and Sociology 

( A’rtiiasastra or Nitisastra. ) 

For the first ‘me available in English Form. 

Valuable to M.A « candidates of Indian Universities and Indispcnsafd ’ to all Research Scholars, 

Sukra-Niti, translated by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.v. Cloth-bound, gilt letters, with an Index by 
Kumar Narendra Nath Law, M.v., b l., Prcmch. Ruych. Scholar, author of Studies in Anuent Hindu Polity, 
xised on The Arthasastra of Kautilya. Price Ks. (>. (Vol. XIII of the S. B. of the Hindus.) 

The Daily Practice of the Hindus 

By the Late Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava : 

Contains the morning, mid-day and evening duties . y yd Edition , revised and enlarged, Erne Rs. 

The Puranas. 

The Matsay Buranam, Barts 1 and 2, chapters mjS ami toother with m important 

appendices, and a plate containing 10 futures Dedicated by permission to the lion ble Sir James Scorpio 
Meston, K C.S I , Lieutenant-Governor ot Agra and Omlli ( now Lord Meston ). Price lo pen) Rupees each 
part (bound), and Rs <j each for paper cover. (Vol. \\ II. of S. If. II.I 

Brahma-Vaivarta Buranam —transited Part 1 Brahma and Praknti Kh.mdas by Mr. R. N. Sen, M.A., 
ll.b. Price 6 (six) Rupees. 


No Indian Lawyer can do without 

Yajnavaikya Smriti. 

1, Achara Adhyaya, with the Commentary Mitaksara, and notes from the (doss of Balambhatti, 
translated for the first time into Lnglish, with copious explanatory and critical notes, by the late Rai Bahadur 
Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Fifteen Rupees. 

A. P .—This work has been considered so important that it has received the patronage ol the Governments 
of India, Dpi tod Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and Bombay . of the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras. 
Bombay, Bihar, Panjab and Mysore , Judicial Commissioners of Nagpur and Sind . of the Lducational 
Departments of Bengal, Bihar, Madras, Central Provinces and ol several eminent Judges and lawyers. 

2. Brayaschitta Adhyaya, with the Commentary Mdaksara, translated into Lnglish, with copious 
explanatory notes. Fdited by the late Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra \ idyarnava. Price Rs io. 

Folk-tales of Hindustan 

(Illustrated with full-page pictures printed on Art Papei) 

Shaikh Chilli : 

(By Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava). 

The Review of Reviews oj London writes :—“Stories of .t type that re-call the delightful romances of the 
Arabian Nights.” 

Folklore of London, for June joth, i<g>Q, writes : —“The stories are told in good Lnglish ,i : rt 1 he stories 
are excellent examples of the tales of wonder, adventure, and enchantment that circulate throughout the 
Mohammedan world. 

The Panjab Text-Book Committee lias partronised this Work by purchasing no copies of it, for the use 
of Schools in that Province. 


A Chatechism of Hinduism 

By Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava. Price ordinary cover Rs. 4, and cloth-bound gilt-letter Rs. 4-8 

For Complete Catalogue Apply to :— 

The Manager Panlnl Office, 

i 11 1 _ i _ 1 
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JUST OUT ! JUST OUT ! 

Second and Enlarged Edition of 

Local Government in Ancient India. 

(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 12s 6d net.) 

BY 

Radhakumud Mookerjl, M.A., Ph.D.; 

Mysore Uuiversity Professor. 

With foreword by LORD CREWE, 

Ex-Secretary of State for India. 

Dr. A . Dcrricdale Keith :— “I have read your treatise with much interest and satisfac¬ 
tion. The method of treatment adopted is excellent ; the collection of evidence from various 
periods and sources is admirably complete ; the results to be derived thence are set out with 
equal force and lucidity. Of special value is the objectivity of treatment which must ensure 
that, even if new evidence is at some future time forthcoming, your work will remain of 
permanent value as a contribution the essential problem of local government in India.* 

Dr, Vincent A. Smith (/// //is/orv) :—“An equally erudite treatise about to appear as 
the first fruits garnered by the new University of Mysore.” 

PROF. E. J. Ratson (in the hng/ish 11 istonml Review) :—“All will feel grateful to him 
for the real service which he has rendered t*> scholarship by collecting together and arranging 
in a convenient form the widely scattered evidence for the early* history of local government 
in India. Apart from the historical interest of the subject, the value which the study of 
these institutions possesses as bearing on problems of the present time is obvious.” 

The Indian Academy of Art 

A high class quarterly Journal of Fine Arts Started for the first time in India 
under the kind and distinguished patronage of Maharaja of Nature, the 
IloiPble Mahaiaja of Cassimba/ar. 

16 Pull-Page Reproductions of Paintings by all the famous artists of India. 

Interesting articles on various subjects of Art with Notes and Criticisms, 

20 Pictures in Puja Number. 

Artistic Beauty and Splendour in profuse display. 

An mini Subscription payable in advacc , 

Inland Rs. 8 o o Post Free 

Foreign „ io o o 

Single Copy ,,240 
Puja Number ,,340 >f 

Second Year begins irom January 1021 , 

Plense wi-Jfr tn n^AAl< Cf maaI> 



Rammohun Roy and Modern India 

By Ramananda Chatterjee. 

With a portrait of Rammohun Roy in colours after the oil-painting 

by Briggs in Bristol Museum. 

Price Eight Annas, P e r V. P. P. 13 Annas. 

Chatter fee’s Picture Albums, 

No. I, No. II, NO. Ill, No. IV, NO. V, No. VI 

Price Rupees Two each ; by V. P. P. Rupees Two and As. Seven only. 

The Evolution of Japan and Other Papers* 

By Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Price Re. 1; per V. P. P. Re. 1-5. 

Indira and Other Stories 

By Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 

Translated from the Bengali by 

J. D. ANDERSON, I. C. S. (Retired). 

With two Full-Page Coloured Pictures 

By Nandalal Bose and Surendranath Kar 

Price Rupees Two. Per V. P. P. Rupees Two and Annas Six. 

Second Edition. Revised and Somewhat Enlarged. 

The United States of America 

A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study 

By Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Cloth . Gilt-lettered. Pages 475 +XII.Price Rs. 4 ; Postage and Packing Extra. 

For Subscribers to the Modern Review 

Excellent Books at Reduced Prices. 

1. Men I Have Seen. 

By Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M.A, 

Crown Octavo pp, 220, with six portraits. 

Full price Rs. 2, Reduced price Re. 1 : Postage &c., extra. 

2. Towrds Home Rule, Part I., II., III. 

By Ramananda Chatterjee 
Ciown Octavo pp. 484.' 

Full price Rs. 2-8 o, Reduced price Re. 1-40 ! Postage &c., extra. 
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Stop Slaughter of Cows and Check Infant Mortality. 

The leaders of the Country have decided that the only means to stop slaughter of cows 
is to establish Dairy firms all over the country and thereby arrange for the supply of pure 
milk at a cheap rate ousting the Goalas from the field of milk supply. 

"THE BENGAL DAIRIES LIMITED” consisting of highly respectable and influen¬ 
tial gentlemen of the day as Directors and Mr. P. C. Sarkar M.A,,M.R,A.S., M.B.D.F.A., M.D E.A., 
&c., &c., as Dairy Expert, is going to commence business very shortly in an up-to-date 
scientific method, 

CAPITAL Rs. 500000 

Value of each share Rs. 10 payable in 4 equal instalments of Rs. 2-8 at 
an interval of not less than 3 months for each call. 

A Dividend of not less than 20 percent is expected , 

Apply for Prospectus, 

THIS BENGAL DAIRIES LIMITED, 

172, Bo\vba7ar Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

(This is not an invitation to the public for shares, which will 
be made on the basis of the Prospectus.) 

GHOSH’S DIARIES, 1921. 

Circulation throughout India* 

The most popular , the best and the cheapest in market . 

Published by Rat JA C. Sarkar Bahadur Sons. Printed in Superior paper. Binding, 
etc., up-to-date and Stylish. Full of daily useful informations with Samvat, Fuslie, Maho¬ 
metan, etc., dates and Calcutta Rent Act (Complete). 

Very useful to Lawyers and Leading Public. 

Book Edition. —Ghosh’s iK La~ayet*s Diary." Double Foolscap Size. Day to a page. 
Very handy and cheap and handsomely bound in full cloth. With Pages far Advance 
Posting up to Janna)y 1922. Price i-L 

Special Edition .—"Kohinoov Diary? Sizes" x 7". Day to a page. Beautifully flapped*, 
Buttoned with Purse and Pencil. Rs. 1-6. 

Pocket Edition (Case noted).— Bengali Dates are in Bengali types and Hindi Dates are 
in Debnagri , Size 5"x 3V', 

1. Day to a page, with Pages for Advance Posting up to January 1922. (Full Cloth) 
As. 12. 

2. Same. Nicely flapped with Pencil Re. 1. 

3. 2 days to a page (Full Cloth) As. 8. 

4. Do. Nicely flapped with Pencil As. 12. 

Rai M. C. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons. 

00-2A, Harrison Road , Calcutta. 

OR 

▼ XT 1a rvn Dm amhi AM 



B. C. Pafs Books. 

1. Non-Co-Operation (Four Lec¬ 


tures) 10 0 

2. New Economic Menace to India 2 0 0 

3. Indian Nationalism : Its Prin¬ 

ciples and Personalities 2 0 0 

4. Nationality and Empire 2 0 0 

5. Soul of India 2 0 0 

6. “Sir” Ashutosh Muklierjec (A 

Character Study) 1 s 0 

7. Responsible Government 

(Speeches) o s o 

S. The World Situation & Our¬ 
selves (Speeches on the Khilafat 
and other subjects) 0 s 0 

Pal Brothers, 

Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 


Grand Revival 

In the Ayurvedic Medicines. 

Maheswar Rasayana —A purely Indian medicine 
prepared [according to Ayurvedic Shastras. An 
infalliablc remedy for all sorts of semcnary diseases 
and ordinary complaints. It hag a marvellous effica¬ 
cious power over chest and lungs too. 

Price Rs. 2-S per week . 

Khagendra Sarsa —The ideal blood-purifier and 
health restorative. It cures eompletey systems 
deranged from Malarial and other fevers, Typhoid, 
Pneumonia, Dysent.iry, Dyspepsia, Heart-burn 
An.emia, Sleeplessness and general wastage. 

Price Rs. j only per phial. 

The above are of extensive m-e and needs no 
exaggeration. A simple tricl will convince you. 

Female diseases are treated with utmost care 
end promptness. 

Fur further particulars and medical advice please 
address to 

Kaviraj Khagendranarayan Sen Baidyaratna 

IP Sire fir's Lane, Calcutta . 

Phone. Cl. 1748. 



Price Refused after Seven day’s Trial 
if found Unsatisfactory 
The Omega. —Has been on the market o'-er ten 
years. Heavy gold mb spoon feed, absolutely as good 
as any eight-rupee pen. Highly spoken ol by high 
Civil and Military Officers including Major I.eventon 
I. M. S. Ordinary pattern, Rs. 4-8, Safety Receding 
Nib, Rs. 5-0-0. 

Are you suffering from EYE ILLNESS ? 

^ ^ ' ' Oui G. G.^(< c. 

Glaucoma and all 
troubles of the eyes, eyelids and eyelashes. Highest 
testimonials. Particulars free. Rs.2-8 per dram sufficient | 
for two month's use. Rs. 9 per £ oz., Rs. 16 per oz, 

~ WEHDELL WASHER. 

_ Cleans tub of 

clothes in three 
minutes by suc¬ 
tion, thus saving them from injury. Five 
years’ extensive sales in India. High 
testimonials from buyers, &c., prove their complete 
suitability for every Indian home. Full particulars on 
application, Rs. 6-10-0 byV, P. P. Rs. 7-14-0. 

. ** Specialists in Labour-Saving Devices , 



flD A 'T'TQ Wonderful Astrological 
I iO. Calculation Book. 

RAS1GYAN DIPIKA & TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. 

Also all sorts of Skin-diseases &c. 
REASON OF NON-SUPPLY OF THIS BOOK 

->5,000 copies were first printed and distributed 
within 17 days. Then 10,000 copies were again 
printed, which also proved quite insufficient. 
Then* is no further chance of the tree distribution 
of this book. The printing of the jyth edition has 
already commenced and the price has been settled 
at Rs. 2-S per copy. Customers intending to 
purchase this book at Re. J only, including V. P. 
charges, should apply within one month after see* 
ing the advertisement to get their names duly 
registered- 

A per* on having limited knowledge of English, 
will be able to know by reading this booklet, the 
ptesent, past and future of himself as well as of others. 
He will also be able to know how and by what profes¬ 
sion he will be able to improve his position, when 
any danger is likely to befall him and in what way 
he may avoid it. He will also be able to cure many 
incurable diseases by scientific treatment. I am proud 
to say that by reading this book a person will be able to 
avoid any daily accident or danger and learn various 
ways of earning money. 

For Europeans Consultation Hours 
from 8-30 a m. to 10-30 A. M. 

Specialist and Medalist Physician 

Pandit Bam Pran Sharma, 
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Adhaksha Mathur Baku's 

SAKT1 OUSHADHALAYA 

Ghyavanprash Rs. 3 per seer. 

Makaradhwaj Rs. 4 per seer. 

Saribadyarishta —(the best blood purifier and 
tonic) Rs. 3 per seer. 

The premier, the best, the cheapest and the 
most reliable Ayurvedic pharmacy in the 
East for manufacture of shastric medi¬ 
cines and sale thereof to physicians 
and patients. Km arm shed — lorn, 

/7/s Excellency the (lovcinnr of Iienynl says • — 

11 1 visited the Sakti Oushadhalaya, (l)aera) on 
July the 17th, and was shewn everything by tin* pro¬ 
prietor Babu Mathura Mohan < ,’hakravartv, lb A. I 
vas very much interested in aU that I saw, and was 
astonished to find a factory at which the production 
of medicines was carried out on so great a scale. 'The* 
preparation of medicines tram minerals and vegetables 
was in full swing, and a large number of l\avir.i|es 
were employed. It is the aim of the proprietor to 
produce his medicines as cheaply as possible so as to 
bring them witlun reach of all. Attaehed to the taetory 
is a Tol at whirh twenty pupils ret ei\e lution board 
and lodging free. Philosophy and A\ur\eda are 
taught. 

Babu Mathura Mohan ( hakravarty seems to have 
brought the production ot met lines in accordance with 
the prescriptions of the ancient shastras to a high 
pitch of efficiency ; and he well deserves the suc¬ 
cess which he has achieved. I hope and feel sure that 
his enterprise is destined to meet with ever increasing 
prosperity.” 

Also highly praised by men of light and lead¬ 
ing such as:— 

Srimat Brahmananda Swarm, President 
Ramkrishna Mission., The Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Wheeler., The Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj 
of Burdwan., Justice Nawab Sir Syed Shamsul- 
Huda and others. 

1. Factory— Dacca. 2. Head Office— Patua- 
tuli Street, Dacca. 3. Calcutta Head Office— 
52-1 Beadon Street. Branches (a) 227 Harrison 
Rood, (b) 134 Bowba/.ir Street, (c) /i-I Russa 
Road, Calcutta. 4. Benares— DasM^w limed (that. 
5. Rangpur. 7. Madras. 

For Cough, Asthma De¬ 
bility, etc., use Chya- 
banaprash—Rs. 3 per 
seer. 

Amritarishta — (the great 
cure for Malaria and all 
kinds of lever) Rs. 3 per 
seer. 

M akarad h wa j a—(pana¬ 
cea for all diseases) Rs. 4 
per tola. 

frrtft rtn *a rM-kli/'Oti/in T/'lt> » 11 C/y h/j ’’ 


best Ayurvedic 
Dashana Sanskar 
Churna— As. ^ per 
bo\. 

Maha Bhringaraj 
Taila—^ the most effica¬ 
cious hair oil) Rs. 0 
per seer. 


INKTABLET 

Each tablet gives an ounce of Brilliant Ink. 
Easily Soluble. No sediment. No Corro¬ 
sion. Bright Blue Black (packet in fancy 
tin box) Re. i per gross, 12 grosses Rs. io 8. 
Red ink Re. I 4 per gross. Various kinds of 
other inks at various rates. 

Amjde ( owminiwion on frig orders. 

The Swarnamayee Ink Store, 

11 Dehi Scrnm/nir I\o:u1 (I\) (Intnlly) CnlcuLtn. 

VIDE ET CREDE 

Just drop a letter to 11s with your name 
and address clearly written together with 2 
annas stamps for postage, and you will 
receive entirely FREE of all charges, and 
without any obligation the following two 
impoitant booklets. 

1. “The Open Road” 

2. The great utility of a Home Chemical 
Laboratory outfit at only Rs. 35. 

Apply for them NOW, before you forget it. 
COORAY BROS., 

/*, T'itst Cios* Street. C.\M).\tIl(K CEVLOX. 


FINE COLOUR-PRINTS 

on best art paper, of mythological subjects 
and of God’s and Goddesses, are amongst 
our Fine Art Publications. We are the 
largest and most reliable wholesalers of such 
pictures and hold a most extensive stock. 
Price-list on application. 

S. DASTIDAR & Co., 

(Picture Merchant.) 

, 7 . 7 . 7 , Harrison l\on<h Cnleut in, 

FREE. 

Price lists for reliable Plants and genuine 
Seeds on application. 

The Bengal Nursery, 

1-24, Maniktala Main Road, P.O. Simla, Cal. 


STAMPS. 


i ANNAS EACH PACKET. 


2 Azoaes 

15 Br. colonies 

6 Kgypt 

4 Bolivia 

10 Canada 

2 lugi 

2 Bosnia 

7 Ceylon 

8 Finland 

(\ Rrrml 

7 China 

7 Fiume 


G. I£. A. 
Greece 
J lonoucas 
Liberia 
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A visit to Burma 

By 

A. N. Narasimhan. 

lacing a collection of descriptive letters written from 
time to time on the author’s person, d study and 
impressions of Burma and Burmese, their religious 
feasts such as l'lindingapt, gifted description of a 
visit to Shwedugon Pagoda,, Arakan Pagada 
Mandalay hill, Kalaw, Naymy etc. The book is 
replete with interesting personal touches and reflection 
which bring before the e\es of its readers in bold 
relief the power of expression, lucidity and command 
of the Ktiglish language. Price i i as postage extra. 

Mr. S R. ARl'IIAN VRIAW AR MANAdKR, 
Tho Standard Swadeshi Mart, 

Cufclirrrv A// cef, f'nupallnr. f /V, .1 / 

Rose Grafts 

(>1 all available‘ mu ls # stiong, health} and i orroolb 
named plants from \s. j tn Rs. i s c.uli. 

12 Standard Roses of 1 2 sort-, lor Rs. 2, Rs. 3 and 
Rs 5 according to \arieties. 

1 2 Dwarf hrer flowering Ku^ls -uit.iblu lot pots 
as well, for Rs o 

hruit-lrecs and othei lloweiing and hohagr plant- 
also vegetable and llowu seeds alw i\ , m -toik. 

THIi NURJEIIAN NURSERY, 

2 , Kankuvgachi 1 st Lane, Calcutta. 

Please Note 

The reduced Price of 

Fountain Pens : ( quality guaranteed) 

Swan—ordinary Rs. 4 «S, Safety Rs. 5-8. 
Waterman—Ideal Rs. 9, Scltliking Rs. 9. 
Black Bird—Rs. 212 each, Rs. 7 8 for three. 
Gravity Stylo—Rs. 2 each, Rs. 5-8 lor three. 
Apollo -Rs. 2 4. Clips As. 4, As. 8 each. 

Razors : (Guaranteed real and fresh) 

Kropp Rs. 4, Butler Rs. 2-4, Rodgers Rs. 1-4 
Gillet Safety Rs. 10, Wilkinson Rs. 2-8. 

Extra blade Rs. 2 per doz.,Shaving soap As. 8. 
Strop ord. Re. 1, 1-8, Superior Rs. 2, 3, 4. 
Shaving brush—ord. As. 8, 12, Best Rs. 3. 
Nail Clipper—Rs 2, Sup quality Rs. 5. 

Razors sharpened , Pens dc Watches repaited . 

Send by a Trial Order to— 

Bosu Brothers, 

Merchants and order suppliers > 


Remarkable Books. 

Harden Books —Remarkable works of Dr. Marden 
for the development of Personality, Mental Power 
and Financial abilities. Post free each Re. 1-5. 

(1) An Iron Will. (2) Power ot Personality. 
(3) Hour of Opportunity. (4) Economy. (5) 
Cheerfulness, (6) Do it to a Finish. 

Vitality Supreme— Fully illustrated work for in¬ 
creasing vital powers by new and natural method, 
Must be read by all. Rs. 8-6. 

Scientific Palmistry —Illustrated. Annas 6. 

Catalogue s’ scut on ret cipt of One Anna Stamp. 

Address I)i«:pt. B. Chikolooical Society, 

34, Am hast. Row, Calcutta. 


( oxui i.Ki'.n safely, surely and privately by 
"ALt'Ol IOI INK." It destro} s the craving, frees the 
\\stem ol the poison and restores health. Most harm¬ 
less and elfecti \e. Mu\ he given Secretly. Also 
euros opium and other drug habits. Complete cure 
guranteed in 3 to (t v.eeks. A well-known Zeminder 
in M\mensing writes— “I have derived much benefit 
b\ Ak uholme" and numerous others. Price Rs. 1-8. 
per pkt , \ weeks ([ pkt) Rs. 5-8 . 6 weeks (8 pkts.) 
Kin Pastag* Kxtra. Samples and particulars 
free. All correspondence strict!} private. 

JCXO CHEMICAL WORKS, 

/. hopin', P. 0 , '24 Pcr^s.), Be ngal. 

Sri Aurobindo Ghose’s Books. 


The Renaissance in India 

Containing a new solution ol the moment¬ 
ous Probelms of Indian Nationalism. Every 
well-wisher of India should peruse its illumi¬ 
nating contents. 

Price AY. 

Uttarpara Speech 

Unfolding the new message of a new 
dawn of life—with a nice halftone picture of 
the speaker. 

Price As. 0 - 4 - 0 . 

The Prabartak Publishing Housd, 
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Dr. Dutt’s Specifics. 

HEMPROTAP 

A sure remedy for Malarial and relapsing 
fevers, in enlarged liver and spleen. An 
infallible convalescent Tonic. Price Large 
Phial Rs. 1-4. Small Phial 12 As. 

Iodized Sarsa=et=gold. 

Best nervine tonic. Purifies blood, cures 
Rheumatism and debility, restores health. 
Price Large Phial Rs. 2. Small Phial 14. 

Wonderful Headache Cure. 

Single dose relieves severest headache. 
Best neuralgic pain-killer. Price 8 powder 
Re. i. 50 Rs. 5. 

Itches Oil. 

Sadhu’s gift. Cures all sorts of itching 
erruptions, ulcers, thorny and warty growths. 
Price 8 As. 

P. C. DUTA & CO. 

22*4, Jhamapooker Lane, Calcutta. 

For good prospects learn Accountancy 
atid Shorthand by post. 

Apply for Prospectus. 

C.C. Education ‘/P Poona City. 


Gratis and Post Free ! 

u Dr. Pa nib (unde to Health*' ami ‘‘Mow to make 
Scented Hair Oils, Per twines, etc. at home at a \ciy 
cheap cost’’ will be sent lrte. Write cle.nly and 
mention tins paper. 

S. PAUL & Co., Chemists, 

4, Hospital Street, Dharamtola, 

CAlCHITA. 



GRIP Dumb-bells 

Men's—black Rs. 6*0 Gents 1 N. P. Rs. 9 S 
Youths’ N. P. ,,78 and 8-8-0 
Boys' „ „ 6.8 Girls' N. P. „ 5-8 

All complete with charts. Part value is 
required with all orders. 

ftkAeh SL Cah^ 


Rs. 3-8 for a Revolver 

(Exempted from Arms Act) 

With about (> Hundred Rounds oi 
Ammunition and a Book of Instruction * 

BUT—this weapon is not for taking 
Human life but for Saving it. 

How? What is the matter? 

Our Newly Invented ELECTRO-AYURVE¬ 
DIC Family Medicine Packet is the 
Weapon meant here : After gigantic labour 
and continual experiments for years together, 
we have prepared and Potentised Seven 
Medicines from purely Indian Drugs which 
can easily cure nil diseases in General. The 
Packet of these Medicines in a decent Packet 
case (Price Rs. 3-8) is as useful and 
handy to your family as a REVOLVER in time 
of need. A specimen booklet ( in Bengali ) 
can be had free on application to 

THE ELECTRO AYURVEDIC PHARMACY 

College Street Markct f Calcutta , 

Room No. 21, (First Floor). 

Swami Vivekananda. 

His Complete Works—Vol. II-IV, Rs. 2-8 each, 

Vols. I and V, Us. j- 12 each. Cloth 8 As. extra each. 

From C oloinbo to Aluiora inspiring lectures 
on burning problems of the day) Rs. 2. 

Raja-Yoga (2nd Ed.) Re. 1-4. 

Jnan.i-Yoga (.m Vedanta lectures ) Re. 1-6. 

My Master, As. S. East and West, 10 As. 

Karma-Yoga 12 As. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Teachings (Mainly edited by 
Sistei Nivedita), in Two Parts, Re. 1 each. 

The Life of the Swami Vivekananda. Complete 
in 4 Vols. Price, Vols. Dili, Rs. 3-4 each. Vul.lV, Rs. 
2-8. Popular Edition, Vols. I-Ili. Rs. 2 5 each. Vol. 
IV, Re. 1 -13. 

Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita. Text, Eng. translation, 
paraphrase, and notes by Swami Swarupananda. 
(2nd Ed.) Cloth. Rs’ 2-8. 

Most of the above books are offered at concession 
rates to subscribers of. the 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

A high-class religious monthly, (25th year ). Annual 
Subscription Rs. 2. (Mayavati, Dt. Almora) 

Works of Swami Abhedananda and Sister Nivedita 
are also available. For complete catalogue of books 
and photos please apply to— 
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Business Houses In India 

are offered satisfactory terms for Export and Import of General Merchandise through the 
People’s International Commerce Developing Company 

14 , Cedar Street, New York City, U. S. A. 

Expert advice regarding purchase of 
FACTORY EQUIPMENTS, MATERIALS for INDUSTRIES 
LABORATORY REQUIREMENTS and LIBRARY BOOKS 

as well as 

INFORMATIONS of a SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL nature about Plans 
and Schemes for Industries, 

Furnished by DHIREN SARKAR 

CONSULTING INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST. Cable Address : ‘‘KARSAR, NEW YORK” 
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Dcva Agency 


A. 79, 80, 81, NEW MARKET, CALCUTTA* 


Jewellers, Watchmakers, 

^ Silk and Curio-Merchants, 
Stationers, Perfumers, 

Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
Travelling Requisites &c., 

| 

| Inquiries Invited, 

| H. P. Dutta, Esq, B.Sc. 

I MANAGER. | 
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[ DISORDERS & DISEASE?! 
PECULIAR TO THE 1 

fAIRSEXj 

* BIO BOTTLt R*. 3-0-0. ^ 
9 SMALL» Ra.l-10-0^ 9 


DS K.N.KESARI, 

“Kesari Kuteeram” 
9 -Bunder SI MADRAS 
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Offer may be closed without notice 

GOOD BOOKS AT HALF-PRICE 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND MAN’S 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH 

by Prof. Hiralal Haidar, m.a., ph.D. 

Price As. io. Half Price As. 5. 
PRAYAG or ALLAHABAD 
Price 1-8. Half price As. 12. 

P/ic^/r/yi JT-vttrs* 


£♦ 


* 


The India Information Bureau, 
1400 Broadway, New York City, 
U. S, A., will be glad to furnish 
any commercial, educational and 
other information it can about the 
United States of America. 
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BY PROF. JADUNATH SARIvAR 

Mughal Administration 

A Course oi Six Lectures , Rs. id. 

Contains a detailed study of the 
Administrative system of the Mughal 
Empire, the aims of the Government, the 
Departments of the State, the functions 
and office procedure of the chief officials 
The last chapter gives the legacies of 
the Mughal Empire, and the causes of its 
downfall. 

History of Aurangzib 

VoL IV. (Southern India, ldlo-SV) 

Pp. 432. Rs. 3-8. 

The most correct and detailed account 
of the famous sieges of lhjapur and 
Golkonda, and dated outline of Shivaji’s 
career, the last campaigns and death of 
the famous Kajah Jai Singh, and the 
latter days of the hijapur and Golkonda 
monarchies. It contains the most authentic 
and complete narrative oi Shambhuji 1 s 
reign in any language. 

SHIVAJI 

AND HiS TIMES. 

2nd ed., 476 Pages. Rs. 4. 

Prof. Sarkar has exhaustively used 
all the .sources of information in Marathi, 
Persian, English, Dutch and Hindi,—both 
printed and manuscript,—most of which 
were unknown to Grant Duff. 

Shivaji’s character and achievements, 
and the Maratha institutions and system 
of government arc discussed in two long 
chapters (45 pages), and the lessons taught 
by the rise and fall of the Maratlias are 
clearly unfolded. Critical bibliography. 

The 2nd. edition, primited in a some 
what smaller type, contains 20 pages of 
additional matter and a fine portrait of 
Shivaji. A few copies of the 1st edition 
(printed in larger type but without the 


Studies In Mughal India 

320 Pages. Rs. 2. 

Contains 22 Essays, such as 

Zebunnissn vt min afed . 

History of Orissa in the r/th century. 

Revenue Regulations of Aurangzib. 

Art in Muslim India. 

Rd in at ion in Muhammadan India. 

Daily Jdfe of Shahjnlnin and Aurangzib, 

Diograhhy of Aurangzib, y/ fut^es. 

K/iuda Dahhsh , the Indian Dudley. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.— “A series of 

essays on Aurangzib ami his tunes of the most 
entei t.lining description.” 

Indian Antiquary.— “All the essays are 
hi lightly written and several contain intormution not 
liilheilo available in English." 

History of Aurangzib 

4 vols., Rs. 3-8 each. 

Vol. I. Reign of Shall Jahan. 

,, II. War of Succession. 

,, 111 . Northern India, 1 G 5 S—Ml. 

,, IV. Southern India, 1 G 11 —SO. 

Vincent A. Smith. —“You are doing fust-class 
work 1 have a very 11111 opiniou of the value of 
v our hist'Uical wink." 

Ahkam-i-Alamgiri 

Persian text with English trails. Rs. 1 8 

Containing curious anecdotes about 
the Emperor. 

Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages 
and Teachings 

331 Pages, Rs. 2. 

C. F. Andrews. — “As historical documents of 
a religious society of the middle ages in Bengal, the 
book is of surpassing value... The picture drawn of 
tlie saint is one oi extraordinary beauty : a truly 
human figure comes before us and attracts our love." 

Economics of British India 

4th edition, (1917), 384 Pages. Rs. 3. 

A complete account ot India’s physical features, 
i conumic products and resources, transport, currency, 
public finance, labour laws, land tenure systems and 
legislation, &C. The handiest and most accurate des¬ 
cription of India’s economic condition and problems, 
and an indispensable guide to a right understanding 
of the country. 

Modern Review.— "An indispensable vade 
mecumd ’ 

, M. C. Sarkar & Sons, 

90-2A, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 
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Y.M.C.A. BOOKS 


THE niiRITAHE OF INDIA S HIDES 

A HISTORY OF 

HINDI LITERATURE 

By V. 15 . KKAY, M.A. 

Paper, As. 8 ILigi**. 120 (. 1«»tli, He. 1-6 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 
The Heart of Buddhism. Hv K. J Saiindeis, M.A 
Asoka. By ] M. Macphail, M A , M I). 

Indian Painting Bv lhincipal I'civy Hi.jwii, Calcutta 
Kanareae Literature. Bv Kcv. U I* Rice, B A. 

The Samkhya System. 1 » y Pi of. A. Beiiiedalc Keith, 
D.C.L., I). Iatt, 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints. Nicd Macme *1, M \., 
1). Litt. 

IN THE PRESS 

Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints By Kingsbury and 
Phillips. 

The Karma Mimamsa. Bv A. BeiriuLde Keith, IXC L 
I). Litl. 


TUB RELIGIOUS ()i ICS V (>P I Xl) 1 \ SERIES 

AN OUTLINE OF THE 

RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN INDIA 

By J. N. FAROniAR, M.\., D.l.itt. | ( Won.) 

Rs. 11-4 Hs. n-4 

"A treusurf-lionse of l.-arninx ami sound n'd”iiiont. 
Indispensab’o to every student ol Indian llii.ii^ht 
I’rof. A. litTiioil.de Ktilli, M.A. D C I. , I) l.ilt., 
Edinburgh. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period By Nieol MaemeoJ, M A, I> Litt Rs 4-11 
The Heart of Jainism By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
M.A., DSo R» 5 .jo 

The Treasure of the Magi. By |.uucs Hope 
Moulton, l) Litt. Rs. 5 5 

Redemption : Hindu and Christian. By Sydney 
Cave, M. \ , I) D. " r 8 g.p 

IN THE PRESS 

The Rites of the Twice-born. I>y Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, M.A., D. Sc. 

THE RELIG OPS LIFE OP L\T>I V SERIES 

| THE CHAMARS 

I By GEO. W. TWIGGS, M.Sc. 

; Paper, He. 1-8 Cloth, Rs. 3 

j ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

i Village Gods of South India. By the Bishop of Madras, 

? (Revised Edition in the pres \) 

| Ahmadiy Movement. By H. A. Walter. Paper, Rs. 1-4 
i cloth Rs. 3 . ? 


20 Characters. 


Our guide to Health, Wealth and 
Prosperity is published in 20 principal 
laiigungevS. A copv ol it is sent even 
post Iree. Write mentioning your lan* 
gunge to 

Vaitl va Sliastri, 

Manislianker Govindji 


Atank Nigrah Pharmacy, 


Jamnagar, Kathiawar, 

211 Iiowbazar Stivol, Calcutta. 


New Books for Sale. 

I Lind Book of Infoi mot ion I or Indian Stu¬ 
dents Rclai ing to Universities <Sc Profes¬ 
sional Studies in the United Kingdom, 

17 tli Edition ... t . ISO 

Ancient Hindu Judicature*—By Guru Raja 

Row, n..\., n l. 2 0 0 

The Dawn Oxer Asia—By Paul Richard, 
Tianslated from the French by Aurobindo 
Chose ... ... ... t S 0 

Songs ot the Sea—By C. R. Das. Free 

English translation from the original 
Bengali by the author with renderings 
into English verse-forms by Aurobindo 

(il i°se ... ... ...10 0 

Sea Change—By James H. Cousins ... 0 12 0 

Xon-Co-opcration, Recent Speeches and 

Writings of Mahatma Gandhi ... 0 S 0 

Educational Reconstruction—r. M. Panik- 

kar, M A. (Oxen) ... ...10 0 

The Economic Menace to India—By Bepfn 

Chandra Pal ... ... ...200 

Life, Writings and Speeches of Sir J. C. 

J.^e ... ... ‘ ...2 0 0 

Indian Nationalism. Its Principles and Per¬ 
sonalities—By B. C. Pal ... ...2 0 0 

To the Nations—By Paul Richard, with an 

Introduction by Rabiadranath Tagore ... 1 8 0 

Is India Civilized ? Essays on Indian Culture 
—By Sir John Woodroffe, 2 nd Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged ... ... 2 8 0 

Lok. B. G. Tilak’s Gita Rahasya, (The Philo¬ 
sophy of Action) Translated in English by 
Mr. Mangal Vedkar ... ... 2 0 0 

Heroes of the Hour, Mahatma Gandhi, 

Tilak Maharai. Sir Subramania Iver 18 0 
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T. WALKER’S 

Consumption Specialities* 


1. Emulsion of Codliver Oil. 

Invaluable in the first stage 
of consumption. Effectively 
checks the progress of the 
disease. Improves appetite \i 
increases vitality. 

2. Elixir 1000-Chlor Guaiacol. 

A nonirritant palatable pre¬ 
paration of Guaiacol combin¬ 
ed with iodine and chlorine. 
Jt is an unfailing remedy for 
all diseases of respirator}' 
system. 


3. Elixir Allylene Co. 

being a concentrated prepara¬ 
tion of the essence of garlic, 
it rapidly dries up cough, re¬ 
duces fever and gives relief in 
all stages. 

4. Antiseptic Inhalent 

If a consumptive uses this 
inhalent constantly he scarce¬ 
ly needs any other medicine 
to cure him. So certain is its 
curative power. 


Sole Agents S. Ram Chandra Rao. 

BOMBAY. No. 7. 



P New Books on Bio-chemistry. P 

£jj I’}' Dr.Oeo. II. Curry of America. 4jj 

1. The Bio-chemic System of medicine. PriceRs.il 0 0 

2. The chemistry of Human Life. jf 5 8 0 * 

3. Relation of mineral salts of Human Bod\ to the 


signs of the Zodiac. 

f. The Intelligence of the cell salts that build the 
Human Body and the plant. 

Hooks published hvj. /'. Pundit ri Co, of l'aroda 

(1) Bio-clienicstry ( English ). 

(2) (fMt) 

( 2 ) „ „ 

(4) ,, 

Bio-chemic Tissue Remedies. 

We hold the greatest stocks of both powder and tablets from 3X 
to 1000X. Our rates are the cheapest and stock, always fresh. Price list 
and particulars free. 

J. P. Pandit & Company. 

Bhutadi Zapa. Baroda, 


1 13 0 
10 0 


Price Rs. 2. 

1 . 

„ 1 . 
„ 1 . 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE PROPHET OF DEMOCRACY 

By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, m.a., p.h.d., Lecturer in the Department 
of Political Science, State University of Iowa. 


I T is given to America by a fortunate 
chance to celebrate each February the 
birth of its two great national heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln. Washington 
was the Father of the Republic ; Lincoln, 
its Savior. Lincoln, however, did more 
than guide the Union through the Civil 
War, more than solve the questions of 
his time. He presented to America and 
to the world a noble and inspiring exam¬ 
ple of the spirit of democracy. He was, 
in fact, applied democracy. 

In some way Lincoln remains to me 
very gemote—remote as Cromwell, remote 
as Napoleon, remote as Shivaji the Great. 
I have, however, spared no efforts to 
comprehend something of the subtle and 
complex personality of Lincoln. I have 
found it extraordinarily moving to see and 
talk with people whose hands clasped 
those of Lincoln. I have walked the 
streets trod by Lincoln. I have visited 
the house lived in by Lincoln. I have 
stood barehead before the national monu¬ 
ment at Springfield where reposes all that 
is earthly of the martyred President. 
And yet this matchless leader of men re¬ 
mains to me so far and so distant. 

One hundred and eleven years ago last 
month, Abraham Lincoln was born in the 
backwoods of Kentucky. The life of this 
man who rbse from the humble occupation 
laborer .to, the Presidency of the 
ftMszk ah'Sttrablieit - Of thrilling dramatic 

■.'VWi"'' hnirii. 'and hnd under 


the disadvantages of extreme want and 
poverty ; but he trained himself to be a 
great leader, a “man of the people.” So 
can all young Indians, if they will. When 
Lincoln was called from his law office 
in Illinois to the White House in Wash¬ 
ington, he had little training in guiding 
the destiny of a nation, then on the verge 
of a terrible Civil War. He had no large 
executive experience. He was never a 
student in a college or even a high school. 
Lincoln himself stated that the sum of 
all the schooling he had in his life did 
not amount to—one year. He studied 
English grammar after he was twenty- 
three. He did not know the mysteries of 
Euclid till he entered the United States 
Congress. Lincoln’s own explanation of 
his education was that he “picked up 
from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity” what he knew. Lincoln did, 
however, have a very real education 
in the university of hard knocks; he 
was graduated from the university of 
humanity. 

Abraham Lincoln was a man of sterling 
character. He was a rare combination 
of heart, conscience and intellect. He 
knew America as few people ever did. 
He knew the soul of the American people 
by the only way possible—by actual con¬ 
tact. He was the friend of every fa^napr, 
every labourer, every good and trtfM wmi ~ 
and woman. Sincere and simple,< he was 
modest as an Indian girl. Lmodlo. like 
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Vidyasagar, had the heart of a Bengali 
mother, full of the milk of human kind- 
ness. There was no glint of selfishness in 
him, and it was his magnanimity which 
led Tolstoy to speak of him as a “Christ 
in miniature.” Lincoln had that undefin- 
able elusive something in him which 
marked him for a natural born hero—a 
hero that could kindle imagination and 
stir hearts. No wonder an admirer of his 
exclaimed : “I believe in God Almighty and 
Abraham Lincoln.” Bv every act and 
word Lincoln proved that 

“The bravest arc the tenderest, 

The loving are the daring.” 

Withal he was a very human man. 
There was in him a perpetual fount of 
refreshing humor. He was a man who 
could open his Cabinet meeting with a 
reading of some chapters from a humorous 
book, then assuming a graver tone, in¬ 
form the cabinet members that he had 
made up his mind to issue an Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation. Other times in serious 
debates on affairs of government, he 
would finish arguments with a homely 
story about “a man out in Sangamon 
County.” All this shocked the cold 
matter-of-fact people, who regarded a 
hearty laugh as profanity. They took 
Lincoln to be a light-hearted trifler. How 
little they plumbed the depth of Lincoln’s 
mind ! I think Lincoln would have been 
much appreciated in India by Vivekananda 
who used to say, “to laugh is better than 
to pray.” The octogenarian ex-senator 
Chauncey Depew in his “Foreword” to the 
fifteen-volume Library ot Oratory has set 
down what Lincoln told him concerning 
the use of humor in his speeches : 

“I am sorely criticised because I tell stories 
and crack jokes. They say it detracts from the 
dignity of my office and injures my influence. 
But I have found in my career that plain people 
—take them as they run—are more easily in¬ 
fluenced and convinced through the medium of 
a broad and humorous illustration than in any 
other way, and what the hypercritical, calcu¬ 
lating few think, I do not care.” 

With every passing year, the greatness 
of Lincoln is being appreciated more and 
more. It is, therefore, worth while to 
know the real secret of his greatness. 
Wherein lay that superb mastery that he 


exercised over man’s imagination ? The 
key to Lincoln’s power is to be found in 
his genuine love for his fellow-men. He 
had the supreme ability to put himself in 
the place of others, to see and think and 
feel with them. As a President, as a man, 
he paid his highest respect to the “plain 
people.” His earnest, finished eloquence 
fairly glows with impassioned devotion 
to the people. His life and sayings seem 
to embody the spiritual promise of demo¬ 
cracy. “The Lord prefers common-looking 
people,” remarked Lincoln, “that is why 
He made so many of them.” Those who 
aspire to be the leaders of the Young India 
will do well to cut out and paste in their 
hats or turbans, as the case may be, the 
following Lincolnic : “You can fool all 
the people some of the time, and some of 
the people all of the time ; but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 

It is said that during the Civil War, a 
foreign military officer applied for a com¬ 
mission in the Union army and was practi¬ 
cally promised the coveted prize. Then 
the man called on President Lincoln and 
mentioned his letter of nobility as a 
clincher. “Oh, never mind,” said Lincoln, 
“you will find that no obstacle to your 
advancement.” Oh, how I wish Lincoln 
could be in India with that stinging 
rebuke in his lips every time a man seeks 
a military or political preferment just 
because of his so-called “noble birth !” 

The great Irish leader Daniel O’Connell 
in one of his oratorical outbursts declared 
that number one in the human race is the 
Irishman ; but I maintain that number 
one in the human race is the common 
man everywhere. He is immeasurably 
superior to any aristocracy of any 
land. It may be contended that the 
ordinary man lacks the culture and the 
finish of the rich ; but what of it ? He 
has many virtues which the rich have not. 
The plain man is the diamond in the 
rough. He is better than an aristocrat 
because of his “high qualities, inestimable 
virtues, and true piety and religious 
fidelity” of character. If he is not better, 
he is at least potentially as good as any 
Lord or Duke, Raja or Maharaja, and his 
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wife in worth of character is as good as 
any aristocrat's wife at any time. 

I saw in the Indian press a little while 
ago that one of the most honored common¬ 
ers of India, Mrs. Sarala Devi, was put 
out of a club through the machinations 
of a contemptible gang of foreign aristo¬ 
crats and their Indian cohorts. “It is 
obvious," was the brazen excuse, “that 
the wife of the lieutenant governor of the 
Punjab cannot be¬ 
long to the same club 
as the wife of Chow- 
dliuri Rambhuj Dutt." 

Another incident—not 
much different in 
complexion—was re¬ 
ported two days ago 
in a cable dispatch 
from Europe. It was 
about an encounter 
at Essen between a 
Prussian lieuten ant 
and the special corres¬ 
pondent of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian , F. 

A. Voigt. He kept 
his hands in his 
pockets and neglected 
-perhaps “forgot," 
you know !—to salute 
the Prussian aris¬ 
tocrat. 

“Take your hand 
out of your pocket," 
screamed the Prus¬ 
sian military officer, 

“and stand three 
paces back." 

“I am English, 
and—" humbly began the plebian corres¬ 
pondent. 

“Englischer Schweinhund [ English 
swinedog], shut up." 

^ He then turned round and ordered, 
“Zwei Posten [two guards] ! Teach this 
damned Englishman how to behave in the 
presence of a German officer." 

In an instant two German soldiers 
rushed forward and assaulted Voigt. It 
was the best trouncing he had in his life. 
N 'Cts, such as these, whether in Europe or 
111 India, are bound to damn aristocracy 


forever. What a pity that ugly cows 
should continually pose as superior beings! 
They must beTrightfully stupid not to see 
how ridiculous they make themselves be¬ 
fore the world. But it is possible they 
cannot help themselves. Against stupidity 
—in the celebrated language of Schiller— 
even gods struggle in vain. 

It appears, it I am not woefully misin¬ 
formed, that in recent years it has become 
quite fashionable with 
some of the reac¬ 
tionary Indian nobi¬ 
lity to despair of India. 
The truth is that 
India has absolutely 
more reason to des¬ 
pair of the nobility. 
The hope of Hindu¬ 
stan is its common 
people ; they arc 
sound at the core, 
even though they lack 
the material resour¬ 
ces of the upper class. 
A large proportion 
of the Indian aris¬ 
tocrats are mere 
parasites. What 
right have they to 
fatten themselves like 
leeches at the ex¬ 
pense of the rest ? 
How do they justify 
their existence ? It 
is safe to say that 
very few of the 
members of nobility, 
or what the Russian 
thinker Kropotkin 
calls “fat people," have ever done 
an honest day's work for hire. They 
live in mansions, ride on elephants, and 
loll in luxury. They are sometimes owners 
of enormous riches collected from the 
people ; but what do they do with their 
vast wealth ? For the most part they 
spend their swollen and unearned fortunes 
not so much for the common welfare of 
the nation as for their own selfish interest 
—may be for an O'Dwyer memorial. How 
long will they continue to sell the country 
for a mess of pottage ? How long will 
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parasites pass for men ? They are at 
bottom anti-social, a menace to the 
country. They are, in short, criminals 
worthy of the attention of the late-lament¬ 
ed guillotine. The salvation of India, I 
repeat, lies with her common people. Had 
they the advantages enjoyed by the idle 
aristocracy, they would give better 
account of themselves. As it is, they are 
more self-reliant and back-boned, more 
high-minded, more patriotic, and certainly 
more courageous. All this augurs well for 
the future of India. For the country can 
live and grow only as a free democracy, 
and not a contaminated, parochial-minded, 
crabbed aristocracy. 

In this late day, nothing should be done 
to set up artificial barriers, stupid social 
walls, between classes. Oh, for the great 
days of the French Revolution when 
France knew no higher title or social dis¬ 
tinctions than that of the plain “Citizen !” 
Titles and distinctions, which tend to keep 
up the spirit of caste, the spirit of disunion, 
must be wiped out. The English bureau¬ 
crat, let us agree, has considerable intelli¬ 
gence, technique and cunning in his make¬ 
up. So it is not surprising that he should 
have developed an uncanny knack of play¬ 
ing on Indian vanity by conferring titles on 
Indians. It is, however, a disguised 
instrument of subjection, the most deadly 
weapon in the whole armory of bureau¬ 
cracy. Let the patriots beware of the 
danger ! To me nothing is so heart-sicken¬ 
ing as to sec an entire page of an Indian 
newspaper given over, for instance, to 
“new year honours. ,, To think that men— 
presumably red-blooded men—could stoop 
to such cheap and tawdry “honors” 
makes my tissues burn with thrills of in¬ 
dignation. That disgustingly long list of 
Khan Bahadur, Rai Bahadur, Maharaja 
Bahadur, c.i.e., K.c.s., k.c.i., and all the 
rest of the gibberish is a measure of the 
depth to which the real manhood of India 
has sunk. If only the scales would fall 
from the eyes of the poor deluded title- 
holders ! If only the fool title-hunters 
could see the hideous mockery of those 
manufactured distinctions ! In America, 
as Thomas Paine once put it, “the peer is 
exalted into man” ; so should it be in 


India. Now-a-days it ought to be con¬ 
sidered indecent to belong to the titled 
nobility. Judging by the standard of 
Lincoln, the whole hocus-pocus of title- 
mongering, of false aristocracy, must be 
exterminated as black plague. The highest 
titles which the Indian humanity can bear 
are man and woman. 

I am quite aware of the resentment I 
am provoking by the advocacy of “the 
equal natural right of all,” yet I do not 
for a moment flinch from the task any 
more than did Lincoln when he remarked 
on coming out of a slave-market at New 
Orleans : “If I ever get a chance to hit 
that thing [slavery] Fll hit it hard.” Let 
no one imagine that I am denouncing the 
Indian aristocracy wantonly. I am mind¬ 
ful that among aristocrats there are men 
of “pure life and lovable character.” True, 
they may possess amiable domestic virtues, 
but so did Charles I of England, and so 
did Louis XVI of France. Nevertheless, be¬ 
cause they were “divine right” despots, 
because they insisted upon exclusive aristo¬ 
cratic privileges, England and France were 
justified in sending them to the scaffold. 
Indeed, to us in America, the punishment 
Charles and Louis received was grossly 
and pitifully inadequate to their deserts. 

There is in Hindustan a small minority 
of degenerate men—very small I hope—who 
are friends of every country but their own, 
who are ardent champions of the most 
despicable autocrats provided their skin is 
white. Now, President Lincoln was no 
autocrat-lover. He was persuaded that 
no one was fit for a public office who exer¬ 
cised autocracy. In his first inaugural 
address, he affirmed that the American 
people were the rightful masters of the Pre¬ 
sident of the American Republic. He was 
only their hired servant who had confi¬ 
dence in the ultimate justice of the people. 
The true owners of the country, according 
to Lincoln, were not its rulers who were 
dressed in brief little authority, but its in¬ 
habitants : “This country, with its institu¬ 
tions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it.” 

When one studies the writings and pub¬ 
lic addresses of Lincoln, he at once recog¬ 
nizes in him one of the world’s greatest 
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teachers of popular self-government. Here 
in an effort to give, in the quickest way- 
possible, the gist of Lincoln’s philosophy 
of the “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” let me cite a few 
more passages from him : 

“No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other man’s 
consent.” 

“When the white man governs himself, 
that is self-government; but when he 
governs himself and also another man, 
that is more than self-government—that is 
despotism.” 

When Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President in 1860, there was before the 
United States one great all-absorbing ques¬ 
tion. It was this : Was slavery right ? 
Might a strong man enslave the weaker 
man ? Could a so-called inferior man be 
deprived of his “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness ?” Believing as Lincoln did 
that “freedom is the last best hope of 
earth,” he was unalterably opposed to the 
institution of slavery. “As I would not be 
a SLAVE,” said Lincoln, “so I would not 
be a MASTER. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of difference, is no democracy.” 

The question of human slavery, Lincoln 
held, could never be successfully compro¬ 
mised. “It is the eternal struggle between 
two prineiples—Right and Wrong— 
throughout the world....The one is the 
common right of humanity ; and the other 
the divine right of kings....It is the same 
spirit that says : 

‘You work and toil and earn bread— 
and I’ll eat it!’ 

“No matter in what shape it comes, 
whether from the mouth of a king who 
seeks to bestride the people of his nation 
and live by the fruit of their labor, or from 
one race of men as an apology for enslaving 
another race, it is the same tyrannical 
principle.” 

The election of Lincoln to the Presidency 
was a signal for the slave States of the 
South to separate from the North which 
stood for the abolition of slavery. Then 
came the dreadful Civil War. In the midst 
of the struggle, Lincoln issued the Procla¬ 
mation of Emancipation declaring all 


slaves to be free. The effect of the Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation upon Europe was 
bitterly disappointing. In Great Britain 
especially, public opinion was very slow 
to respond to the proclamation of freedom. 
While the English laboring people were on 
the whole friendly to the North, the power¬ 
ful moneyed and aristocratic classes were 
in full sympathy with the slave-holding 
South. The British newspapers carried on 
a vigorous war against Lincoln. And 
during those dark hours when the fate of 
America was trembling on the balance, the 
British government led by Palmcrstone, 
the prime minister, Russell, the foreign 
secretary, and Gladstone, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, was on the point of recog¬ 
nizing the insurgent government of the 
Southern rebels. A motion “to enter into 
negotiations with the Great Powers of 
Europe for the purpose of obtaining their 
co-operation in the recognition” of the slave 
Confederacy was actually introduced in the 
House of Commons. The European 
supporters of slavery, to the utter dismay 
of Lincoln, dreamed of a shattered 
American Republic. It was a crucial 
moment for the government at Washing¬ 
ton ; but the wise statesmanship of the 
Great Emancipator averted European in¬ 
tervention on the side of the South, and 
thus saved the day for the nation'“conceiv- 
ed in liberty, and dedicated to the pro¬ 
position that all men are created equal.” 

There was in “honest Abe” a deep plant¬ 
ed conviction of right and its ultimate 
triumph. The root of this man’s philoso¬ 
phy was the fundamental creed that right 
makes might. And with his unshaken 
belief in the human race he exhorted : “Let 
us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” 

Lincoln was convinced that those who 
robbed the freedom of others could not, 
under a just providence, long retain it. 
Hence he sounded the warning : “Fami¬ 
liarize yourselves with the chains of bond¬ 
age and you prepare your own limbs to 
wear them. Accustomed to trample on the 
rights of others, you have lost the genius 
of your own independence and become the 
fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who 
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rises among you.” This is a lesson which 
the Indian bureaucrats engaged in sowing 
the seeds of despotism may well lay to 
their hearts ! For who knows but the 
time may come when, as foreshadowed 
by Lincoln, “every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword” ? 

Abraham Lincoln was the friend and 
comrade of the workingmen. He was 
shrewd enough to perceive “that the work¬ 
ingmen are the basis of all government, 
for the plain reason that they are the more 
numerous.” Lincoln was therefore in 
favor of guarding in every possible way 
the economic and political rights of the 
laboring class. After all, it was no more 
than right. The Indian civilization would 
perish, if it were not for the fruits of Indian 
laborers. It is the workers who bear the 
heaviest burdens of the country. It is they 
who make the largest contribution to the 
necessities of life. It is they who are the 
greatest producers of wealth ; it is they 
who till the soil, raise crops, dig mines and 
toil in shops and factories. Yet it is these 
poor toilers far more than any others, who 
are the prey of injustice, oppression, greed 
and selfishness of the State and society ; 
and it is the life of the workingman that is 
a continuous battle with hunger, disease, 
starvation, wretchedness, and almost 
every form of human degradation. In the 
economic evolution of India, which cannot 
be too far off, the working class will have 
a historical part to play. Witness, for 
instance, the rapid rise of labor unions 
and their activities in the various indus¬ 
trial centers of India. Lincoln would un¬ 
doubtedly be in sympathy with their main 
aims and objects. In a speech at Hartford, 
March 6, 1860, Lincoln expressed himself 
in support of the labour movement, saying, 
he “thanked God that we have a system 
of labor where there can be a strike. What¬ 
ever the pressure, there is a point where 
the workingman may stop.” 

On the following day, Lincoln came 
back to the subject again with the remark 
that he was glad laborers in certain parts 
of the Republic “can strike when they want 
to, where they are not obliged to work 
under all circumstances, and tied down 


and obliged to labor whether you pay 
them or not.” In continuing the discus¬ 
sion of the topic Lincoln observed : 

“I don’t believe in a law to prevent a man 
from getting rich ; it would do more harm than 
good. So while we do not propose any war 
upon capital, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else. When one starts poor, as most do in the 
race of life, free society is such that he knows he 
can better his condition,—that there is no fixed 
condition of labor for his whole life. 1 am not 
ashamed to confess that twenty-five years ago 
1 was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on 
a flatboat—just what might happen to any poor 
man’s son. 1 want every man to have his 

chance.in which he can better his condition 

—when he may look forward and hope to be a 
hired laborer this year and the next, work for 
himself afterward, and finally to hire men to 
work for him. That is the true system.” 

From these excerpts it cannot but be 
plain that Lincoln regarded the strike as 
a legitimate weapon of the workingmen 
in the struggle to improve their condition. 

The American Commoner preached a 
social gospel of “square deal” which is of 
utmost significance to the India-of-to-day. 
In his memorable Message to the United 
States Congress in 1861, mention is made 
of an effort “to place capital on an equal 
footing with, if not above, labor , in the 
structure of government. It is assumed 
that labor is available only in connection 
with capital, that nobody labors unless 
somebody else, owning capital, somehow 
by the use of it induces him to labour. 
This assumed, it is next considered whether 
it is best, that capital shall hire laborers 
and thus induce them to work by their 
own consent, or buy them and drive them 
to it without their consent. Having pro¬ 
ceeded so far, it is naturally concluded 
that laborers are either hired laborers or 
what we call slaves, and further it is 
assumed that whatever is once a hired 
laborer, is fixed in that condition for life. 

“Now, there is no such relation between capi¬ 
tal and labor as assumed ; nor is there any such 
thing as a free man being fixed for life in the 
condition of a hired laborer. Both these assump¬ 
tions are false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capi¬ 
tal. Capital is only the fruit of labor and could 
never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration.” 
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Workingmen should not only demand 
shorter hours, higher wages, better work¬ 
ing conditions and a joint management of 
the enterprise, but they should have a 
fair share in the division of net earnings. 
Workers do not want charity, a few 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, “a 
sentimental dole,” as Oscar Wilde put it. 
They ask what is their rightful due. On 
this point Lincoln himself has this to say : 

“In as much as most good things arc pro¬ 
duced by labor, it follows that all such good 
things of right belong to those whose labor has 
produced them. Rut it has so happened, in all 
ages of the world, that some have labored, and 
others have without labor enjoyed a large pro¬ 
portion of the fruits. This is wrong, and should 
not continue. To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any good govern¬ 
ment.” 

Abraham Lincoln was a man’s man. 
His fellow-countrymen have canonized 
him as half hero and half saint. Ilis 
social and political ideals are seen 
vindicated today on the one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of his birthday : 
aristocracy is being extinguished and 
democracy is triumphing. There was a 
time in the not distant past of the Western 
world when the annointed rights of the 
dynasties were taken seriously ; when an 
emperor, king or a prince could call forth 
in the people enthusiasm and devotion. 
That day is gone and gone forever. They 
are regarded with total indifference, 
if not with mild amusement. The common 
people throughout the world are coming 
to their own. Ah, do not fail to remember, 
and remember often, what a different 
world it would have been but for pioneers 
and prophets of democracy like Lincoln ! 
Perhaps for the first time in its history, 
England has now a premier of an obscure 
family. The men who saved France 
during the last European conflict, Foch 
and Clemenceau, were of undistinguished 
parentage. The men who rescued Russia 
from the despicable czarism of centuries 
were not of the nobility. Again, it was not 
to Prince Baden that Germany turned 
when the revolution came. It was to 
Ebert, the ex-tailor. Coming to the New 
World, we find that a special committee 
of the Canadian House of Commons has 


recently requested that no more knight¬ 
hoods, baronetcies or peerage be conferred 
upon Canadians living in Canada, and 
that all hereditary titles be at once 
abolished. And when Mr. Hoover of the 
United States after his magnificent work 
in feeding the millions of Belgium and 
Poland, was offered decorations by the 
leading crowned heads of Europe, he 
gently but firmly brushed them aside 
saying, “Americans do not wear such 
things.” Indeed the go-ahead nations the 
world over are beginning to see that 
Robert Burns, the poet after Lincoln’s 
heart, was right : 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Events are moving with lightning rapid¬ 
ity in the West : the old political and social 
idols are crumbling to dust. The pro¬ 
gressive peoples of the world are at one 
with the countryman of Lincoln, Thoreau : 
“It is not desirable to cultivate a respect 
for the law, so much as for the right.” 
Indians, too, must stand foursquare on 
their rights. In India, also, there must be 
a new order of liberty and equality. The 
carnival of greed and imposition on the 
part of the bureaucrats should be checked, 
even at some sacrifice. The old hidebound 
traditions and conventions which have 
choked individual initiative, which have 
fossilized national life, must be discarded. 
Aristocracy of birth or wealth should be 
thrown into the ash pile of the world’s 
backyard. All this would be in keeping 
with the spirit of Lincoln, which is also 
the spirit of the times. 

Then, advance ! 
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THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF TIIB STATE IN SURRA’S 

POLITICAL THEORY 


Sfxtion 5. 

The Human Factor. 

WO principles or conditions of social 
well-beinghave already become clear in 
our examination of Sukra’s political 
theory. The first is the importance of 
property, wealth, utilities and values. Com¬ 
mand over the good things of this earth or 
Kuverata , i. e., the position of Kuvera 
( God of Wealth ) is, according to him, a 
hundred times superior to all the merits a 
man may possess ( IV, iii, 4 ). This is the 
chief burden of Sukra’s social philosophy. 
The second great message of Sukra-niti is 
the emphasis on the need of a state for 
economic self-sufficiency. Sukra would have 
the people grow as heterogeneous as possible 
in functions or occupations. Not only agricul¬ 
turists and manufacturers, but even shop¬ 
keepers are to be maintained by the state if 
necessary. The king is advised to keep for 
the use of his people the tools and implements 
of the metal workers after having them care¬ 
fully examined or standardized. He is also 
to maintain artists and artisans according to 
need and employ additional working men in 
cultivation or menial service (IV, iv, 85—87 ). 
The developmental functions of the state are 
necessarily to be very large in Sukra’s 
conception. 

(a) " Barbarians” and Citizenship. 

The people in the Sukra-state are as a 
consequence richly diversified and this diver¬ 
sification we have to observe not only in the 
matter of occupations but alsoin regard to blood 
or race. Indeed it follows almost as a corollary 
to the economic postulates of Sukra-niti 
that there is to be no discrimination against 
any race on the question of eligibility as 
citizen. As a matter of fact, the privileges 
of citizenship, whatever they are, are con¬ 


ferred by Sukra on what may be described as 
alien races. And, in so far as he admits all 
peoples to the rights and duties of the sap - 
tamga state, Sukra’s position is entirely 
different not only from that of traditional 
Moslem theory but also from that of the 
Greeks and early Romans as an approach to 
the modern conception of the state. 

While discussing the data of ethnology 
in Bk. I, it was pointed out that Sukra men¬ 
tions altogether seven “alien” races by name. 
These are Mlcchchhas ) Yavanas, Khasas, 
Asuras , Raksasas, Pisachas and Kir at as. 
In regard to these “barbarians” we are not 
furnished with much detail, but we are told 
that Kiratas ( IV, vii, 28 ), a race of wild 
forest-tribes, can be enlisted in the national 
militia. Similarly Mlechchhas and Yavanas, 
the extra-Indian races of all denominations 
( Hellenic, Hellenistic, Persian, Parthian, 
Afghan, or Moslem ), are not to be debarred 
from holding commission in the army simply 
because of race ( II, 276—280 ). In econo¬ 
mic pursuits, in business intercourse and 
in property laws the code for the Mlech¬ 
chhas is the same as that for the indigen¬ 
ous Aryas ( IV, v, 585 — 587 ). Sukra is 
likewise of the same opinion in regard to 
the Yavanas (IV, iv, 74 — 77 ). 

No legal disabilities or disqualifications 
are mentioned in regard to any of the foreign 
or backward races. Politically speaking, 
they are on the same footing as the native- 
born citizens. The only marks of distinction 
are extra-constitutional. For instance, the 
Khasas are recognized by the social trait 
that they marry the widows of their brothers 
( IV, v, 98 ). Likewise are the Yavanas to 
be differentiated from the Aryas by their 
special theological system which although 
believing in God is independent of the 
Vedic tradition ( IV, iii, 124—126 ). Sukra’s 
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nationality-principle is thus a purely secular 
bond. It is a legal concept binding diverse 
races, creeds and social polities in one terri¬ 
torial unit. 

This constitutional neutrality of Sukra - 
niti in regard to the blood or faith of the 
citizens, or what is the same thing, the 
legal toleration of social diversities, has an 
important bearing on the question of the age 
of the Sukra philosophy. A theorist who 
is prepared to admit Mlechchhas and Yava- 
nas to full citizenship, even to the extent of 
command in the military establishment, is 
evidently not writing for a people that is on 
terms of enmity with the “hated barbarians/’ 
As we pointed it out in connection with 
the item Yavana-mata in the history of 
Hindu sciences, the tendency to assimilate 
and nationalize alien folks is the mark of 
a jurisprudence that is conceived in the 
milieu of sarva-hliaumic consolidation. It 
does not indicate a Real polifik of warring 
nationalities, nor suggest the processes of a 
digvijaya (conquest of the quarters ), which 
has not been consummated but is only in 
contemplation. 

(b) Inter-caste Marriage. 

Wc shall now discuss the other elements 
in Sukra’s demography, viz., the citizens 
proper, or the children of the soil. At the 
outset we have to take note of the twofold 
classification of the population, namely, that 
into the Sudra group and into the Dvijanma 
or twice-born group. This latter consists of 
three social orders, ( cf. the tripartite division 
of Plato in the Republic III ), Brahamanas, 
Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas (IV, iii, 31 ). So there 
is a four-fold stratification of society. But, 
Sukra with an eye to the actual facts of his 
times, begins by telling a story such as Plato 
invents in regard to the “divine” origin of his 
three castes. The four classes of Sukra had 
been planned or created, it is said, by Brahma 
the highest God, “in ancient times” ( IV, iii, 
21 ). The implication is that the social system 
of “four orders” is a myth, and that those 
who are used to having faith in philosophical 
fictions are at liberty to accept the poetry, 
for instance, of the pseudo-organismic Purusa - 
Sukta (in the Rig Veda ) for the institutional 
data of some archaic period of community 
life. Sukra himself, however, is a realist and 
is a student of objective economics and of 
concrete marriage customs. In his ethnogra¬ 
phy, therefore, the first assumption is that the 


castes are infinte and naturally so because of 
intermixtures, both anuloma and pratiloma 
( IV, iii, 22-23 ). 

And, he has to say nothing for nor against 
this phenomenon. He takes it for granted 
that in his state the males of the so-called 
higher castes are likely to marry females of 
the so-called lower castes ( anuloma ). It is 
not disputed by him either that the males of 
the lower castes may marry females of the 
higher castes ( pratiloma ). At any rate, such 
has been the “history” of marriages in Sukra's 
theory, and in regard to these blood-intermix¬ 
tures he would be guided by the principle 
that the social standing of the father establi¬ 
shes the “caste” of the issue. People should 
practise the dharma or duties of Brahmans, 
says he, if born of women married to Brah¬ 
mans, of Ksatriyas, if born of women married 
to Ksatriyas, and of Vaisyas if born of 
women married to Vaisyas ( IV, iv, 69-70 ). 
Jfris strange, however, that Sukra should con- 
Sadict himself in the next statement, viz., 
that people born of Vaisya women by Brah¬ 
mans and Ksatriyas should be treated as 
Sudras exactly like those born of Sudra 
women ( IV, iv, 71 ). But, whatever be the 
social position of the issue, the possibility of 
marriages even between “lower” males and 
“higher” females is admitted ( 72 ). 

Inter-caste marriages, then, are valid in 
Sukra’s laws, and an infinitude of castes is the 
demographic basis of his state. When, there¬ 
fore, he speaks of the sva-dharma ( or duties 
proper to itself ) to which each and every 
caste should be made by the state to conform 
(IV, iii, 15 , iv, 6 , 82-83 ) almost in the manner 
in which Plato establishes the theory of 
“virtues” as the correlates of social status 
( Republic II, iii, iv), we are not by any means 
to understand that Sukra is discussing the 
duties of his citizens in terms of the conven¬ 
tional four-fold group. Whether the social 
orders be taken to be three like the Platonic 
“guardians,” “auxiliaries,” and “producers” 
(husbandmen and craftsmen ), or four, as by a 
sort of legal fiction or poetic analogy, it is 
not inconceivable that they might be so 
enumerated, or whether they be scheduled in 
figures of hundreds or thousands, Sukra’s con¬ 
ception of sva-dharma is quite comprehensi¬ 
ble as a system of social ethics. For it is 
none other than the ideal of “my station and 
its duties” such as is being advocated in the 
Anglo-Hegelian thought of today. 
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f() The Civi< Status of the Sintra. 

What, now, are the “functions,” duties or 
virtues ( sva-dhartna ) of the different orders 
which Sukra conceives to be appropriate to 
station or position of each ? Let us begin 
with the alleged lowest member in the func¬ 
tional hierarchy. Such an individual is the 
Sudrddhama ( lit. the worst of the Sudras ), 
who is born of the wedlock between a lower 
male and a higher female (IV, iv, 72-73). His 
dhanna does not virtually differ from that of 
the ordinary Sudras. And what is this ? It 
will be clear if we try to understand it nega¬ 
tively, i.e., by noting the disabilities of his 
class. First then, he is not a dvi-janma 
( twice-born ) person. An individual is said 
to be re-born or born twice who has some 
kind of religious ceremony institued for him 
after his birth. It is this cultural item to 
which a Sudra has no right. Secondly, the 
Sudra is not entitled to perform religious 
ceremonies with the mantras or chants of the 
Vedas. To be more definite, he is deprived 
of the right of pronouncing the words svadiia , 
svaha, vasat , etc. These are exclamations 
reserved for or monopolized by the twice- 
born classes to be used while offering an 
oblation to the manes. In the place of these 
magic formulae the Sudra is authorised to 
pronounce the word namas in making adora¬ 
tions. Although deprived of the right to use 
Vedic texts he is in short to be content solely 
with the hymns given in the Puranas which 
are held to be less authoritative as religious 
scriptures. And thirdly, if we are to make 
any distinction between the ordinary Sudra 
and the Sudradhama, we can do so by citing 
the passage in Sukra-niti for whatever it may 
mean, viz., that the latter is to perform his 
duties “according to ndma mantra ” ( i. e., 
only by repeating the name of God ) in a 
manner “inferior to that of the Sudra” (IV, iv, 
73 )• Next, we arc to understand that the 
Sudra is on a par with the two next higher 
castes, viz., the Vaisya and the Ksatriya, in 
being deprived of the right to practise yoga 
( the meditation of Plotinus and the neo- 
Platonists ) and thus become yati or sannyasi 
for the attainment of salvation towards ’the 
end of life (IV, iv, 1—3 \ But, equally with the 
Brahmana, the Kastriya and the Vaisya, the 
Sudra is privileged to be a hrahmachari , i.e., 
a student at the beginning of his life, then a 
gnhastha , i.e., a householder after marriage, 
and in old age to practise vanaprastha ) i.e., 


retire from the world into forests. The 
Brahman alone of all the social orders has 
the right to the chronologically fourth asrama 
or stage of life, viz., yati. And lastly, the 
Sudra is not allowed by Sukra-mti to adopt 
the profession of begging. In this item again 
he is not inferior to the Vaisya and the 
Ksatriya, for begging is the ‘’vested interest” 
of the Brahmana (IV, iii, 40). 

We have exhausted the list of disabilities 
to which the Sudra is born, according to 
Sukra, and obversely also the corpus of pri¬ 
vileges and vested interests enjoyed by the 
other classes in the state. All that a radical 
politician or social democrat might do in 
order to subvert the principles of Sukra’s 
legislation would consist in inaugurating four 
things : first, he would have to allow the Sudra 
to perform the samskara or ritual after birth, 
which denotes an “initiation” into life ; 
secondly, he would have to throw open the 
study of the Vedas to the Sudra ; thirdly, he 
would have to legitimize the practice of 
sannyasa ( towards the close of one’s life ) by 
the Sudra, the Vaisya and the Ksatriya ; and 
finally, he would have to admit these three 
orders to the right of living on alms. A Sudra 
Emancipation Hill or, for that matter, a sta¬ 
tute for the equalization of the castes could 
have no other provisions. 

As it is, let us gauge the exact amount of 
disabilities from which the Sudra is to suffer 
according to Sukra’s theory. From the 
standpoint of human liberty, it is axiomatic, 
of course, that any legalized or customary 
hindrance (no matter to the enjoyment of 
what little privilege ) is objectionable. What¬ 
ever be the ‘vital’ worth of certain rights, as 
long as these are the marks of a social aristo¬ 
cracy, the class that is denied an access to 
them can reasonably feel that it is being 
wronged. If, however, the status of the 
Sudra in the Sukraniti were subjected to a 
pragmatic analysis and tested by the stand¬ 
ard of opportunities for the development of 
personality, it is doubtful if he is in an essenti¬ 
ally ignoble rank. The right to beg and the 
right to practise sannyasa are certainly not 
very enviable rights. Nor is the right to have 
an initiation ceremony performed while a 
baby a very tremendous force in life’s uplift. 

The only serious obstacle, if at all, to the 
Sudra’s self-realisation seems to be the discri¬ 
mination against him in regard to the study of 
the Vedas . And yet, when one realises actu- 
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ally vvhal this implies, one wonders as to how 
far the Sudra is doomed to a condition of 
intellectual blindness. All the sixty-four katas 
are open to him, as well as all the thirty-two 
vidyas with the exception of the three Vedas. 
An individual who is admitted to the entire 
encyclopaedia of the theoretical sciences and 
applied arts is certainly not incapacitated from 
the higher pursuits of life, economic, political, 
or moral, simply because he has no access to 
the Vedic lore. And what, after all, do the 
Vedas contain which can be rationally ap¬ 
praised as in any sense more worth while 
than the teachings of all the other branches 
of learning put together ? While, therefore, 
Sukra’s limitations must be acknowledged in 
so far as his theory like the undemocratic 
philosophy of Plato fails to rise to the height 
of absolute justice consisting, as it might, in 
the formulation of a universal class-equality, 
it is not justifiable on the other hand to 
ignore in it the existence of the avenues 
through which the “lowest” individual can be 
educated up to the highest civic virtues and 
responsibilities. 

The Sudra’s claims to citizenship are on 
the same level as those of the other castes. 
He is not a helot, the slave or “living tool” of 
Greek theory. He differs indeed from the 
other members of the community not, how¬ 
ever, as a legal or civic animal, but only in 
certain socio-religious rites and ceremonies. 
And as in the case of the Mlechchhas, Khasas 
and other “barbarians,” in the case of the 
Sudra also there is no constitutional or political 
discrimination against him as a member of 
the state. He is an integral part of the 
saptamga organization. So far as nationality 
or citizenship is concerned, Sukra’s theory of 
the diversity of dharma , according to the 
difference in station, is thus quite of a piece 
with his conception of the multiplicity of 
races and creeds in a state. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that Sukra-mti 
places all economic functions and political 
offices at the disposal of any individual who 
is competent enough to handle them. 

(d) The Doctrine of Inter-changeable 
Sva-dhavma (Functions). 

In Sukra’s state birth and social ( or racial) 
affiliations are not to influence politics ( I, 
75 — 76 His sense of justice makes him an 

a uivocal champion of the dignity of man- 
as embodied in the individual. He 
would not permit the civic life of the people 


to be prejudiced or alfected in an untoward 
fashion by their caste considerations. “Work, 
character, and merit,—these three are to be 
respected,” as we read in Sukra-niti{ II, 111 — 
1 12), “neither caste nor family. Neither by 
caste nor by family can superiority be assert¬ 
ed.” Accordingly, in appointing councillors, 
e. g., the viceroy, the premier, the finance 
minister, the chief justice, the war secre¬ 
tary and others ( II, 150—155 ) “one must not 
take note merely of the caste ( or race ) or of 
the family” of the candidate for the office 
( II, no ). The same indifferentism to caste 
and “social standing” is adumbrated with 
equal clearness in the general statement 
regarding the qualifications of the councillors. 
“Those who are versed in the arts of politics,” 
says Sukra, those who possess intelligence 
and are known to be men of good deeds, 
habits and inclinations, those who are im¬ 
partial to friends and foes alike, those who 
are God-fearing and devoted to truth, those 
who are not slothful and prone to anger, 
lust and cupidity, those who are gentle in 
speech and have the experience of age are 
to be made members of the council, irrespec- 
live of caste” ( II, 333—336 ; IV, v, 33—34 ). 
The tests recommended are exclusively those 
of personal competency or fitness. 

In these general propositions Sukra is, 
however, over-stating himself, for his indif¬ 
ferentism to caste does not seem to be com¬ 
prehensive enough to include the Sudra. All 
that he really means to say is perhaps that 
the councillor may be appointed from the 
Brahmana, Ksatriya or Vaisya indifferently, 
just as the magistrates of Plato’s republic 
are to be selected from the “superior class” 
exclusively, and we are to understand that 
the Sudra is never to be appointed to the 
highest functions in the state “even if he 
be qualified” ( II, 859 — 861 , IV, v, 27 — 28 ). 
Allowing then, that Sukra's sense of justice 
is not more liberal in politics than in social 
regulations, it must be observed that so far 
as the other three castes are considered they 
do not represent three water-tight functional 
compartments, but that the duties, responsi¬ 
bilities and virtues ( i. e., sva-dharma ) of 
the one can be observed and practised by 
the others. Constitutionally speaking their 
standing is the same. The Vaisya, for ins¬ 
tance, is not barred from discharging the 
functions that the Brahmana or the Ksa¬ 
triya has a right to perform. This inter- 
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changeability of political office in spite of 
the difference in birth and “station” is a 
conception which the sociologist should not 
overlook in Sukra-niti. 

The categorical negative against the 
Sudra needs further examination. We may 
believe that Sukra himself is to be identi¬ 
fied with the person responsible for the 
liberal sentiments in regard to all castes 
which wc find in the general statement of 
qualifications for councillorship. The anti- 
Sudra injunction lias then to be ascribed 
possibly to the traditional thought on the 
subject which has been inadvertently recorded 
in the treatise. The inconsistency is too 
glaring to be explained except as an ins¬ 
tance of plurality in authorship, and this 
is brought home to us by the consideration 
that Sukra’s liberalism is quite manifest in 
regard to another aspect of national life, viz., 
in regard to the war-office. 

In the first place, we are to understand 
that a commission in the army may be 
conferred indifferently on the Brahmana and 
the Ksatriya, although preference is given 
to the latter. War office is not to be the 
preserve of the Ksatriya ( II, 865 ). In 
regard to the Vaisya and the Sudra, one 
ruling is that they arc not to be made com¬ 
manders ( II, 866 ). But in the very next 
passage it is declared that the “commander 
is to be selected from any caste,” since the 
only qualification to be looked for in the 
candidate is valor, and along with it Sukra 
states the general law that “fighting is the 
duty of the four pure as well as of the mixed 
castes” ( II, 868 ). It is clear, therefore, 
that Sukra-niti does not seek to create the 
fighting profession as the special calling, 
exclusive sphere, monopoly or preserve of a 
particular class, group or caste of the com¬ 
munity. This ruling is all-inclusive. The 
Sudra is not to be discriminated against, nor, 
as we have seen, is the “barbarian.” While 
discussing the qualifications appropriate to 
each office-bearer of the Government, Sukra 
has, of course, some attention to devote to the 
question of national defense, and he is of the 
opinion that those who are well up in political 
science, in the use of arms and ammunitions 
and in the manipulation of battle-arrays, 
those who know how to organizeand establish 
discipline, those who are not too young but of 
middle age, and those who are brave, self- 
controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of 


their duties and devoted to their chiefs, and 
those who are filled with the hatred of the 
enemy should be made commanders and 
soldiers, no matter whether they be Sudras or 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas or descendants of Mlech- 
chhas ( II, 276 — 280 ). 

Thus, as in council work, in warfare also 
Sukra is an advocate of the interchange- 
ability of functions between all the castes. 
The state of Sukra-niti is peopled by men 
who, whatever be their birth connections, 
are to be qualified to discharge the duties of 
a member of the executive council or of a 
soldier and military officer. 

We thus see that in addition to the func¬ 
tions of begging, teaching and conducting 
sacrifice ( IV, iii, 32 ) the Brahmana can be a 
general, and, of course, a councillor too. 
lie is also competent to be appointed the 
chief executive of the village government 
( II, 862 ). Nay, agriculture and farming 
are quite decent occupations for him ( IV, iii, 
37 ). Similarly in addition to the functions 
of cultivation, cattle-raising and commerce 
( IV, iii, 34 ), the Vaisya can be a councillor 
or an army officer, and on the staff of the 
village establishment the Vaisya is recom¬ 
mended to be the collector of duties ( II, 
864 ). Altogether, then, we have to conclude 
that in Sukra-niti sva-dharma or “one’s own 
duties” are thoroughly transferable in a con¬ 
venient manner and that, occupationally or 
functionally speaking, the castes display a 
remarkable elasticity. 

If in politics, in warfare, and in economic 
avocations the castes or social orders are so 
dynamic and so easily adaptable to new con¬ 
ditions, what on earth are these demographic 
groupings meant to serve ? Sukra replies 
that it is only “in marriages and dinner 
parties that considerations of family and 
caste are compulsory” ( II, 113 ), and this 
observation is perfectly in keeping with his 
position in regard to the legal and civic 
status of the barbarians (MIechchhas ). 
Sukra’s nationalism is, as we have stated 
above, a totally secular concept which can 
reconcile a thousand and one diversities in 
social and racial mores with the unity of one 
lawfully constituted samuha> a legal person, 
the saptamga* 

Section 6. 

The Organization of Industry and Commerce « 

In the state conceived by Sukra we can- 
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not then invariably guess the occupation or 
profession of an individual by knowing the 
caste or birth group to which he belongs. 
For instance, as we have just noticed, among 
cultivators, peasants or agriculturists one 
is likely to find not only Sudras and Vai- 
syas but also Ksatriyas and Brahrnanas ( IV, 
iii, 36—39 ). Sukra-niti is not by any means 
as rigid as Plato’s Republic in regard to 
the economic distinction between the “pro¬ 
ducer” class and the “superior” order. 
While trying to understand the organization 
of Sukra’s society in its material phases, 
we must not obtrude the notions conven¬ 
tionally associated with the stereotyped sva- 
dharma of the different castes. The sociolo- 
logist must here be prepared for the phe¬ 
nomenon that the economic grouping of the 
functions is no index to the blood-orders or 
birth-relationships. These remarks are to 
apply as much to the “eight means” of 
livelihood ( III, 554 ) as to the schedule of 
industrials who deserve encouragement by 
the state (II, 390 —411 ) and to the sixty- 
four kalas (IV, iii). 

We shall now discuss the organization of 
economic interests as suggested in Sukra¬ 
ni ti. No special remarks are necessary in 
regard to the individualistic character of 
Sukra’s material polity. The personal and 
proprietary basis of agriculture, manufacture 
and trade is the fundamental feature in his 
ideal of economic functioning. lie is not 
a “communist” as regards the distribution of 
wealth, but although the pursuit of happiness 
is left to the initiative and responsibility of 
each citizen in his own way, the Sukra state 
is conceived to be the theatre of collective 
endeavors and organized efforts in diverse 
fields. In Sukra-niti the citizens are exhi¬ 
bited as pursuing their individual worldly 
ambitions by clubbing their intellects and 
combining their brawn and bullion. Such 
capitalistic co-operation is manifest in farm¬ 
ing, handicrafts, banking and commerce. 
All the economic functions of the society, 
in short, are known to be organized into 
soviets or unions, although,, of course, the 
possibility of peasants, artisans, money¬ 
lenders and traders carrying on their profes¬ 
sions independently, i. e., outside of the 
occupational groups, is not gainsaid. These 
sovietic or conciliar combinations fall into 
two main groups. The first belong to what 
may be described as joint stock companies or 
associations. The second class of unions 


may be called the gilds. It is to be under¬ 
stood that juridically speaking, joint stock 
activity, whether in agriculture, manufacture 
or commerce, is not identical with the enter¬ 
prise of gild-unions. 

( a ) Production by Companies. 

To take the joint enterprises first, Sukra 
is quite aware of their importance and pre¬ 
valence in economic life. His state, there¬ 
fore, is to take legal cognizance of joint 
stock institutions. Accordingly, among all 
sorts of public records we find in Sukra- 
niti the mention of business deeds. These 
are called sJmayika-patra (II, 627—628 ), 
and are to be drawn up when individuals 
combine their capital for some business 
transaction. This joint effort may be resorted 
to not only by merchants, as may be pre¬ 
sumed, but also by peasants ( IV, v, 618 ). 
As regards merchants, joint commerce is 
specified in three classes of commodities. 
There may be companies of dealers in gold 
or of traders in grains, or of merchants 
in liquids (IV, v, 614—615). Company 
transaction is also mentioned in a fourth 
enterprise. This consists in perpetrating 
robbery in another (a neighboring) state 
with the sanction of one’s own rulers ( IV, 
v, 610-611 ). In addition to agriculture 
and trade, the joint effort is to be noticed 
also in the arts and crafts of Sukra’s ter¬ 
ritory. We are told of the unions of gold¬ 
smiths who combine to make a work of 
art ( IV, v, 603—604 ) and of architects who 
build palaces or temples. The irrigation 
engineers may likewise be organized into 
soviets. So also the carpenters and uphols¬ 
terers ( IV, v, 606—607 ). Professional musi¬ 
cians have their own union too. Concert 
parties are evidently quite familiar associa¬ 
tions in the Sukra state ( IV, v, 608—609 ). 
In all these combinations of capital, labor 
or talent, the general principle of Sukra- 
niti is declared to be that “whatever is sti¬ 
pulated beforehand must have to be arranged 
according to the terms of the samaya ( com¬ 
pact ) which brought the company into 
being ( IV, v, 616—617 ). Sukra’s ideas in 
regard to the remuneration of partners will 
be discussed in the section devoted to the 
problem of labor. 

(b) Gilds and Functional Sva-raja. 

But, the production of wealth, in so far as 
it is brought about by combined, collective or 
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corporate effort, need not necessarily involve 
the merging of capital, labor, or the material 
resources into unitary associations of the 
nature of joint stock companies. The pro¬ 
ducers, no matter whether they are operating 
their profession as isolated individuals or as 
companies registered under the law of sama- 
yika patra, may still form themselves into 
unions, soviets, corporations, commities or 
associations, for sundry purposes relating to 
the common interests of the calling to which 
each belongs. Such associations are the gilds 
of peasants, workingmen and merchants, 
known as srents (i. e., classes ) in Sukra-niti. 
To state, therefore, that Sukra mentions a 
sreni , say of musicians or moneylenders does 
not imply that all the musicians or all the 
moneylenders of a particular locality are to 
be understood as forming members of one 
joint company of moneylenders. It is implied 
simply that the sreni or gild frames certain 
rules and regulations of the profession which 
all its members, whether individuals or groups, 
consider to be binding upon themselves in 
their business capacity. The sreni of Sukra- 
niti can thus be easily identified with the 
gild of medieval European polity. It must 
not, however, be confounded with the gild 
advocated by the present day theorists of 
“gild socialism” according to whom, as in 
Cole’s Self-Government in Industry , and 
Labour in the Commonwealth, the gilds are 
to be organizations exclusively of workingmen 
entrusted with the function of directing pro¬ 
duction undisturbed by “employers” or “capi¬ 
talists.” 

In the Sukra state the gilds are expected 
to be rather large in number. The legislator 
has, therefore, to take into consideration the 
causes that are likely to arise out of the 
disputes of these group-persons ( IV, v, 517). 
Sukra-niti offers accordingly suggestions as 
to how the legal adjudication of corporational 
affairs is to be transacted. We are told that 
witnesses, documents as well as prossession 
are the three classes of evidence to be utiliz¬ 
ed by the court of justice ( 5Jo ). In regard 
to witnesses, however, it is mentioned in a 
special clause that no evidence should be 
treated as valid which comes from a person 
who bears prejudice against the srenis or 
vargas ( 582 ). Sukra’s solicitation for the 
“interest groups” the *groupes profession nets* 
of Durkheim, is thus quite clear. 

Sukra is not content, however, with mere¬ 
ly assuring a position of legal security to 


these economic or occupational group-persons. 
His conception of the functional origanization 
of society leads him to advocate for the srenis 
a substantial share in the political administra¬ 
tion of his state. In Sukra-niti the state 
resolves itself by this process virtually into 
an association of imperia in imperio, i. e., a 
union of lesser corporations almost in the 
manner in which Gierke and Figgis would 
desire the modern state to do. Like Althusius, 
Sukra may then be regarded as an ex¬ 
ponent of the decentralized state embodying 
the principle of functional sva-raja (self-rule) 
which, as is well known, was a fact of medie¬ 
val Eur-Asian polity, and has obtained force¬ 
ful advocacy over again in recent times in the 
theories of Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Durk¬ 
heim, and Duguit f but see Section 10 (e) ]. 
It has to be remarked, however, that although 
the theory of an all-powerful and centralized 
political machinery is thus avoided, Sukra 
does not contemplate the total negation of 
the state as desired by the “syndicalists” of 
today.* 

The imperium in imperio exercised by 
the srenis is primarily twofold : (1) legislative 
and ( 2 ) judicial. In regard to the legislative 
autonomy we are told that the customs or 
laws of “corporations” are among the 
numerous other usages of the land which the 
state must have to observe ( IV, v, 89-91 ). 
We are to understand that such lawmaking 
is practised by cultivators, artisans, artists, 
moneylenders, dancers, ascetics, and even 
robbers ( IV, v, 35-36 ), all of whom are 
known to have gilds of their own. 

Secondly, in regard to adjudication, Sukra 
is of the opinion that the disputes of gilds are 
to be set right by themselves ( ibid). It is 
said, however, that their competency, as 
judicial tribunals, does not extend to the 
cases of robbery ( 57 — 5S ). The position of 
the gild-courts in the hierarchical organiza¬ 
tion of justice is defined in Sukra-niti in the 
following terms : “The srenis will try the 

# For recent tendencies in the theory of the 
relations between economic functions and political 
sovereignty vide Gide and Rist's History of Economic 
Doctrines ( London, 1915), pp. 480-482, 592-606; 
C. R. Gehlke’s Emile Durkheim*s Contributions to 
Sociological Theory (New York, 1915), pp. 163-178 ; E. 
Barker’s Political Thought in England from Spencer 
to the Present Day ( New York, 1915 ), pp. 175-182 ; 
A. F. Bentley’s Process of Government ( Chicago, 
igoS ), pp. 206-222, 263-264; H. J. Laski’s Authority 
in the Modern State ( New York, 1917 ), and Studies 
in the Problem of Sovereignty ( 1918 ). 
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cases not tried by the kttlas { families ), the 
ganas will try the cases left by the srcnis , 
and the officers will try the cases not decided 
by th e ganas” ( 59—60 ). In Sukra’s concep¬ 
tion the state is thus the final arbiter of 
justice, and the svaraja or autonomy of the 
communal courts, vis^ the three successively 
higher bodies, the kula ) the sreni and the 
giina ) is not absolute or unconditioned. 

Of these three entities the lowest in the 
rung, the kit/a, seems to represent kinship by 
blood. The intermediate, the sreni, is the 
community of persons who although belong¬ 


ing to different families or tribes are united 
by a common occupation or profession, and 
the highest, the gana , is presumably the 
pug a of other theorists, which embodies the 
local or territorial principle. In other words, 
the gana court is the court of the town or 
the village, the municipium , which is an 
association of people who live within the 
same geographical boundaries but belong to 
diverse tribes and follow varied economic 
pursuits. 

( To be continued . ) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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By Beni Prasad, m.a. 


Mr. Moreland’s “India at the Death of Akbar— 
An Economic Study.” 

M R. W. H. Moreland, late of the Indian Civil 
Service known to academic fame as the author 
of “An Introduction to Economics for Indian 
Students,*' “The Agriculture of the United Provinces” 
and “The Revenue Administration of the United Pro¬ 
vinces” and as the writer of several historico-cconomic 
articles, has recently given to the world a monograph 
on “India at the Death of Akbar.” The first of its 
kind in the entire range of Indian historical literature, 
the work aims at presenting “a sketch of the economic 
life of India at the opening of the seventeenth century.” 
With the exception of the contemporary vernacular 
literatures, Mr. Moreland has drawn upon all the 
principal available sources of information—the Ain-i- 
Akbari, the unique invaluable Imperial Gazetteer which 
mirrors the conditions in North India towards the 
close of the 16th century ; the numerous Persian 
chronicles, which though mainly concerned with politi¬ 
cal and military transactions, condescend to notice 
famines and pestilences, social or economic facts ; and 
stray notes and the journals or memoirs of the various 
foregin visitors such as Conti, Nikitian, Abdur 
Razaq, Nuniz, Barhosa, Linschotcn, Ralph Fitch, the 
Jesuit Father Monserratc, William Hamkins, William 
Finch, Sir Thomas Roe, the Rev. Edward Terry, 
Master Thomas Coryat, John Jourdain, Pietro Della 
Valle, Pyrard de Laval, Steel and Crowther, Peter 
Mandy, Sir Thomas Herbert, Manriquc John Fryer, 
Obarius, Bernier, Tavernier, Thenenot, and Manucci. 
The compilations of Jean de Laet ( De Imperio Magni 
Mogolis) and Father P. Du Janie (Thesaurus Rerum 
Indicarumj, based on the letters of contemporary 
jesuit missionaries in India, have been laid under 
contribution. Nor have the stupendous volumes 
comprising the correspondence of the agents of the 
Last India Company during the seventeenth century 


been neglected. Having been engaged for a long 
while in the study of more or less the same historical 
material, the present writer may be permitted to 
discuss some of the conclusions Mr. Moreland has 
reached, some of the hypotheses he has advanced. 

Mr. Moreland’s Point of View. 

First of all, however, a word must be said about the 
general point of view from which he regards his 
subject. “What does Macaulay do in his observation 
of the past ?” writes J. C. Morison in the course of his 
excellent critical appreciation of the History of 
England. u IIe compares it t to Us disparagement with 
the present. (Author’s italics). The whole of his 
famous Third Chapter is one long paean over the 
superiority of the nineteenth century to the seventeenth 
century—as if an historian had the slightest concern 
with that. Whether we are better or worse than our 
ancestors is a matter utterly indifferent to scientific 
history. Whose object is to explain and analyze 
the past, on which the present can no more throw 
light than the old age of an individual can throw 
light on his youth. Macaulay’s constant preoccupa¬ 
tion is not to explain his period by previous periods, 
but to show how ( vastly ) the period, of which Jie 
treats, has been outstripped by tne period in which 
he lives. Whatever may he the topic—the wealth or 
population of the country, the size and structure of 
the towns, the roads, the coaches, the lighting of 
London, it matters not—the comparison always made 
is with subsequent England, not previous England. 
This enthusiasm for modern improvements is so 
sincere that it produces the comical effect of a 
countryman's open-eyed astonishment at wonders of 
Cheapside.. This is to invert the historical prob¬ 

lem ; to look at the past through the [worng end of 
the telescope."♦it may appear blasphemous to mention 

* Morison's Macaulay (in the “Englishmen of 
Letters” Series) pp., 170—171. 
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in the same breath two men of such diametrically oppo¬ 
site temperament, training and literary style as 
Macaulay and Moreland, but, with obvious altera¬ 
tions, the above remarks are as applicable to the 
latter as to the former. Mr. Moreland’s plan “to 
write from the standpoint of readers who have a 
general knowledge of recent conditions in India, and 
to state the past in terms of the familiar present, 
or, to speak more precisely, in terms of the years 
between 1910 and 1914” sometimes betrays him into 
strange paths of reasoning. Only too often docs 
he evince an anxiety to take as favourable a view 
of the present and as unfavorable a view of 
the past, as possible. It is much to be wished that 
the first serious attempt at the collation and inter¬ 
pretation of the scattered economic data of the 
most notable period in medieval Indian history 
were conceived in a more scientific spirit. Nothing 
is so fatal to the progress of real historical research 
as artificial exaltation or disparagement of the past. 

When does modern Indian History begin ? 

Mr. Moreland's lack of what Acton called 
‘historical-mindedness” is indicated not only by his 
general point of view but also by incidental reflec¬ 
tions, He finds the most convenient date for the 
close of medieval and the dawn of modern Indian 
history in the year 1608, when a ship of the East 
India Company, the Hector, first anchored at 
Surat. The arrival of the Hector certainly consti¬ 
tutes a landmark in the history of European inter¬ 
course, particularly European commerce, with India, 
but neither the trivial incident nor the subsequent 
momentous developments deflected the general course 
of Indian History for more than a century. The 
dawn of the Modern age in Indian History may be 
dated from the reforms of Akbar ( 1580—1600 ), 
the death of Aurangzeb f 1707 ), the English occupa¬ 
tion of Bengal ( 1756—05 ), or the final establish¬ 
ment of the British supremacy over the whole 
country (1798—1805), but certainly not from the 
arrival of the “Hector.* 

Broad Political Divisions. 

Mr. Moreland recognises the necessity of study¬ 
ing economic phenomena in relation to the entire 
set of social and political circumstances by devoting 
nearly one-third of his book to a discussion of the 
country .and population, the government and the 
consuming classes. The physical configuration need 
not detain us. Politically, the whole country was 
divided into three broad belts of territory. The 
Mughal Empire stretched from the borders of 
Persia and Central Asia to the Bay of Bengal on 
the east and from the Himalayas to (roughly 
speaking ) the Godavari, but the country south of 
Allahabad, now called Bundelkhand and the Central 
Provinces and then styled Gondwana was but half- 
subdued. The Rajput States were, in internal 
affairs, autonomous ; many other petty rajas excer- 
cised ruling powers in various decrees ; the frontier 
tribes were naif independent and very troublous. 

From the Southern border of the Mughal Empire 
to the Krishna river, the country was parcelled into 
three main kingdoms—Ahamaanagar^ Bijapur and 
Golconda—reduced to a sorry plight from internal 
dissensions, mutual warfare ana the relentless 
Moghal pressure. The third broad political division 


was represented by the territory extending from 
the southern border of the Deccan sultanates to 
the sea, once the mighty empire of Vijayanagar 
but spilt up since 1565 into numerous petty king- 
ships and chiefships. 

Population, 

The battle of Talikot which extinguished the 
Vijayanagar Empire for ever, had been contested 
on the southern side by some 700,000 troops and 
on the side of the Sultanates by nearly naif as 
many. Making allowance for outposts and wastage, 
the military strength of the Deccan and Vijaya¬ 
nagar, comprised substantially more than a million 
men. Before 1914, France had arranged to mobilise 
one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32, “so 
that, if the recruiting organisation of the Deccan 
and Vijayanagar was as efficient as that of modern 
France and Germany, their united strength of a 
million would imply a population of about 30 milli¬ 
ons, while the population would be more if the 
efficiency wa; less.” The efficiency of every country 
was necessarily much less in the 16th century than 
in the year 1914. In India, moreover, the social 
and religious system exempted large classes alto¬ 
gether from military service. It follows that the 
population of the country south of the Narbada 
was substantially over 30 millions in 1563. It may 
have slightly increased by 1605. 

Never called upon to put forth its whole strength 
for one supreme effort the Mughal empire lends itself 
to no such computation, but a comparison of the den¬ 
sity of cultivation as revealed by the statistical figures 
in the Ain-i-Akbari with the present density snows 
the Western Gangetic plain as extensively cultivated 
and, therefore, presumably, as thickly populated as 
at present. 

The density of cultivation and therefore of popu¬ 
lation in the Eastern Gangetic plain to the border of 
Bengal appears to be far lower though one cannot 
believe witn Mr. Moreland that it was as low as one- 
fifth of the present standard. Thus the Mughal empire 
minus Bengal and Gujrat and a few smaller tracts 
for which figures are not available contained over 60 
millions of people. The allowance of ten millions for 
the excluded areas by Mr. Moreland appears to be 
much too low. Something must be allowed for Gondwa¬ 
na. The modern exportations of grains must be taken 
into account. On the whole, it seems that the Mughal 
empire excluding Afghanistan contained somewhat* 
over 90 millions. The rest of the country, as we have 
seen, supported more than 30 millions. The total may 
have been somewhat more than 125 or even 130 
millions. While thus regarding Mr. Moreland’s 
computation of 100 millions as somewhat too low, it 
is only fair to acknowledge that the methods of 
computation themselves reflect the highest credit on 
his scholarship and constitute ope of the achievements 
of his work. 

The classes of the people. 

The bulk of the population was represented by the 
Hindu village peasantry. It is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain, with any degree of exactness, the proportion 
of the Muslim to the total population of tne villages 
or the cities. Allowing for migrations from the 
north-west and for the conversions to Islam during 
the last three centuries as well as for the compratively 
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greater fecundity of the Muslem population, it may 
be laid down that the # proportion was less than at 
present—less than one to five, possibly one to six 
or even one to seven.* 

The Muslims congregated largely in cities or 
round the Imperial, Deccan and provincial courts, 
leaving but a small margin for the rural area. There 
the Hindu village community, organised not on 
communistic or socialistic lines but on the general 
patriarchal pattern, lived its simple life. Thanks to 
difficulties of communication, it sought, as far as 
possible, to be self-sufficient and developed a strong 
sense of autonomy It would require the hand of a 
George Kliot to paint the scenes of this rural life in all 
their truth and beauty, but one cannot help wishing that 
the interpreters of Indian history had firmly grasped 
the nature and the character of this form of organisation 
and the results flowing therefrom. In his observations 
and deductions, Mr. Moreland does not seem always 
to remember that custom is the law and the regulator 
of such an association, that it usually sets more or 
less effective limits to the tyranny of the petty agent 
of the distant governor and to the rapacity of the iocal 
tax-gatherer ; that it leads to the peaceful adjudica¬ 
tion of most of the local disputes in the absence of 
regular courts ; and that it maintains a surprising 
amount of internal tranquillity and security in the 
absence of regular police. Nor should it be forgotten 
that during the period in question, village life over the 
greater part of the country, was free from the blasting 
influences of the later zamindari system. 

Between the village and the metropolis there ranged 
towns and cities of all sizes. The contemporary, chief¬ 
ly, foreign, records contain vivid descriptions of the 
situation, the walls, the streets, the houses, temples, 
mosques, pleasure-resorts, the commercial and indus¬ 
trial activity of the urban localities, f The better sort 
of trader, the more flourishing priest, physician, artist, 
astrologer, together with the second class military and 
civil officer formed what may be called a middle class. 
It is impossible to believe Bernier when he says that 
"in Delhi there is no middle state. A man must be 
either of the highest class or live miserably." Bernier, 
whose charm of style has invested his narrative with a 
fictitious importance, seeks in his letters to Calvert, the 
chief minister of his native country, to paint the dark¬ 
est possible picture of India and to bring the prosperity 
and good government of France into the boldest relief. 
One wonders how an impression similar to Bernier’s, is 
left on Mr. Moreland’s mind "by a perusal of the narra¬ 
tives and chronicles relating more particularly to our 
period.*’ 

From the middle class and from the crowd of 
hardy foreign adventurers was recruited the nobility. 
The Moghal emperors fully realized the political 
danger inherent in the existence of a rich, hereditary, 
landed aristocracy and prevented its rise by means 
of confiscating the bulk of a deceased nobleman’s 
effects. This practice of escheat has been denoun¬ 
ced in scathing language by Bernier and by some 


* Bernier places the proportion at a far ldwer 
figure but he wrote from mere observation and 
made no systematic calculation. 

t Finch, Herbert, De Laet, Della Valle, Peter M un- 
ay* Tavernier arid Thenenot are specially valuable for 
information about towns. 


modern writers but really it contributed more than 
anything else to render the government stable and 
effective, to check the rapacity of satraps, and keep 
open a free career for talent to serve the state. But 
for the ruthless policy of escheat, the country might 
have found itself at the mercy of a territorial 
nobility such as brought Poland to misery, anarchy 
and dissolution in the 18th century. Left with little 
more than what was necessary for a fair start in 
life, the sons of the nobigs sank, many of them 
forever and some for the time being, into the 
middle class from which their fathers had arisen. This 
intercommunication naturally served to bridge the gulf 
between the highest and the m iddle ranks of society. 

The Nobility. 

The official nobility of the Mughal Empire was 
practically synonymous with the Imperial service 
graded according to the number of the personal and 
additional state contingents which each 'mansabdar* 
was to maintain ; performing both civil and military 
duties ( for the division of functions was unknown in 
India at the time ) ; drawing enormous salaries, part of 
which had to be expended on establishments and a 
fraction of which returned to the emperor in the form 
of presents. It is a misnomer to call it a Mughal 
nobility ; it was not even an exclusively Muslim nobi¬ 
lity ; it ought to be designated an Indian nobility. 

The scope of state-activity. 

The nature, character, functions and organs of the 
administration which rested largely in the hands of 
this nobility were determined by the general geogra¬ 
phical, social and economic circumstances of the 
country. In the absence of the modern facilities of 
communication, the people of a vast agricultural 
country scattered over thousands of miles largely in 
knots of scores or hundreds, speaking numerous different 
languages and dialects and following all sorts of manners 
and customs could not develop that intensity of life, 
that sense of homogeneity, that habit of co-operation, 
that feeling of identity of interest which lead to demo¬ 
cracy. On the other hand, in spite of the fundamental 
geographical and cultural unity of the land, the cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies of an extreme type predominate ; 
the village develops a distinct life of its own. In 
exchange for its quota of the seasonal produce, the 
state protected the village from aggression but did not 
otherwise interfere with the life of the village. A very 
great limit is thus set to the scope of state activity. 
An equally important limit is set by the religiousity, 
the social exclusiveness and the conservatism of the 
people. Prudent policy and sheer necessity alike in¬ 
culcated abstinence from disturbing the religious beliefs 
and ceremonies, the castc-systcm and , manners of the 
Hindus. 

The vast amount of legislation on religious and 
social affairs in the west could have no counterpart 
in, medieval India. Religious belief and worship could 
be, as they actually were, modified only by reformers 
from within ; the priests, mendicants and ascetics, 
together with scholastics of the usual medieval type, 
continued to fill the place occupied in modern society, 
besides their modern representatives, roughly by the 
department of public instruction and by journalists. 
Neither in Europe nor in India did the state directly 
concern itself with education* 
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But the Mughal Emperor, the Deccan Sultans, 
Southern Hindu chiefs, together with their nobles, 
generals, provincial governors and iagirdars as well as 
tne numerous great and small Hinau rajas patronised 
a large number of poets, writers, astronomers, painters, 
musicians and gave an immense impetus to the culti¬ 
vation of literature and the fine arts. Some of the 
greatest names in vernacular literatures, such as Tulsi¬ 
das, Surdas, Kabir, are certainly unconnected with any 
royal or aristocratic courts, but as one reviews the long 
array of medieval Indian literatures one is struck by the 
number of geniuses and lesser lights that were kindled 
in contact with the rays of royal favour. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that the rulers employed and 
advanced to fame and opulence numbers of workers in 
fine arts, architects, painters, musicians and dancers.* 
It is unfair to argue as some modern writers have 
argued, that all this activity was prompted solely by 
self-centred vanity. One need only peruse the writ¬ 
ings or reflect on the character of the Emperors from 
Babur to Shah Jahan, and of high personages like 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan Khana to realise, what 
common sense would lead us to suppose prima facie, 
that higher motives were at least as responsible as 
the lower ones for the vast encouragement to the 
elevated intellectual pursuits. Many a religious be¬ 
quest by the state was used partly in support of 
seminaries of theology, logic, medicine, astronomy, 
literature and grammar.*)* Add to this the occasional 
earnest, though unsuccessful, attempts at social reform 
and humanitarian legislation and it will be difficult to 
deny that the medieval Indian state had risen beyond 
the level of a police state to the rank of a culture-state. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Moreland writes as if the medieval 
administrations were supremely callous to the inter¬ 
ests, and confined their activities solely to the fleecing 
of the people. 

Administrative organisation. 

The necessity of controlling the everpresent 
centrifugal tendencies determined that the government 
should be a highly centralised one. Like all despotisms, 
however, the Indian governments were governments 
by council. In the provinces, the Mughal central 
power was represented by the Sipahoalar, Sahib Subah 
or Subahdar who was seldom allowed to rule for more 
than three or four years in a single province J He 
combined the supreme military, political and judicial 
authority in the province, but in matters financial he 
shared his power with the Diwan who owed appoint¬ 
ment and responsibility to the Central government 
alone and whose status may be compared roughly to 
that of the Quaestor in a Roman province. A further 
check was devised in the Waqiahnawis or Recorder 
who reported on all affairs to the Emperor and who 
occasionally exercised such high influence as to lead 
Thenenot to compare him to a French Intendant. 
The Faujdar or governor of a district derived his 
authority and appointment directly from the Central 

* On this point see specially Abul Fazul’s Ain- 
i-Akbari, Jahangir’s Memoirs, Abdul Hamid Lahori’s 
Padshahnama. 

X Hindu pathashalas and Muslim Maktabs, con¬ 
tinuations or descendants of the medieval institutions, 
still cultivate the study of all or some of these subjects. 

X This statement is based on a careful compilation 
of the lists of provincial governors. 


government. * An elaborate system of espionage was 
put into force to detect and report any mistakes or 
oppression on the part of any government official. 
During the short reign of the Emperor Jahangir (1605- 
27) there occurred several cases of the recall, trial and 

R unishment or reprimand of oppressive governors like 
lirza Rustam, Chin Qulich K., Raia Kalyan, and 
Abdullah K , Firoz Jang and Muqarrah K. 

The paraganas, the smallest regular adminis¬ 
trative subdivision was placed in charge of the 
Choudhari.f The urban areas knew nothing of 
municipal self-government but were administered 
by Kotwals, combining administrative, police and 
judicial powers. 

Law and Justice. 

It is clear that the Mughal administration was a 
highly organised machine but its close association 
with adjudication left judicial organisation proper in 
a comparatively rudimentary condition. As Roe, 
Terry and other contemporary observers perceived, 
there were no regular codes of substantive law or 
"procedures, no assessors or juries, no definite grada¬ 
tion of adjudicating authorities, no advocates. The 
Mir Adi and the Quazi entertained suits aris'ng in 
their cities or the country round ; examined the parties 
and the witnesses and pronounced judgment accord- 
ing to Quranic or customary law or Imperial ordi¬ 
nance. An appeal lay, probably only in the more 
important cases, to the court of the provincial 
Quazi, Diwan or Governor ( who likewise exercised 
original jurisdiction in important cases in the capital 
and the country round ) and thence in practice 
only for the wealthy people, to the Imperial Quazi 
or Diwan and finally to the emperor, who also formed 
courts of first instance for cases round their seats. 
The sentences were immediately carried out ; the 
punishments specially for treason and heinous social 
offences were severe and sometimes barbarous ; fleecing 
was rare, trampling by elephants occasional, but 
mutilation was the order of the day. Capital punish¬ 
ments, however, could be inflicted only by the provin¬ 
cial or Imperial authorities. Debtors, it may be 
noted, could be imprisoned or even sold into slavery.$ 
That many a judicial functionary was open to corruption 
and that in the lower courts rank, wealth and power 
usually escaped lightly admits of no doubt ; but the 
modern vexations of the law’s delays and the lawyer’s 
perquisites did not obtain at the time and the emperor, 
when informed, usually dealt severely with the offences 
of overmighty subjects. Besides, prolonged opores- 

* The numerous entries about the appointments of 
faujdars in Jahangir’s Memoirs are conclusive on this 
point. The biographical notices in the Maaser-ul- 
umara point to the same conclusion. 

f The Ain-i-Akbari is silent on this official, but 
his position is clear from other documents, notably 
Jahangir's Memoirs. 

X The account of the judicial system is based 
on Abul Fazl ( Ain, II. 37,42-3 ) ; Jahangir ( R and B 
IL 28 ) ; Rai bihari Mai ( E and D. VII. 172-3 ) ; 
Monserrate Commentarius tr. Father Hosten in 
J. A. S. B. VIII. 1912 pp. 194; 200, II, 320-1. 
Terry, Voyage to India, pp. 35 > 4 » 364-5* 37 °-L 
Roe, I. 123,107, Peter Mundy, Travels, 11 , 232-3, 
72-3 ; Thenenot, III, 19. 
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sion seldom failed to provoke armed resistance in an 
age when the Government enjoyed a far smaller degree 
of awe, prestige and stability and when the disparity 
between the organised strength of superbly equipped 
state troops and a disorganised armed rabble was far 
less, than at present. 

Security. 

From these considerations one is justified in thinking 
that Mr. Moreland seriously underrates the amount of 
security which the people in general and the merchants 
in particular derived from the administration. He falls 
into two similar unfortunate errors. In the first place, 
he asserts that the state confiscated the effects of 
deceased wealthy merchants. There is absolutely no 
warrant for the statement. The Persian chroniclers 
and the foreign visitors refer to the confiscation of the 
bulk of the high state officers’ effects, but nowhere refer 
to the extension of the practice to the earnings of the 
mercantile profession.* In the second place, Mr. 
Moreland transplants the prevailing state of insecurity 
on the Mughal marches to the whole empire. Travel¬ 
ling at night could not but be dangerous all over the 
world in the 16th or 17th century ; but during the day 
the roads, except on the borders, were usually secure, 
specially to the large caravans of merchants. Most ot 
the local disturbances and most of the instances of the 
prevalence of robbery, noted by indigenous and 
foreign writers, occur either on the hilly, wild regions 
such as the north-west frontier or on the Deccan, 
Mewar, Gondwana and Arrakan frontiers of the 
Mughal empire. In the interior one could travel by 
day and rest at night in the serais which, as the foreign 
visitors emphasize, could generally be found at the 
conclusion of a day's fair march on the principal 
highways at least and which comprised whole streets 
in large mercantile centres like Ahmadabad. All 
passengers were required to lodge at night in these 
buildings and for the safety of the life and property 
of all, the royal local officers were responsible to the 
Emperor.f 

William Hawkin’s statement, made about 1610, 
that "the country is so full of thieves and outlaws 
that almost a man cannot stir out of doors throughout 
all his ( Jahangir’s ) dominions without great forces” 
is entirely inconsistent with other contemporary 
evidence though in full harmony with several others 
of his own sensational passages. A minute study of 
the traveller’s tales of medieval India has led the 
present writer to the conclusion that while invaluable 
for information about towns, roads, harbours, houses, 
courts, armies, etc , which the narrators saw with their 
own eyes, they are seldom to be followed in their in¬ 
ferences and generalisations.:!: 

* ^ee Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy to India, pp. 110- 
11. Mawkins’ Voyages pp. 424-5. 

Joseph Salhancke in Letters Received by the East 
India Company, Vol. VI, p. 187. Bernier (ed. Con¬ 
stable) p. 3. Manucci, Stono do Mogor ( ed. Irivne ), 
I, p. 205. 

f Sir T. Roe, Embassy to India, pp. 88, 90. 
Finch in Purchas, ed. Maclehose, IV, p. 49. (All 
references in this article to Purchas relate to the 
Maclehose edition ). Steel and Crowther in Purchas, 
IV, 266. 

Patro Della Valle, I, p. 94, 95. Terry, p. 18;. 

t Sal banc ke surpassed even Hawkins. "My 


Weights and Measures. 

While therefore one must regard Mr. Moreland's 
picture of the political background of economic life 
as far darker than is warranted by the critical use 
of available evidence, one is bound to admire 
and assent to his relation of the difficulties presented 
to commerce by the variety of weights, measures and 
currency ( pp. 52—60 ). The maund, while in many 
places weighing about 28 or 29 lb. avoirdupois, 
ranged generally between 20 and 33 lb. * Coinage, 
of course, variedf in the different kingdoms and even 
within the frontiers of a single state. In short, medieval 
India resembled medieval Europe in this respect. 

Customs and Transit dues. 

Nor should the difficulties involved in the fre¬ 
quency of customs and transit dues be overlooked. 
The Mughal Emperors, one after another, tried 
and failed to abolish the inland duties charged 
by fraudulent governors, jagirdars and protected 
chiefs. Mr. Moreland rightly emphasises the 
grave inconveniences to commerce involved in this 
state of things, but he underrates, passes over, 
palliates or excuses the blasting effects in Indian 
commerce of the Portuguese maritime supremacy 
and license system enforced by diabolical cruelties. 

The Consuming Classes. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
Moreland’s bookf is devoted to a discussion of the 
consuming classes. The salaries of the higher 
officers, specially when viewed in the light of the 
prevalent cheapness of prices, were simply stupendous, 
but they served to check corruption and rapacity and 
in part, returned to the state by way of escheat. 
The number of lower officers was enormous, but 
that was inevitable it government was to be maintained 
at any degree of efficiency.{ A moderate degree of 
magnificence may have been essential to Imperial 
dignity, but little can be said in defence of the huge 
expenditure on the personal luxury and vices, whims 
and fancies, of the inonarchs. Like the Persian 
Kings and the Roman Emperors, the medieval 
Indian soveriegns, as a rule, spent the poor mm’s 
money like water on personal gratification. That 
constitutes the darkest stain on medieval Indian 

passage from Surat over a large part of the country 
as far as the city of Agra. I was subject to a world 
of dangers on the way, it being well-known that no 
country in the whole world is more dangerous to 
travel in than this, by reason of many thousand 
blood-sucking villains that for so much as ( one ? ) of 
their brass pieces of money as countervaileth the 
third part of a penny sterling, will cut a man’s throat.’ 1 
He goes on to cite the example of "one of our poor 
countrymen” who was "so often assaulted” and 
robbed but whose throat was never cut off ! 

* In Kashmir the maund weighed less than 
three modern seers, while in some localities it equal¬ 
led 40 modern seers. 

+ Ch. Ill, pp , 63—95. 

X Officers were, of course, liable to dismissal 
but Mr. Moreland exaggerates when he says, ( p. 
84) : "In Akbar’s Empire, then the chief charac* 
teristic of a professional career was insecurity.’ 1 
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administration, even on that of Akbar. The asce¬ 
tics and mendicants constituted a burden, a tax, 
on industry, but in fairness it must be acknowledged 
that some of them ministered to the religious and 
educational needs of the people. 

Slavery. 

The existence of slaves is patent from the contem¬ 
porary records but they seem to be confined mostly 
to royal and aristocratic families and therefore to 
cities. 

Serfdom. 

“In the villages,” says Mr. Moreland, “the 
labourer was, at least in practice, in the position 
of a serf,” but the inference from later conditions 
ignores the intervening political revolutions, and the 
payment of wages in kind was only a part of the 
general system of barter. 

Absence of tiie Zamixdxri System. 

The methods of Indian agriculture in India in 
the 17th century were not diiferent from those in 
the 14th or 20th, but the system of land tenure 
has undergone a radical change. Over the 
greater part of the Mughal Empire there were 
no intermediary landlords between the state and 
the peasant. That is the central fact in the whole 
situation and its implications and corollaries should 
be clearly realised. The state demand of one-third 
or even more of the gross produce and the illegal 
exactions of the revenue collectors, left the peasant 
in ordinary times enough to keep body and soul 
together, the existence of waste culturablc land points 
to the same conclusion. The peasant, however, 
does not seem to have been able to lay up for the 
next year, for the failure of rains always reduced 
him to distress or starvation. 

Famine. 

The frequency of famines admits of no doubt, but 
Mr. Moreland forgets that most of the famines 
were local in character, and confined generally 
to a province or two. Thanks to the difficulty of 
transport, the suffering within the a {dieted area 
was intense, but surely we cannot define famine as a 
period of general cannibalism. 

I he language of Persian chroniclers certainly 
countenances such a definition ; but if we were to accept 
all their rhetoric at its face value we should paint 
many a ruler as more than virtuous gods and his 
country as happier than paradise. A ' lew cases of 
cannibalism may have occurred, but civilised human 
nature can hardly ever lapse into the most primitive 
stage of savagery. In particular, all our knowledge 
of the sentiments and instincts ol the contemporary 
Hindu population tells against such a supposition. 

Famine-relief. 

The medieval Indian governments failed to rise to 
a true conception of their duty of famine-relief. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that they looked on the terri¬ 
ble depth of misery and loss of life with perfect heart¬ 
lessness. Besides the remissions of revenue which 
are mentioned by the Persian historians, they some¬ 
times organised relief, though on a rather unsystem¬ 
atic plan. In the fearful famine of 1598, the king 
ordered that alms should be distributed in all the cities 


and Nawab Shaikh Farid Bokhan being ordered to 
superintend and control their distribution did all in his 
power to relieve the general distress of the people. 
Public tables were spread and the army was increased 
in order to afford maintenance to the poor people.* 
Abdul Hamid Lahori gives the following account 
of Shah Jahan’s efforts to relieve distress in the 
Gujrat famine of 1633 -.—“The emperor in his gracious 
kindness and bounty directed the officials of Burhanpur, 
Ahmadabad and the country of Surat, to establish 
soup-kitchens, or alms houses such as are called Lan - 
gar in the language of Hindustan for the benefit of the 
poor and the destitute. Every day sufficient soup and 
bread was prepared to satisfy the wants of the hungry. 
It was ordered that so long as his Majesty remained at 
Burhanpur 5000 rupees should be distributed among 
the deserving poor every Monday....Thus, on twenty 
Mondays one lac of rupees was given away in charity. 
Ahmadabad had suffered more severely than any other 
place, and so His Majesty ordered the officials to 
distribute 50,000 rupees among the famine-stricken 
people....Under the directions of the wise and generous 
emperor taxes amounting to nearly seventy lacs of 
rupees were remitted by the revenue officers—a sum 
amounting to...one-eleventh part of the whole revenue.f 

It is hardly possible, at any rate in the present stage 
of historical research, to know more about the actual 
working of the relief measures but it stands on record 
that the mortality was appalling. 

The various grains were several times cheaper 
than to day and consequently would bring a far 
smaller amount of money from sale. But it should 
be remembered that barter was the usual way of 
exchange within small rural areas ; the peasant 
generally paid in kind to the village weaver, the 
village potter, the village smith, the village druggist. 
Hence, he was not so worse off as he would have 
been if he had been obliged to exchange his whole 
surplus corn for money at first. It is on this supposi¬ 
tion, however, that Mr. Moreland’s discussion of the 
standerd of village life proceeds. “Regarding the 
actual cultivator of the soil,” he concludes, "... he was 
much worse olf in ordinary seasons than is the case 
at present ; in any case he had less money to spend 
on clothes, comforts, and luxuries and in some parts 
of the country he must sometimes have been short 
of food.’\j: The result is too gloomy a portrait. The 
evidence available does not warrant us in pronouncing 
the village conditions prosperous but, on the other 
hand, it does not justify such a gloomy view as some 
modern writers arc inclined to take. 

Non-agricultljral produce. 

Passing from agricultural to non-agricultural 
produce, the extensive forests yielded plenty of wood 
but harboured many a wild beast, to the injury of 
standing crops and cattle. Fish formed an important 
article of diet in Bengal, Orissa, Sindh and the South, 
while pearl-fishery occupied some 60,000 persons off 
the Inaian or Ceylonese coast. Gold and silver, lead 
and zinc, were mined in small quantities and imported 
from abroad. Coal was not mined but iron was 

* Shaikh Nural Haq Zubdat Tawarikh. W. Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India, vol. VI, p. 193. 

t Badshahnama. Elliot and Dowson's History of 
India, vol. VII, p. 24*5, 

t p. *37* 
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smelted in large quantities. Salt was obtained from 
sea and the hills as well as from the lakes—the 
chronicles speak of elaborate governmental organiza¬ 
tion of the Sambhar salt works. 

Agricultural manufactures. 

The travellers speak in glowing language of 
Indian agricultural manufacturers in the cities they 
visited. Similarity of conditions would lead us to 
suppose the existence of similar industries in other 
towns, but Mr. Moreland thinks that “we are entitled 
to infer only that industries had developed along 
certain main lines of transport, such as the Ganges 
and the Indus or the roads form Agra to Lahore and 
to the west coast.” He likewise fails to make due 
allowance for the cottage industries which prior to the 
18th century were practised in villages all over the 
world. Except on the western coast there was practi¬ 
cally no organised flour-milling in 17th century India, 
but many a poor family supplemented its income by 
grinding wheat or gram for others, gur or jaggery was 
produced everywhere and refined sugar manufactured 
pietty extensively. Even a cursory reading of con¬ 
temporary vernacular literature will suffice to refute 
Mr. Moreland’s supposition that sweetmeats were 
comparatively rarer. Oil pressing, the ginning and 
spinning of cotton were carried on under the hearth 
according to primitive methods. The use of tobacco, 
ffirst introduced towards the close of the 16th century, 
spread with marvellous rapidity and created a new 
industry in the 17th century. Opium was manu¬ 
factured principally in bihar and Malwa, while 
fermented liquors were prepared everywhere from the 
palm tree, from mahua, molasses etc. 

Handicrafts. 

The finer handicrafts flourished as they did no¬ 
where else nor did they cater, as Mr. Moreland as¬ 
sumes, “for an excedingly narrow market.” The skill 
of the handicraftsmen won the ecstatic applause of 
foreign visitors. “In short,” concludes Pyrard de 
[.aval, “l could never make an end of telling such 
a variety of manufactures, as well in gold, silver, 
iron, steel, copper and other metals, as in precious 
stones, choice woods and other valued and rare 

materials. For they are all cunning folk and owe 

nothing to the people of the west, themselves endowed 
with a keener intelligence than is usual with us, 
and hands as subtle as ours: to see or hear a 

thing but once, is with them to know it. And 

what is to be obserned of all their manufactures 
is this, that they are both of good workmanship 
and cheap. I have never seen men of wit so fine 

and polished as are these Indians :.They are 

unwilling indeed to adopt the manners and 
customs of the Portuguese : yet do they readily learn 
their manufacture and workmanship, being all very 
curious and desirous of learning.”* 

Leather. 

Leather was put to a smaller number of uses 
than at present, but it is hardly possible to follow Mr. 
Moreland in his reasoning on shoes. “Barhosa/’ he 
writes, “states that in his time the common people 
in the city of Bengal wore shoes, but with the 

* The Voyage of Francois Pyrard de Laval, vol., 
11, pp., 248. 


exception of this statement I have not found a shoe 
mentioned anywhere north of the Narbada river and 
while this fact is not conclusive, the silence of 
such a writer as Bahur appears to me to be at 
least suggestive ; it is possible that shoes were as 
widely worn as now, but the probability lies in the 
contrary direction. If, as I believe, shoes were less 
worn than now throughout India, the cause is not 
to be found in the high cost of leather, which, as 
we have seen in a previous chapter, was probably 
abundant, at least in the raw state, and we must 
assume that, though the cost was small, the means 
of the people were insufficient to provide articles 
which were not strictly necessary for subsistence.”* 

Paper. 

An enormous number of buckets and mashaks 
were also manufactured. Similarly paper, though 
not required at all for newspapers and only in 
moderate quantities for books and letters, was con¬ 
sumed in heaps in government offices in the innumer¬ 
able reports and memoranda of public servants, spe¬ 
cially clerks, newswriters and spies. 

Utensils. 

Mr. Moreland believes that metal vessels were com¬ 
paratively little used by the people and yet thinks 
the potter’s industry to have been on the same footing 
as at present, producing chiefly coarse earthenware 
for the common people, though a few localities may 
have possessed a certain reputation for somewhat supe¬ 
rior goods.f 

Buildings. 

Every one who has seen ihe old cities and monu¬ 
ments still standing more or less in their old form or 
in ruins, will be surprised to learn from Mr. More¬ 
land that in the 17th century “the use of brick and 
stone was probably less extensive than now.”J 

Means of Transport. 

Nor is anyone likely to accede to the learned writer's 
conclusion based on very insufficient evidence, that 
there was no wheeled traffic in India south of Golconda. 
Owing to the non-existence of railways, motorcars, etc., 
the rarity of bridges, the inadequacy of metalled 
roads, boats plied by the hundred for transport 
and passenger traffic, but lighter carts drawn 
by trotting oxen were available all over the plains” and 
not, as Mr. Moreland asserts, only “in some parts of 
the country.” Besides boats, ships were built on the 
shore for coasting and high sea traffic. 

Textile Manufactures. 

Space does not permit a discussion on the textile 
manufactures from silk, wool, hair, hemp and jute. 
“Cotton weaving,” as Mr. Moreland remarks, “was 
by far the most exensive industry in India and... 
it is fair to say that the aggregate production was 
one of the great facts of tne industrial world of the 
year 1600.” It is hardly relevant to emphasise that 
none of the medieval industries were organised on 
the modern plan. In the village the craftsman formed 
part of the village system ; in the towns, if not 
shifting for himself, he worked in the workshop of 

* P., 277. t P. 164. t P. 165- 
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some great noble or the emperor himself. In the 
Delhi palace, writes Bernier, “large halls are seen 
in many places called karkhanas or workshops for 
the artisans. In one hall embroiderers are busily 
employed, superintended by a master. In another, 
you see the goldsmiths ; in a third, painters ; in a 
fourth, varnishers in lacquer work ; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors and shoemakers ; in a sixth, manufac¬ 
turers of silk, brocade and fine muslins.” One is re¬ 
minded of modern industrial conditions by Bernier's 
criticisms that the profits of the workshops mostly 
found their way into the pockets of the employers. 

The average rate of wages for servants in towns 
was about three rupees a month which purchased 
several times more than at present. 

Commerce. 

Commercially, India formed one of the most 
important countries in the world, but the control of 
Indian seas had by the 17th century passed from the 
Mahammadan into Portuguese hands. Portuguese 
atrocities diverted a large volume of trade to the north¬ 
western—Kandahar—route along which Steel and 
Cromther noticed about 15000 camel loads pass in 1615. 
It is impossible as yet to calculate with any degree 
of precision the volume of Indian exports of textiles 
or indigo or spices to the countries round the Indian 
ocean ( north of the equator ) and to the Medc- 
terranean world, but that it was very large is obvious 
not only form the travellers* tales but also from the 
huge number of commercial letters still extant. The 
inland trade was also considerable, though, of course, 
far, far smaller than to-day.* 

* The present writer hopes to discuss the whole 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN 

(Translated from the French 0 / 

“Messengers with news from other hinds 
greet me and puss along the road.'' 

—Gitanjali. 

T WENTY-ONE years ago, in this very 
journal, the Hindu priest, Brahma- 
chari Bodhabhikshu, wrote as fol¬ 
lows : “ Hindus are very reserved in 
nature : they open their hearts only to 
those who are in sympathy with them.” 

This avowal came back to our minds, 
not without some apprehension, on the 
evening of October 4, 1920. For around 
us, preparations were being made to 
receive perhaps a similar confession. 
Everything was in a bustle of confusion, 


Standard op Life. 

On the basis of the foregoing conclusions and 
conjectures it is possible to form a rough idea of the 
standard of life among the various classes of the 
community. The nobles drew extravagant salaries 
and spent prodigally. The middle class avoided 
pomp and splendour but otherwise lived in comfort. 
It is difficult to make sure of the economic condition 
of the lower classes but, as we have seen, Mr. 
Moreland’s picture is much too' dark. We cannot 
be sure,” runs his final judgment, “whether they ( the 
lower classes ) had a little more or a little less to eat, 
but they probably had fewer clothes, and they were 
certainly worse off in regard to household utensils and 
to some of the minor conveniences and gratifications 
of life while they enjoyed practically nothing in the 
way of communal services and advantages. That is 
the picture itself : in the background is the shadow of 
famine, a word which has changed its meaning within 
the last century. In Akbar’s time, and long after¬ 
wards, it meant complete if temporary economic 
chaos, marked by features which, repulsive as they 
are, must not be left out—destruction of homes, sale of 
children into slavery, hopeless wandering in search of 
food ; and finally starvation, with cannibalism as the 
only possible alternative.”* 

Conclusion. 

This string of statements which lack positive 
evidence, serves very well as an illustration of our 
author’s mental bias. Nevertheless, his work deser¬ 
ves commendation as the first serious attempt to 
grapple with some extremely difficult problems in 
Indian economic history. 

subject of Indian commerce in the 17th century in 
a separate paper. 

* Pp. 279-80. 


THE ‘PALAIS DE JUSTICE’ 

M Gaston Denys Perier ) 

in anticipation of an extraordinary event. 
Busy people, in spite of their usual indif¬ 
ference about such matters on ordinary 
occasions, were seen in dense numbers 
squeezing themselves against the railings 
of the ‘Palais de Justice,’ where the 
gathering was to be held. 

From eight o’clock, a heaving sea of 
faces could be observed, extending along 
the marble passages leading to the Court 
Koom. Not a seat in the court itself was 
vacant. Tables, window sills, even the 
steps of the platform, were all occupied by 
spectators. Junior members of the Bar 
were there, with the tired and solemn 
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looks of elderly justices of the peace. The 
sombre robes were all marked by the 
customary ermine. The eager, but silent, 
crowd was swelling more and more each 
moment. 

What figure were they expecting ? 
Whom was the President going to ask to 
address the meeting, when he rose with his 
usual phrases and gestures to introduce 
the lecturer ? 

Curiosity made the assembly slightly 
impatient and betrayed the Western spirit 
only thinly cloaked and veiled for the 
occasion. 

Then an aged man rose from his 
seat.—There was a pause. 

At the farthest end of the wooden 
semicircular barrier, within which the 
distances were strictly preserved, a digni¬ 
fied and stately figure stood up before the 
rows of barristers and judges. He let fall 
his eye-glasses, which remained loosely 
hanging and shining like a star on his 
ample mauve-coloured robe. 

A face like that of Christ, bronzed, 
serene and superb, came into view. Now, 
there were no more rows of judges, no 
more individual men ; there was one 
common humanity, all attentive. High 
over them was the commanding form of 
the Poet, with his white beard, and his 
white, flowing hair. 

Rabindranath Tagore read his message 
in English. It was entitled “The Meeting 
of the East and the West.”— 1 “Le Rencontre 
de V Orient et de V Occident.” 

From the wide sleeves of his robe there 
emerged a hand full of expression and at 
times tightly closed, which rested on the 
railing. His movements were rare, but 
each one had a touch of character. His 
courtesy had a scrupulous care that made 
it almost religiously refined. At times the 
fingers of his hand would open and slowly 
describe an image in the air. Then again 
they would close and softly move over the 
desk-stand in front of the speaker. I have 
witnessed such solemn movements while 
listening .to the dance music of Hindustan. 

' The right hand alone was used for 
giving expression. The left hand held a 
number of loose leaves of manuscript, tied 
together at one corner by a string. This 


messenger from other shores had an ad¬ 
mirable command over the language he 
uttered. He chanted at times some of his 
own Bengali songs. As we listened to him 
we seemed transported into the open air 
and sky of Nature herself,—to the very 
threshold of the Poet’s own far off* retreat 
at Bolpur. 

Then again the voice of the speaker 
would be raised high, only to become soft 
once more with a cadence full of pathos, 
far different in its effect from the pathos 
of our dramatic artists in the ‘Coraedie 
Francaise.’ There was nothing that could 
bear resemblance to our own melo-drama- 
tic ways,—nothing also that was of the 
nature of the excited orations of Hyde 
Park. There were none of those pauses 
at expected places. At the close of each 
succession of long limpid sentences, there 
would start afresh another series. The 
voice of the Hindu sounded clear and dis¬ 
tinct,—it spoke the Truth. Everyone 
could follow the words spoken, from the 
farthest end of the Hall to the platform 
itself. 

In a touching comparison, this Christ of 
India traced the course of the two civilisa¬ 
tions,—the East and the West,—flowing 
side by side without ever meeting. For, 
oppression prevents communion. The 
Poet depicted the superficial vandalism 
which the English masters have inflicted 
upon the age-long untouched beauties of 
the Ganges. Discarding at thia point all 
metaphorical expressions, which would 
only serve to glaze over the very evils 
they are meant to describe, he made use of 
direct and plain language, as he set forth 
the wrong done by the destructive 
methods of western Imperialism. 

The Western exploiter of the East tra¬ 
velling in first class carriages, carrying 
with him his portmanteaus and his pre¬ 
judices, holding fast to his false notions 
of superiority, which separate him from 
the people whom he wishes to gain over 
to his own ways, fondly imagines that he 
has obtained his object by officialism and 
by circulars. But the latter are not even 
read by the Eastern people ; for they give 
orders, they do not speak to the heart. 

Where there is no mutual confidence, 
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how can one ever hope to attain the good 
will among men ? The peoples of the 
world must first be sincere towards one 
another. This sincerity should be a potent 
influence from within. Nothing can be 
done by an organisation superimposed 
from without,—hypocrisy written all over 
its surface. Heart must speak to heart. 
The only creative work is that of Love. 

This is the outline of the doctrine, 
which the Poet sage of Bengal is intent to 
spread everywhere, as the surest means to 
awaken the hitherto divided and oppressed 
world of humanity and to bind it into a 
union of brotherhood and freedom. No 
longer should conventional ideas of ruler 
and ruled regulate the ordinances of the 
children of mankind. It is by this very 
gift of the child-heart, which Nature offers 
to us in the first fresh hours of life, that 
the ‘children* among men are able to 
recognise one another, coming unitedly 
near to their common source, their equal 
origin. This idea of the ‘child-spirit* in 
man has been the perennial theme of song 
among the purest of our poets ; but it 
required the brutal reversals of war to 
make the more practical races listen to it 
and accept it as a revelation. 

It may be of service to point out, at 
this place, how the prophetic words of 
Rabindranath Tagore have already pene¬ 
trated the minds of the English mission¬ 
aries. It may be remembered how, a few 
years ago, the Poet, in his address to some 
Japanese students said,— 

“If I could show you my heart, you 
would find it green and young, perhaps 
younger than that of some of you who are 
standing here before me. And you would 
find also that I am childish enough to 
believe in things which the grown-up 
people of the modern age, with their supe¬ 
rior wisdom, have become ashamed to 
own.” 

It would appear as though this concep¬ 
tion of the Poet has been almost con¬ 
sciously copied by a highly intellectual 
missionary lady, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
when she urged her colleagues in India to 
adopt this spirit of child-like humility*— 

“What we must endeavour to do,” she 
writes, “is to learn to know and to love, 


in order to sympathise with every human 
being. We shall find each one astonish¬ 
ingly similar to ourselves, having the same 
wonderful and adorable ways of remem¬ 
bering and forgetting, of loving and hating, 
of joy and fear. And then, when you have 
done this, you will have learnt how to get 
rid of your own little self, to understand 
your own weaknesses and prejudices, to 
laugh unreservedly at them. Still more, 
you will remember over again your early 
childhood,—the old nurse and her talks ; 
you will come to understand more easily 
the full human nature of a human being of 
another race.** 

This passage came to our mind, when 
Rabindranath Tagore related in his lecture 
the following story. Recalling the early 
days of his own youth, the Poet stepped 
aside for a moment from the elevated 
desk-stand and said in a subdued voice,— 

“In those days, I came across a 
European, whom we had not known 
before. He was a young Swede, well 
versed in our literature and in our art. 
He had resolved to do vote his meagre 
savings to the undertaking of a voyage 
to India. He waited for a long time 
in England to get a passage. Having 
arrived in our country he mingled with the 
people. Ever fearful lest he should trans¬ 
gress against Indian customs, in any way, 
he was timid in seeking admission into 
families. While working and spending for 
the poor, his ardent desire urged him on 
to be useful to all. Completely indifferent 
about changes of climate and tropical 
diseases, his labour of love carried him 
from our midst by death all too soon. 
He died without leaving any visible trace 
of his zealous work behind him. He was 
buried among our dead, according to his 
own wish ; his memory lives in me as that 
of a sensitive nature whose loss to us can 
never be replaced. Never have I come 
across such a one on that road, along 
which so many foreigners walk. He was 
a simple man speaking to his fellow men 
about things common to all mankind.” 

Hardly had the story of this young 
Swede, so devoutly and lovingly recalled, 
escaped from the lips of the lecturer, when, 
in a most moving peroration, Rabindra* 
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nath Tagore told his audience how the 
vast multitudes of Asia and Africa were 
waiting for such a service of good will 
and friendship. He exhorted Europe to 
pay regard to these multitudes to raise 
them to the joys of Western Science and 
progress. “Be afraid,” he said to us, “to 
leave them to their weakness. The very 
strength of that weakness passively 
threatens to set up a barrier to civilisa¬ 
tion and to compromise that Peace to 
which the Universe aspires.” 


The aged Poet then sat down at the 
extreme end of the semicircle, to listen for 
a while to a speech which in no way 
disturbed the harmony of our rapt medi¬ 
tation at the close of the lecture. 

As we crossed the threshold, leaving 
the meeting place, where the East and 
West had exchanged thoughts of love 
together, we seemed to read on the porch 
the word written,— 

‘Shanti-niketan.’—‘The Home of Peace/ 


THE ARCH FROM EAST TO WEST 


S OME time ago, it was my privilege to 
translate for the “Modern Review” 
an article sent to the Poet, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, by Romain Rolland, the 
French writer on international subjects, 
whose influence is now at its height with 
* the younger French thinkers. Along with 
the article, Romain Rolland wrote a letter 
of reverent appreciation, inviting the Poet 
to become one with them in a Brotherhood 
of the Free Spirit. 

The title, which I chose for the transla¬ 
tion of Romain Rolland’s article, was taken 
from a passage in it, wherein he speaks of 
a ‘Fairy Arch from the East to the West/— 
an Arch not altogether broken down amid 
the vicissitudes of human history. Poets, 
philosphers and thinkers had upbuilt it in 
the past. Of one of them, Empedocles, he 
wrote.. The men of the sword had often 
pulled it down. But it had remained,— 
half suspended in the air,—the ‘Fairy Arch 
from the East to the West/ During the 
past months, while Rabindranath Tagore 
has been in Europe, I have been able to 
read some of the correspondence which has 
been sent to him from all sides, while he 
has been on his tour, and also to follow 
the impressions of that tour which have 
appeared in the continental journals. One 
of these impressions, called ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore in the Palais de Justice/ will be 
found in another part of this issue of the 
4 


Modern Review. The words of Romain 
Rolland concerning the‘Fairy Arch between 
East and West/ have often come back to 
my mind. Amid the world tumult of 
destruction, which has been no less ruinous 
since the armistice than in the Great War 
itself, while links between continents and 
nations have been breaking on every hand, 
there have appeared, here at least, the 
signs and tokens of a re-binding and a 
building up. I propose, in these articles, 
to give to the Indian public some of these 
signs and tokens, and I shall do so largely 
from letters which have been received and 
the accounts which have been written. 

The first is a description given by one 
who was present at an interview between 
M. Bergson, the French philosopher, and 
the Poet,— 

“It was a noble meeting,—this meeting 
of the two great men, of the East and the 
West, of India and France. M. Bergson is 
small in stature and slight, while the Poet 
is tall and full built. At once I noticed 
that M. Bergson had a quick and acute 
mind, taking each point with the utmost 
vivacity and ease. The conversation the 
two thinkers had together was most 
fascinating and most instructive. Both 
men had to say such big thoughts, leading 
into wide fields of discussion. I was able 
to make notes of what M. Bergson said. 

I am sorry I did not get down equally wplj 
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all that the Poet uttered ; for his observa¬ 
tions and reflections were most striking, 
and with most of them M. Bergson seemed 
to agree and to regard them as entirely 
well-founded. 

“M. Bergson began. To him it appear¬ 
ed that the European mind was more 
precise, while the Indian mind was more 
intuitive. He went on to explain, that he 
thought the European mind had become 
precise, simply because it had had so much 
to do with matter, and with the outward 
conquest of nature. Matter claims atten¬ 
tion in dealing with it, and so comes 
precision. Mathematics and Geometry 
were the basis of European civilisation 
and these deal with matter, and are sub¬ 
jects of precision. But M. Bergson went 
on quickly to explain that he agreed with 
the Poet and with the East, that this was 
not the end. The true end must always 
be the Realisation of the Spiritual : and 
the East was right in laying such stress 
upon Meditation and Contemplation. But, 
as conditions now were in the world, it 
was only the very few, who could be 
above the material. M. Bergson thought 
that, even for the East, the pressure of the 
material world must be very urgent. He 
only hoped that the pursuit of matter 
would not lead to the forgetting of the 
true end of life, which was the spiritual. 

“M. Bergson then said, that, as the 
world stood, he would not advise any one 
nation to give itself up wholly to the 
neglect of matter, to the neglect of the 
study of Western science, which brought 
power over matter, and to go into medita¬ 
tion, leaving aside the material basis. For, 
if the other nations did not act in the same 
manner, then the one nation, which 
neglected matter, would be crushed ; and 
even the few able intellects and spirits, 
which could rise above matter, would be 
crushed also. 

“Then Bergson went on to state, that 
Art, Literature, and Religion were different 
expressions of human sympathy. There 
was a sharp distinction between these and 
science. Philosophy ought to have been 
the intellectual bridge to unite and har¬ 
monise these opposites. But Philosophy 
had now itself become a ‘Science’ in the 


West. It had lost the touch of human 
sympathy in a great measure, and must 
retrace its steps, and go hand in hand with 
Poetry, Art, and Religion. He hoped that 
Indian Philosophy, which had preserved 
its religious character, might bring to the 
West this gift of a philosophy which had 
not been divorced from' religion. 

“M. Bergson explained that he did 
not know Indian philosophy, because to 
know it, you must understand the Sanskrit 
language in which it is written. The 
European translations were, he imagined, 
very inaccurate and inadequate, especially 
in the finer shades of meaning, on which 
so much depended. Yet all the same, from 
the quite inadequate study he had made 
he was quite certain that India had some¬ 
thing very great to give to the West, 
which the West had not yet received. 

“The Poet then told M. Bergson, that 
the English Governors of the country had 
so despised the Indian mind, intellect, and 
everything Indian, and had so depreciated 
things Indian that Indians themselves had 
tended to lose faith in their own powers. 
It was, therefore, something which he 
valued very deeply, when he heard the 
opinion M. Bergson had expressed. 

“M. Bergson said that in Europe the 
Indian mind was held in very great 
respect. He had frankly mentioned the 
one defect, which had been noticed in 
it, namely, the lack of precision. The 
Poet agreed on that point with M. Berg¬ 
son. 

“ ‘Nature,’ said M. Bergson, ‘seems 
always to have two ends in view which 
are apparently opposite and contradic¬ 
tory. Human misery, maladjustment, 
pain, war, evil, appear to be due to this 
opposition. The two opposite ends are 
self-renunciation and self-assertion. The 
first implied a life of meditation and spiri¬ 
tual devotion, a getting above matter by 
the power of the inner spirit. The other 
implies the conquest of matter, the pos¬ 
session of matter, the handling of matter, 
the power over matter. Thus there 
appears something fundamentally wrong 
in Nature. But it is impossible to remain 
in that contradiction. These two ends 
are somehow to be reconciled. Logic is 
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not everything : and a ‘logical* explana¬ 
tion may not always be a true explana¬ 
tion. Sentiments also count, and this 
leads us directly back to Religion. But 
religion in the West has tended to become 
mere words ; there is no soul in it.’ 

“The Poet then told M. Bergson that 
he felt the West had been doing a great 
injury to its own soul by its selfish 
aggression upon the rest of the world. 
Bergson admitted it and said it was only 
too true. The Poet went on to state, 
that each country of the world has a 
great mission to fulfil. This was the Age 
of Europe, but Europe had not answered 
to its real call and mission. Instead of 
teaching some great truth and some great 
ideal, Europe had turned its new found 
knowledge into exploiting the minds and 
bodies of weaker peoples in order to 
obtain wealth. 

“M. Bergson agreed that this was only 
too true also. He hoped, however, that 
the evil would soon lead to its own right- 

. ing- 

“Then the French philosopher spoke of 
his own studies. He said that in his own 
philosophic thinking, which he was now 

^modifying and re-stating in a fresher 
manner, he had arrived at his 5 onclusions 
after very roundabout ways of discovery. 
Then turning to the Poet he added,—‘But 
you, in your Sadhana and Personality 
appear to have arrived at your conclu¬ 
sions by direct intuition. The power of 
the Indian mind, in this direction, appear 
to me to be particularly great.” 

“At a later stage, M. Bergson expressed 
the opinion that the English mind was on 
the whole very matter of fact and too 
bound up with the practical. The 
American mind was more idealistic and 
romantic than the English mind itself. He 
trusted that India might come into con¬ 
tact, not only with the English mind, but 
with the mind of continental Europe, 
which had an outlook in many ways 
differing from insular England. 

. “The Poet then told M. Bergson, that 
in India they know next to nothing of 
Europe. What they learnt of Europe, was 
nt second hand through the eyes of their 
English rulers. Again, much that Europe 


knew of India came at second hand 
through English channels, and so the 
knowledge gained by either side was poor 
and lifeless. He therefore wished to send 
his own pupils to France and other 
European countries, and he was also 
intending to try to get French teachers 
and students to come out to his own 
‘Shantiniketan* in order to live there and 
to learn what India was, and to bring 
back the news of what they had learnt to 
continental Europe. 

“The physical and geographical posses¬ 
sion of India,—so the Poet concluded,— 
had taken away from the English con¬ 
querors and rulers the mystery of awe and 
respect. There was lacking that sensitive¬ 
ness of approach which is the prerequisite 
of all true study. Thus England was 
handicapped. She had barred herself out 
from entering into the soul of India. If 
Europeans came to India, who were not 
under Government control, either directly 
or indirectly ; who had no selfish interests, 
no question of Government prestige or 
Government favour always at the back 
of their minds, then there might be a far 
better chance of a true appreciation of 
India and a mutual understanding be¬ 
tween East and West. 

“M. Bergson agreed absolutely. The 
interview, as far as discussion tfrent, 
then drew to an end. It did not last long, 
but both men were so cheered to meet each 
other. M. Bergson has a very high appre¬ 
ciation indeed of the Poet’s philosophic 
writings and of his great originality in 
the field of modern philosophic discovery.” 


The Poet met in Paris M. Sylvain 
Levy. I shall venture, at the end of this 
article, to quote his own words about the 
great French Indologist. They are far 
more than a personal tribute and strike a 
universal note. They read as follows 1 • 

“I suppose that I told you in my last 
letter that I met M. Sylvain Levy in Paris. 
He is a great scholar, as you know, but 
his heart is larger even than his intellect 
and his learning. His Philology has not 
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been able to wither his soul. His mind 
has the translucent simplicity of greatness, 
and his heart is overflowing with trustful 
generosity, which will never acknowledge 
disillusionment. His students come to 
love the subject he teaches them, because 
they love him. I realise clearly, when I 
meet these great teachers, that only 
through the medium of personality, can 
Truth be communicated to men. This 
fundamental principle of Education, let us 
realise in Shantiniketan. We must know 
that only he can teach, who can love. 
The greatest teachers of men have been 
lovers of men. The real teaching is a gift, 
it is a sacrifice. It is not a manufactured 
article of routine work. And because it is 
a living thing, it is the fulfilment of know¬ 
ledge for the teacher himself. Let us not 
insult our mission as Teachers by allow¬ 
ing ourselves to become mere school¬ 


masters—the dead feeding-bottles of les¬ 
sons for children, who need the human 
touch lovingly associated with their 
mental food.I am busy writing lec¬ 

tures ; for, I have several engagements in 
Holland and also in Paris, when I came 
back there from my tour in the beginning 
of October. In Sorbonne University, I 
have decided to read,—‘The Message of the 
Forest,’ and I am rewriting it for the 
occasion. I have an invitation from the 
‘Comite National D’ Etudes Sociales et 
Politiques’ where I am preparing to read 
a paper on ‘The Meeting of the East and 
the West’.” 

In the next issue, it will be possible to 
see something of the Poet’s visit to 
Holland and his welcome in that country. 

( To be continued. ) 

Shantiniketan. C. F. Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


By Prof. Jadunath 

I. Extra cost involved in new 
Universities. 

W E have entered an age of the crea¬ 
tion of new small universities in 
India. To our five older univer¬ 
sities, viz., those of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad, and the Panjab, five 
new ones have been added between 1917 
and 1920, and three more ( Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Agra) are in contempla¬ 
tion in the no distant future. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary, before we proceed any 
further, to survey our real situation, take 
accurate account of our ways and means 
and decide on a well thought-out scheme 
of advance with full knowledge of our 
existing resources and needs. 

First and foremost, we should never 
blink the fact that a modern university is a 
very costly thing. The creation of a second 
university in a province means the dupli¬ 
cation of the entire administrative staff, 


Sarkar, m.a, 

office buildings, examination halls, senate 
house, library, &c., printing and (to a great 
extent ) travelling expenses and cost of 
setting and printing question papers. When 
the same number of colleges and students 
are divided between two universities instead 
of one, we have to pay for two Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors, two Registrars, two sets of office 
staffs, double groups of examiners, instead 
of one. Separate notices, reports, calendars, 
minutes, &c., have to be printed for the 
two. In short, we have all the wastefulness 
of what economists call ‘‘production on a 
small scale.” 

Let us take a concrete example. The 
Patna University (separated from Calcutta 
on 1st October 1917), is at present a pure¬ 
ly examining board, it does no teaching 
work at all; it has only six colleges under 
it, and turns out less than 300 graduates 
in a year. Yet the extra cost due to the 
duplication of the administrative and 
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other machinery exceeds a lakh of rupees 
a year, or nearly Rs. 4?00 per graduate 
per annum : 


Figures for 1920 

Vice-Chancellor 
Establishment (office) 

Providend Fund Contribution 
Bonus & gratuities fund ... 
Travelling Allowance of non-official 
members 

Printing charge ( excluding books )... 
Travelling allowance of official mem¬ 
bers ( approximately ) ... 


Rs. 

31,400 
28 , 500 
1,300 
1,900 

15,000 

23,000 

19,000 


1 , 20 , 000 . 

The above figure does not include the 
recurring expenditure on and the annual 
interest on the capital value of the uni¬ 
versity buildings proposed. Such a huge 
expenditure can be justified only if the 
new Universities succeed (a) in making 
the education of our youth more thorough 
and liberal and (6) in promoting research 
more effectively than was possible under 
the old universities. But so long as 
they merely act as examining machines 
and reproduce the work of the Calcutta 
University in its old unregenerate age of 
imitation of the old unregenerate London 
University, and before its recent assump¬ 
tion of direct post-graduate teaching in 
many and specialised branches and its 
organisation of research, these new Uni¬ 
versities have no reason for existing.* 

Now, it should never be forgotten that 
each of these two desirable ends involves 
a further expenditure of money, and when 
in the fulness of time these ends are 
achieved ( as we hope ), the heavy cost 
of duplication of machinery, buildings, 
etc., referred to above, will not be decreas¬ 
ed in any way. 

(a) Of the work of improving the 
efficiency of teaching, the Colleges must 


* Where an old federal university has grown 
unwieldy in the size of its constituency it must be 
split up, or where a province (like Bruma) is apt 
to be neglected by reason of its distance from the 
seat of its old university, it ought to have a provin¬ 
cial university of its own. Here the gain in efficiency 
outweighs the expenditure involved in duplication 
of machinery, but not where universities are multi¬ 
plied in the same province with a small English-edu¬ 
cated population* 


bear the brunt; the central or adminis¬ 
trative body of the University can contri¬ 
bute but little to it, and that too only 
by the inspection of the Colleges, wise 
regulation of the courses, and judicious 
direction of examinations with a view 
to influence the teaching in the right 
direction. Therefore, the creation of a 
new University, while the colleges are 
as much starved as before, connot in 
itself improve the teaching and raise the 
efficiency of the education given. On the 
contrary, by diverting the public funds 
into mere duplication of the examining 
machinery, it automatically deprives the 
colleges of the means of strengthening 
themselves, and postpones their much 
needed improvement. 

II. The Evil of Small Classes. 

(b) When the new Universities under¬ 
take post-graduate ( or Honours ) teach¬ 
ing and organise research, they will no 
doubt become teaching bodies, and uni¬ 
versities in the true sense of the term. 
But it should be always remembered 
that such teaching requires a vast ex¬ 
penditure ; ( at Calcutta, on the Arts 
side only, about 3 lakhs of Rupees a 
year, of which only a small portion is 
recovered from tuition fees ). Another 
and equally important point is what 
few people other than actual teachers 
know, vi>., that in order that post-gra¬ 
duate teaching may be fruitful there 
ought to be annually produced a large 
body of graduates to pick out of, large 
Honours classes to select capable re¬ 
search students from. A few hundred 
graduates of mediocre merit and no 
ambition to distinguish themselves by 
the advancement of learning cannot 
supply the necessary material for a 
research class ; with them for the audi¬ 
ence even M. A. teaching degenerates 
into mere mechanical preparation for 
passing an examination, higher than 
the Intermediate or the Bachelorship in 
theory, but not differing in quality. The 
Patna University supplies the intellec¬ 
tual needs of an entire province, but 
last year only one student Secured 
Honours in History. The situation is 
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as bad in Political Economy. The 
organiser of research in such a place is, 
therefore, called upon to make bricks 
without straw. 

It is futile to argue that in many of the 
Universities of Europe the total number 
graduating every year is as small as at 
Patna, and yet valuable research is being 
done there. We should remember that in 
these happier European countries only the 
pick of the youth, the men of brain who 
feel a call for intellectual pursuits, go to 
the Universities, and research scholars 
from other provinces or even countries and 
Civil service probationers (selected by the 
stillest competition) attend the lecture of 
the highest teachers, who thus get a fit 
audience though few. Not so in India, 
where everybody must graduate at a 
University before he can read for the legal, 
medical and even commercial professions. 

Fairly large classes are also necessary 
for the efficiency of higher teaching, as dis¬ 
tinct on the one hand from mere lecturing 
and on the other the conducting of specia¬ 
lised research, in the first of which the 
number of the audience is immaterial and 
in the second a hindrance. But an Honours 
or M.A. class must have enough boys 
to make it possible to hold discussions, 
mutual criticism of papers written by the 
boys, and informal exchange of ideas by 
students of the same “school”. In such 
classes the teacher’s duty is to inspire and 
guide; the student must do his own 
reading and noting ; and therefore the 
impact of keen young mind on keen young 
mind is absolutely necessary to stimulate, 
precipitate and clarify thought. Seminar 
work is as essential at this stage as mere 
lecturing, and a Seminar implies a fairly 
large group of students of the same 
“school’* (subject). Our new small Univer¬ 
sities will fail to secure this element for 
several years to come, and in this respect 
they will tend to lower the standard and 
work for inefficiency of result compared 
with the cost,—not through any fault of 
the teacher, but simply through his lack of 
the necessary material for a ‘school’. 

: IIL Tendency to lower the standard. 

The sucess or failure of these new Uni¬ 


versities must depend upon the capacity 
and spirit of the gentlemen ( necessarily 
local magnates and educationists, predo¬ 
minantly Indian ) who form their Senates 
and Boards. If we remain content with 
duplicating the administrative machinery 
(miscalled University) and fail, for want 
of funds, to improve the Colleges, and 
what is even more important, the seondary 
schools,—then the actual teaching being 
nowise better than before, there will be 
the same heavy failure at the exami¬ 
nations. The representatives of the public 
on the Senate will year after year condemn 
this “massacre of the innocents” ; the 
teachers on the Senate cannot be expected 
to approve of a ‘result’ which is a scathing 
commentary on the efficiency of their 
teaching. Who then can be expected to 
stem the tide of agitation for cheapening 
degrees by lowering the standard of exa¬ 
mination or profuse liberality in ‘grace 
marks’ ? The few foreigners on the Senate ? 
A proconsular Chancellor barricaded be¬ 
hind despatch-boxes ? Vain hope. There¬ 
fore, the mere creation of new Universities 
unaccompanied by the much-needed and 
long-delayed improvement in the prospects 
and quality of the college teachers and 
school-masters at an immense recurring 
expenditure, will lower the standard of 
education here more quickly than the 
overgrown federal old Universities ever 
did. 

IV. The pre-requisites of research. 

I trust it will not be considered pre¬ 
sumption on my part to offer advice in 
the matter of research. Having been 
engaged in the original investigation of 
history for over 22 years now and groped 
my way in the dark, unassisted, for years 
till I unlearnt my mistakes and found out 
the right method for myself,—I consider 
it my duty to place my dearly-bought 
experience at the disposal of my country¬ 
men. 

Original research presupposes the collec¬ 
tion of materials, such as manuscripts, 
rare old printed books, back volumes of 
the journals of learned societies, antiqui¬ 
ties, coins and prehistoric remains ( which 
last, however, are often supplied by the 
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Museum iu the provincial capital, the seat 
of the University). The collection of all 
these requires time and a long-thought-out 
and steadily-pursued plan of aquisition, as 
much as money. (In science we require 
apparatus, which is a question of money 
only). 

As Professor Ernst Leumann ( of Strass- 
burg ) writes : 

“It is generally not known or scarcely 
noticed, to what an extent the history 
of any science is dependent on the local 

distribution of its materials.Denmark has 

only produced Pali scholars. Northern Bud¬ 
dhism is chiefly cultivated in Paris, and other 
branches of Indian studies arc more or less 
confined to particular seats of learning. The 
real explanation [ of this fact ] lies in the dis¬ 
persion of the materials. Rask furnished 
Copenhagen with a splendid collection of Pali 
MSS., which roused the interest of Danish 
scholars, just as Hodgson sent to Paris an 
excellent collection of the writings of the 
Nothcrn Buddhists as preserved in Nepal. So 
the famous general Sanskrit library of Cham¬ 
bers went to Berlin and found there an inde¬ 
fatigable interpreter in Weber, while the India 
Office and the Bodleian have become scats 
of Indian philology through the MS. libraries 
of Colebrooke and Wilson. In later years also 
Cambridge received a series of MS. treasures 
from the enlightened activity of Daniel Wright 
with the consequence that two Cambridge 
scholars ( Cowell and Bcndall) have made 

them their special study.The majority of 

the 500 MSS., which Buhler sent to Berlin 
belong to the literature of the Svetambara 
Jains. This has had the effect that Jain philo¬ 
logy [ ? philosophy ] is comparatively much 
cultivated in Germany.” {Iml. Antiquary, 1898, 
p. 308.) 

Research, then, depends on the collection 
of materials, and the materials must be 
complete, i. e., light from all sides must be 
thrown on our subject, the original sources 
in all languages must be brought together. 
Thus, for a complete life of Shivaji one 
has to study books and MSS. written in 
seven different languages : Persian, Mara¬ 
thi, English, Hindi, Dutch, Portuguese and 
French. Even the old printed records are 
not always available except at the Euro¬ 
pean capitals. Witness the extreme rarity 
in India of the French printed sources on 
Shivaji and his son cited by Orme in the 
appendix to his Fragments. 

V. How TO COLLECT RARE BOOKS. 

The collection even of printed books 


when rare is a slow process. It took me 
fifteen years of patient watching before I 
could procure a copy of Ravenshaw’s Gaur 
or Robinson’s Asam ( 1841 ). And rare 
books are becoming rarer and more diffi¬ 
cult to acquire with every succeeding year. 
I have recently been buying the old Por¬ 
tuguese works dealing with the history of 
India, among them Castanheda’s Historio 
do Descobrimento e Conquista da India 
in 8 volumes, giving a contemporary 
Portuguese account of Sher Shah’s wars in 
Bengal. A high price had to be paid for a 
set of this work. As my Lisbon correspon¬ 
dent, Dr. D. G. Dalgado, wrote to me in 
April last. “The reason why all the old 
Portuguese books are so very costly is 
that the Brazillians buy them at any cost. 
One of them, who came here for a month 
took away 30 cases costing about £1,000. 
They are starting new libraries every¬ 
where there. There were two copies of 
Castanheda at £7 and £8, and both of 
them were bought by the Brazillian referred 
to above.” Indian Universities must be 
prepared to meet such competition, if they 
mean to acquire the indispensable requi¬ 
sites of research. 

The case of Persian MSS.,—which it is 
hopeless to expect to buy and can only 
be transcribed for the use of our research 
scholars,—is even worse. In my experience, 
ten years have to be spent in the preli¬ 
minary hunt before the apparatus for 
the history of a single Mughal Emperor 
can be exhaustively collected by the pur¬ 
chase of the printed works and tran¬ 
scription of the MSS., in the various 
European and Indian libraries. For in¬ 
stance, there is a history of a portion of 
Aurangzib’s reign in Persian verse in the 
Nizam’s library, but though the autho¬ 
rities were most courteous, it was exactly 
one year from the date of my applica¬ 
tion when the MS. actually reached my 
hands for being copied. Again, the ear¬ 
liest and most authentic history of the 
Muslim monarchies of the Deccan, viz., 
the Burban-i-masir, was kindly lent 
me by the India Office, London. But 
this volume lacks the first eight leaves, 
which I had to get photographed from 
the British Museum copy of the work 
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before my transcript of the Burhan could 
become complete. It is only after many 
years of patient and persistent effort 
that I have completed my collection of 
the Persian MSS., which form the ori¬ 
ginal sources of the history of the 
Bahmanis and the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms that succeeded them in the 
Deccan. 

Even books printed in India have in 
many cases entirely disappeared from 
the market. Marathi printed materials 
often become absolutely unprocurable 
within twenty years of their publication. 
Thus, I have failed to secure any copy 
of the Chitragupta Bakhar and the 96- 
qalmi Bakhar, both printed. The Calcutta 
University, I learn, has not been able 
to get any copy of the Shiva-digvijay, 
which I luckily bought ten years ago. 
Similarly, the old Reports of the E. I. 
Co., and the early Parliamentary Blue- 
books, so indispensable to students of 
oitr economic history, are extremely rare 
and in some cases appear in the second 
hand book market at intervals of 20 
or 25 years only. 

These examples will clearly demonstrate 
the necessity of a well-planned, sustained 
and expert-directed search for MSS. and 
rare books on the part of our Univer¬ 
sities if they aim at true research. First 
make your bibliography of desiderata 
with the help of experts, then spread 
the hunt over years, never relaxing your 
efforts, but keeping your eyes ever open 
on the book-lists of the second-hand deal¬ 
ers of France, Holland (Martinus Nijhoff) 
and Germany as well as England : in 
some cases advertise your wants in 
England. Thus only can you succeed 
within a reasonable space of time. 

VI. How to Use the Rarest MSS., 
Which are Now in Europe. 

The rarest and most valuable Sanskrit, 
Pali, Persian and Arabic MSS. have 
found their way to the great European 
capitals and Universities and thus been 
saved to mankind. The India Office, Lon¬ 
don, has a very rich Sanskrit collection, 
the nature and value of which can be 
judged from Eggeling’s catalogue (1884- 


1904 ). Manuscripts from this library 
are lent to scholars in any part of the 
world on proper security. But most of 
the other great collections, notably the 
British Museum, the Bodleian and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale,—do not send any 
MS. outside. All that scholar in India 
can do is to take copies of them by the 
rotary bromide process which is quicker 
and cheaper than ordinary photographs. 
Indians working on our antiquities 
or philology do not sufficiently realise 
the necessity of securing such rotographs 
of the rarest and oldest Sanskrit or Pali 
MSS. in their subjects belonging to these 
European libraries. They prefer to work 
on corrupt modern printed editions of 
these books and where they have not 
been printed to ignore their existence. 
The value of the colophons of very old 
MSS. to the historian has been demon¬ 
strated by the light which the Nepal 
MSS. have thrown on the chronology 
of the Pala kings. There must be many 
more Sanskrit works of equal impor¬ 
tance in the British Museum, the Bod¬ 
leian or even the Vatican. 

VII. Let the Universities Co-operate 
and Avoid Overlapping. 

The task before the Indian Universities 
if they want to do their duty is, there¬ 
fore, a heavy one, a costly one. It is neces¬ 
sary for us to economise our resources. 
When people pursue reckless or extra¬ 
vagant schemes of University expansion, 
and talk glibly of the custodian of the 
public purse footing the bill and snarl 
at the custodian when he naturally 
pleads inability to be eternally assisting 
with State doles those who are constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of cutting their coat 
according to their cloth, these people for¬ 
get that all money spent by the Univer¬ 
sities, whether fees, sale-proceeds of mono¬ 
poly books, private subscriptions or sub¬ 
sidies from the public revenue,—comes ulti¬ 
mately from the Indian tax-payer. India 
is a country of poor people, of a popula¬ 
tion whose elementary wants have not 
yet been fully supplied by State activity. 
Waste and improvidence would be a crime 
here. 
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Our Universities must, therefore, prac¬ 
tise the strictest economy and vigilantly 
avoid every kind of superfluous luxury, 
“window dressing, 0 needless duplication 
and overlapping of effort. They should 
pool their resources , and co-operate with 
one another, so that by a deliberate co¬ 
ordination of effort among all the Indian 
universities the efficiency of each would be 
increased and the maximum good would 
accrue to the country taken as a whole 
for the minimum of expenditure, though 
some Universities may have to retrench 
their ambitions and ever-ramifying pro¬ 
grammes. 

How can this be done ? Certain sub¬ 
jects will probably have to be taught in 
all the Indian Universities ; these are the 
irreducible minimum of higher education. 
But all other subjects should be divided 
among our Universities, no two of them 
doing the same thing. Above all, specialised 
study at the postgraduate stage and re¬ 
search must be localised. If an elaborate 
course of Ancient Indian History and Cul¬ 
ture is taught by a large and competent 
staff at Calcutta, it should be a sufficient 
reason for not attempting it anywhere 
else in India. If certain branches of Physics 
are cultivated at the Bose Institute, no 
other institution should undertake them. 
Biology is flourishing at Lahore ; let it 
flourish there ; Calcutta or Bombay should 
not attempt the highest study of this 
Science till our country is richer and better 
educated. Geology may well be specialised 
at Patna or Nagpur, Islamic studies at 
Aligarh. The highest students, viz., the 
researchers and candidates for doctorates, 
must be left free to migrate from one Uni¬ 
versity to another, as they do in Europe 
and America. There should be no water¬ 
tight separation of province from province 
above the Bachelorship stage. The cor¬ 
porate life and discipline which the mem¬ 
bership of a College supplies to the fresh¬ 
man are no longer necessary after he has 
become a graduate. He should then be re¬ 
garded as a free citizen of the entire aca¬ 
demic world, a sannyasi who can make his 
pilgrimage to any shrine of learning that 
he likes. On the continent anybody can join 
a University and become a doctor of it. 

5 


I should like to go even further and 
advocate an exchange of professors 
between our Universities, as was the prac¬ 
tice between England and the United 
States and between the U. S. A. and 
Germany before the war. An expert 
adorns (say) Madras. Let him spend .a 
month or two at Bombay or Aligarh also, 
delivering there readership lectures follow¬ 
ed by what I may call “workshop talk 0 
on his subject with the local research 
students and teachers of it. In this way 
the normal work of neither Madras nor 
Bombay will be interrupted ; but two or 
three universities instead of one will bene¬ 
fit by the inspiring personality and genius 
of the specialist originally engaged by only 
one of them. 

So, too, in the collection of sets of 
journals of learned societies, our universi¬ 
ties should co-operate with one another, 
to avoid unnecessary waste or repetition. 
Everyone of them will keep the few univer¬ 
sally necessary journals, but as regards 
others, if Bombay takes A. B. C., Madras 
ought to avoid them and take D. B. F. # 
Calcutta G. H. I., and so on. A resolution 
to this effect was agreed upon at the 
All-India Librarian’s Conference held at 
Lahore in January 1918. Each university 
should notify its valuable acquisitions to 
the others, so that all may know where in 
India a certain rare volume is to be found. 
We may, in time, even have a Catalogus 
Catalogorum of the university libraries of 
India. 

How very necessary such economy of 
expenditure and co-ordination of work 
among universities is in India we can real¬ 
ise when we see that even England, the 
richest country in the world, needs it to¬ 
day. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (the Education 
Minister in the Cabinet) in his address to 
the British Association at Cardiff “asked 
that each university in the country should 
limit itself to some special field of research. 

4 Every university should not attempt to 
do everything It is feared lest there 
should be overlapping and waste of energy 
as well as money. 0 ( Times Ed . Sup., 2 
Sep. 1920.) But Calcutta is prancing on 
to bankruptcy in supreme disdain of such 
sound advice. 
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VIII. Business-like method of University 
Administration. 

After all it is not bricks nor printed 
papers nor scientific apparatus that really 
constitute a University. It is men. The 
university is, or ought to be, a brother¬ 
hood of Scholars assisting each other, co¬ 
operating in various ways, to promote the 
advancement of learning. The quality of 
its work will depend upon the capacity 
and spirit of its professoriate. If they are 
trained men, if they are ever alert to learn 
and to try the latest methods of education 
devised anywhere in the civilised world, 
if they frequently meet together (informally 
as well as formally) to exchange their ideas 
and discuss their different personal experi¬ 
ences, and above all if they are inspired 
by the spirit of self-criticism and divine 
discontent with things as they are, then 
only can our universities fall into line with 
the Universities of Europe and America. 
Otherwise, they will remain for ever pack- 
oxen importing to India the ready-made 
( intellectual ) goods of the West, but pro¬ 
ducing nothing of their own. They will 
remain academic brokers and not manu¬ 
facturers ; the Marwaris and not the 
Parsis of the world of letters and science. 

Nothing can have a more demoralising 
effect on the staff of a university than in¬ 
security of tenure and advancement accord¬ 
ing to personal favour or family influence. 
These evils are not dreamt of in English 
Universities, which first of all secure the 
indispensable financial basis of a new 
chair, and then recruit its officer publicly 
in the open market of scholarship. Here 
in India in certain universities the unbusi¬ 
nesslike method is followed of creating 
chairs without any endowment or perma¬ 
nent source of income, but on mere specu¬ 
lation that it would attract some pious 
founder later on, that “something would 
turn up” to save the extinction of the 


chair through bankruptcy. Mr. Micawber 
as vice-chancellor is a sight peculiar to 
India and the results cannot be happier 
than his well-known method when applied 
to his domestic economy. This uncertainty 
about the financial basis of the post¬ 
graduate teaching organisation and the 
chronic rumours of deficit and impending 
bankruptcy every year, are the surest 
means of unsettling the minds of the staff 
and the students alike and effectually 
preventing any substantial work being 
done. I shall not insult the intelligence 
of the reader by labouring the point that 
a university cannot add to its reputation 
if it once abandons the principle that men 
are to be valued according to the work 
actually done by them and not according 
to their family influence or the country 
where they took their degrees. 

The greatest enemies of a king are his 
flatterers and the most harmful poison 
that can enter into the chiefs or staff of a 
university is self-conceit and impatience 
of criticism. English universities welcome 
criticism and have periodical reviews of 
their work by impartial outside com¬ 
missions. Self-criticism is their normal 
daily duty. As the Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Fisher rightly says, “The spirit in a univer¬ 
sity-wide, tolerant, self-critical, alive to 
generous issues, disinterested ,—should pene¬ 
trate into every part of the educational 
system of the country, saving it from dull 
mechanical routine, from the unintelligent 
pressure of stereotyped examinations, and 
keeping it fresh and wholesome by contact 
with the living movements of thought and 
discovery and the true intellectual pleasures 
of the world.” Prof. Sir Oliver Lodge says 
the same thing, when he remarks that 
“everybody in a university is subject to 
sane and healthy criticism, and each is 
judged by his peers.” 

The banishment of criticism would 
cause academic atrophy. 
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T HE factory system of production is the 
foundation of the modern industrial 
organization. Machinery, mechanical 
power and division of labor have made the 
factory system much more economical than 
the handicraft system. But this economy 
has not been achieved without bringing in 
some problems of vital importance to 
society. Under this system, workers have 
lost the control of the time and place of 
their work. They are often unable to make 
a good wage bargain and are even subject 
to unemployment. To solve some of the 
problems, the state in all industrially 
advanced countries has enacted law after 
law. Factory legislation has thus become 
one of the most important institutions of 
modern society. While the avowed princi¬ 
ple of all factory legislations has been the 
protection of workers without interfering 
with industrial development, this ideal 
has been hard to realize in India owing to 
her political and economic dependency. 
Factory legislation has resulted out of the 
conflict between labour and capital. But 
in the factory legislation of India, there 
has been a third element, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which was the 
prime mover of Indian factory acts. The 
factory legislation in India is, therefore, 
one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of labor. 

The Factory Act of 1881. 

The first steam-power factory was 
established at Bombay in 1863. The cot¬ 
ton industry made a rapid progress soon 
after and created apprehension among the 
British public, especially among the Man¬ 
chester interests, that the cotton manu¬ 
facture of India might successfully compete 
with that of Great Britain, both at home 
and abroad. Goaded by the spirit of 


rivalry, Lancashire manufacturers started 
strong agitation with a twofold object in 
view ; first, to have the Indian market, 
where they sold one-fourth of their annual 
export, free from any import duty on cot¬ 
ton goods ; second, to apply the British 
factory law to India so that their competi¬ 
tors could not enjoy any “undue” privilege 
over them. 

In 1874, a deputation of the Manches¬ 
ter Chamber of Commerce waited upon 
Lord Salisbury, then the Secretary of State 
for India, who soon after advised the 
Government of India to repeal the import 
duty on cotton goods and commended the 
subject of factory legislation to the best 
attention of the Government of Bombay. 

The Government of India was unable 
to repeal the import duty on cotton goods 
owing to financial difficulties. The demand 
of the Secretary of State upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to repeal a revenue duty in 
order to please the Manchester interests 
was strongly criticised both in India and 
England. But the Manchester agitation 
in Parliament resulted in 1877 in the pass¬ 
ing of a resolution that the import duty 
on cotton goods should be repealed by the 
Government of India as soon as the finan¬ 
cial conditions of the country would 
permit. 

In the meantime the Government of 
Bombay appointed a Commission in 1875 
to inquire into the conditions of factories 
and to report on the advisability of en¬ 
acting a law for the regulation of child and 
woman labour. The Commission was 
divided in its opinion. The majority failed 
to see the necessity of such regulation and 
the Government of Bombay refused to take 
any further action. 

The refusal of the Government of Bom¬ 
bay to regulate child and woman labor 
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in Indian factories revived the Manchester 
agitation. At the same time similar agita¬ 
tion was started in India. The Indian 
public resented the attempt of Lancashire 
manufacturers at interfering with the 
import duties and at forcing the British 
factory law upon India. Tlie manufac¬ 
turing interests in India, being alarmed 
that the cotton industry in which they had 
invested a vast amount of money, might be 
strangled in its infancy, started counter¬ 
agitation to thwart the designs of the 
Manchester interests. On the other hand, 
philanthropists in India also started 
agitation to ameliorate the conditions 
in factories and in their attempt at en¬ 
forcing government regulation, appealed 
to both the Manchester interests and 
British philanthropists for help. A re¬ 
solution was moved in parliament in 
1879, praying to Her Majesty for imme¬ 
diate regulation of child and woman labor 
in Indian factories. 

At last the Government of India drafted 
a bill and, with the approval of the 
Local Governments, introduced it into 
the Legislative Council in 1879. The 
Bill was passed with some modifications 
in 1881. The Bill was called the “Indian 
Factories Act, 1881.” The most impor¬ 
tant provisions of the Act were the 
fixation of the minimum and maximum 
age limits for employment of children 
at seven and twelve respectively and 
the limitation of their hours of work to 
nine in any one day. It came into force 
on July, 1881. 

The Factory Act of 1891. ■ 

In 1881, the very year the first fac¬ 
tory act was passed, Lancashire manu¬ 
facturers sustained a still further loss of 
their trade with India and sent a depu¬ 
tation to the Secretary of State for 
India to urge the repeal of the duty on 
their goods imported into India. In 1882, 
the duty was completely abolished. 
Manchester interests thus won the first 
object of their agitation. 

About the same time agitation was 
started to amend the Factory Act. In 
1882, an inspector of cotton factories in 
the district of Manchester went to 


Bombay and made several suggestions 
to improve the conditions in factories. 
In order to consider these recommenda¬ 
tions in all their bearings, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay appointed a commission 
in 1884. Meanwhile the factory laborers 
of Bombay held a conference and sent 
a memorandum to the Commission for 
the redress of some of their grievances. 
The chief l'ecommendations of the Com¬ 
mission were the increase of age limits 
for the employment of children and the 
certification of their age and physical 
fitness. The report of the Commission was 
sent to the Government of India, but 
the latter declined to take any action. In 
18S7, another inspector of British factories 
made an investigation of Bombay fac¬ 
tories and, on his return to England, 
made several allegations against the 
Indian factory system. In 1888, the Sec¬ 
retary of State directed these charges to 
the attention of the Government of 
Bombay. 

In the meantime, the cotton industry 
of India was making still more progress. 
The spirit of rivalry among Lancashire 
manufacturers was again aroused. In 1888 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution extending the British 
child and woman labour law to India and 
soon after sent a deputation to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the purpose. Such an 
attempt of the Manchester interests creat¬ 
ed strong resentment and great apprehen¬ 
sion among the Indian public, especially 
cotton manufacturers. 

In reply to the inquiry of the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India denied the 
charges of the British factory inspector, but 
consented to amend the Factory Act accord¬ 
ing to the recommendation of the Factory 
Commission of 1884, and introduced a bill 
into the Legislative Council. Under the 
pressure of the Manchester interests, the 
Secretary of State insisted on stricter mea¬ 
sures and the Government of India, there¬ 
fore, postponed the Bill. 

Meanwhile, an international labor con¬ 
ference of western European nations was 
held at Berlin in 1890, and resolutions were 
passed increasing the minimum age of 
children for employment to twelve in 
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Western Europe and eleven in Southern 
Europe, and limiting the work of women to 
eleven hours in any one day, with an inter¬ 
val of rest of an hour and a half. These 
resolutions were made a pretext for fresh 
agitation by Manchester interests. This 
time the honor of Great Britain as signa¬ 
tory to the Berlin Labor Conference was 
also invoked for regulating child and woman 
labor in Indian factories. A demand was 
made that the Government of India should 
submit the draft of the Bill to the British 
Parliament, before its passage by the Indian 
Legislative Council. The latter proposition 
was opposed by some members in the 
House of Commons on the ground that it 
would violate the constitutional right of 
the Government of India, and that India 
did not have any representative in Parlia¬ 
ment to take part in any controversy. 

When such agitation was going on in 
Great Britain, India was not free from 
similar demonstration. Indignation pre¬ 
vailed among the Indian public at the re¬ 
peated attempts of Lancashire manufactur¬ 
ers to strangle the manufacturing industry 
of India. Manufacturers in India revived 
agitation for self-defense. On the other 
hand, philanthropists founded an associa¬ 
tion called the Bombay Millhands’ Associa¬ 
tion, and held a mass meeting of a thou¬ 
sand people, drawing up a memorandum 
to the Millowners’Association fora weekly 
holiday. The demand was readily granted. 

On the advice of the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India appointed, in 1890, 
a commission to inquire into the conditions 
of factory workers. The Commission receiv¬ 
ed an address from the Milibands' Associ¬ 
ation and, after due investigation, recom¬ 
mended increasing age limits of children 
and regulating the hours of work for 
women. But the recommendations of the 
Commission were not satisfactory to 
Manchester interests, who influenced the 
Secretary of State to demand further re¬ 
strictions. The Government of India made 
several concessions, though under protest 
and submitted the Bill to the Legislative 
Council for final consideration. Both offi¬ 
cial and non-official members of the Council 
deprecated the attempt of Manchester in¬ 
terests and of the Secretary of State at en¬ 


forcing upon India the resolutions of the 
Berlin Conference, in which she had never 
been represented. The Bill was passed in 
1891. 

But no sooner was the Bill passed than 
agitation to amend it was started again. 
The agitators in Parliament became quiet, 
only when accused of not applying to 
Great Britain the very resolutions of the 
Berlin Conference which they were insisting 
on pressing upon India. Agitation outside 
of Parliament also subsided after a few 
more unsuccessful attempts. 

The act was called the “Indian Fac¬ 
tories Act, 1891.” The chief provision was 
the regulation of woman labor to eleven 
hours in anyone day with an interval of 
rest for an hour and a half. It came into 
force on January 1, 1892. 

The Factory Act oe 1911. 

Following the enactment of the Factory 
Act of 1891, the cotton industry met with 
one misfortune after another. Due to the 
demonetisation of silver and the disorgani¬ 
zation of foreign trade in 1893, the Govern¬ 
ment of India sustained a heavy financial 
loss and had to increase its ^revenue by 
imposing import duties on cotton fabrics 
and yarns. But the Manchester interests 
strongly protested against it, and the 
Government repealed the duty, but at the 
same time, levied a uniform duty of three 
per cent and half on all cotton woven 
goods, whether imported from abroad or 
manufactured at home. After a decade of 
similar other misfortunes, the Indian 
cotton industry underwent a complete re¬ 
volution in 1904-05. The low price 6f 
cotton and the profitable market both at 
home and abroad led to unusual activities 
in the factories and were soon followed by 
overwork. 

The Anglo-Indian press representing 
Manchester interests in India soon started 
a strong agitation, drawing the attention 
of the Government to factory condition^. 
The investigation by the Government in 
1905 revealed the fact that out of 74 mills, 
the exact working hours of which wete 
ascertained, 18 mills worked 14 hours or 
more and 33 mills 13 hours or more. 
About this time a momentous event 
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took place in the Indian national life. 
The Government of India conceived the 
idea of partitioning Bengal. The Bengalees 
boycotted all British goods as a protest. 
Meanwhile, Bombay factory laborers sent 
a memorandum to the Government pray¬ 
ing for the regulation of their working 
hours. The Government of India reopened 
the question of factory legislation and 
introduced a bill in 1905 to amend the 
Factory Act of 1891. 

The boycott was soon followed by 
the Swadeshi, or the use of country- 
made goods, and many handicraft indus¬ 
tries were revived and even a new cotton 
factory was started by the leaders of the 
movement. Considerable apprehension 
was, therefore, felt by Lancashire 
manufacturers, who sold to Bengal more 
than one half of their export into India. 
On the other hand, unusual activities in 
Indian factories again stirred up their 
spirit of rivalry. They had already 
succeeded in abolishing the duty on their 
cotton goods imported into India and 
even in compelling the Government of 
India to levy a counterbalancing excise 
duty on Indian cotton manufacturers, 
when import duty on such goods became 
inevitable for revenue. Restrictions had 
been put on child and woman labor. The 
last thing for them to do was to regulate 
adult male labor. In 1906, a deputation 
of the Factory Workers’ Association of 
Lancashire waited upon the Secretary 
of State for India to urge this new de¬ 
mand. 

At the advice of the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India appointed, in 
1906, a committee to inquire into the 
conditions of textile factories. The 
Committee found some of the abuses 
complained of and recommended the 
regulation of adult male labor to twelve 
hours in any one day and the prohibition 
of night work for children and women. 
But before any change could be made in 
the existing law, it became necessary to 
investigate into the conditions of other 
factories. 

In 1907, a factory commission was, 
therefore, appointed. The Commission 
also recommended the regulation of adult 


male labour, but strongly deprecated any 
direct legislation for the purpose. 

In 1909, a new bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Council. The Government 
did not believe that an indirect method 
would bring the desired result, and, 
therefore, provided direct limitation of 
adult male labor to twelve hours in any 
one day. This provision was severely 
criticised by several members, but the 
Bill was at last passed in 1911. The 
chief provision of the Act was the limita¬ 
tion of the working hours of adult males 
to 12 hours and of children to 6 hours 
in textile factories. The textile factories 
were also prohibited from using any 
mechanical and electrical power for more 
than twelve hours. The act came into 
force on January 1, 1912. 

Similarity with the British Law. 

The provisions of the Indian factory 
acts are more or less similar to those of 
the British. There are several reasons 
why the factory law of India resembles 
so much that of Great Britain. First, 
Great Britain has been a pioneer in 
factory legislation and India, like other 
countries, has naturally based her law on 
the British. Secondly, India is politically 
dependent upon Great Britain and her 
laws are made by the British officials, 
who, in enacting the factory law, have 
formulated the provisions according to 
those with which they were more or less 
familiar. Thirdly, India is also economic¬ 
ally dependent upon Great Britain, and 
the provisions of the Indian factory law 
were dictated by Lancashire manufac¬ 
turers, who, goaded by the spirit of 
rivalry, demanded the application of the 
British factory law to India, so that 
their competitors might not have any 
“undue” advantage over them. 

There are, however, some essential 
differences between the provisions of the 
law in the two countries, of which the 
most important are the following: 

1. The British law applies to both 
factories and workshops, i. e., even to 
places where no mechanical power is used. 

2. The British law recognizes a class 
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of workers, called young persons, between 
children and adults. 

3. The Indian law, on the other 
hand, limits the hours of work of adult 
males in textile factories. 

4. The Indian law applies to a country 


much larger in area and much broader in 
the scope of industrial conditions. The 
Local Governments have, therefore, been 
granted greater power to make rules for 
dealing with local conditions. 


THE NEW 

I T is a truism to observe that we live in an age of 
revolution and iconoclasm. Tradition has been 
broken everywhere and authority flouted in every 
direction. But in no other sphere of human activity 
has this been more true than in the world of science. 
There is scarcely a single classical theory or scientific 
authority which has survived recent revolutions. The 
chemical 'atom’ has been broken up and immutable 
matter dissvolved into a dance of electrons. Conserva¬ 
tion of mass and indestructibility of matter has become 
meaningless. Energy is now nucleated and stratified 
into quantum units. The all pervading ether has 
vanished and space itself has acquired a twist in the 
new dynamics of relativity. 

The revolution in the world of logic is also no less 
complete. The Aristotlean system has become obsolete. 
The reason is not far to seek. The traditional system 
was a mere collection of technical terms and rules of 
syllogistic inference. It was too trivial to be of any 
help in rendering an adequate account of the actual 
world of human experience. In spite of its great autho¬ 
rity, dissatisfaction increased and various attempts were 
made, from time to time, to widen the scope of logic. 

The first great innovation was the introduction of 
the inductive method by Bacon and Galileo. This was 
further developed by Mill, Jevons, Pierce and others 
and gradually came to include the logic of Chance and 
Probabilities as an integral part of all inductive reason¬ 
ing. The development of logic as dialectic was due to 
Hegel and his followers. But the work of the Hegelian 
School belongs more to metaphysics than to a technical 
critique of accurate reasoning. 

But the most significant modern development of 
logic has taken an altogether different direction. The 
New Logic is chiefly mathematical in its outlook and 
aims, as well as in its technical methods. Historically 
it has been the outcome of symbolic logic on one hand 
and of mathematical research on the other. 

Symbolic logic arose in the attempt to improve the 
technical methods of the old traditional system. So 
early as the end of the i8th century, Lambert had 
developed a systematic notation and had enunciated 
the fundamental principles of symbolic logic. He had 
used definitely mathematical symbols. His work, 
however, was left unnoticed for a long time and during 

• The Analysis of Proposional Relations as the 
Basis of Inference by Benoy N. Seal, b.a. ( Cantab.) 
Bar-at-Law, Lecturer in Logic and Psychology, 
Calcutta University. Thacker Spink and Co. Calcutta 
Sc Simla, 1920. 
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the next 70 or 80 years there is almost a blank in the 
history of the subject. 

There are periods, when the adoption of special 
technical methods become essential for the further 
progress of a subject. Failure to recognise this often 
hampers the growth of a subject for a long time. In 
the case of symbolic logic, one cannot but suspect that 
the narrow exclusiveness of the metaphysicians was 
responsible for the failure to adopt suitable technical 
methods. Logic was jealously guarded against the 
encroachment of mathematical methods, but in spite 
of this enforced purity of technical methods, or perhaps 
because of it, the subject remained singularly barren 
until the middle of the 19th century. 

Boole now independently re-introduced the mathe¬ 
matical method (without any knowledge of Lambert's 
work in the same field), constructed a logical calculus 
and established symbolic logic on a firm foundation. 
His extensive use of algebraic operators made his 
calculus almost a branch of mathematics. In fact 
Boole himself thought that "the ultimate laws of logic 
are mathematical in their form and expression." One 
unfortunate result of Boole’s achievements, however, 
was the algebraic obsession which persisted for 50 
years after him. 

Meanwhile, in the field of geometry, a revolutionary 
movement had started, in connection with Euclid's 
famous axiom about parallel straight lines, which finally 
led to the establishment of Non-Euclidean systems of 
geometry. Gauss, Lobatschewsky and Bolyai denied 
the axiom of parallels and yet obtained consistent 
systems of geometry. This led to a searching analysis 
of the logical foundations of geometry by many 
mathematicians, notably by R’emann and Helmholtz, 
who as a result of their geometrical researches, made 
important contributions to the logic of ordered systems. 
With the perfection of technical methods in the hands 
of Cayley and Klein, geometrical truths of a very 
fundamental character were established. These exerted 
a far-reaching influence in the domain of pure logic. 

In other fields of mathematics too, the new spirit of 
search for logical foundations was working. It was 
gradually discovered that all traditional pure mathe¬ 
matics can be derived from the theory of natural 
numbers. Peano enunciated the fundamental logical 
concepts and propositions on which the theory of 
numbers itself can be erected. Frege succeeded tn 
giving an exact definition of a natural or inductive 
number. Dedekind supplied the axioms of •''continuity’' 
and Cantor laid the foundations of the theory of trans- 
finite (or infinite) numbers. The mathefnaticodogical 
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researches of a large number of other workers like 
Staudt, Pasch, Fieri, Veblen, Schroder and others helped 
in the gradual building up of a comprehensive system 
of mathematical logic. A. N. Whitenead and Bertrand 
Russell began the task of embodying all these re¬ 
searches, in a connected and systematic manner, in 
a series of volumes on Principia Mathematical of 
which three large quarto volumes have already been 
published. 

In the introduction to the first volume Whitehead 
and Russull have explained that the work has been 
constructed under the guidance of three different 
purposes. “In the first place, it aims at effecting the 
greatest possible analysis of the ideas with which it 
deals and of the process by which it conducts demons¬ 
tration, and at diminishing to the utmost the number 
of the undefined ideas and undefined propositions 
(called respectively primitive ideas ana primitive 
propositions) from which it starts. In the second place, 
it is framed with a view to the perfectly precise expres¬ 
sion, in its symbols, of mathematical propositions ; to 
secure such expression, and to secure it in the simplest 
and most convenient notation possible, is the chief 
motive in the choice of topics. In the third place the 
system is specially framed to solve the paradoxes which, 
in recent years, have troubled students of symbolic 
logic and the theory of aggregates ; it is believed that 
the theory of type*, as set forth in what follows, leads 
both to the avoidance of contradictions and to the 
detection of the precise fallacy which has given rise 
to them." 

Mathematics has been throughout used as synony¬ 
mous with logic. Russell insists that logic and mathe¬ 
matics are one and claims that the New Logic “may 
be called indifferently either logic or mathematics." So 
much of modern logic is purely formal and symbolical 
in character that Russell's claim can scarcely be 
disputed. 

The new logic ''though not directly philosophical is 
of great use in philosophising. The new technical 
methods “enable us to deal easily with more abstract 
conceptions than mere verbal reasoning can ennu- 
merate." The difficulties encountered by traditional 
hilosophy in giving an adequate account of “continuity" 
as been overcome by the positive theory of infinity. 

The attack on a logical interpretation of the world 
has been concentrated, by a long line of philosophers 
from Zeno to Bergson, on the supposed impossibility and 
self-contradiction of infinite collections. Mathematical 
logic has rendered a great service in freeing the infinity 
from logical contradiction. Even outside the mathe¬ 
matical school, there are a number of people (like Prof. 
Taylor or Mr. F. W. Westaway) who believe that the 
mathematical theory of infinity is the basis on which 
philosophy must build. Whether this be true or not, 
the growing prestige of the new logic cannot be denied. 
The importance and significance of its methods can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Neither can its achieve¬ 
ments be minimised.. And it is a matter of deep regret 
that the study of such an important subject has failed, 
hitherto, to receive its proper share of attention in this 
country. 

After all this has been said it must yet be confessed 
that the success of the new method has been confined, 
on the whole* .to the more formal and mathematical 
aspects of reasoning. As regards the application of 
the new logic to the concrete world of experience very 
little has been done, The programme sketched but, 


some time ago, by the New Realists (Perry, Marvin 
Spaulding, Holt and others), remains as yet a pro¬ 
gramme only. In the domain of physical science 
valuable work has. indeed, been done. Robb has 
given a complete logical theory of Space and Time, 
which anticipated some of the most startling conclu¬ 
sions of Einsteinian theory of Relativiy. Russell has 
made a preliminary analysis of the Exterhal World 
and Whitehead has begun a.series of analysis of the 
Concept of Nature and of natural laws. But all this is 
concerned with the fundamental concepts of physical 
science—entities like space, time, matter, continuity, 
and the like. Practically nothing has been done as 
regards the application of the new logic to the ex¬ 
perience of everyday life or to the mental and social 
sciences. 

The reason is not far to seek. The very nature 
of its methods has necessarily restricted the systematic 
development of the new logic to domains more or 
less formal and abstract. There is some danger of 
the new logic losing itself as a mere branch cf mathe¬ 
matics. This purely formal character has been clearly 
recognised and even emphasised by the new school. 
Russell says “the absence of all mention of particular 
th'ngs or properties in logic or pure mathematics is a 
necessary result of the fact that this study is, as we 

say, “purely formal".At present we find ourselves 

faced with a problem which is easier to state them 
to solve. The problem is, "what are the constituents 

of a logical proposition ?".No particular things or 

relations can ever enter a proposition of pure logic. 
We are left with pure forms as the only possible 
constituents of logical propositions." 

Russell has defined, mathematics ( or pure logic, 
which according to him is one and the same thing ) 
as the set of propositions of the type : “if P, then Q " 
He explains that “pure mathematics consists entirely 
of such asseverations as that if such and such a pro¬ 
position is true of anything , then such and such a 
proposition is true of that thing. It is essential not to 
discuss whether the first proposition is really ..true, and 
not to mention what the anything is of which it is 

supposed to be true. ..Thus mathematics (or pure 

logic) may he defined as the subject in which we never 
know what we are talking about , nor whether what 
we are saying is true” (Italics ours). 

Thus in spite of the great achievements of mathe¬ 
matical logic we are ultimately faced with a rigid 
formalism as abstract as the barren schematism of the 
traditional system. But what we want is a systematic 
application of logical principles to the concrete facts 
of human experience. Such application must constantly 
keep in sight the important results established by the 
mathematical method, must fully preserve the fprmal 
validity of pure logic, and yet must possess material 
significance. This is exactly the task which Mr. Benoy 
N. Seal has set himself to perform in a proposed series 
of papers on logic, of which the first has recently been 
published. He proposes to investigate the actual 
content of human experience (specially in the sphere 
of the mental and social sciences), without sacrificing 
formal validity, but avoiding at the same time mere 
formalism, whether of the syllogistic or of the mathe¬ 
matical tradition. 

In his first paper he investigates how the system of 
relations subsisting in the actual world may be made 
the basis of distinctive forms and types of inference. 
He points out that immediate reasoning stands for the 
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transformation of propositional relations into equivalent 
forms. This is identically the same standpoint as that 
adopted by mathematical logic. The a lalysis of 
relations as the basis of inference 'is of course a very 
important contribution of the new logic. As Russell 
says, the traditional dogma “that all propositions are 
of the subject-predicate form—in other words, that 
every fact consists in something having some quality 
—has rendered most philosophers incapable of giving 

any account of the world of science and daily life. 

Traditional logic, since it holds that all propositions 
have the subject-predicate form, is unable to admit the 
reality of relations.” Mathematical logic has completely 
refuted this op nion by a careful analysis of relations. 

Mr. Seal has given a system of classification which 
is in substantial agreement with the results of the 
mathematical school The fundamental notion is the 
possibility (or otherwise) of reversing a relation. Some 
relations when they hold between A and B, also hold 
between B and A. For example, 'A is similar to B,’ 
necessarily implies that 'B is similar to A.’ Such relations 
were called symmetrical by Peano and formed for 
the purposes of immediate imference, the basis of 
all subsequent classification of relations. There are 
other relations, known as asymmetric , which, when 
they hold between A and B, a ever hold between B and 
A. For example ‘A is the father of B’ definitely 
ex ludes the possibility of B being the father of A. 

Mr Seal defines a 'co-relation’ in the following way. 
If A has a definite relation r to B, then the relation 
which B has to A is defined to be the co-relation of r. 
We do not see any particular advantage in coining a 
new phrase for this concept. What Mr. Seal calls a 
*' co-relation" is more usually known as the “ inverse 
relation** (Royce) or better still, the “ converse relation " 
(Conturat, Russell and others ) The accepted symbolic 
representation of a (dyadic) relation and its converse 
by R and j£, will probably be found more convenient 
than the notation of the present paper. Unless there 
are very special reasons, it is better to adopt the 
terminology and notation accepted by current usage. 

There is one point to be noticed however in connec¬ 
tion with Mr. Seal’s analysis. It seems that his 
“ equipollent" relations are more general than the 
” symmetrical ” relations of mathematical logic. The 
greater generality is due to the richer content of 
material significance admitted by Mr. Seal but neces¬ 
sarily excluded by the more formal school of logicians. 
His analysis of “non-reversible" and' ‘ irreversible ” 
relations (which correspond to the “ non-symmetrieal” 
and “ asymmetrical ” relation of mathematical logic) 
is also interesting as illustrations of the application of 
the new method to cases not ordinarily discussed by 
the mathematicians. 

The second topic discussed in the present paper is the 
problem of mediate reasoning for “ duplex ” propositions 
that is, propositions involving dyadic relations between 
two terms. The general problem is recognised to be one 
of elimination. That is, given a set of terms with a 
^>et of dyadic (or two term) relations given in a certain 
order or arrangement, the problem is to eliminate any 
common term (or set of common terms) and thus pass 
to a new relation (or set of new relations) between terms 
origi na iiy not gj ven as so re lated. Mr Seal has given 
fresh classification into two groups “positional'* and 
^ton-positional,’* the distinction turning on the presence 
or absence of fixed ordering and direction, that is, of a 
determinate liner ordering of ‘before’ and ‘after.’ 

6 


In mathematical logic, the classification into tran¬ 
sitive ,“ “ non-transitive ’ and “intransitive*' , serves 
the same purpose. A relation is transitive, if when¬ 
ever it holds between A and B, and also between B 
and C, it holds between A and C. Thus before and 
after (or greater and less ) gives rise to a transitive 
relation. If A is before B and B before C, then A is 
necessarily before C. Mr. Seal’s classification differs 
in certain details from the above scheme but is again in 
substantial agree ment. 

Mr. Seal has considered positional relations under 
three sub groups. When all the relations are of the 
same type, a “gradational" series is obtained. This 
type has been extensively studied from a mathematical 
standpoint by many different workers. Kempc and 
Royce have constructed a definite system which they 
have named the “order system J5 •” On the other hand 
Dedekind, Frege, Cantor, Russell, Whitehead and 
others have discussed the problem from the side of 
progression and series. The formal results reached by 
Mr. Seal in this section are not thus fundamentally 
new The great interest of Mr. Seal’s work lies in 
wealth of new material to which he has so successfully 
applied the new method. The significant character 
and suggestivencss of his work is indeed great. His 
analysis of “rights” ( p. 17 ) as giving rise to a 
‘‘symmetrical’’ relation of greater generality than 
that reached by mathamatical analysis is one illustra¬ 
tion. His treatment of certain fundamental logical 
and ethical concepts ( p. 30 ) which are based on the 
compounding of disparate conceptual relations are also 
important. 

Mr. Seal has considered the “positional’’ relation 
series in great detail and made many important 
suggestions It is interesting to note that his sugges¬ 
tion about the least perceptible interval as being 
capable of giving rise to a theory of mental measure¬ 
ments in Experimenial Psychology ( p 28 ) has already 
been worked out by Norbert Weiner in the October 
number of the Proceedings of the London Mathemati¬ 
cal Society. 

Mr. Seal has emphasised the function of increasing 
determination in the genesis of the actual type of a 
relation, so that the same situation may be made to 
unfold itself with more ( or less ) fulness of content 
and thus to pass from one class of relations to another 
in ascending ( or descending) order of complexity. 
The importance of this principle in the actual analysis 
of the world of experience, will be easily appreciated. 

The paper ends with a suggested extension of the 
analytic method from “dyadic” to “polyadic” (that 
is, many-termed ) relations and from “one-dimensional” 
to “poly-dimensional” ( “multi-scaler” would probably 
be a better word ) relation-series. Mr. Seal has also 
promised an analysis of hypothetical inference, of 
negative proposition, and of compound propositional 
forms in subsequent papers. The publication of these 
papers will be awaited with interest. 

As regards, typographical arrangements, we have 
already suggested that current symbols and defini¬ 
tions should be adopted as far as practicable^. It 
would also be an improvement if the subject 
matter is broken up into different sections together 
with a splitting up of all important propositions 
in separate paragraphs. As we have already 
indicated, the great interest of the present paper 
consists in its concrete application of logical methods 
to social, psychological, juristic and ethical concepts. 
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Purely formal results can he easily demonstrated ( and 
have already been so demonstrated in a large majority 
of cases,) by the powerful technical methods of 
mathematical logic. Hence it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Se al will concentrate on what constitutes the 
most important feature of his present paper, namely, 
the actual analysis of concepts not hitherto discussed 
by mathematicians. Pure logic, however elegant in 
its technical methods, will never succeed in vitalising 
the study of philosophy, unless it comes down from 
an abstract world of formalism, to the concrete world 
of reality. 


There is a special reason why we welcome the 
publication of this paper at the present time. The 
New Logic has not yet found its home in Bengal. 
The influence of Aristotle and the authority of Hegel 
still reigns supreme. The publication of the present 
paper is a healthy sign of the interest taken by the 
younger generation in a very important and signifi¬ 
cant development of modern logic. Mr. Seal, imbued 
with the enthusiasm of the Cambridge School, will be 
able to infuse the spirit of exact reasoning and precise 
analysis into the logical researches of this country. 


GLEANINGS 


A Four-in-One Banana. 

Have yon ever peeled a fat banana and found 
four complete bananas within? Such a quadru¬ 
plet is shown herewith. Hacli banana, naturally 
is small, but is completely developed. Just why 



A Four-in-One Banana. 

freaks of nature like this turn up every so often, 
no one really knows. 

Next time you see a very fat bauaua, investi¬ 

gate it. 


To find two nuts where only one should grow 
is a common experience, and one that causes no 
surprise; but this banana is a unique ease. 


Swimming Made Easy. 

The new inflatable linen jacket which one puts 
on under his bathing-suit makes swimming or 
floating an easy and safe accomplishment for 
every one. The round inset in the picture above 
demonstrates Hie fine fit of the jacket and the 



Swimming Made Easy. 

simple method by which it is inflated. Wearing 
this jacket concealed under a bathing-suit, a 
mere amateur at swimming can swagger around 
with the best of ’em. 

It is interesting to consider how the average 
man approaches the stage of being a “floating” 
rather than a sinking body. A piece of metal 
wilH sink if it is thrown into the water. If the 
human figure, a living, breathing body, is 
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thrown into the water, a very little effort and 
skill will enable it to keep afloat for surprisingly 
long intervals. 


Men with Yokes of Crime. 


covered with blo.od, they seek a pool in which 
to bathe. 

The custom is no longer permitted in the city 
of Manila. But on Easter Sunday morning 
hundreds of penitents leave the city to indulge 
in this horrible tor¬ 
ture for their sins. 



Men with Yokes of Crime. 

making the punishment fit the crime. In fact, 
they are keen on punishment in general. 

In China it is still the custom for criminals to 
stand in the public market place with a great 
wooden block around their necks on which is 
written the history of their crimes. Passers-by 
may stop, read, and make whatever comments 
they wish. 

from the number of police necessary to guard 
the six criminals in the picture given here, it 
would seem that they were truly desperate 
characters, and yet one would think their neck¬ 
wear rendered them helpless. 


Self-Torture Indulged in by the Filipino. 

A strange-looking creature is this harmless 
UngcUante of the Philippines : which being inter¬ 
preted means a Filipino whose conscience bids 
him do penance for his sins. A great many Fili¬ 
pinos spend Easter in this fashion. 

These penitents hide their faces in a white 
'loth topped by a circlet of twigs and leaves, 
probably in emulation of Christ’s “crown of 
diorns.” From time to time they bind cords 
about the body and limbs in order to stop exces¬ 
sive loss of blood. 

Thus they wander about, flailing themselves 
with a bamboo rod, until sunset, when, often 


Self* Torture Indulged in 
by the Filipino. 

Parlor Tricks Now in Vogue. 

Here is a simple trick that requires only two 
table-knives and a drinking-glass. The bottles 
are used as supports for the knives. The knives 
are so placed that their handles point outward, 
hi this position, they will support the weight 
of the drinking-glass on their blade ends if it is 
put in place carefully. 



An Acrobatic Drinking Glass Tilted on the 
edges of two 1 able knives. 
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A Candle Playing Seesaw. 

Did you ever see a candle play seesaw ? You 
run a hatpin through the center of the candle, 
balance the hatpin on two glasses, and their light 
both ends, one after the other. As the ends drip 
off, the candle will seesaw. 

Cut out some small figures. Place them on the 
table between two books supporting a luke¬ 
warm glass plate. Rub the glass with your 
hand. The tiny figures will bob up and down 
in a weird dance. Static electricity scores. 

Take a bottle and a tube, say a narrow chim¬ 
ney, having corks, and run a straw through 
holes bored in the corks. Turn the bottle and 
tube upside down and pour water into the tube. 
It will run through the straw and rise in the 
bottle until the level in each is the same. 



A Balancing Egg of Stable Equilibrium. 


Dancing Paper Figures. 



Water always keeps the same Level. 

Prick a little hole in each end of an egg 
and blow out the contents. Pour in a little sand. 
Then the egg will stay in whatever position you 
place it, for the sand will always shift to the 
bottom as the egg is turned, apparently self- 
balancing. 


He Bit off More Than He Could Swallow. 

That one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives becomes pertinent when we 
think of people in civilization and those in remote 
jungle countries. 

Some natives near the Congo set forth for 
adventure, and ran across a python that had 
just tried to swallow a pig. Once in a while a 
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python's dinner 
iV too big for the 
tliner, and some¬ 
thing must be 
<!one. 

These native 
adventurers r e- 
moved the obs¬ 
tructing pig from 
the monster’s 
diroat and ap¬ 
propriated it for 
themselves. Later 
they ate the py- 
I lion itself! 


Tenting on the 
Accommodating 
Back of a Camel. 



Owing to the 
camel’s accommo¬ 
dating back 

Arabian women can cross the desert in comfort. 
A tent is strapped around the camel’s hump and 
inside it are placed cushioned seats. So the 
women are protected from the intense heat of 
the sun. The men walk at the side of the camel 
to guide him. Thus, you see, Arabian women 
are not considered inferior to men. They often 
enter the business world, and in time of war 
they even lead regiments into battle. 

1 he picture to the right shows the camel 
J esting after a long journey. The two passengers 
have emerged for air. It seems strange that an 
animal having as thin legs as the camel can 
carry heavy burdens across many hot miles of 
desert. But it is peculiarly adapted for life in the 
desert. The soles of its feet are very callous and 
the heat of the sand does not bother it. Camels 
cat thorny desert growths and 
carry water with them. ■ - 

An ordinary camel will travel 
twenty five miles a day ; the j 
fleeter breeds are capable of 
covering fifty miles a day for five 
days without drinking. 

How to Sleep, 

What happens to your body 
when you sleep ? First, your 
breathing slows down and 
your heart drops six or eight 
beats a minute. Then cellular 
repair begins. The muscles, 
nerves, and tissues get new 
bfe ; your whole body breathes 
more freely. 

When you waken, you should 
leel refreshed. If you don’t, 
perhaps you have slept too 
long ; or slept in a room not 
properly ventilated. Eating 
heavily before retiring will also 


A Python Caught in the act 
of swallowing a pig. 


make yon 
tired. 

When you go to 
sleep, stretch out. If 
3 T ou draw your knees 
up under your chili 
your body will not 
relax property.Small 
pillows and light 
bedding are also re¬ 
commended. 

If you follow all 
these rules and 
sleep eight hours 
every night, you will 
wake up full of pep 
each morning. 



'4fr rJf 
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REVIEWvS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Belgium : The making of a nation— By II. 
Yaiidcr Linden, Professor of History in the 
University ot Li eye. Translated by Sybil Jane. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1630. 7-fid net. 
Pp. 356 ( Histories of the Nations Series ). 

The War has made many people even in 
India eager to know all that they can of the 
history of Belgium, and this book, written by 
an acknowledged authority, will satisfy that 
curiosity to a large extent. The author has 
very wisely refrained from dealing with the most 
recent history of his country, for the bitter 
passions left by the war can hardly have been 
obliterated yet. A large part of the volume is 
taken up with the early history of the country. 
TJp to the sixteenth century Belgium was a part 
of the Netherlands, and the history of those 
times will be found depicted in Motley’s Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. Erasmus was the greatest 
figure in the intellectual world of the country 
in those times, as Rubens and Van Dyck were 
among the foremost painters of the age. Bel¬ 
gium then passed under the Empire of Austria 
and then, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, under the rule of France. From INOi 
Belgium was treated on a footing of absolute 
equality with France, and Napolean wanted to 
assimilate it entirely to and incorporate it in 
the French fatherland. The Gallicizing process 
diffused in Belgium the principle of equality be¬ 
fore the law and the ideas of modern liberty 
and national sovereignty. After passing through 
some more vicissitudes, in 1830 Belgium was 
formed into an independent state under a most 
liberal constitution of limited hereditary monar¬ 
chy. The soil of Belgium was neutralised by 
the Conference of London in 1831. The most, 
wellknown figures in Belgian contemporary 
literature are Maeterlink who has however 
settled in France and made it his adoptive coun¬ 
try, and Iv. Vcrliaeren. In painting the most 
distinguished name is that of I. Ycrheyden. 

One chapter of the book is devoted to In¬ 
dependent Belgium during the period of expan¬ 
sion, from which we learn that the city of An¬ 
twerp has benefited greatly from the Congo rub¬ 
ber and ivory trade. Belgium is the land best 
served by railways. “A large number of villages 
were linked together by light railways, and 
in consequence obtained with more ease 
machines, chemical manures, and all the mate¬ 
rials and implements required tor the new meth¬ 
ods of agriculture. They were also brought into 
closer contact with the towns.” Belgian cattle 
are proportionately the richest in Europe. By 
the acquisition of Congo, Belgium added to 
her Empire an area equal to eighty times that of 


Belgium and a population, to be used and ex¬ 
ploited like beasts of burden, more than twice 
that of Belgium. The history of‘Red Rubber’— 
red with the blood of the natives—is lightly 
touched upon, with most of the horrible facts 
omitted. 

The language question in Belgium has some 
interest for us. After the revolution of 1830 
French became the only official language. In 
1 NOG the city of Antwerp made Flemish the 
official language. But the language of the cen¬ 
tral administration remained French down to 
1873, when Flemish was raised to that position. 
In 1808 it was directed that all future laws 
should be drawn up both in French and Flemish. 
In 1883 Flemish had been made the language 
to be used in all secondary schools. ‘‘But this 
law was only imperfectly carried out and higher 
education remained still essentially French. At 
the time when the war broke out, a new policy 
was taking shape, the policy of organising in 
the State Universities courses given both in 
French and Flemish.” 

The book is on the whole a useful compendium 
of Belgian history, but lacks those detailed 
touches on important epochs and events, show¬ 
ing the gradual growth of a national spirit and 
development ol the people, which make history 
really interesting and useful apart from a mere 
catalogue of facts. 

Reconstruction : One administration tor 
mankind. —Bv Bijovkttmar. Price 6 annas. 

The author of this pamphlet dreams of a 
world-state and the two fundamental proposi¬ 
tions on which he bases his dream are : (1) 
That it is to the best interest of each nation and 
individual to be politically included in the widest 
circle of society and (2) that the political inter¬ 
ests of all men are capable of peaceful adjust¬ 
ment. 

The Renaissance in India : by Aurobindo 
Chose. Prabartak Publishing House , Chander - 
nay ore. September, 1620. Pp. S~. 

Spirituality is indeed the master-key of the 
Indian mind. ‘‘But this was not, and could 
not be, her whole mentality, lier entire spirit ; 
spirituality itself does not 11 ourish on earth in 

the void,. When we look at the past of India, 

what strikes us next is her stupendous vitality, 
her inexhaustible power of life and joy of life, 
her almost unimaginably prolific creativeness. 
For three thousand years at least—it is indeed 
much longer—she has been creating abundantly 
and incessantly, lavishly, with an inexhaustible 
many-sidedness, republics and kingdoms and em- 
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pires, philosophies and cosmogonies and sciences 
and creeds and arts and poems and all kinds of 
monuments, palaces and temples and public 
works, communities and societies and religious 
orders, laws and codes and rituals, physical 
sciences, psychic sciences, systerns of Yoga, sys¬ 
tems of politics and administration, arts spiri¬ 
tual, arts worldly, trades, industries, line crafts, 
—the list is endless and in each item there is 
almost a plethora of activity. She creates and 
creates and is not satisfied and is not tired ; 
she will not have an end of it, seems hardly 
to need a space for rest, a time for inertia 
and lying fallow. She expands too outside 
her borders ; her ships cross the ocean and 
the fine superfluity of her wealth brims over 
to Judtea and Egypt and Rome ; her colonies 
spread her arts and epics and creeds in the 
Archipelago ; her traces are found in the sands 
of Mesopotamia ; her religions conquer China 
and Japan and spread westward as far as 
Palestine and Alexandria, and the figures 
of the IJpanishads and the sayings of the Bud¬ 
dhists are re-echoed on the lips of Christ. Every¬ 
where, as on her soil, so in her works, there is 
the turning of a superabundant energy of life. 

.. The mere mass of the intellectual production 
during the period from Asoea well into the 
Mahomedan epoch is something truly prodi¬ 
gious, as can be seen at once if one studies the 
recount which recent scholarship gives of it, and 
we must remember that that scholarship as yet 
only deals with a fraction of what is still lying 
extant and what is extant is only a small per¬ 
centage of what was once written and known.... 
Indeed without this opulent vitality and opu¬ 
lent intellectuality India could never have done 
so much as she did with her spiritual tendencies. 
It is a great error to suppose that spirituality 
flourishes best in an impoverished soil with the 
life half killed and the intellect discouraged and 
intimidated. The spirituality that so flourishes 
is something morbid, hectic and exposed to 
perilous reactions. It is when the race has lived 
most richly and thought most profoundly that 
spirituality finds its heights and its depths and 
its constant and many sided fruition.” 

“To judge therefore the possibilities of the 
Renascence, the powers that it may reveal 
and the scope that it may take, we must dis¬ 
miss the idea that the tendency of the meta¬ 
physical abstraction is the one note of the Indian 
spirit which dominates or inspires all its caden¬ 
ces.” 

The author then traces the decline of Indian 
civilisation as follows : “The evening of decline 
which followed the completion of the curve 
was prepared by three movements of retrogres¬ 
sion. First there is, comparatively, a sinking 
of that super-abundant vital energy and a faa- 

ing of the joy of life and the joy of creation. 

Secondly, there is a rapid cessation of the old 
free intellectual activity, a slumber of the scienti¬ 
fic and the critical mind as well as the creative 


intuition ; what remains becomes more and more 
a repetition of ill-understood fragments of past 
knowledge. There is a petrifaction of the mind 
and life in the relics of the forms which a great 
intellectual past had created. Old authority and 
rule became rigidly despotic and as always then 
happens, lose their real sense and spirit. Finally 
spirituality remains but burns no longer with 
the large and clear flame of knowlege of former 
times, but in intense jets and in a dispersed 
action which replaces the old magnificent syn¬ 
thesis and in which certain spiritual truths are 
emphasised to the neglect of others.” 

The crude impact of Europlan life and culture 
gave three needed impulses when the Indian 
civilisation had reached its lowest ebb. “It 
revived the dormant intellectual and critical 
impulse ; it rehabilitated life and awakened the 
desire of new creation ; it put the reviving Indian 
spirit face to face with novel conditions and 
ideals and the urgent necessity of understanding, 
assimilating and conquering them.” 

“This is bringing back to the Indian mind its 
old unresting thirst for all kinds of knowledge 
and must restore to it before long the width of 
its range and the depth and flexible power of 
its action ; and it has opened to it the full scope 
of the critical faculty of the human mind, its 
passion for exhaustive observation and emanci¬ 
pated judgment which in older times exercised 
only by a few within limits, has now become an 

essential equipment of the intellect.Secondly 

it threw definitely the ferment of modern ideas 
into the old culture and fixed them before our 
view in such a way, that we are obliged to reckon 
and deal with them in far other sort than would 
have been possible if we had simply proceeded 
from our old fixed traditions without some such 
momentary violent break in our customary 
view of things. Finally, it made us turn our 
look upon all that our past contains with new 
eyes which have not only enabled us to recover 
something of their ancient sense and spirit, long 
embedded and lost in the unintelligent practice 
of received forms, but to bring out of them a 
new light which gives to the old truths fresh 
aspects and therefore novel potentialities of 
creation and evolution.” 

Of the Hindu revival, the indication of every¬ 
thing Indian as it stood and because it was 
Indian, the author writes as follows-“In 
reality, this reaction marks the beginning of a 
more subtle assimilation and fusing, for in vindi¬ 
cating ancient things it has been obliged to do 
so in a way that will at once meet and satisfy 
the old mentality and the new, the traditional 
and the critical mind. This in itself involves no 
mere return, but consciously or unconsciously 
hastens a restatement.” The riper form of this 
return, has, according to the author, taken as 
its principle a synthetical restatement which has 
not hesitated to remould, reject and admit, and 
the leading exemplar, of this ‘preservation by 
reconstruction’ is Swami Vivekananda. 
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India is the meeting place of the religions, and 
“vvliat will finally come out of all this stir and 
ferment, lies yet in the future.’* Rut in the 
author’s opinion, probably the key of the Indian 
renascence lies in a pervading return of spiritu¬ 
ality upon life—the greater and greater action 
of the spiritual motive in every sphere of our 
living—the bringing us nearer to growing into 
the nature of the Godhead. Rut here again the 
philosophic author cautions us against the 
cheap boast of Indian spirituality. “If the 
majority of Indians had indeed made the whole 
of their lives religious in the true sense of the 
word, we should not be where we are now ; it 
was because their public life became most irreli¬ 
gious, egotistic, self-seeking, materialistic, that 
they* fell. It is possible, that on one side we 
deviated too much into an excessive religiosity, 
that is to say, an excessive externalism of cere¬ 
mony, rule, routine, mechanical worship, on the 
other into a too world-shunning asceticism 
which drew away the best minds who were 
thus lost to society instead of standing like the 
ancient Rishis as its spiritual support and its 
illuminating lifegivers. Rut the root of the 
matter was the dwindling of the spiritual im¬ 
pulse in its generality and broadness, the decline 
of intellectual activity and freedom, the waning 
of the great ideals, the loss of the gust of life.’’ 

On the social question, Mr. Ghose expresses 
himself as follows : “Indian society is in a still 
more chaotic stage; for the old forms are trembl¬ 
ing away under the pressure of the environment, 
their spirit and reality are more and more pass¬ 
ing out of them, but the facade persists by the 
force of inertia of thought and will and the re¬ 
maining attachment of a long association, while 
the new is still powerless to be born....We have 
had, too, a revival of orthodox conservatism, 
more academic and sentimental than profound 
in its impulse or in touch with the great facts 
and forces of life. We have now in emergence an 
increasing sense of the necessity of' a renova¬ 
tion of social ideas and expressive forms by the 
spirit of the nation awakening to the deeper 
yet unexpressed implications of its own culture, 
but as yet not sufficient will or means of execu¬ 
tion. It is probable that only with the begining 
of a freer national life, will the powers of the 
renaissance take effective hold of the social mind 
and action of the awakened people.” 

The book is excellently got up, neatly printed 
and beautifully bound. If the views propounded 
by the author in this book find acceptance with 
the neo-revivalists who regard Mr. Ghose as a 
true exponent of Indian spirituality, then India 
has ftotliing to lose but everything to gain by it. 

The Dkvklopment of Indian Polity : By 
M. Riimachandra Rao, B.L ., Member, Madras 
legislative Council. The Modern Printing 
Works , Mount Road, Madras. 1917. 

This is a well-printed and well-bound volume 
of reference published when the Reform Scheme 


was under discussion, and is therefore some¬ 
what out-of-date at present. Nevertheless, the 
student of theevolution of constitutional govern¬ 
ment in India will find the various chapters 
of the book, and the appendices, very useful. 
The subjects treated of in the book come special¬ 
ly within the purview of the legislator, and we 
want our councillors to possess the knowledge 
and grasp of the author in order that they may 
serve their country usefully and make their in¬ 
fluence felt on the executive government. 

1 SOS or India’s Recovery : By Pramatha - 
nath Mulliek. Newman & Co, Calcutta. 1809. 

A brochure on the current Indian politics of 
the day. 

Origin ok Caste : By Promathanath Mulliek. 
Newman N Co. IS99 

A pamphlet on caste and religious unity. 

The Call to Young India : Lajpat Rai. 
S. Canes an <8 Co., Triplieane , Madras. 

This is a collection of salient passages from 
the Lala’s speeches and writings, with an 
ablv written introduction in which he is com¬ 
pared and contrasted with the other modern 
political leaders of India. 

GANDRIAN Non-co-operation or Shall India 
commit Suicide ? Published by the “New India” 
Office, Madras. 1920. Price Re. 1. 

This is a comprehensive collection of arti¬ 
cles showing the evils of non-co-operation. 

Tiie Development of the Rritish Em¬ 
pire: by M. Pro them, I. E. S. (retired). 
Macmillan & Co. 19 IS. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

The story of the growth of the Empire in 
the nineteenth centurv has been succintly told 
in this little book. The story has been brought 
down to last year, and is therefore quite up to 
date. The book contains some maps and illus¬ 
trations. It is fit to be placed in the hands of 
students of the Matriculation class, and will 
help them to understanding the current politics 
of the Empire. 

Radindranath Tagore : A Study of his 
later WORKS :—Bv I<. S. Ramaswamy Sastry. 
8. Oanesan N Co., Triplieane , Madras. 

In this modest volume, the later poems, 
essays and stories of Tagore are liberally 
quoted, chiefly from the pages of the Modern 
Review, and short appreciative remarks are 
added. There is little in it for the Bengali ; 
admirer of the great poet and writer to learn, 
for he can always turn to the original Bengali, 
nevertheless one is glad to find that Tagore’s 
views are gaining an everincreasing apprecia¬ 
tion in the caste-ridden and conservative 
South, where, let us hope, the lessons he has 
to preach will be brought home to the multi- 
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tude by vernacular interpretations of the one 
great message of his life, preached in a variety 
of forms which only his marvellous genius was 
capable, of,—the liberation of the mind and 
the activities of man from the crushing thral¬ 
dom of tradition and custom. 

England in Transitioii :—By William haw 
Mathicson , 1789—1832. A study of move¬ 
ments. Longmans Gteen & Co., 1920. Price 
15s . Pp., 285. 

The author has endeavoured to distinguish 
and illustrate that various forces which contri¬ 
buted to the great change in the political 
and social life of England which occurred bet¬ 
ween the outbreak of the French Revolution 
and the passing of the Reform Bill. Glancing 
through every page of the book, however, we do 
not find anything of general or universal interest 
in the author’s views and reflections, nor is there 
a single reference to India, which must have 
played some part in the transition of England 
both political and industrial. The book is 
really a contemporary history of England, 
from which most of the details have been 
omitted, but nevertheless it is essentially one 
for home consumption and furnishes little 
guidance to the social or political thinker 
.abroad. 

PoLITICUS. 

Organic Chemistry : By A . Killcn Macbeth. 
Longmans Green. 

A very nice look for beginners, the arrange¬ 
ment is rather original and is favourable for 
preparatory classes and revision. 

K. N. C. 

The Indian Coolies and Planters in the 
Island of Ceylon : by K. R. Chidambaram 
Pillai . 

This pamphlet is published by the Head 
Kanganies’ Association of Kandy, Ceylon, to 
protest against an Ordinance of the Ceylon 
Government which proposes to relieve the 
excessive indebtedness of the garden coolies of 
the island by writing off their existing debts 
mainly at the expense of the Kanganies from 
whom the money was borrowed, and to leave 
untouched the root-cause of this indebtedness, 
viz., the low wages of the coolies which have 
remained unchanged since 1882, though prices 
have in the meantime nearly trebled. The 
author is of opinion that the true source of the 
measure lies in the desire of the European plan¬ 
ters of Ceylon to keep down the Kanganies 
many of whom have from ordinary coolies by 
their energy and force of character risen to be 
themselves owners of gardens and estates and 
are proving inconvenient rivals to the European 
planters, and who may, in time, become leaders 
of local labour opinion in an agitation against 
its shameful exploitation by European planters. 
It seems that both planters and Kanganies have 
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hitherto been growing fat by exploiting the help¬ 
lessness of the coolies, and the sooner this state 
of things comes to an end the better for the 
country. 

The Indian Point of View in Economics : 
by D. A. Shah , M.\., LL.B. Printed at the 
Bombay Vaibliab Press. 

This ably written prize-essay contains brief 
but impartial studies of certain problems of 
Indian Economics from the scholar’s detached 
standpoint. Hence the conclusions of the author 
are nowhere vitiated by political bias or per¬ 
sonal prepossessions, as is unfortunately the 
case with so many economic studies, both 
official and private, published in this country. 
The first part of the book is mainly historical— 
it discusses the economic opinions of the earliest 
of modern Indian economic writers, such as 
Naoroji, Dutt, and Ranade. The author shows 
how the views of the old school were generally 
one-sided and productive only of negative 
results. Ranade was the usher of the new 
school of thought which has, since his death, 
produced a number of able writers. In the next 
few chapters the author touches lightly on 
Indian production, distribution and exchange, 
special stress being laid on the problems of 
currency, high prices, the ‘drain’, and fiscal 
policy of the Government, all of which are dis¬ 
cussed with great insight and ability. The 
brief study of the problem of Indian poverty 
at pp. 68-71, is one of the best we have seen. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE MEASURES ADOPTED 
TO COPE WITH THE SEVERE FAMINE THAT RAGED 

in the Amkeli District during the year 
1918-19 A. D,: by N. K. Aloni, B. A., Bar-at'aw, 
Subha and President , Famine Relief Committee , 
Amrcli District, Baroda State. 

This profusely illustrated pamphlet, describes 
the work of certain voluntary relief organisa¬ 
tion presided over by the author in one of the 
four main divisions of the Gaekwar’s Dominions 
in Kathiawar during the famine which raged 
there in 1918-19. The peculiar feature of this 
famine was that it affected certain sections of 
the middle classes whose incomes had remained 
stationary more than the other classes of the 
community. In addition to the ordinary relief 
measures, such as the opening of Poor Houses 
and gratuitous relief to the disabled and the 
respectable poor in their own homes, cheap 
grain shops were opened in various places where 
grain was sold to the poor at below cost price. 
But the most notable feature of the relief opera¬ 
tions was the establishment of a number of 
cattle camps where thousands of half-starved 
and diseased cattle were housed and looked after 
and thus saved from untimely death. The work 
of the voluntary agencies would have {seen 
impossible but for the princely donations of a 
large number of Kathiawar merchants residing 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta and other 
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places, and the help rendered by the Gaekwar’s 
Government, to all of whom Mr. Aloni expresses 
his indebtedness. And the thanks of the public 
are due to the author for the very efficient 
manner in which he seems to have utilised his 
opportunities and performed his self-imposed 
duties. lie makes certain suggestions at the 
end of the book to facilitate the work of relief 
organisations in future, such as the stocking of 
grass, fodder and grain, timely and prompt 
loans to deserving cultivators on the recom¬ 
mendation of village committees, greater reliance 
upon voluntary relief agencies, encouragement 
of private benevolence by offer of rewards and 
honour, etc. 

Baroda Administration Rkport, 1910-17 : 
Published hv order of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Gaek war. The Times Press , Bombay . 

This official record of the administrative 
activities of the Maharaja Gaek war’s dominions 
during the financial year 1010-17 fully bears 
out their claim to be recognised as among the 
most go-ahead and efficient of the native states 
of India. Owing to the great European War 
many schemes of public improvement had to be 
held up during the year under review, especially 
in the direction of extension of railways, con¬ 
struction of water and drainage works, schemes 
of industrial expansion, etc., but in other direc¬ 
tions progress was maintained. Every govern¬ 
ment department of British India has its dupli¬ 
cate in Baroda, and even a cursory study of the 
Report shows that the administration of the 
state is in many respects more progressive than 
that of the neighbouring districts of British 
India. For instance, local self-government seems 
to have made much greater advance in Baroda 
than anywhere in British India. In 1910-17, 
there were as many as 2,310 Village Boards in 
this small state of 8000 sq. miles, with a popula¬ 
tion less than that in many British districts, 
many of which enjoyed civil and criminal Lowers 
and performed their work quite satisfactorily. 
Besides, there were over 30 ‘Vishistha Panclia- 
yets,’ or special Boards, combining the functions 
of village Boards and self-governing municipali¬ 
ties ; and all towns of any size have their 
municipalities. Baroda has even its City Im¬ 
provement Trust which is doing good work in 
opening up congested areas and erecting model 
dwellings. 

It is well known that free and compulsory 
primary education has been in existence in the 
state for some years, and special attention is 
now being paid to the organisation of female 
education and the education of the backward 
classes, for whom, where necessary, the state 
establishes separate schools. The central techni¬ 
cal school at Baroda, the Kala-Bhaban, has 
acquired a wide reputation and attracts a 
large number of students every year from British 
India. There are other industrial schools in 
suitable centres and also schools for the instruc¬ 


tion of the deaf and dumb. Regular moral in¬ 
struction, on non-denominational basis, forms a 
special feature of primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion iu Baroda, and particular attention is now 
being paid to the physical training of the 
scholars. The Library movement of Baroda is 
a thing to be proud of and deserves honourable 
mention. The Report says that most of the 
large villages and all towns have now fairly 
extensive libraries housed in adequate buildings 
of their own, while the travelling libraries 
continue to do their good work of popular edu¬ 
cation by means of books and lectures, “cinemas 
and lantern shows and sterographic pictures.” 

It has long been the policy of the Gaekwar’s 
government to actively help the agriculture, 
industries and commerce of the state. The work 
of the Agricultural Department seems to com¬ 
pare favourably with that of similar depart¬ 
ments in British provinces. The experiments 
carried on in the government agricultural sta¬ 
tions have direct bearing upon the actual needs 
of the local cultivators and are not arranged 
to satisfy the peculiar whims or illustrate the 
pet theories of the directing heads of the depart¬ 
ment. Agricultural improvement is, therefore, 
proceeding at a more rapid rate in the Gae¬ 
kwar’s Dominions than in British India. No 
agricultural banks have yet been established 
in British India under the false impression that 
such banks will have a deleterious effect upon 
rural co-operative credit societies. But a number 
of such banks have been opened in Baroda, though 
their influence upon agriculture has not been 
very marked up to the present. The govern¬ 
ment encourages the industries of the state in 
various ways. In addition to imparting techni¬ 
cal education, it has established a Central 
Industrial Advisory Board and District Industri¬ 
al Committees ( probably on the model of such 
organisations in Germany ) whose work, says 
the Report, has been very fruitful and whose 
recommendations are frequently accepted by the 
government. The Government also patronises 
the products of local industries wherever pos¬ 
sible and grants liberal concessions and loans 
to hopeful new enterprises. These measures 
have resulted in the growth of a number of new 
industries in Baroda—such as the manufacture 
of lime and cement, tiles, candles, metals, soap, 
etc., etc. Baroda had not to wait for the re¬ 
commendations of an expensive Industrial Com- 
mision to initiate these measures. 

Another direction in which the activities of 
the Gaekwar’s government are now being special¬ 
ly directed is the reorganisation of the Sanitary 
Department and the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of public health both in towns and villages. 
And we may be sure that once the work is taken 
seriously in hand it will be carried out with that 
thoroughness and efficiency which seem to be 
characteristic of every department of the state 
and will not end in gratuitous advice, vague 
promises and tentative measures which consti* 
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tute the most noteworthy features of the acti¬ 
vities of this department in British India. 

It will thus be seen that in all matters that 
are agitating the public mind in India at the 
present moment and which are likely to be the 
main problems before the reformed provincial 
councils for years to come, viz., local self-govern¬ 
ment, mass education, rural sanitation, and 
industrial development, the Gaekwar’s Domini¬ 
ons are considerably ahead of British India and 
can even give a lead to it. It is often said that 
it is easy for a small state like Baroda to adopt 
a few progressive measures because their expense 
is small and the problems demanding solution 
are relatively simple. But if reforms in British 
India are more expensive, its revenues are also 
incomparably larger, and the greater brain 
power and organising ability which our rulers 
claim over mere natives such as rule Baroda 
should enable them to solve the more complex 
problems of British India without much diffi¬ 
culty. 

Economic us. 

The Indian Guide and Directory. Arnold 
White <& Co., 3-1 Bank shall Street , Calcutta. 
Pp. 1470 . 

Absence of competition does not make for 
perfection. We had so long only one firm on the 
Bengal side producing directories. Now that 
Messrs. Arnold White & Co. have entered the 
field, we expect improvements in this line of 
publications. The Indian Guide and Directory 
which they have produced in the very first year 
of their efforts, is a commendable work. The 
special features of the publication arc 

1. The arrangements of each and everything 
connected with the place, the Location of the 
place, Conveyance to the place, its Temperature, 
Rainfall, Population, etc. Information regard¬ 
ing objects of interest, where to stay, Hotels and 
Dak Bungalows, Government, Legal, Medical, 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, Municipal, Clubs, 
Newspapers, Local manufactures and produc¬ 
tion, and the exhaustive lists of Business Houses 
and Industrial concerns. 

2. The Index Cards which differentiate the 
sections. 

3. The style and arrangement of the adver¬ 
tisements along with reading matter. 

4. The Classification list, giving short synop¬ 
sis of the statistics regarding the Imports, Ex¬ 
ports, Local production and consumption. Also 
the differentiation amongst exporters, importers, 
manufacturers and dealers. 

It gives, within the covers of one volume, 
facts and information to get which previously 
the inquirer would have had to go diligently 
through half a dozen books. 

It is not merely a Guide or a Directory, but a 
combination of both. All the features of a 
Directory will be found in it and with them the 
name of almost every town, taluk and sub¬ 
division in every province of this great country, 


the exact location thereof, how to get there 
and what to sec when there, the staple and 
subsidiary trades of the place, where to stay and 
whom to do business with—and information useful 
alike to the Government Official, the business 
man, the commercial traveller, or the tourist 
and pleasure-seeker. Wherever possible, statis¬ 
tics regarding the temperature, rainfall and 
population are also given. The last, but pro¬ 
bably most important, section of the book is the 
Classification List. Here, not only are trades 
and articles classified, but at the head of each 
are given details, such as crops grown, the area 
under cultivation; the total output ; the quan¬ 
tity consumed locally and figures relating to 
exports and imports. In the list of merchants 
appearing under the different trade headings 
manufacturers, exporters, importers and dealers 
are distinguished as such. A Section containing 
the names of the business Houses in Mesopota¬ 
mia and South Asia, connected with Indian 
Trade lias also been included at the end of the 
Classification List. 

The price of the book, Rs. 10, is not high. 

R. C. 

Hinduism by Shy am Bclinri Misra , M. A ., 
M. K. A. vS\, and Shukdco Behari Misra , B. A ., 
Allahabad: Ram Narain Lai , Publisher and 
Bookseller. Pp. v + 44. Price Fs. 1-4. 

This little volume was originally written in 
Hindi and now it has appeared in its English 
garb. It is written as an exposition and vindi¬ 
cation of Hinduism and the following points 
have been dealt with in three parts made arbi¬ 
trarily : the nature of Hinduism, its development, 
its five natural epochs, Gita Karma and trans¬ 
migration of soul, caste system and Ashrama 
Dharma, other minor points, the genesis as 
explained by certain other religions, the Hindu 
idea of genesis, the nature of the soul, four 
Indian views of its inner nature , mukti or deli¬ 
verance, and the authors’ own views. 

It appears that the authors have not been 
able to fully explain what Hinduism is in all its 
aspects. Some of the points have been dealt 
with very superficially, while others could easily 
be omitted altogether. 

As regards one’s innermost religion Hinduism 
wisely allows complete freedom. Any body may 
embrace any form of faith according to his own 
inclination ; but in order to keep society quite 
in tact it has bound its followers by a strong 
chain of different customs, and manners and 
practices or traditional usages. This is the 
most important peculiarity of Hinduism. And 
so in defining the term Hinduism the authors 
have rightly observed that it does not rest in 
any dogma and this is the point on which it 
differs from other religions. 

We are told ( p. 12 ) that the caste system 
among the Hindus has been established by the 
establishment of the Sagunopasana of God. But 
how it is so has not been shown. It has further 
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been observed (p. 14) that the idea of God 
(Ishvara) was the greatest support of the caste 
system and of the sacrifices of animals, or, in 
other words, the caste system is based on God. 
This is very curious, indeed, and we should 
have been very glad if the authors had explain¬ 
ed this view of theirs. 

Zoroastrian Ethics by Maganlal A. Buck , 
M. A ., with an Introduction by Alban O. Wid- 
gery , Baroda. Pp. IV-{-200. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sayaji Rao 
Gaekward has established in his College, Baroda 
a Seminar for the comparative study of Religi¬ 
ons and Mr. Buch as a fellow therein undertook 
the present volume as a subject of his study. 
The book opens with a short but well-written 
introduction by Prof. Widgery who guided the 
author in the plan and general working out of 
the theme. The introduction concludes with 
the following observation ( p. 14 ) “In the 
following account of Zoroastrian Ivthics, several 
fundamental principles are emphasised, but 
personally I do not find any one supreme prin¬ 
ciple. The only principle of which I am well 
aware, which might serve the purpose of unify¬ 
ing the elements of the moral life, is one which, 
found definitely in the literature of Jews, has 
become central in the ethics of Christianity 
the principle of love. The warning is perhaps 
necessary that—viewed as the supreme unifying 
principle of moral life—love implies no feeble 
sentimentalism but simply and solely the motive 
of an active service binding together all the 
individual moral virtues/* This cannot be 
gainsaid ; but from the very view-point of Prof. 
Widgery it may also be stated that the princi¬ 
ple of love as described by him, giving the 
necessary warning, is not less central in the 
ethics of Mahay ana Buddhism than in that of 
Christianity. The case is the same with Vaisna- 
visim, too, but therein it is not free from feeble 
sentimentalism as it is viewed by some modern 
thinkers. 

The Introduction is followed by a short 
bibliography of Zoroastrian literature in 
English including the English translations of 
both the Avesta and Palliavi works. 

The main book is divided into two parts and 
ten chapters. In the first part there are three 
chapters, the first of which deals with the des¬ 
cription of the available Zoroastrian literature 
chiefly in Palhavi, the works in Avesta being 
not fully described. A brief description of the 


historical and social conditions of the Iranian 
people has been given in the second chapter, 
while chapter III treats of their psychological 
conceptions. Here in showing the constituent 
elements of human personality the word daenft 
in Yasna, XXVI 4 and 6, is taken to mean 
‘ego’ or ‘self (pp. 42, 47), evidently according 
to some scholars, but at least, so far as the 
passages of the Yasna referred to are concerned, 
that meaning cannot be accepted. The word 
implies, besides a religion, the sense of justice, 
the faculty of discerning good from evil, con¬ 
science. And it seems that it is used here in 
the latter sense. It is derived from the Av. 
root dim, Sanskrit root dliyai, cf. dhi. 

The second part comprising the remaining 
seven chapters deals with the different phases 
of the ethics of the Mazdayasnians. Here 
the subject of chapter IV is the general moral 
attitude of the Parsi faith and its charac¬ 
teristic principle, following which a man not 
only finds a moral rule through life, not only is 
he taught good thought, good word, and good 
deed, but he is also told that the good will 
prevail at last exterminating the evil from the 
world only if lie does his duty. 

The positive character of Zoroastrian ethics 
as shown by its reiterated emphasis on the 
value of life is treated of in chaper V. Here 
it will be found among other things that 
asceticism, mortification of the body by 
fasting or the continued celebacy for a long 
time have no place in Zoroastrianism. In the 
sixth chapter truthfulness and deceit, and 
purity and impurity are treated of, while 
chapter VII—X deal with the following subjects 
respectively : The Ethics of Sex Relation (VII), 
Benevolence : Other Virtues and Vices (VIII), 
The Ethical in Legal References (IV), and 
Theological and Metaphysical Conceptions (X). 

Most of the chapters of the volume chiefly 
contain mere quotations or summaries from 
different works in Avesta and Palhavi trans¬ 
lated into English as well as from those of 
eminent writers on the subject; yet the pas¬ 
sages are so nicely culled and arranged that 
they provide very pleasant reading. The 
second part of the book is rather a compila¬ 
tion. It is written popularly. And we can say 
that the book before us will be gladly received 
among those who have any interest in Zoroas¬ 
trian literature. 

VldllUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 


THE LAST 

When One shall deign, at the far end, 

To note the measure of our deeds, 

There will draw nigh such presences 
Of might, love and awful needs 


JUDGMENT 

As may nowise of man be told, 

Even they who from of old 
Bore witness to the inscrutable 
Transcendence of the soul. 

E. E. Speight. 
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EGYPT’S FUTURE : ITS EFFECT UPON INDIA AND OTHER EASTERN 
UNITS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I WISH that our politicians who belaud 
themselves for the concessions they were 
able to get out of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Government of India Bill could 
have been present on November 4th in the 
House of Lords during the Egyptian debate. 
They then would have been able to form 
some idea of the infinite harm they did to 
India through their inability to agree among 
themselves and make a common demand in 
the name of our people. They would further 
have realised how the effects of their futility 
extend far beyond the confines of our poor, 
unfortunate country. 

Quite fresh from his labours as Chairman 
of the Joint Select Commitee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, (later Act ) the Earl of 
Selborne told his compeers that while he had 
no personal knowledge of India, he was pro¬ 
foundly convinced that what the British do in 
Egypt “is going to have immense consequences 
in India.” For that reason the British “res¬ 
ponsibilities are involved to a degree that it 
would be scarcely possible to exaggerate.” 

Almost equally fresh from his labours on 
the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, Lord Sydenham confided 
to the Lords that the rumours which have been 
circulated regarding the scope of the Egyptian 
reforms have “done great harm in India 
because they have given rise to impossible 
demands.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who in the 
recent debate on “the case of General Dyer ” 
put more vigour into his championship of 
Dyerism than any other peer, was more 
explicit than either Lord Selborne or Lord 
Sydenham. He reminded them that whatever 
they sow in Egypt they will have to reap in 
India.” In elaborating that statement he 
added: 

“All you do there, every principle you accept, every 
concession, you make, even if the concession is of it¬ 
self defensible, must be considered in reference to its 
effect elsewhere. For you will most emphatically had 
a demand for similianty of treatment in other parts 
of your Empire which are held to be analogous. 
Therefore you require to be extremely careful.” 


These statements, boiled down, amount to 
this: We have succeeded in giving India so 
little that if now we give Egypt so much India 
will become discontented. For that reason, 
we must refrain from making any concession to 
Egypt that will send up that demand in India. 

Upon such external considerations the 
Egyptian debate was almost entirely conduct¬ 
ed. Take, for instance, the speech made by 
the Murquis of Salisbury, who let the on¬ 
slaught upon the Government. The consider¬ 
ations which he wished should “govern a 
settlement in Egypt” may thus be summarised: 

“In the first place” Lord Salisbury declared, 
“it is of vital importance that whatever power 
is retained by Great Britain in Egypt should 
be real power.” He was terrified at the 
thought that in any settlement in Egypt that 
principle should be reversed, and that Britain, 
should retain the form of power, but not the 
reality. Not for the sake of Britain, mind you, 
but because of “the necessary protection of 
the peasantry,” which seemed to him “some¬ 
thing hardly short of an obligation of honour.” 
What cant! 

In the second place, Lord Salisbury conti¬ 
nued, “because of the relation of Egypt with 
foreign countries,” he felt that no Other Euro¬ 
pean power except Britain ought to be 
predominent in Egypt. ‘Suppose, for instance,” 
a foreign power has reason to complain of 
the action of the Egyptian ministers. Evidently 
they will say to the British, “Either you must 
see that we are righted or we shall see that 
we are righted ourselves.” In order to meet 
such a contingency Britain must have “the 
reality of power.” That, he pointed out, 
would be “entirely in keeping with the last 
modern developments of international policy,” 
for “in the Covenant of the League of Nati¬ 
ons, in all protectorates, however liberal they 
may be in other respects, foreign relations 
are always retained in the hands of the protect¬ 
ing power.” 

The third condition urged by the Marquis 
of Salisbury was the position of the Sudan, 
the government of which, he insisted, must 
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be in British hands. ‘ However far the deve¬ 
lopment of self-administrative capacity may 
have gone in Egypt proper,” he declared, “ it 
certainly does not extend to a sufficient expe¬ 
rience to govern a subject people.” That is a 
very difficult task which the British “are 
specially qualified to fulfil, and which” they 
could not “abandon without discredit.” 

If the substantial government of the Sudan 
is to be retained in British hands, the noble 
Lord continued, “very difficult questions will 
arise as to the status of Egypt in respect of 
it.” To-day two flags fly in the Sudan—the 
British and the Egyptian flag—“side by side, 
and, as a matter of law, the two countries 
are on an absolute level in respect to the 
Sudan.” He did not fail to mention, how¬ 
ever, that as “a fact, of course the British 
Government is supreme in Egypt, and there¬ 
fore, the Government ( in both Egypt and 
Sudan ) is entirely in” British hands. That 
arrangement is possible so long as the British 
control, as they do control, the Egyptian 
Government. But “in proportion as the 
control of the British Government, over the 
Egyptian Government is relaxed, the position 
of Egypt as an equal (the italics are mine ) in 
the Sudan becomes more difficult,” especially 
since the “garrisoning of the Sudan is, not 
entirely but largely, by Egyptian troops.” In 
proportion as British control over Egypt is 
lessened, “the employment of Egyptian troops 
with an allegiance to Egypt in the government 
of the Sudan,” which, ex hypothesis according 
to his way of thinking, is to be under the 
British, will be increasingly difficult. 

Then the Marquis of Salisbury came to 
the fourth condition—the military position of 
Great Britain in the Sudan. He emphasised 
the fact that “a special difficulty will arise in 
respect to the supply of fresh water to the 
Canal zone.” Fresh water is brought from the 
Nile, and unless the British control the fresh 
water supply of the garrison, they might be 
placed in a rather difficult position. 

In the Statement that Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston made immediately after the Mar¬ 
quis of Salisbury resumed His seat, he did not 
attempt to say how His Majesty’s Government 
would dispose of the four considerations which 
had been urged. For the most part his speech 
was confined to an attempt to refute the 
charges of secrecy and the “policy of delay, 
of drift, of uncertainty,” which had been made 
against the Cabinet. The only two points 


which he touched upon of any intrinsic inter¬ 
est to Indians were : 

First, speaking with the authority of His 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, and as the leader 
of the House of Lords, Lord Curzon deliberate¬ 
ly acknowledged that while Zaghlul Pasha 
and his associates were not on an official visit 
and while they “did not represent the Egypt¬ 
ian Government,” they nevertheless “were 
influential persons, speaking for large number 
of their countrymen,” with whom it was the 
duty of Lord Milner and his colleagues to 
confer. 

Second, Lord Curzon, with equal delibera¬ 
tion, pointed out that whatever statements 
Lord Milner and his colleagues may have made 
while in Egypt and whatever terms they may 
have offered to the Egyptian Delegation, they 
failed to commit His Majesty’s Government, 
which had arrived at no decision nor had 
authorised any communication. The Egypt¬ 
ian Delegation had also not comitted the 
Egyptian Government by anything they had 
said or done, because they had no authority 
from that Government to represent it and did 
not in fact represent it. “Both sides,” he 
emphatically asserted, “retain an equal measure 
of liberty in the matter.” He added : 

“There is also the discussion, necessarily a com¬ 
plicated and prolonged one, to which the noble Marquis 
( of Salisbury ) referred—namely, the discussion that 
must ensue with the Powers who enjoy capitulary 
rights in Egypt and who will not surrender the privi¬ 
leges they enjoy under the Capitulation without receiv¬ 
ing adequate guarantee in return. That is a stage 
that has to be gone through. When these discussions 
have reached a more advanced stage it is presumable 
that the Sultan of Egypt will depute accredited re¬ 
presentatives to meet His Majesty’s Government and 
proceed with a further solution of these matters. That 
is the position of affairs.” 

The Earl of Cromer, who followed Lord 
Curzon, could not withstand the temptation 
of paying a filial tribute to his father, who is 
called by the British “the Maker of Modern 
Egypt.” And no better method of singing his 
paean of praise could he find than to remind 
the noble Lords of “certain cardinal principles 
of policy that” his “father adopted in Egypt.” 
By those phrases he meant “due and real con¬ 
sideration for the welfare of the felaheen 
— the “native” tiller of the soil—whose pros-^ 
perity is Egypt's prosperity, whose oppression 
has been, and might again be, Egypt’s un¬ 
doing.” It was to the British that, the Egypt¬ 
ian peasants looked foT security, justice, low 
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taxation, and water, the enjoyment of which 
benefits had given them a sense of freedom 
from oppression and afforded financial securi¬ 
ty to the Egyptian community. 

Lord Cromer, therefore asked for an 
assurance from Lord Milner that the lot of 
the felaheen will not be impaired and that 
effective safeguards will be forthcoming 
against a return to former abuses, and that 
the High Commissioner will retain adequate 
powers. 

Lord .Sydenham, who rose immediately 
after Lord Cromer took his seat, merely cros¬ 
sed Lord Salisbury’s t’s and dotted his i’s. 
For instance, Lord Salisbury had declared 
that the creation of the canal zone would not 
suffice, because fresh water is brought from 
the Nile, and unless the British control the 
fresh water supply of the British garrison, 
they might be placed in a rather difficult posi¬ 
tion. Lord Sydenham asserted that “no 
soldier could possibly agree to distribute a 
small British force along the banks of the 
canal dependent...for the whole of its fresh 
water upon the good will of a possibly 
unstable government in Cairo.” In other 
words, Cairo must remain under British con¬ 
trol, in order to safeguard British Imperial 
communications through the Suez Canal. 

The loss of British prestige in the Sudan 
greatly worried Lord Sydenham. If Egypt 
were “to be handed over entirely to a native 
Government based on a democratic principle 
which Egypt had never known,” he said, 
then Britisn “prestige in the Sudan will 
crumble and perhaps disappear altogether.” 
You “cannot ignore prestige,” he emphasis¬ 
ed. It is the thing which counts among 
Oriental peoples. 

Lord Sydenham warned the Lords that 
“abuses and corruption will flourish and 
increase abundantly if there is no strong 
guiding hand in Egypt to protect the felaheen 
whom we have raised to a position of freedom 
and responsibilities unknown in their long 
history of centuries.’' The British cannot 
place Egypt “or India” in a position of inde¬ 
pendence without solid guarantees for the just 
government of the uneducated masses, for 
whose welfare they are directly responsible. 
Self-government in Egypt, the ex-Satrap of 
Bombay declared, must come by gradual and 
well-considered steps ; otherwise the British 
would certainly see in Egypt the state of things 
now arising in India, “though happily they can 


never be so serious in Egypt as they are in 
the much larger country of India.” 

Although Lord Curzon had taken the 
trouble to speak of Zaghlul Pasha and his 
colleagues as “very influential persons,” Lord 
Sydenham could not forbear from belittling 
them and from making out that the Egyptian 
Nationalists were the born enemies of the 
felaheen and that already they were busy 
dividing amongst themselves the spoils of 
office. 

Any effect that this solicitude might have 
had was destroyed by Lord Sydenham's insis¬ 
tence upon championing the foreign financial 
and commercial interests. “Since our autho¬ 
rity prevailed in the country,” he declared, 
“very great British and foreign interests 
have been built up in the belief that that 
authority would remain largely unchanged 

The words italicised by me are in direct 
contradiction to the pledges that the British 
statesmen have been giving Egypt for more 
than a generation. The foreign interests use 
the Capitulations to render themselves im¬ 
mune from Egyptian taxation and conse¬ 
quently the burden is borne by the Egyptian 
masses. Yet Lord Sydenham dares to defend 
the foreign interests and at the same time 
talk cant about the fellahean. 

The only point of any consequence made 
by the Earl of Selborne in the speech that he 
delivered after Lord Sydenham took his seat 
has been dealt with at the beginning of this 
article. 

I pass over the brief speech made by Lord 
Buckmaster, for it merely reinforced Lord 
Curzon’s statement denying that information 
about Egypt had been withheld from Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lord Milner, who made a lengthy speech, 
plunged immediately upon rising into what 
appeared to be detailed narrative of the 
course he and his colleagues had. pursued 
since the appointment of the Mission. I say 
“appeared,” because he gave that account so 
deftly that it revealed little that had not 
already transpired. 

That little, however, was highly reassuring, 
especially in view of the fact that at the*very 
time he said it rumours were flying about that 
the Milner-Zaghlul negotiations had come to 
a deadlock, and that Zaghlul Pasha was on 

* It is interesting to note that a few days after Lord 
Sydenham had thus spoken, the British Empire Pro¬ 
ducer Organisation selected him their president. 
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the point of leaving for France. While taking 
care to tell the House of Lords that the result 
of those “ conversations may or may not be 
the basis of some future agreement between 
the British Government and the Egyptian 
Government,” and that “ it may or inay not 
be that...the Mission shall recommend the 
British Government to enter into some arrange¬ 
ment which might be called a Treaty,” 
his experience had been that “ when we 
came face to face with at any rate some 
of those who have been regarded as the 
most anti-British of the Egyptian leaders, 
undoubtedly we found that there was a 
reat difference of opinion on many points, 
ut we also discovered—or at least, an im¬ 
pression which some of us had had before was 
confirmed—that there was no reason to 
suppose either that Egyptian Nationalists as 
a whole are hostile to Great Britain, or that 
the attainment of their aspirations is neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent with the safeguarding of 
British interests in Egypt or with the safe¬ 
guarding of the reforms which Great Britain 
has been instrumental in introducing into 
t.” 

he “intimate and...friendly conversa¬ 
tions ” he had had with the Egyptians had 
given him a “ more hopeful view than ” he 
had “six months ago, and certainly than” he 
11 had at an earlier period, of the possibility 
of dispelling the clouds of suspicion and 
bitterness which had gathered over the rela¬ 
tions of British and Egyptians, which at one 
time were such good and promising relations.” 
At one time he feared that the British would 
find themselves maintaining their Imperial 
position in Egypt against “ the wishes of the 
Egyptian people and with a constant spirit 
of discontent and revolt on their part against 
what they may regard as an alien foreign yoke.” 
He now believed, however, “ that a course 
of action is possible which will enable ” the 
British “to ensure all that” they “need in 
Egypt, including the maintenance of the order 
and progress of which ” they are themselves 
the authors, without involving themselves “ in 

E ermanent hostility with the Egyptian nation.” 

tis * intimate coviction was that “between 
the honest pro-Egyptian Nationalist and 
British Imperialist statesman there can be a 
good and permanent alliance, and that there 
is no permanent conflict of interests.” 

While Lord Milner did not think that the 
time was ripe to enter into a spirited denun¬ 
ciation of the pleas advanced to keep Egypt 


in leading strings, he did administer a rebuke 
to persons who sought to belittle the im¬ 
portance of the Egyptian leaders with whom 
the Mission had been conversing. He frankly 
confessed that while in Egypt he and his 
colleagues had found that no Egyptian with 
whom they discussed matters in private “was 
willing to come forward and say that he 
could express to ” the Mission “ the views of 
any large section of the Egyptian people.” 
They were universally referred to “Zaghlul 
Pasha and others as being the men to whom ” 
they should look to give them li; a. fair ex¬ 
pression of Egyptian public opinion.” 

This debate in the Lords accentuated 
rather than dispelled the rumour that there is 
conflict in the Cabinet over the terms offered 
by Lord Milner to Zaghlul Pasha. The semi¬ 
official organs have done their best to kill the 
report, but it refuses to die. 

In the meantime, Zaghlul Pasha publicly 
stated that he had every confidence in Lord 
Milner’s ability and that he was not leaving 
London, as he had intimated a day or two 
earlier that he would do. Almost immediately 
afterwards, however, he did depart for Paris 
—and that gave rise to a fresh crop of 
rumours. 

The matters which Lord Milner has now 
to adjust fall into three categories. The 
Egyptian Nationalists demand: 

(1) that Great Britain, while rocognising 
the independence of Egypt, shall acknow¬ 
ledge that the protectorate is at an fend ; 

(2) that the functions of the two high 
British officials in the Ministries of Finance 
and Justice, who are to be retained by Egypt, 
shall be strictly defined and that they shall 
not interfere in any matters beyond their 
special spheres ; and 

(3) that the condominium in regard to the 
Sudan shall be a real one, giving Egypt a 
fair share in the administration of that terri¬ 
tory. 

Zaghlul Pasha is a born diplomat, and has 
conducted his negotiations with the Milner 
Mission with consummate skill. He is, how¬ 
ever, a patriot first and a diplomat afterwards, 
and, therefore, with all his conciliatory atti¬ 
tude, will not compromise on the principle of 
Egyptian independence, which British states¬ 
men have been promising since 1882. 

An attempt is being made in Britain to 
represent the Egyptian demands for the 
amendation of the Milner terms as an extre¬ 
mist move. The Times, in its issue of Novem- 
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her 5 , showed how truly perplexed the British 
are by the Egyptian insistence upon the formal 
abrogation of the protectorate over Egypt. It 
sought to make out that the difficulty had 
arisen over the inability of the Egyptian dele¬ 
gates to grasp the real significance of the word 
“Protectorate”. English, unfortunately, is 
not their mother-tongue, it pointed out, and 
thus English words are apt to acquire in 
their minds “implications strangely alien to 
their familiar, or customary, or legal inter¬ 
pretation in” Britain. If the difficulty is 
one turning upon the “technical implication 
of the word ‘Protectorate’.” The Times ex¬ 
pressed the belief that it may not be so hard 
to overcome as some of the members of the 
Egyptian Delegation may have thought. 

Other newspapers assert that the Arabic 


equivalent of protectorate, officially adopted 
in Egypt, is unhappy and needlessly offends 
Egyptian pride. They ask the authority to 
change that term. 

More than likely by the time this article 
is in print the report of the Milner Mission 
would have been published and probably also 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to speculate about 
the result. 

I may, however, call attention to the 
manner in which Egyptians have followed the 
lead of Zaghlul Pasha and, in spite of all 
inducements, have preserved their solidarity. 
What a contrast compared with the manner 
in which Indians behaved while constitutional 
reforms were in the formative stage. 


VAJRATARA 

By N. K. Bhattasaei, m. a., Curator, Dacca Museum. 


T HE Buddhists regard Adi Buddha 
and Adi PrajnS as the Universal 
Father and Mother. They occupy 
very much the same place in the Buddhist 
Pantheon as Purusha and Prakriti or 
Siva and Sakti do in the Brahmanical 
Pantheon. Five DhySni Buddhas ( i. e., 
Buddhas deep in eternal meditation ) are 
said to have emanated from them. They 
take no part in the affairs of the world 
but each of them has an active counter¬ 
part who by turns uphold the creation 
in successive ages. One of these is the 
Lord Avalokiteswara and his Sakti or 
female counterpart is called TSira. 

The goddess TSr& has five aspects 
according to the colour of her body, 
which may be white, yellow, dark, blue 
or red. Each aspect again, has several 
sub-varieties. The TarS we are going to 
describe is a variety of the Yellow T2Lr&. 

Dr. Foucher, in the second part of 
his Buddhist Iconographie, pages 69 to 
71, gives the invocation and an illus¬ 
tration of this goddess. The illustration 
shows what Foucher calls 4 a portable 

8 


sanctuary’—an oeto-alloy metal lotus with 
eight petals which move up and down 
and thus can close and open the flower. 
This image was found at a place called 
PatharghStci in the Bhagalpur district 



The Naga Girl (one side) ( Enlarged). 
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and is now in the Indian Museum of pied the eight petals round her. The 
Calcutta. Fortunately, the Dacca Museum petals drawn up and a capping crown 
also has been able to secure a similar placed on them would close the lotus 
image from the village of Majb^ri under and range the Mothers round the god- 
the Kotalipara P. S. in the Faridpur dess, thus creating a perfect and a mys- 
district, teriously secret 

Mandala that 
inspired awe 
in the hearts 
of the devotees. 
The cap re¬ 
moved, the pe¬ 
tals s 1 i d e d 
down and the 
goddess was 
revealed in all 
her glory to 
receive the 
homage of the 
worshippers, 
having, as if, 
just closed her 
conference 
with her eight 
attendants. 
The fact that 
the lotus is 
supposed t o 
close in the 
evening and 

The female figure <>n the 8th petal. (Enlarged ). The female figure on the (>th petal open with the 

( Enlarged ). risin g SUn was 

perhaps sym- 

It appears from Touchers book that bolically utilised to close this miniature 
this method of representing Vajra-TSrS sanctuary with the approach of evening 
within a full-blown lotus was adopted and open it with the peep of dawn, 
as a convenient method of representing Vajra- Tara is described to have eight 
her in maintain, i. e., within the magic arms and four faces, each having three 
circle. When in mandala , she is to be eyes and of colour yellow, black, white 
surrounded by the ‘mothers* who appear and red respectively, turning to the 
to be eight in number. Four of them are right. She glows with all the distinctive 
Yoginis called Vajrankusi, VajrapSsi, signs of a young virgin. Enveloped in a 
Vajrashphoti and Vajraghanta. These red aureole, she sits with legs closely 
guard the four doors of the Mandala in crossed inside a full-blown lotus with 
the four quarters. The four corners of her eight attendants ranged round her. 
the Mandala are guarded by four T&r&s In her right hands are the thunderbolt, 
of the Flower, the Lamp, the Incense the arrow, the conch-shell and Varada 
and the Perfume. MudrSL ( gesture of charity ). Her left 

The device of a full-blown lotus with hands hold the blue lotus, the bow, the 
moveable petals was conveniently utilised elephant goad and the noose, 
to represent this magic circle. The god- The image procured from the Faridpur 
dess herself was seated on the pod of district unfortunately was discpvered in 
thjp lotus, while the eight Mothers occu- a rather mutilated condition. The main 
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image of Vajra-Tar5 is broken away With the right leg raised and standing on 
and lost and a pair of feet placed on the the bent left leg, they are dancing franti- 
podofthe lotus in a graceful tiptoe atti- cally with a curious expression of awe and 
lude are the only remains to show where ecstatic amazement in their faces and roll- 
she sat. Three of the eight petals are ing eves. Both of them wear the five-leaved 
gone and of the remaining numbers 1, 3, crown and a flowing scarf, and both have a 
(), 7, and 8,—-only petals Nos. band 8 long garland coming down to their knees 
have the attendant goddess on the inside and made of what appear to be skulls, 
of them. The capping crown is also Both have the skull-cup in their left hands, 
gone. but No. G has a knife or chopper in her 

The position of the attendant goddesses right hand pointed upwards and No. 8 has 
on the eight petals should be as arranged a sounding kettle-drum. These hardly 
in the diagram on the next page. answer to the Taras of Lamp and Perfume. 

No. 8 with the kettle-drum may be identi- 



Vajra Tara from Kotftliparft, at Faridpur. 

( front view ). 

By this arrangement, petals Nos. 6 and 8 
ought to be occupied by the Taras of Lamp 
and Perfume. In this image, however, they 
are occupied by two dancing female figures. 


Vajra-Tara ( back view). 

fied as Vajrashphoti, i. e., one making 
sounds like thunder-claps. But the other 
with the chopper in her right hand looks 
like a representation of Ekajata or Kuru- 
kulla and seems to be out of place here. 
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The image of Vajra- I'gra in the Indian Museum found at Patharghgt*. 



The graceful pair of feet of the Vajra- 
llr * that remain on the pod of the lotus, 


show that the goddess did not sit in her 
place with legs crossed, as provided in the 
Sadhana, but with both the legs pendant, 
as one would sit on a stool. 

Below the moveable eight petals- are 
represented eight other fixed petals, which 

c c * ii r 
) 3 5Jr 

1 He figures on the petals of the lotus-seat of Vajra-tarA* 
again have eight smaller petals inter¬ 
spersed, one between each pair. The flower 
itself rises from a thick stem and two young 
double Nftga girls,—their bodies bifurcating 
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from a single upturned tail,—are represented 
supporting gracefully the fixed petals of 
the lotus. 

The brim of the bell-shaped base is deco¬ 
rated by a series of connected pellets, 43 
in number^ Higher up, .a circle of foliage in 
bold relief decorates the base. It twists 
into 11 circular folds, six of which are occu¬ 
pied by a goose, a monkey, an elephant, a 
deer, a hare and a lion respectively. The 
rest of the folds contain lotuses in various 
stages of blooming. 

The whole thing is a delightfully pleasing 
work of art and must have been a pretty 
piece when entire. The attendant goddess¬ 
es and the double Naga girls, though bare¬ 
ly more than an inch and a half in length 
are finished with consummate ability. 

Fortunately, the image can be dated 
with some amount of certainty. The 


moveable petals and the bigger of the fixed 
petals are numbered with figures from 1 to 
8. There are slight differences in the shape 
of the lower and the higher row of figures, 
the most remarkable being the differences 
in the shape of 1. On the moveable petal 
I is a concave stroke like this ), which 
appears to be the correct shape. But on 
the fixed petal below, a convex stroke like ( 
represents 1. The remaining four figures of 
the upper row agree in the main with 
those of the lower row. Paleographical 
considerations show that 9th-llth century 
A. D. was the period when these figures 
had the shapes we find inscribed on the 
petals. 

When the petals of the lotus are drawn 
up, the top reaches a height of seven inches 
from the ground. 


THE REAL INCIDENCE OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 


N OW tha L the Government enquiring in¬ 
to the recommendations of the Esher 
Committee an army organisation in 
India, it is imperatively necessary that 
the public should be fully acquainted with 
the real incidence of military expenditure 
even without the great increase now fore¬ 
shadowed. The need for these is all the 
greater because it has been the practice of 
the Government to present the Financial 
Statement in a misleading make, which, 
apart from other advantages from their 
standpoint, give the public a milder view 
of the military budget. Students of Indian 
Finance are no doubt aware of the persis¬ 
tent struggle waged by the late Mr. Gokhale 
against that misleading presentations of 
figures. He had a partial success but only 
a partial one. 

To be more explicit, the Government 
of India is accustomed to showing a larger 
revenue than a strict financier would put 
it at. Thus several heads appear both 
under “Income” and “Expenditure”. For 
instance, under “Posts and Telegraphs” 
there is an income of five millions and 
expenditure of four. The net revenue to 
the State is only one million sterling. 


Again under “Railwa}s”, the income is 
shown to be 25 millions and the expendi¬ 
ture fourteen, giving a net revenue of 
eleven. Since the Government of India 
have the.se commercial departments which, 
in the usual course of events, are bound 
to have a larger turn over every year, the 
bureaucrat, by this method of manipulating 
figures, can show a growing revenue, 
which his apologist will immediately ad¬ 
vertise as the most undisputable evidence 
of the growing prosperity of India. 

More important still, if the net figures 
should be shown in the budget, the real 
nature of British Rule in India becomes 
quite evident. I give below the figures for 
1918-19 as shown in the official statement 
and as they should be shown. 


Principal Heads of 

In Millions 
Revenues 

Sterling 

Expenditure* 

Revenue 

.. 69*7 

11*6 

Interest 

4-0 

7*7 

Post and Telegraph 

. 5-3 

4*1 

Mint 

. 1*7 

•2 

Civil Depts. 

. 20 

24-4 

Miscellaneous 

. 5*7 

6*1 

Railways 

. 25*3 

14*1 

Irrigation 

. 5*4 

3*9 
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Public Works ... ’3 5*f> 

Military ... 1*7 45*7 

Famine Relief ... 1‘9 


121*1 124*3 


Add Deficit for the 

year 3*2 


Total ... 124*3 124*3 


The net figures are : 


Revenue 

Principal Heads of Revenue 

Post and Telegraph 

Mint 

Railways 

Irrigation 


Add Deficit 


£58*1 millions. 
1*2 
1*5 


73*5 

3*2 


Total ... 77*7 


Expenditure: 


Military 


... £44'0 millions. 

Civil Depts. 


... 22-4 „ 

Public Works 


5'3 

Interest 

... 

... 3-7 

Miscellaneous 

... 

•4 „ 

Famine Relief 

... 

... 10 „ 


Total 

... 70S „ 


Out of a total Revenue of seventy- 
three millions, forty-four are consumed by 
military expenditure and half of it by the 
Civil Department. 

In fairness to the bureaucrat it must 
be stated, about two millions are spent 
on education and a smaller amount on 
sanitation. Is not the nature of British 
Rule in India quite evident from this ? 

Let us now see what is the real inci¬ 


dence of military expenditure. The budget 
shows £44 millions. Add to it the in¬ 
terest of six millions on the war gift of 
£100 millions. Thus out of less than 
74 millions the military burden now 
amounts to £50 millions, more than two- 
thirds or 66 p. c. One wonders whether 
any country in the world can show a 
more wasteful or unnatural record. 

I am aware that in some European 
countries today, the incidence of military 
expenditure is no doubt large but it is only 
a passing phase due to the war. The large 
armies of occupation consume much of the 
money. But in Lidia the figures quoted 
above pertain to the normal budget. It 
is doubtful whether the bureaucracy if 
left to itself will ever bring it down to 
even £40 millions. In all probability, the 
Esher report recommendations will raise 
it to £55 or 60 millions. Even if that 
catastrophe were not to happen, the vast 
bulk of the revenue will be devoured 
by the military for some years to come. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that this vast waste is due to the 
policy of making India pay for Britain's 
Imperial needs in the Far East. The crea¬ 
tion of a National militia followed by 
a drastic reduction of foreign officers will 
bring down expenditure by several millions, 
and unless that is done, India is bound to 
remain the permanent home of ignorance, 
disease and starvation. Progress, if there 
should be any, is bound to be extremely 
slow ; and the poverty and ignorance of 
the maSvSes will form an excellent hunting 
ground to the foreign exploiter. 

M. SUBRAYA KAMATH. 


THE ONE SONG 
To Dr. Robin dranatii Taooke. 


Every thing on earth has its song and lives 
by singing it all day long, the song of its life. 
The man and the cow he drives along 
and the road and the flowers by its side, 

The clouds in the sky and the stones on the road 
and the mountains far away. 

And all their songs are part of One Song, 
which gives its meaning to every one, 

And there is One Singer who sings in all tilings, 
though men know him not, nor liis Song. 


They have given names to all things, without 
sense, for a thing’s true Name is its song, 
Which he only knows who has heard the One Song 
in the silent depth of his soul. 

The man who has heard the One Song is changed 
and his world is another world, 

For he knows his own song as a note in the Song, 
that fills the Universe. 

The Singer God. Creation the Song: 

God’s true Name which none may pronounce. 

Rotterdam. J. J. Von Der Leeuw, 
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INDIA AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
By Frederick Grubb, 

Secretary of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. 


I T is not for me, as a Temperance reformer, 
to decide whether, on general grounds, 
what is known as non-co-operation is 
right or wrong, practicable or impracticable. 
Neither is there any need for me on this 
occasion to discuss the merits or demerits of 
the Government of India Act from a practical 
standpoint. The main object of this article 
is to show that under any reasonable system of 
Self-Government India will deal with the 
liquor traffic in a drastic fashion and that 
even with the limitations at present imposed 
upon her natural development she may be 
expected to make steady progress towards the 
goal of National Prohibition. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, the 
Government of India Act must materially 
affect the future of the Indian Temperance 
movement. Henceforward the control of 
Excise policy and administration, involving 
every aspect of Temperance reform, will be 
vested in the elected representatives of the 
people and ministers responsible to them in 
the Legislative Councils. Very much less 
than this would have been conceded if the 
Government of India had carried their recom¬ 
mendations. It was the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament which affirmed the 
principle that resolutions passed by the 
Councils should be binding upon the provin¬ 
cial administrations in regard to all trans¬ 
ferred subjects, Excise being one of them. 
The conditions of transfer are not wholly 
satisfactory, but the remaining limitations on 
the powers of the Councils will be largely 
neutralized if members and ministers will take 
a bold and enlightened line on this matter. 

The Demand for Prohibition. 

Recent declarations of representative 
bodies in India clearly indicate the growth of 
public opinion in favour of local option and 
ultimate Prohibition. Within the current 
year abundant proof of this has been forth¬ 
coming, not only in what are called Tem¬ 
perance circles, but also from political and 
other reform organizations. Thus the Indian 


Industrial Conference, and Commercial Con¬ 
gress, under the presidency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, unanimously passed a resolution 
urging that: 

“ In view of the great benefits to trade and indus¬ 
try which have already been secured by the United 
States of America through their prohibition of liquor, 
and in view of the fact that the efficiency and welfare 
of Indian Labour have greatly suffered through the 
liquor traffic, the Government of India should set be¬ 
fore themselves the early adoption of the policy of 
Total Prohibition of the manufacture, import, and sale 
of liquor in the country for intoxicating purposes.” 

As your readers are well aware, the Indian 
National Congress has frequently expressed 
itself in favour of Tempeiance reform. One 
of its most distinguished Presidents, the Hon. 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, occupied 
the chair at the last AUTndia Temperance 
Conference. Whatever their differences on 
other subjects, Nationalist leaders have in¬ 
variably been ardent supporters of this move¬ 
ment. It is the same with the Moderate 
Party. At their last Convention a resolution 
was passed urging the provincial organizations 
to consider, inter alia " reform of excise 
administration with a view to minimise gra¬ 
dually the consumption of liquor and with a 
view to the ultimate introduction of total 
Prohibition/’ There is, in fact, no difference 
of opinion amongst patriotic Indians with 
reference to this matter. It will not be out 
of place to remind your readers of the pro 
nouncements made on behalf of the various 
political parties when the Council elections 
were still impending ( before the non-co-opera¬ 
tion issue had become acute '. 

Here is what the Madras Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee said in their manifesto : 

"The Congress Party stands pledged to a most 
active and advanced policy of temperance reform. 
Total Prohibition will be its aim, and it will seek to 
achieve it by means of permissive legislation vesting 
in the inhabitants of local areas the option to demand 
Prohibition. The party will seek to introduce this 
policy at an early date in selected areas and 
rapidly extend it throughout the province. 

“ The Congress Party is convinced that the raising 
of the very large part of the revenue of the province 
from the drunkenness of the people is neither moral 
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nor necessary in the long run and they believe that the 
loss of revenue from this source which may accrue as a 
consequence of the above policy is bound eventually to 
be made up by the fact that the people, when they are 
free from drunkenness, will be economically more 
prosperous, and therefore better able to bear taxation 
in other froms. Alternative proposals for replacing this 
revenue are available and after full investigation will 
be put forward.’’ 

The Madras Liberal League was not quite 
so emphatic, but the position taken up was 
substantially the same : 

„ M The Madras Liberal League : 

“Land Revenue and Excise.—Land Revenue and 
Excise, which are the staple items of revenue of this 
presidency, will claim the careful attention of the 
party, 

‘AVhile keeping in view the ultimate goal of 
abolition, the promotion of temperance should continue 
to be the immediate object, and the party will be in 
favor of the introduction towards that end of the 
Principle of local option wherever it can be safely in¬ 
troduced without undue hardship or the danger of 
encouraging illicit practices. 

The National Home Rule League had the 
following paragraph in their program : 

“Social Reform.—A bill for the Promotion of 
Temperance, whether by local option or other restrictions 
with a view ultimately of total Prohibition.’’ 

The Congress Democratic Party of 
Bombay and the Deccan ( with which the late 
Mr. Tilak was prominently associated ) pro¬ 
claimed in brief but definite accents that their 
policy was 1 the abolition of Drink.” 

Those who have been chiefly engaged in 
the sphere of social service, are no less con¬ 
vinced of the vital importance of this subject. 
At the last annual session of the National 
Social Conference a resolution was passed 
calling for a vigorous attack on the increasing 
drink evil and urging that the Government 
and private bodies ought “to strive for 
securing its abolition by legislative and other 
measures at an early date.” 

Religious Support. 

There is no need to refer to the attitude 
of Hindus, Mohammedans and Sikhs, as such. 
All the religions of India condemn the use of 
intoxicating liquors. It may not be so well 
known that Christian, sentiment is also 
strongly opposed to intemperance—a fact 
which ought to have some weight with the 
European population when the facilities for 
obtaining imported spirits are ( as we hope ) 
restricted. The last All-India Christian 
Conference demanded “the prohibition of the 
import, manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors and drugs for other than medical 


purposes.” The South Indian Missionary 
Conference, in supporting the same view, did 
so expressly on the ground of its “sympathy 
with the desire of Hindu and Mahommedan 
reformers to make all India dry ; w and the 
Representative Council of Missions in Bengal 
and Assam further recorded the fact that 
an overwhelming majority of Hindus, 
Mohammedans and Indian Christians con¬ 
demn the use of alcohol as a beverage on 
religious, moral and economic grounds. 

The Financial Difficulty. 

Temporary obstacles to the immediate 
realisation of Prohibition may arise from 
the fact that the excise revenue ( which has 
now reached £13,000,000 per annum for the 
whole of India ) is the only substantial 
source of income transferred under the Act 
to the control of Indian Ministers, which 
means that education, sanitation, and other 
public services will be dependent in large 
measure upon its maintenance. But I have 
been assured by representative Indian leaders 
that other sources of revenue can and will 
be found. After all, the suppression or 
restriction of the drink traffic will not 
diminish the taxable capacity of the people 
of India or take any money out of the 
country. On the contrary, such reforms as are 
advocated by the Temperance Party will help 
considerably in preventing waste and in 
increasing the material prosperity of India's 
three hundred millions. 

It is not for me to suggest alternatives to 
the drink revenue. That will be the duty of 
the Finance Ministers of the various Provinces. 

I will only say that in conversation with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Excise of one of the 
Major Provinces ( an Indian), he expressed to 
me the opinion that there were various un¬ 
tapped reservoirs from which ample substi* 
tutes might be obtained, and he specifically 
mentioned a tax on motor cars, an entertain¬ 
ments tax ( cinemas, etc. ), and a tax on 
tobacco. I have no doubt that other channels 
of revenue will be speedily discovered when 
the need arises. Of one thing I am certain 
•—the Indian people will never tolerate the 
permanent endowment of essential public 
services from the proceeds of a destructive 
and degrading traffic. 

Local Option in Ceylon. 

As was recently stated by a prominent 
politician in Madras, the soil of India is well 
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suited to total prohibition, and the bulk of 
the people would co-operate heartily in any 
measures that might tend towards that ideal. 
That a system of direct local option can 
be successfully worked in the midst of 
conditions similar to those prevailing in 
India has been clearly demonstrated in the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon. In that 
country it requires 75 per cent, of the voters 
on the register to vote “no license” before 
the taverns n any district can be closed, 
and various other hindrances have been set up 
by an unwilling bureaucracy- but in spite 
of these difficulties the necessary conditions 
have been fulfilled in many areas, numerous 
shops have been closed, and three important 
districts are now entirely dry. in several 
instances the percentage in fovour of closure 
exceeded 80 per cent, of the voters on the 
list, approaching almost to unanimity 
amongst those actually voting. 

I have given reasons for believing that 
Indian opinion would be equally decisive if 
similar opportunities were afforded for its 
expression. In spite of the growth of the 
drink habit amongst the masses in recent 
years, India continues to be for the most part 
a country of abstainers—a result which is 
due in no small degree to the sustained work 
of the Temperance societies. They are not 
satisfied with the limited reduction of drinking 
facilities brougt about by the officially 
controlled Excise Advisory Commitees, for 
there is no doubt (as I have said ) that under 
any reasonable scheme of local option there 
would be a substantial diminution of the 
existing temptations to drink, culminating in 
total abolition. 

Individual Effort and Self Help. 

The Temperance reformers of India 
have not restricted themselves to political 
activities. They have always recognised 
that the way must be prepared for effective 
legislation, and that the basis of national 
action must be found in the promotion of 
individual abstinence. Hence they have 
consistently sought the co-operation of all 
leaders of public opinion, caste panchayets, 
social service clubs, religious and social 
workers, humanitarians, educationists and, 
above all, of parents, in the task of impressing 
by personal example and precept the 
advantages of a life of total abstinence on the 
community at large and the rising genera¬ 
tion in particular. 

9 


A Medical Pronouncement. 

It may not be out of place in this 
connection to reproduce the important 
medical manifesto which was specially 
prepared a short time ago for circulation 
in India and which had attached to it the 
signatures of 81 leading physicians, surgeons, 
and scientists, including those of 37 well- 
known Indians. This was their declaration :— 

1. Alcohol, cocaine, opium, and intoxicating drugs 
(such as bhang, ganja, and charas) are poisions. 

2. Even a moderate use of these is harmful, 
especially in tropical countries like India. They are of 
no avail permanently to relieve physical and mental 
strain. 

3. Those who confine themselves to non-alcoholic 
drinks and who avoid the use of intoxicating drugs 
are capable of more endurance, and are better able to 
resist infection andd isease. 

4. Alcohol is in many cases injurious to the next 
generation, especially through its favouring influence 
upon venereal disease. 

5. Alcohol aggravates the evils of famine. 

6. Alcohol is useless as a preventive of plague. 

7. Alcohol lowers the resisting power of the body 
against the parasites of marlaria and the microbes of 
tuberculosis. 

8. All that has been said applies with equal force 
to opium and intoxicating drugs. 

9. We therefore appeal to the people of India to 
maintain and extend the practice of total-abstinence as 
enjoined upon them by their religious and social 
obligations. 

Temperance Teaching in Schools. 

The teaching of Temperance in Indian 
schools has not been made so complete 
and systematic as is desirable. Limited 
references to the subject have been intro¬ 
duced in some of the vernacular readers, 
but these fall short of the standard suggested 
in the syllabus of Temperance Teaching 
issued by the Board of Education in England. 
Further action in this matter must be taken 
in India, and the necesaary lessons should 
be prepared by Indians, who have the best 
knowledge of the conditions in their own 
country. The experience of the United 
States of America has shown that the inclu¬ 
sion of Temperance facts in the regular text 
books on physiology and hygiene is to be 
preferred to the separate preparation of 
text books on Temperance alone •, but what 
has to be insisted upon is that the teaching 
of this subject should become a recognised 
part of the regular instruction on public 
health. The Medical pronouncement quoted 
above ought to be of some service in the 
accomplishment of this purpose. 
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An Emancipated India. 

Summing up the position generally, 
Temperance reformers have good cause to 
be thankful for the progress achieved and to 
go forward in the confident assurance that 
the people of India are about to enter upon 
a new and greater chapter in their remarkable 
history. Those who have adopted “Non- 
co-operation ,, with the Government as their 
war-cry will no doubt take care to make a 
rigorous application of their policy to the 
whole business of the Excise Department. The 
universal boycott of the liquor shops would 
bring immediate and unmistakable benefit 
to India, The Excise revenue has been 
brought to its present high dangerous level 


by a ^co-operation” which might have been 
withheld to the advantage of all concerned. 
Happily, a new day is breaking, when Indians 
have resolved to be masters in their own 
house. After nearly thirty years’ study of 
Indian problems, and especially of the liquor 
question, I have come to the conclusion that 
an emancipated India may be relied upon to 
make full use of her powers in this respect, 
and I am convinced that in the exercise of 
self-government she will speedily deliver 
herself from a traffic which is alien to her 
genius and ideals, and the continuance of which 
is a standing menace to her moral and mate¬ 
rial well-being. 


PROF. SEELEY ON INDIAN CIVILISATION AND NATIONALITY 


[It will be clear to the reader from one of the 
passages quoted below that more than three 
decades ago Prof. Seeley had an idea of the 
potentiality of “non-co-operation.” Editor, 
M.R.] 

Hinduism as an element of National unity. 

RAIIMANISM remains the creed of the 
enormous majority [of Indians], and it 
has so much real vitality that it has more 

than once resisted formidable attacks.Now 

religion seems to me to be the strongest and 
most important of all the Elements which go 
to constitute nationality ; and this Element 
exists in India. When it is said that India is to be 
compared rather to Europe than to France or 
England, we may remember that Europe, consi¬ 
dered as Christendom, has had and still has a 
certain unity, which would show itself plainly 
and quickly enough if Europe were threatened, 
as more than once it was threatened in the 
middle ages, by a barbarian and heathen enemy. 
It may seem then that in Brahmanism India 
lias a germ, out of which sooner 01 later an 
Indian nationality might spring. And perhaps 
it is so ; but yet we are to observe that in that 
case the nationality ought to have developed 
itself long since. For the Mussalman invasions, 
which have succeded each other through so 
many centuries, have supplied precisely the 
pressure which was most likely to favour 
the development of the germ. Why did 
Brahmanism content itself with holding its 
own against Islam and not rouse and unite 
India against the invader ? It never did so. 
Bralimanical Powers have risen in India. 


A chieftain named Sivaji arose in the middle of 
the seventeenth century and possessing himself 
of one or two hill-forts in the highlands behind 
Bombay, founded the Mahratta power. This 
was a truly Hindu organisation, and as its 
power increased, it fell more and more under 
the control of the Brahmin caste. The decline 
of the Mogul Empire favoured its advance so 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
ramifications of the Marhatta confederacy cover¬ 
ed almost the whole of India. It might appear 
that in this confederacy there lay the nucleus of 
an Indian nationality, that Brahmanism was 
now about to do for the Hindus what has been 
done for so many other races by their religion. 
But nothing of the kind happened. Brahmanism 
did not pass into patriotism. Perhaps its 
facile comprehensiveness, making it in reality 
not religion but a loose compromise between 
several religions, has enfeebled it as a uniting 
principle. At any rate it appears that in the 
Mahratta movement there never was anything 
elevated or patriotic, but that it continued from 
first to last to be an organisation of plunder.”— 
The expansion of England by Professor J. R. 
Seely. London, Macmillan and Co., 1885. 
Course II, Lecture iv. 

The Reeigious Divisions of India. 

“.What is said of the passive habits of 

the native population applies only to the 
Hindus. The Mussalmans nave in great part 
different habits and different traditions. They 
do not look back upon centuries of subjection, 
but upon a period not so long past when they 
were a ruling race. Secondly we are to remem- 
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ber that, much as unity may be wanting, one 
kind of unity, that of religion, is not wanting. 
There is the powerful and active unity of 
Islam ; there is the less active but still real 

unity of Brahmanism.Great religious 

movements then seem less improbable than a 
nationality-movement. On the other hand 
the religious forces, if they are livelier, 
neutralise each other more directly. Islam 
and Hinduism confront each other, the one 
stronger in faith, the other in numbers and create 
a sort of equilibrium...we are to remember that, 
as Islam is the crudest expression of Semitic 
religion, Brahmanism on the other hand is an 
expression of Aryan thought. Now among the 
religions of the world Christianity stands out 
as the product of the fusion of Semitic with 
Aryan ideas. It may be said that India and 
Europe in respect of religion have both the 
same elements, but in India the elements have 
not blended, while in Europe, they have united 
in Christianity. Judaism and classical Paganism 
were in Europe at the beginning of our era 
what Mohammedanism and Brahmanism are 
now in India ; but in India the elements have 
remained separate, and have only made occa¬ 
sional efforts to unite, as in the Sikh religion 
and the religion of Akbar. In Europe a great 
fusion took place by means of the Christian 
church, which fusion has tliroughtout modern 
history been growing more and more complete.” 
—Ibid, Course II, lecture vii. 

The Arrested Development of India. 

“.We find in India three stages of civilisa¬ 

tion, first that of the hill-tribes, which is barba¬ 
rism, then that which is perhaps sufficiently 
described as the Mussulman stage, and thirdly 
the arrested and half-crushed civilisation of a 
gifted race, but a race which lias from the be¬ 
ginning been in a remarkable manner isolated 
from the ruling and progressive civilisation of 
the world. Whatever this race achieved it 
achieved a long time ago. Its great epic poems, 
which some would compare to the greatest 
poems of the West, are ancient, though perhaps 
much less ancient than has been thought, so too 
its systems of philosophy, its scientific grammar. 
The country has achieved nothing in modern 
times. It may be compared to Europe, as 
Europe would have been if after the eruption of 
barbarians and the fall of ancient civilisation 
it had witnessed no revival, and had not been 
«able to protect itself against the Tartar 
invasions of the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
Eet us suppose Europe to have vegetated up to 
the present time in the condition in which the 
tenth century saw it, exposed to periodical 
invasions from Asia, wanting in strongly 
marked nations and vigorous states, its langu¬ 
ages mere vernaculars not used for the purposes 
of literature, all its wisdom enshrined in a dead 
language and doled out to the people by an 
imperious priesthood, all its wisdom too many 


centuries old, sacred texts of Aristotle, the 
Vulgate, and the Fathers, to which nothing 
could be added but in the way of commentary. 
Such seems to be the condition of the Aryans 
of India, a condition which has no resemblance 
whatever to barbarism, but resembles strikingly 
the medieval phase of the civilisation of the 
West.”—Ibid, course II, lecture V. 

Modern vs. Medieval Civilisation. 

“The dominion of Rome over the Western 
races was the empire of civilisation over barba¬ 
rism. Among Gauls and Iberians Rome stood 
as a beacon-light ; they acknowledged its 
brightness, and felt grateful for the illumina¬ 
tion they received from it. The dominion of 
England in India is rather the empire of the 
modern world over the medieval. The light 
we bring is not the less real, but it is pro¬ 
bably less attractive and received with less 
gratitude. It is not a glorious light shining in 
darkness, but a somewhat cold day-light intro¬ 
duced into the midst of a warm gorgeous twi¬ 
light. Many travellers have said that the 
learned Hindu, even when he acknowledges our 
power and makes use of our railways, is so far 
from regarding us with reverence that he very 
sincerely despises us. This is only natural. We 
are not cleverer than the Hindu; our minds are 
not richer or larger than his. We cannot as¬ 
tonish him, as we astonish the barbarian, by 
putting before him ideas that he never dreamed 
of. lie can match from his poetry our sublimest 
thoughts ; even our science perhaps has few 
conceptions that are altogether novel to him. 
Our boast is not that we have more ideas or 
more brilliant ideas, but that our ideas are 
better tested and sounder. The greatness of 
modern, as compared with medieval or ancient, 
civilisation is that it possesses a larger stock of 
demonstrated truth, and therefore infinitely mora 
of practical power. But the poetic or mystic 
philosopher is by no means disposed to regard 
demonstrated truth with reverence, he is rather 
apt to call it shallow, and to sneer at its prac¬ 
tical triumph, while he revels for his part in 
reverie and the luxury of unbounded specula¬ 
tion.”—Ibid, Course II, lecture V. 

English Public Opinion and Indian 
Government. 

“.public opinion does not know what to 

make of it, but looks with flank indignation 
and despair upon a Government which seems 
utterly un-English, which is bureaucratic and in 
the hands of a ruling race, which rests mainly 
on military force, which raises its revenue, not 
in the European fashion, but by monopolies of 
salt and opium and by taking the place of a 
universal land-lord, and in a hundred other ways 
departs from the traditions of England.” The 
Expansion of England : by J. R. Seeley, professor 
of history in the University of Cambridge, 
London, Macmillan and Co. 1885. pages 190—1. 
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The Indian’s Capacity for Self-government. 

“India then is of all countries that which is 
least capable of evolving out of itself a stable 
Government. And it is to be feared that our rule 
may have diminished what little power of this 
sort it may have originally possessed. For our 
supremacy has necessarily depressed those classes 
which had anything of the talent or habit of 
self-government.” Ibid, p. 190. 

The Conquest of India. 

“Our European wars involved us in a debt 
that we have never been able to pay. But our 
Indian wars have not swelled the National debt 

.if once it is admitted that the sepoys always 

outnumbered the English, and .that they kept 
pace with the English in efiieiency as soldiers, 
the whole theory that attributes our successes to 
an immeasurable natural superiority in valour 
falls to the ground...It follows that, though no 
doubt there was a difference, it was not so much 
a difference of race as a difference of discipline, of 
military science, and also no doubt in many 

cases a difference in leadership.India can 

hardly be said to have been conquered at all by 

foreigners ; she has rather conquered herself.. 

As to the finances of all these wars, it falls under 
the general principle which applies to all wars of 

conquest. Conquest pays its own expenses. 

the conquest of India was made, as a matter of 

course, at the expense of India.the expression 

‘conquest’, as applied to the acquisition of 
sovereignty by the East India Company in India 
is not merely loose but thoroughly misleading... 
This then was the talisman which the Company 
ossessed, and which enabled it not merely to 
old its own among the powers of India but to 
surpass them,—not some incommunicable 

physical or moral superiority, as we love to 
imagine—but a superior discipline and military 
system, which could be communicated to the 
natives of India.” Ibid, Course II, Lecture III. 

Has India Gained ? 

“We are not disposed to be proud of the 
succession of the Great Mogul. We doubt 
whether with all the merits of our administration 
the subjects of it are happy. We may even doubt 
whether our rule is preparing them for a happier 
condition, whether it may not be sinking them 
lower in misery, and we have our misgivings 
that perhaps a genuine Asiatic government, and 
still more a. national government springing up 
out of the Hindoo population itself, might in the 
long run be more beneficial because more 
congenial, though perhaps less civilised, than 
such a foreign unsympathetic government as our 
own.” Ibid, p. 237. 

Our western civilization is perhaps not ab¬ 
solutely the glorious thing we like to imagine 
it Those who watch India most impartially see 
that a vast transformation goes on there, but 
sometimes it produces a painful impression on 
them *, they see much destroyed, bad things and 


good things together; sometimes they doubt 
whether they see many good things called into 
existences.” Ibid, p. 305. 

“Have we really so much power over the 

march of events as we suppose ?.The lapse of 

time and the force of life, ‘which working strong¬ 
ly binds’,limit our freedom more than we know, 
and even when we are not conscious of it 
at all.” Ibid, p. 306. 

Nationality and Repression. 

“Who docs not know the extreme difficulty of 
repressing the disaffection of a conquered popula¬ 
tion.’ Over and over again it has been found 
impossible, even where the superiority both in 
the number and efficiency of troops has been 
decidedly on the side of the conquerors......For 

the instinct of nationality or of separate religion 
more than supplies the place of valour or of 
discipline, being diffused through the whole 
population and not confined to the fighting 
part of it.There is then no Indian nationa¬ 

lity, though there are some germs out of which 
we can conceive an Indian nationality develop¬ 
ing itself. It is this fact, and not some enor¬ 
mous superiority on the part of the English race, 
that makes our Empire in India possible. If 
there could arise iu India a nationality-move¬ 
ment similar to that which we witnessed in 
Italy, the English Power could not even make 
the resistance that was made in Italy by 
Austria, but must succumb at once. For what 
means can England have, which is not even a 
military state, of resisting the rebellion of two 
hundred and fifty millions of subjects ? Do you 
say as we conquered them before, we could 
conquer them again ? But I explained that we 
did not conquer them. I showed you that of the 
army which won our victories fourfifths consis¬ 
ted of native troops. That we were able to hire 
these native troops for service in India, was 
due to the fact that the feeling of nationality 
had no existence there. Now it the feeling of a 
common nationality began to exist there only 
feebly, if, without inspiring any active desire 
to drive out the foreigner, it only created a 
notion that it was shameful to assist him in 
maintaining his dominion, from that day almost 
our Empire would cease to exist. For of the 
army by which it is garrisoned two-thirds 
consist of native soldiers. Imagine what an 
easy task the Italian patriots would have had 
before them, if the Austrian Government which 
they desired to expel had depended not upon 
Austrian but upon Italian soldiers ! Let 
us suppose—not even that the native army 
mutinied—but simply that a native army could 
not any longer be levied. In a moment the im¬ 
possibility of holding India would become mani¬ 
fest to us. For it is a condition of our Indian 
Empire that it should be held without any 
great effort. As it was acquired without much 
effort on the part of the English state, it must 
be retained in the same way. We are not pre- 
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pared to bury millions upon millions or army 
upon army in defending our acquisition. The 
moment India began really to show herself 
what we so idly imagine her to be a conquered 
nation, that moment we should recognise per¬ 
force the impossibility of retaining her. 

“.it is a mere European prejudice to assume 

that since we do not rule by the will of the 
people of India, we must needs rule against 
their will. The love of independence presupposes 
political consciousness. Where this is wanting, 
a foreign Government will be regarded passively, 
and such a Government may continue for a long 
time and prosper without exerting any extra¬ 
ordinary skill. Such a passive feeling towards 
Government becomes inveterate in a country 
that has been frequently conquered. Govern¬ 
ments most oppressive have often continued for 
centuries, and that though they had no means 
of resistingVebellion if it should arise, simply 
because it did not enter into the habits of the 
people to rebel, because they were accustomed 
to obedience. Read the history of the Russian 
Czars in the sixteenth century. Why did a great 
population submit to the furious caprices of Ivan 
the Terrible ? The answer is plain. They had 
been trampled under foot for two centnries by 
the Tartars, and during that period they had 
acquired the habit of passive submission. 

“Now ought we to expect the population of 
India to be m a similar condition of feeling ? 
Of liberty, popular institutions, there exists 
scarcely a trace in the whole extent of Indian 
history or tradition. The Italians had the 
Roman Replubic behind them, and it was by 
reading Livy to the people that Rienzi roused 
them to rebellion. No Indian demagogue could 
find any thing similiar and read to the people. 
And for seven hundred years when the English 
arrived, they had been governed not only by 
despots but by foreign despots. It would be 
marvellous indeed if in such a country the feeling 
could have sprung up that Government exists for 
and depends on the people, if a habit of criticising 
Government, of meditating its overthrow, or of 
organising opposition against it, could have 
sprung up.—Nations have, as it were’ very stiff 
joints. They do not easily learn a new kind of 
movement, they do what their fathers did, 
even when they fancy themselves most original. 

....Now by this rule we should expect to find 
the Indian population silently submitting to 
whatever Government had the possession of 
power, even though it were foreign, as our 
Government is, ana even though it were savage¬ 
ly oppressive which we think our government 
is not. 

“Our Government of India would be a miracle 
on two conditions. First, if the Hindus had 
been accustomed to be ruled only by their own 
countrymen, and were familiar with the idea 
of resisting authority. This is not the case of 
the Hindus, and accordingly they submit, as 
throughout history vast populations have been 


in the habit of submitting to governments 
which they could easily overthrow, as the 
Chinese at the present day submit to a Tartar 
domination, as the Hindus themselves submitted 
to a Mogul domination before the English 
came. Indeed this example of the Moguls is 
well adapted to show that our ascendancy over 
the Hindus is no proof of any supernatural 
statesmanship in us. For one cannot read the 
Mogul history without being struck with the 
very same fact which surprises us in the history 
of the English rule, viz., that the Moguls too 
conquered almost without apparent means. 
Babar, the founder of the empire, did not come 
with a mighty nation at his back, or leaning 
on the organisation of some powerful state.... 

“Secondly our rule would be wonderful if the 
two hundred million Hindus hate the habit of 
thinking all together, like a single nation. If 
not, there is nothing wonderful in it. A mere 
mass of individuals, unconnected with each 
other by any common feelings or interests, is 
easily subjected, because tliay may be induced 
to act against each other. Now I have pointed 
out how weak are the bonds which unites the 
Hindus. If you wish to see how this want of 
internal union has operated in favour of our 
rule, you have only to read the history of the 
great Mutiny. It may have occured to you 
when I said that a mutiny^ or even less than a 
mutiny on the part of our native troops would 
be instantly fatal to our Empire, that just such 
a mutiny actually happened in 1857, and yet 
that our Empire still flourishes. But you are to 
observe that I spoke of a mutiny caused by a 
nationality-movement spreading among the 
people and at last gaining the army. The 
mutiny of 1857 was not of this kind. It began 
in the army and was regarded passively by the 
people; it was provoked by definite military 
grievances, and not by any disaffection caused 
by the feeling of nationality against our Govern¬ 
ment as foreign. But now let us ask : in what 
way was this Mutiny, when once it had broken 
out, put down ?. 

“You see, the Mutiny was in a great measure 
put down by turning the races of India against 
each other. So long as this can be done, and so 
long as the population have not formed the habit 
of criticising their Government, whatever it be, 
or of rebelling against it, the Government of 
India from England is possible, and there is 
nothing miraculous about it. But, as I said, if 
this state of things should alter, if by any 
process the population should be welded into 
a single nationality, if our relation to it 
should come to resemble even distantly the 
relation of Austria to Italy, then I do not say 
we ought to begin to fear for our dominion, I 
say we ought to cease at once to hope for it. 
I do not imagine that the danger we have to 

apprehend is that of a popular insurrection.I 

do not find in history that revolutions are 
caused in this way. I find great populations 
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cowering in abject misery for centuries together, 
but they do not rise in rebellion, no, if they 
cannot live they die, and if they can only just 
live, their sensibilities dulled and their very 
wishes crushed out by want. A population that 
rebels is a population that is looking up, that 
has begun to hope and to feel its strength. But 
if such a rising took place, it would be put down 
by the native soldiery, so long as they have not 
learnt to feel themselves brothers to the Hindu 
and foreigners to the Englishman that commands 
them. But on the other hand if this feeling 
ever does spring up, if India does begin to breathe 
as a single national whole—and our rule is 
perhaps doing more than ever was done by 
former Governments to make this possible—then 
no such explosion of despair, even if there were 
cause for it, would be needed. For in that ease 
the feeling would soon gain the native army, 
and on the native army ultimately we depend. 
We could subdue the Mutiny of 18.17, formid¬ 
able as it was, because it spread through only 


a part of the army, because the people did not 
actively sympathise with it, and because it was 
possible to find native Indian races who would 
fight on our side. But the moment a mutiny is 
but threatened, which shall be no mere mutiny, 
but the expression of a universal feeling of 
nationality, at that moment all hope is at an 
end, as all desire ought to be at an end, of 
preserving our Empire. For we arc not really 
conquerors of India, and we cannot rule her as 
conquerors ; if we undertook to do so, it is not 
necessary to enquire whether we could succeed, 
for we should assuredly be revived financially 
by the mere attempt.”—Lecture IV, course II, 
Seeley’s Expansion of England, Macmillan & Co., 
London 1883. 

[Prof. Seeley, or rather Sir J. R. Seeley, was 
the author of two well known books, one on 
Natural Religion and the other named Eccc 
Homo. lie was professor of history at Cam¬ 
bridge, and delivered this series of Lectures to 
his students.] 


TIIE ESHER REPORT 

By Suihiir Kumar Lahiri, formerly Editor of tiie Pitnjabee . 


T HE principal recommendations of the 
Esher Committee involve questions of 
a far-reaching nature. Among these 
questions there are several which are of a 
fundamental character and, therefore, demand 
greater attention than the others. 

The Report of the Esher Committee is based 
on the assumption that it is the duty of India 
to equip and maintain at her own cost an army 
adequate enough to serve the needs of the 
Empire. The standard of equipment required, 
however, is to be laid down by the Imperial 
General Staff in England, the people of India 
having absolutely no voice in the determina¬ 
tion either of this standard or of the military 
policy of the Government of India. “We 
cannot/ 1 the Esher Committee state, “con¬ 
sider the administration of the army in India 
otherwise than as a part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire”. “India,” the Commitee 
add, “has now been admitted into part¬ 
nership with the Empire, and the Indian 
Army has fought, alongside troops from other 
parts of the Empire, in every theatre of war. 
Its responsibilities have thus been greatly 
widened, and it can no longer be regarded 
as a local force, whose sphere of activity is 


limited to India and the surrounding frontier 
territories. It must rather be treated as a 
part of an Imperial army, ready to serve in 
any part of the world.” Again : “ Just as the 
security of India demands the presence of 
British troops, the fresh military obliga¬ 
tions devolving on the Empire as a result of 
the war necessitate the employment overseas 
of considerable numbers of Indian troops.” 

The Esher Committee have thus made 
proposals with a view to laying the founda¬ 
tions of what they describe as “ a sound 
Imperial military system." The policy 
underlying these proposals is in complete 
contravention of the spirit of Section 22 of 
the Government of India Act, 1915. Section 
22 distinctly lays down that except for prevent¬ 
ing or repelling actual invasion of His 
Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues 
of India shall not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defraying the expenses of any military opera¬ 
tion carried on beyond the external frontiers 
of those possessions by His Majesty’s forces 
charged upon those revenues. 

The main purpose of the Indian army 
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has so far been to prevent or repel actual 
invasion and to maintain internal peace. 
But henceforth it is proposed to be used 
for carrying out a policy for which India 
is not responsible and which either has 
been or is likely to be adopted in the 
furtherance of interests in which India has 
no concern. “ We feel bound to assume,” the 
Committee say, “that Western Europe will 
no longer be an armed camp containing 
national armies in a high state of preparation 
for war, and we note that conflicts fraught 
with the gravest consequences to the belli¬ 
gerent nations cannot in future take place 
within a few days or weeks of an order to 
mobilize. We realise, and the evidence of 
Lord Allenby confirms our belief, that the 
war has left Eastern Europe, and what is 
commonly known as the Near and Middle 
East, in a condition of grave unrest, with 
consequences to India, especially as regards 
her military and financial resources, that we 
are unable to ignore.” The Committee re¬ 
commend that the Royal Indian Marine 
should be expanded so as to enable it to 
undertake certain fresh responsibilities, the 
most important of which is the policing of 
the Persian Gulf, a proposal with which, we 
are told, the Government of India are in 
agreement. It is preposterous to suggest that 
India should be called upon to bear burdens 
arising out of Imperial military policy and the 
complications of European diplomacy. 

So long as India is not placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with the Dominions and is 
not able to control her military policy, she is 
not bound to contribute to the maintenance 
of any part of the forces required for Imperial 
purposes. In the Dominions though the 
control of all the expeditionary forces of the 
Empire, naval and military, passes, on the 
outbreak of war, automatically to the Imperial 
War Office and Admiralty, yet in time of 
peace, the raising, equipping and control of 
the Dominion forces remain in the hands of 
their respective Governments, and even in 
war, no compulsory levy of forces, or contri¬ 
bution to the cost of war, is imposed on the 
self-governing dominions by the Imperial 
Government. The military forces of the Domi¬ 
nions are in every case raised and provided 
for by the local Acts passed in virtue of the 
general legislative powers of the Parliament 
in question. A similar policy should be fol¬ 
lowed in respect of India if the responsible 
government that is proposed to be given to 


her is to be a reality, for it follows from the 
grant of responsible government that the 
Imperial Government ceases to be responsible 
for the military defence against internal 
disturbances. India cannot besides be held 
responsible for an external policy which is 
not initiated by her and over which she has 
no control. 

A very important question arises out of 
aforesaid considerations. This question is, 
how should the control of the army be shared 
between the Government of India as it is 
constituted at present and the British Govern¬ 
ment, so long as India does not get full 
responsible government ? The Esher Com¬ 
mittee recognise that the Reforms have in 
view the relaxation of the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Army in India. 
They, however, pretend to believe that 
this condition will be fulfilled by transferr¬ 
ing the control of the Indian army from the 
Secretary of State to the Imperial General 
Staff. “The relations between the India 
Office and the Government of India,” the 
Committee state, “are presumably based 
upon the importance of keeping the con¬ 
trol of Parliament as far as possible intact 
over Indian expenditure. The theory, sound 
in itself in view of the bureaucratic form of 
Government in India, has proved to be illu¬ 
sory in practice. The business of Parliament 
is too great and too complex to enable any 
effective control to be exercised by the House 
of Commons over Indian expenditure. In 
practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one 
bureaucracy over another.” 

What the Esher Committee, in tact, 
propose is that while the Secretary of Sfate 
should, on the one hand be divested of all 
real authority in military matters, the people 
of India, on the other hand, should not have 
any effective voice either in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indian Army or in questions 
of military policy. “We are unable,” 
the Committee state, “to admit any close 
resemblance between the principles which 
are applied to army administration in this 
country (the United Kingdom), governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions and the conditions that obtain in india, 
where the government remains of a bureau¬ 
cratic character with such Parliamentary 
checks as are found to be possible. No ana¬ 
logy exists between the Government of India 
and that of any European country.” The 
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Esher Committee recommend not only that 
the Imperial General Staff in England through 
its Chief should be allowed to exercise a con¬ 
siderable influence on the military policy of 
the Government of India but that the military 
policy of India should virtually be controlled 
by the Imperial General Staff. 

The Esher Committee propose that greater 
latitude should be allowed to the Governor- 
General in Council. But they at the same 
time suggest that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India should have freedom of com¬ 
munication with the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in London and its Officers, 
and that the Commander-in-Chief shall be 
the sole military adviser of the Government 
of India. The Committee lay particular stress 
upon the importance of maintaining constant 
and intimate touch between the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and the Imperial General 
Staff in London. The nature of the control 
with which the Government of India are 
proposed to be invested is explained in the 
following excerpt from the Esher Report : 
“ On the one hand, the Commander-in-Chief 
will look to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff for supreme direction in all 
.questions of Imperial military policy in which 
India is concerned; and, on the other hand, 
the Governor-General will look to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for military advice upon 
questions in which India only is concerned, 
and also upon questions of a wider military 
character with confidence that the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief will be in a position to 
express upon the latter the considered views 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India would ac¬ 
cordingly be able to communicate with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
about the military policy to be adopted 
by India. He would be able to do so without 
regard either to the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, or the Government of India, what 
to say of the reformed legislatures to be 
brought into existence for the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India. 

Amongst the critics of the Esher Com¬ 
mittee’s Report in England the most influen¬ 
tial is the “ Times.” One of the cardinal 
defects of the Committee’s Report, it says, is 
that it seems to aim at destroying responsi¬ 
bility at every stage. “ What are we to think 
of a system,” the journal asks, “ under which 
a General Staff, Imperial or Indian, can force 
into operation an immense new scheme 


without public discussion, without count¬ 
ing the cost, without any reference to 
Parliament, and even without publication 
of the views of the Government of India ?” 
Professor Keith has also raised his voice 
against the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is no wonder that Sir K. G. Gupta, 
who was a member of the Committee, in his 
Minute appended to the Report, remarks that 
the great importance of the momentous de¬ 
claration of the policy made in the announce¬ 
ment of August 1917 has not been sufficiently 
realised. In the covering letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, dated the 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1919, submitting Part I of the Report, 
the Committee observed: “We desire also 
to mention that we have been requested in 
considering our recommendations to avoid, 
if possible, framing them in such a manner as 
may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion 
status ! ” Sir K. G. Gupta was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. 
If he had been, he says, he should have urged 
that their recommendations should not only 
be not inconsistent with Indian automony, 
but that they should be so framed as to help 
India to attain the goal which had been set 
down for her. 

"I should be failing in my’duty to the British 
Government, and unfaithful to my country, if I did 
not take this opportunity to express my conviction 
that we can peacefully attain national unity and 
full rssponsible government only through the sym¬ 
pathetic help and guidance of Great Britain, and 
that it is, therefore, to our advantage to remain so 
long as we can do so with due self-respect, a 
component part of the great British Empire. But 
if we are to achieve this goal of national unity and 
full responsible government it is necessary that the 
British Government should completely change their 
angle of vision in regard to military administration 
in India, and that they should be prepard to share 
the control of the army with the people of the 
country.” 

No less important than the questions re¬ 
ferred to above is the problem of cost. “ In 
submitting our recommendations,” the Esher 
Committee state, “ we have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased 
expenditure. We are aware that the present 
cost of the army in India ( 1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost.” Though the Com¬ 
mittee admit that their proposals will further 
increase the annual cost of the army in India 
and involve heavy initial expenditure, they 
have not been able to form even an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of their cost. Moreover, they 
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have not indicated the source from which the 
money required for carrying out their recom¬ 
mendations will come. The prospects of in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural development and 
of the revival of trade, however, gives them 
hope and they are confident that the revenues 
of India will expand sufficiently to enable their 
projects being carried out. The “Times” takes 
a strong stand against the new proposals 
on the ground that they imply the creation 
of “an inordinate number of high posts.” 
Instead of two “Armies” there are to be four 
“Army Commands,” each under a Commander- 
in-chief in India. Then there are to be no 
fewer than fourteen “districts,” each presum¬ 
ably under an officer of high rank ; and each 
district is to contain a certain number of 
^•brigade commands. “It must be obvious,” 
says the “Times” “that under the new scheme 
there will be far too many highly paid posts. 
If this is ‘reform,’India may well pray to be left 
alone.” 

Indeed, the proposals of the Esher Commit¬ 
tee serve as a powerful argument in favour of 
reducing the defence forces of India. “It is a 
dangerous mistake,” the late Lord Ripon point¬ 
ed out to the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure in 1897, “to suppose that you can 
regard the army in India as an army on which 
you can indent for general imperial purposes.” 
His Lordship warned England against the 
habit of relying upon India as a country from 
which she could draw troops when she pleased. 
If the Indian army was a larger force than India 
required for defending herself, then it ought, 
his Lordship said, to be reduced. 

The International Financial Conference 
that met a short while ago at Brussels made 
certain observations which will be read with 
interest and profit in this connection. In its 
official report the Conference said that the 
statements presented to it showed that on an 
average some 20 per cent of the national 
expenditure was still being devoted to the 
maintenance of armaments and to preparations 
for war. The Conference affirmed with the 
utmost emphasis that the world could not 
afford this expenditure. The Conference 
stated : 

“Only by a frank policy of mutual co-operation 
can the nations hope to regain their old prosperity, 
and to secure that result the whole resources of 
each country must be devoted to strictly productive 
purposes. The Conference accordingly recommends 
most earnestly to the Council of the League of 
Nations the desirability of conferring at once with 
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the several Governments concerned, with a view 
to securing a general and agreed reduction of the 
crushing burden which, on their existing scale, 
armaments still imposed on the impoverished people 
of the world,... sapping their resources and imperil¬ 
ling their recovery from the ravages of war. The 
Conference hopes that the Assembly of the League 
which is about to meet will take energetic action to 
this end/’ 

It should be remembered that India’s 
military expenditure is considerably above. 30 
per cent of her total expenditure. No country 
stands so much in need of funds for carrying 
out urgent projects of internal reform as India 
and every rupee that can be secured needs to 
be utilised for this purpose. This should be 
done not by imposing additional taxes in order 
that a foreign bureaucracy which is already 
very highly paid may be able to enjoy a more 
substantial income and that a larger number 
of such appointments may be thrown open 
for the benefit of people who do not belong to 
this country, but by applying the pruning knife 
to the present overgrown expenditure, civil 
and military. 

One of the ways in which the military ex¬ 
penditure in India may be effectively reduced 
is by substituting, as far a possible, Indian sol¬ 
diers and officers for British soldiers and # 
officers. As Sir K. G. Gupta says in his* 
Minute : 

“The imported article, whether personnel or 
material, must necessarily be more costly than that 
which can be * obtained at home. The British 
soldier roughly costs three times as much as the 
sepoy. The proportion is not so high in the case 
of the officer, but the fact that the British officer 
has to be remunerated adequately tends to raise 
the scale of pay of the Indian officers and thus 
adds largely to the army expenditure, which is already 
high, and the only way of introducing economy 
without impairing efficiency is gradually to increase 
the Indian element in the ranks as well as in supe¬ 
rior positions.“ 

Another matter which demands public 
attention relates to the status and emoluments 
of Indians in the army. In this important 
matter the Esher Committee’s recommend¬ 
ations are most unsatisfactory. It is necessary 
not* only that all invidious distinctions based on 
racial consideration should be abolished in the 
Army but that Indians should be placed on a 
footing of perfect equality with Britishers. 
His Majesty’s Government are definitely 
pledged to a twofold policy, namely that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and of the re¬ 
moval of all distinctions based on race. The 
Esher Committee disregard the policy of equa- 
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lity of treatment laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government by creating new disabilities and 
by setting up distinctions where such do not 
exist. Sir K. G. Gupta has entered an emphatic 
protest against the methods that find favour 
with Committee. He says : 

“On the military side the tendency has been to 
make the grip closer and tighter, so as not only to 
keep the Indians out of all superior positions, but 
also practically to exclude them from the artillery 
and various other services, which form essential 
branches of the army organisation. But now that 
a solemn declaration of policy has been made, such 
a distinction must no longer be observed if that 
declaration is not to remain a dead letter or a 
mere pious wish. Distrust must now give place to 
confidence It is not enough that the civil adminis¬ 
tration should be democratised and placed on a 
representative basis, but Indians should also be 
eligible for positions of trust and responsibility in 
the army. The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Government responsible to the people 
docs not, in itself, make a country autonomous and 
self-governing, nor can it ever become so, as long 
as the administration of the army remains in other 
hands/’ 

The mentality of the members of the Esher 
Committee, with, of course, one exception, is 
exemplified by the attitude of discrimination 
that they adopt in regard to the question of 
increased emoluments in the case of Europeans 
and Indians serving in the army. The most 
extravagant terms are recommended for the 
European soldier and officer in order that 
they may be able to live in ease, comfort and 
contentment. But when the case of the Indian 
soldier comes under the consideration of the 
Committee they are overwhelmed by the 
thought that an increase in the pay of Indian 
soldiers might impose a burden on Indian 
revenues. They are not even ashamed to sug¬ 
gest that “an increase to the pay of the 
sepoy would inevitably result in an increase 
to the pay of other employees of Government, 
such as police and forest subordinates and 
the like, thus imposing a further heavy bur¬ 
den on Indian revenues.” The Committee 
are also anxious to secure “that Indian 


officers with King’s commission should 
receive rather less emoluments in India than 
the British officer.” It is in such ways that 
the Esher Committee propose to carry out the 
policy underlying the Reform Act. 

The Esher Committee dispose of the 
arguments that have been put forward against 
the use of the Indian- army for Imperial 
purposes by uring that a Dominion status 
implies responsibilities as well as privi¬ 
leges. India is asked to maintain a well- 
trained army capable of defending the Empire, 
and the privilege that the Committee are so 
anxious to confer on India appears to be the 
privilege of finding out the means necessary 
for the upkeep of this huge army. The only 
principle of the Reform Act to which the 
Committee find it possible to give their assent 
is one which has been assailed all over the 
country as being opposed to the real spirit of 
self-government, namely, that the British 
Government, and not the people of India, should 
be the sole judge of the time and measures of 
each advance towards full responsible govern 
ment. It is thus that the Esher Committee have 
shown their recognition of the principle of 
self-government. The Committee appear to 
have a very novel idea of what responsible 
government consists in. India is not to be 
allowed to exercise even an iota of control in 
army matters. All that Indians are expected 
to do is to co-operate with those who are anxi¬ 
ous to ruin her by saddling her with an ex¬ 
penditure that it is not possible for India to 
bear with the resources at her command, in 
order that British militarists may be able to 
pursue unchecked their schemes of military 
aggrandisement at India's cost and that 
British youths who find it difficult to secure 
suitable means of livelihood in their own 
country may be provided with easy avenues 
of employment at the expense of the poor 
Indian taxpayer. No effort should be spared 
to secure the rejection of these mischievous 
projects. 


ERRATUM 

The writer of the article, Principles of Book - Darbhangaf and not “Satis C. Guha, m.a. ( Chicago), 
selection in a Library Institute, appearing in our last Librarian, Raj Da^bhanga ,, as misprinted on page 609 
( December, 1920 ) issue of this Review, is “Satis C. of that issue. 
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MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

By Dr. Pramathanatii Banerjea, d.sc., ( London), 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University. 


W ITH the progress of mankind the 
bounds of human knowledge tend 
continually to expand, and the 
lapse of time makes a revision of the 
theories of every science necessary. This 
is specially true of the Social Sciences, for 
they deal .with human affairs which are 
liable to perpetual change. Economics, 
like the other Social Sciences, is a growing 
science, and its principles require to be 
adjusted to the changing conditions. 
There is an intimate relation between 
economic facts and economic ideas, and the 
two react on each other. Economic 
phenomena are often influenced by 
economic ideas, and the economic 
doctrines, to be true, must be responsive 
to developments in the region of facts. 
All through the nineteenth century, there 
was a gradual process of economic 
evolution going on in the world, and in 
the last quarter of the century and the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the 
pace of this evolution was greatly 
accelerated. But the period of the late 
war and that of the recent peace have 
witnessed a wonderfully rapid march of 
events. The economic, as well as the 
political, world has travelled the track of 
centuries during these few years, and it 
would be surprising if the influence of these 
gigantic strides were not felt in the 
domain of economic thought. Indeed, 
many of the old ideas have gone into the 
melting pot, and doctrines which were 
once held as chimerical have been actually 
put into practice. An acquaintance, there¬ 
fore, with the trend of modern economic 
thought is an indispensable necessity for 
every student of Economics and every 
man of the /world. I do not propose 
today to make a historical review of 
economic thought. Nor will the time at 
my disposal allow of my making an 


exhaustive exposition of its present 
position. But I will content myself with 
a few general remarks on some of the 
topics of urgent present-day interest. 

Time was when a more or less narrow 
conception of Economics prevailed. Eco¬ 
nomists were supposed to encourage the 
selfish instinct in man, and “hard, ” 
“hard-hearted, ” and “dismal” were the 
terms applied to the science by eminent 
men of letters. It was also popularly 
believed that the only business of the 
economist was to spin his false and futile 
theories round an imaginary ‘economic 
man’ whose only interest in this world 
was the pursuit of wealth and who was 
not actuated by any other motive or 
passion. This distrust of economists was 
due largely to a misunderstanding. The 
‘economic man’ was an abstraction 
made for the purpose of imparting logical 
clearness and scientific decision to the 
discussion of economic theory, and the 
misconception arose from the fact that 
the abstraction was taken for the reality. 
But the economists of the mid-Victorian 
era were also in part responsible for this 
prejudice against the science, in that they 
failed to make their meaning sufficiently 
clear. This state of things has now com¬ 
pletely changed. The narrow conception of 
Economics has given place to a more healthy 
view and a broader outlook.The attitude 
of the people towards this science has 
also undergone a change, and it is now 
generally recognised that Economics is 
the science which, more than any other, 
can promote the real happiness of human 
beings. Wealth, not in its narrow sense 
of material goods, but in its true sense 
of welfare, is at the present day the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the study of Economics. 

Let us now turn to some of the 
characteristics of modern industry. All 
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writers on Economics agree in regarding 
competition as its chief characteristic. 
The present system is based upon the 
individualistic doctrine that each man 
is the best guardian of his own interests 
and that outside interference is more 
a hindrance than a help. The orthodox 
view is that if every man looked to 
his own advantage regardless of others, 
the total result for society at large 
would be a great gain. But this doctrine 
embodies only a half-truth. It is, no 
doubt, true that competition, in the 
sense of reasonable emulation in good 
work and efficiency, docs increase the 
sum-total of advantage to the com¬ 
munity. But experience has shown that 
competition, unlimited in scope and 
unrestricted by any sort of outside 
authority or influence, is not an unmixed 
good. Under such a system while the 
strong become stronger, the weak are 
crushed. It is often a struggle in which 
no mercy is shown to the helpless. 
Instead of producing harmony it produces 
discord. It sometimes means cut-throat 
conflict between individual and individual 
and between one nation and another. 

Unrestrained individual effort in industry 
has, it may be admitted, resulted in a vast 
increase of productive power ; but it has 
also given rise to many evils, which have 
been the fruitful source of discontent and 
strife. The closing years of the nineteenth 
century, therefore, witnessed a gradual 
reaction against the doctrine of competi¬ 
tion, and the term itself acquired an ill 
repute. It was, perhaps, the intensity of 
popular feeling against the idea that led 
Professor Marshall to substitute for the 
term * ‘competition*' the term “economic 
freedom." But this latter term is hardly 
applicable to the present economic order of 
society, for the essence of economic freedom 
is full opportunity for all in the industrial 
sphere. Even the most ardent supporters 
of the present system will not deny that 
it gives to a comparatively small section 
of the community power to control the 
actions of the great majority of the citizens, 
and in such a condition of things it is 
only by a stretch of imagination that 
equality of opportunity may be said to 


exist. The evils of the competitive system 
have been so serious that they have com¬ 
pelled the State in every civilised country 
to interfere in the interests of the weak 
and pass laws restricting the freedom of 
the strong. And not only have Govern¬ 
ments found it necessary to intervene, but 
various voluntary organisations, such as 
Trusts and Cartels, Consumers' Co¬ 
operative Societies and Artels, Trades 
Unions and Associations of brain workers 
have been ushered into existence to limit 
competition in different spheres of econo¬ 
mic activity and in different ways. 

One of the greatest drawbacks of the 
modern system is to be found in the posi¬ 
tion occupied by labour in industry. 
Human skill has been superseded by me¬ 
chanical devices. The workman of to-day, 
unlike his predecessor, the craftsman or 
artisan, is very far removed from the 
product of his labour. Individuality is 
lost in the complexity of mass-production, 
and the labourer feels no pride in his 
handiwork. Labour is always a toil and a 
burden, and is devoid of all interest for him. 
This circumstance tends to degrade the 
labourer both in his own eyes and in those 
of his masters. He loses his higher per¬ 
sonality, and the capitalist regards his 
machine as of greater value than the man 
who works it. He is condemned to a 
lifelong wage-slavery from which escape 
is almost impossible. He is treated as an 
article of commerce, and his price is deter¬ 
mined by a rigid application of the law 
of demand and supply. And the wages 
paid to him are too small to make a decent 
living possible. The distribution of the 
fruits of industry is made on so inequit¬ 
able a basis that “the greatest want is 
found in the midst of the greatest abun¬ 
dance." In a country like England, for 
instance, according to a reliable estimate, 
“the manual wage-earners comprising two- 
thirds of the population obtain for their 
maintenance less than half the community's 
annual net product, while nine-tenths of 
the accumulated wealth belongs to one- 
tenth of the population." 

Such an unnatural state of things can¬ 
not but lead to undesirable consequences. 
The labourer becomes discontented, and, 
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in his despair, takes to class conflict as the 
only remedy for his ills. lie finds in 
the strike a very potent weapon, and uses 
it mercilessly and without any regard for 
the interests of society. He forgets that a 
strike is a destructive contest, in which the 
employee stands, in the long run, to lose 
as much as the employer. Smarting under 
a sense of injustice and humiliation, the 
labourer fails to realise that in so far as a 
strike tends to destroy capital or prevent 
it from coming into existence, the blow is 
aimed not merely at the head of the 
capitalist but at his own. Another danger 
also goes unnoticed, namely, that in some 
of its phases, a strike represents active, 
and not merely passive resistance. Not 
unoften, class conflicts result not only in 
the loss of productive power but also in 
the destruction of natural resources. 

It is true that there is a tendency on 
the part of labour to exaggerate its own 
importance. The claim that the marvel¬ 
lous achievements of modern industry are 
wholly due to labour cannot be substan¬ 
tiated. The secret of this wonderful pro¬ 
gress is really to be found in the applica¬ 
tion of science to industry. Labour, no 
doubt, has contributed to this progress, 
but it must be remembered that the effec¬ 
tiveness of labour has been enormously en¬ 
hanced by invention and organisation. 
Large-scale production, the introduction 
of improved processes, the utilisation of 
steam and electricity, and the wonderful 
facilitation of exchanges, have been made 
possible by the concentration of capital 
and the devotion of the entrepreneur. 
While, therefore, the community should be 
willing to accord to labour its proper 
place in industry, labour on its part should 
not fail to recognise the great services ren¬ 
dered to industry by the capitalist and, in 
a larger measure, by the organiser. 

The harmonious co-operation of the 
various factors of production is now 
urgently needed. It is satisfactory that 
ideas as to the relative values of labour 
and capital are being gradually modified, 
and the importance of the human factor 
in industry is being recognised. Such hy¬ 
potheses of orthodox political economy 
as “industry is limited by capital,” and 


“wages are determined by the ratio be¬ 
tween the amount of capital and number 
of labourers,” are being discarded. The 
belief that higher wages tend to greater 
efficiency is gaining ground. A rapproache- 
ment between labour and capital will vast¬ 
ly increase the productive power of the 
community. But so long as man conti¬ 
nues to be divided against himself, he can¬ 
not hope to make the fullest use of the re¬ 
sources which the bounty of Nature has 
placed at his disposal. 

The present industrial system is often 
described as the dictatorship of the capi¬ 
talist. How far this description is correct, 
we will not discuss at present. But it can¬ 
not be denied that there prevails a sort of 
semi-military organisation in the existing 
economic order. The drawbacks of this 
system have led men to conceive of some 
other systems in which those, who as pro¬ 
ducers spend the greater part of their time 
and strength in an industry, should have 
the right and the responsibility of parti¬ 
cipating in its management. The older 
economists did not foresee this develop¬ 
ment. Walker wrote not very long ago, 

“Mastership is essential to a large and varied 
production. The industrial enterprises of the 
civilised States could not have been brought to 
their present height without mastership, and 
could not be maintained at that height one year 
without it. Whatever may be true of Politics, 
the industry of the world is not tending towards 
democracy, but in the opposite direction.” 

So far as his analysis of the past was 
concerned, Walker was perhaps right, but 
that his view of the future was extremely 
limited and narrow, has been proved by 
the course of modern events. The one out¬ 
standing fact in the modern industrial 
world is that almost all the countries of 
Europe and America are now on the road 
to industrial self-government. As has 
been observed by an eminent economist, 
the labouring classes are, in one way or 
another, 

“reaching out for the means of adjustment of 
economic institution to political ideals. They 
are seeking to gain this end>bothbya large 
degree of control in the direct management of 
industry from within and by the coercion and 
direction of industry through political action. 
The effect of either method is towards industrial 
democracy.” 
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Indeed, ‘government of the people, 
by the people, for the people’ is the ideal 
in industry, as well as in politics, and self- 
determination is the cry of the hour. 

This tendency towards the democratisa- 
tion of industry has manifested itself in 
the various forms of co-operative associa¬ 
tion which have come into existence and 
have achieved varying measures of success. 
The Trade Unions in England and most of 
the other countries of the west have ac¬ 
quired immense strength by the perfectness 
of their organisation. They have helped 
largely to promote the personal freedom of 
the wage-earning populations and to raise 
their standards of comfort. They have 
not, however, been to any great extent 
successful in promoting the economic effi¬ 
ciency of labour, and their methods have 
been, in many instances, destructive rather 
than constructive. The Professional Asso¬ 
ciations of Brain-workers have, on the 
other hand, devoted themselves in a Jarger 
degree to constructive effort. But while 
they have helped to improve the technique 
of the arts with which they arc concerned 
and to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, 
they have not acquired that unity of aim 
and strength of purpose which have 
characterised Trade Unions. Artels and 
Self-governing Workshops are examples of 
attempts to eliminate the autocratic and 
oligarchic elements from industry. But 
these Producers’ Associations have so far 
achieved only a limited measure of success. 
The principle of co-operation has been more 
triumphant in the domains of exchange 
and credit. Consumers’ Associations and 
Co-operative Credit Societies are today 
among the most healthy features of the 
industrial and social organisations of every 
civilised country, and their importance is 
bound to grow with the lapse of time. 
Co-partnership and Profit-sharing have for 
their object the minimisation of the causes 
which produce friction between capital and 
labour and their efforts to bring about some 
sort of harmony between the two factors 
of production are highly commendable. 
Wages Boards with equal representation 
of the employers and the employed are 
also a device to secure the same end. 
Industrial Councils, District Councils and 


Works Committees recommended by the 
Whitley Commission are an improvement 
on the Wages Board system. A similar 
system is now being given a trial in Italy 
and the experiment will be watched with in¬ 
terest by all economists. The principle upon 
which this new arrangement works is the 
formation of a joint Committee of control re¬ 
presenting employers and employees in each 
factory, and the Committee carries out the 
technical and financial management of the 
factory as well as the complete organisa¬ 
tion. The workmen control the wages as 
well as the cost of raw material and the 
selling price of the manufactured article. 
This is a cooperative movement on a far 
larger scale than has hitherto been wit¬ 
nessed. 

These organisations, which are limited 
in scope, and more or less private in 
character, have in the past attempted to 
mitigate the evils of the present industrial 
system. The State has also in almost 
every western country taken various 
measures in the interests of its labouring 
population. The results of these measures, 
if not commensurate with the magnitude 
of the problem, cannot be regarded as 
negligible. Child and female labour have 
been subjected to regulation ; the workers 
have been protected against accidents and 
insured against unemployment ; the hours 
of work have been restricted ; all hind¬ 
rances to free combination or associations 
have been removed ; and the principle of a 
“fair wage” has been accepted and sought 
to be put into practice. Furthermore, in 
order to reduce the inequalities of wealth, 
the most advanced States have adopted 
systems of taxation which seek to lighten 
the burden falling on the poorer classes of 
the people. 

These are no small gains. But there 
are some who do not believe in palliatives, 
compromises, and half measures. Mitiga¬ 
tion is, in their view, likely to prevent 
the adoption of a cure, and nothing short 
of a radical reconstruction of the entire 
economic structure of society will satisfy 
these enthusiasts. Such desires are not 
confined to any particular nation, but are 
observable in all the countries of the west. 
In England, France and the United States, 
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the movement is towards a gradual and 
more or less peaceful evolution of the new 
order. But the political revolutions of the 
past few years has made the adoption of 
evolutionary methods impossible in 
Germany, Hungary and some of newly 
created nationalities of Europe. And the 
revolutionary character of the movement 
has been most marked in Russia where no 
effort has been spared to throw away all 
vestiges of the old economic order. 

These events have been generally influen¬ 
ced by the doctrines whcli have been preach 
ed by economic and political theorists in 
the past. These theorists are usually known 
as Communists, Collectivists or Socialists. 
But their theories appear in various shapes. 
Socialism and Anarchist Communism are 
the most important of the older doctrines. 
Syndicalism is also a fairly familiar ideal, 
while Guild Socialism and Bloshcvism are 
more recent theories. There are many ideas 
to be found common to all these doctrines, 
but there are also some points of difference 
both as regards principles and methods. 
Communistic ideas are as old as Plato, if 
not older still, but it was not until the 
nineteenth century that any definite at¬ 
tempt was made to put them into practice. 
Socialism has many forms. Robert Owen 
in England and Saint-Simon and Fourier in 
France were the pioneers pf idealistic 
socialism. They believed in theories of 
social reconstruction which were more 
or less Utopian in character. But the 
note which they first sounded was taken up 
by others with a more practical turn of 
mind. The father of the modern socialistic 
movement was Karl Marx. It was he 
who not only presented the Socialist doc¬ 
trine in a form acceptable to large masses 
of men but gave a practical shape to the 
idea which has now become almost an 
irresistible force in the world. Marxism 
and Socialism have thus become convertible 
terms. Socialism, in the wider sense, is a 
tendency, but Marxism is not very far 
removed from a revealed dogma. Marx¬ 
ism is both an economic and a political 
movement. In the opinion of Marx, most 
of the phenomena of human society have 
their origin in material conditions and 
these he takes to be embodied in the eco¬ 


nomic systems. Political constitutions, 
laws, religions, philosophies—all these he 
regards as in their broad outlines as 
expressions of the economic regime in the 
society that gives rise to them. Marx and 
his colleague Engels regard the modern 
State as “the means of the exploitation of 
wage labour by capital” and their aim is 
to wrest all capital from the Bourgeoisie, 
and to centralise the instruments of pro¬ 
duction in the hands of “the State, that 
is, the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class.” The main doctrines of Marxism 
arc thus class war, the abolition of pri¬ 
vate property, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ; and its method is violent 
revolution. 

Anarchist Communism is more politi- 
tical than economic in its aims and 
methods. So far as the economic struc¬ 
ture of society is concerned, there is not 
much difference between Socialism and 
Anarchism. But while the Socialist pro¬ 
poses to give immense power to the 
State, the Anarchist insists on the aboli¬ 
tion of the State altogether. Also, while 
the Socialist advocates government by 
majority, the Anarchist holds that the 
common affairs of society should be decided 
by the opinion of all the members com¬ 
posing it. 

Syndicalism is at one with Socialism 
in its aim to do away with the existing 
economic order. But while the Socialist 
advocates State ownership and control of 
property and industry, the Syndicalist, 
like the Anarchist, regards the State as 
the great enemy of the people. Believ¬ 
ing that the lot of the labourers would 
be much worse under State control than 
under private employers, the Syndicalist 
desires to vest the control of industry in 
the labourers themselves working through 
their Unions. The two systems also differ 
in their methods. While the Socialist 
hopes to transform society by political 
action, the Syndicalist believes in indus¬ 
trial action, a general strike being the prin¬ 
cipal part of his programme. 

Guild-Socialism is in reality a develop¬ 
mental the Sydicalist idea. The advocate 
of the National Guilds agrees partly with 
the State Socialist, that is, in his be- 
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lief in conserving the State organisation 
and reserving to it certain functions. 
But he is in substantial agreement with 
the Syndicalist who wants that the 
labourers should be their own masters. 
Mr. S. G. Hobson says, 

“The active principle of the Guild is indus¬ 
trial democracy. Herein it differs from State 
Socialism or Collectivism. In the one case, 
control comes from without and is essentially 
bureaucratic, in the other the Guild manages 
its own affairs, appoints its own officers, 
from the General Manager to the office-boy, 
and deals with other Guilds and with the 
State as a self-contained unit. It rejects State 
Bureaucracy ; but on the other hand, it rejects 
Syndicalism, because it accepts co-manage- 
ment with the State always, however, sub¬ 
ject to the principle of industrial democracy.” 

The Guild Socialist denies to the 
State any final sovereignty, but it consi¬ 
ders it simply as a ‘primus inter pares’ 
among other associations. In the opi¬ 
nion of Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the State is 
to be not merely a repository of purely 
political functions, but also the represen¬ 
tative of the conusmer. The Guild 
Congress is to be the final authority in 
all economic matters and “co-sovereign” 
with the political parliament, and the 
two bodies are to meet occasionally in 
Joint Congresses to consider questions 
which are partly political and partly 
economic in character. The system of 
National Guilds is, indeed, an endeavour 
to effect a compromise between Social¬ 
ism and Syndicalism. So far as they seek 
to abolish the wage system, their object 
is a commendable one, but as for their 
constitution, there can be, to use the 
words of a well-known economist, “no 
limited partnership between the whole 
and the part.” 

A more modest form of the Guild idea 
is to be found in the scheme of a devo¬ 
lution of industrial matters to vocational 
or functional bodies connected with each 
industry or trade, while retaining the 
ultimate sovereignty of the national 
parliament. Regionalism is another alter¬ 
native. It is a form of devolution to 
local bodies, either existing or ad hoc, 
of matters concerning the economy of 
the people of particular local areas. The 
smaller area of the “region” is, in many 


cases, better suited for purposes of econo¬ 
mic organisation than the larger area of 
the State. Municipalisation has also been 
advocated as a suitable method. The 
Municipalities in every civilised country 
have assumed their position as units of 
economic life and have undertaken many 
duties^ of an economic character; and 
any reasonable extension of their activi¬ 
ties is likely to prove beneficial. 

One of the most interesting schemes 
which has recently been put forward is 
the plan of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb 
for a Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain. Mr. and Mrs. Webb want to 
delimit the spheres of governmental acti¬ 
vity by separating the political functions 
of the State from the function of house¬ 
keeping. In their opinion, public business 
consists of two complexes, “each of them 
forming a coherent and inter-dependent 
whole on which the community may, by 
appropriate channels of expression, be en¬ 
abled to formulate a Common Will.” The 
first or political complex comprises the 
relations of the community as a whole 
with other communities and the mainten¬ 
ance of order and individual freedom 
within the community. The other com¬ 
plex is that of the business which is essenti¬ 
ally economic in character and comprises 
within it everything connected with the 
conservation of the resources of the com¬ 
munity, the administration of its indus¬ 
tries and services, the maintenance in 
health of its population, its education, the 
development of literature, science and art, 
and generally the determination for the 
present generation and for the future, of 
the kind of civilisation that the communi¬ 
ty desires to maintain. The respective 
businesses of these two complexes are to 
be under the control of two coequal and 
independent parliaments—a Political and 
a Social Parliament—each with its own 
separate Executive for administering the 
departments proper to its own sphere. The 
Social Parliament is to devise an indust¬ 
rial organisation consisting of three 
principal forms, comprising in the first 
the great industries and services, in the 
second those enterprises which may most 
advantageously be conducted by munici- 
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palities and other local bodies, and in the 
third such industries as coincide approxi¬ 
mately with the sphere of Cooperative 
Movements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb do not propose to 
go the whole hog with the other Socialists. 
They advocate not an abolition of private 
property but merely a socialisation of the 
instruments of production. Nor do they 
propose to transfer the administration of 
all branches the industry from private 
hands to those of the public all at once. 
They want to move along the lines of least 
resistance. This scheme is a form of Dy¬ 
archy, and the usual objections to a dual 
system of government are applicable to it. 
Possibilities of friction between the two 
parliaments there will no doubt be, but 
given mutual good will and cooperation, 
the scheme does not appear to be a wholly 
impracticable one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s plan may very 
well be described as, in essence, a moderate 
scheme. At the other end of the scale 
stands the great experiment now being 
tried by the Soviet Republic of Russia. 
Our knowledge of the events of Russia is 
too meagre at the present moment to 
enable us to make any definite statement 
as to the character and methods of the 
Bolshevik Government. But there are 
certain facts which appear to be beyond 
dispute. In the economic sphere, at least 
one good thing must be placed to the credit 
of the Bolsheviks. They have given back 
to the people the rights to the land which 
they had enjoyed for centuries under the 
old system of Village Communities but of 
which they were deprived during the 
Tsarist regime. A well-known writer has 
described Bolshevism as “Socialism now” 
But it is something more ; it is Marxism in 
its most extreme form. The Bolsheviks 
have followed Marx in their methods with 
the utmost zeal and the most ruthless 
fanaticism. The pressure of circumstances 
has, however, compelled them to make 
compromises with the theory of Marx. As 
^ as been pointed out by a well-known 
Socialist, instead of the relative equality of 
income and circumstances which should 
prevail according to their theory, there is 
the greatest divergence of income, and land 
11 


nationalisation is in practice peasant 
proprietorship. “The dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” says Dr. Hayden Guest, Joint 
Secretary of the British Labour Delegation 
to Russia, “is an iron dictatorship, but it 
is not exercised by the proletariat. 

The organisation of Councils of Workmen, 
Soldiers and Peasants—-the Soviet system which 
Trotsky has described as the present day of 
democracy has already degenerated into rule by 
unrepresentative Executive Committees, which 
are subordinate to the orders of the Communist 
Party, and in their composition and their work 
they follow the decisions of this party. M 

Another British Socialist, Mr. S. G. 
Hobson, also pronounces the Soviet system 
a failure, and his view is that “Bolshevism 
has failed because it has attempted to 
combine the political with the economic 
functions.” While the Fabian Society and 
the Britisli Labour Party represent the 
evolutionary aspect of Socialism and Bol¬ 
shevism its extreme revolutionary aspect, 
the Social Democratic Parties of the 
continent may be said to stand midway 
between the two. 

The avowed object of the various 
schemes which have been put forward or 
practised is the destruction of the present 
industrial organisation. But Capitalism 
has not been without its advocates. To 
Mr. Hartley Withers belongs the credit of 
presenting the Capitalist’s case with great 
ability and force. This indefatigable writer, 
in his latest book, advances arguments to 
prove that Capitalism is based not on 
injustice but on reason. He then proceeds 
to point out that this system has bred 
millions of active, busy, men and women ; 
spread them over the world ; reclaimed its 
waste places ; increased its output so fast 
that the increased population has increased 
its command of goods even more rapidly 
than its numbers ; industrial and scientific 
progress, in the control of the forces of 
nature, has proceeded with astonishing 
rapidity,and such progress has been accom¬ 
panied by an extremely ingenious financial 
machinery and a great growth in banking ; 
all classes have shared in the benefits 
produced by such expansion ; wages have 
substantially increased, and the conditions 
of the labouring populations have consider¬ 
ably improved ; the world has been 
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covered with a net-work of railways, and 
the shores of its various continents have 
been linked together by steamships of 
enormous power. While the material 
achievements of capitalism have been 
enormous in the past, they promise, in Mr. 
Withers’s opinion, still greater miracles in 
the future if the same line is followed. 

There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the standpoint which Mr. 
Withers urges. But it is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the evils of the present 
system. The problems with which society 
is faced are becoming more and more 
difficult of solution. The most important 
of these problems is what was stated many 
years ago by Henry George in these force¬ 
ful words : “The association of poverty 
with progress is the great enigma of our 
times. It is the central fact from which 
spring industrial, social and political 
difficulties that perplex the world and with 
which statesmanship and philanthropy and 
education grapple in vain. It is the riddle 
which the Sphinx of Pate puts to our 
civilisation and which not to answer is to 
be destroyed.” This state of things cannot 
continue much longer, and the evils of the 
system on the distributive side at least, 
must be remedied without delay. So long 
as human nature remains what it is, 
absolute equality in the economic sphere 
is not likely to be attained ; but that is no 
reason why an attempt should not be 
made to secure approximate equality. 
The commodity valuation of labour— 
which is repugnant to human nature-will 
have to be abandoned not merely in 
theory but in practice. Also, the system 
in which the great masses of the people 
are excluded from any effective share in the 
control of their own lives must give place 
to a more just and rational organisation. 

It is undeniable that there are many 
things in the present system which require 
amendment. A re-orientation of the eco¬ 
nomic life of the community is an urgent 
necessity. But the question is: Should 
we try to improve the present structure, 
or pull it down and build anew? This 
question leads to the further questions : 
Which of the two methods would be more 
conducive to the interests of society as a 


whole ? And, in our attempt to rebuild, 
is it not likely that some of the good 
may be destroyed along with the bad ? 
The central idea of Socialism is good; 
but society is an organism, and the new 
order cannot be manufactured: it must 
grow. Before society takes a leap in the 
dark, it must satisfy itself that the new 
order will be better than the present. The 
advocates of the various Socialistic schemes 
have yet to convince the thinking public 
that Socialism will succeed in maintaining 
and extending the quantity and quality 
of production, in securing individual free¬ 
dom, in developing initiative in thought 
as well as action, in preventing class 
conflicts, in safeguarding the interests 
of minorities, and in promoting civilisation. 
State Socialism is open to the further 
objection that it will “bring with it the 
very great danger of the growth of offi¬ 
cialism, bureaucracy, and red-tape, than 
which, if allowed free sway, few things 
can be more fatal to the real life of a 
nation.” Nationalisation, it is feared, 
would merely substitute King Stork for 
King Log. A system of Anarchist Com¬ 
munism would prove beneficial only when 
human* nature has been fundamentally 
changed. The Syndicalist who imagines 
a general strike as the gateway to a new 
heaven and a new earth is surely labour¬ 
ing under a delusion. The Guild System 
would most probably enthrone “collective 
mediocrity” in each industry and retard 
economic progress. 

Another great weakness of many of 
the forms of Socialism is their tendency 
to identify the economic structure of 
society with society itself. But man does 
not live on bread alone. Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
says : 

“Although society does in one sense walk upon 
its belly, it does not by any means follow that 
the belly must always be society’s main concern, 
or that will always continue to dominate or 
determine the other forms of social action.” 

In the words of Bertrand Russell : 

“The chief test of an economic system is not 
whether it makes men prosperous, or whether 
it secures distributive justice, but whether it 
leaves men’s instinctive growth unimpeded.” 

And as the eminent philosopher says, 
“Socialism as a panacea seems to be mistaken 
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in this way, since it is too ready to suppose that 
better economic conditions will of themselves 
make men happy. It is not only more material 
goods that men need, but more freedom, more 
self-direction, more outlet for creativeness, more 
opportunity for the joy of life, more voluntary 
co-operation, and less voluntary subservience to 
purposes not their own.” 


It is essential to keep the ultimate 
goal steadily in view lest man, in his 
effort to find material goods, should lose 
his soul. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Psychical Phenomena and the “Exact” 
Sciences. 

As India has fallen behind the West in 
the study and cultivation of the “exact” 
sciences, we should certainly devote great 
attention to science. But we should not 
neglect the study of psychical phenomena, 
in which Indians had once made great 
progress. The Young Men of India ob- 

At the present time in India the study of 
psychical phenomena has been neglected in 
favour of what are termed the “exact” sciences. 
We would have expected that our interests 
would have been exactly opposite—indeed, in 
Europe and America it is precisely the Indian 
who is respected for special gifts of psychical 
capacity. The reason is not far to seek. We 
are suffering from a reaction due to the charla¬ 
tanry of so many_ of our practitioners. The 
Fa<fir and Sanyasi are discredited, and “science” 
with a capital S has imposed on so many of 
us her rigid sway. Oil the other side of the 
world, patient investigators in the meantime are 
slowly unravelling the problem of the “uncon¬ 
scious” and “subliminal.” Their results have 
justified the use of special processes as theora- 
patic agencies. Hypnosis and psycho-analysis 
are fast obtaining recognition as powerful 
instruments in the cure of neurotic conditions. 
The war itself has still further accelerated the 
process, and satisfactory results have been 
obtained in cases of shell-shock treated by 
suggestion. 

Joyous and Wholesome Industrial Life 
for India. 

In the course of a series of articles 
entitled “Christ and Labour 1 ’ which Mr. 
C. F. Andrews has been contributing to 
the Young Men of India } he writes :— 

I believe it will be found that, just as the 


history of the Christian Monasteries and Guilds 
is the most fruitful of all studies, in pointing to 
the true development of European industrial 
history in the coming age, so the history of the 
Buddhist monasteries and the Caste trade guilds 
of India will be found of supreme value to the 
Indian historian of progress, who sets out with 
a like object. What must be given tip by all 
sane and sober thinkers, is the theory of the 
“clean slate” in industrial matters. We must 
never try to rub out the past. A tree, which 
has attained maturity, is unlit for transplanta¬ 
tion. The history of India cannot possibly be 
swept away and the industrial experience of 
Europe substituted for it. Such an imitation 
of Europe, can only lead India in an utterly 
false direction. Our own industrial revolution in 
Europe took us by surprise and dislocated our 
social life. We were overwhelmed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and have 
not yet recovered. Wc have had to struggle 
out of the fearful debacle of the Factory System, 
and other abominations as best as we could. 
Indeed, even now, wc are still striving to pick 
up some of the threads of our own past history 
and to weave them together. “Guild Socialism” 
is, perhaps, one of the methods which will best 
accomplish this end. 

As regards India, he observes 

In India, during the nineteenth century, there 
has come to pass a debacle scarcely less dis- 
astrous in industrial matters than that of 
Modern Europe. India’s village industries have 
been destroyed, and the wealth of the country 
drained away to Europe, by economic exploita¬ 
tion. Just as in Europe our best thinkers are 
going back to the Monasteries and Guilds, in 
order to find the true strength and inspiration 
of the industrial life of “merrie England” (as 
Mediaeval England is rightly named) so, I fully 
believe, there was once an industrial life in India, 
which was joyous and wholesome—-a life in 
which'agriculture and spinning and weaving went 
hand in hand together, and the whole country 
was self-supporting as it shared in a common 
prosperity. 
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He therefore concludes 

It is surely to this life of India, which drew 
its inspiration from the joyous relegious idealism 
and devotion of the past to which we must go 
back in this country for guidance to-day, rather 
than to that modern industrial life of Europe, 
which the Western sociologists themselves are 
seeking to surmount and supersede. 


The Spirit of God and Buddhism. 

In the Young Men of India Mr. K. J. 
Saunders asks, “Has Buddhism developed 
a true ideal of God and of man ?” and says 
in reply :— 

We are constrained to answer that in its long 
history of 2,500 years it has done for the Bast 
something oftlic same service which Christianity 
has done for the West ; that it has, for example, 
developed in some phases a true and noble doc¬ 
trine of God, and that it has, in the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva, embodied a true and worthy 
conception of man’s nature as a servant of hu¬ 
manity, and of man’s personality as consisting 
essentially in a capacity for fellowship and 
service. 

1 think a sympathetic study of the admirable 
figureofits founder will show that, as regards 
God, he was neither atheist nor agnostic : and 
that as regards man he certainly did not deny 
the soul, as is so often asserted. Knowing the 
Religious temper of his people, he laid the 
basis for a true theism by insisting that the 
universe is orderly, and in order to help man to 
conquer the demon of egoism, he attacked the 
old “ego” of animism, .showing that the self 
is made up of a stream of emotions, thoughts, 
acts of the will, etc., and that it can only be 
purified if it is cleansed at once of superstitious 
religios^, and of the cravings of evil desire. 
Japan as a whole would do well to go back and 
learn his great lessons, the unity of all human 
life and the power of love. Missionaries in Japan 
will certainly do well to make a thorough study 
of his life and teachings, from which mighty 
influences still flow. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the origi¬ 
nal teachings of this great man, it is clear that 
his followers have made notable contributions 
to human history in education and art, in phi¬ 
losophy and morals, above all in saintly lives, 
the study of which will help the sympathetic in¬ 
vestigator to the conclusion that here is a suc¬ 
cession of great teachers and saints, not un¬ 
worthy to be set side by side with the prophets 
of the Old Testament. These men beginning 
with gentle souls like Ananda and the great 
missionary Punna, and coming down, here in 
Japan, to the pietist Honen and the stern rugged 
prophet Nichiren, have they not been inspired 
by God ? 

It is clearly no longer possible for intelligent 


minds to take the view of some of the early 
Jesuit missionaries that the devil had disguised 
himself in them as an angel of light ! 

Mr. Saunders holds that the Buddhists 
of Japan have a true idea of God. 

IIow is such a statement to be tested ? 
Clearly by the type of moral character which 
Buddhism has developed,'by the philosophical 
consistency of its leading teachers, and by its 
power of adaptation in a changing world. 
These arc the marks of the Living Spirit of God. 

In studying moral results of Buddhism, let me 
remind you of the simple canon of interpreta¬ 
tion—too often ignored—that we must compare 
the best with the best, and not with the worst. 
Doing so we shall find that Buddhism as a 
matter of history has developed a certain great 
type of character, in which compassion is emi¬ 
nent, and of which gratitude is the motive. 
How great, for example, a part have courtesy 
and kindness played in Japanese life ; I person¬ 
ally have met nothing else, and I wish especially 
to pay my tribute to the generosity and friend¬ 
liness of Buddhist priests and scholars. 

He also says 

The main ideas and titles applied here to 
Amida are found also in that most wonderful 
Buddhist book of the first century of our era, 
the Hokkekyo, or Lotus Scripture, which has 
done so much for Japan. Buddhism, in fact, 
came into the world setting forth as an ideal a 
compassion which is in itself divine : 

“As, recking nought of self, a mother’s love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 

So through the world let thy compassion move 
And compass living creatures every one, 

Soaring and sinking in unfettered liberty, 

Free from ill-will, purged of all enmity ! 

—Suttn Nipatiiy a very early Pali work. 

This ideal was very soon deified ; had it not 
been incarnate in the life of Sakyamuni himself? 

As regards the fact of sin Mr. Saunders 
observes :— 

Buddhism honestly faces the fact of sin—and 
it is because of this that other critics call it 
pessimistc—but it also holds out the promise of 
escape from sin—Nirvana, or the Pure Land of 
Amida, in both of which sin as well as suffering 
are done away. 

In the writers opinion Buddhism has 
been in the past undoubtedly a mighty 
power in social as well as individual life— 
a fact to which Lord Ronaldshay bore 
testimony on the occasion of the opening 
of the Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta which 
enshrines a body relic of the Buddha. Mr. 
Saunders says :— 

I need not remind you that Buddhism first 
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11. ft. Lord Ronaldshay on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India handing over the Casket contain¬ 
ing the Buddhist Relic to Sir Asutosh Mookerjec 
the President of the Mohabodhi Society, Calcutta. 

united India, tamed the fierce peoples of the 
North-West Frontier and of Turkestan, made 
China great, and in the person ofShotoku Taishi 
brought Japan out of barbarism into brilliant 
civilization. Its teaching of the unity of human 
life is one that is still sorely needed, and we 
Christians need to confess with shame how little 
hold our religion has as yet upon national and 
international life. Why should we not welcome 
Buddhists as partners in the great task which 
faces the church ? It is only so that the spirit 
of God can pass freely between us ; or, to be 
less mystical and put it in the proverb, “What 
the dickens is the use of salt if it remains in the 
salt cellar ?” 


C. Vijiaraghava Chariar. 

Frof. P. Seshadri contributes to livery¬ 
mans Review his personal reminiscences of 
Mr. C. Vijiaraghava Chariar, the 
president-elect of the Indian National 
Congress. Says he 

Very few men of distinction are also endowed 
with such a fine build of the body ; the propor¬ 
tions of his height and size are an admirable 
expression of his greatness. To see him is to 
exclaim with the poet that he is like 



The Casket containing the Buddhist Relic found at 
Bhattuprolu Stupa. 

Some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 

the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 

are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

In a large crowd of men it should be a very 
light task to single him out as a person of 
eminence. 

Mr. Seshadri gives prominence to two 
features of his hero. 

lie is, of course, well-known for the courage 
and .spirit of his politics, but what struck me 
most was the great intellectual power behind 
him. Whatever subject he studied, he studied 
with a breadth and thoroughness which might 
well be the envy of younger people. Many of 
his visits to me were also in connection with 
my own private library and when he took 
some books relating to any matter, I was'amaz¬ 
ed with the manner in which he had mastered 
them from cover to cover. When he entered 
into a discussion of their details which he inva¬ 
riably did on the occasion of returning them, it 
was even difficult to keep pace with him. I 
have a very vivid recollection of a set of books 
he borrowed from me on Universities and higher 
education, when the Hindu University Bill was 
on the anvil of the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, and he was a member, and was looking 
forward keenly to the discussion on the subject. 
It was with a big bundle of books in his mighty 
grasp, including such diverse volumes as New* 
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man’s Rise and Progress of Universities and 
Principal James’ Education and Statesmanship 
in India t held across liis capacious chest that he 
departed late in the morning,after a talk ofsome 
hours, and returned a week later, to enter into a 
minute discussion of the contents of the volum¬ 
es. Many of them had only a very indirect 
bearing on the question of the Hindu University 
Bill, but that was his comprehensive way of 
studying a subject. It was a similar impression 
left upon me when wc happened to talk on more 
than one occasion, on the lion. Mr. V. S. Srini¬ 
vasa Sastri’s Post-Puberty Marriage Bill at the 
time it was introduced into the Council and it 
was the topic of general discussion everywhere. 
His information on the subject was encyclopae¬ 
dic, and he suggested in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion, aspects of the question which could 
not ordinarily strike its critics, whether they 
were favourable or adverse to the measure. 
There was matter enough for a whole treatise 
in what he said on all the occasions. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar has singularly wide 
and * profound knowledge of English History 
and politics and he talks of them with 
the familiarity of one who has actually taken 
part in the events. Serious history, biography 
and memoir, documentary evidence and contro¬ 
versy, there is not one aspect of the political 
life of Britain with which he is not saturated, 
and one may suppose it to be responsible in no 
small measure, for the strength and robustness 
of his political creed, as well as for the ability of 
his debates in Council. 

The continued seriousness of Mr. Vijiara- 
ghavachariar’s conversation is itself a strong 
indication of his intellectual tastes. You go to 
visit him an evening and expect relaxation in 
conversation : but he can never be frivolous and 
topics like the weather and the season are 
tabooed from his conversation ! One serious 
subject after another is started for discussion 
with perennial freshness and energy and if you 
are not game enough for it, you are bound to 
feel thoroughly disappointed and uncomfortable. 

I recall an interesting incident characteristic of 
his keen intellectual tastes; there was an abrupt 
visit from him one morning and I was wonder¬ 
ing what had happened when it turned out that 
he only wanted from me a particular passage 
from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ! 

The innate modesty and sensitiveness 
of the hero of Salem come out in the 
following paragraph 

Mr. Vijiaraghavacharya’s name is indis¬ 
solubly connected with some of the stirring 
episodes of Salem history in the earlier decades, 
but apparently, they have also painful reminis¬ 
cences for him and he has always avoided 
discussing or even mentioning them. I have 
heard from one of his most intimate friends, 
now gathered to the dead, that he always liked 
reticence to be observed about the matter. A 


study of all the old papers concerned, has how¬ 
ever made me realise the greatness of his perso¬ 
nality in a very vivid measure. The actual facts 
redound to his glory, in ever greater measure, 
than is popularly known, and it is proof of his 
emotional tenderness of nature, not usually 
suspected that he should be unwilling to talk of 
them. Any other person would probably have 
paraded in season and out of season, the sacri¬ 
fice and heroism called out by the incidents and 
acknowledged even by his enemies, and perse¬ 
cutors of the world of the official bureaucracy 
of the time. 


The Wadias as Shipbuilders. 

‘‘Early Ships and Shipping in Indian 
Seas,” the heading of the leader in the 
December number of the Indian and 
Eastern Engineer , led us to think of 
Indian shipping in the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Musalman and Maratha periods of Indian 
history, treated of in Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjee’s book on the subject and in 
the late Mr. G. V. Joshi’s articles in the 
Modern Review for February, 1908. But the 
article relates to “the growth of European 
shipping in the development of trade and 
Empire with India.” Incidentally it tells 
of the work done by Ttlic Wadias of 
Bombay. 

Before dealing with the advent of steam 
navigation in the East, reference should be made 
to the extensive shipbuilding industry, which in 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies flourished both in Calcutta and Bombay, 

, and the teak-built ships from India had a fine 
reputation in the British Navy. In Bombay, 
the industry was entirely in native hands and 
the well known Parsee family—the Wadia,s— 
own the foundations of their fortune to shipbuild¬ 
ing. Seth Lowjee Nusserwanjee Wadia was the 
first to demonstrate that work on European 
lines could be efficiently carried out by Asiatics 
and it is probable that these Parsi-built ship are 
what the Frenchman Solvyns referred to in his 
work, Lcs Hindous f quoted on page 114 of the 
April issue of the Indian and Eastern Engineer. 
During the years they practised the shipwright’s 
art, the Wadias produced some 350 men-of- 
war, large and small, and other vessels. The 
men-of-war were constructed to the orders of 
the East India Company and give complete satis¬ 
faction for their stout and seaworthy qualities. 
The firm was awarded a gold medal by the 
Company and a grant of an extensive estate at 
Salsette, near Bombay, which remains in the 
possession of the family to this day. With true 
Parsee foresightedness Seth Nusserwanjee had 
apparently “two strings to his bow,” and it is 
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on record that Napoleon the Great, decorated 
him with the Legion-of-Honour in return for 
services rendered to the French Government ; 
whether these took the form of much needed 
aid to the battle-worn ships of Suffren history 
is silent. 

How to Meet High Prices. 

In the opinion of Prof. B. K. Bhatta- 
charya as expressed in the Indian Review , 

There is no reason whatever to take alarm 
at the rise of prices as such, provided every other 
factor of life has adjusted itself to the new scale 
of the cost of living. The point which should 
engage the attention of every public man is 
whether wages have kept pace with the rise in 
the cost of living. Public men in India have 
adopted the wrong method of tackling the 
problem—a “ begging campaign ” for legislation 
of all sorts, legislation to stop profiteering, 
legislation to stop currency inflation, legislation 
to stop exports, etc. While no one denies the 
efficacy of legislation to bring about a temporary 
alleviation of the sufferings of the hard pressed, 
there is a pressing necessity of widening the 
mental horizon to look a good many years 
ahead. What can legislation in India do to stem 
the tide of increasing prices which is sweeping 
over the whole of the world ? India is fortunate 
in that the rise has been greater in foreign coun¬ 
tries, but barring this difference in degree which 
may be made up any day, the rise in prices is due 
to a group of world-wide factors which cannot 
be controlled by individual national endea¬ 
vours. 

He suggests many ways of tackling the 
problem of high prices. “Have legislation 
by all means,” says he, “but legislation 
should be made not the only means to the 
end but one of many.” 

We have to attack the problem at its very 
root. If the profiteer is responsible for our 
misery wc should learn to do without him. The 
simple thing for consumers to do is to come to¬ 
gether and eliminate the officious middleman. 
The principle of co-operation has been extensively 
applied in the West to remedy this evil and 
traders feel the pinch of competition so much 
that they speak disparagingly of the ‘price-cut¬ 
ting’‘unfair’co-operative societies in almost every 
number of a trader’s journal. The world-wide 
rise in the cost of living signifies that the demand 
has increased in relation to supply. This‘may be 
explained by diminished productivity or a diver¬ 
sion of the supply to foreign lands. Here again 
the co-operative movement can provide a most 
effective weapon. Let the producers—the small 
farmers of India—combine. Co-operation has 
shown what an amount^of success attends 
the endeavours of agriculturists when they 


orgainse themselves into a society working for 
the common good. What is impossible for the 
small peasant is possible for a combination of 
peasants. The Co-operative Producers’ Society 
can improve production, can sell the products of 
the members to the best advantage, and linked 
with the Consumers’ Society, it will go a great 
way in relieving distress. 

Another remedy which the writer 
suggests is the multiplication of industries. 

A good deal of the prevailing distress is due to 
the fact that wages have not kept pace with 
prices. It is often forgotten by many that wages 
are merely a certain set of prices, the prices of so 
much labour. If the price of labour does not 
increase with the price of other commodities, 
the purchasing power of the labourers will dimi¬ 
nish. Why is it then that labourers are in the 
unenviable position of being the owners of a 
commodity selling cheap while the owners of 
other commodities are getting fat prices for 
their wares ? The fact is that the demand for 
labour has not increased compared to the sup¬ 
ply of other commodities, or the supply of 
labour has not diminished as compared to the 
supply of other commodities. The remedy lies in 
more industries. The old story of shy capita¬ 
lists will no longer bear repetition in these 
days of rapid company promoting. What is 
wanted at the present day is more hirers of 
labour. 

One more remedy is suggested by the 
writer which in his opinion requires imme¬ 
diate and universal adoption. It is to 
educate the labourers, so that they may 
be able to bargain for better wages, to 
organise themselves, to have strike funds, 
and generally to stand fast to their rights. 

The members of the last Industrial Commis¬ 
sions complained of a general scarcity of labour 
in India. This may be said more truly of 
skilled labour than of ordinary unskilled labour. 
There is nevertheless some scarcity of labour in 
the tea gardens and the collieries. The risk and 
irksomeness of the work which has to be done 
in these places is a factor which scares labour 
away from them ; not that the labourers are 
unwilling to work in a tea garden or a mine 
but because the wages paid to them are not 
enough to compensate them for the incon¬ 
venience and trouble which the tea garden coolie 
or the coal mine employee suffers - from. The 
proper way of putting the problem is to say 
that the wages paid in a tea garden or a coal 
mine is not enough to attract labour. The fact, 
however, that the labourers are available in 
spite of this drawback speaks for the short¬ 
sightedness of labour. The want of bargaining 
capacity and a reserve which they can fall back 
upon is the only explanation of fact that the 
Indian labourers are satisfied with the small 
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remuneration they receive. Unless education 
permeates the wide ranks oflabour in India, the 
labourers will not realise the miserable straits 
to which they have been reduced. The most 
important factor which insures a successful 
strike is the existence of a fund with which to 
relieve the indigent strikers. This fund can be 
built up slowly by concerted action and out of 
small individual savings clubbed together. 
Education teaches the labourer to make pro¬ 
vision for the future. The strikes of the present 
day are significant of an awakening which has 
come very late but not too late in the day. Will 
not the leaders of Indian politics turn their 
attention to the educating of the large number 
of Indian labourers that they may stand fast 
to their rights ? 


Loss of Mental Harmony and Physical 
Degeneration. 

In the Hindustan Review Mr. Pramatlia 
Nath Bose rightly remarks that “a sound, 
well balanced, peaceful state of mind is as 
essential for health as wholesome food in 
sufficient quantity, fresh air, and free 
drainage.” In support of his opinion he 
quotes the Yoga-Vasishtha : 

“When the ordinarily calm mind is agitated, 
proper perception fails and the prana (vital 
current) Hies from its even path and takes a 

wrong course.The food which settles itself 

down in the stomach amidst such commotion is 

transformed into diseases.If this primary 

cause is arrested at its root (the mind), all 

diseases will be cured.If the mind becomes 

purified with true Saitva (harmony), the prana 
will begin to circulate freely throughout the 
body, the food will be properly digested, and 
then no diseases will arise.” 

This statement of Vasishtha’s, says he,is 
confirmed by the researches of modern 
science. He quotes the following, but 
strangely enough does not mention the 
name of the authority : 

“Suppose half a dozen men in a room. One 
feels depressed, another remorseful, and another 
ill-tempered and jealous, another cheerful, 
another benevolent. It is a warm day, and they 
perspire. Samples of their perspiration are 
placed in the hands of the psycho-physicist. 
Under examination they reveal all those emo¬ 
tional conditions distinctly and unmistakably. 
Each unpleasant or bad emotion produces its 
own peculiar poison, which has an ill effect upon 
the individual physically, Hut ideas and memo¬ 
ries kill energy. Of all the chemical products of 
emotions that of guilt is the worst. If a small 
quantity of the perspiration of a person suffer¬ 
ing from feelings of that kind be placed in a 


glass tube, and exposed to contact with selenic 
acid, it will turn pink. For each bad emotion 
there is a corresponding chemical change in the 
tissues of the body, which is life-depressing and 
poisonous, while every good emotion makes a 
life-promoting change.” 

lie lays stress on the immense hygienic 
value of the development of good emo¬ 
tions, especially of benevolence. 

The insistence with which all Eastern, espe¬ 
cially Indian sages, have inculcated them shows 
the depth of their wisdom and prescience. They 
did not rest content with the mere formulation 
of precepts and maxims, but ordered the daily 
life of the people so that they may be reduced to 
practice and ingrained in the normal Hindu 
constitution. 

Through the influence of modern civilisation, 
on the one hand these practices are falling nto 
desuetude and with them the frame of mind 
beneficial to health they promoted, and on the 
other hand, emotions and impulses such as 
selfishness, greed, jealousy and worry arfc gain¬ 
ing strength to an extent which is inimical to 
mental harmony and, therefore, to health. The 
propagation of the gladiatorial view of life, of 
the perverse creed of unlimited competition, the 
creed of “can I kill thee or canst thou kill me,” 
of false notions of equality and of silly idea that 
the progress, the happiness, the salvation of 
man lies in multiplying his wants and desires, 
and the appliances to meet and satisfy them, is 
leading to the replacement of the religion of 
amity by that of enmity, and is destroying that 
harmonious, tranquil, contented and benevolent 
state of mind, which has been a marked char¬ 
acteristic of our people and which must have 
influenced their health favourably. 

Mr. Bose proceeds to show how different 
classes of our society have suffered from 
modern “civilisation”. 

The upper classes have been the greatest 
sufferers from this cause. The prices of .the indi¬ 
genous necessaries of animal existence have been 
doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled in some 
parts within the last five or six decades. But 
the means of the majority of the middle class 
has not increased in anything like the same pro¬ 
portion. To add to the tragedy of the situa¬ 
tion, their “progress” after the Western fashion 
has created tastes and wants for the gratifica¬ 
tion of which more means is needed than was 
necessary when they were content with the 
indigenous way of living. Their struggle for 
existence has thus been intensified to such an 
extent as to make their life an endless round of 
trouble and anxiety. The canker-worm of care 
eats into their vitals, and they become mental 
and physical wrecks. 

Even in the prosperous section of the Neo- 
Indian community, there are numbers who are 
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also strangers to peace and tranquillity of mind. 
The Hindu ideal of keeping down wants and of 
plain living being replaced by the Western ideal 
of multiplying wants and of luxurious living the 
cult of the worship of Mammon is spreading 
fast. He is very hard to please and is never 
satisfied. He exacts numerous sacrifices from 
his votaries, health being one of them. They are 
in perpetual whirl. They can never have 
enough, have no time for anything except for 
money making, no time for meditation and 
introspection. All day long their mind is per¬ 
turbed, and they have hurried toilet, hurried 
bath and hurried meals. No wonder so many 
of them become lifelong victims of dyspepsia, 
insomnia, diabetos, neurosis or rheumatism. 

The strain on the mind begins early with 
school life. Formerly, the school hours (morn¬ 
ing and afternoon) wore suited to the climate. 
The students were under no necessity to bolt 
their meals and run to school, but could take 
them leisurely and had sufficient rest afterwards 
for proper digestion. They had but few text 
books and the range of their studies was very 
restricted. 

Of all the emotions that disturb mental har¬ 
mony and affect health most seriously probably 
the worst are anger and fear. To be healthy 
one’s aim should be to be “Bita-raga-bhaya- 
krodha” devoid of attachment, fear and anger. 
Speaking generally, the average Neo-Indian has 
but a small share of the good temper and self- 
control of his ancestors. In matters pertaining 
to his health, fear also has got a greater hold 
on him. He is in mortal dread of chills and of 
the myriads of germs that people the air and the 
water. Caution within limits is commendable. 
But excessive caution degenerates into coward¬ 
ice which is inimical to sound health. Its evil 
effects are well-illustrated by an Arab fable. 
Once upon a time, a traveller met the plague 
going to Cairo, and asked what was the object 
of his visit. “To kill three thousand people,” 
rejoined the plague. After sometime the traveller 
happened to meet the plague on its return 
journey and complained thirty thousand had 
been killed. “I am not responsible for that,” 
protested the plague, I only killed three thou¬ 
sand. The other twenty-seven thousand died of 
fright at my arrival.” Goethe says that 
“Napolean visited those sick of the plague to 
show that the man who could vanquish fear 
could conquer the plague as well.” “And he was 
right,” adds the poet, “’tis incredible what force 
the will has in such cases ; it penetrates the 
body and profits it in a state of activity which 
repels all hurtful influences, whilst fear invites 
them.” 

Asia and India in the West and 
in the East. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
12 


from “The World of Culture” section of the 
Collegian : 

FKKNCII FRIENDS OF AvSIA. 

We are informed by Professor P. Masson- 
Oursel of the University of Paris that the 
intellectual leaders of France have set on foot a 
movement with the specific object of propagat¬ 
ing Asian culture among the French people 
and French culture among the Oriental nations. 
The society, of which M. Senart is president, 
M. M. Sylvain Levi, P. Pelliot, and A. Tirman 
are vice-presidents and M. le Comte d’ Aiguy is 
general secretary, Is called Association Francaise 
tics Amis de V Orient. The office is located at 
Musee Guimet, Place d’lena, Paris. Member¬ 
ship is of three grades with fees of 500, 25 and 
5 francs per annum. 

The AivEEgkd Pessimism of the Hindus. 

The mischief done by Max Muller to the 
world of culture is discussed by Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar in an article on “The Joy of Life in Hindu 
Social Philosophy” published in the Asian Review 
of Tokyo ( July 1920 ). According to the writer 
Muller’s India — What Can it Teach Us ? is 
responsible for the main body of sins committed 
by scholars in their appraisal of Hindu attain¬ 
ments. 

Contemporary India in Norway. 

Norwegians are taking interest in the events 
of India. The JJ Kens Revy, a weekly of Chris¬ 
tiana, has published three papers by Sudhindra 
Bose. These were translated by Captain Dr. 
Martin L. Reymond of Iowa State University. 

The Universities of Europe and America. 

The writer of the “World of Culture” 
section in the Collegian writes 

It is high time for Young India to learn to 
discriminate between foreign universities. There 
are universities and universities in the Western 
world. It is well known that graduates of 
Indian universities are admitted to the post¬ 
graduate classes even of some of the highest 
universities in the United States. This implies 
that the ordinary colleges of India, at any rate 
in the liberal arts and sciences, are of the same 
academic rank as those of the American Univer¬ 
sities. The fact acquire a special significance 
only if vve adequately realize that the so-called 
universities of the United States, not excluding 
the highest ones, especially in the under-graduate 
department, are no higher than the high schools 
of France and Germany. In other words, none 
but a graduate of Indian or American universi¬ 
ties could profitably be a member of the first 
year class, say, of the University of Paris. On 
the continent an undergraduate student really 
does what is generally described as post-gradu¬ 
ate work in India and the United States, 
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India’s Morals in International Trade. 

According to the same writer, 

Tlic New York Times invites the attention of 
American exporters to the report of U. S. Consul 
E. V. Richardson (at Karachi) to the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce', Washington D. C. “Indian 
merchants of standing,” writes he in part, “are 
fully as reliable from a credit standpoint as 
British or Continental firms. Their financial 
resources are in many cases large and their 
regard for the ethics of commerce punctiliously 
faithful.” 

Wider Activities for College Students. 

At present “debating unions, students’ 
libraries and cricket and tennis clubs are 
generally the only outlets for the activities 
of college students outside their class¬ 
rooms. ” In the pages of Indian Education 
Mr. K. S. Abhyankar suggests some addi¬ 
tional outlets for the energies of students. 

The organisation of co-operative stores is 
another form of activity valuable not only for 
its economic benefits but also for the training it 
gives in business method and in administrative 
ability. It also fosters a spirit of self-help and 
mutual service. In the last week of March 
1919, there was held a students’ co-operative 
conference in Calcutta, which was attended by 
principals, professors and students. This, we 
believe, was the first students’ co-operative 
conference in this country and Bengal deserves 
lobe congratulated. A strong central com¬ 
mittee was formed at the time of the conference 
for the establishment of a college stores organi¬ 
sation. Sir P. C. Roy is the chairman of this 
committee, and according to the promoters of 
the scheme the movement will be made to touch 
all the colleges in Bengal. We in Bombay are 
still far behind in this respect. 

A form of activity outside the college is the 
formation of social service leagues. Even 
to-day students occasionally undertake social 
service. They help in collecting famine relief 
funds, conduct night schools, establish poor 
boys’ funds, etc., etc. What is required is better 
organisation and a consequent continuity of 
work. Proper guidance by the professors is 
also necessary. 

The professors will have to exercise great 
tact in supervising and guiding all these activi¬ 
ties. The students must look up to them as to 
a friend on whose judgment they rely. They 
should willingly come to them and seek guidance, 
and not feci reluctant to ask the advice of their 
professors. 

Finally, as regards college magazines, I have 
never been able to understand why there should 
be so many pages for English articles and so 
few for vernacular ones. If students take to 
writing after they leave college, they will, in the 


majority of cases, write in the vernaculars and 
should be trained to do so while at college. 


Indian Political Capacity. 

In the series of articles contributed to 
“Arya” by Sri Aurobindo Ghose in defence 
of Indian culture he has “spoken hitherto 
of the greatness of Indian civilisation in 
the things most important to human 
culture, those activities that raise man to 
his noblest potentialities as a mental, a 
spiritual, religious, intellectual, ethical, 
aesthetic being, and in all these matters 
the cavillings of the critics break down 
before the height and largeness and pro¬ 
fundity revealed when we look at the 
whole and all its parts in the light of a 
true understanding of the spirit and inten¬ 
tion and a close discerning regard on tlic 
actual achievement of the culture. There 
is revealed not only a great civilisation, 
but one of the half dozen greatest of which 
we have a still existing record.” 

But there are many who would admit the 
greatness of the achievement of India in the 
things of the mind and the spirit, but would 
still point out that she has failed in life, her 
culture has not resulted in a strong, successful 
or progressive organisation of life such as 
Europe shows to us, and that in the end at 
least the highest part of her mind turned away 
from life to asceticism and an inactive and world- 
sliunning pursuit by the individual of his per¬ 
sonal spiritual salvation. Or at most she has 
come only to a certain point and then there has 
been an arrest and decadence. 

In order to give the reader an exact idea 
of the seriousness of this charge the 
writer observes 

This charge weighs with an especial heavi¬ 
ness in the balance today because the modern 
man, even the modern cultured man, is or tends 
to be to a degree quite unprecedented politicon 
zoon , a political, economic and social being 
valuing above all things the efficiency of the 
outward existence and the things of mind and 
spirit mainly, when not exclusively, for their 
aid to humanity’s vital and mechanical pro¬ 
gress : he has not that regard of the ancients 
which looked up towards the highest heights 
and regarded an achievement in the things of 
the mind and the spirit with an unquestioning 
admiration or a deep veneration for its own sake 
as the greatest possible contribution to human 
culture and progress. And although this modern 
tendency is exaggerated and ugly and degrad¬ 
ing in its exaggeration, inimical to humanity’s 
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spiritual evolution, it has this much of truth 
behind it that while the first value of a culture 
is its power to raise and enlarge the internal 
man, the mind, the soul, the spirit, its sound¬ 
ness is not complete unless it has shaped also 
his external existence and made of it a rhythm 
of advance towards high and great ideals. This 
is the true sense of progress and there must be 
as part of it a sound political, economic and 
social life, a power and efficiency enabling a 
people to survive, to grow and to move securely 
towards a collective perfection, and a vital elas¬ 
ticity and responsiveness that will give room 
for a constant advance in the outward expres¬ 
sion of the mind and the spirit. If a culture does 
not serve these ends, then there is evidently a 
defect somewhere either in its essential concep¬ 
tions or its wholeness or in its application that 
will seriously detract from its claims to a com¬ 
plete and integral value. 

He then asks : “To what then does the 
charge brought against Indian culture 
as an agent of the life power amount and 
what is its justification ?” and replies 

It amounts to this that India has always 
shown an incompetence for any free or sound 
political organisation and has been constantly a 
divided and for the most part of her long history 
a subject nation, that her economic system 
whatever its bygone merits, if it had any, re¬ 
mained an inelastic and static order that led in 
modern conditions to poverty and failure and 
her society and unprogressive hierarchy, caste- 
ridden, full of semi-barbaric abuses, only lit to be 
thrown on the scrap-heap among the broken 
rubbish of the past and replaced by the freedom, 
soundness and perfection or at least the pro¬ 
gressive perfectibility of the European social 
order. 

He holds that “it is necessary to re¬ 
establish the real facts and their meaning 
and afterwards it will be time to pass 
judgment on the political, the economic 
and the social aspects of Indian culture.” 
In the article published in the October 
issue the writer deals with the political 
aspect of Indian culture. 

The legend of Indian political incompetence 
has arisen from a false view of the historical 
development and an insufficient knowledge of 
the ancient past of the country. It has long 
been currently supposed that she passed at once 
from the freer type of the primitive Aryan or 
Vedic social and political organisation to a sys¬ 
tem socially marked by the despotism of the 
Brahmin theocracy and politically by an abso¬ 
lute monarchy of the oriental, by which is meant 
the Western Asiatic, type and has remained fixed 
in these two things for ever after. That sum¬ 
mary reading of Indian history has been des¬ 


troyed by a more careful and enlightened 
scholarship and the facts are of a quite different 
nature. It is true that India never evolved 
either the scrambling and burdensome indus¬ 
trialism or the parliamentary organisation 
of freedom and self-styled democracy charac¬ 
teristic of the bourgeois or Vaisliya period of 
the cycle of European progress. But the time 
is passing when the uncritical praise of these 
things as the ideal state and the last word 
of social and political progress was fashion¬ 
able, their defects are now visible and the 
greatness of an oriental civilisation need not 
be judged by the standard of these western 
developments. Indian scholars have attempted 
to read the modern ideas and types of demo¬ 
cracy and even a parliamentary system into 
the past of India, but this seems to me an 
ill-judged endeavour. There was a strong 
democratic element, if we must use the western 
terms, in Indian polity and even institutions 
that prescut a certain analogy to the parlia* 
mentary form, but in reality these features 
were of India’s own kiud and not at all the 
same thing as modern parliamentarism or 
democracy. And so considered they are a 
much more remarkable evidence of the political 
capacity of the Indian people in their living 
adaptation to the ensemble of the social mind 
and body of the nation than when we judge 
them by the very different standard of wes¬ 
tern society and the peculiar needs of its 
cultural cycle. 

The different stages of political evolution 
are then described in some detail. First 
existed or grew up the tribal system. 

It was a clan or tribal system founded 
upon the eqality of all the freemen of the 
clan or race. It was not at first firmly founded 
upon the territorial basis, the migratory ten¬ 
dency was still in evidence, and the land 
was known by the name of the people who 
occupied it, the Kuril country or simply the 
Kurus, the Malava country or the Malavas. 
After the fixed settlement within determined 
boundaries, the system of the clan or tribe 
continued, but found a basic unit or consti¬ 
tuent atom in the settled village community. 
The meeting of the people, vicah , assembling 
for communal deliberation, for sacrifice and 
worship or as the host for war, remained for 
a long time the power-sign of the mass body 
and the agent of the active common life with 
the king as the head and representative, but 
long depending even after his position became 
hereditary on the assent of the people for 
his formal election or confirmation. 

This was followed by the development 
of the hereditary principle. 

The hereditary principle emerged at an 
early stage and increased constantly its power 
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and held on the society until it became every¬ 
where the basis of the whole organisation 
of its activities. A hereditary kingship was 
established, a powerful princely and warrior 
class appeared, the rest of the people were 
marked off as the caste of traders, artisans 
and agriculturalists and a subject or menial 
caste was added, probably as the result of 
conquest, of servants and labourers. The 
predominance from early times of the religious 
and spiritual tendency in the mind of the 
Indian people brought about at the top of the 
social system the growth of the Brahmin 
order, priests, scholars, legists, repositories 
of the sacred lore of the Vedas, a development 
parallelled elsewhere but here given an un¬ 
equalled permanence and definiteness and 
supreme importance. In other countries with a 
less complex mentality this predominance might 
have resulted in a theocracy : but the Brahmins 
in spite of their ever increasing and finally pre¬ 
dominant authority did not and could not 
usurp in India the political power. As sacro¬ 
sanct priests and legists and spiritual preceptors 
of the monarch and the people they exercised a 
very considerable influence, but the real or 
active political power remained with the king, 
the Kshatriya aristocracy and the commons. 

The writer lias thus described an unique 
feature of Indian Political and Socuil 
development. 

A peculiar figure for some time was the Rishi, 
the man of a higher spiritual experience ami 
knowledge, born in any of the classes, but 
exercising an authority by his spiritual person¬ 
ality over all, revered and consulted by the king 
of whom he was sometimes the religious pre¬ 
ceptor and in the then fluid state of social 
evolution able alone to exercise an important 
role in evolving new basic ideas and effecting 
direct apd immediate changes of the socio¬ 
religious ideas and customs of the people. It 
was a marked feature of the Indian mind that 
it sought to attach a spiritual meaning and a 
religious sanction to all, even to the most 
external social and political circumstances of its 
life, imposing on all classes and functions an 
ideal, not except incidentally of rights and 
powers, but of duties, a rule of their action and 
an ideal way and temperament, character, 
spirit in the action, a dharma with a spiritual 
significance. It was the work of the Kishi to 
put this stamp enduringly on the national 
mind, to prolong and perpetuate it, to discover 
and interpret the ideal law and its practical 
meaning, to cast the life of the people into the 
well-shaped ideals and significant forms of a 
civilisation founded on the spiritual and religious 
6ense. 

We are next told that 

Among a certain number of the Indian peoples 


the republican form finally asserted its hold 
and proved itself capable of a strong and settled 
organisation and a long duration lasting over 
many centuries. In some cases they were 
governed by a democratic assembly, in more by 
an oligarchical senate. 

There is an interestingdictum of Buddha that 
so long as the republican institutions were 
maintained in their purity and vigour, a small 
state of this kind would remain invincible even 
by the arms of the powerful and ambitious 
Magadhan monarchy, and this opinion is 
amply confirmed by the political writers who 
consider the alliance of the republics the most 
solid and valuable political and military 
support a king could have and advise their 
reduction not so much by the force of arms, 
as that would have a very precarious chance 
of success, but by Machiavellian means,—simi¬ 
lar to those actually employed in Greece by 
Philip of Macedon,—aimed at undermining 
their internal unity and the efficiency of their 
constitution. 

These republican states were already long 
established and in vigorous functioning in the 
sixth century before Christ, contemporary 
therefore with the brilliant but ephemeral and 
troubled Greek city commonwealths, but this 
form of political liberty in I ndia long out 
lasted the period of Greek republican freedom. 
The ancient Indian mind, not less fertile in 
political invention, must be considered superior 
to that of the mercurial and restless Medi¬ 
terranean people in the capacity for a firm 
organisation and settled constitutional order. 
Some of these states appear to have enjoyed 
a longer and a more settled history of vigor¬ 
ous freedom than republcan Rome, for they 
persisted even against the mighty empire of 
Chandragupta and Asoka and were still in 
existence in the early centuries of the Christian 

Then came the time when “India after 
the invasion of Alexander felt the need of 
a movement of unification and the repub¬ 
lics were factors of division : strong for 
themselves, they could do nothing for the 
organisation of the peninsula, too vast 
indeed for any system of confederation of 
small states to be possible.” 

In India as elsewhere it was the monar- 
chical 6tate that grew and finally held the 
field replacing all other forms of political or¬ 
ganisation. The republican organisation dis¬ 
appeared from her history and is known to 
us only by the evidence of coins, scattered 
references and the testimony of Greek observers 
and of the contemporary political writers and 
theorists who supported and helped to con¬ 
firm and develop frhc monarchical state 
throught India. 
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This, however, does not mean that re¬ 
publicanism was followed by absolutism. 

Indian monarchy previous to the Maho- 
medan invasion was not, in spite of a certain 
sanctity and great authority conceded to the 
regal position and the personality of the king 
as the representative of the divine Power and 
the guardian of the Dhartna, in any way a 
personal despotism or an absolutist autocracy. 

The Indian king exercised supreme admi¬ 
nistrative and judicial power, was in posses¬ 
sion of all the military forces of the kingdom 
and with his Council alone responsible for 
peace and war and he had too a general 
supervision and control over the good order 
and welfare of the life of the communty, 
but his power was not personal and it was 
besides hedged in by safeguards against abuse 
and encroachment and limited by the liberties 
and powers of other public authorities and 
interests who were, so to speak, lesser co-part- 
ners with him in the exercise of sovereignity 
and administrative legislation and control. 
He was in fact a limited or constitutional 
monarch, although the machinery by which 
the constitution was maintained and the limi¬ 
tation affected differed from the kind familiar 
in European history ; and even the continu¬ 
ance of Ills rule was far more dependent than 
that of mediaeval European kings on the conti¬ 
nued will and assent of the people. 

A greater sovereign than the king was the 
Pharma, the religious, ethical, social, political 
juridic and customary law organically governing 
the life of the people. 

This subjection of the sovereign power to the 
Pharma was not an ideal theory inoperative 
in practice ; for the rule of the socio-religious 
law actively conditioned the whole life of the 
people and was therefore a living reality, and 
it had in the political field very large practical 
consequences. It meant first that the king had 
not the power of direct legislation and was 
limited to the issue of administrative decrees 
that had to be in consonance with the religious, 
social, political, economic constitution of the 
community. 

The religious liberties of the commons were 
assured and could not normally be infringed by 
any seeular authority. 

The social life of the people was similarly free 
from autocratic interference. Instances of royal 
legislation in this province are rare and here too, 
when it occurred, there had to be a consultation 
of the will of those concerned, as in the re¬ 
arrangement or the reconstitution of the caste 
system by the Sena kings in Bengal after its 
disorganisation during a long period of Bud¬ 
dhist predominance. 

In the sphere of administration the power of 
the king was similarly hedged in by the stand¬ 
ing constitution of the Dharma* His right of 
taxation was limited in the most important 
sources of revenue to a fixed percentage as a 


maximum and in other directions often by the 
right of the bodies representing the various ele¬ 
ments of the community to a voice in the matter 
and always by the general rule that his right to 
govern was subject to the satisfaction and good 
will of the people. 

All this leads to the following conclu¬ 
sion 

There could be ordinarily little or no room in 
the ancient Indian system for autocratic freak 
or monarchical violence and oppression, much 
less for the savage cruelty and tyranny of so 
common an occurrence in the history of some 
other countries. Nevertheless it was possible 
by the sovereign’s disregard of the Pharma 
or by a misuse of his power of administrative 
decree, and instances occurred of the kind, though 
the worst recorded is that of a tyrant belonging 
to a foreign dynasty and in other cases any pro¬ 
longed outbreak of autocratic caprice, violence 
or injustice seems to have led before long to an 
effective protest or revolt on the part of the 
people. The legists provided for the possibility 
of oppression. In spite of the sanctity and pres¬ 
tige attaching to the sovereign it was laid 
down that obedience ceased to be binding if the 
king ceased to be a faithful executor of the 
Dharma. Incompetence and violation of the ob¬ 
ligation to rule to the satisfaction of the people 
were in theory and effect sufficient causes for 
his removal. Manu even lays it down that an 
unjust and oppressive king should be killed by 
his own subjects like a mad dog, and this justi¬ 
fication by the highest authority of the right 
or even the duty of insurrection and regicide in 
extreme eases is sufficient to show that abso¬ 
lutism or the unconditional divine right of kings 
was no part of the intention of the Indian poli¬ 
tical system. As a matter of fact tli# right was 
actually exercised as we find both from history 
and literature. Another more peaceful and more 
commonly exercised remedy was a threat of 
secession, exodus which in most cases was 
sufficient to bring the delinquent ruler to reason. 
It is interesting to find the threat of secession 
employed against an unpopular monarch in the 
south as late as the seventeenth century, as well 
as a declaration by a popular assembly denoun¬ 
cing any assistance given to the king as an act 
of treason. A more common remedy was de¬ 
position by the council of minister or by the 
public assemblies. The kingship thus constitut¬ 
ed proved to be in effect moderate, efficient and 
beneficent, served well the purposes assigned to 
it and secured an abiding hold on the affec¬ 
tions of the people. The monarchical institu¬ 
tion was however only one, an approved and 
very important, but not, as we see from the ex¬ 
istence of the ancient republics, an indispensa¬ 
ble element of the Indian socio-political system, 
and we shall understand nothing of the real 
principle of the system and its working if we 
stop snout with a view of the regal facade and 
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fail to see what lay behind it. It is there that 
we shall find the clue to the essential character 
of the whole construction. 

Wanted Control on the Export of Cattle. 

The Indian Humanitarian writes :— 

Those who remember the anxious days 
of November and December 1019, when it was 
said 00,000 heads of cattle were exported to 
Brazil will also see the necessity ol immediate 
action both on the part of popular leaders and 
the Government in this matter just now. Letters 
have already appeared in the local press draw¬ 
ing attention to the advent of Brazilian agents 
amongst us for purchase of cattle, their very 
location is given and earnest appeals are made 
to interested persons to see that no cattle are 
exported this time. When we presented a memo¬ 
rial on this subject last January to the 
Government, we had lull hopes that such a con¬ 
tingency would not be allowed to arise in so 
near a future and that effective measures would 
also be devised to prevent export if purchasers 
were forthcoming. We are utterly disappointed 
to find that Brazil still wants Indian cattle and 
we are so far as legislation and preventive 
measures are concerned as distant from them 
as ever. 

Government ultimately undertook an en¬ 
quiry in this subject last year and announced 
that 1500 heads were sent to Brazil. The figure 
was for many reasons unacceptable but the 
scare disappeared as soon as it was known that 
the authorities were looking into the whole 
thing. It is a pity no measures were adopted to 
prevent export of cattle for ever. 

Once again therefore it becomes our duty to 
draw earnestly the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the present situation. 


India and Constantinople. 

Writing in East and West on “India 
and Constantinople” Sir J. D. Rees re¬ 
marks : 

The incomparable position of Byzantium 
guarded by nature on every side against hostile 
attack, accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse, marks it as the 
inevitable capital of a great empire. 

On the question whether or not the 
Sultau is the Caliph his opinion is : 

Whether this claim is really good or not, 
whether his religious, dynastic or official descent 
can or cannot be substantiated, there can be no 
doubt that no other potentate or person can 
put forward a better claim than the Sultan, 
and certainly an immense proportion, a large 
preponderance, of Islam considers it for all 
practical purposes proven. The Shias do not 


admit it, but they cannot put forward any 
authorized claimant, and any claimant they 
might put forward, would, if only on that 
account, be opposed by the more numerous 
Sunnis, to which branch, moreover, the Indian 
Mahomedans for the most part belong. 

The technical, indeed actual, flaws in the 
Sultan’s case are such as it would be of little use 
to indicate in a brief article intended for general 
consumption, but no one acquainted with the 
feelings of Mahomedans will be inclined to under¬ 
rate the status of the Ottoman Ruler as the 
generally accepted Caliph of Islam. I believe, 
however, that this question stirs Islam less 
than that of the Sultan’s position as the chief 
and the only Mahomedan great power seated 
in the incomparable city of Constantinople, 
which the ancestors of the house of Othman 
wrested by arms from the last of the degenerate 
Greek Emperors. 

The remarks of Sir J. D. Rees on the 
goodness or badness of Turkish rule over 
the Arabs are interesting. 

The Turk as a matter of fact ruled them with 
the lightest possible hand. It is a custom in 
England to regard the Turks, or perhaps the 
Turkish Government into which other elements 
largely enter, as all bad, but it is very doubtful 
whether Asiatic races always prefer a more 
energetic and efficient government. Cetainly 
our own administration in India is not popular 
in proportion to its efficiency. It is also neces¬ 
sary to remember that the Moslems are a 
religion, not a nation, and that there is among 
the followers of Islam an equality by reason of 
the mere profession of the faith of Mahomet 
which in no sense exists among the followers of 
different nationalities, who profess and call 
themselves Christians. 

Ilis conclusion is : 

11 is, I believe, the case that the Caliph ques¬ 
tion has been rather exploited for political ends, 
but 1 agree with the eminent Oriental scholar, 
Mr. Browne, in thinking that the expulsion of 
the Turks from Stamboul would most certainly 
lead to profound and prolonged unrest through¬ 
out the whole Moslem world. Being of this 
opinion, which is held by distinguished authori¬ 
ties who have written to the press on this sub¬ 
ject, I cannot but hope that no theories about 
the importance of preserving small nationalities, 
the sacred right of self-determination, no 
prejudice against Turkey and the Turks and no 
religious feeling against a non-Christian Power, 
will avail to obscure the really important issue 
at stake, and to bring about a decision of the 
Turkish question, which even, if it were just 
and reasonable, would be violently opposed to 
our own Indian interests. 
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Some Common Indian Birds. 

The Agricultural Journal of India lias 
been publishing a series of very interesting 
articles on “some common Indian Birds.” 
The coloured illustrations are beautiful. 
What is to be regretted is that nowhere, 
so far as we could see, have the vernacular 
names of the birds been given. The Jour¬ 
nal professes to be “of India,” but the 
curiosity of Indian readers is ignored al¬ 
together, though it is Indian money which 
supports it. 

Nerve Troubles. 

In an article on “Nerve Troubles” pub¬ 
lished in Health and Happiness , their 
causes and remedies are thus described in 
general terms : 

Worry and fretfulness are to a great extent 
responsible for nerve disease. Ilurry and 
excitement of the modern life only accelerate 
this state. These are the result of the unnatural 
lives we lead from day to day. But this is not 
altogether incurable if one is in right earnest 
about it. Worrying and fretting go with 
nervousness, but in a great measure may be 
stopped by just stopping them. While the 
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condition of the body ha9 much to do with 
the state of mind, it is also true that the 
mental state affects the whole being. Physical 
changes are effected by varying mental atti¬ 
tudes, in the circulation, in respiration, and 
in digestion. 

The antidote for worry and fretfulness is 
cheerfulness. Good cheer is a real medicine, a 
real health measure, a remedy for many ills 
and evils. It belongs to the healthy home. It 
helps in all pursuits. Work is made lighter by 
it, and hard tasks are better accomplished. If 
the day is a crowded one, all the more need 
for putting cheer into it. 

Another very potent factor to ward of nerve 
troubles is a very calm and quiet sort of 
living. Those that pile confusion upon confu¬ 
sion and causes detraction of mind should be 
avoided as far as possible. The whole life 
form day to day, month to month and year 
to year should follow some method. Nothing 
should be done hap-hazardly. 

Vigour for the mind, health for the body, 
tone for the nerves, are in good part attain¬ 
able through a mental grasp of life’s real 
needs, purposes and privileges. There must 
not be fruitless dissipation and frittering 
away of energy. Let praise, gratitude, and 
joy take the place of complaining, gloom 
and peevishness and improvement will at 
once be seen. 
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White World-Dominance. 

An article in Venturer by Basil Mathews 
on “The Decline ot White World-Domi¬ 
nance” gives some “dry figures” relating 
to that dominance which, in his words, 
“are staggering”. 

There are on the earth some 53,000,000 square 
miles of land surface—excluding the uninhabited poles. 
Of those miles 47,000,000 are under white dominance 
—or nearly nine tenths of the whole area of the world. 
Of the remaining six million square miles, still more 
are now passing under white authority by the manda¬ 
tories of the League of Nations—and about four 
million square miles are ruled by the yellow races— 
the Chinese and the Japanese—the latter now having 
sway over Korea, Formosa, and the Pacific islands 
north of the Equator that Germany used to govern. 

Yet, in the long perspectives of history 
this dominance is, in the writer’s opinion, 
a mushroom growth. 


For instance, we have just been celebrating the 
tercentenary of the sailing of the Mayflower. But 
when the Mayflower sailed in 1620, all America save 
a few little settlements, was given up to the Red Indian 
and the bison : Africa was an absolutely unknown land 
beyond its bare fringe : India the West had barely 
touched with the tips of its fingers, and the South 
Pacific with Australasia and the Islands was beyond 
the edge of the really known world. The white races 
were at that time confined to a part of Europe, 
practically besieged by Asiatic and African Islam 
( which surrounded them on the South and the South- 
East ), while the Mongol hung like a wolf on the 
Eastern flank. Not till more than two centuries later 
did Livingstone and his successors open up Africa. 
The steam-engine, the industrial revolution, the electric 
telegraph and the consequent wealth of Western 
Europe, did the rest, with the result ot the stupendous 
dominance that we now see. 

“Two vital and tremendous questions” 
are then asked and considered. 

If it is so recent, is the white dominance likely to 
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endure ? Is it, indeed, good for the world that it 
should go on ? 

Though an immence range of races took 
part in the war—the Japanese, the Indians, 
the Turks, the Arabs, the Malagasy, the 
Annamese, Senegalese, tens of thousands 
of South Africans, a hundred thousand 
Chinese, with Red Indians, south sea 
Islanders, and others—it was “essentially a 
war between the white races. 

From the point of view of the Asiatic or the 
African, looking at it objectively, it was “civil war ” 
of white versus white. From the Asiatic and African 
point of view it was an object lesson in the divided 
weakness and the vulnerability of the white races. 
But the legend of white invincibility had already been 
broken by the crash of Goliath Russia at the feet of 
triumphant Japan—the David of Asia. 

Furthermore in the Great War the Allies trumpeted 
through the megaphones of its world-wide propaganda 
in a hundred languages the message that the war was 
being fought by them to secure the establishment of 
the sacred principle of self-determination. This, we 
reiterated, was to be the dominant principle ruling the 
Peace Treaty : even the Africans of German East 
Africa and the Kameruns were to have this principle 
applied to them. But a sacred principle of that sort 
can have no geographical frontiers. If for Africa, 

(the other races cried ) then for India : If for Poland 
or Bohemia, then for Egypt. 

What was more—if the white could penetrate and 
settle in Asia, the Asiatic (they claim ) must be free 
to penetrate and settie in the lands of the white man. 

Then the League of Nations Covenant emphati¬ 
cally asserted ( over the signatories of more than 
thirty nations) that two mighty principles must 
dominate the new world-order : first co-operation 
between nations (the first sentence of the Covenant 
roclaims fhis ) and secondly the tutelage of 
ackward peoples as “a sacred trust of civilization.” 
( Article xxii.) 

As a result of all these things a series 
of amazing racial and national movements 
have begun which—taken as a whole 
—constitute, soberly viewed, the vastest 
and most revolutionary upheaval of the 
human spirit that has ever been witnessed. 

We have the “Asia for the Asiatic" movement, of 
which the IncUan swadeshi ( or Home Rule ) move¬ 
ment, great as it is but a segment. We have the 
Egyptian movement, the Pan-Turanian movement, 
the Pan-Arabian movement, the Africa for the African 
movement. We have;the uprising of the Slav world. • 

The writer adds that the principles of 
self-determination, of co-operation and of 
tutorship of the backward with a view to 
their freedom, which the white people have 
preached in the ears of the whole earth, 
m\ist shatter white domination. 

Looking over the whole trend of the world’s life I 


have a profound and growing conviction that the 
dominance of the white by stirring up new life has 
achieved its purpose and that the time has now come 
for us to sit down as partners with the others at a 
Round Table of humanity at which the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Negro will sit with 
the Slav, the Teuton, the Gaul, the American and the 
Briton. 

If we, in insensate pride of place and of race, try to 
fight that world-tide we shall not simply be as futile 
as Canute, but we shall be drowned under the wave 
we try to resist. But if we freely and happily accept 
the other races as our colleagues, then the white races, 
as the most experienced political practitioners in the 
world, will put aside domination only to rise fc> higher 
levels of moral leadership than we have ever achieved. 
And in so doing we shall open the doors that lead 
man into the Kingdom of Peace on Earth among men 
of Goodwill. 


The Case for Burma. 

Maung Pu, Barrister-at-Law, ably 
argues the case for Burma in the Venturer. 
Says he : 

The principal reasons put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment of India against granting the same measure of 
reforms to Burma as the other Indian provinces are 
in substance, two, viz., ( i ) Want of electoral experi¬ 
ence, and ( 2 ) Lack of suitable persons available to 
take up the posts of responsible Ministers. 

He meets these objections thus : 

As to the first objection it may be pointed out that 
Burmans are not total strangers to electoral institu¬ 
tions. Even in small villages—although village 
headmen have been turned into village tyrants by the 
British Government—(to use the words of Professor 
Max Muller ) still there is a certain amount of self- 
government left. The elders decide many local 
questions for the benefit of the village tract among 
themselves, and in Upper Burma more particularly 
those ciders ( called assessors ) decide the amount of 
local taxes to be contributed by each family, according 
to their capacity to pay. The election of pagoda 
trustees and of municipal councillors are familiar to 
the people, and now in almost all important towns 
and villages there are social and political organisations 
and co-operative societies, the Committee members 
of which are elected annually by their members. The 
Buddhist Church is a purely democratic institution and 
the assembly of Sanglia, not unlike a Church Parlia¬ 
ment, is an institution firmly rooted in the country. 
Their social customs, their religion, and their traditions 
mark the Burmese out to be the most suitable people 
to develop democratic institutions. 

In the writer’s opinion there is no real 
substance in the second objection. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, himself admitted that “the back¬ 
wardness of Burma consists, not in her want df capacity, 
but in lack of experience." No one ever learns to 
swim by reading “How to Swim" ; he must go into 
the water and start swimming, even if he sinks once 
or twice. Until recently the same cry was raised by 
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vested interests that no Burmans were available for 
superior responsible posts, but now si Burman is 
officiating as Chief Judge of the Chief Court ; there 
are Burman District Magistrates, and District and 
Sessions Judges. They have all proved themselves to 
be capable, efficient and reliable. 

As a matter of fact, the introduction 
and development of political reforms in 
Burma is very easy. 

*Tt can be confidently affirmed,*’ said Sir Reginald 
Craddock, Lt.-Gov. of Burma, “that Burma is 
endowed with many advantages, notably in respect 
of those conditions which favour the development on 
democratic lines. Thus she is free from those acute 
religious dissensions which militate against the co¬ 
operation of men of different creeds. Toleration of the 
scruples and prejudices of others is a ruling tenet of her 
religion. There is an entire absence of caste, and no 
marked cleavages of social distinction or occupation 
exist. The man of humble birth has always been able 
to rise as high as his ability and education might carry 
him. The emancipated condition of their women is a 
conspicuous characteristic.” Primary education is 
widely diffused, and the general level of intelligence 
among the Burman masses is high. 

There is practically a uniformity of race, language 
and religion throughout Burma. The Burmese pre¬ 
ponderate over all other races ; Burmese is spoken all 
over the country from Mergui in the South, to 
Myitkynia in the North • and over eighty-five per 
cent, of the population profess the Buddhist faith. 


An Indictment of Britain. 

In % the Venturer Miss II. M. Howsin 
brings the following charges against the 
British people 

It is an ominous fact that wherever the British in¬ 
fluence and interest is paramount in the processes of 
political re-adjustment the result has been national 
disintegration, forcible annexation, and the substitution 
of new tyrannies rather than the establishing of the 
principle of self-determination and freedom for weak 
and oppressed nationalities to which the British 
Government and the British people stand irrevocably 
committed. Wc cannot regard this policy as an un¬ 
fortunate legacy of the war, nor as a temporary aberra¬ 
tion of British democracy, since it was consistently and 
aggressively operative through British Liberal di¬ 
plomacy in the fateful years preceding the war, with 
the betrayal of Persia as the conspicuous example and 
the abandonment of Tripoli to the Italian invader as 
hardly less infamous. Neither can it be mere coinci¬ 
dence that whenever the spirit of political reformation 
on democratic lines begins seriously to animate an 
Eastern, particularly a Muhammedan power, the tradi¬ 
tional friendship of England, which decades of unpro¬ 
gressive Conservatism and ineffective misrule leave 
unimpaired, at once changes to an attitude of distrust 
and overt hostility. The radically altered attitude of 
England towards Turkey synchronized with the social 
and political upheaval which accompanied the first 
attempt towards a democratic reform of the whole 
Turkish policy under the inspiration and guidance of 
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the much criticized party of Union and Progress. 
White admitting freely and frankly that both in point 
of policy and personnel the party inevitably laboured 
under grievous handicaps and limitations, it neverthe¬ 
less evinced an honesty of purpose and determination 
in the face of almost insuperable difficulties. It frank¬ 
ly appealed to Great Britain as the traditional ally of 
Turkey and friend of freedom for support and guid¬ 
ance ; it was met by open animosity and such obstruc¬ 
tive tactics on the part of British statesmen as were 
successfully calculated to destroy all the stable ele¬ 
ments of reform, and leave it a prey to anarchical dis¬ 
solution. 

“The Poet Laureate of Asia.” 

This is the heading of an interesting 
article in the first number of Outward 
Bound , a magazine which bears marks of 
being under Christian missionary influence. 
The writer, Mr. E. J. Thompson, begins 
the article by saying : 

There is a Bengali proverb that Saraswati and 
Lakshmi—the goddess of Learning and the Arts and 
the goddess of Wealth and Good Fortune—do not live 
together. But another proverb admits an exception 
to this rule, saying that they have put by their im¬ 
memorial enmity in the case of the Tagores. 

The first is really a Bengali proverb, the 
second not so, though it is true of some 
Tagores. 

The writer says : “The head of the 
family, the Maharaja, is a musician and 
patron of music.” There is a Maharaja 
Tagore, no doubt, but he is not the head 
of the family, and is, moreover, too insigni¬ 
ficant a person to deserve mention in 
the context where it occurs. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son is also mistaken when he takes Jyo- 
tirindranath Tagore to be the eldest 
brother of the poet. The eldest is the 
venerable Dwijendranath Tagore. 

Mr. Thompson writes of Rabindranath 
Tagore what others also have felt: 

When I first came to know Rabindranath Tagore, 
he was over fifty ; and the first impression gained was 
of his strange resemblance to the traditional pictures 
of Christ. 

No one ever comes jnto the circle of his friendship 
without feeling that hardly in any other man can there 
*be the same fascination, to which mind and soul and 
body have all contributed. 

The writer gives a true estimate of the 
poet’s short stories when he observes ;— 

Education in Bengal is as bad as well can be, both 
in its native and imported fashions ; and in his boy¬ 
hood the young Rabindranath steadfastly refused to be 
“educated.*’ By this has come ( I think ) a loss. It 
has been a weakness that Rabindranath has written 
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on every subject under the sun and on subjects where 
no amount of delightful imagery and apt phraseology 
is a substitute for exact and full knowledge. 

Much of Rabindranath’s prolific output, then, is of 
indifferent merit, partly, as I have suggested, because 
he has often attempted work for which a disciplined 
rather than a creative intellect was needed. But on 
the whole his gain from having escaped from Calcutta 
University has been immense. 

To his songs must be added his short stories, his 
Galpa-Guccha or Hunches of Tales, There arc eight 
volumes of these. Two volumes of selections have 
been published in English. I have never been able to 
understand why they have attracted so little notice in 
our country, for I believe that there arc no such short 
stories anywhere else. Their variety is wonderful, and 
they range from sheer, unearthly imagination, as in 
Hungry Stones , to farce, as in a A Tau for the Rains; 
from subtle psychological studies such as Living or 
Dead and Subha to rollicking slightness such as the 
Skeleton. Their popularity in Bengal is immense. 


Women as Human Beings. 

Miss Maude Royden will have the 
support of enlightened womanhood all 
over the world when she observes in 
Outward Bound : 

The real inspiration of the Woman’s Movement 
all over the world is a deep resentment against an 
attitude towards us on the part of society which seems 
to us a perpetual denial of our humanity. 

The denial is age-long. It is found in every social 
system, in almost every religion, in almost every 
philosophy. It is indeed excluded from the first 
chapter of Genesis, but it appears in the second. It is 
implied in Aristotle’s famous assertion that "absolute 
goodness” is for man alone —free man—and not for 
slaves or for women. It is assumed alike in the 
glorifying of motherhood in the East and the phrase, 
“superfluous women,” in the West. St. Paul affirms 
it when he writes that the head of the man is Christ, 
but the head of the woman is the man ; Milton in his 
sounding verse, “He for God only, she for God in 
him” ; our Anglican marriage service when it reminds 
the bride that she must submit herself unto her husband 
“as unto the Lord.” 

Even when woman is revered most, it 
is not generally for her own personality. 

The reverence paid to women in pro-Christian 
West or non-Christian East is given to the mother, 
not to the woman. It is her sex, not her humanity, 
that justifies her existence. A mother—the mother of 
a son—cannot be too greatly reverenced ; has she 
not brought a man into the world ? The childless 
widow is accursed ; the celibate woman an impossi¬ 
bility. 

Motherhood is so sacred a vocation, and one which 
inevitably absorbs so much more of a woman’s life 
than fatherhood of a man’s that this deep reverence 
for the mother has largely concealed the stifling, 
cramping assumption on which it rests. It is not 
possible to say things too beautiful about motherhood, 
and it is probably true that the maternal instinct is 
present in nearly all women. When one appeals to it 


one is conscious of appealing to that which is most 
nearly universal, and most certainly sacred, in the 
nature of women all the world over. 

It is true, some of the greatest and 
most reverenced names in history are the 
names of women. But 

Such women will be found to be revered for the 
magnitude of the sacrifices they were capable of making 
for their husbands ; for the courage with which they 
won them from the grave, or for the immoveable deter¬ 
mination with which they insisted on accompanying 
them thither. An Indian once quoted to me those 
touching words 

“Life of my life, Death's cruel sword 
Has severed us two like a broken word— 

Severed us two who are but one : 

Shall the flesh live when the soul is gone ? ” 

This, my friend assured me, was the motive behind 
sati. I was willing to find it admirable—if the 
husband also was willing to mount the pyre when his 
wife died, on the ground that the two who were really 
one must not be severed. 

“You would despise a man who should do so, ” 
was the answer. In other words, a man is always a 
man, even if he ceases to be a husband ; a woman, 
however, has no further right to existence when she 
ceases to be a wife. He is a human being, she only 
a sex. 

Women have been throughout the ages regarded as 
a sex and not as human beings—as “ instruments to 
another’s end,” not " as ends in themselves.’* 

But that is not the worst that has 
fallen or may fall to the lot of women. 

Eastern women have good ground for their insist¬ 
ence that after all the East has something to teach the 
West in this matter, and something to fear from 
Western influence. Women can be treated as some¬ 
thing even less human than a mere sex ; they can be 
regarded as machines. Is the East to be industrialised ? 
And if so, is it to be at the expense of women’s lives ? 

It is rather curious to me to hear our barbarous and 
degrading system of industry denounced with fervour 
from many a pulpit and platform, and yet recommend¬ 
ed to the awaking East as its only salvation. I have 
been assured that the population of India cannot be 
supported unless India be industrialised. I find it 
difficult to believe in the face of India’s past, and 1 
confess with shame that while we are denouncing her 
habit of regarding women as merely wives of* men and 
mothers o? sons, we are encouraging a system whose 
habit is to regard them as so much cheap labour. It is, 
after all, a great thing to be a mother, even if it is not 
the whole of life. It is a very small and pitiful thing 
to be a cog in a machine. Yet industrialism is claiming 
for its own to-day millions of women—girls—even 
children—not in one Eastern country only, but in 
many ; in China, India, Egypt, notably in Japan. 
Will these countries refuse the offer of cheap wealtn in 
exchange—after all, how costly an exchange !—for 
fife ? 

The problem like all our problems, is not for one 
sex only, though it presses with peculiar harshness on 
women. But in fact the desire to use human beings 
not as human beings but as conveniences is common 
to all societies, and has disfigured all. Mercifully, the 
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resentment against such use is undying. We all, 
however dumbly, however blindly, resent it, and at 
last rebel against it. Even the highest of uses - that of 
motherhood—cannot in the end satisfy those who are, 
after all, something more than even mothers ; how 
much less shall anyone rest finally content to be a 
machine, or a cog in a machine ? 


The Hellish Opium Traffic. 

Mr. Basil Mathews writes in Outward 
Bound : 

The opiates that are devastating China became the 
sin of Shanghai and of Canton because Hritish 
merchants in the old days, for greed of gold, forced 
Indian opium down China’s throat with a bayonet. At 
this hour opium made into morphine powder in 
Edinburgh and in London is being smuggled by 
Japanese merchants through Kobe and Yokohama into 
Canton and Peking to the besotting of China’s youth. 
And New York, so recently u gone dry ”, sends up its 
S.O.S. as it finds itself at its wit’s end to deal with the 
drug victims who are in the grip of the white devil of 
opium. 

The picture that he draws of the 
morphia-addict is terrible but true. 

The morphia-addict is a doomed man. At a very 
early stage all sense of right and wrong disappears. 
1 he most honourable of men, the frankest of women, will 
begin to lie with diabolical plausibility and will start 
stealing or doing any conceivable act to get the drug 
for which his or her nerve clamours. Her family may 
go to pieces ; his business crumble ; his clothes fall in 
rags ; his body become unclean—all is forgotten. The 
sole aim of the whole life of the man or woman is to get 
larger and ever larger doses of the poison. 

No available adjectives, however frenzied, are half 
as sensational as the cold facts regarding the morphia- 
maniac. There is not on earth any more pitiable 
or dreadful sight than the helpless victim whose very 
will is a chained prisoner at the chariot wheel of the 
drug, as he reels down the slopes of sloth into halluci¬ 
nation, tortured nerve, moral corruption, to paralysis 
and lunacy—culminating in sheer putrescence of body, 
mind and soul, to which the only end is a death robbed 
even of death's natural decency and dignity. 

To Britain’s lasting shame—and also to 
India’s lasting shame that she is a helpless 
tool in Britain’s hands—it has to be 
admitted that 

The greater part of the world's supply of manufac¬ 
tured opium comes from the British Isles , and by far 
the greatest opium-fields in the world are those of our 
° w >i Empire—in India . * 

When we look out over the poppy fields of the 
world from the point of view of the demand made by 
Britain, we discover that last year Britain imported 
over 835,000 pounds of raw opium for manufacture, 
an d that of that amount far more than a half was 
grown in India. The figures are so striking that they 
may be given * 


rom 

ib. 

India 

466,475 

Persia 

3^,553 

Turkey 

... 204,966 

Arabia 

133.157 

Total 

835,156 


Now 835,000 lb. of opium (which Britain alone 
takes into its factories ) is more than six times as much 
as the whole of the human race requires for its 
present medical treatment. 

"Yes," it may be replied, "but the importation of 
opium from India into China has been stopped by law. 1 * 

That is true enough, but the action of that law is 
in fact a tragic farce. The Indian opium goes—in 
large part—not to China but to Britain, to America 
and to Japan. Yet it reaches China ultimately. Only 
a relatively insignificant fraction of it is consumed in 
those other countries. For in them—most of all in 
Britain—it is manufactured into the subtler and far 
more pernicious form of "morphine," the crystalline 
powder which in solution is used for hypodermic 
injections. It is then exported largely via America 
to Japan and thence by devious subterranean smug¬ 
gling routes to China. What is more, 1,259 chests 
of raw opium went from India to Hongkong ( British 
territory ) in 1918 and ( it appears certain ) from there 
to Macao ( Portuguese territory ), "one of the Plague 
Spots of the Hast,” where it was manufactured into 
morphine, and again by devious smuggling routes 
at last reached China. 

Both the Far East and the Far West 
have been making money by ruining a 
whole nation, body and soul. 

The tragic blunder at the Hague Convention of 
1912 was the failure to foresee that Japan would make 
herself the intensive stimulator of, and medium for, a 
stupendous trade in manufactured opiates. The 
temptation financially is tremendous. The profit to 
Japan on opium smuggled into China last year was 
almost certainly nearer 5jo, 000,000 than .530,000,000. 
Yet the greater part of the morphine came indirectly 
from Britain, though Japan has made the principal 
profit, and has also erected recently factories in For¬ 
mosa, in Korea, in Manchuria and South Siberia ; 
while Portugal has her busy factories in Macao. 

Meanwhile America, having gone "dry", is sending 
over to China brewery after brewery "lock, stock 
and barrel," at a capital cost of millions of pounds, to 
add the debauching of China by alcohol to her de¬ 
gradation by drugs. 

The whole picture is worthy of a Holbein's brush, 
or the acid pen of a Heine or a Swift—the "civilized” 
peoples of the world, Britain, America, Japan and 
Portugal, sitting round the most multitudinous people 
of the world, tne Chinese, and seeking to enrich 
themselves by her moral and physical destruction. 

The reader may very well ask, how has 
smuggling on such a terrific scale been 
practised so successfully ? Here is the 
answer: 

By brilliant inventiveness and an uncanny ingenuity 
that baffles description, they contrived last year to 
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S le into China enough pure morphine to give four 
irmic injections to every man, woman and 
child of all China’s four hundred millions. 

The total in uji i was five and a half tons ; in 1918 
was twenty-eight tons; that is, five tons are smuggled 
in to-day for every one ton that came in the year 
before the International Convention tried to end the 
trade ! 

An innocent-looking old Chinese woman comes 
ashore carrying with tender solicitude a basket con¬ 
taining a cat surrounded by five newborn kittens. 
What a scene of beautiful old age caring for helpless 
dumb and blind infancy ! Hut the kittens arc really 
dead—and not only so, they have been opened, and 
their interiors stuffed with opium and sewn up again 1 
A Chinese sailor comes ashore with his parrot 
in its cage. How typical of the honest “tar”. But 
again, unfortunately for our guileless belief in this 
bluff exterior, we discover that the bird-cage has a 
false bottom and between the two tin linings lurks a 
close-packed layer of morphine-powder. 

Here is a man with a Japanese rug under his arm. 
“Unroll it!” 

Certainly—it is unrolled and contains nothing. But 
here again we are at fault ; for while the woof of the 
rug is true material, the warp is made up of tiny paper 
cylinders—all filled with “dope”. 

A railway train comes gliding into a station from 
Manchuria. Ransack every compartment and you 
will fail to find anything ; but if in a wild fit of uni¬ 
versal suspicion you search the steel tubes that form 
part of its engineering construction, and in addition 
unscrew some of the ventilators in the roof, you will 
find “morphine’ 1 in both. 

The train carries a water-tank—full of water. No 
use searching there, for no opium can be in the water, 
which would destory it. But our undaunted and re¬ 
morseless quest leads us to fish in the tank—only to 
find water-tight bags—full of morphine. 

Here are packets of match-boxes. Wc open one. 
Clearly matches, and matches only—but wait ! 
Let our scepticism be complete. We take off the top 
layer of matches—and the rest is morphine. 1 lere is a 
paraffin lamp—wick, oil, smell and all ! Open it — 
and you see and smell the oil. Only when you poke 
the sceptical finger • right into the oil do you discover 
that the reservoir is very shallow—and underneath is a 
second reservoir for opium, 

A Chinese or Japanese man comes ashore and 
raises his straw-hat politely. The Customs officer in 
what seems an excess of interference raises the hat 
again from the owner’s head—and between the true 
crown and the false crown he discovers **dope , \ 

A case of oranges is opened, and on the oranges 
being examined very closely we find they have been 
emptied of their natural juice and stuffed with white 
powder. But there are many thousands of cases of 
oranges imported. They cannot all be examined. Wc 
cannot take everybody’s hat off and pierce the crown. 

To stop the smuggling you would have to take to 
pieces the boots of everyone who lands in the country 
—for much opium comes between the soles and the 
uppers ; you would be forced to unmake countless 
wadded waistcoats and belts. You would be obliged 
not only to open each case of soap but cut in two 
each cake of improted soap , for soap-cakes are opened, 
hollowed out, stuffed witli opium and re-closed. 
Soldiers’ bottles, loaves of foreign bread, cakes, 


seaweed, picture frames, double-bottomed cooking- 
pans—the list could be stretched out “till the crack 
of doom,” and still be unexhausted. 

The remedy which the writer suggests 
is the only remedy. 

There is a Bill of high promise before Parliament 
now—the Dangerous Drugs Bill—and vigorous 
measures are afoot for stopping the traffic from 
Britain across America through Japan to China. But 
ultimately there is only one solution—a genuine, 
united determination by Britain, Japan and China, 
as a part of the League of Nations (with pressure on 
Turkey, Arabia and Persia) to reduce the opium- 
poppy fields to the dimensions asked for by the 
medical profession for the purposes of healing. 

In any case the millions of pounds of revenue that 
come to the British Government in India from its 
opium fields are the product of a trade that is demora¬ 
lizing the Far East ; they are a moral millstone hung 
about Britain’s neck ; nor can Britain well hold her 
head erect till the cord is cut and the millstone drops. 


Tree Rings and Climatic Fluctuations. 

After nearly twenty years of study ot 
the annual rings of trees in various parts 
of the world, Prof. E. A. Douglass has 
arrived at certain conclusions which are 
thus summarised by the Scientific Amcri - 
can : 

By comparison with meteorological records he 
established the fact that the thickness of the annual 
rings seen in cross sections of the trees varied with 
the yearly rainfall. Having determined this relation 
for the comparatively brief period for which weather 
records were available he argued that the relation 
held good for earlier periods, and that sections of old 
trees would therefore furnish a record of fluctuations 
of rainfall for hundreds of years. His plan has been 
to study a group of trees of various species, appropriate¬ 
ly located, for each region embraced in his investiga¬ 
tions, and he has worked out some ingenious methods 
and mechanical devices for making his analysis and 
determining periodicities, etc. Sections were obtained 
from many parts of the United States and Europe, 
and, in the case of the Sequoias of California, the 
record has been extended back more than 3.000 years. 
Among the interesting discoveries announced by Pro¬ 
fessor Douglass is the fact that practically all the 
groups of trees investigated show the sunspot cycle or 
its multiples. There is also found a complex combina¬ 
tion of other cycles, including a prominent cycle of 
about 2 years. 


* The American Press. 

In the French political and literary 
biweekly Revue Bleue Albert Schinz points 
out certain features of the American Press 
which are encouraging and certain others 
which are depressing. He begins by stat- 
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ing wherein the press in America differs 
from the French press. 

The American press is very different from that of 
France, as is natural considering its environment. We 
have in France two kinds of newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals : one for the educated classes, including such 
dailies as Debats and Le Temps; and one for the 
masses, who expect to be guided »or, still more, amused. 
They read such dailies as Le Matin or Le Petit Journal. 

In America, conditions while apparently more sim¬ 
ple are in reality far more complex. The distinction 
between the two classes of readers is less marked, or 
perhaps it would be better to say less observed. News¬ 
paper writers look neither above nor below for their 
public, but seek them on their own level. If there is 
any deviation from this attitude, they look down rather 
than up, in deference to the strong influence which the 
common people have upon national policies. Let us 
add that even the most highly educated Americans are 
inclined to ignore questions of theory except so far as 
they apply directly to practical alfairs. America is the 
land of pragmatism. 

This characterization applies to all American liter¬ 
ature, but more particularly to the periodical and daily 
press. Furthermore, two curious tendencies, directly 
the opposite of each other, are to be observed in the 
evolution of these publications. The monthlies are 
constantly lowering their standards in order to reach a 
wider public. 

An opposite tendency is observable in 
the dailies and weeklies. 

On the other hand the dailies are unquestionably 
raising their standard. This may not be true from the 
literary standpoint—even most book reviews are printed 
rather to avoid appearing indifferent to such topics, 
than from real interest—but it is true of the general 
tone of their political, social, and religious articles. 

There remain the weeklies, which are really the 
most interesting publications in America at present. 
Less ephemeral than the dailies, they have borrowed 
something of the intellectual character which should 
properly belong to the monthlies. Their importance 
has been growing for several years ; and they have 
profited by the war. 

Mechanical Travel Tours. 

In the French jingo clerical daily 
V Echo de Paris Jules Chancel gives an 
amusing description of the way in which 
parties of American tourists are shown 
the sights of France. First comes a des¬ 
cription of the great sight-seeing or obser¬ 
vation cars. 

Just see them perched In our great observation cars, 
whose benches are arranged in tiers like a section of an 
amphitheatre 1 Each is docilely settled upon his num¬ 
bered seat, from which a cannon-ball would not eject 
him during this three weeks’ tour. Each follows with 
blind obeaience every command of the Barnum, who, 
armed with an enormous megaphone, orders the eyes 
of his party to the right and left, up and down, like 
a drill sergeant handling a squad of soldiers. 


Standing at his post in front, he shouts his direc¬ 
tions before the Louvre, or Notre Dame, and all heads 
turn promptly in unison to the point he indicates. Not 
a member of his docile flock ventures to ask a question 
or to let his glance of admirati.n or interest wander for 
the briefest moment from the commanded course. 

The life of the thousands of American 
tourists is similarly regulated by the 
tourist agency. 

What hotel ? They don’t know. On their 
arrival guides martial them, like soldiers assigned 
to barracks, to Montrouge, or to Montmartre. 
There they must put up with whatever is allotted 
them. The same applies to the restaurants, where 
they will take their meals while away from the hotel. 

And such repasts ! I had the time of my life the 
other day watching a party of these pilgrims from 
a little table, where the garcon whom 1 took into 
my confidence stationed me. It was excruciatingly 
funny to catch their expressions of anxiety while 
waiting for each succeeding dish to appear, to see 
whether they were going to like it ! A wonderful 
exhibition 1 Of the fifty tourists who dined in my 
view that day, not a single one ventured to ask 
the slightest change in the prescribed menu. Res¬ 
taurant managers are as surprised as they are 
disappointed by this admirable discipline. It puts 
out of question making any profit or extras. 

What of the theatres and the battle¬ 
fields ? 

The same amusing situation is repeated at the 
theatre. These remarkable travelers listen submis¬ 
sively to the operas and tragedies prescribed for 
them with the utmost resignation. It seems never 
to occur to one to make his escape and visit a 
cabaret. 

Their itinerary includes a visit to the principal 
battlefields. They perform this pious pilgrimage in 
the same lockstep manner. They are very keen, 
however, to see anything that commemorates military 
glory. 

One of the anecdotes told by the writer 
is too delicious to be omitted. 

A man connected with one of the tourist agencies 
told me of a rich New Yorker who demanded, on 
looking over the programme of the journey, that 
it include a call on Marshall Foch. 

“But that’s impossible,” was the reply. 

"Why V' 

“Because the great French commander would 
not let himself be made one of the sights of his 
country.” 

“All you ’ve got to do is to charge a hundred 
dollars a head.” 

Since the agency would not promise what he 
wanted, he refused to make the trip. 

Shelley’s Pacifism. 

A hitherto unpublished pamphlet by 
Shelley, now published by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, contains a passage which 
will please pacifists. 
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From the moment that a man is a soldier he be¬ 
comes a slave. He is taught obedience ; his will is no 
longer, which is the most sacred prerogative of men, 
guided by his own judgment. He is taught to des¬ 
pise human life and human suffering ; this is the uni¬ 
versal distinction of slaves. He is more degraded 
than a murderer ; he is like the bloody knife which has 
stabbed and feels not ; a murderer we may abhor and 
despise ; a soldier is, by profession, beyond abhorrence 
and below contempt. ( Quoted by The Nation ), 

The Nation also refers to “his pleasing 
suggestion that the way to meet the 
attacks of armed forces under the orders 
of government was to stand absolutely 
still ‘with folded arms and unshrinking 
bosom , s. ,, The crowd assembled at Jalian- 
wala Bagli had no chance of being aware 
of this suggestion of Shelley’s. ( The 
same passive resistance is recommended 
in The Mask of Anarchy .) 

The Wealth of Ancient India. 

Young India quotes the following 
from Thornton’s “Description of Ancient 
India” : 

“Ere the Pyramids looked down upon the valley 
of the Nile, when Greece and Italy, those cradles of 
European civilization, nursed only the tenants of the 
wilderness, India was a seat of wealth and grandeur. 
A busy population had covered the land with the 
marks of industry ; rich crops of the most coveted pro¬ 
ductions of nature annually rewarded the toil of the 
husbandman. Skilled artisans converted the rude 
products of the soil into fabrics of unrivalled delicacy 
and beauty ; architects and sculptors joined in con¬ 
structing works, the solidity of which has not, in some 
instances, been overoome by the evolution of thousands 
of years. . . . The ancient state of India must have 
been one of extraordinary magnificence.’' 

Literacy in India and the Philippines. 

We owe the following comparison to the 
same magazine : 

India and the Philippines 

In the Phillippines, under American rule, seventy 
per cent. ( 700 in a thousaud ) of the population above 
ten years of age can read and write. In India under 
British rule 105 per cent, of the men (106 in a thousand) 
and one per cent, of the women ( ten in a thousand ) 
can read and write. Yet Indian civilization is 
thousands of years older than that of the Philippines, 
though Indian people are much the more intellectual 
race, and England has had 160 years to build up 
education in India, whereas the United States has 
had only a little more than twenty years to work in 
the Philippines. 

“Look here, upon this picture, and on this 


Equality of Treatment. 

Young India writes: 

It was recently announced by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment that there were 204 vacancies in the Indian 
medical service, but 68 of these would be allowed to 
be filled by Indians, and 136 be reserved for English¬ 
men. Also, that 78 places were to be filled in the 
Indian Public Works Department of the Civil Service, 
one to three of which were open for Indians, all the 
rest—75—being reserved for Englishmen. There 
were plenty of thoroughly trained Indian men to fill 
all the places ; but the foreigners wanted them, there¬ 
fore to the foreigners they must go. 

IIow do these facts compare with the promise made 
by Queen Victoria, when she was proclaimed Empress 
of India, that forever thereafter there should be in her 
Indian domain perfect equality of treatment for 
Englishmen and Indians ? 


Bolshevik Theory Examined. 

The eminent British mathematician and 
thinker Bertrand Russell is a socialist and 
wishes to do away with the present in¬ 
equalities of wealth. But he does not 
support Bolshevik theory and practice. He 
tells the public the reason why, in the 
columns of the New York New Republic. 
The very definite Bolshevik programme for 
achieving communism, which has been 
repeatedly set forth by Lenin, is thus 
summarised by the writer 

Capitalists will stick at nothing in defence of 
their privileges. It is the nature of man, in so far 
as he is politically conscious, to fight for the 
interest of his class so long as classes exist. 
When the conflict is not pushed to extremes, 
methods of conciliation and political deception 
may be preferable to actual (physical warfare ; 
but as soon as the proletariat make a really 
vital attack upon the capitalists, they will be 
met by guns and bayonets. 

There must be armed conflict sooner or later, 
if the injustices of the persent economic system 
are ever to be remedied. Not only must there be 
armed conflict, but they have a fairly definite 
conception of the way in which it is to be con¬ 
ducted. This conception has been carried out in 
Russia, and is to be carried out before very long 
in every civilized country. The communists, 
who represent the class-conscious wage-earners, 
wait for some propitious moment when events 
have caused a mood of revolutionary discontent 
with the existing government. They then put 
themselves at the head of the discontent, carry 
through a successful revolution, and in so doing 
acquire the arms, the railways, the state treasure 
and all other resources upon which the power 
of modern governments is built. They then 
confine political power to communists, however 
small a minority they may be of the whole 
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nation. They set to work to increase their 
number by propaganda and the control of 
education. And meanwhile they introduce 
communism into every department of economic 
life as quickly as possible. 

Ultimately, after a longer or shorter period, 
according to circumstances, the nation will be 
converted to communism, the relics of capitalist 
institutions will have been obliterated, and it 
will be possible to restore freedom. But the 
political conflicts to which we are accustomed 
will not reappear. All the burning political 
questions of our time, according to the commu¬ 
nists, arc questions of class conflict, and will 
disappear when the division of classes disap¬ 
pears. Accordingly the state will no longer be 
required since the state is essentially an engine 
of* power designed to give the victory to one 
side in the class conflict. Ordinary states are 
designed to give the victory to the capitalists : 
the proletarian state ( Soviet Russia ) is design¬ 
ed to give the victory to the wage-earners. As 
soon as the community contains only wage- 
earners, the state will cease to have any func¬ 
tions. And so, through a period of dicatorship, 
we shall finally arrive at a condition very similar 
to that aimed at by Anarchist communism. 

Mr. Russell asks three questions in 
regard to this method of reaching Utopia." 

First, would the ultimate state foreshadowed 
by the Bolsheviks be desirable in itself ? Second¬ 
ly, would the conflict involved in achieving ife by 
the Bolshevik method be so bitter and prolonged 
that its evils would outweigh the ultimate 
good ? Thirdly, is this method likely to lead 
in the end to the state which the Bolsheviks 
desire, or will it fail at some point and arrive 
at a quite different result ? 

He answers the first question in a 
manner favourable to Communism. 

It is clear that the present inequalities of 
wealth are unjust. In part, they may be de¬ 
fended as affording an incentive to useful indus¬ 
try, but I do not think this defence will carry 
us very far. 

He then passes on to consider the second 
question, which was : 

Is the ultimate good aimed at by the Bol¬ 
sheviks sufficiently great to be worth the price 
that, according to their own theory, will have 
to be paid for achieving it ? 

If anything human were absolutely certain, 
we might answer this question affirmatively 
with some confidence. The benefits of commun¬ 
ism, if it were once achieved, might be expected 
to be lasting ; we might legitimately hope that 
further change would be toward something 
still better, not toward a revival of ancient 
evils. But if we admit, as we must do, 
that the outcome of the communist revolu¬ 
tion is in some degree uncertain, it becomes 


necessary to count the cost ; for a great part of 
the cost is all but certain. 

The price which Russia has had to pay 
and is still paying is well known. Accord¬ 
ing to the writer, Russia being vast and 
agricultural was capable of resisting both 
invasion and blockade ; no other country 
could have succeeded equally well, except 
the United States of America. 

Therefore, unless and until an international 
communist revolution becomes possible, we 
must expect that any other nation following 
Russia’s example will have to pay an even 
higher price than Russia has had to pay. 

Now the price that Russia is having to pay is 
very great. The almost universal poverty might 
be thought to be a small evil in comparison 
with the ultimate gain, but it brings with it 
other evils of which the magnitude would be 
acknowledged by those who have never known 
poverty and therefore make light of it. Hunger 
brings an absorption in the question of food, 
which, to most people, makes life almost purely 
animal. The general shortage makes people 
fierce and reacts upon the political atmosphere. 
The necessity of inculcating communism pro¬ 
duces a hot-house condition, where every breath 
of fresh air must be excluded : People are to be 
taught to think in a certain way, and all free 
intelligence becomes taboo. Every kind of 
liberty is banned as being “bourgeois,” but it 
remains a fact that intelligence languishes 
where thought is not free. 

All this, however, according to the leaders of 
the Third International, is only a small begin¬ 
ning of the struggle, which must become world- 
wide before it achieves victory. In their reply 
to the Independent Labor party they say : 

It is probable that upon the throwing off of 
the chains of the capitalist governments, the re¬ 
volutionary proletariat of Europe will meet the 
resistance of Anglo-Saxon capital in the persons 
of British and American capitalists who will 
attempt to blockade it. It is then possible 
that the revolutionary proletariat of Europe 
will rise in union with the peoples of the East 
and commence a revolutionary struggle, the 
scene of which will be the entire world, to deal 
a final blow to British and American capitalism. 
(Times, July 30, 1920 ). 

The war here prophesied, if it ever takes 
place, will be one compared to which the late 
war will seem a mere affair of outposts. Those 
who realize the destructiveness of the late war. 
the devastation and impoverishment, the lower¬ 
ing of the level of civilization throughout 
vast areas, the general increase of hatred 
and savagery, the letting loose of bestial 
instincts which had been curbed during peace 
—those who realize all this will hesitate to 
incur inconceivably greater horrors, even if they 
believe firmly that communism in itself is much 
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to be desired. An economic system cannot be 
considered apart from the population which is 
to carry it out; and the population resulting 
from such a world war as Moscow calmly con¬ 
templates would be savage, bloodthirsty and 
ruthless to an extent that must make any sys¬ 
tem a mere engine of oppression and cruelty. 

The third question is then considered. 

Advocacy of communism by those who be¬ 
lieve in Bolshevik methods rests upon the as¬ 
sumption that there is no slavery except eco¬ 
nomic slavery, and that when all goods are 
held in common there must be perfect liberty. 
I fear this is a delusion. There must be admini¬ 
stration, there must be officials who control dis¬ 
tribution. These men, in a communist state, are 
the repositories of power. So long as they con¬ 
trol the army, they are able, as in Russia at this 
moment, to wield despotic power, even if they 
are a small minority. The fact that there is 
communism-—to a certain extent—-does not mean 
that there is liberty. If the communism were 
more complete, it would not necessarily mean 
more freedom ; there would still be certain 
officials in control of the food supply, and these 
officials could govern as they pleased as long as 
they retained the support of the soldiers. This is 
not mere theory ; it is the patent lesson of the 
present condition of Russia. The Bolshevik 
theory is that a small minority are to seize 
power, and are to hold it until communism is 
accepted practically universally, which, they 
admit, may take a long time. But power is 
sweet, and few men surrender it voluntarily. It 
is especially sweet to those who have the habit 
of it, and the habit becomes most ingrained in 


those who have governed by bayonets, without 
popular support. Is it not almost inevitable 
that men placed as the Bolsheviks are placed 
in Russia, and as they maintain that the 
communists must place themselves wherever 
the social revolution succeeds, will be loath to 
relinquish their monopoly of power, and will 
find reasons for remaining until some new 
revolution ousts them ? ‘ Would it not be 
fatally easy for them without altering the 
economic structure, to decree large salaries for 
high government officials, and so reintroduce 
the old inequalities of wealth ? What motive 
would they have for not doing so ? What mo¬ 
tive is possible except idealism, love of mankind, 
non-economic motives of the sort that Bolshe* 
viks decry ? 

Mr. Russel asserts that the Soviet 
government in Russia has in fact a class 
consciousness and a class interest quite 
distinct from those of the genuine prole¬ 
tarian. 

I see no reason whatever to expect equality 
or freedom to result from such a system, except 
reasons derived from a false psychology and a 
mistaken analysis of the sources of political 
power. 

I am compelled to reject Bolshevism for two 
reasons : First, because the price mankind must 
pay to achieve communism by Bolshevik me¬ 
thods is too terrible ; and secondly, because, 
even after paying the price, I do not believe the 
result would be what the Bolsheviks profess to 
desire. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To 


Sir, 


The Editor, 

The Modern Review, 


With reference to the query addressed to the 
readers of the Modern Review by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar ( page 672 of the December issue ) regarding 
“Untraced Arabic and Persian passages” in the 
Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, the first two are of course from 
the Hadis (see Mishkat, Abu Dawud, Al Khutbatul 
Masura), the third as it occurs in the original text 
(Tuhfat-u-Muwahhidin) is presumably not a quotation ; 
while the fourth, the couplet in Persian, I have as yet 
been unable to trace to its origin. 


References 

1. Taisur-ul-Asul, 2nd Vol., page 328, Nawal 
Kishore. 

2. Abu Dawud Sherif, page 289, Namy Press, 
Cawnpore. 

3. Mishkat Sherif, page 229, Nizami Press, Delhi. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours etc. 

Hitendramohan Bose. 

49, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

[ Mr. Mahbub Alam, Editor of Paisa Akhbar of 
Lahore, has also sent us an identification of the third 
passage from Mishkat.—Editor, M . /?. ] 
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A S a result of the discussions held 
in the Legislative Council of India 
and the agitation carried on in the 
Indian press for the last ten years or more, 
the Secretary of State has appointed 
a committee to enquire into the working 
and administration of the Indian Railway, 
so as to adopt for the future either the 
system of State mangement or that of 
Company management for railways owned 
by the State. 

The committee is presided over by an 
eminent Railway expert with five other 
European and three Indian members. The 
proportion of Indians three to six is not 
fair, considering that the question at issue 
affects almost entirely India and Indians. 

The railways in the past have been 
administered in an extremely unsatisfactory 
manner, ignoring generally the require¬ 
ments of the people of India and to the 
detriment of Indian industries, trade and 
commerce and injustice to the children of 
the soil in the matter of higher appoint¬ 
ments on the Railways. Money has been 
lavishly spent both on construction and 
working of the railways. Although the peo¬ 
ple of India have been made to bear all the 
financial burdens involved by the railways, 
they have been systematically kept out of 
their share in the administration and have 
been kept ignorant of the uses ancl work¬ 
ing skill of the lines. 

We are not quite satisfied even with the 
State-management as it is carried on at 
present, still we hold that that management 
is superior to the Company-management, 
as it is capable of being remodelled into a 
satisfactory system under the influence of 
the Government of India. The companies 
entrusted with the management of one of 
the largest properties of the State, cannot 
be expected to take that interest which the 
owners themselves of the property would, 
and consequently we find the companies 
lavishly spend money, which does not come 

14 


out of their own pockets, for the benefit of 
non-Indians. 

It does not require an elaborate demon* 
stration to show that State-management 
is superior to the Company-management. 
The Companies are a third party between 
the Government on one side and the people 
on the other. It is therefore perfectly clear 
that such a third party cannot but add to 
the expenses. Experience of the world 
shows that State-management works for 
the State, i.e., the people ; while Company- 
management aims at profits for its indivi¬ 
dual shareholders. Where there are com¬ 
petitive railways, private companies may 
be useful in rendering better service with a 
minimum of cost ; but here in India there 
are hardly any competitive lines. Care 
has been taken not to build such lines. 
Those places in India where competitive 
routes have, however, naturally cropped 
up, the competing administrations have 
agreed among themselves not to compete, 
but to divide the traffic between themselves. 
Thus the people cannot have the benefit 
of competition either, which is generally 
claimed as an advantage from private 
service. There is, on the other hand, 
an overflowing flow of traffic in India 
both in goods and passengers, for which 
the railways do not find accommodation, 
so that there is no idea of competition 
at all between the railways at present. 
As a matter of fact there has never been 
any competition between the railways for 
traffic in India and that is the main reason 
why accommodation for Indian passengers 
has not been improved or made tolerably 
comfortable. 

Those who think that Government- 
management is usually more expensive 
than private enterprise, are under a serious 
misapprehension as to the constitution of 
the Indian railway companies employed as 
agents for working State-railways. There 
is a wide difference between the so-called 
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company management which obtains in 
Europe and America and the company 
management which obtains in India. In 
the United Kingdom as well as in America, 
the railways arc owned by the Companies 
and managed by them at their own cost 
and financial risk, which compells them for 
their self-interest to manage the railways 
economically and with satisfaction to the 
public, in order to attract traffic, which, if 
one company did not provide decent ac¬ 
commodation and ever-increasing facilities 
and comforts, would go to the rival routes, 
of which there are many. There the 
competition is healthy and beneficial to the 
public. Here in India, the company 
management is nominal, has no risk or 
responsibility for financial results. It has 
large powers and very little or no competi¬ 
tion. Private interest might induce 
companies generally to exert themselves 
more than any state official would on 
behalf of the Government ; but here the 
Government cither finds the capital or 
guarantees the interest, defrays all costs of 
working and of highly paid establishments, 
all out of the public treasury. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
railway companies have a large influence 
at their back both in India and England 
and that is the main reason why the 
Government have not taken the necessary 
step which they ought to have taken 
themselves on the evidence and administra¬ 
tive data proving excellence of the State- 
management. The companies themselves 
find that they cannot, any longer in the 
face of public opinion in India, carry on 
the sham administration from beyond the 
seas, and it has been suggested that their 
head-quarters be moved to India. This 
will not remedy the evils we complain 
of. We need nothing short of entire 
management by the State and management 
under the direction of the reformed coun¬ 
cils. If the reforms are likely to be suc¬ 
cessful, the management of the railways 
must be brought under new councils, and 
the companies eleminated as early as their 
contracts permit. 

The present Railway Board has com¬ 
pletely failed to meet the requirements of 
the public. It should therefore be abolish¬ 


ed and the whole administration decentra¬ 
lized and placed under the reformed coun¬ 
cils both in the provinces and in the central 
Government. The Provincial division of 
the railways may be carried out in a con¬ 
venient form. The best arrangement would 
be to begin with the State-worked rail¬ 
ways and such of the Company-worked 
lines as lie entirely within a single 
province ; those of the Company-worked 
railways which cover two or more provin¬ 
ces may be allowed to continue to be 
under the central Government, until such 
time as the working of each railway can 
be acquired or resumed by Government, 
when the line should be provincialized. 

By provincializing of the railways, it is 
meant that the administrative control and 
financial responsibility of the railways 
within the boundaries of the provincial 
Government be placed under the Local 
Government or administration concerned. 
Take for instance the East Indian Railway 
which runs from Kalka to Ilowrah and 
Jubbulpur, through the following five 
provinces : 

1. The Punjab. 

2. The United Provinces. 

3. The Central Province. 

4. The Behar Province. 

D. Bengal. 

The portion lying in each Province 
should be under the Pronvincial Govern¬ 
ment concerned. 

An objection might be raised that such 
a division of a single railway might 
create difficulties in working, but such 
difficulties are more imaginary than real. 
The division of State lines might be 
carried out according to the Provincial 
boundaries, utilizing as far as possible 
the existing districts or divisions of the 
Locomotive and Traffic Departments of 
the railway, which have separate charges 
administered by District Officers. If any 
of the districts covers more than one 
Province, its boundaries might be altered 
to correspond with those of the Province. 
As all State Railways belong to the 
Government, there should be no difficulty 
in carrying out such division, or a divi¬ 
sion of the financial responsibility. 

In Europe similar through lines, say 
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from Brindisi to London, Christiania or 
Stockholm, are owned by four or more 
states or companies. In India itself, we 
have several independent railway admi¬ 
nistrations between Peshawar and Bom¬ 
bay or between Madras and Cawnpore, 
etc., etc. ; yet there is no difficulty in 
working or accounting for through traffic. 
The existing arrangements in India for 
the interchange of rolling stock and for 
the booking and accounting of through 
traffic worked by different railway admi¬ 
nistrations could be applied to inter¬ 
provincial traffic. 

Or as an alternative the railways 
might be divided into convenient groups 
and each of such groups might be placed 
under a Provincial Government, some¬ 
what as the control of the Rajputana- 
Malwa State Railway from Ahmedabad 
to Ferozepur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
and Khandwa, was under the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay up to 1905. 

By placing the control of the railways 
under the Provincial Governments, we 
could secure such control and direction as 
arc necessary for the efficient and eco¬ 
nomical administration of the railways. 
The Local Governments with their inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the needs of the people, 
trade and industries, can administer 
the railways far better than the central 
Board at Simla or Delhi, and they will 
be assisted by the representatives of the 
people under the newly reformed Councils. 

In 1871 the Government of India itself 
thought of creating a Railway Branch in 
all provinces, but discarded it on narrow 
considerations. In 1879 the Secretary of 
State expressed the hope that the Govern¬ 
ment of India would make over to Local 
Governments the executive functions in re¬ 
gard to railway systems. The Famine 
Commission* of 1880 made a recommenda¬ 
tion for provincial financial and executive 
responsibility in respect to Famine Relief 
Railways. In 1884 General Richard Stra- 
chey, R.E., C.S.I., F.R.S.,f who was a bril- 

* Paras 12—15 of Report of the Indian Famine 
Commission 1880, Part II, Chapter V, Section 10. 

+ Paras 32—37 and 90—91 of the Kvidence 
before the Select Committee of 1884. 


liant member of the Government of India 
both in India and England, advocated the 
decentralization of the Indian railway 
administration, that the railways might 
be placed under the Provincial Government 
both as regards the provision of funds 
and general control. Col. Conway Gor¬ 
don, R.B., late Director General of Indian 
Railways, suggested* a popular representa¬ 
tive system of railway administration for 
India. 

In paragraph 277 of its Report the 
Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
drew attention to the absence of represent¬ 
ation on the Railway Bodies of the provin¬ 
cial departments of commerce and indus¬ 
tries and of British and Indian Commercial 
Bodies. The Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Commercial member of 
the Railway Board. 

The subjects to be dealt with by the 
Provincial Governments should embrace:— 

(1) Working and management of exist¬ 
ing lines. 

(2) Additions and alterations in the 
number and timing of passenger trains. 

(3) Comforts and conveniences and 
necessary accommodation for passengers 
and goods. 

(4) Rates and fares for passengers, 
goods and other traffic. 

(5) Farther extensions of railways. 

(0) Financial matters of the railways. 

In local matters the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to have freedom of action ; but in 
matters relating to through traffic arrange¬ 
ments, they should act under the advice of 
the Central Board of the Central Govern¬ 
ment according as it may be decided 
to keep the Board or the Secretariat sys¬ 
tem under a sub-committee of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

The following advantages may be 
expected from the provincializing of the 
railways 

(1) Local requirements would receive 
due consideration ; 

(2) The work which is unwieldy for a 
Central Government or a single body like 

* Para 4303 of E\idencc befuic the Select 
Committee of 1884. 
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the Railway Board, would be divided into 
seven or more convenient groups ; 

(3) It would improve the efficiency of 
the railways and would tend to greater 
economy ; 

(4) The provincial revenues would 
have a share of the surplus profits, and 
this would improve the Provincial 
finances. 

(5) In the case of new lines or exten¬ 
sions the Local authorities would have a 


free hand and would create local syndicates 
to raise the necessary capital. 

(6) By general improvements which 
are to follow such administration, greater 
interest would rise among the people in 
their railways, which would result in a 
general advance in agriculture, industries, 
commerce and general prosperity of the 
country. 

Chandrika Prasada. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Home Rule or Independence. 

In the October issue of the Modern Review I 
notice an article by J, T. Sunderland, regarding “The 
Meaning of India’s Demand for Home Rule’’ and 
then a subtitle “An American View.” 

I ask that you, in fairness, publish this reply in 
your magazine. 

First of all, Dr. Sunderland is a Canadian, and a 
Christian Missionary. He is a broad-minded man, 
but when he pretends to represent America, he mis¬ 
represents himself, alone. 

America does not understand that India wishes 
Home Rule within the Empire. America, if it thinks at 
all, and a large majority are doing so to-day, wish for 
India an entirely independent existence as a free and 
independent nation. We can see no reason for India 
to be any the less free than America. We do not say 
Home Rule here when we speak of India. We say, 
and we think, “independence,” and the withdrawal 
from India of every Englishman, rulers and army 
alike. 

You in India have been told much of Home Rule 
propaganda in America, Hut if you were told the 
trutn but once, you would know that such agitation is a 
foreign growth, and that the real movement here is 
one which believes and speaks for the absolute freedom 
for India. This view-point has been placed before 
every labor, race, social and political convention in the 
United States. And the so-called Home Rule talk is 
ridiculous, it is so silly. 

You people of India have in America, if you wish it, 
anally for absolute freedom. Do not permit yourself 
to believe the pish-posh about America’s desire for 
India to have Home Rule. We will support you in a 
straight, frank, courageous plan of freedom. The 
movement for independence is strong here ; every 
element in the country except English is behind it. 
Do not permit anyone to send to this country any 


word which will lower the ideal which the American 
people are building up about the Inchan nation. 

I speak as an American ; my ancestors fought in 
the American Revolutionary War and as such a des¬ 
cendant I can speak for America. 

Agnes Smedley. 

Editor’s Note.—Wc personally know Dr. 
Sunderland to be a great and sincere friend of India. 
More than once he has toured all over India, coming 
into contact with men of various shades of opinion. 
He calls his article “An" American view, not “The" 
American view. He may not be an American by 
birth, millions of Americans are not ; but he has cer¬ 
tainly been in America long enough to speak and 
write as an American. Home Rule in the near future 
does not preclude full independence later on and so 
Home Rulers and Independentists need not fall out. 
Dr. Sunderland himself has nothing but friendly feel¬ 
ings for the Indcpendentist party, as the following 
words of welcome of his in Young India for the latter’s 
organ will show : 

“We are glad to welcome into the field another 
vigorous helper in the cause of Indian freedom, namely 
The Independent Hindustan , a new monthly published 
by the Hindustan Gadar Party of San Francisco, 
California. The editor is Mr. Surendra Karr, and 
its business manager is Mr. Eishan Singh. The form 
and general appearance of the magazine are very 
attractive and the matter is thoroughly alive. The 
first two numbers ( September and October ) are before 
us as we write. There cannot be too many voices 
letting the American people know the truth about 
India and setting forth the justice of her struggle for 
freedom. We wish the new venture the largest possible 
usefulness.” 

So far as we arc aware, the vast majority of politi¬ 
cally, minded Indians would be content to have imme¬ 
diately a full measure of Home Rule, leaving the 
question of independence open. 
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NEW ZEALAND AND INDIAN IMMIGRATION 


T HERE have been some exceedingly im¬ 
portant Parliamentary Debates quite 
recently published in New Zealand 
which throw light on the Fiji Indian situation 
and also at the same time betoken a very 
rapid growth of the doctrine of a ‘White 
New Zealand’ corresponding to the doctrine 
of a ‘White Australia.’ The one object, in 
both cases, is to keep the inhabitants of Asia 
out of the South Pacific. 

A Bill, called the ‘Immigration Restriction 
Amendment Bill,’ was introduced for its 
second reading on behalf of Government by 
the Rt. Hon. W. F. Massey. This Bill 
appears absolutely to restrict the entry of 
Indians into New Zealand, except by the 
permission of the Minister of Customs. It 
does away with the old ‘English’ educational 
test, under which Indians had entered in the 
past, and closes the door upon them almost 
as fast as South Africa already had done. It 
is interesting to find, that, under this new 
Bill, the Maori is counted as a European and 
not even as a Polynesian. 

Mr. Massey, when introducing the Bill, 
made great capital out of the Reciprocity 
Agreement, which was signed by Loid Sinha 
and the Maharajah of Bikanir and runs as 
follows :— 

“It is the inherent function of the Govern¬ 
ments of the several communities of the 
British commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities.” 

This sweeping statement ought never to 
have been agreed upon by the Indian 
members. Let us take one single test case. 
Is it the ‘inherent function’ of the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia, to play the ‘dog in the 
manger’ policy for all time to come, in 
settling its vast fertile northern territory ? 
There are literally thousands of square miles 
of tropical country in Northern Australia, 
which never by any possibility can be culti¬ 
vated and settled by Europeans from the 
North of Europe. 

What could suit New Zealand’s case better 
than such an Agreement as Lord Sinha and 


the Maharajah of Bikanir signed ? There are 
probably not as many as twenty New 
Zealanders in the whole of India. How then 
can the Reciprocity Agreement ever effec¬ 
tively touch New Zealand ? And yet I have 
in my mind instances of Indian children, who 
will not be allowed any longer now to go to 
New Zealand, simply on the ground of their 
being ‘Asiatics’. Fiji is only three and a 
half days’ journey from New Zealand, and 
previously Indians were able to go over as 
children to receive the best public school 
education along with English children. Now, 
they will not be able to do so any longer, 
unless with a permit of the Minister of Cus¬ 
toms, who will be told by whatever Govern¬ 
ment is in power strictly to refuse, in order 
to uphold the ‘White New Zealand’ policy. 

This Debate which takes up nearly 40 
pages of the New Zealand ‘Hansard’, is extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting reading. The Bill is 
directed chiefly against the Indians, the 
Chinese and the Japanese. Though the 
language is guarded throughout, and though 
there is a special anxiety not to ruffle the 
feelings of Japan, yet the racial bias is pal¬ 
pably evident. What is to me quite astonish¬ 
ing, is to find how powerful this racial bias 
has become since the year 1917, when I visi¬ 
ted New Zealand personally. Then, there 
were no signs whatever of this almost violent¬ 
ly aggressive anti-Indian persecution. In 
this Debate of September, 1920, speaker after 
speaker declared that the determination to 
keep a ‘White New Zealand’ was an article of 
faith with them, and that it was no less strong 
in New Zealand than it was in Australia. 

It is interesting to find, that this acceptance 
of a ‘White Australia’ went back as far as Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and the first Colonial 
Conference of 1897. He stated there : 

“ We quite sympathise with the deter¬ 
mination of the white inhabitants of these 
Colonies ( which are in comparatively close 
proximity to millions and hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics), that there shall not be an influx of 
people, alien in civilisation, alien in religion, 

alien in customs,. An immigration of that 

kind must, I quite understand, in the interest of 
the colonies, be prevented at all hazards, and 
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we (i.e., the Colonial Office, in London ) shall 
not offer any objection to the proposals in¬ 
tended with that object.” 

This New Zealand anti-Asiatic Bill is on 
the surface conciliatory. It takes away, for 
instance, from the Chinese nation the hateful 
poll tax, which was so degrading. But, in 
reality, the Bill is not conciliatory at all, 
it is as sharp as a drawn sword. It leaves every 
individual immigrant absolutely at the mercy 
of the New Zealand government. 

One of the Labour members frankly 
acknowledged the injustice of the Bill. “I, 
for one,” he said, “deny our right to make 
legislation against the Indians, and then to 
force the Indians at the point of the gun 
to comply with our legislation, while refusing 
them the right in their own country to make 
laws of the same nature concerning us. I would 
apply the same argument in the case of the 
Chinese. We all know the history of the 
Opium War, and none of us want anything 
like that to happen in the days of the future.” 

Mr. Holland went on,—“Today we are 
imposing Chinese labour on the people of 
Samoa against their wishes.”—This refers 
to the fact, that New Zealand, having taken 
over Samoa, as a ‘mandated’ territory, has 
decided to continue to import Chinese 
indentured labour in the interests of a tiny 
group of European planters. The New Zealand 
Parliament is ready to do this for the Capita¬ 
lists, while, at the same time, shutting 
educated and intelligent Indians and Chinese, 
who are free men, out of New Zealand 
itself. 

Mr. Kallett, speaking on the side of New 
Zealand labour, threw some interesting light 
on Fiji. He said,—“A few months ago some 
of the members of the House had the opportu¬ 
nity of visiting the Pacific Islands, and I think 
we were very struck with the state of things 
in Fiji. One has only to read what 
happened as the result of bringing a 
few slaves to America. At the present time 
the progeny of those slaves outnumbers the 
white race by three to one, which is a very 
serious position. Now what is happening 
in Fiji ? At a Council meeting in Fiji, I 


asked why they were allowing Hindus to 
come to New Zealand. I said to them, ‘You 
want them here and there h no need in New 
Zealand for them.’ Unfortunately they have 
found occupation in this country.” 

In this last quotation, we have the real 
cause plainly stated of this fresh Anti-Indian 
legislation of New Zealand. Because Indians, 
who had received such bad treatment in Fiji, 
wished to emigrate to New Zealand, and to 
get better treatment there, they have been 
thus legislated against and forced back to 
Fiji itself, or else to India. 

I cannot express, in words, what I feel 
concerning the wretched condition of these 
Fiji Indians, who are thus being driven 
about from piller to post. I am obliged, in 
all honesty, to state,—though it is with 
shame and humiliation, that I do so,—that 
here in India itself, on their return, their 
fate has been often no less pitiable than their 
fate abroad. They have been fleeced and 
robbed in Calcutta, and have in many cases 
lost all their money before they left the city 
of Calcutta itself. In other cases, not few 
in number, they have been received with 
open hostility and stigmatised as ‘outcastes’ 
by Indian brothers and sisters when they 
have come back home to their own villages. 
'Phis has been the cruellest wound of all. It 
has cut to the heart many of those who have 
come back with high hopes from Fiji. They 
have spoken to me most bitterly about their 
own experience. 

It has appeared to me, therefore, more 
and more, as I have studied this question year 
after year, at home and abroad, that two 
things are vitally necessary. 

( i ) This foreign yoke of British Imperial¬ 
ism, which yields nothing but fresh humilia¬ 
tion, must be thrown off. 

( ii ) This yoke of ‘untouchability’ in India 
itself, under which Indians at home are 
treated so badly by their own countrymen 
must be thrown off at the same time. To put 
this in other words, the Pariahs within the 
British Empire and the Pariahs in India itself 
must both equally be set free. 

C. F. Andrews. 
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THE EXCHANGE QUESTION 
By Prof. Priyanath Ciiatterjee, m.a. 


[ The Secretary of State for India, on behalf of 
the Indian Government, spends annually large 
sums in Kngland which are included generally 
under the name of the Home Charges. These 
include interests on the promissory notes of the 
Government of India held in England, the interest 
on which is payable in sterling ( the sterling debt 
amounts to about £ 200 millions), pensions and 
furlough allowances payable in England, etc. 

The Secretary of State raises the amount by 
the sale of what are known as Council Bills, or 
cheques drawn by the Secretary of State on the 
Government of India. These Bills on the Indian 
Treasuries of the Government are, of course, pur¬ 
chased by those in England who had to remit money 
to India. The Secretary of State gets what he 
needs in sterling in London, and the bills are sent 
to India by the buyers and are cashed at the 
Government Treasuries in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Thus the balances in the Indian Treasuries 
of the Government are reduced by the sales of 
Council, which increased the balance in the London 
Treasury of the Government controlled by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. In other words, a transfer of funds 
from India to England is thus effective without 
having to ship the money from India to England. 

There is a demand in London for these bills. The 
Exchange Banks here in financing the foreign trade 
of India pay for Indian goods shipped abroad in 
rupees, in lieu of export bills ( bills on foreign 
countries for goods exported to them ). The bills 
are sent to London, the clearing-house of the world, 
for realisation. The foreign branches of the banks 
similarly pay for the goods which India imports, 
and the bills for these goods are sent to India for 
collection. So the cash balances of the banks in 
India, reduced by the value of the exports and 
increased by that of the imports, would steadily 
diminish and ultimately disappear, as there is 
invariably a balance in favour of India (the value 
of her exports exceeding that of her imports ) if 
the banks did not replenish their balances in India 
by the purchase of Councils in London which are 
cashed in India, or by the importation of gold and 
silvcfr which they sell here. 

Reverse Councils are cheques drawn in India 
by Government on the Secretary of State for ster¬ 
ling drafts on London sold in India. They are 
obviously purchased by those in India, who have 
to remit money to England. The necessity arises 
when the balance of trade is against India. ] 

T HE exchange question is being very much 
discussed now and huge losses have 
been incurred by merchants during 
export and business here, as also by Govern¬ 
ment. The European merchants are loudly 


denouncing Government for having misled 
them as to the future course of exchange. 
They are very hard hit no doubt, but it should 
not be overlooked that Government also has 
lost heavily. It is perhaps excusable for an 
ordinary member of the public to try to 
understand if Government has been really 
to blame and, if so, how far. He may be, it 
is hoped, permitted to take a commonsense 
view of the situation. It is not difficult to 
understand how the fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee, contrary to expectations 
has resulted in considerable loss to importers, 
exporters, proudeers, Banks and Government. 
As is well known, the usual practice for im¬ 
porters is to order goods, a good many 
months ahead, for we import chiefly manu¬ 
factured articles which take time in produc¬ 
tion, so, goods ordered six months or a year 
before may be coming in now. But our ex¬ 
ports consist mostly of raw materials which 
may be shipped within a short time of their 
being collected. The busy export season is 
the period from July to January. When the 
imports have to be paid for here, the neces¬ 
sary funds become available by the sale of 
export bills to the Exchange Banks, i. e ., by 
what the local Exchange Banks pay for Indian 
goods shipped abroad against bills drawn on 
foreign houses importing them. Now, im¬ 
porters based their calculations on a high 
exchange, and they cannot very well be blam¬ 
ed if they did so. On 16th September, 1919, 
the value of the rupee was raised by the 
Secretary of State to 2s. ; on 22nd Novem¬ 
ber to 2s. 2d.; on 12th December 1919 to 2s. 4d. 
In February, 1920, Government accepted the 
recommendation of the last Currency Commis¬ 
sion linking the rupee to gold and making a 
gold sovereign equal to Rs. 10. On account of 
the depreciation of English paper currency 
consequent on the withdrawal of gold coins 
from circulation, the gold sovereign was 
then, as it still is, worth considerably more 
than a British currency note for £1. In 
America the pound sterling no longer was 
worth 4 86 dollars but it then fetched only 
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3-25 dollars, for the pound sterling was no 

longer convertible into a gold sovereign. 

The immediate effect of the acceptance by 

Government of that recommendation, there¬ 
fore, raised Exchange still further . In order 
to make the rate effective , Government began 
selling Reverse Councils at 2s. rid. or so. 
Later, on account of the appreciation of 
English paper currency in America—the rise 
in the dollar-sterling exchange known 
popularly as the cross-rate —the rate at 
which Reverse Councils were sold came 
down somewhat, but was still in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 2s. 6d. for the next three months 
or so. Hence, importers could confidently 
count upon a high exchange value of the 
rupee, especially as they thought that in 
the busy export season the balance of 
payments due to the excess of exports 
over imports, would be in favour of India 
and that would raise exchange still higher. 
In paragraph 38 of the Narrative of 
the Finance Member introducing the Budget 
for 1920-21, the assumption is made that 
“the average rate for the rupee sterling 
exchange will not be below 2s. 6d. ancf the 
total gain in exchange during the current 
year is estimated at 30^ crores ! But unfor¬ 
tunately all these turn out to be serious mis¬ 
calculations. If, for example, the importers 
ordered /joo million sterling worth of 
foreign goods, they thought they would have 
to pay 80 crores of rupees or so at 2s. 6d. 
exchange ; and accordingly they sold their 
goods in advance, as they always do, keeping 
to themselves a handsome profit, say at 110 
crores. When the goods begin to be deli¬ 
vered to the importers, the shilling steadily 
rises in value, and actual payments perhaps 
amount to, say, 120 crores of rupees, result¬ 
ing in a huge loss. 

No wonder then that the merchants blame 
the Government, for did not Government 
give a sort of undertaking that the maximum 
value of the shilling would not go beyond 
eight annas, even if the depreciation of 
English paper currency disappears, which is 
very unlikely it would for a good many years ? 

It must be borne in mind that the low value 
of the shilling very much stimulated the im¬ 
port trade and the loss of the merchants is 
very great also because of the considerable 
volume of imports. 

The export merchants have also lost and 
that is due to miscalculation of the same 
nature. If the rate of exchange was 2s. 2d. 


per rupee in May last, they confidently ev 
pected, for the reason already stated it 
would be higher in the export season, when 
they thought they would get fewer rupees for 
the same amount in sterling. So they sold 
bills in advance. They thought, for instance 
judging from the figures of previous years’ 
that the exports in the busy months would 
amount, say, to 150 million sterling. So 
they sold forward bills for what they thought 
would he the value of the exports. Their 
anticipations are not realised, we have a 
poor export season, and the value of exports 
reaches, say, only 100 million sterling. So 
when the bills which they sold mature, they 
cannot be fully met by exports and to pay for 
the difference the merchants have to buy bills 
at a much higher rate in rupees than they 
realised a few months earlier. So they lose 
heavily. 

The exporter has to some extent passed 
on the loss to the producer offering him fewer 
rupees for the same quantity of goods. So 
the producers have also lost and would lose 
much more if the present stagnant condition 
of export trade continues. 

The Exchange Banks, financing as they do 
the foreign trade of the country, are also likely 
to lose. The cash balances of these Banks 
in India are diminished by the value of the 
exports and increased by that of the imports. 
Exports in the seven months, April to Octo¬ 
ber, amounted to 163 million ; imports to 191 
million sterling. If, for the sake of simplicity, 
it is supposed that the Banks financed all 
this trade, and that they bought and sold bills 
at the same rate, say, at 2s. per rupee, there 
is an increase in the Indian branches of the 
Exchange Banks of 28 crores of rupees for 
which in their foreign branches the cash 
balance is reduced by 28 million sterling. If 
the accounts are now made up, it will be 
found that 28 crores of rupees cannot pur¬ 
chase 28 million sterling. Against the loss 
must now be placed their gains in Exchange 
due to their having different rates for buying 
and selling on the same day. The Exchange 
Banks generally are very cautious, refusing 
to do business without cover—selling as much 
as they buy and it is not likely they have lost 
heavily. Their losses, if any, can be fully 
met from the huge reserves they built up 
during the war when they made enormous 
profits. 

How Government has lost is well known. 
Reverse Councils were sold up to the end of 
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September last for about 50 million sterling 
fetching about 40 crores or less. It cost the 
country about 75 crores of rupees to deposit 
that amount in England, for during the war 
except in the last five months ( June to 
November 1918, when the rate was is. 5d. ), 
the rate of exchange was is. 4d. The loss is 
thus 35 crores or more. Further, the esti¬ 
mates t of Home charges, capital outlay on 
Railways for 1920-21 are based upon an 
Exchange at 2s. 6d. per rupee. The consider¬ 
able appreciation in the value of the shilling 
would cause the expenditure to be much more 
in rupees. That is likely to be another huge 
loss. 

The huge sacrifice made by Government 
to stabilise exchange has singularly failed ; 
and to some extent it illustrates the futility 
of human efforts to overcome economic forces. 
The Finance Member on one occasionljustified 
the sales of Reverse Councils and made light 
of the loss thus incurred. “The loss was 
potentially there always,” he was pleased to 
observe, “and sooner or later, must become a 
reality.” So he thought that the high ex¬ 
change had come to stay. It seems now that 
the loss could have been considerably 
minimised, if not absolutely avoided, 50 
million sterling being already worth about 70 
crores of rupees. It was no doubt necessary 
to bring back a portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve from London where it was located 
during the war, for the transfer was recom¬ 
mended by the last Currency Commission, but 
was it necessary to .be so very precipitate ? 
Then how would Government justify the sales 
of Reverse Councils at tempting rates consi¬ 
derably cheaper than market rates, which 
created an artificial demand, encouraged 
profiteering by Exchange Banks, and led to 
the withdrawal of considerable British capital 
from India ? If Government had sold Reverse 
Councils at market rates, at least 5 crores of 
rupees would have been saved. By the middle 
of February 1920 the gap between the 
Government rate and the market rate was 3d. 
per rupee ; a month later it was 4d. ; later it 
came down to 2d. or so. The Finance Member 
on one occasion waxed eloquent on the ad¬ 
vantages of these sales : “Unless they are sold, 
the Exchange policy does not become 
effective ; trade does not get the remittance 
it requires and exchange breaks down.” 
During the six months of current financial 
year, April to September, the imports ( 159 
million ) exceeded the exports ( 142 million ) 


by 17 million sterling. During the same 
period Reverse Councils were sold for 25 
million or more. In October last, the excess 
of imports over exports was 11 million 
sterling as against 17 million in the previous 
six months, but no Reverse Councils were 
sold. If Government wanted to help trade by 
the sales of Reverse Councils, why were the 
sales stopped, when trade required them 
most ? When Government began to sell 
Reverse Bills, in February last, the balance of 
trade was in our favour and it continued to be 
so up to May, by the ond of which more than 
33 million sterling had been sold. So that 
two-thirds of the total of Reverse Councils sold 
by Government were sold before any actual 
necessity arising out of trade was felt. The sales 
were stopped when imports exceeded exports 
considerably for the third month in succession. 
Europeans in India found it hard to resist 
the temptation of doubling the value of their 
property by converting rupees into sterling 
when the Reverse Councils were being sold, 
and the consequent withdrawal of consider¬ 
able British capital has certainly accentuated 
the tightness of the money market here. 

It may be said that the future course of 
the Exchange and of the sudden fall inthe price 
of silver could not have been foreseen by 
Government. It is chieffy upon the price of 
silver that the Exchange value of the rupee 
depended more than upon anything else, 
since the old rate of i6d. for the rupee was 
departed from, in June 1918. The following 
table will show how the Secretary of State had 
to raise the rate repeatedly to catch the 
soaring price of silver, and to prevent the 
melting and export of rupees, until in 
February, 1920, the rupee was linked to gold. 
But the rupee , as will be shown later, seems 
to refuse to be so linked and the price of silver 
still appears to be the dominant factor. 
Column 1 of the following table is derived 
from paragraph 10 of the report of the 
Controller of the Currency for the last finan¬ 
cial year ( 1919-20 ). Approximate figures are 
given. 

Average price of Rate of Exchange 

silver per ounce 


April, 1919. 49 d. 

May 5 r ' 

June, July „ 54 . 

August 59 

September 62 ' 

October 64 < 


is. 6d. 

is. 8d. (from 13th May) 
is. iod. (from 12th Aug.) 
2S. (from 1 6th Sept.) 
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November 

70 

2s. 2d. (from 22nd Nov. ) 

December 

76.5 • 

| 2s. 4rl. ( from 12th Dec. ) 

January 1920 

80 

February 

85 

2s. 1 id. ( the rupee is 

linked to gold. ) 


.Was it impossible for Government to foresee 
in March last when the Budget for 1920-21 
was presented, that the price of silver would 
come down ? The Controller of the Currency 
observes in paragraph 10 of his report for 
1919-20 “that from the 7th May, 1919, an al¬ 
most unbroken rise in prices occurred until 
the closing two months of the year when a 
reaction set in and a sharp fall in prices 
took place." He remarks that the heights to 
which the price of silver soared can be ex¬ 
plained by (1) the removal of control in 
America on the 7th May, 1919, followed by 
the removal of restriction over the maximum 
price of silver in England, (2) a persistent 
demand from China. lie might have added 
a third reason, viz., a persistent demand from 
India due to the rapid absorption of crores of 
rupees in 1918 and 1919. In other words, 
the abnormal demand from China and India 
was largely responsible for the phenomenal 
rise in the price of silver. In paragraph 9 
of the Narrative, the Finance Member tells 
us that the absorption of silver coin in 
1918-1919 amounted to 45 crores, and in the 
period of ten months and a half of 1919-20 
( 1st April 1919 to 15th February 1920 ) it 
amounted to 22 crores ( the total absorption 
for the whole financial year 1919-20, as we 
now learn, amounted to 20 crores ). Now, 
could not the Finace Member in February 
last see in the marked decrease in the ab¬ 
sorption of silver coins throughout the year a 
strong reason for the cessation of the abnor¬ 
mal demand for silver from India for purpos¬ 
es of coinage ? 

It has been shown above how the price of 
silver gradually rose from 27d. per ounce in 
August, 1914, to about 9od. in February, 1920. 
European countries in consequence experi¬ 
enced a heavy diminution in their silver cur¬ 
rency, as the result of the melting and export 
of coins. The high price of the metal also 
stimulated production. So, the knowledge of 
the cessation of a strong demand from India, 
and of the likelihood of full supplies of the 
metal in the markets, and above all of the 
fact that the price had risen from 27d. to god. 
per ounce, during the war, would not perhaps 
make it difficult for an ordinary man, not to 


speak of the Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to expect a sharp fall, and to 
apprehend danger to the new exchange 
policy. But we find him instead complacently 
calculating his gains in exchange on the assump¬ 
tion that the average price of the rupee will 
not fall below 2s. 6d. Government made frantic 
efforts to make the rupee equal to 2s. gold, 
and purchased by means of sales of Reverse 
Councils about 40 crores of rupees at arti¬ 
ficially high rates, causing a huge loss to the 
poor country, and the total failure of the 
efforts is sufficiently clear from the fact that 
the rupee is now worth is. 5d. which is about 
one-half of what it should be if it could be 
the equvalent of 2s. gold ( on account of the 
depreciation of sterling 2s. gold now equals 
about 2s. rod.). Throughout the period Re¬ 
verse Councils were sold, the rupee resolutely 
refused to be linked to gold and its exchange 
value in the open market rather followed the 
price of silver, resulting always in a gap 
between the market rate of exchange and the 
theoretical gold rate at which Government 
sold Reverse Councils. The following table 
shows how the price of silver is still the domi¬ 
nant factor. Approximate figures are given. 

Price of silver in Market rate 

London per ounce of exchange. 


February, 1920 

9od. 

33d. 

April ,, 

7 2 

2 9 

May „ 

57 

26 

June „ 

5 o 

21 

July ^ „ 56 

Reverse Councils stopped.) 

22 1 

September „ 

60 

21^ 

November ,, 

46 

18J 

December „ 

4 i 

»7 


The carelessness of Government has cost 
the country a good deal and has misled the 
merchants also, involving them in heavy 
losses. The wisdom of letting things alone, 
letting exchange find its natural level seems 
to be at last dawning upon Government. 

If the unexpected fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee has been disastrous to 
trade and to Government and therefore to the 
tax payer, it does not follow that a low ex¬ 
change is bad for India. The present disaster 
is caused not by a low exchange, nor so much 
by the instability of the exchange as by 
serious miscalculations about its future 
course. We all know how for about a year 
and a half after the termination of the war 
in November 1918 our export trade continued 
to be in full vigour inspite of the steady rise 
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in exchange which made Indian products 
more and more costly in foreign markets. 

A low exchange such as we had for a long 
period before the war rather appears to be 
a great help. One may go further and say 
that it is essential to the revival of India’s 
export trade. The considerable slackening in 
European demand for India’s produce is 
certainly due in a large measure to the depre¬ 
ciated paper currency of European countries 
and a low exchange such as we have now, 
and such as we had for a long period before 
the war and to which we grew accustomed, 
would be of considerable help to foreigners 
to buy our goods. 

One must not overlook however that un¬ 
fortunately a good many of our necessities of 
life such as cloth and other piece goods, 
hardware, etc., are still imported and a 
low exchange would make them dearer, and 
a high exchange would considerably cheapen 
them. It is however doubtful if the consu¬ 
mers got the full benefit or a substantial 
portion of it of a high exchange such as was 
ruling in the latter half of 1919 and the first 
half of 1920. One would rather suspect that 
there was a good deal of profiteering. Un¬ 


INDIA IN 

HTPHE 1919 opened full of promise for 

A India, as for the rest of the Empire”—■ 
so begins the foreword. “The British 
Commonwealth had emerged victorious from 
the greatest war of history, and India was 
proudly conscious that she had contributed not 
a little to the achievement of that triumph.” 
“But as the year proceeded, the picture 
changed,” for there came the great famine, and 
the Afghan War, and Jhalianwala Bagh. Never¬ 
theless, the foreword concludes, “the country 
stands now on the threshold of a new era—-an 
era which seems destined to witness her advance 
from the early difficulties and inevitable re¬ 
adjustment to a full realization of her high 
destiny as an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth.” 

* India in 1919 : by L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
Being a report prepared for presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment in accordance with the requirements of the 26th 
section of the Government of India Act. Calcutta, 
Superintendent, Government Printing, India. Price 
Kupee One. Pp., 281. [A remarkably cheap publi¬ 
cation ]. 


fortunately, however, it is true that the dhuti 
made in Bombay rises or falls in value with 
that of nearly the same quality imported from 
Manchester and bears no relation to its cost 
of production. So, a low exchange making 
the foreign production dearer, would also 
make the cloth made in India almost equally 
dear, and thus help profiteering by the 
Bombay mill-owners. If they are not satis¬ 
fied with a reasonable profit and are found 
bent upon making as much profit as they can, 
then Government in the interest of millions 
of poor consumers should exercise some sort 
of control over the prices. One can never 
overlook that a low exchange fosters Swadeshi . 
The costliness of foreign luxuries, some of 
which have unnecessarily become our necessi¬ 
ties of life, is not very undesirable. For 
that and for the revival of our export trade 
one would earnestly desire that the present 
exchange value of the rupee may continue 
for some time at least and that Government 
may not again interfere with it soon. The 
return of the rupee to nearly its pre-war level 
no doubt, has caused loss to many, but one 
would like to be satisfied how the continuance 
of the present rate is baa for India. 


1919 * 

The first chapter begins by noting ‘the tacit 
change which had come over the attitude of 
Government . 1 From the way in which the 
Government tried to whittle down the moder¬ 
ate recommendations of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme, there can be little doubt that the 
change of which the author speaks, whatever 
its extent and value, was more an imposition 
from without than a transformation from 
within. But it would be ungracious to pursue 
this enquiry further, and so we proceed to 
describe the change itself in the author’s own 
words : 

“Previous to this the aspirations of educa¬ 
ted India had been regarded as something 
which so long as the existing l'egime continued 
could find no adequate satisfaction. But with 
the general acknowledgment among the Allies 
of those ideals of liberty, freedom, and the 
rights of the peoples for which the sword 
had been taken up, thinking men in England 
and in India turned with greater earnestness 
to the task of envisaging the final goal of 
British Rule in India. Their way was made 
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more smooth by the fact that throughout the 
stress of war there was never any real demand 
among the politically-minded classes of India 
for the severance of the ties which bound 
them to Great Britain and to the rest of the 
Empire. There was on the contrary, a demand 
that these ties should be strengthened in the 
most effective way, namely, by a recognition 
that India’s position within the Kmpire ought 
to approximate as soon as possible to that 
enjoyed by the Self-governing Dominions. The 
outcome of the deliberations between Ilis 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India was the declaration of August the 20th, 
which with its announcement that the exis¬ 
ting system of British rule was to be regarded 
as a prelude to .the conferring of responsible 
government upon India, set the seal upon 
the new policy. Nor were practical signs 
wanting to bring home to India her changed 

status.The steadily awakening national pride 

of India was gratified to know that India 
was among the original signatories of the 
League of Nations and with the ennoblement 
of a distinguished Indian, Sir S. P. Sinha, and 
his appointment as Under Secretary of State 
for India, it became clear beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt that India’s status had 
changed once and for all.” 

Yes, but we cannot forget that one swallow 
does not make a summer, and that mere thres¬ 
holds and antechambers of a new era, and 
preludes to responsible government, no longer 
satisfy us—we want the substance, and not the 
shadow, in a word, responsible Government 
itself, and not its prelude, but the British 
Government has not even fixed a limit to the 
time when the prelude will cud and the real 
drama begin, and in the meantime we are asked 
to be content with being exhibited in show 
places like Peace Conferences and League of 
Nations meetings, while Esher Committees are 
forging fresh chains for keeping us under 
galling military subjection. 

“Educated Indian opinion,” the author 
proceeds to tell us, “but newly conscious of the 
stature of manhood, remained throughout the 
period under review impatient, resentful of 
inevitable delay, and suspicious that at any 
moment the clock might be set back to pre-war 
conditions.” And he admits that India had 
some justification for this attitude in the 
treatment of Indian settlers in the British 
colonies, which ‘has caused a profound and 
most painful impression in this country.’ At 
the root of the whole colonial question is the 
question of the status of the Indians in India 
itself until the Indians are masters in their 
own house, and so long as they are relegated 
to a back seat in this land of their birth, 
they cannot hold up their heads as equal 
citizens in foreign countries, however able 
and deserving they may be. 

It is a trite copybook maxim that our sins 


come home to roost, but never was its truth 
more strikingly demonstrated, in the region 
of politics, than in the case of the Government 
of India in the year of grace 1919. The Afghan 
War cost many lives and many millions of 
money (though curiously enough, the author 
does not favour us with any statistics on these 
points) ; “it left as its heritage a disturbed 
border which up to the moment of writing 
shows little signs of settling down into its pre¬ 
war condition the breakdown of the medical 
and transport arrangements, and. the heavy 
casualties, especially among British soldiers, 
gave rise to bitter press comments in England 
which “very seriously affected the reputation of 
the Indian Government both in Great Britain 
and in India in the Treaty of peace Afghan¬ 
istan was allowed to cut the painter and it 
“officially recognised the freedom of Afghan 
foreign relations from British control,” with the 
result that the Amir was free to conspire with 
the Bolsheviks. And what was the Afghan 
War, with all this heritage of evils, mainly due 
to ? The answer can be plainly gathered even 
from this official record—it was primarily due to 
two things, e.g., the Kowlatt Act, and the 
official magnification of the Punjab disturbances 
to the dignity and importance of a rebellion. 
Any British ministry guilty of so much bungling 
and incompetence would be given short shrift, 
but Mr. Montagu, in his despatch on the 
Punjab disturbances, eulogises the Viceroy as 
almost a second Saviour of India. Let us now 
quote from Mr, Rushbrook Williams : 

“But just at the time when his [Amir 
Amanullah’s] difficulties seemed insuperable, 
the Rowlatt agitation in India culminated in the 
Punjab disturbances, Afghan agents in India 
...flooded Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts 
of Indian unrest. It was represented that 
owing to legislation which was inimical alike to 
the Hindu and the Muslim creeds, there would 
be a general revolt against the British as soon 
as the Afghan troops crossed the frontier. The 

Rowlatt Act.was commonly misrepresented 

in Afghanistan as imposing intolerable restric¬ 
tions upon Mussalmans and upon the public 

worship of the people of India.The Punjab 

outbreaks were magnified by rumours until they 
assumed the proportions of a general rising 
against British rule ; and our own official decla¬ 
ration that certain districts of the Punjab were 
in a state of rebellion seemed to confirm this 
view.” 

The aftermath of the Afghan War proved 
more disastrous than is commonly known. 
“The heritage of the disturbed border, to 
which reference has already been made, conti¬ 
nued throughout the period under review.” 
The Mahsuds and the Wazirs offered an ‘un¬ 
expectedly obstinate resistance,’ and “as they 
can put into the field some 30,000 warriors, 
of whom about 75 per cent, are now armed 
with modern weapons of precision, they are 
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formidable adversaries. Thoroughly excited by 
the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan, they refused to make 
peace even if the Afghans had done so.” In 
Baluchistan, “our administrative system was 
severely shaken. In Zhob the structure of peace 
and order which had been built up so carefully 
in 40 years, collapsed in as many days. Time, 
patience, and a fearless grappling with new 
problems will be necessary before the building 
can be restored.” Again, “This Muhammadan 
province, situated as it is midway between 
India and the Middle Bast, has a position of 
great political importance thrust upon it in 
view of the profound changes that are coming 
over Persia and Afghanistan. The people of 
the province, no longer ignorant, and blind as 
formerly, are fully alive to the large issues at 
stake, and realise now that their own interests 
are closely bound up with the solution of many 
questions of world-politics.” And, as an 
instance of the necessity for ‘the fearless grap¬ 
pling with new problems/ the author says that 
“we must be prepared to spend money in un¬ 
precedented quantities upon improving the 
frontier roads and extending our railways.” It 
is rightly apprehended that this heroic policy 
may not be liked by the Indian people who have 
got to pay the piper, and so the writer adds : 
“There is some danger lest Indian administra¬ 
tors, when they find themselves in power, 
should be inclined to under-estimate the neces¬ 
sity of safeguarding adequately the gates of 
India.” 

The chapter ends with a reference to Lord 
Esher’s Committee, and in view of the fact that 
they actually recommend the removal of the 
control of the Indian Army from the Govern¬ 
ment of India to Great Britain, and plead for the 
further increase of arm} T expenditure without 
any adequate arrangement for the employment 
of Indians in the Commissioned ranks and in 
artillery and aircraft regiments, the following 
pious peroration appears almost ironical: 

“Much is hoped from their deliberations from 
the purely technical point of view, but not the 
least among the problems which face them is 
that of making the Indian Army a national 
army in every sense of the term (!) [Italics ours] 
—an organisation in which the people of India 
take pride, with which they are in the fullest 
sympathy, in which they feel they have a 
weapon that it behoves them to maintain bright 
and stainless for the defence of their country 
and for the discharge of their responsibilities in 
the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The second chapter on internal politics 
deals with the Punjab affairs and the Khila- 
fat agitation and the Congress. Analysing 
the causes of the disquieting situation which 
developed during the months of March and 
April, the writer says that the politically 
minded classes become uneasy at the difficulty 
“of making clear to the British people the pro¬ 


found advance in political thought which had 
come over educated India within the last 
few years,” and both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans “there was a most unfortu¬ 
nate, and quite groundless, feeling that loyalty 
during the war might very well count for 
nothing after the danger to the common¬ 
wealth had passed away ;” and as for the 
masses, “the natural consequence of the con¬ 
tinued rise of prices was to make them 
feel that Government was in some way to 
blame for their sufferings.” The feeling excited 
by the Rowlatt Act was, according to the 
author, “in its essence sentimental, arising 
rather from what t lie Act was supposed to 
stand for than for the character of the Act 
itself.” “To the educated classes in general, 
the Act stood as something symbolical, the 
very embodiment of past resentment and 
future fear; as full confirmation of these 
lively, if baseless ( ? ) apprehensions that 
India was to be thwarted in her legitimate 
aspirations, as proof unquestionable that 
henceforth the sympathetic policy pursued 
by the administration towards the political 
development of India would be replaced by a 
regime of iron repression.” The events 
leading to the great Punjab massacre are then 
detailed at great length, but the bombings 
from aeroplanes, the whipping and crawling 
orders and other official barbarities are dis¬ 
creetly passed over, and the only reference 
to “Dyer’s Feast of Blood” is contained in the 
following colourless sentence : “General Dyer 
who was in command at Amritsar collected 
his available striking force, which was under 
one hundred in number, marched to the scene 
of the meeting and instantly opened fire upon 
the crowd of several thousands there assem¬ 
bled, indicting casualties which so far as is 
known amounted in killed alone to 379.” 
The future historian of India, turning to this 
volume of official report, will seek in vain 
for light regarding the horrors of the Punjab 
which had so thoroughly embittered the 
feelings of Indians everywhere, except what he 
can get from a casual sentence like the 
following : “The profound effect which the 
Punjab disturbances had produced upon 
Indian opinion in general, enabled the extreme 
nationalists to take up the position that the 
reforms were per sc worthless unless accom¬ 
panied by such a declaration of rights as 
would make a repetition of the Punjab occur¬ 
rences impossible.” 

As to Hindu-Moslem unity, Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams says “One noticeable feature of the 
general excitement was the unprecedented 
fraternization between the Hindus and the 
Mahammadans. It was noticed in last year's 
report that the union of the leaders of the 
two communities in pursuit of common poli¬ 
tical ends had been for long a fixed plank in 
the nationalist platform. No one who is un- 
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familiar with Indian conditions can appreciate 
adequately the difficulty which attends the 
attempt to identify the interests of the masses 
as apart from the political leaders, of the 
two communities. But in this time of public 
excitement Hindus and Mahammadans even 
of the lower classes seemed for once to forget 
their differences. As it chanced, the casualties 
at Delhi included both Mahammadans and 
Hindus and on April 6th, the occasion of the 
great general liarial , extraordinary scenes of 
fraternization occurred. Hindus publicly accept¬ 
ed water from the hands of Mahammadans 
and vice versa ; and the large and disorderly 
processions which made tlieir appearance in 
so many places indicated both by their cries 
and by the banners which they bore that 
Hindu-Mussalman unity was the popular 
watchword. But considering that in one 
place a Hindu religious leader had actually 
been allowed to preach from the pulpit of a 
cathedral mosque, these phenomena, surpri¬ 
sing as they are, can hardly be considered the 
most remarkable features of the movement.” 

The following brief character-sketch of Mr. 
Gandhi will be appreciated : 

“Mr. Gandhi is generally regarded as a 
Tolstoyan of high ideals and complete selfless¬ 
ness. Since his stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among his 
countrymen all the traditional reverence with 
which the East envelopes a religious leader of 
acknowledged asceticism. In his case, he 
possesses the added strength that his admirers 
are not confined to any one religious sect. Since 
he took up his residence in Ahmcdabad in the 
Bombay Presidency he has been actively con¬ 
cerned in social work of varied kinds. His 
readiness to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
any individual or class whom he regards as 
being oppressed has endeared him to the masses 
of his countrymen. In the case of the urban 
and rural population of many parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, his influence is unques¬ 
tioned ; and he is regarded with a reverence for 
which adoration is scarcely too strong a word. 
Believing as he does in the superiority of ‘soul- 
force’ over material might, Mr. Gandhi was led 
to believe that it was his duty to employ 
against the Rowlatt Act that weapon of passive 
resistance which he had used effectively in 
South Africa.” 

Quoting the Royal Proclamation signifying 
the assent to the Reform Bill, the last words of 
which were : “I pray to Almighty God that by 
His wisdom and under His guidance India may 
be led to greater prosperity and contentment, 
and may grow to the fulness of political free¬ 
dom,” the writer says: “Such veteran politi¬ 
cians as Mrs. Besant and Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea enthusiastically declared that India 
was now ‘free’. ” But it should not be un¬ 
known to Mr. Rushbrook Williams that the 
politically-minded classes, to use his favourite 


expression, have long ceased to think with Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Banerjea, and are not so easily 
satisfied with mere words. 

Alluding to the attitude of wha* the author 
terms the extreme nationalists, he observes : 

“It might well seem that the entire Congress 
party is in some danger of drifting into an ex¬ 
treme attitude, not merely in regard to the 
reforms but also in regard to the whole relation¬ 
ship of India towards the British common¬ 
wealth. It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
will not take place ; for the enthusiasm of the 
younger members of that party, their receptivity 
to generous ideals and their realisation of the 
necessity for sacrifice in the cause of political and 
social progress, constitute a driving force of 
great potential value to India. It is to be hoped 
that with the new opportunities for solid work 
in the national cause which the reforms will 
furnish, the extreme Nationalist party will 
find it possible to co-operate enthusiastically 
in hastening the progress of India along the 
road leading to responsibility.” And the chapter 
ends with the following exhortation which, 
as events show, has been unheeded by the 
country at large, whether for its good or the 
reverse it is as yet too early to prophesy : 

“The era of reform is opening to India ; those 
who at present control her administration have 
fully and frankly invited the co-operation of 
Indian leaders in making the reforms a success. 
It is now for Indians to show by hard work 
that they possess the qualities which have so 
often been claimed for them—public spirit, self- 
sacrifice, capacity for adopting themselves to 
new political conditions.” 

The chapter on the Economic Life of India 
begins with a recapitulation of ‘some of the 
general conditions in accordance with which 
the finances of the country are regulated/ 
“Firstly, India being still, in the main, a land of 
agriculturists, 70 per cent, of the population 
being dependent for their livelihood upon the 
produce of the soil, the Indian revenues are 
largely influenced by the character of the season. 
Secondly, India normally has large commit¬ 
ments in London, in payment for which a sum 
averaging about 20 millions sterling a year has 
to be remitted to England.” This peculiar con¬ 
dition of Indian finance, due to her subjection 
to England and shared by no other country in 
the world, is known as the Indian drain,but the 
author seeks to justify it, by saying that it con¬ 
sists of three parts, salaries and pensions of civil 
servants (most of whom India could well sup¬ 
ply if given the option), India office expenses 
(which should be in equity be paid by England— 
a principle which has been admitted in the 
Government of India Act, 1919), and capital 
borrowed at Sy 2 per cent, for investment in 
railways, canals and other public works which 
now yield a handsome return of 7 per cent, to 
the Indian exchequer. But the railways were 
started often at a loss with the main object of 
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exploiting India’s raw materials, and India 
would have benefited more by devoting a far 
larger proportion of the money to irrigation, 
while many of the railways were strategic, and 
might well wait till Indian capital was avail¬ 
able, in which case the people of India would 
have a predominant voice in their management, 
their countrymen would not have been so 
rigorously shut out from the higher posts and 
the rank and file of the clerks and station 
masters would get something more than starva¬ 
tion wages and miserable pigstyes for dwelling 
houses which are an insult to humanity and 
contrast so painfully with the lordly bungalows 
of the European ‘officers’, thirdelass passengers 
by whom the railways are really maintained 
and who form the bulk of the passengers 
would have got something like human treat¬ 
ment, and the excessive goods rates would 
not have been introduced to throttle the 
nascent Indian industries. The return of 7 per 
cent, of which the author boasts is thus coun¬ 
terbalanced by so many serious drawbacks that 
it cannot be regarded as at all a matter for 
congratulation from the Indian point of view. 

A special feature of the currency position was 
‘a very rapid expansion in the country’s readi¬ 
ness and capacity to utilize paper-money.’ If the 
extensive circulation of paper-money is not 
supported by an adequate silver reserve, the 
popularity of paper money can hardly be wel¬ 
comed. We learn from this report that “in any 
case it is out of the question to contemplate 
any return to the free and unrestricted issue 
of rupees at district treasuries throughout the 
country.” 

The amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks into one Imperial Bank with no less than 
100 new branches m five years, which is to take 
effect in January 1021, the foundation of the 
Tata Industrial Bank with a capital of £8 
millions and the Karnani Industrial Bank 
with a capital of nearly £lmillons are referred to 
and it is truly observed that “in the present 
condition of India, it is almost impossible for 
the larger portion of the population to employ 
their savings in a productive manner. The 
importance of increasing the banking facilities 
of the country is becoming more and more 
clearly recognised ; and with the industrial 
renaissance which is springing up in India, a 
considerable popular demand for such facilities 
may be expected before long.” 

“The rise in prices in India for all commodities 
including the necessities of life, was of the most 
serious cha: .vCter. In the case of food-grains, the 
prices generally rose by an average of 93 per cent 
since the commencement of the war, while the 
increase in piece-goods was just under 190 per 
cent for imported goods and just over 60 percent 
for Indian made goods. This remarkable rise in 
prices was partly due to world factors, and 
partly to factors peculiar to India. Since for 
some years past the principal nations of Europe 


have devoted their whole energies to the work of 
destruction instead of production, there has 
naturally been a world shortage of the necessaries 
of life.” 

“But the most serious of all the factors 
in the Indian economic situation during the 
period under review was the remarkable failure 

of the monsoon.in 1918-19 there was no 

province which did not suffer from a shortage of 
the monsoon either partial or complete, with the 
result that the crop-failure of 1918-19 was one 
of the worst on the record [ not in the century, 
or half a century or even quarter of a century, so 
frequent are crop failure of consequent famines 
getting to be in this country, but ] in the last 

decade.In 1918-19 the loss of production due 

to the failure of the rain may be put, at a conser¬ 
vative estimate, at notless than 20 millon tons... 
Despite all that Government could do, these high 
prices and shortage of food caused the greatest 
distress and embarassment in India. They have 
pressed most hardly on the poorer classes and 
on people living on small fixed incomes in the 
towns ; but the effect of them has been felt by 
every section of the community, as well as by 
the Government and other large employers of 

labour.since the margin of subsistence in 

India is considerably lower than that of other 
countries, the poorer classes have suffered to a 
disproportionate degree. It is small comfort to 
them to be told that they have escaped more 
lightly than most people in the rest of the world 
[ who, however, had much more money to buy 
their food with, ] when their own sufferings 
have been very great.” But after this guarded 
statement, which everyone in India who remem¬ 
bers the situation in 1919 can testify to be 
strictly within the bounds of moderation, comes 
the official whitewashing, regarding which it 
will be necessary to say a lew words. In the 
first place, nowhere in the course of the narra¬ 
tive is the obnoxious word ‘famine’ allowed to 
find a place—it is all cither economic stress or 
economic strain or failure of monsoon or short¬ 
age of food, though it is admitted that “India 
had passed through the worst crop failure since 
the famine [ Italics ours ] of 1899-1901.” In 
those days, evidently, officialdom was more 
blunt and would sometimes call a spade a spade. 
Now it is more wise. Indeed, so wise has it 
become, that we learn from the report that the 
Government refused to accept any assistance from 
a fund started at Toronto, because the promoters 
had ‘wildly exaggerated’the conditions prevailing 
in India. “But the remarkable fact about these 
disastrous years has been the successful way in 
which the agricultural population has come 
through the stress [ if so why ‘disastrous’ ? ]. 
.Remarkable though it may seem, the num¬ 
bers on relief were never very large. Although 
the crop failure of 1918-19 was quite as bad as, 
if not worse than, the crop-failure in 1900, the 
maximum number on relief at any one time 
in the year was under 000,000, while in the 
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year 1900, it was no less than 6,000,00 0.” 
Similarly, elsewhere reference is made to the 
fact “that the maximum number of persons on 
relief in 1919 was less than one-tenth the corres¬ 
ponding number in 1900.” May this not be 
due to greater stringency and stricter organisa¬ 
tion in famine relief operations, and also the 
growing self-respect of the people ? The im¬ 
pression left on the mind of the writer of this 
review, after a friendly tour with a high 
Government official in an affected Bengal district 
distinctly was that there were many more 
persons needing relief than were borne on the 
official register. We met some rejected candi¬ 
dates for relief and helped them from our own 
pockets, for they looked pitiable enough, but 
we were told that they did not come within the 
four corners of the Code. Every Indian feels 
how acute the distress has been and is, and the 

Bengali monthly Probashi, conducted by the 
Editor of this magazine, publishes monthly 
extracts from the provincial vernacular news¬ 
papers which read like one loud wail of melan¬ 
choly distress, and yet we find the following 
passage perpetrated in cold blood in the report 
under review : “None-thc-lcss, the general 
impression gained by those who have toured 
up and down in directing the work of food 
control has been that of a marked and 
impressive absence of visible signs of distress. 
The apparent case with which the people 
have stood up to unprecedented price levels 
is a matter both for surprise and for thank¬ 
fulness.” Just as we are never tired of hear¬ 
ing of the elasticity of the Indian revenues, 
despite frequent crop failures which arc made 
responsible for famines, so we are always told 
of the wonderful recuperative power of the 
Indian peasant. This, we suppose, means 
nothing more than the fact that even after a 
terrible and widespread famine, many people 
do survive, and as deaths from slow malnutri¬ 
tion are not accounted as famiue casualties or 
deaths from starvation, the recuperation theory 
gaily holds its own. What purposes the official 
reports of an alien government are made to serve 
wul become clear from the next sentence : 
“This impression is borne out by the season and 
crop reports received from the provinces. Prices 
were nowhere higher, for example, than in the 
Central Provinces ; yet the report records that 
distress was nowhere really serious or severe, 
[if so, how does the author, in a passage quoted 
previously, say : ‘Despite all that Government 
could do, these high prices and shortage of food 
caused the greatest distress and embarassment 
in India* ?] and that the agricultural population 
have come through the period of acute strain 
extremely well. Similar testimony is borne, to 
take another example, by the report from the 
United Provinces.** And if the official records of 
the ‘famine* of 1899-01 with which the ‘dis¬ 
tress’ of 1919 is compared and contrasted, 
be searched, we doubt not that similar testi¬ 


mony would be forthcoming as to the wonderful 
recuperative power of the agriculturists of those 
days. Air. Kushbrook Williams is conscious 
that he is trying to prove too much, and so he 
starts a theory of his own by way of expla¬ 
nation, which, he rightly surmises, is badly 
needed. We shall no doubt hear more and more 
of this new theory as the years roll on, and the 
agriculturist’s wonderful recuperative power 
stands more in need of vindication in future 
famines. 

“In the light of the statements,” says the 
author, “which so frequently appear as to the 
grinding poverty beneath which the Indian 
masses labour, the unexpected powers of resis¬ 
tance displayed by the population of India seem 

to need a word of explanation. Even if— 

a contingency which is highly unlikely—this 
figure [£2] still were approximately accurate 
today [in the opinion of Sir Sankaran Nair, it 
is too high, for according to him the Indian is 
getting poorer], it would certainly convey a 
false impression to persons unfamiliar with the 
conditions of India. In any discussion of the 
economic condition of the Indian masses, it 
should be remembered that of a total popula¬ 
tion of well over 300 millions, considerably less 
than one-tenth live in towns. The natural 
result is that in the case of nine-tenths of the 
population of India, the economy which rules 
their life is even now an economy which cannot 
be measured merely in terms of money. The 
monetary income of the average villager, small 
though it may be, represents but a fraction of 
his total budget. His dwelling as a rule costs 
him little or nothing [this is news to us, though 
it is not unnatural for a European accustomed 
to luxurious homes to imagine that the miser¬ 
able shanty of an Indian cultivator cannot pos¬ 
sibly cost much even from the cultivator’s point 
of view]. Ilis food [only the staple food grain, 
e.g., rice or wheat, of a section of the villagers, 
but even this competes seriously with non-edible 
products, e.g., jute, which has to be barteredjor 
money] is mainly produced by his own labour 
and by that of his family, and it would pro¬ 
bably [mark the word] be fair to say that his 
annual compulsory expenditure on necessaries 
is considerably less than his annual monetary 
income.” 

The truth is, though bureaucracy in India 
poses as the champion of the masses and even 
His Majesty the King is made to warn the new 
popular assemblies ‘not to forget the interests of 
the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise’ [para 5 of the Royal Proclamation], 
when the time comes for the bureaucracy to 
show practical sympathy, it behaves with a 
callousness which is nothing short of shocking, 
and finds a marked and impressive absence of 
visible signs of distress when as a matter of 
fact the whole county is groaning under it [as 
is indeed virtually admitted in this book in 
explaining the causes of the internal disorders] 
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and seeks to minimise the abject poverty of the 
Indian agriculturists [admitted in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report, paras 132 & 135]. In the 
next sentence, however, the writer perhaps 
doubtful of the soundness of his theory of natur¬ 
al vs. monetary economy, observes as follows : 
“But this state of affairs is changing with 
increasing rapidity every year. A monetary 
economy is beginning to replace the old system ; 
and the period of readjustment is painful. In the 
towns we have already an approximation to 
Western conditions, for the monetary income of 
the industrial labourer represents by far the 
largest proportion of his assets.’’ 

On the subject of the export of food, the 
author lias the following : 

“Investigation shows that, in marked con¬ 
trast to popular belief in India, the net export 
of grain and pulse from India in the ten years 
ending 1018 averaged less than 1 f> million tons 
per annum—roughly 2 per cent., and 2 per cent., 

only, of the estimated total outturn.It was 

impossible to cut off entirely the export of food 
grains from India, on account of the large 
Indian population which lives in certain colonies 
such as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
Mauritius. There are many rice-eating coun¬ 
tries almost entirely dependent upon India for 
their food supplies ; and among countries which 
for political reasons have a special claim on 
India [which may they be ?], the balance of 
rice that remains after a preliminary estimate 
lias been made of India’s probable requirements, 

was divided up.it will probably be a long 

time before grain becomes really cheap, and it 
is doubtful whether prices will ever return to 
their pre-war level. It has been decided to 
continue for sometime larger the embargo 
on exported food grains from India. This 
measure has for long been held up in the Press 
as a panacea for Indian food shortage. But 
there are obvious dangers in it. In the first 
place, as we have already seen, the proportion 
of the total crpp which is exported in a normal 
year is extremely small. It may therefore be 
doubted whether the measure would for long 
be effective, save in the case of extreme 
emergency ; and in the second place, there are 
many crops which seriously compete with food 
crops [but we have seen that the author conve¬ 
niently forgets this when propounding his theory 
of natural vs. monetary economy] ; and if the 
embargo is maintained too long, it will tend to 
dl 7Y e the cultivator to grow other crops of 
which the export is not prohibited. This would 
mean that the safety margin afforded by the 
surplus food grain ordinarily exported would 
disappear.” Admitting the force of the above 
argument, we may say that ‘normal years’ 
Deing rather unusual in the Indian agricultur¬ 
ists life, the export of food-grains should be 
vigorously controlled and should be stopped 
together whenever there are signs of an 
Pproachmg food scarcity. 

16 


Regarding the supply of standard cloth, the 
report says: “But to get such a cloth to the 
poorer classes needed organization to an extent 
which was not realised at the outset. As oper¬ 
ations progressed, it,became clear, that the poor¬ 
er classes for whom all along standard cloth was 
intended, would readily buy if it were sent out 
to them, but they would not come to public 
odices to purchase it. The reason of their reluc¬ 
tance was either dislike of leaving the homes or 
ignorance of their own interests.” But we know 
from experience that the public offices being 
situated at a great distance, the villagers had 
to undergo heavy expense, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, or to trudge for miles, in order to reach 
them ; moreover the atmosphere of peons and 
constables is not very stimulating and thus the 
villagers had very good reasons for not coming 
to the offices in large numbers, however keen 
their appreciation of cheap cloth. 

“Throughout the year 1910, the discontent 
of industrial workers revealed itself in strikes 
and serious dislocation of industry occurred from 
time to time.” “In the course of the period 
under review, postmen, Telegraphists, railway 
workers, millhands, and other representatives 
of Indian labour, formed themselves into asso¬ 
ciations for the protection or enforcement of 
their rights.” “The fact is, the economic condi¬ 
tion of India, in common with the rest of the 
civlised world, is undergoing a profound change 
to which all employers of labour, Government 
included, must now adapt themselves. Many 
an increase of wages which looks generous on 
paper, proves in fact to have little influence in 
easing the hard lot of the labourer. And the 
labourer, in India as, elsewhere, is beginning to 
demand more from his employers than good 
wages by themselves can supply. lie now 
wants better working conditions, more leisure, 
increased opportunities for bettering himself. 
Neither private employers nor Government 
is blind to this development [ but the capitalists 
in England who draw fat dividends do not like 
the labour unions ] ; and the problem of pro¬ 
viding large numbers of poorly paid employees 
with a decent living wage is engaging the 
anxious attention both of the central and of 
the provincial administrations. It is clearly per¬ 
ceived that no time must be lost in giving 
effect to this most urgent and pressing reform 
upon which not merely industrial develop¬ 
ment of the future, but peaceful progress in 
the present, virtually rest.” 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
country is at the beginning of an industrial 

renaissance.The conclusion of hostilities 

naturally led to a great rush on the part of 
the Indian public to invest in new industrial 

ventures.Examination of the actual returns 

of company flotation shows that in the nine 
months April to December 1919, 634 new 
companies, with an aggregate authorised 
capital amounting to more than £134 millions 
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were registered in British India and Mysore. 

During the year 1919—20, 906 companies have 
been floated with an aggregate capital of 

£183 millions, for every conceivable purpose. 

The phenomenon is particularly interesting as 
evidence both of the stimulus which the events 
of the last few years have exerted in the direc¬ 
tion of encouraging Indian industry, and of 
the growing capacity of the country to finance 
an era of great industrial expansion.’’ We 
must however remember that “the country 
was still unable to produce more than a small 
fraction of the articles essential for the main¬ 
tenance of ordinary civilised activities. Any 
technologist will realise what must be the 
state of a country that makes no nails, screws, 
steel springs, iron chains, wire ropes, steel 
plates, machine tools and internal combus¬ 
tion engines. Rich though India is in raw 
materials, she is very poor in industrial achieve¬ 
ments. For example, raw rubber to the value 
£ 1.5 million is annually exported, while rubber 
goods worth more than £ 1 million are import¬ 
ed.” “In future Government must play an 
active part in the industrial development of the 
country. Steps are being taken to investi¬ 

gate the way in which State-aid can best be 
given to stimulate and develop industrial 
enterprise. Such aid naturally will take 
various forms, among which may be men¬ 
tioned research, the survey of natural resources, 
technical aud scientific advice, educational 
facilities, commercial and industrial intelligence, 
the establishment of pioneer and demonstra¬ 
tion factories, and financial assistance. Per¬ 
haps almost equally important in the encourage¬ 
ment of India’s industries is the proposal to 
set up an agency for the purchase and inspec¬ 
tion of stores in india.” To the same end 

various industrial surveys have been initiated 
or completed, e. g., on the possibilities of 
utilising water-power in India, the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian silk industry, the improve¬ 
ment of the cotton industry, the best method 
of increasing the production of Indian sugar, 
and of Indian coal, which is the cheapest in 
the world, for India owns thick seams at 
shallow depths, and her labour is cheap. 

The swadeshi movement revived by Mr. 
Gandhi comes in for a word of appreciation, 
and one cannot but regret that such encourage¬ 
ment was wanting at the psychological moment 
for Bengal, when it could have worked 
wonders. “There can be little doubt that this 
movement, if it is inspired by principles of 
sound business, will be advantageous to India 
as a whole. The classes for whose benefit it 
!s !primarily projected . are those who stand 
most in need of its assistance. But it may be 
doubted whether, when world conditions 
return to a state more nearly approaching the 
normal, any such enterprise, unless it be founded 
rather upon business principles than upon 
considerations of sentiment, will exhibit suffi¬ 


cient vitality to enable it to stand up against 
the pressure of the competition which will 
invevitably oppose it. In so far, however, as 
the Swadeshi movement can assist to increase 
the efficiency of the labour of India, its results 
will be to the good. Upon the successful solu¬ 
tion of this problem, the .future of the new in¬ 
dustrial movement really depends. As Mr. 
Thomas Ainscough points out in his Report on 
the conditions and prospects of British Trade 
in India , Indian labour, though paid low wages 
as compared with British or American labour 
is as yet untrained and inefficient, inclined to be 
slovenly in its work. Already the demand for 
skilled mechanics and operatives is greater than 
the supply, and in the course of the next few 
years until the new works are able to train their 
own stuffs this demand will be largely increased. 
Industrial success will come despite, rather than 
through, lowpaid labour. Until the living—and 
efficiency—standards of the Indian workman 
can be raised, he will never be able to turn out 
as good work as his rival overseas ; and in 
order to effect this change, the wages, housing 
and general conditions of labour in India will 
have to be raised and improved considerably. 
This will provide the only solid foundation for 
the industrial future of the country.” 

On the subject of mechanical transport we 
find that the total mileage of metalled roads 
was just under 200,000 in 1917, and it is 
admitted that this is “quite inadequate to 
India’s requirements.” But “the capital expen¬ 
diture sanctioned for the year 1919-20 [ for 
Indian railways ] amounts to no less than 
£ 17*7 millions. This is the largest amount 
that has ever been allotted to Railways in 
any one year ; but there can be no doubt that 
it is absolutely essential for the maintenance ol 
the Indian system in a condition of reasonable 
efficiency.” We are not convinced that such an 
enormous outlay was justified by the circum¬ 
stances. 

Bengal enjoys a monopoly of the world's 
supply of jute, and so the manufacturers had a 
good time, unfortunately at the cost of the culti¬ 
vators, the price of jute falling 15 per cent below 
the pre-war level “which the mills were generally 
far-sighted enough to utilise.” The writer of 
this review comes from one of the best jute¬ 
growing districts, and can testify to the distress 
prevailing among his jute-growing tenants when 
the foreign manufacturers of that commodity, 
which is said to contribute so much to the 
prosperity of the peasantry of Bengal, were 
literally rolling in wealth. 

“Japan’s share of the total trade now am¬ 
ounts to nearly 15 per cent.striking as are 

these statistics, there is someVeason for believing 
that the high-water mark of Japanese imports 
at least, has been reached. The war afforded 
to Japanese manufacturers an opportunity for 
expansion without parallel in industrial history. 
Their goods are now to be found in every bazar 
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in the country, and a substitute for the cheap 
showy articles of a similar type which formerly 
came from Germany and Austria. But in the 
goods of better quality, they have succeeded 
mainly through absence of competition ; and 
with the re-entry of British manufactures upon 
the market, with their high reputation both for 
quality of goods and methods of trading, it is 
improbable that Japan will for long maintain 

her remarkably advantageous position.The 

latest figures would seem to show that America, 
unlike Japan, is more than holding the initial 
advantage she secured.” 

The next chapter is headed the ‘Foundations 
of Progress.’ Regarding agricultural indebted¬ 
ness and cooperative credit, we find the follow¬ 
ing : 

“Whatever the exact figures may be for 
agricultural indebtedness up and down India, 
there can be no question that the problem is one 
of extreme seriousness. For as long as the popu¬ 
lation of the country is subjected to a burden 
so crippling, it is difficult to see how they can 
advance morally and materially even if facilities 
for such progress are placed in their way...There 
can be no doubt that if the cooperative move¬ 
ment continues as it has begun, the problem of 
agricultural indebtedness will in the course of 
another generation have lost much of its 
terrors.” Among the moral effects of coopera¬ 
tion are said to be diminution of extravagance 
and litigation, growth of public spirit and a 
sense of common citizenship, combining for 
social and sanitary enterprises and the like. 
An idyllic picture of a Sikh village near Amritsar 
is drawn where the cooperative movement 
seems to have worked nothing short of a 
miracle. The picture seems to be far too good 
to be true, but we note that “there is a growing 
and healthy tendency to bring it [cooperative 
organisation] under popular control and to 
make it as non-official as possible.” As in so 
many other things, e.g., primary education and 
female education, “the Bombay presidency is 
exceptionally fortunate in possessing a large 
number of non-official workers who interest 
themselves in cooperation and are very largely 
responsible for the remarkable progress which 
the movement is making.” 

Agriculture is the next topic dealt with. 
“The means of the Indian cultivator are very 
limited and in most cases do not permit of 
outlay either upon improved agricultural 
implements, or upon expensive fertilisers neces¬ 
sary for supplementing soil deficiencies. The 
Indian cultivator needs improved seed, im¬ 
proved tools, and improved methods; and 
unless these can be placed at his disposal, he 

cannot be expected to achieve much progress. 

unless the agriculturist can be equipped with the 
knowledge, as well as the capital, for develop- 
in g the resources at his disposal, it is difficult 
to see how he will in fixture support his share 
of the economic burden from which no nation 


on the road of Self-Government can escape.” 
Among the hopeful signs, the author mentions 
that in Southern India, the dawn of an era of 
intensive cultivation has already arrived, and 
low grade cotton has been practically exter¬ 
minated. We learn from this report that 
“Around the Bay of Bengal lies one of the 
great rice-producing tracts of the world, and 
much work has already been accomplished 
in placing better varieties of plant at the dis¬ 
posal of the cultivator. Although the improved 
strains even now occupy only 250,000 acres out 
of 21,000,000 acres of riceland in the province, 
the grain supply has already been increased by 
28,000 tons. If this important crop can be 
improved throughout, it will enhance the pros¬ 
perity of a larger proportion of the people of 
India throughout a larger area than can be 
affected by the improvement of any other single 
crop.” “Indian wheat is as a rule of a low 
quality, and fetches low prices in the world’s 
market.” New varieties have however been 
evolved at Pusa, and one is glad to learn that 
they have been widely distributed, so that “in 
the Punjab alone, the wheat crop was about 
11,000 tons more than it would have been 
without the Department’s help.” “Despite the 
fact that India has a larger area under sugar¬ 
cane than any other country in the world, a 
very large quantity, some halt a million tons of 
sugar, was imported during 1018-19. With 
nearly half the world’s acreage under sugar¬ 
cane, India’s normal output is only one-fourth 
of the world’s cane-sugar supply. Unable to 
satisfv even her own requirements, she has to 
import large quantities of sugar at what are 
now very high prices.Throughout the sugar¬ 

cane area of India there are substantial indica¬ 
tions that the old varieties are losing favour 
with the cultivator and are fast being replaced 
by new and improved varieties supplied by the 
Department.” 

“Plant diseases caused by fungus parasites 
are numerous and destructive. The staff of 
Mycologists is at present small in comparison 
to the number of problems awaiting investiga¬ 
tion, but already they can claim success in 

checking the ravages of disease.. Against 

insect-pests also, a continual war is raged. 
There arc however only four Imperial service 
officers for the whole of India, and it is difficult 
to achieve much progress in the education ol 
the Indian cultivator in the importance of 
insect pests and the possibilities of their controf 
[but it would seem that Provincial service 
officers and a large staff of subordinates are 
much more required than Imperial service 
officers to achieve that end]. It takes a very 
long time to eradicate from the mind of the 
cultivator the idea that blights come from the 
clouds as a symptom of the wrath of heaven. 
But gradually, it is hoped, by means of ener¬ 
getic propaganda, to instil into the minds of 
the people that pests can be controlled, and 
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that the damage caused annually to crops can 
be minimised at the cost of a little intelligence.” 

In India, the proportion of head of cattle to 
head of population is G5 to 100. A scheme for 
cattle breeding and dairying in India, recom¬ 
mended in 191G by the Board of Agriculture, 
has been accepted in its main outlines by the 
Secretary of State.—“The investigations of the 
[Veterinary] Department arc rendered to some 
extent fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers 
who do not sufficiently understand the fatal 
nature of contagious cattle diseases and the 
disastrous results which follow from the neglect 
of ordinary precautions. Much works remains 
to be done, especially in the way of educational 
propaganda for the spreading of improved ideas 
in cattle sanitations.” 

“Perhaps the most important condition of 
the growth of agriculture in India,with all which 
that growth implies,is the prosperity and exten¬ 
sion of the irrigation system.” In spite of this 
emphatic statement regarding the importance 
of irrigation, and the enumeration of some big 
projects which are awaiting sanction, one feels 
that much less attention is devoted to it than 
to the extension of railways, and small projects 
which affect the health and prosperity of an 
entire countryside, are totally neglected and big 
schemes, which are likely to bring in a hand¬ 
some return, take an inordinately long time 
to mature. 

“With the increasing development of forest 
industries [rosin, turpentine, lac, paper], there 
is every reason to hope that India’s forests will 
be of greater asset, to her financial prosperty.” 
A general scheme for the enlargement of the 
Forest Research Institute and College at Pelira 
Dun has been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for sanction. 

There is an immense future awaiting the 
active development of India’s fisheries. The 
fishermen arc usually of low caste, ignorant, 
idle and uneducated. They have a low stand¬ 
ard of comfort and are mercilessly exploited by 
middle men. “In the case of the fresh water 
fisheries of Bengal, the methods of working are 
so disastrous that the fisheries are getting 
depleted from year to year, while the demand 
for fish is steadily increasing. To meet these 
demands, continuous and ruthless fishing is 
carried on throughout the year without any 
closed seasons, both broad and immature fish 
being destroyed in large numbers, while even 
the spawn and fry are not spared. The en¬ 
forcement of protective measures for the fisher¬ 
ies is an extremely difficult matter, which calls 
for urgent attention. It is proposed to appoint 
district fishery officers to rouse a popular inter¬ 
est in the subject, and there can be no doubt 
that the whole questions of fishery in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa demands urgent atten¬ 
tion if irreparable damage is not to be carried 
further than has already been the case.” “In 
Madras, the prospect is considerably brighter. 


As a result of the exertions of the Madras 
Fisheries Department, some 250 small fish-oil 
factories have been established along the coast, 
mainly by the fishermen themselves. In the year 
under review, fish-oil to the value of nearly 
£ 7,000 and fish guano to the value of nearly 
£ 30,000 have been exported from the West 
Coast of the Madras presidency. A fish cannery 
equipped with modern plant lias been established 
at Beypore, and there is no doubt that the 
prospects of the canned fish industry are ex¬ 
tremely promising.During the period under 

review, the outstanding feature of the activities 
of the Madras Fisheries Department has been 
the introduction of an educational scheme 
providing for specialised primary education for 
the fisher community.” When are we going to 
hear of a similar promising record regarding 
the fishermen of Bengal ? 

“Another line of progress must be concur¬ 
rently pursued, namely, the Amelioration of the 
material conditions which now shape the lives 
of the masses. Until this can in some measure 
be achieved, the people of India can derive 
adequate benefit neither from the natural re¬ 
sources of their country nor from any oppor- 
tunites for self-development which the adminis¬ 
tration may be able to put before them. 

Dispite the labour which has of recent years 
been directed towards this end, it is difficult to 
perceive that sanitary development has taken 
place in India to any perceptible degiee...the 
immense population of India and its general^ 
poverty make sanitary reform a problem of 
immense difficulty. The best organised preven¬ 
tive medical service in the world must workjin 
vain unless it finds the right atmosphere in 
which to carry on its labour. The great 
calamity which overtook India in the influenza 
epidemic mentioned in the last year’s report has 
been responsible for attracting a larger share 
of both public and official attention to the 
necessity of grappling earnestly with the 
problems of sanitation. [ The writer then 
speaks of the growing popularity of the ‘anti¬ 
influenza’ the ‘anti-cholera’ vaccines manufac¬ 
tured and supplied at cost price by Government, 
of both of which most Indians, ourselves 
included, are ignorant.] It must be remembered 
that less than ten per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion of India live in towns ; the remainder live 
in villages which have been all'truly described 
as collections of insanitary dwellings construct¬ 
ed on dung hills. It is in grappling with the 
sanitation of the rural population that the 
greatest difficulty is found, for the people are 
conservative, set in their ways, and wedded by 
long usage to social customs at variance with 
modern conceptions of public and private sani¬ 
tation. At present the total number of lepers in 
India is probably between 100,000 and 150,000. 

.Plague is unfortunately endemic in India... it 

must be perfectly plain that a disease which 
even in the lowest year of virulence is capable 
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of causing nearly 90,000 deaths, cannot be 
lightly ignored.” Official activity is marked by 
the grant of five lacs of rupees (!) for the estab¬ 
lishment of a central Health Board, whose 
constitution and scope of activity have both 
been severely criticised, and it is hoped to set up 
a mobile corps of epidemiological workers, and 
an Indian Red Cross socicty—lias been estab¬ 
lished all of which seems to be utterly inade¬ 
quate, and there is nothing said about the need 
of more medical colleges and schools. 

Among the many problems of public health 
in India one of the most pressing is infantile 
mortality. The following figures will show at 
a glance the terrible waste of infant life that 
occurs in India as compared with other 
countries :— 


(A) Birth rate per 1,000 of population. 


Central Provinces 


Madras 

32 

Sc Berar 

48 

Assam 

31 

United Provinces 

40 

British India 

39 

Punjab 

45 

Scotland 

201 

Bihar & Orissa 

40 

Ireland 

19*9 

Burma 

30 

England 

19*8 

Bombay 

30 

United King¬ 


Bengal 

30 

dom 

19*9 

(B) Death rate per 

1,000 of population. 

Bombay 

41 

Bengal 

20 

United Provinces 

38 

Burma 

25 

Punjab 

38 

British India 

33 

C. P. & Berar 

30 

Ireland 

17 

Bihar &: Orissa 

35 

England 

15 

Assam 

27 

Scotland 

1 1 

Madras 

20 

United Kingdoml 5 


(C) Ratio of Infantile mortality per 1,000 of 


population. 

Punjab 248 

C. P. Sc Berar 227 
Bombay 217 

United Provinces 21G 
Burma 213 

Madras 194 

Assam 189 


Bengal 1S5 

Bihar Sc Orissa 180 
British India 200 
Scotland 97 

England 91 

Ireland 83 

United KingdomO 1 


“During the whole of the year 1919 there 
has been a marked tendency towards the en¬ 
couragement of social reform. The stimulus 
which has been afforded by the war to demo¬ 
cratic ideals has not failed to exert its influence 

upon Indian conditions.Caste questions and 

the problems of social reform are among the 
most pressing and difficult of those with which 
the modified administration will have to deal; 
but it should be remembered that such ques¬ 
tions can never be satisfactorily settled by 
an alien Government, however well-intentioned 
and sympathetic. There can be no doubt that 
the problems, and they are many, of social 
reform in India must find their solution at the 
hands of Indian administrators, and ot them 
alone.” It will be seen that in this passage the 
official report readily admits that the Government 
js alien, and that the fact of its being so prevents 
its attempting many pressing administrative 


reforms. The logical conclusion of this admis¬ 
sion is that in order that India may advance in 
all directions, it is necessary that it should enjoy 
perfect autonomy. Sir Sankaran Nair in one 
of his able minutes of dissent, speaking both as 
an Indian and as a Nair, truly complained 
against the official attitude in the matter of 
social reform. And the report under review 
furnishes further material in support of that 
complaint, for with regard the Patel Inter¬ 
marriage Bill, the author says : “But the volume 
of opposition aroused in conservative quarters 
by this Bill has been simply amazing, and there 
is some reason to conclude that it will be im¬ 
possible to proceed with it.” It will create a 
most unfortunate impression among the advanc¬ 
ed section of the Hindus, who are sure to lead 
their countrymen in future, if the Government 
has already arrived at that conclusion with 
regard to this Bill. It lends support to the 
opinion expressed in some quarters, that the 
Government does not really care for social 
reform now, however sympathetic it may profess 
to be, in as much as social advance is bound to 
hasten the political unification of the country 
and thus make the introduction of full respon¬ 
sible government at an early date almost 
inevitable. 

The root of the matter, with regard to the 
untouchable classes of Malabar, rightly points 
out Mr. Rushbrook William, “is less economic 
than social. They have no outlook in life ; they 
are condemned to the most degrading forms of 

labour.Until these depressed classes can be 

put on a level with their fellowmen, can be 
treated as equals, and relieved from the moral 
degradation into which they have been thrown 
by centuries of scorn, it is difficult to do very 
much with them. Official orders can be passed 
in such directions as insisting that children 
of the depressed classes should be admitted 
into schools, that members of these classes 
should have a proper house and free access to 
the public water supply ; but in the absence 
of public opinion it is quite impossible for 
Government to enforce these orders which fly 
in the face of habits centuries old.” 

The observations of the author touching 
the general condition of the Indian peasantry 
altogether sultify the specious theory of the 
comparative prosperity of the masses which 
he enunciates in an earlier part of the report 
with a view to gloss over the severity of the 
famine. We quote the following : “Recent settle¬ 
ment operations in certain parts of Northern 
India have revealed that in some places, the 
average agricultural labourer is not infrequent¬ 
ly compelled in time of stress to mortgage his 
personal liberty....The money is not repaid, nor 
is it intended to be repaid ; but the borrower 
remains the life-long bondslave of his creditor. 
...but perhaps of even greater importance than 
the instances which have been quoted, is the 
outstanding fact that the average Indian of the 
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lower class is remarkably poor and helpless- 
poor and helpless to a degree to which Europe 
can afford little parallel .” [Italics ours.] 

But, as the report says, “for this, as for so 
many other problems of present day India, the 
readiest solution would seem to lie in a well 
designed and efficiently executed scheme of 
national education.” Only 3 per cent, of the 
population is under instruction, this figure being 
made up of 5 per cent, of the males and one 
per cent, of the females of British India. Only 
six individuals in every hundred could achieve 
the very modest standard of literacy in the 
census of 1911. After alluding to the political 
necessity of education, the author says : ‘Nor 
is it merely from the political point of view 
that the need for popular education in India 
is so crying. Until the general standard of 
literacy can be raised, it will be impossible for 
India to realise her immense industrial poten¬ 
tialities. She must therefore necessarily remain 
to a large degree in a state of industrial tutelage 
until such time as her population is iu a position 
to realise where its true economic interest lies.... 
upon the realisation by India of her industrial 
possibilities depends very largely her competence 
to sustain the sacrifices, pecuniary and other¬ 
wise, which progress along the road to self- 
government necessarily demands of every 
nation.” 

In regard to Indian education, the most 
significant feature is that it is top-heavy while 
the lower classes are largely illiterate, the 
middle class is educated to a pitch equal to that 
attained in countries whose social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
For instance no less than *9 per cent of the 
male population is undergoing education in 
secondary schools, and this figure is far greater 
than the corresponding figure for England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of 
Germany before the war. The proportion of 
the educated classes who are taking full-time 
University courses in Bengal, is ten times as 
great as in England. Secondary education as 
at present understood does not in fact equip 
those who undergo it for citizenship. It is 
necessary to devise a sound system of voca¬ 
tional education which may, as in the Western 
countries, equip the great majority of Indian 
students for citizenship, without their being 
compelled to enter the portals of the University 

The writer pleads for greater expenditure on 
education, saying that “if the money be not 
found and Indian education does not expand 
in proportion to the developing needs of the 
country, India's assumption of the position 
due to her in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations may be greatly delayed,” and he 
looks to the Indian administrators who will 
henceforth be in charge ‘to discover sources of 
income which have not hitherto been exploited.' 
The Government spends between 7 and 8 per 


cent, of her public resources on education, and 
in view of the military expenditure, the author 
considers this to be a fair proportion. The per 
centage of military expenditure is not how¬ 
ever given for purposes of comparison. So far 
as we are aware, ( taking the figures for 1918- 
19 ) it is really not less than 59 per cent., 
though the League of Nations at a recent sit¬ 
ting considered 20 per cent.' to be too high, and 
the Esher Committee have recommended a 
further increase. The Indians are not allowed 
to have any say in regard to their crushing mili¬ 
tary burden, and they are practically shut out 
from the higher ranks of the Army, but for the 
vital needs of their education, they are merrily 
asked to discover other unexploited sources of 
income. We find from the same report that the 
percentage of the total population under edu¬ 
cation in some of the Native States is many 
times greater than the corresponding percentage 
in British India. In Mysore, it is 40 per cent., 
in Cochin, in the case of boys it is 77 percent., 
and in the case of girls 30 per cent. We note 
in passing that the report admits that “there 
is every reason why a schoolboy should take 
a reasonable interest in politics,” though it de¬ 
precates what it calls its unhealthy characteris¬ 
tics. The Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission is eulogised and of the members it 
is said that “during the course of their investi¬ 
gations, they have been successful in creating an 
atmosphere which seems to render the transla¬ 
tion of their conclusions into practice perfectly 
possible.” 

Regarding female education, “It has been * 
said on good authority that the unfavourable 
opinion which still lingers in many quarters 
against the education of women, is directed 
more against the nature of the education now 
supplied than against the mere fact of the edu¬ 
cation itself. Nor is it possible to deny that the 
old conrsevative objection has a grain of wis¬ 
dom in it. There is a real fear that girls when 
they are educated may become unfitted for home 
life ; that they may become averse from tasks 
which constitute the glory and the pride of the 
orthodox Indian woman.” “But as was pointed 
out in last year's report, the main hindrance to 
the rapid spread of female education is the lack 
of effective demand. The importance of over¬ 

coming the existing female illiteracy in India is 
obvious, for it constitutes a serious bar to educa¬ 
tional progress among the population as a whole. 
If half the population grows up practically 
illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly lowered ; and when home 
education is almost unknown, education 
in general appears as something extraneous 
to the real life of the people... The importance 
of educating the female community is not yet 
fully realised by the bulk of public opinion 
in India; indeed it would not be too much 
to say that the demand for such education is 
confined to a few advanced thinkers. But now 
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that Indians will have the opportunity, under 
the reforms scheme, of tackling the problems 
of educating their countrymen and country¬ 
women themselves, it is hoped that means will 
be found to break down the apathy which has 
hitherto operated to hamper the expansion of 
female education and to arouse an informed pub¬ 
lic opinion upon this most important subject.”. 

It is interesting to read that “The Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, the foundation of 
which was noticed in last year’s report, is 
progressing if but slowly. This lias largely 
to be explained by the fact that since the 
educational medium of this University is to be 
Urdu, it has been found necessary to undertake 
an elaborate series of translations before Uni¬ 
versity work can be seriously started. Mysore 
has a flourishing University already; and 
Universities are now projected for Baroda and 
Travancore. Several Indian States spend a 
considerable proportion of their income upon 
education ; Baroda leading with a propor¬ 
tion of nearly 11 per cent, of the State’s gross 
revenue. A Compulsory Education Act has 
been established in Baroda.’’ 

‘Turning now to the all-important topic of 
technical education,’ we have the following : 
“Government and public opinion are alike 
agreed upon the vital importance of spread¬ 
ing throughout the country institutions in 
which technical training is available. The 
report of the Calcutta University Commission 
as has already been noticed, laid great stress 
upon provision by the Universities of techni¬ 
cal institutions affording training of a Uni¬ 
versity standard. With the change in the 
control of education which will result from 
the operations of the reforms scheme, the 
matter will rest very largely in Indian hands, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the enthusi¬ 
asm with which projects of technical educa¬ 
tion are now everywhere hailed in the press 
will translate itself into practical and beni- 
ficial development.” 

Chapter V deals with the Government and 
the People, and begins with the usual eulogy of 
the Police, which even the scathing judgment of 
the Calcutta High Court in the Shibpur case, 
will not, we suppose, substantially modify in 
the next year’s report. We have here a typical 
instance of the gentle !art of official reporting : 
“The expenditure sanctioned for schemes of 
improvement in 1918—19 amounting to more 
than £200,000 is already beginning to produce 
beneficial results. The expenditure of this 
small sum has not only improved the condition 
of the rank and file, but has also allowed some 
£80,000 to be allotted to raising the pay of the 
Imperial Police Service.” Put in the usual way, 
the sentence would run thus : “The expenditure 
of as . high a proportion as £80,000, out of a 
total grant of £200,000, for raising the pay of 
the handful of officers in the Imperial Police 
service, leaving a balance of only £120,000 for 


the vast army of constables certainly effected a 
very satisfactory improvement in the condition 
of these highly paid officers, but the rank and 
file, and the lower subordinate staff of Indian 
Inspectors and Sub-inspectors, who do the real 
work, have been left very much as they were.” 

It will not do for us to forget that India con¬ 
tains races of widely varying stages of culture. 
At one end, there are some 4 million individu¬ 
als whose hereditary profession is theft or 
burglary. Their whole structure of social habits 
is conceived on a basis of crime. The criminal 
Tribes Act of 1911 was passed with the object 
of concentrating them into settlements, where 
they are subjected to adequate supervision and 
assisted to gain a decent livelihood. Again, 
“from the United Provinces two cases of human 
sacrifice are reported. One boy and one girl 
were sacrificed to propitiate certain deities...” 
“At the other end of the scale, there exists a 
highly educated town population, accustomed 
to all the amenities of twentieth century 
existence.” 

“Although the party which hopes to attain 
its end by violent means is still alive, its influ¬ 
ence is steadily waning. It is not too much to 
hope that with the entry of India upon her 
career of progress towards responsible govern¬ 
ment, those impatient spirits who previously 
found an outlet for their energies in anarchical 
crime will be able to devote themselves to the 
promotion by constitutional means of the end 
which they have at heart.” 

We are glad to learn that “the treatment of 
youthful convicts is a topic which has recently 
come to the fore in India, with the increased in¬ 
terest in social reform which is so marked a 
feature of present-day thought.” 

We were rather taken by surprise when we 
came across the following sentence in the book 
under review : “the whole system of Indian 
administration is based upon very rigid eco¬ 
nomy.” But the explanation of this rather 
startling statement, which is contrary to the 
commonly received opinion on the subject, is 
quite satisfactory from the official point of 
view. For the economy here meant is the right 
kind of economy, not false economy, and “it is 
false economy from every point of view not to 
pay the market value for the right stamp of 
man.” “It is necessary for the future of the 
country to attract into the public services men 
of first class capacity.” Quite so; but are first or 
even second class men common in the Indian 
Civil Service ? Japan can attract first class men 
from England on a lower scale of remuneration, 
and in exercising ‘true’ as opposed to ‘false’ 
economy in the case of services recruited mainly 
in England, we have to starve the numerous 
body of subordinate officials in every depart¬ 
ment who are children'of the soil, and on whom 
falls the brunt of the work. 

The last chapter is devoted to a summary of 
the constitutional reforms, and in the appendix 
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are published the report of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee and the Government of 
India Act, 1919. There is an index and some 
useful charts and diagrams. 

We have finished our review of the report, 
which contains much useful matter' which we 
have not been able to notice, but before we 
close, we should like to say a word about the 
general merits of the book. Except where the 
self-interest of the ruling race'or the reputation 
of the Government is closely involved [e. g., to 
add one more instance to those already cited, 
where the JRowlatt Act is called a ‘harmless’ 
piece of legislation], the author has generally 
attempted to be fair to the Indian point of 
view, and has succeeded in making his report 
interesting and instructive reading. And be¬ 
cause we have had to criticise official opinion in 
so many particulars, it must not be supposed 
that there is nothing to the credit of the Go¬ 
vernment, or that the popular attitude in 
regard to various matters of grave public con¬ 
cern does not stand in need of revision. The 
Government may have been remiss in education¬ 
al expenditure, but in regard to primary or 
female education in particular, we have not 
ourselves done what we could ; in the industrial 
field, we have not availed ourselves of whatever 
opportunities were open to us before competi¬ 
tion became keen ; in joint stock enterprises we 


have not maintained a high standard of com¬ 
mercial honesty ; capitalist exploitation of 
labour is bad, whether the capitalist is European 
or Indian ; and our own treatment of the 
depressed classes, and the suicidal blindness 
of our conservatism in the matter of the 
Tatcl Bill and other measures of social reform, 
are thoroughly deserving of condemnation. 
Similarly, if the bureaucracy have not been 
actuated by any genuine sympathy with the 
masses, few of us, middle-class Indians, can 
altogether escape the same charge, though 
naturally we are bound to have more sym¬ 
pathy than an alien people. The official 
whitewash can no longer deceive us, and in 
so far as these official reports can divest 
themselves of bias and succeed in identifying 
themselves with the people’s cause, the Govern¬ 
ment will deserve the friendliness due to a 
national Government. Perhaps this can only 
be expected when the Government is, both in 
name and fact, truly national. But when all 
is said, we must admit that the reports 
written by Mr. Rushbrook Williams arc highly 
useful publications and should obtain a wide 
circulation among the politically minded classes 
anti we gladly recommend the one under 
review to the favourable notice of our fellow 
countrymen. 

PoJvITlCUS 


CARTOONS OP THE DAY. 



The bomb fastened to John Bull’s leg. 

—De Amsterdammer ( Amsterdam ). 



An^English thrust at England 
through India. 

"Take that ! and that ! you bad boy, you, for 
forgetting that British rule does not rest 
on force. And now—go to Ireland. M 

—Star ( London). 
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Japan.—"Yankee, why does v hig man 

LIKE YOU LEAR MY BaJIY V” 

—Pitch ( Osaka ). 



The Mountain and the Mouse. 
Oermany owes us a mountain of debt, 

We ve got to be thankful for what we can get ; 

” e ma y expect something as big as a house, 
ut the thing that arrives is the size of a mouse. 

—John Bull ( London ), 



"The return of ruE dovk.’’ 

—Bystander ( London ). 

The Messenger of Peace the Dove has come to 
Turkey, but pierced through by the dart 
of an Olive branch symbolical of Peace. 



Tiie hot potato 

—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


17 
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i lie luik — 1 So this is self di termination ” 


—Asinu ( Rome\ 



A \ ANISHING IIOI’E 

The Chef—'‘It's all very well to si), ‘1 irst 
catch.) our hare " ’ 

— Wtstmim>ter Gazette ( London ). 


IRELAVD, I()2(). 

“Hullo, whit sidejare you on 9 
“Justice and I iberty And you 
“Lawhind Order." 

—The bint ( London ), 
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NOTES 


Freedom All Round. 

There is happily a great longing for 
political freedom in the country. At 
this juncture no one should forget that 
free political institutions presuppose the 
existence of free, unbending, courageous 
spirits. The nursery for such souls is 
such a socio-religious polity and such 
a society in conformity to it as would 
not hamper the free development of 
the personality of anybody in any 
direction and to any extent. Indian 
society is not yet such a society. Its 
women and its “inferior” castes do not in 
practice enjoy the right of free development 
of personality in all directions. Society 
does not yet concede to some castes in 
some places even the elementary rights of 
humanity, and deprives them of ordinary 
self-respect. When high claims are made 
for perfect political freedom, we should 
not forget to recognise the equally valid 
claim of all persons, irrespective of their 
.sex, birth or caste, to perfect socio-religious 
freedom. The human spirit does not know 
divisions into compartments. Perfect 
political freedom is incompatible with 
social and religious servitude. 

Education Under State Control. 

The leaders of the Non-co-operation 
movement have devoted their attention 
chiefly to the destruction of schools and 
colleges under Government-control or 
aided or recognised by Government. There 
was, therefore, some appropriateness in 
the policy of non-co-operation being con¬ 
sidered at the All-India College Students’ 
Conference held a day before the meeting 
of the Indian National Congress. Calcutta 
dailies of the 20th December have given 
a summarised report of the address deli* 
vered by Mr. Lajpat Rai as president of 
the Conference, in which we read: 

From his boyhood he had been under the 
impression which was strengthened las he grew 
old that any education Imparted under the 


aegis of a foreign (Government was solely meant 
to strengthen the hold of that Government over 
the country governed. lie would go further and 
say that it was a truism applicable to every 
country, however independent ; for example, 
Japan is an independent country and had na¬ 
tional (Government in the form of monarchy of 
a very particular kind and in formulating their 
policy with regard to education their first and 
foremost principle was to establish the claim of 
that monarchy to rule over Japan for ever. This 
was to show how even under a national 
Government the (Government for the time being 
dominated the educational policy of the country 
for the purpose of strengthening their hold over 
the people. 

It may be added that education in 
Germany also, as directed and controlled 
by the Kaiser’s Government, was meant to 
produce a type of mentality favouring 
monarchy and German world-dominion, 
and this was a cause of the war. Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte also controlled education 
in France for the attainment of certain 
objects which lie had in view. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai proceeded to observe : 

A foreign government was therefore bound 
to go in this respect a step further. He and 
other co-workers in the Punjab had realised 
this 40 years ago hut being politically impo* 
tent they could not start their own institutions. 
They therefore resolved to check the evil influ¬ 
ences by establishing national institutions 
like the I). A. V. College, Lahore, affiliated to 
University afterwards. It was found that 
they had practically failed in their purpose 
and found that Government’s educational 
system controlled by universities was de¬ 
nationalising and meant more to slave than to 
free them but impotent as they were they could 
not successfully counteract its activities. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai’s Ideal of Education. 

To those who have read Mr. Lajpat 
Kai’s articles on national education 
contributed to this Review, the scheme 
or ideal of national education outlined 
in his address will not appear new. 
Said he : 

There was a time when as the result of English 
education the literate classes despised everything 
Indian. Fortunately that period was over but 
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they still stood the clanger of going to the other 
extreme and consider everything Indian as ab¬ 
solutely perfect. “I must say,” continued the Lain, 
‘‘that so far as I am concerned I believe that 
truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge, science 
is science. They are neither eastern nor western 
nor Indian nor European. We have to maintain 
your educational continuity and we must keep 
that object in view. We do not want to be an 
European or an American nation. We want to 
remain an Indian nation quite up-to-date.” The 
underlying policy of the scheme of education 
should be based on the past civilisation remodel¬ 
led in the light of the present day developments. 
What was good in each culture should be embrac¬ 
ed. True nationalism of India should be above 
religious distinction and above all narrowing 
influence that would retard educational progress. 
The economic and social system under modern 
civilisation was bad but that should not blind 
them to the fact that science and knowledge had 
made wonderful progress during the last three 
hundred years. All science and knowledge 
coming from whatever culture should be fully 
utilised to free India and then maintain that 
freedom at any cost. 

Constitution and Orgnisation of the 
Students’ Conference. 

On the question of the constitution 
and organisation of the Students’ Con¬ 
ference, Mr. Lajpat Rai’s suggestions have 
been thus summarised : 

He would suggest that this body should be 
a permanent organisation to look after the 
interests ol students and advise them on all 
matters. It should express its opinion oil 
political matters when occasion demanded 
and its door should be open to students of all 
shades of opinion so as to make it fully 
representative as distinct from party 
organisation. The resolution passed at this 
conference should not be of a mandatory 
character. For these reasons the constitution 
at the present stage should be sufficiently 
elastic to enable it to continue as a really 
representative body of the student com¬ 
munity. 

Mr. Rai on Non-co-operation 
as Applied to Colleges. 

Touching the question of non-co-opera¬ 
tion Mr. Lajpat Rai said that his views 
on this subject were by this time fully 
known to the law college students who 
came to him for advice. 

He had been saying to Medical, Engineering 
and technical college students that his lead was 
not to leave the present courses and to the arts 
college students he said : Consider the situation 
\vcll and be under no delusion that anybody 
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was going to make provision for their education 
in national colleges, although attempts in that 
direction were being made. The chairman of the 
Reception Committee had told them to rely on 
the leaders who had not themselves decided as 
to what form of advice should be given to stu¬ 
dents. The matter was under discussion and there 
was acute difference on the wording of the reso¬ 
lution. Their one care was that they should avoid 
anything which might go to strengthen the 
hands of thoibureaucracy and also to take steps 
to see that ns rule did not continue in the present 
form. Another dilficulty was that the Congress 
had to do great propaganda work in the 
country to bring people to the sense of poli¬ 
tical consciousness and all interests must 
be subordinated to this great work and only 
spare time could be utilised to see to the edu¬ 
cational prospects of the students. His belief 
was that truly national education could not 
be imparted without a national Government 
but they should not all the same abstain from 
making attempts to change the present system. 
A question had been asked what the students 
were to do after leaving their studies. The 
answer was simple, bet the students give up 
false notions about dress and prestige and 
let them work in factories and carry along 
with them that torch of national spirit which 
should be spread among the uneducated 
workmen to make them ready for country’s 
cause. I.ct the students take up this propa¬ 
ganda work among the masses and then sec 
how soon the country attained Swaraj. The 
issue involved wa s so momentous that they 
should not be dealt with light-heartedly. 
Superficialities must now give place to realities. 

In conclusion Mr. Lajpat Rai appealed 
to the students to be tolerant towards all 
those who held different views—not a 
superfluous piece of advice, considering the 
intolerant attitude of considerable number 
of young men at meetings held in many 
towns in several provinces. He also asked 
them to decide for themselves the line of 
action they should take. As for himself, 
lie could not guide them, but he was ready 
to help them. 

Mr. Rai’s address evinced greater sense 
of responsibility than the speeches of those 
who simply asked the students to leave 
their future education or their future 
work for the country, should no education 
be provided for them, to chance or to 
“the leaders’’—those unknown, unknow¬ 
able and unnamed persons whom nobody 
can bring to book for breach of promise. 

Non-co-operation and Education. 

It is a relief to find that the Nagpur 
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All-India Students* Conference was a 
College Students’ Conference. The line has 
to be drawn somewhere, as advanced and 
up-to-date Kindergarten children are not 
in all respects lit to be leaders. We arc 
not exactly in a jocular mood, for the 
other day some girls not yet in their teens 
were actually overheard discussing in 
their school ’bus whether they should not 
strike. 

Now to educational Non-co-operation. 

For a nation the greatest political 
disgrace is to be ruled by a foreign 
nation. Young men and women, whether 
students or not, whether students of 
Government-controlled institutions or of 
“national” institutions, are not free from 
this disgrace. They cannot get rid of this 
disgrace simply by leaving Government- 
controlled institutions. They can do so 
only by becoming politically free. But 
they cannot themselves become politically 
free or make their country politically free 
simply by leaving colleges and schools. 
They must do something else in order 
to be free, but this something none of the 
Non-co-operating leaders have been able 
as yet to tell them of definitely. 

Each and every member of a dependent 
nation lives a life of political compro¬ 
mise. Young or old, none of us can 
say that our political self-respect is 
intact. The lives of our students 
are not lives of more galling and degrad¬ 
ing restriction and compromise than the 
lives of their elders. Can they escape the 
degradation of being ruled by a foreign 
people simply by leaving their colleges ? 
It may be argued that in addition to the 
restrictions and degradation to which all 
inhabitants of British India are subject, 
students arc subject to others peculiar to 
themselves. Taking that for granted, why 
not try to get rid of these ? For instance, 
the Principal of the Calcutta Presidency 
College promulgated an order sometime 
ago that students of that college, even 
though residing with their parents or 
other natural guardians, must not be 
absent from Calcutta even for a single 
night without his permission. This was 
a clear usurpation of parental rights and 
an arbitrary interference with the liberty 


of the students ; and the parents of 
Presidency College students residing in 
Calcutta ought not to have put up with 
this insulting usurpation. But wc have 
not heard that even a single such parent 
sent a letter of protest to the principal. 
It could have been easily done, as there 
is no such rule in any other college in 
Calcutta. 

Just as the inhabitants of British 
India have to live a life of political com¬ 
promise under a foreign government, but 
do not for that reason leave India or 
commit suicide, so our students may put 
up with their restrictions for the sake of 
the knowledge which they receive and which 
may make them better equipped for the 
fight for freedom if they be so minded. But 
if they think the restrictions are intolerable, 
and they should not put up with them for 
a single day for any consideration what¬ 
soever, they should certainly leave their 
colleges, whether there be or be not any 
national colleges for them to join, resolv¬ 
ing to be self-supporting. Our opinion, 
however, * is that political dependence is 
such a disgrace that college restrictions 
cannot make any appreciable "addition to 
it, and there is moreover the set-off of the 
equipment of knowledge which makes a 
man a better soldier in the fight for free¬ 
dom. But we have no right to expect 
any student to take our view of the 
question. Every one is free to judge and 
decide for himself. 

The main object of the official system 
of education obtaining in India is no doubt 
to produce cheap and efficient servants and 
submissive subjects ; we need not consider 
whether there is any better, subsidiary 
object. But just as in manufacturing 
industries, the by-products sometimes 
turn out to be more valuable than or as 
valuable as direct products, so whatever 
the object of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment in establishing their system of edu¬ 
cation, the result has been to produce not 
only cheap and efficient servants and 
submissive subjects but politically con¬ 
scious and discontented . men longing for 
liberty. It is admitted that among English- 
educated men and women there are not 
very many heroes, ready to stake their 
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all for freedom. But the question is, is the 
number of such heroes greater among 
those that have not received English 
education than among those who have ? 
Choose any number of leaders of the 
Moderate, Extremist and Revolutionary 
parties, and you will find that you cannot 
name a single political leader ignorant of 
English to match any one of them. And 
it is to be borne in mind that English- 
educated men are a very small fraction of 
our total population. It is easy to indulge 
in the vague indictment that our English 
education makes us slaves. But, admit¬ 
ting that to be true (which we do not), 
is it not also true that those who have 
not received any education are greater 
slaves, not only in that they are not 
politically-minded and hence unconscious 
of their servile condition, but in that in 
the mass they are politically more timid 
than educated men. In recent times even 
illiterate persons have, no doubt, become 
somewhat politically-minded, and have 
in some places and on some occasions 
acted bravely, but that also is in part an 
indirect result of English education, and 
they have done so under the leadership 
and inspiration of English-educated 
men. 

As ‘‘slave mentality” is found both 
among English-educated persons and 
others and to a greater extent and degree 
among the latter than among the former, 
English education cannot be considered 
as the sole or main cause of such menta¬ 
lity, if it be a cause at all. On the other 
hand, it must be said to its credit that it 
has destroyed servility in many, making 
them free in spirit. 

Leaving aside details, no one can ques¬ 
tion the broad fact that our schools and 
colleges do not reconcile the young men 
and women educated therein to political 
servitude. On the contrary, political dis¬ 
content and unrest and a longing for 
freedom has been spreading pari passu 
with the multiplication of schools and 
colleges. It is admitted that the longing 
is not as strong, all-devouring, and earnest 
as could be desired. And therefore we are 
at one with Non-co-operators in the desire 
for the multiplication of “national” 


institutions, which will not only not, 
directly or indirectly, seek to stifle political 
aspirations, but will directly rouse and 
strengthen the longing for freedom. But in 
the absence of a sufficient number of ade¬ 
quately equipped national institutions 
there is no sense in asking students to 
leave their colleges and schools, as neither 
a priori reasoning nor the argument from 
actual experience can show that absence 
of education makes Indians more patriotic, 
liberty-loving, courageous, altruistic, and 
efficient fighters for freedom than its provi¬ 
sion and reception. 

The money which Government spends 
for schools and colleges is money received 
from us, and in that sense it is our money. 
Whatever the iniquities of Government, 
as we all (including the greatest Non-co¬ 
operators) take advantage of all non* 
educational State institutions inspite of 
these iniquities, the editor of this Rrvikw 
cannot consistently ask Indian young men 
and women alone to forego the advantages 
of education because of these iniquities, 
whatever the leaders of the Non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement may urge them to do. 

Having considered the subject from the 
political point of view, without repeating 
what we have said in previous issues, we 
may pass on to consider it from the educa¬ 
tional viewpoint. 

There is a disposition to taboo legal 
studies. The present structure of civilised 
society may be cpiite faulty from top to 
bottom, but so long as it lasts, people 
will quarrel. So there must be lawyers to 
help the parties, whether in “national” 
courts or in the law courts of the State. 
We certainly desire that people should 
not quarrel. But the paucity or entire 
absence of lawyers will not bring about 
that result. Only a change of heart and 
improvement in .the character of the 
people can lead to that consummation. 
The spiritual teachers of mankind work to 
that end. We have heard that some law¬ 
yers and their agents work directly or in¬ 
directly to produce a plentiful crop of quar¬ 
rels in order that they may reap the har¬ 
vest. We have also heard that lawyers are 
merely advocates indulging in special plead¬ 
ing for their clients, not sticklers for and 
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upholders of truth and justice. We hope all 
lawyers are not men of this description. 
Lawyers have a very noble part to play 
and many lawyers have played that part. 
It is the role of the defender of those who 
are persecuted, oppressed and victimised 
by the police, the executive and the tyran¬ 
nous landlord or other rich and powerful 
men. In many countries, e.g., the United 
States of America, France, etc., lawyers 
have worked to win and maintain the 
liberties of the people and to give shape to 
the constitution. It cannot be denied that 
in our country, too, the majority of poli¬ 
tical workers have been lawyers. They 
could and ought to have shown greater 
devotion to the public cause—there is no 
doubt of that; but this fact ought not 
to make us forget what little they have 
done. There is certainly a superfluity of 
lawyers. But there ought not to be any 
artificial limitation of their number. Men 
should be free to choose careers. Already 
many trained and qualified lawyers have 
taken to commerce, manufacture, banking, 
&c., and in some cases with great success. 
In the field of politics and education those 
lawyers who have given up the practice 
of law have not perhaps forgotten what 
they owe to the study and practice of law. 

Scientific and technological education 
is the rage now. So we need not dwell 
on the value of scientific and technological 
studies and research in this connection. 
The tendency at present is to neglect and 
give a back seat to the Arts side—to the 
study of literature, history, philosophy, 
&c. We will, therefore, briefly direct 
attention to the importance of a liberal 
education, of which the study of literature, 
<fec., forms an integral part. Some time 
ago, The Times Educational Supplement 
wrote 

“......if technical education is ever to become 

!' living thing in intimate relation on the one 
J'and with the industries of the country and on 
|‘ le other with the Universities, it must be 
funded on a liberal education and it must 
•' void, despite all temptation, early specializa- 

l:on .A full University education must be 

(> pen without let or hindrance, financial or 
^cial, to the best students. It is from this 
^mversity grade that the great applied mathe¬ 
maticians, chemists, electricians and engineers 


will spring. The great industries will in 

future depend for their thinkers on this Univer¬ 
sity source. We do not believe that Universities 
of technology would be nearly so fruitful in this 
respect as Universities in the full sense of the 
term. The great technical colleges must take 
their place as a part—an essential part—of a 
University which collates all forms of human 
thought and aspiration. Most eminent scien¬ 
tists are at one on this elementary proposition.” 

In the course of the Annual Presiden¬ 
tial Address to the Classical Association 
delivered by Lord Bryce in January 1917, 
after dwelling on the value of scientific 
education, lie observed :— 

“We have to remember that for a nation 
even commercial success and the wealth it brings 
are, like everything else in the long run, the 
result of Thought and Will. It is by these two, 
Thought and Will, that nations, like individuals, 
are great. 

“.what 1 desire to emphasise is the need in 

education of all that makes for width of know¬ 
ledge and for breadth and insight and balance 
in thinking power. The best that education 
can do for a nation is to develop and strengthen 
the faculty of thinking intensely and soundly 
and to extend from the few to the many the 
delights which thought and knowledge give, 
saving the people from degenerating into base 
and corrupting pleasures by teaching them to 
enjoy those which are high and pure.” 

Lord Bryce proceeded to ask : “What 
place in education is due to literary and 
historical studies in respect of the service 
they render to us for practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training and for 
enjoyment ?” Ilis answer was : 

“These studies cover and bear upon the 
whole of human life. They are helpful for 
many practical avocations, indeed in a certain 
sense for all avocations, because in all we have 
to deal with other men ; and whatever helps 
us to understand men and how to handle them 
is profitable for practical use. We all of us set 
out in life to convince, or at least to persuade (or 
some perhaps to delude ) other men, and none of 
us can tell that he may not be called upon to 
lead or guide his fellows. 

“Those students also who explore organic 
tissues or experiment upon ions and electrons 
have to describe in words and persuade with 
words. For dealing with men in the various 
relations of life, the knowledge of tissues and 
electrons does not help. The knowledge of 
human nature does help, and to that knowledge 
letters and history contribute. The whole world 
of emotion—friendship, love, all the services of 
enjoyment except those which spring from the 
intellectual achievements of discovery—belong 
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to the human field, even when drawn from the 
love of nature. To understand sines and logar¬ 
ithms, to know how cells unite into tissues, 
and of what gaseous elements, in what pro¬ 
portion, atoms are combind to form watei — 
all these things are the foundations of branches 
of science, each of which has the utmost practi¬ 
cal value. Hut they need to be known by those 
only who are engaged in promoting those scien¬ 
ces by research or in dealing practically with 
their applications. One can buy and use com¬ 
mon salt without calling it chloride of sodium. 
A blackberry gathered on a hedge tastes no 
better to the man who knows that it belongs 
to the extremely perplexing genus Rtibus and is 
a sister species to the raspberry and the cloud¬ 
berry, and has scarcely even a nodding acquain¬ 
tance with the bilberry and the bearberry. None 
of these things, interesting as they are to the 
student, touches human life and feeling. Pericles 
and Julius Caesar would have been no litter for 
the work they had to do if they had been phy¬ 
siologists or chemists. No one at a supreme 
crisis in his life can nerve himself to action, or 
comfort himself under a stroke of fate, by re¬ 
flecting that the angles at the base of an iso¬ 
sceles triangle are equal. It is to poetry and 
philosophy, and to the examples of conduct 
history supplies, that we must go for stimulus 
or consolation. 1 low thin and pale would life 
be without the record of the thoughts and deeds 
of those who have gone before us ’ The pleasures 
of scientific discovery are intense, but they are 
reserved for the few ; the pleasures which letters 
and history bestow with a lavish hand are 
accessible to us all. 

“These considerations are obvious enough, 
but they arc so often overlooked that it is per¬ 
missible to refer to them when hasty voices 
are heard calling upon us to transform our edu¬ 
cation by overthrowing letters and arts and 
history in order to make way for hydrocar¬ 
bons and the anatomy of the cephalopoda.” 

Our own view is that all our students 
should learn science in our schools in addi¬ 
tion to the subjects usually taught there, 
and that in the courses pursued in the 
Intermediate College Classes there should 
be both arts and science .subjects. Bifurca¬ 
tion of studies and specialization should 
not begin earlier than when a student be¬ 
gin s'towork for the bachelor’s degree. If 
Ibi^^pational colleges and universities 
cowS substitute a vernacular medium of 
instruction for the medium of English, 
making English only an ordinary subject 
of study, it would be possible for students 
18 years of age to know as much of many 
subjects as graduates at present know. 
It would then be possible to lay down the 


general principle that specialization should 
begin after students have learned as much 
as our present day B. A.’s and B. Sc.’s 
know. In future, there should not be 
any “ educated man,” whether called a 
graduate or not, who is entirely ignorant 
of science, nor any who has been practi¬ 
cally uninfluenced by great literature and 
is ignorant of history and philosophy. A 
healthy body able to work hard and bear 
fatigue and hardship; a mind which knows 
both man and the external world, with 
the emotions and imagination properly 
developed, trained and under control ; a 
sympathetic heart ; a soul which aspires 
to know, love and obey the Supreme 
Spirit ; and the bodily and intellectual 
powers trained to earn a living—these are 
the things on which educationalists should 
set their hearts. These aims should be pur¬ 
sued from the kindergarten stage. 

Destruction and Construction. 

'flic speech of Mr. R. J. Gokhale, chair¬ 
man of .the reception committee of the 
first All-India College Students’ Confer¬ 
ence, has been summarised in the dailies. 
But after looking at it in three papers we 
could not get a wholly correct version. 
We give below the greater part of the 
summary in a connected form. 

It was acknowledged on all hands that the 
present system of education was corrupt. Its 
resumption and its continuance any longer 
is a .serious menace to the future prospect of the 
nation. The work now before the country 
was firstly, to boycott Government schools aud 
secondly, to replace them by national institu¬ 
tions. The first part was the essence of non- 
co-operation. Construction there must be, but 
for construction were required materials which 
must be secured through the destruction of the 
old order. Both must go on simultaneously. 
Among students there should be no spirit of 
bargaining. Students of India must realise 
their responsibility to the onward march of the 
country and should follow in this respect the 
example of students of China and Egypt. The 
sort of education now imparted in colleges was 
antagonistic to the development of national 
sentiments, and the authorities had usurped the 
the right of sole judges to shape the destinies 
of students. The liberty of students ought not 
to be sacrificed at the altar of the selfish motives 
of unscrupulous authorities and the higher call 
of duty ought not to be subordinated to^Jdie 
fancied notion of loyalty to fancied mflreenS. 
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The present system was not only material but 
was anti-national and must go. If this system 
had produced some Gandhis and Tilaks, for 
every one Tilak, there had been turned out one 
thousand sycophants and traitors. Would any¬ 
body argue that because certain healthy men 
had survived attack of plague, plague was 
therefore a thing to be desired (hear, hear). 
Concluding the speaker said, national educa¬ 
tion should be conducted along national lines 
controlled by representatives of the nation and 
so controlled and conducted that it had for its 
object the realisation of national duty. 

In our previous note, the reader will 
find observations which, though not 
written with reference to this summary, 
may serve as comments on some portions 
of it. The present system of education 
is no doubt bad. But the question is, is 
it so bad that it must be destroyed root 
and branch ? Does it not admit of re¬ 
form ? We think it does. It is also our 
opinion that without national autonomy 
it is not practicable to establish a system 
of education national in its character and 
quality and so extensive as to meet the 
needs of the whole “school-going” popu¬ 
lation. Therefore the problem is, should 
we strive for national autonomy first 
or national education first ? We know 
the two are interdependent. Still to some 
extent we can work for both simulta¬ 
neously and also separately. Our view is 
that, while educationalists should estab¬ 
lish and conduct as many national insti¬ 
tutions as they can, the main effort of the 
political workers should for the time be¬ 
ing be directed to the attainment of 
national autonomy. The present Govern¬ 
ment cannot be paralysed or so seriously 
embarrassed by the destruction of schools 
and colleges as to be compelled to capitu¬ 
late to the nationalists. If advanced 
students are to be utilised for political 
propaganda, they should undergo the re¬ 
quisite training and discipline. 

Destruction, it has been said, is necessary 
for materials for new structures that 
is a good analogy. But one should des¬ 
troy, not in a fit of frenzied fury, but only 
as much as one can reconstruct. Have the 
Non-co-operation leaders the capacity and 
^sources to found and maintain an ade¬ 
quate’ number of institutions to replace 
thos^which the movement is seeking to 
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destroy ? We think not. The speaker 
has used an analogy for an argument. 
We will give him another. For sound and 
strong structures, good builders use new 
and first-class materials, not damaged 
materials. Now, non-co-operators assert 
that the present system of education 
makes the mind servile in the case of the 
majority of its recipients. If that be true, 
the majority of our college students having 
passed through a long school course have 
in great part acquired “a slave menta¬ 
lity.” Therefore for the purpose of build¬ 
ing up a sound edifice of national educa¬ 
tion, they are damaged materials, not 
first-class materials. On the other hand, 
there are millions of totally illiterate boys 
and girls as yet unspoiled by any enslav¬ 
ing education. They are better material 
for a new and sound structure. Their 
minds are a clean slate on which the 
Non-co-operating leaders can write the 
national gospel. We presume our analogy 
is not inferior to that employed by the 
speaker 

Our students should certainly emulate 
the spirit of the best of their contempo¬ 
raries in China, Egypt and other 
countries ; but as the external environ¬ 
ment is different in each country, imitation 
in externals is apt to be futile and some¬ 
times dangerous. 

As regards the charge of manufacture 
of sycophants and traitors, the reader is 
referred to our previous note. Are there 
not far more sycophants and traitors 
among those who have not received any 
education ? And has the absence of educa¬ 
tion produced one Tilak or Gandhi ? It is a 
cheap analogy to compare the present 
system of education to the plague. But 
will the speaker or anybody else prove 
that it is as destructive to the soul, 
mind and heart of man as the jfiague 
is to the body ? It is quite easy to refer 
to or name undesirable specimens ,t>f 
English-knowing Indians. But the point 
is, would these men have been better 
specimens of humanity without any edu¬ 
cation ? In many, if not in most or all 
cases, the vileness was there, and it is the 
equipment of knowledge which has made it 
conspicuous and given it power for evil. 
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Having spent the best part of our 
life in educational work, we can claim 
that we sincerelv desire that there should 
be a sound and healthy system of educa¬ 
tion. We also believe that our former 
pupils will bear us out when we say that 
the present system of education did not 
in any way oblige us to predispose them 
towards servility. Our personal experience 
leads us to enter a protest against 
wholesale denunciation and destruction 
without the ability to reconstruct on an 
adequate scale. 

The Indian National Congress. 

The attendance of delegates and others 
at the Nagpur session of the Indian 
National Congress beat all previous 
records. The delegates numbered over 
fourteen thousand. The number of visi¬ 
tors was so large that on the opening 
day two overflow meetings had to be 
held outside the pandal. All accounts 
agree in crediting the vast gathering 
with intense enthusiasm. There is no 
time for us to comment in the present 
issue on the proceedings, and the resolu¬ 
tions passed and the speeches made 
thereupon. It is to he hoped that the 
secretaries will publish in the pajyers an 
authorised version of the resolutions as 
actually passed . Generally only the drafts 
arc published, and readers are left to 
gather from newspaper reports of the 
proceedings in what form actually the 
resolutions were carried. 

The Address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, delivered his 
address in Hindi. From its English 
translation published in The Servant , it 
is clear that the worthy Seth is a thorough¬ 
going and enthusiastic advocate of the 
policy and programme of Non-co-operation 
adopted in the Calcutta Special Congress 
under Mr. Gandhi’s lead. In his opinion, 

The country lias yet only three months’ ex¬ 
perience of the efficacy of the non-co operation 
resolution but the results achieved already are 
encouraging enough to impress upon us the 
advisability and the necessity of a still more em¬ 
phatic renewal of that resolution. It is also in¬ 


cumbent upon us to embody in the Congress 
constitution clearly and definitely, the ideal 
which the Special Session has incorporated in 
its Calcutta resolution. Apart from this and for 
an effective and successful expression of the new 
political life it is also inevitable that the 
Congress constitution be changed according to 
the needs of the times. 

We do not think that Mr. Gandhi’s 
programme has achieved adequate success ; 
but if he and his colleagues and followers 
are satisfied with the results, we need 
not quarrel. 

Mr. Jamnalal reviewed the present 
situation and the events and circums¬ 
tances which have led to it. His diag¬ 
nosis of the cause of the present dis¬ 
content is correct. There are in his opi¬ 
nion only two ways of saving India. 

I have not the least doubt that in the present 
crisis there are only two ways of saving 
India from a dishonoured life or a still more 
dishonoured death : an armed revolt or a 
universal non-co-operation. And no true 
Indian who knows the defects of the West¬ 
ern civilization and who is acquainted with 
the past culture of his own country would be 
happy if India at this critical juncture goes 
against her own ancient culture by resorting to 
the first alternative. Even those who regard 
both these alternatives as of the same moral 
order would also be ready to concede that from 
the point of view of practical politics the second 
alternative is alone both feasible and suited to 
the needs of the time. 

We think resort to physical force is 
not practicable and therefore out of the 
question. We are in favour of non-violent 
non-co-operation, though, as we have 
indicated in previous issues, we do not 
support all the items in Mr. Gandhi’s pro¬ 
gramme. At the same time we do not 
think that fighting with weapons for 
a just cause is against the ancient cul¬ 
ture of India. The Gita is one of the 
best outcomes of that culture, and 
yet it is a long-drawn argument to 
convince Arjuna that the resort to arms 
was necessary and righteous. We do 
not know of any Hindu scripture which 
forbids fighting under all circumstances. 
Isolated texts like “AhimsS. paramo 
dharma” do not prove that ancient Hindu 
culture was against fighting for righteous 
ends. The Buddha preached “ahimsa” 
(non-killing, non-hating) as a supreme 
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virtue ; but Buddhist kings, Buddhist re¬ 
publics and Buddhist peoples have fought 
like others. No doubt, the highest spiritual 
teaching in the most advanced Hindu 
scriptures is that man should value the 
sattva-guna above all. But this does not 
mean that under no circumstance is man 
to cultivate the rajo-guna or that fighting 
is under all circumstances “tamasika,” not 
“rajasika”. Our own objections to war in 
modern times arc many: (1) it is not practi¬ 
cable in the present condition of India ; 

(2) warfare cannot in practice be confined 
only to the soldiers of the two parties, 
large numbers of innocent non-combatants 
—women, children and men—being killed 
or injured in consequence ( this implies 
that we are not quite sure whether it may 
not be an act of righteousness to disable 
or kill ill open warfare those soldiers who 
fight unrighteously for a wicked cause and 
seek to slay their innocent opponents) ; 

(3) fighting cannot in practice be carried 
on without violating ethical principles, 
treachery and deceit (verbal and actual) 
and plunder being freely resorted to; (4) 
war ( in modern times ) has lead to 
authorised and organised prostitution, 
which is loathsome and is an outrage on 
womanhood ; and (5) war leads to the 
forcible dishonouring of innumerable girls 
and women, making them miserable for 
life. This is hellish. 

The Seth examined various objections 
against the Non-co-operation programme, 
and concluded his criticism thereof by say¬ 
ing : 

To confess the truth I see nothing but Arjuna’s 
doubts and Arjuna's weakness of heart in most 
of this criticism. It is only my earnest prayer 
that God may soon cure us of this doubtfulness 
and faintness of spirit and give us courage and 
strength to fight our holy battle. 

He was partly right, but not wholly ; 
for every critic of any item in Mr. Gandhi's 
programme is not, as far as we know, 
suffering from faint-heartedness. 

The Seth was right in observing that 
"Hindu-Muslim unity is the first and the 
most indispensable condition for the 
successful ending of the sorrows of this 
ever trodden country." He appealed fer¬ 
vently to Indian merchants to shake off 


their apathy and timidity and participate 
freely and fully "in this national yajna ." 
He called upon others too not to shrink 
from any sacrifice. 

Without selflessness and sacrifice no political 
struggle can ever succeed, and for the success of 
such a huge undertaking as the liberation of this 
ancient country from its slavish bondage it is 
essential that none of us should flinch from any 
Scaerifiee whatsoever. * And it is also essential 
that our hearts should have the strength which 
is born of truthfulness, confidence and devotion. 
Gentlemen, a close study of the whole situation 
fills me with optimism. I do not feel the slight¬ 
est doubt in the ultimate success of the move¬ 
ment. 

Referring to the constitution of the 
Congress, he expressed an earnest desire 
that the Indian States and their people 
should not be kept outside the new Con¬ 
stitution. 

The residents of the native states arc also an 
important limb of the Indian nation, and I 
assure you that the cordial sympathy of many 
of the princes of the native states is also with 
you. And even if some of the princes do not 
sympathise with you, you should have no doubt 
about the sympathy of their subjects. And 
therefore the real interest ol the Princes will also 
lie in joining hands with you. 

The other suggestion that I have to make 
with reference to the new constitution, is that 
as far as possible you should give a proper place 
to the mother tongue of the major portion of 
the people of India, Hindustani, a language 
which in the near future is destined to become 
the lingua-franca of our various provinces, so 
that we may soon be in a position to discard 
the use of a foreign language from the business 
of our great assembly, and thus enable an ever 
increasing number of our people to participate 
in its proceedings and benefit by them. 

Wc do not object to Hindustani be¬ 
coming ultimately the lingua franca of 
India. But nothing is gained by making 
the incorrect statement that it is the 
mother tongue of the major portion of the 
people of India. And any attempt to force 
the pace may even defeat the object of its 
advocates* 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar’s Presiden¬ 
tial Address* 

The address of Mr. C. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, president of the Nagpur Session 
of the Indian National Congress, is origin¬ 
al in conception and plan. It is a courage* 
ous pronouncement in that it boldly 
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criticises the Government as well as those 
items of Mr. Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
programme to which Non-Co-operators 
have been chiefly directing their energies. 
But it must be said that it is somewhat 
academic and theoretical, and not calcu¬ 
lated to impress a vast gathering when 
read out. Neither the matter in part nor 
the manner is such as to enable the speaker 
to carry his audience with him. This is 
not to deny that the address possesses the 
qualities of vigorous thinking, cogent 
reasoning, and adequate information on 
constitutional matters. Another merit of 
the address which we appreciate is that 
it seeks to avoid oflensiveness and irri¬ 
tating any class or party without being 
obsequious and without loss of dignity. 

As the president’s political ideal is that 
India should remain a part of the British 
Empire as a self-ruling and equal partner 
with the other self-ruling members, in¬ 
cluding Britain, his address proper begins 
with a message “ to our gracious sover¬ 
eign.” 

And that message is that the people of India 
are now placed by their rulers in an intolerable 
position and that they are determined forthwith 
to make their beautiful country “fit and safe” 
for her sons and daughters to live in, and that 
any further delay in their achievement of this 
vital object means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future peace of the world. 

In the speaker’s opinion, “ We are, of 
our own free-will and consent, a constitu¬ 
ent people of the great British Common¬ 
wealth by virtue of an original com¬ 
pact.” Was this “original compact” 
an historical fact ? We trow not. It 
may be a historical theory or a cons¬ 
tructive inference. In that case, there 
is bound to be great divergence of opinion, 
which would not have been the case if 
it had been a historical fact. 

With the President we hold that 

The time has arrived, if it had not risen 
years ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government for British India with 
an instrument in writing containing a declara¬ 
tion of the fundamental rights ol the people 
nnd a constitution similar to the constitution 
of the United Kingdom and the Self-governing 
Dominions. 

The speaker explained in detail the 


reasons for the “Draft Constitution of 
the Dominion of British India” prepared 
by him, and showed why a written consti¬ 
tution was necessary. On a cursory view 
of the Draft, it appears to us good, so far 
as it goes. It treats the whole of India as 
a Unitary State, thus recognising and 
strengthening the idea that the Indians 
form one nation, and also avoiding 
the centrifugal and disrupting tendency 
of the Reform Act now coming into force, 
which treats the provinces as separate 
entities. So far as we can see, the Draft 
does not expressly provide for the 
local government of provincial areas. 
Probably the idea is that the Indian 
legislature should legislate for such 
government. 

The tribute paid in the address to 
France is thoroughly deserved. 

Although all civilized countries, ancient and 
modern, developed great political concepts and 
built up systems of political philosophy, the 
glory of discovering and rescuing the primary 
rights of man from the obscure depths of history 
and philosophy belongs to France. It was her 
philosophers who not only so discovered and 
rescued them but also enunciated them with 
exactitude and draped them in the freshest and 
most attractive garb of phraseology. It was 
the most precious French blood that was shed 
to enthrone and consecrate them at the altar 
not only of patriotism but also of humanity. 
While English patriots claimed and established 
their political rights in terms of ancient 
English pedigree and heritage, France thought, 
spoke, fought and bled for humanity in terms 
of humanity. 

The speaker explained at length the 
meaning of responsible government and 
why it was to be preferred for India to 
other forms of self-government. In his 
draft constitution Mr. Achariar intends 
that the people of India should possess so¬ 
vereign powers in their own country. Says 
he 

The only other part of the proposed draft 
Constitution to which 1 would call your atten¬ 
tion relates to the power of altering the 
constitution from time to time, to be held and 
exercised by the Indian legislature. That is to say 
this legislature is not only to be a law-making 
body and to have control of the executive but 
also to be what is known as a constituent body. 
This provision embodies the principle of national 
sovereignty and the power to alter the cons¬ 
titution is delegated to the legislature by the 
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sovereign people. Without this power it would 
be mere delusion to say that the people of this 
country have the rights of self-determination 
and political sovereignty. The constituent 
power is, according to the same great French 
authority, “the beginning and the end and the 
very essence of sovereignty.” 

The discussion of the question “how 
this reponsible government is to become 
an accomplished fact technically,” though 
theoretically important, is rather techni¬ 
cal and academic and need not detain us. 

There are three ways by which this problem 
can be solved, (1) by a statute of Parliament, 
(2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary 
of State for India, (2) and by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Achariar prefers the second, and 
seems to hope that the solution may be 
reached in that way. We have no such 
hope. As he has observed in a subsequent 
part of the address, “we have been peti¬ 
tioning and praying and agitating these 
thirty-five years and over for a real and 
substantial voice in the government of our 

own country, but in vain.We are bound, 

if we won’t perish as a people, we are 
bound to think of and adopt a method to 
force England to let us get into freedom 
at once,” we do not see any propriety 
and consistency in his appeal to Mr. 
Montagu, and also to the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons not to “ grudge 
poor India a share of” their “genero¬ 
sity.” We are sick of appealing to any¬ 
body’s generosity. It jars on our sense 
of self-respect. It has been infructuous. 
And even if it bore fruit, what is given out 
of generosity, may be taken away when it 
clashes with the self-interest or pleasure 
of the giver. lie alone can keep who can 
win. He alone is a gainer inwardly in 
spirit (and that is the best and only true 
gain) and outwardly in the possession of 
rights and privileges who can earn and win 
by his manhood. 

We are entirely at one with the speaker 
in his vigorous and indignant protest 
against the assumption in the preamble 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, that 
“Parliament is the sole judge as to the 
time and manner of each advance” in our 


way to the goal of responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

This is a most extraordinary claim by the 
British Parliament of absolute authority 
over the country and people of British India. 
May we ask, what is the source of this authority 
so pompously claimed ? Remember we had no 
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voice in the election of the Commons and the 
House of Lords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country : 
it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for the British Parliament to advance such 
a claim as against poor India. 

Is it pretended that the people of the United 
Kingdom ever claimed such a right over the 
people of this country ? They can only do so if 
the people of India are the slaves and property 
of the people of England. The claim is a nega¬ 
tion of all principle of sovereignity in a people 
and of the first principles of self-determination in 
the maintenance and protection of which the 
greatest war on this planet was fought by 
England and her Allies. This claim is an insult 
to the nation of India and a fraud and a huge 
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fraud upon their God-given rights and upon 
their rights admittedly as British citizens. 

Mr. Achariar shows the essential identi¬ 
ty of the Hindu and Moslem ideals of 
polity, namely, that the sovereignty of 
the king is derived from the sovereignty 
of the people, and then observes : 

It is authoritatively admitted that England 
has succeeded to the status and rights of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan sovereigns. If it has 
any meaning, the succession must mean to the 
rights as well as obligations of the best Hindu 
and the best Mahommedan kings and not those 
of the effete and wicked ones whom the people 
of this country, Hindu and Mussulman, replaced 
by inviting the English and co-operating with 
them in every way. 

Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian bureaucracy and 
by no means one of the best advocates of Indian 
national freedom, admits that from the first 
the people of India welcomed and assisted the 
English in their acquisition of India. It is thus 
conclusively clear that the political relation of 
England to India is one of voluntary compact 
between her and the people of India. 

If it be taken for granted that this 
interpretative and constructive compact 
is a real one, we still stand in need of the 
power to enforce its observance by the 
party which is now master of the situa¬ 
tion. Appeals to its sense of justice and 
generosity are futile. 

Mr. Achariar’s analysis of the present 
situation and his diagnosis of its causes 
are in the main correct. Only we do not 
think that he is quite correct in observing : 

Speaking negatively I venture to think that 
this unique situation is little due to high prices 
and is by no means connected with the vague 
awakening of the new consciousness of people’s 
rights in consequence of the great world war. 

Also, though his protest against the claim 
of the British Parliament to be the “sole 
judge as to the time and manner of each 
advance” is perfectly justified, we do not 
think the Indian people in general have 
been, as a historical fact, greatly disturbed 
by this particular impudent claim, al¬ 
though we admit they ought to have 
been. As regards “Indians abroad in the 
British colonies,” we agree that 
it is difficult to imagine that it is at all possible 
for us Indians to protect and safeguard the 
interests of our countrymen abroad while wc 
ourselves are semi-slaves of the British Empire. 
Every interest of ours requires that our country¬ 
men in the British Colonies should be brought 


back to India as early as possible in as large 
numbers as possible for their own sake and in 
view to co-operate with their countrymen in 
the making of the Indian nation. 

But wc must say that if we are to do 
justice to those countrymen of ours who 
may return from abroad, we must give up 
altogether our notions of “untouchability” 
and “loss of caste,” and must start an 
efficient organisation to help these our 
sisters and brethren to become self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens of 
India. 

Of the system of dyarchy devised for 
our benefit, the President has rightly 
observed 

This system has been thought of and con¬ 
structed on purpose to conciliate the ancient 
bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. 
The whole involves a double peril, perpetual 
friction between the bureaucracy and the people’s 
representatives and inter-provincial jealousy and 
strife to be designedly ripened into international 
jealously and strife. Already a bitter inter- 
provincial strife has begun on account of the 
highly artificial and inequitable financial arran¬ 
gements affecting the several constituent pro¬ 
vinces. Under the name of ‘‘Reforms,” perilous 
principles and provisions have been thus in¬ 
troduced effectually to divide the country into 
separate peoples to be ever animated by bitter 
jealousy. 

He proceeds to say, 

We may challenge the authorities here and 
in England to import the best practical states¬ 
men from England in order to work this system 
for us as the peoples’ ministers with the un¬ 
enviable and disquieting portions of powers and 
privileges vouchsafed for them under the new 
regime. We shall ask them thus to teach us 
an object lesson and demonstration for training 
ourselves later on for running such a system 
and thence wade our way to the goal of respon¬ 
sible government. In fine, I venture to say that 
we cannot admit the experiment to be a 
thoroughly honest and disinterested one. 

He holds : 

As to the great necessity for the adoption 
by us of some such weapon as that of organized 
non-cooperation with the rulers in view to reach 
our full freedom immediately there can be no 
two honest opinions. 

He calls the pronouncement of the 
Governor-General in council that Mr. 
Gandhi’s principle of non-co-operation is 
unconstitutional, an astounding one. 

His Excellency in Council, who is in the main 
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responsible for the darkest page in the Rritish 
history of India, would have done us a great 
service if, in the same remarkable communique, 
he had vouchsafed for our benefit what exactly 
our constitution is and where it is to be found. 
If, for a moment, it is pretended that the con¬ 
stitution of England is applicable to India, 
would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, 
what principle in it, the principle and plan of 
non-co-operation offends ? On the other hand, 
the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation of conqueror 
against conquered, of Europe against Asia, of 
white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws in India and ad¬ 
ministrative measures bristle with sinister prin¬ 
ciples of this kipd of non-co-operation and are 
wholly unconstitutional from the standpoint 
of the British Constitution. The new diarchial 
system of provincial autonomy is one entire 
homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-opcra- 
tion of the British bureaucracy in India with 
the children of the soil. It is a mockery there¬ 
fore on the part of the Government to characte¬ 
rize Mahatmaji Gandhi’s principle of non-co- 
operation as unconstitutional. On the other 
hand, the essential principle of this movement 
being renunciation and self-sacrifice and non¬ 
violence, whereas the other doctrine of non-co- 
operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid, wc 
are entitled justly to claim that this principle of 
non-co-operation is sacred and directed to secure 
and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support 
of might versus right. We are entitled and 
bound to adopt such a principle without favour 
and without fear of consequences and guided 
solely by a consideration of it as a means to the 
end of our self-preservation as a people. 

Having thus asserted the legitimacy 
of the principle of non-co-operation, Mr. 
Achariar proceeds to examine the several 
items of the Gandhi programme. He does 
not attach any importance to the item 
relating to the abandonment of titles. 
He thinks that in the case of the item 
prescribing the abandonment of honorary 
offices, an exception may be made in 
favour of judicial offices. In his opinion 
the item relating to the boycott of the 
Reformed Councils is no longer a live 
issue and is of very little interest for the 
next three years. He holds that consi¬ 
derable success has * attended this part 
of the programme and that 

On the whole the nationalists were well 
advised in finally declining to seek and occupy 
a position where it might be said at the end 
that we were responsible for the failure, and 
not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel 
system. 


He does not support the item relating 
to the withdrawal of students from 
non-national schools and colleges, mainly 
on grounds of finance and of the just 
first claims of the illiterate masses on 
the non-official national purse for their edu¬ 
cation, which we indicated in our Notes in 
the last November number. He also dwelt 
on the more urgent need of scientific and 
technical education, the claims whereof 
wc have all along urged. The withdrawal 
of lawyers from the established courts he 
does not advocate. He has not examined 
the other items included in the pro¬ 
gramme, nor those “also intended to be 
added.” 

His constructive programme is “in one 
word nation-building.” The first step 
in nation-building is “the unification of 
the people and the mobilisation and 
augmentation of the national camara¬ 
derie of spirit.” Our national misfor¬ 
tunes and the efforts made by “Mahat¬ 
maji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who 
are co-operating with him” have done 
much for the cause. 

But yet we are not fully as great and vital 
a nation as we may well be, and processes of 
further renovation must be immediately thought 
of by us and adopted and put into effect. The 
first and foremost is the education of the masses 
on as large and fast expanding a scale as we 
can endeavour to achieve. 

The immediate repatriation of Indians 
in the British Colonies is another. Then 
the nation should attend to the ques¬ 
tions of labour organisation, missions 
for the elevation of the depressed classes, 
and the amelioration of the condition of 
the “criminal tribes” and “criminal 
classes.” “I think the social reformers 
will take care of themselves, but the 
Congress must extend their right hand 
of sympathy and good fellowship to¬ 
wards them.” 

With the people of India thus renovated, if 
not reborn, into a nation, well-knit and vital, 
wc have the means of converting not simply 
the personnel of the bureaucratic government 
but what is still more important the non-official 
English exploiters of our country as well into 
a new angle of vision. With this scheme, we 
can starve the English planters, the English 
merchants, traders and manufacturers in our 
country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
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gradual exhaustion and into a satisfactory 
mentality towards us. And this will also give 
us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Railways, 
Posts and Telegraph departments and so forth. 
Let us remember that the great bible of the 
Englishman is the financial code. Financial 
statistics which show loss of income and which 
threaten progressive loss of income have far 
greater effect on the mental outlook and on the 
moral calibre of the average Englishman than 
any other weapon we can conceive of. I desire 
that we intentionally and with set purpose 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affect¬ 
ing the income of the English exploiter in India 
and even of England so far as India is her mar¬ 
ket and supplier of raw produce, in all legitimate 
ways, immediately by organizing labour, for 
the economic advancement of India at an acce¬ 
lerated speed and calculated at the same time 
to starve the foreign exploiter as stated above. 
The Congress must appoint a select com¬ 
mittee of experts with power to form branch 
committees throughout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual boycott 
of foreign goods and for stoppage of exporta¬ 
tion of raw produce. 1 consider this is the most 
effective method of converting Englishmen into 
our friends at least into a sense of justice for us. 

The President advocated the gradual 
boycott of all foreign goods, not merely 
of British goods, as that “would only 
swell the import of other foreign goods 
and therefore would check the promo¬ 
tion of our economic prosperity as 
effectually as now.” Thus he would pro¬ 
ceed only as far as bringing indirect pressure 
to bear on the Britist Government and the 
British nation through their loss of in¬ 
come. Obviously the objection did not occur 
to him that the method suggested by him 
would take at least the life-time of a gene¬ 
ration. He did not consider the feasibility 
or legitimacy of such direct action as the 
non-payment of taxes even after the nation 
had been unified, educated and vitalised. 

He would enter into an alliance with 
the Labour party in England. In the long 
run no doubt an India enriched by the 
development of industries would be a 
better and bigger customer for British 
goods than now ; but as soon as we begin 
to produce on a large scale most of the 
commodities we now import from England, 
the result cannot but be injurious to many 
British industries. Under such circumstan¬ 
ces, can our alliance with British labour 
be lasting ? 


The President’s observations on the 
need of unity and of presenting a united 
front, on the dangers inherent in the decay 
of the faculty of private judgment of indi¬ 
viduals, on the dangerous consequences of 
the country being divided into the two 
mutually hating parties of co-operators 
and non co-operators, are wise and season¬ 
able. 

His long exhortation to the British 
nation ends with the sentence : “In one 
word, be a good boy and be partner with 
us or get thee gone.” But suppose the 
British people decide not to be good boys 
and partners, but tyrannical and grasping 
masters, how can we force them to depart 
from India ? Is it possible to do so by 
some such method of non-violent non-co- 
operation consisting in the universal boy¬ 
cott of all official and non-official Europe¬ 
ans in the country as was foreshadowed 
years ago by Seeley and Meredith Town¬ 
send ? 

Dr. Ansari’s Presidential Address. 

As was to be expected, Dr. Ansari’s 
presidential address at the 13th session 
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of the All-India Muslim League held at 
Nagpur is in great part devoted to 
the Khilafat and Turkish questions. It 
gives in a compact form an account of all 
the misdeeds and the hypocrisy of which 
the allied powers have been guilty in their 
dealings with Turkey. It shows to what 
a state of utter helplessness the Sultan of 
Turkey has been reduced. 

From the account of the Khilafat Dele¬ 
gation^ work given by Dr. Ansari we 
learn how the British ministers and party 
politicians were quite apathetic, how in 
France the Delegation met with a more 
sympathetic reception, “though owing to 
the prevalence of the views of the British 
Foreign Office, the French sympathies 
proved equally futile in the end,” and how 

At Rome, Mr. Mohamed Ali, succeeded in 
obtaining an audience with his Holiness the 
Pope, whose candid opinion of Turkish tolerance 
and broadmindedness was an oasis in the 
desert of the Christian want of charity, met 
with all over Europe. His interviews with 
the Italian Premier and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, were also a great contrast to those of 
the British Ministers. Here in Italy, Mr. 
Mohamed Ali found a true appreciation of the 
injustice done to the Turks and the Musalmans 
of the world. The Italian Government was in 
full sympathy with the views of the Indiau 
Khilafat Delegation. 

Dr. Ansari is not too optimistic in 
thinking that world events make a change 
in the Turkish treaty probable. 

After dealing with the Khilafat ques¬ 
tion Dr. Ansari dwells upon the affairs of 
the Punjab, giving a recapitulation. 

As regards the principle of Non-co-oper¬ 
ation, he observes 

So far as the Musalmans are concerned the 
principle of Non-co-operation is not a new idea ; 
rather it is a clear and definite injunction of the 
Divine Shariat which the Musalmans of India 
had in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion. 

A survey of the progress of the move¬ 
ment of Non-co-operation has been given 
in the address which appears to us rather 
optimistic in parts. Dr. Ansari has also 
attempted to answer the critics of the pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation. In conclu¬ 
sion he rightly points out that 

To win the co-operation of India there is 
nothing for our alien friends but first to disabuse 
their minds of “domination, race supremacy ’ 1 
IQ 


and kindred evils, secondly, to do ample penance 
for past wrongs such as the dismemberment 
and the subjugation of the Khalifa’s temporal 
and spritual empire, and the massacre of Jal- 
lianwala, and lastly, to recoguise in unmista¬ 
kable terms and in actual practice the sove¬ 
reignty of the people of India. 

Is Non-co-operation Impracticable ? 

Those who are against Non-co-opera¬ 
tion say that the movement is impracti¬ 
cable, inexpedient, dangerous, &c. We do 
not want to meet these objections here. 
What we want to say is that Englishmen 
pride themselves on being practical, and the 
idea of Non-co-operation by Indians as a 
probable weapon arose in the minds of 
two Englishmen years ago, long before 
Mr. Gandhi thought of it. What Professor 
Seeley wrote the reader will find reproduced 
on page 68-69 of this issue. What Meredith 
Townsend wrote in Asia and Europe 
( London, Constable and Company ) is 
quoted below. 

“There are no white servants, nor even 
grooms, no white policemen, no white postmen, 
no white anything. If the brown men struck 
for a week the Empire would collapse like a 
house of cards, and every ruling man would be 
a starving prisoner in his own house. He could 
not even feed himself or get water.” 

Mr. Chintamani s Presidential 
Address. 

Being a practised and experienced jour¬ 
nalist, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani has been 
able to present his case in an able and 
lucid manner and with easy mastery of 
details in his address as president of the 
third annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, held at 
Madras. He has taken care to tell all 
whom it may concern that “our opposi¬ 
tion to non-co-operation is not due to 
misplaced tenderness for the authors of 
the wrongs ;” also, that for the Punjab 
horrors, “the Government of the province 
was not alone to blame. The Government 
of India were answerable in equal 
measure.” 

After describing the events of the year, 
Mr. Chintamani asked, “what has 
happened since ?” The answer was : 

I am sorry to have to say it, but it is the 
fact that we have met with a series of disap¬ 
pointments. A financial policy was followed, 
particularly in the matter of the sale of Reverse 
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Councils, which was the reverse of beneficial 
to India. It was not only Indians possessing 
a knowledge of the subject, but the Times oi 
India that described the action of Government 
as ‘organized plunder'. Indian criticism made 
no impression upon the Government of India. 
Military expenditure has been run up with a 
reckless disregard of Indian interests. The 
increases of emoluments of the so-called imperial 
services, whose personnel is European in the 
main and who were always in receipt of hand¬ 
some salaries, allowances and pensions, have 
further added to the enormous cost of adminis¬ 
tration and also given occasion for a repetition 
of the old question, whether the services are for 
the country or the country is for the services. 

The salaries of the Indian ministers are 
an item in the enormous cost of the admi¬ 
nistration, and Mr. Chintamani is going 
to be one of them. Can not lie and all the 
other ministers of all the provinces resolve 
in a body not to take a salary exceeding 
Rs. 1000 per mensem ? That would not, 
of course, relieve the exchequer to a 
phenomenal extent ; but the moral effect 
on the country and on the foreigners would 
be very great, and the prestige of the 
Liberals would be immensely raised. 

Mr. Chintamani’s comments on the affairs 
of the Punjab and the reform rules were all 
to the point; only we do not think the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Act “over¬ 
stepped the limits imposed by consider¬ 
ations of the public safety.” In the .section 
devoted to Non-co-operation, he tells the 
Government that “they ought to realize 
that there is acute discontent in the land 
and that immediate remedial measures are 
imperatively needed. They owe it to them¬ 
selves to regain the lost confidence of the 
people.” This distrust of the Government 
is a note struck alike in the presidential 
addresses delivered at the sessions of the 
Congress, the Moslem League and the Na¬ 
tional Liberal Federation. Voicing the 
conviction of the Liberals, Mr. Chintamani 
said 

We can and shall reach our political goal 
of complete self-government such as the domini¬ 
ons enjoy, by constitutional action inside the 
councils and outside, by demonstrating our 
fitness in office and in council, and by building 
up the strength of the nation. Unceasing work 
in the various spheres of national life so as to 
make of Indians a more efficient as well as a 
more united nation, and organized and sustain¬ 
ed efforts in the political field to secure much 


needed reforms in administration, military not 
less than civil, are the only means by which we 
can hope to achieve success. 

Our temperament is such that we are not 
disposed to find fault with anybody for be¬ 
lieving that his method of work alone will 
bring success. livery sincere and unselfish 
worker is entitled to credit for his labours, 
whether they be crowned with success or 
not. But we have also our notions of 
national and personal self-respect and 
adherence to principle. Even the lure of 
success does not incline us to associate 
with unrepentant evil-doers and their 
supporters and confreres, and to depend 
for national salvation mainly on the sense 
of justice and generosity of others. 

We believe with Liberal, Radical and 
Revolutionary alike that wc shall reach 
the political goal of complete self-govern¬ 
ment. Should we reach it as citizens 
of the I ndo-British Commonwealth of 
the future, British statesmen in office 
would claim that it was due entirely 
to their generosity, as they have always 
done whenever any administrative or 
constitutional reform has been effected, 
the Indian Liberals would claim that it 
was due to their “constitutional agitation,” 
Radical Indians would take credit for 
their non-violent non-co-operation, and 
Indian Revolutionaries would not be be¬ 
hindhand in thinking that the Britishers’ 
fear of armed risings or of bombs and re¬ 
volvers was the miracle-worker. We wish 
joy to all these parties and congratulate 
each and all on the prospective fruition of 
their desires, provided the cause of 
rejoicing duly makes its appearance. 
Only we would deprecate any greedy 
desire to monopolise all the credit. 

We are afraid we cannot quite appre¬ 
ciate the following passage in Mr. Chinta- 
mani’s address 

To those into whose soul the iron has 
entered and who have worked themselves into 
the conviction that any state of existence would 
be better than life under this Government, the 
only path that is open is armed revolt. If they 
think they can, if they feel they must, let them 
go forward and risk it. I will deplore their folly 
but will respect their courage and straight¬ 
forwardness. But to desist from such a course 
of action and at the same time to denounce 
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constitutional agitation as another name for 
mendicancy, while you go on stirring up feeling 
and undermining respect for law and authority 
among the masses who have not developed an 
intelligent understanding, is, I confess, beyond 
my poor comprehension on any assumption 
that does not savour of uncharitableness. 

We are not cocksure that the only 
path that is open to the class of persons 
referred to above is armed revolt. To 
indite a sentence which indirectly though 
plainly imputes want of courage to 
Mr. Gandhi among others does not be¬ 
come any Indian politician, as no one 
belonging to that class has given proof of 
greater courage than or as much courage 
as Mr. Gandhi. It is also our personal 
opinion that Mr. Gandhi is not wanting 
in straightforwardness. Without that 
virtue, “the rare moral grandeur of his 
character/’ to use Air. Chintamani’s 
words, could not exist. Air. Chintamani 
has probably read passages in news¬ 
paper articles and reports of public 
meetings to the effect that if certain 
Moslem leaders had the sword they 
would have drawn it. We have seen 
a few such passages. So we had an idea 
that it was possibly because armed revolt 
was impracticable without the possession 
of arms, therefore these persons did not 
resort to that method. But we may be 
mistaken. For an armed revolt arms are 
perhaps not necessary ; the only things 
required are folly, courage and straight¬ 
forwardness. 

Mr. Chintamani, like many other per¬ 
sons, has waxed sarcastic over Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi’s book on Indian Home Rule. We 
do not think Mr, Gandhi has been able to 
keep himself within bounds in his denun¬ 
ciation of railways, hospitals, lawyers, 
doctors, &c. Nevertheless we do believe 
there is a core of very valuable truth in 
his criticisms of these institutions and 
classes of men which “civilised” society 
may profit by. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Chintama- 
ni in thinking that the attention that has 
been bestowed upon the Esher Report is 
less than it demands—very much less. All 
his criticisms of the Report are quite justi¬ 
fied. So are his comments on the Lovett 
Committee Report. It increases one’s 


national self-respect to read in his address 
that 

The feeling of dissatisfaction among Indian 
doctors has been so accentuated by the Govern¬ 
ment’s persistent failure to do justice that about 
a couple of months ago the Aledical Associations 
of Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to boycott 
the I. M. S. officers in private practice. 

The method of ‘selection and concen¬ 
tration’ recommended in the address is the 
right method. 

In conclusion, we may assure Mr. Chin¬ 
tamani and his fellow-Liberals that though 
their angle of vision is not ours and though 
we do not belong to their fold—or for that 
matter, to any fold whatsoever—we appre¬ 
ciate his peroration, having for its text a 
passage from Air. Masterman’s ‘Case for 
a Liberal Party.’ It is to be hoped that 
every member of the Indian Liberal Party 
and all other parties will be able after 
self-examination to declare truthfully, “in 
building up our party we but serve the 
country, we have no other motive.” 

As for the failure of Air. Gandhi’s pro¬ 
gramme and the falling off in the numbers of 
his party which are anticipated with confi¬ 
dence in more than one passage in Mr. 
Chintamani’s address, we would ask all 
men, to whatever party they may belong, 
not to forget that a particular programme 
is not identical with a principle, that a 
cause does not fail with the failure of its 
leaders for the time being, that all failures 
are not in reality failures but that some may 
be stepping stones to success, and that the 
pages of history are strewn with many an 
unsuccessful struggle for liberty which were 
righteous and just and from whose ashes 
rose Phoenix-like in years to come champi¬ 
ons who led the fighters on to victory. 
Oudh Kislian Congress. 

From the democratic point of view no 
Indian gathering which assembled any¬ 
where during the latter part of December 
can compare in importance with the Oudh 
Kishan Congress, which means a Congress 
of the cultivators of the soil in Oudh. The 
awakening of the masses to a sense of the 
reality of their position is fraught with 
the most momentous consequences. It is 
not unusual in India for Hindu pilgrims to 
assemble in millions at sacred places of 
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pilgrimage on some occasions, but this is, 
we think, the first time in Indian history 
that one hundred thousand cultivators of 
the soil came together for a political pur¬ 
pose. Making deductions for conscious or 
unconscious exaggeration, the gathering 
was certainly unprecedented in numbers. 

All dharmashalas were completely packed. 
Thousands slept on the riverside. The whole 
day long roads presented a stream of heads. 
Kisan delcgfites, having walked in most cases 
sixty or seventy miles, marched to the Congress 
grounds. Swaraj banner floated in the skies. No 
police constables were visible. Mottoes of “stop 
ejectment, Begnr , and Nazarana ”, “Nothing but 
bare rent to the taluqdar”, presented an 
unprecedented scene. Pandit Gauri Shaukar 
Misra, who has renounced his vakalat and has 
given his life for the’uplift of the Kisan s, was 
unanimously elected president. He beautifully 
dealt with the several aspects of the kisans’ 
life and their grievances and suggested methods 
to remove them. 

Resolutions on the pancliayats and Swadeshi 
were unanimously passed. Satyavati Devi ot 
Lucknow exhorted the ladies to share the 
country’s responsibility. 

Resolutions condemning taluqdar and 
zamindar’s high-liandednessand police connivance 
at the relentless plunder in Jaunpur-Pertabgarh 
border villages were passed and an enquiry 
committee appointed. Among others resolu¬ 
tions on complete deletion of ejectment laws 
from the statute book, approval of the Special 
Congress resolution on non-co-operation, accrual 
of mortgage and sale rights in the Kisan’s 
holding deserve special mention. 

Soul Force & Physical Force. 

It is reported that some delegates to 
the Nagpur Congress have given exhibitions 
of physical force. The world has been of 
late hearing so much of the soul force of the 
No-co-operators that perhaps the latest 
idea among some of them was to prove 
to the world that they were not disem¬ 
bodied spirits but possessed bodies, too. 

Rowdyism in all forms is to be condemn¬ 
ed. It is no defence or palliation of row¬ 
dyism in our midst to say, what is true, 
that there is greater rowdyism in the 
West. Our consolation, however, is that 
those who have strong bodies and strong 
feelings can also acquire great soul force by 
self-discipline. And this they ought to do. 
Wrong Advice & Good Advice. 

The following report of a women’s 
meeting at Nagpur is taken from The 
Servant . 


On 19th December at 3 p. m. Mahatmaji 
addressed the women of the city in the Chitnavis 
Park. The audience consisted of 2000 women. 
Mahatmaji advised the women not to learn 
English. He asked them to study Sanskrit 
instead. He said their country was in a fallen 
condition and so long as its former glory was 
not restored, he said, it ill befitted them to 
decorate their persons -and use fashionable 
things. They could practically serve their 
country by helping Swadesi. He asked them to 
learn weaving and he said he would be glad to 
see handloom industry reviving in every home. 
He spoke in simple Hindi and his speech 
produced great impression. At the end of his 
speech gold ornaments and rupees were offered 
to him. 

To advise women not to learn English is 
wrong. Neither is it wrong or unnecessary 
for them to learn Sanskrit. In considering 
the question of the education of women, 
we have to keep in view the fact that they 
are human beings and also the fact 
that they belong to the female sex. But it 
is very often forgotten that they are human 
beings like men. If it be necessary for 
Indian men to learn English, it is necessary 
for Indian women too. No Indian verna¬ 
cular literature at present contains books 
which can give one all the modern know¬ 
ledge of different subjects which one 
requires for the purpose of ordinary 
culture. No Indian vernacular suffices for 
intellectual contact and intellectual com¬ 
merce with all provinces of India and 
civilised countries outside India. No 
Indian vernacular is yet fitted to give one 
a broad world-outlook. Many inhabi¬ 
tants of many independent countries now 
learn English, not only for purposes of 
commerce, but on account of the wealth 
of its literature. For all these reasons 
we consider it necessary and beneficial for 
Indian men and women alike to learn 
English. This does not mean that they 
should not learn Sanskrit or their verna¬ 
culars. 

In all other respects Mr. Gandhi’s 
advice was good. 

Indians in Kenya* 

A Reuter’s telegram states that, re¬ 
plying in the House of Commons to Sir 
John Rees, Col. Amery stated that it had 
been decided that the representation of 
Indians on the Legislative Council of 
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Kenya should be by election, but the 
nature of the franchise had not yet been 
settled. It had also been decided that 
there would be no question of introducing 
restrictions on the immigration of Indians 
other than the immigration ordinances 
which were of general application. 

To be able to make proper comments 
on this decision, we want to know how 
many representatives the Indians are to 
have, what percentage of the total number 
of representatives in the Council these 
would constitute, whether the Indians 
would have as much representation in 
proportion to their population and con¬ 
tribution in taxes as the Europeans, and 
the nature of the franchise. As to the last 
part of the telegram, if the immigration 
ordinances of general application are 
sufficiently restrictive from the selfish 
European point of view, it is no consola¬ 
tion to learn that there would be no 
additional restrictions on Indian immigra¬ 
tion. 

Enquiry into Indian Railway Policy. 

The Indian Railway Committee which has 
already begun its sittings has been entrust¬ 
ed with very important work. The Com¬ 
mittee has been appointed as a result of 
the agitation started by certain non-official 
members of the Indian Legislative Council 
for the substitution of the system of 
management of railways by the State for 
Company management. That independent 
and informed Indian opinion in the matter 
was overwhelmingly in favour of State 
management in preference to Company 
management was shown when in March, 
1915, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah brought 
forward his resolution on the subject before 
the Indian Legislative Council. Sir Ibra¬ 
him Rahimtoolah’s resolution suggested a 
consideration of the desirability of the 
future policy in regard to State Railways 
being one of management by Government 
instead of by Companies. This resolution 
was accepted by the Government of India 
but the consideration of the question was 
delayed owing to the exigencies of the 
War. The matter again came up for dis¬ 
cussion before the Indian Legislative 
Council in 1918, when Mr. B. -N. Sarma 


moved a resolution urging that on the 
expiry of the contract of management with 
the E. I. Ry. Company in 1919, the ma¬ 
nagement of that Railway should be 
assumed by the State. 

The announcement about the appoint¬ 
ment of the Railway Committee was 
formally made in a resolution published 
by the Railway Board in October, 1920. 
The resolution defined the terms of re¬ 
ference but the personnel of the Com¬ 
mittee was announced later. Among 
the questions to be discussed by the 
Committee the most important is 
the relative advantages, in the special 
circumstances of India, of the various 
methods of management of Railways. 
The Committee has been called upon to 
advice as to the future policy to be adopt¬ 
ed in the matter, and also to consider and 
report on such other important questions 
as the system of control to be exercised 
by the Government of India over the Rail¬ 
way administration, the financing of Rail¬ 
ways in India, Government control of 
rates and fares and settlement of disputes, 
and to make suggestions on any other 
matters that may seem germane to the 
enquiry. 

As everyone familiar with the contro¬ 
versy on the subject of State management 
versus Company management is aware, 
there are two distinctly divergent views 
in the matter. There are first those who are 
anxious to perpetuate the present arrange¬ 
ment or to so modify it that vested inter¬ 
ests may not suffer. There are again others 
who urge that the Railway policy should 
be determined entirely in the interests of 
India, her industries, and her people. It 
is well-known that the exponents of the 
first view, that is those who are anxious 
to secure Company management in some 
form or other, are very powerful and in¬ 
fluential people. They have at their back 
almost the entire body of officials in whose 
hands rests at the present moment the 
direction of the Railway policy and 
administration in India. 

In order that the results of the present 
enquiry might be fair and equitable and 
the decision of the Railway Committee 
might be received by the public with 
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confidence, it was essential that the 
Committee should be constituted in such 
a manner that all sides of the question 
under consideration would receive due 
and proper attention. The personnel of the 
Committee shows that the authorities 
have failed to take into account in an 
adequate Measure this important aspect 
of the constitution of the Committee. The 
Committee is composed as follows Chair¬ 
man— Sir William M. Acwortli ; Members— 
Sir A. R. Anderson, Sir II. P. Burt, Sir 
G. C. Godfrey, Mr. E. II. Hiley, Mr. J. 
Tuke, Sir R. N. Mukherjee, Mr. Purushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. V. Srinivas Shas- 
tri ; Secretary—Mr. T. Ryan ; Assistant 
Secretary— Mr. E. R. Pole. The Committee 
as it has been constituted has two obvious 
defects. These are, the inequality of the 
Indian element, and, the inadequacy of the 
representation of the view in favour of 
State management. Company interests, 
however, are represented on the Commit¬ 
tee in an unmistakably preponderating 
manner. This naturally causes distrust 
in the public mind. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
W. M. Acworth, is undoubtedly an expert 
of acknowledged authority. 

It may not be known to many in 
this country that the United States 
Congress appointed in 1916 a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Congress 
to investigate the Railway position in 
that country with special instructions 
to report on the history of State owner¬ 
ship m foreign countries. Sir William 
M. Acworth submitted to the Committee 
a short but concise history of the ques¬ 
tion of State ownership of Railways 
and gave oral evidence before it on the 
subject. He was also invited in the 
same year to become a member of the 
Royal Commission to advise the Canadian 
Government as to the future Railway 
policy of the Dominions. Sir W. M. 
Acworth’s work, “Historical Sketch of 
State Railway Ownership,” published in 
1920, no doubt shows his familiarity 
with the history of the subject so far as 
it concerns India. But the views to which 
he gives expression in the course of his 
book give clear evidence of his bias 


against State management. From a Com¬ 
mittee on which European representa¬ 
tion and Company interests preponderate 
so largely, and specially when the Chair¬ 
man's predilection appears to b£ against 
State management, it is futile to expect 
a decision which would be favourable to 
Indian interests. 

Further, the way in which the Railway 
Committee has began its enquiry causes 
serious misgiving in the public mind. The 
Railway Committee has already done a 
part of its preliminary work in England. 
This has been done, like the Esher 
Committee's work in England, without 
affording the Indian members an oppor¬ 
tunity to join the Committee in its delibera¬ 
tions in that country.This procedure in the 
case of the Esher Committee provoked the 
strongest condemnation both in this 
country as well as in England. But the 
authorities appear not to have taken 
these objections very seriously. Other¬ 
wise they would not have allowed the 
adoption of the same objectionable proce¬ 
dure in the case of the Railway Committee. 
The practice, on the part of the respon¬ 
sible authorities, of settling questions of 
vital importance to the future welfare of 
the country, in such a manner, is naturally 
resented by the people. The matters dis¬ 
cussed in Englan d should certainly be placed 
anew before the Railway Committee for 
final determination. 

It is a matter for regret that the sittings 
of the Committee in Calcutta have not 
aroused that amount of public interest 
which the great importance of the subject 
matter of the Committee's enquiry calls 
for. Individuals desirous of tendering 
evidence in Calcutta were asked to com¬ 
municate with the Secretary of the 
Committee, and the Committee proceeded 
to take evidence from the 20th to the 23rd 
December. It appears that the Committee 
has followed an entirely wrong procedure. 
It should have addressed all the important 
public bodies and prominent public men on 
the subject and invited them to place their 
views before it. As the Committee will be 
in Calcutta until the 15th January, steps 
should be taken to correct the mistake 
that it has made in the matter* If the 
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adoption of the suggested course interferes 
with the work of the Committee it should 
fix some other time to take supplementary 
evidence in Calcutta. 

A serious responsibility rests with 
Indian publicists and businessmen in 
the matter of the present enquiry into 
the Railway Policy and Administration 
in India. They should unhesitatingly in¬ 
sist upon State management of Railways, 
—a system which has been found to be ad¬ 
vantageous to the people in so many coun¬ 
tries,—and by placing their views before 
the Railway Committee endeavour to safe¬ 
guard the interests of India. The hard¬ 
ships under which Indians suffer in Rail¬ 
way matters are of a grievous nature. 
Whether in the capacity of passengers, 
traders, promoters of industry, or 
Railway employees, Indians smart under 
various inequalities, indignities and humi¬ 
liations, to which they are all subjected 
in an almost equal measure. The only 
way in which this condition of affairs 
can be remedied is by making the Rail¬ 
way administration and policy amenable 
to Indian public opinion by bringing the 
management of railways under the control 
of the State. A Reuter telegram from Paris 
dated the 19th December states that the 
Chamber of Deputies by 417 votes to 188 
have passed a Bill for the reorganisation 
of Railways, enabling the employed to 
participate in the management and to 
hold special shares. This shows the trend 
of the Railway policy in other countries. 
The question may be asked, why should 
India lag behind ? 

S. K. L. 

High Prices Committee. 

The Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into High Prices in Bengal has been publish¬ 
ed. It was a non-official Committee, presided 
over by the Hon'ble Mr. Surendranath Roy, 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution passed 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. The world 
factor which has raised prices in the West and 
in the East, viz., the inflation of currency, has 
been pointed out as an important cause of high 
prices ; but the Committee has failed to note 
the methods of slowly deflating the currency. 

Among other causes of the high price of 
rice, the Committee, quoting expert witnesses, 


pointed out the diminution in Bengal in the 
yield of rice by more than 8 per cent, and the 
encouragement of export in the face of a re¬ 
duction in the Burma supply. This left only 
7 chitaks of rice per head per day available 
for consumption, as contrasted with 9 J to 8 J 
chitaks between 1915-1918 ; according to the 
official estimate, the minimum required is 
about 10 chitaks. We are thus below the 
verge line of starvation. According to a 
recent estimate, 50 million tons of rice con¬ 
stitute India’s minimum requirements for 
human consumption ; but in 1918 - 1919 , the 
out-turn of rice dropped to about 42 J million 
tons. And yet export of rice overseas continued, 



Nowhere to go but down. 

—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle- 
[But in India wages have not risen as high as prices.] 

As regards cloth one expert witness 
pointed out that only 70 lakhs of spindles 
are working in India out of 2 crores that 
would be necessary to meet her requirements. 
Raw cotton is exported because it cannot 
be consumed here. Profiteering has been 
found to prevail at every stage from manu¬ 
facture to retail trade and the Committee 
has suggested the lines of legislative, or 
executive action to control profiteering 
with a view to reduce prices. In the matter 
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of rice the Committee recommended the 
stoppage of overseas and interprovincial 
export, preferential railway and steamer 
freights for Burma rice and the fixation of 
prices, wholesale and retail, as well as the 
creation of co-operative reserve stores for 
grain. As regards cloth the Committee’s 
recommendations were : the introduction of 
standard cloth, checks to profiteering in 
manufactures, the empowering of Government 
to commandeer articles withheld from the 
market for the purposes of large future gains, 
encouragement of handloom industries, etc. 

All this involves the general question of 
the efficacy of Government control and direct 
assistance in India. It is true that economic 
practice in the more advanced countries in 
the \Vorld has rejected the old laissez-faire 
doctrine, but the methods and limits of 
Government control of economic activities 
must be determined. As a general rule it 
may be laid down that government control 
can be effective only when it can be thorough 
and detailed, and when it leaves no loophole 
for corruption. The Bengal Committee has 
not pointed out the methods of control of 
profiteering in manufactures. It may have 
utilised the experience of the Munitions 
Ministry in England, which has inaugurated 
an elaborate scheme of “castings” by which 
they are enabled to estimate the cost of 
production of a commodity at all its stages 
and thereby come to an estimate of a fair 
price. Where mills have been earning 
dividends of from 200 to 300 per cent., 
such a method of thorough control to 
eliminate profiteering is necessary in India. 
As regards profiteering in food-grains and 
other commodities, the practical method of 
approach would be to deal with the mahdjans 
or big purchasers and exporters. If any 
official system is to exercise its supervision 
over the farids or small dealers who deal 
directly with the agriculturists, we add a new 
instrument of harassment, and a new field of 
unending corruption. Direct Government 
subsidies to artisans have been successful in 
many European countries and the organisa¬ 
tion of a supply of yarn to weavers at whole¬ 
sale rates, purchasing direct from the mills 
and importers (any loss due to a falling 
market being paid by Government under 
guarantee ), may be practicable. But the true 


method would be the development of co¬ 
operative weavers* societies and co-operative 
supply societies for the purchase of yarn. 
Similarly, a great deal more may be expected 
from the organisation of village grain stores, 
dharma-golas or temple granaries for reserv¬ 
ing stocks of food grains under the super¬ 
vision of the village punchayet , than from any 
departmental attempt to intercept the profits 
of the farids^ who form the only link between 
the isolated peasant and the outside market. 
It is these minor recommendations of the 
Committee which deserve the careful atten¬ 
tion of the people for future economic protec¬ 
tion. It is in this direction that non-co-oper¬ 
ation may find a haven of refuge—a village 
commonwealth with its communal workshops 
owned and operated by the village, utilising 
the forest products of the surrounding tract, 
with its own handlooms and lathes run by elec¬ 
tricity from the communal power-house, its 
own education, amusements and festivals on 
national lines, and, above all, its own assem¬ 
blies and courts where neither the long hand 
of political injustice nor the insidious net of 
economic exploitation will reach. 

R. K. M. 

Our Frontispiece. 

Our frontispiece in this issue is a por¬ 
trayal of the dawn as described in a poem 
in Rabindranath Tagore’s Naivedya. The 
lines may be literally translated as : 

“There comes the dawn with the golden 

platter in her hand, 

Bearing the garland of beauty, 

Silently to crown the earth.” 

Note on “Cartoons of the Day.” The words 
on the coat of the left-hand figure of the second 
cartoon are—“Our Dyer ( punning with ‘dire’) 
Prussianism.’’ The book lying -on the ground is 
“Amritsar Commission Report.” In the right hand 
of Lloyd George is the pen to punish “Dyer Prussian- 
ism”, who applies his handkerchief to one eye, as 
if weeping, but smiles with the other. In the left 
hand of Lloyd George is his Irish Home Rule Bill 
inscribed “Single Ireland”. He orders “Dyer Prus- 
sianism” to go to Ireland, as his work in India is over. 

The Japanese cartoon refers to the Californian law 
against further Japanese immigration and land-hold¬ 
ing, owing to the increase of the Japanese population 
in that State. 

' ERRATA. P. nr, L. 15for “had” read “have" ; 
L. 22 for “increased” read “increase” ,* L. 25 for 
“effective” read “effected.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By La la 

T HERE are certain principles and facts 
which must receive due recognition 
from those who engage themselves 
in formulating a scheme of national edu¬ 
cation for India. I will suggest a few. 
The first thing to be noted is that educa¬ 
tion is a vital basic problem. It is not a 
side-issue. It is a fundamental fact of 
life, individual as well as social. Speaking 
scientifically all life is social, and so is 
Education, which is the imparting of 
knowledge by communication. In which¬ 
ever way you think of education whether 
in relation to the individual or th^ society, 
the fact, the process, the aim and the 
substance of education is social. It is a 
social function. Individual and society 
are interdependent, what is good for the 
one implies the good of the other. 

Education is a means to an end. The 
end is life and progress, continuous, un¬ 
ending, unhampered. As life admits of 
no divisions, so progress also is really indi¬ 
visible into compartments. The division 
of life into physical, mental, social, ethical 
and spiritual may be convenient in 
practice but is more often than not 
misleading in principle. Life, a healthy 
progressive life, (that alone is really life), 
requires a co-operative functioning of all 
the faculties, with one end. That end is 
. progress. 

Life involves change. Progress is change 
for the better. Human nature, whatever 
it may include, is potentially progressive. 
It is not a fixed immutable thing but 
modifiable indefinitely, though slowly. 
The law of Karma is always working and 
changinghumannature. Individual Karma 
*is modified and affected by the Social 
Karma and vice versa . 

. Social progress is the result of the 
mterplay of various factors which, “albeit 
they cannot be isolated legitimately from 
the total organic complex of which each 
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is a part, may for purposes of expansion 
be distributed under such headings as 
n atural environment, improvement in 
the arts, social character or develop¬ 
ment of mental outfit. ” These may 
finally be reduced “to one common denomi¬ 
nator, mind, in which the elements of 
desires and rational choice become gradu¬ 
ally more distinctive and powerful.” That 
man is an abject slave of his environments 
is not true. 

Growth in freedom is the test of pro¬ 
gress^. Capacity to rise above one’s 
environments, by one’s own deliberate 
effort is freedom. “Growth in freedom is 
a change in which passive adaptation to 
nature and instinctive subordination of 
individual to group becomes active control 
over nature and emergence of the indivi¬ 
dual with his voluntary identification of 
himself and his social group as a possible 
next step.” 

There is no happiness without freedom. 
(“To the man not free, there is no 
happiness.”) Freedom here is not the 
opposite of physical slavery, but also 
freedom as far as possible from the 
bondage of compelling desires and envi¬ 
ronments. Growth of freedom in an in¬ 
dividual means growth of mastery over 
self, in every way, though it does not 
involve his being desocialised. What is 
true of individuals, in this respect, is also 
true of an individual social group or a 
nation. It is not the size of a nation 
that is the chief determinant in its pro¬ 
gress. “Not big populations but sound , 
efficient, integrated populations are 
potentially progressive.” Integration does 
not mean uniformity or “dead-levelism.” 
It signifies oneness io purpose and oneness 
in spirit—a spirit of co-operation and co¬ 
ordination in all the phases of national life 
and national activity. 

The first aim of all sound education, 
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then, should be to teach the individual 
that the growth towards freedom is 
progress; that every human being is the 
master of his own destiny; that neither 
fate nor karma are above control; thac 
the road to progress lies in the voluntary 
identification of oneself with his or her 
social group ; that the nation is that 
social group, witli which every person 
should identify himself or herself ; that 
without this identification progress or 
growth towards freedom is indeed very 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. 

The tendency of popular beliefs and 
customs and characteristics in India is 
toward an undue insistence on the driving 
force of Kismet and Karma. Our people 
require to be assiduously and persistently 
taught that there is no such thing as Kismet 
and that Karma is always controllable and 
manageable by. one’s own efforts, as well as 
by changes in one’s social environments. 
Hinduism does not teach a belief in 
Kismet, but its insistence on the driving 
force of Karma is somewhat enervating 
and emasculating. Greater emphasis 
should be laid on one’s ability to change, 
override or counteract—in a word to 
control his Karma— by thought and action 
in this life, * made possible, and supported 
by social environments. 

Mohammedanism too, does not in¬ 
culcate a belief in Kismet; yet it cannot 
be denied that the current tendency even 
there, is to rely too much on Kismet. 

It is also necessary that the importance 
of social environments be actively pro¬ 
mulgated and also that social environ¬ 
ments too, require and must be changed 
progressively. 

The old idea, that geography and blood 
control the social characteristics of a 
people is being demonstrably disproved 
and no pains should be spared to free the 
Indian mind from this superstition, which 
is finding so much reinforcement by the 
writings of sophisticated philosophers aud 
historians. Climatic conditions do play 
an important part in the formation of 
national characteristics, but their influence, 
wherever evil or harmful to progress, can 
be counteracted and modified by active 
efforts. Similarly too much importance is 
being given to race, blood and heredity. We 
are being continually told that not only our 
geographical surroundings, but our blood 

* Yoga-Basishtlia distinctly teaches this. 

—Ed,, AT. R. 
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inheritance incapacitates us fropi political 
progress on democratic lines. 

“Inherent differences in ‘racial vitality’ 
remarks Professor Todd, “though frequent- 
ly asserted, are by no means demonstrat¬ 
ed.” Brain weight, he adds, “corresponds 
in no way to degree of intelligence. 
Craniometry is of no value in attempting 
to fix racial differences. Recent studies in 
human pigmentation show that it, too, 
is not a fundamental mark of social 
character. Skin pigment is a protection 
against too much sunlight aud varies with 
intensity of sunlight.” 

The Indian mind has for some centuries 
been more or less in a state of captivity. 
The strict regulated life of the Shastras 
and the Shara , the rule of the priest, the 
lack of opportunities for education, the 
constantly disturbed conditions of the 
country, the philosopical pessimism of the 
creeds and the cults, the belittling of life 
by centuries of monasticism and asceti¬ 
cism, all had for sometime combined toge¬ 
ther to make life in India static, than 
dynamic. Voices were from time to time 
raised against the gross forms ot worship 
and ritual, followed by the people, but 
they were not powerful enough to make 
an effective crusade against ignorance. 
The result is that India of the last 1000 
years has been more decadent than pro¬ 
gressive often going backward, rather 
than forward. 

The problem before us, so far as it 
touches our past, is twofold. Our critics 
and calumniators assure us that we have 
been and are a “barbarous” people, that 
“there never was a civilization in India”, 
that our case is that of “arrested progress,” 
and that we have never achieved anything 
remarkable in the world of thought, or 
discovery or invention or action. In 
short that we have been more or less 
parasites. A radical critic has, in a recent 
book, denounced what he calls our 
“national self-complacency,” in no measur¬ 
ed terms. In the early days of British 
rule, James Mill, the English radical, and 
the Christian fathers had done the same. 
Then with the “discovery” of Sanskrit 
and the literature contained therein, with 
the translation of parts of that literature 
into the European languages, (even though 
often crude and incorrect), and the bit 
by bit construction of ancient Indian 
history, there came a change. The Euro¬ 
pean world began to appreciate the 
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achievements of the ancient Indians in the 
domain of thought and knowledge, quite 
enthusiastically, and the Indians them¬ 
selves rose one morning to find, that the 
best minds of the world recognised in them 
the descendants of men, who were the 
equals of the former in brain power of 
every kind. This raised them considerably 
in self-estimation and they began to use 
the greatness of their past as a lever and 
inspiration, for aspirations of greatness 
in the future. In this they have achieved 
a notable success. The renaissance in India 
is its outcome. 

In this process, however, some of us 
have lost the sense of proportion. In our 
anxiety to reply to our critics, tit for tat, 
we began to make extravagant claims for 
our ancestors and to trace to India all 
that is good, true, and beautiful in the 
world. Even this perhaps would not 
have mattered, had we not started mak¬ 
ing extravagantly disparaging statements 
about modern civilization, thus claiming 
for ourselves a sort of monopoly in truth 
and wisdom and art. William Archer’s 
book ‘‘India and the Future” is the 
retort. Now this question of the proper 
valuation of our civilization and of our 
standards of life has been complicated by 
the bearing it has on politics. We 
suspect quite naturally and not with¬ 
out justification, that the object of our 
traducers is to affect our national 
psychology so detrimentally, as to stop 
us from making claims of equality with 
the ruling race. The point has been so 
well explained by Professor Ross of 
Wisconsin (U. S. A.), in a book on Russia 
(Russia in Upheaval , The Centnry Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1918) that I cannot do 
better than quote his words. They have 
the additional merit of being directed 
against Germany. Speaking of certain 
excellent traits in Russian character, either 
not noticed at all or belittled by their 
German traducers, Professor Ross re¬ 
marks 

“It 19 a discernment of these precious traits in the 
Russian nature that causes all Americans who know 
them well to prophesy a great future for the 
Russian after they have come into their own. We 
recognize that in some ways their instincts are 
better adapted to a co-operative and democratic 
social order than are ours. But just at this point 
appears a significant divergence of opinion between 
America^ and German observers of Russia. All the 
educated Germans I sounded, from Courtland land¬ 
lords to Lutheran pastors along the Volga, harped 
on the low state of culture among the Russian 


masses and their anarchic tendency, called for a firm 
hand to hold them in, and predicted that an 
immense time would elapse before they could attain 
the strength of character, steadiness of purpose, and 
capacity for self-determination of West Europeans. 
Generally, “two or three centuries’’ of tutelage was 
deemed necessary. On the contrary, Americans with 
equally full knowledge of the people attribute their 
backwardness to specific and recently operative 
causes, such as isolation, autocracy, serfdom, 
iguorance, and the communal system. They anti¬ 
cipate that under good conditions the mentality of 
the masses may be speedily improved, and they 
never put off the date of “arrival” of the Russians 
later than the end of this century. 

Now, the latter opinion tallies closely with that 
of science. No doubt nineteen out of twenty 
French or American sociologists—the acknowledged 
leaders in this branch- would agree that if Russians 
are vouchsafed a peaceful, democratic development 
and speedily employ on a great scale such agencies 
a9 private property in land, free institutions, schools, 
and libraries, their great grandchildren may attain 
any level of culture now in the world. Whv, then, 
do the Germans alone Insist that it will take the 
Russians centuries to “catch up” ? Simply because 
it ha9 been the policy of the ruling clement in 
Germany to encourage the type of social philosophy 
that makes a backward people distrusted by itself 
and by the world. 

Russia has been Germany’s farm. She has been 
against the emancipation ot the masses there, be¬ 
cause she wishes to preserve in Russia the widest 
possible field for German merchants, technicians, 
opticians, pharmacists, managers, and engineers ; 
also she desires a field for German wares and the 
investment of German capital. Anything she can 
do to discourage Russians and to deter them from 
adopting the institutions that quickly raise a back¬ 
ward people pmlongs her farming of them. In a 
word, the Kultur theory put forth by Germany’s 
professors and publicists in the name of science is 
but a special poison gas !” 

A people constantly belittled by the 
foreigner, as well as by their own leaders, 
get no chance of cultivating the necessary 
qualities of self-respect and self-confidence. 
Those that lack these qualities are on the 
surest road to decay and annihilation. 
Hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, 
of counteracting the evil effects of those 
sweeping denunciations of all our institu¬ 
tions. Our critics call us essentially back¬ 
ward, in season and out of season ; they 
harp oti the diversity of race, religion and 
language in India, and insist that we are 
unfit for progress on democratic lines, or 
that the progress that we can make must 
necessarily be slow, very slow, so slow 
indeed that they cannot see the possibility 
of responsible Government in India in any 
distance of time which they can foresee. 
Yet, it is these mentors of ours, who have 
so far refused even elementary instruction 
in the three R’s to our masses, and have 
persistently declined to make adequate 
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provision fur vocational education lor our 
children. It is they who arc interested in 
keeping its tied down to the superstitions 
of despotic rule, it is our bounden duty 
to counteract the evil effects ot these in* 
sinuations and inuendocs by pointing 
out to our people the glories of our past 
and the merits of our institutions. Eut 
the process of self-praise and the glorifica¬ 
tion of our past has its dangerous side 
also. It has the tendency of making us 
look to the past, rather than to tlic 
future, thus sometimes blinding us to 
the progress which the world has made, 
.since ancient Aryan times. 

If modern truths (truth is truth though 
it is neither ancient nor modern) arc to be 
tested by the sanctions of the ancient 
times and to be promulgated only if they 
accord with the teachings of our Rishis, 
then woe to India. It is quite another 
thing to lind evidences of the modern 
improvements in the aucient books and 
use the authority of the latter as an 
additional argument for their promulga¬ 
tion and acceptance. But to reject them 
because of their being opposed to, or 
inconsistent with the dicta of the ancient 
Rishis, is blocking the road to progress. 
No progress is conceivable unless wc 
keep an open mind, and do away with 
the superstition that all truth was reveal¬ 
ed to us in the beginning of the world, 
and that all that was worth knowing 
was known to our ancestors, and that 
they hrul said the last word on all ques¬ 
tions, be they of religion, or sociology or 
politics ot economics or art 01 even of 
science. It is essential that wc should 
realize that we are living in a new world - - 
a world quite different from the old in 
which our ancestors lived, in many respects 
much more advanced than the latter, in 
sonic respects possibly not so advanced. 
Our progress will depend oil our capacity 
to strike the golden mean, and to preserve 
a well-balanced attitude towards the past 
and the present, with the determination 
to chalk out a future for ourselves greater 
than our past. Under the present circums¬ 
tances there is little danger of our 
opponents .succeeding in persuading us to 
believe that wc arc an inferior race, or 
that we have nothing to be proud of in 
our past, or that ve lack the necessary 
quality of adjusting ourselves to the 
needs and requirements of the present. 
On the other hand there is some danger of 


our being self-complaccnt by over estimat¬ 
ing the merits of our own civilization to 
the disparagement of the modern. We 
cannot be too much on guard against this 
danger. Subject to these observations I 
am in full agreement with Mrs. Besant, 
that “National education must live in an 
atmosphere of proud and glowing patrio¬ 
tism” and that “this atmosphere must be 
kept sweet, fresh and bracing by the study 
of Indian literature, Indian history,” 
etc. It is most important then, to 
consider how to achieve that end, without 
its harmful tendencies. 

As I have already remarked, our problem 
is twofold. We have to remove the 
causes, and destroy the influences, that 
created the atmosphere of despondency 
and pessimism into which the country was 
sunk, immediately before the birth of the 
new nationalist movement. For that 
purpose we have to construct the history 
of our past, and to establish by docu¬ 
mentary evidence of the best kind, that 
there is nothing in our heredity which 
inherently unfits us for the great role to 
which we are aspiring. On the evidence 
already published, wc can very well defend 
our past against the calumnies that are 
often circulated to prove our inherent or 
ingrained incapacity for great achieve¬ 
ments, whether in the domain of thought 
or action. It is not necessary for us, for 
that purpose to claim that our civiliza¬ 
tion was in every respect superior to the 
modern civilization ; nor that our ances¬ 
tors enjoyed the monopoly of spiritual 
insight or of divine wisdom. It is suffici¬ 
ent, that at no period of our history, 
except in the last 200 years, were we in a 
position of inferiority, either culturally or 
otherwise to the other nations of the world 
as they were then. The civilization we 
developed was noble, lofty and great, our 
achievements in religion, philosophy, law, 
sociology, sciences and arts are worthy of 
being compared with the best of the old 
world. They do not sink into insignifi¬ 
cance even when compared with the best 
of the modern world. We have no reason 
to be ashamed of our past. On the con¬ 
trary we have every reason to be proud of 
it. But that does not mean that our 
ancestors have spoken the last word on 
every conceivable subject. 

Humanity is progressing. Human 
knowledge is advancing. Man’s power 
over nature is increasing. Civilization 
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owes us a deep debt of gratitude for hav¬ 
ing provided it with sound foundations 
and solid scaffolding, and for having erect¬ 
ed the lower stories of the edifice. Our 
people are inferior to none, either in mental 
or physical capacities. Given opportuni¬ 
ties and favorable circumstances, we can 
hold our own in competition with any 
other people of the earth. By co-operation 
we can make substantial contributions to 
the progress of humanity. We cannot 
afford to neglect a single opportunity of 
impressing all this on our own people, as 
well as on the foreigners who do not 
know us well. 

Under no circumstances must we allow 
our people to think of themselves in terms 
of selfidepreciation, nor can we allow the 
foreigners to condemn us on racial 
grounds or assume our cultural inferiority. 
Wc must keep our heads erect and must 
continue to cultivate self-respect and self- 
confidence in ourselves and to instil them 
in our boys and girls. A man who begins 
to think low of himsell is on the right road 
to become low. Our mentors in the Im¬ 
perial Press have been playing that game 
persistentfy. In that sense I heartily' 
endorse Mrs. Besant’s exhortation to do 
away with all apologies and explanations 
on behalf of India, her religions, her 
customs and her institutions. We owe no 
apologies and explanations to anyone. 
Bona-fide friendly criticism wc welcome. 
We are glad to profit therefrom. But 
general denunciation, based on racial 
arrogance, racial bias or prejudice we 
resent ; on this point we cannot be too 
sensitive. 

Yet as also already observed wc have to 
be very careful against self-complacency, 
self-conceit, and an assumption of perfec¬ 
tion in our institutions and ideas. Not to 
be alive to our weaknesses, to the corrup¬ 
tion of our social standards, to the dege¬ 
neration of our religious values, and to 
the reactionary and even “barbaric” 
nature of some of our customs, will be a 
fatal hindrance to progress. We must go 
to root causes to apply fundamental cures. 
In our march onward, we shall have to 
destroy a good deal, before we can put up 
new structures necessary for our progress 
and worthy of our position in the family 
of nations. We cannot assume that every¬ 
thing ancient was perfect and ideal. Some 
of the ideas held by our ancestors have 
been proved to be wrong. Wc have to 


give them up. Some of their methods 
were faulty, we have to improve upon 
them. Some of their institutions, very 
well suited to their age and condition, arc 
absolutely unsuited to modern conditions 
of life. Wc must replace them. We do not 
want to be a mere copy of our ancestors. 
We wish to be better. 

With that object wc have to revalue 
our standards and ideals. The task re¬ 
quires all our courage and manliness. 
It needs unity, co-operation, and concerted 
action. Above all, it needs self-confidence 
and self-realisation, individual as well as 
national. We will welcome all aid but we 
will depend on ourselves only. It is in 
this spirit, that we should approach the 
problem of national education. Assume 
nothing, analyse every idea, examine every 
scheme in the light of the day, in the 
lamp-light of scientific truth. Let our 
schemes be tested by the most critical 
tests of the times. Let us compare them 
with what people are thinking, saying and 
doing in other countries. After all these 
processes have been gone through, let us 
take counsel with one another and decide 
on our future course. True, we do not 
want to be English oi German or American 
or Japanese, we want to be Indians ; but 
we wish to be modern up-to-date progres¬ 
sive Indians, proud of our past and 
aspiring to a greater and a nobler future. 

What do wc mean by national educa¬ 
tion ? Do wc want to distinguish it from 
local and provincial education ; or from 
denominational or sectarian education ? 
flow does education become national? 
Is it the language which is the medium of 
instruction, which makes it national, or 
the agency through which it is imparted, 
or the agency which controls and regulates 
it ; or the books which are taught or the 
standards and ideals which underlie it ? 

Truth is neither local nor national nor 
even international. It is simply truth. 
Science and philosophy expound truth. 
Arc we going to reject the sciences and the 
philosophy of the western scientists and 
philosophers, because the discoverers 
of these sciences and the writers of books 
on philosophy happened to be non-Indians? 
Arc we going to reject Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Goethe, Schiller, Emerson, Whitman, 
because they were not Indians ? IIow 
shall we feel if the Europeans reject every¬ 
thing Indian ? Are we going to discontinue 
learning the modern sciences of medicine, 
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surgery, pathology, hygiene, engineering 
(civil, mechanical, electrical, agricultural 
and mining), botany, geology, zoology, 
etc., because they are so much advanced 
from the things that we have in our 
literature ? Then, what about the modern 
sciences of navigation, commerce, banking, 
insurance, etc. ? Are we going back to the 
old methods ? Shall wc reject the modern 
improvements ? 

Last, but not least, what about politics, 
and civics, and sociology ? What is our 
“national” political system ? Let me say 
once lor all, that except for historical 
purposes, it is sheer and unjustifiable waste 
of time to insist on the dissemination of 
theories that have been superseded by 
and discarded in favor of others proved to 
be better and truer than the former. For 
example, it will be sheer folly to substitute 
the modern treatises on arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry, algebra, trigonometry and kindred 
subjects, by Lilawati or other books on 
these subjects, found in the Sanskrit 
language. Our Arthnshasira may have 
been excellent in good old times. It may 
do us good to study it for the purposes of 
comparison. If there is anything in it 
which is still valuable we may adopt it, 
but we will be cutting our noses to spite 
our faces if we fail to insist on the teaching 
of the modern and the up-to-date Artha - 
shastra , which controls and orders the 
economic life of the world. 

Wc have of late heard a great deal 
about the desirability of reviving the 
Ayurvedic and the Umuii systems of 
medicine. I have a certain amount of 
sympathy with the movement. But if 
there are any people in India, who would 
do away with the modern medical colleges 
and replace modern medicine and surgery 
by the old javvahi then all I can say, is 
God help India. We lose millions of valu¬ 
able lives, particularly of women and 
children, because we are ignorant of the 
modern methods of midwifery and child¬ 
nursing. We require a widespread dis¬ 
semination of these. We cannot go back 
to the traditional methods of bringing our 
men and women into the world, and then 
let them die by hundredsin every thousand, 
in order to be more truly national. 

As to the Dharmashastra again, I must 
say that however desirable it may be for 
us to be acquainted with our own laws, 
and social sciences, the current treatises are 
full of crude, absurd, inconsistent, diame¬ 


trically antagonistic views and theories. 
We cannot afford to tax the tnental 
capacity of our children by placing in their 
hands the current editions of A/am/, 
Narada and Apastamba , without subject¬ 
ing them to major operations. They must 
form a part of the courses of higher study. 
They must he digested and studied very 
carefully, because otherwise we shall not 
be able to found the new social philosophy 
we need so much, but that does not mean 
that we can ignore with impunity, a study 
of the statute-made laws of modern India, 
or a study of the laws of other countries. 
A study of the modern laws, of the civics 
of the modern world, of the forms of 
government prevailing in other countries, 
of their politics and economics, is a sine 
qua non of future progress on healthy lines. 
These things ought to be taught to every 
boy and girl, even in Elementary schools. 
It is only their widespread dissemination 
that will make us politically self-conscious 
and alert. It will strengthen us in our 
political aspirations, warn us against 
pitfalls, vivify our finances, and guide us 
in our economic readjustments. Again 
then, what about the modern science of 
arms, and the art of war ? Are we going 
to re-introduce the bow and arrow, or the 
match-lock gun, or the fighting by swords 
and spears ? If so, then woe to us. 

1 have said all this, not because Mrs. 
Besant meant anything of the kind, but 
because there are some good people in 
India, who do, now and then, talk of the 
desirability of their country leading a 
“retired,” “isolated” and “self-contained” 
life. They pine for the good old days 
and wish them to come back. They sell 
books, which contain this kind of non¬ 
sense. They write poems and songs, full 
of solt sentimentality. I do not know 
whether they are idiots or traitors. I 
must warn my countrymen most solemnly 
and earnestly to beware of them and of 
that kind of literature. We must realize 
once for all, that no country on the face 
of the globe can, under modern condi¬ 
tions, live an isolated and self-contained 
life, even if she desired to do so. The 
world will not let us alone, even if we 
wished to be let alone. A country occupy¬ 
ing a space of about two million square 
miles, with a population of one fifth of 
the human race, cannot and will not be 
let alone. If the sons of the soil fail to 
develop its resources, others will. The 
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country must be brought up to the level 
of the most modern countries not only in 
politics * and economics, but even in 
thought and life, if we want to keep it 
for ourselves and our children, and save 
it from the foreign exploiter. True, we 
do not want India to become England or 
France or Japan or America. We want 
it to remain India. We would not be 
Indians, if we did not want to remain 
Indians. But let us understand once for 
all, that under modern conditions of life 
the distinction between this country and 
the others is destined to be much less, 
than it used to be before the introduction 
of steam and electricity in human affairs. 
Climatic, environmental, racial, linguistic, 
social, traditional and historical distinc¬ 
tions will not be effaced, but they will be 
considerably reduced both in volume and 
in kind. The world is tending to become 
one family. Anyone who aspires or 
plans to obstruct the process is a traitor 
to his country as well as to humanity at 
large. Strong, brainy, powerful, resource¬ 
ful people have nothing to fear from the 
process; weak, backward, effeminate, 
soft, not adaptable people will either be 
exterminated in the end, or will continue 
to be exploited by others. 

Fundamental human nature is the 
same all the world over. The differen¬ 
ces are mostly social, linguistic, climatic. 
It is extremely doubtful if racial differences 
are so radical and so well marked, as they 
are sometimes represented to be. Linguis¬ 
tic and climatic differences will remain, but 
social and political and economic differ¬ 
ences will disappear or at any rp.te will be 
effectively lessened. Let peoplfe come to 
the United States of America and study 
the problem in this great melting pot of 
humanity. This great war has proved the 
intensity of existing national differences, 
but in my judgment it has also estab¬ 
lished the oneness of humanity and the 
probability, in the not very remote future, 
of world unity and a world culture. The 
whole world seems to be in the melting 
pot. Those who doubt it, should travel 
over the world and see how difficult it is 
to distinguish men of one nationality from 
another in the streets of New York, Paris, 
London, Berlin and Tokio. New York, 
Chicago, Washington (D.C.) and San 
Francisco are miniature worlds in - them¬ 
selves ; you find all raoes and nations and 
languages and cultures represented there. 


Fair coloured people of all nationalities, 
living in the same way, speaking the same 
language, appear to be all alike. Walking 
in the streets of New York, sometimes it 
seems that every second man speaks a 
language other than English, but not 
knowing all the languages of the world, 
that fact alone gives you no clue of the 
nationality of the speakers. One talks of 
the shape of the nose, of the head, of the 
colour, of the hair, etc., but reliance on 
any of these so-called distinctive marks is 
oftener than not misleading. Dip into the 
East End avenues of New York and 
you will be unable to distinguish 
between an Armenian, a Persian, a Syrian, 
a fair-coloured Arab, a Russian, a Turk, 
a Red Indian, a fair-coloured Hindu, an 
Egyptian, a German, an Italian, a Pole, a 
Swiss, a Swede, a Norwegian, a Finn, a 
Hungarian, a Bulgarian, a Dane, a Spanish 
or a Portuguese, even a light-colored 
Negro. You can often point out a Chinese 
or a Japanese, but sometimes you make 
mistakes even about them. I have seen 
numerous Chinese and Japanese dressed in 
European clothes, in the United States, and 
in Japan, whom it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish from Europeans. One can have 
no idea of 4ow fast Japan is being Euro¬ 
peanised. One may deplore it, one may 
rebuke the Japanese for adopting Euro¬ 
pean manners, but the fact remains that 
the Japanese could not and cannot help 
it. The process is almost universal and 
almost inevitable. How the different 
races and nationalities living in the U. S. 
have united to fight out the Germans and 
have done so successfully, has once for 
all exploded the old theories of inherited 
social and national affinities determining 
a man’s character. Even German born 
Americans or Americans of German origin 
have fought against Germany under 
the Stars and Stripes forgetting their old 
allegiance in favour of the new. ‘ 

It is true a uniform world will be 
hideous. It is more beautiful and sublime 
in its variety. But whether we wish it 
or not, that variety is going to disappear 
at least in superficials. No, perhaps I am 
not right. It will not disappear alto¬ 
gether, but it will be reduced very very 
appreciably, in the course of the next two 
centuries. Even in thought and life it i9 
going to be materially altered and affected. 
In my judgment, tne best interests of 
humanity lie in reducing the differences and 
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bringing into prominence the points ol 
contact and the similarities. The culture 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the Kultur of the 
Teutons, and the civilization of the Latins 
are all going to shake hands. Their essence 
will be the satrie. The ambitions of their 
professors and savants and politicians 
may clash and conflict, but their general 
life will be the same. 

The same may be said of Asia, the time 
is coming near when the Arabs, the 
Persians, the Hindu, the Chinese and the 
Japanese will more readily talk of the 
things common to them, than of their 
differences. It may seem strange, it may 
look humiliating, but the unity of Asia is 
going to be brought about by Europe and 
European thought. Fear of Europe will 
unite Asia and then the fear of Asia in its 
turn will bring about the unity of Europe 
and Asia. Europe and Asia united, the 
world becomes one. America is a child of 
Europe and native Africa is more or less a 


child ol Asia. Both of them in their own 
ways are going to help the process of 
assimilation, integration and unity. Out 
of this world war (or it may be wars) will 
emerge world unity. 

In my judgment it will be folly and 
madness to try to discourage the study 
and dissemination of European languages, 
European literature and European sciences 
in India. The fact is that we have not 
had enough of it. Circumstances have so 
far kept us out of them. We should strain 
every nerve to spread and disseminate 
them until every Indian knows at least 
one European language, has European 
tools in his hands and easily handles 
European mechanical appliances. Europe 
and the world has learnt a great deal from 
us, we have no reason to be ashamed of 
learning from them, with the fullest inten¬ 
tion of adding to their knowledge and 
teaching them in our turn. 


WHERE DORS INDIA STAND IN EDUCATION ? 

By Pkot\ P. C. Roy, n.se., rh.D. 


T HE Indian Industrial Commission has 
issued its voluminous Report. We hope 
to notice it in due course mainly from 
the point of view of a student of science. In 
the meantime it is worth while to pause 
for a while to discuss our capacity, and 
preparedness to take advantage of or 
profit by the valuable recommendations 
embodied in the Report. 

It goes without saying that the indus¬ 
trial development which wc talk so much 
about cannot be ushered into being like 
the prophet’s gourd at a moment’s notice. 
The historical background of an ancient 
people prone to metaphysical subtleties 
cannot be ignored, nor should we forget 
that the Bengali, or for the matter of 
that, the Indian brain has been subjected 
to misuse for the last thousand years and 
more. As I have said elsewhere : 

“True it is that we are wont to take 
pride in the acuteness of the Bengali in¬ 
tellect as evidenced in the subtleties of 
disputations based upon the modern 
school of Nyaya as also of Smriti (of 


Navadwipa); it should, however, be borne 
in mind that while the great promulga¬ 
tor of Smriti (Raghunandan) was ran¬ 
sacking the pages of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Parasara and others and laying down the 
rigid rules of fasting to be observed by a 
child-widow of nine years of age and in 
default thereof holding out the terrors of 
hell fire for her ancestors on the paternal 
and maternal side ; while Raghunatha, 
Gadadhara, Jagadisa and other mighty 
logicians were engaged in composing 
glosses and commentaries on the classical 
works of logic and were thus adding to 
the consternation of the pupils of the to/s ; 
while our astrologers were calculating 
the omens and prognostications from the 
cawing of a crow at a particular moment 
in the south-west quarter ; while our pan¬ 
dits were disturbing the peace of the as¬ 
semblies by acrimonious dispute oyer the 
controversy whether the sound raised by 
the falling of the palm-fruit accompanied it 
or was an after-effect ? I say, while the 
intellectuals of Navadwipa were thus uti- 
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lizing the precious gift of time, in Europe 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton and other philo¬ 
sophers were unravelling the mysteries of 
nature and ushering in a new epoch and 
thus glorifying the intellect of man,”* 

Remember it is such a people that has 
to be roused from its torpor of ages and 
all on a sudden compelled to run a race 
with some of the most virile and active 
races of the world ! 

I just now spoke of our preparedness or 
rather the reverse of it for the present 
industrial competition. One of the main 
factors in the solution of the problem is our 
progress in education. Where does India 
stand in comparison with the advanced 
and progressive nations of the world ? 
Practically nowhere. Her illiteracy is 
simply phenomenal. The statistics given 
below will reveal her position in this res¬ 
pect 

Percentage of literates— 5*8 per cent. 

Percentage of pupils 

under instruction— 3T ,, 

In Japan in 1915 the percentage of boys 
of school age attending school was 9S.8o 
that of girls of school age attending school 
was 97.67. 

The following Statistics will help to 
throw some light on the place which 
INDIA occupies in the scale of nations, 

W ORLD-STATXSTICS. 

Percentage of population over 12 years 
of age unable to read and write. 


— - — - 

Country. 

1840 

1870 

1900 

Germany 

18 

4 

1 

Norway 


3 

1 

Sweden 

20 

3 

1 

Switzerland 

20 

5 

1 

New Zealand 


• 7 

4 

France 

53 

15 

5 

United Kingdom 

41 

10 

6 

Australia 



9 

Holland 

30 

14 

10 

United States 

20 

13 

10 

Belgium 

55 

20 

12 

Austria 

79 

45 

31 

Italy 

84 

53 

44 

Spain 


68 


Russia in Europe 
/ /\ * • —- 

98 

85 

78 


(Quoted in Encyclopedia of Social Re¬ 
form, mainlyv from Parson’s “Civiliza¬ 
tion Tables”). 

The following figures relate to Asia and 
Oceania . 

* Bengalee Brain and Its Misuse- 
2 


Population over ten years. 

Ceylon (All races) 78,3 All ages 1901 
Ceylon (European 

races) 11.9 „ 1901 

Ceylon (other than 

European) 78.4 ,, 190] 

India 92.5 Population 

over ten years 1901 
Philippine Islands 55.5 ,, 1903 

Russia in Asia 87.3 ,, 1897 

Hawaii 36.3 Population 

over six years 1896 
American Negroes 30.5 Population 

over ten years 1910 

(Quoted from American Cyclopaedia of 
Education ). 

The illiteracy of the population of India 
is highest in the civilized world. 

Let us now see where we stand as 
regards the university and higher scientific 
technical education. 

Total number of pupils undergoing 
University education—60,000. 


Expenditure in Art Coixec.es 1916-17 

Percentage of 
Govt. Grant 

Total expe nditure Govt Grant to total 

expense. 

Rs. 71,03,748 27,18.764 38 per cent. 


Expenditpre—Universities—1916-17 


University Total income Govt. Grant 

Calcutta 18,87.433 3,88.385 

Bombay 3,96,205 55,000 

Madras 5.12 271 1,03,000 

Punjab 3,94,749 87,850 

Allahabad 3 r 17,014 99,400 


Percentage of 
Govt. Grant 
to total 
expense. 

21 per cent. 


14 

20 

24 

32 


»» 

»> 

»» 

»» 


Technical Colleges 
Total Number of Pupils—1,319* 

Total expenditure Rs. 8,26,731. 

It should be understood here, that the 
“Technical Colleges” in our country sim¬ 
ply represent the colleges of mechanical 
and civil engineering, etc. 

Let us see what provisions and mighty 
efforts England, America, and Germany 
are making to improve the position of 
University and higher technical education. 
Prof. R. A. Gregory writes in a recent issue 
of Nature : 


The financial provision made by the State for 
university, medical, and higher technical education 
in the United Kingdom is about £500,000, annually. 
Of this amount England and Wales receive about 


• The tables are culled from the latest quin¬ 
quennial report on education by Mr Sharp. 
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£300,000, Scotland about £84,000, and Ireland 
about £100,000. The total annual income of all the 
universities and university colleges in the British 
Isles including the universities and colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is about £2,000,000 ; that of univer¬ 
sities and colleges in the United States is £20,000,000, 
and of Universities in Germany £l,800,000. Parti¬ 
culars of the incomes of institutions in the United 
States are given in tables S to l'\ 

8.—Income of universities, colleges and Technolo¬ 
gical Schools of the United States (101 'MOM) 


For tuition and other 
educational services 
From invested funds 
Donations and subscriptions 
Grants from State or City 
United States Government Grant 
Other sources 


Amount Percentage 
£ nl total 

1.500,000 2? 5 

3500,000 17 5 

2700,000 13*5 

0000,000 30 0 

1000,000 5.0 

23.00,000 11*5 


£20,000,000 1000 

The incomes of individual universities in the United 
States are very high in comparison with those of 
most of our universities. Seventeen universities have 
each an annual income equal to, or in excess of the 
total Parliamentary Grants to universities and 
colleges of England and Wales, and nine have incomes 
equal to, or in excess of, the total Parliamentary 
Grants to university and higher technical education 
in the whole United Kingdom. The incomes of these 
United States universities are shown in Table 0. 

9 —Annual incomes of seventeen universities in the 
United States 1913-1 i:— 


University 

Income 

Cornell University 

£1300000 

Columbia ,, 

1300000 

Harvard ,, 

SGOOOO 

Chicago „ 

6G0O00 

Minnesota ,, 

000000 

Wisconsin ,, 

000000 

Illinois ,, 

5G0000 

California ,, 

500000 

Yale ,, 

500000 

Michigan University 

£110000 

North Western University ... 

300000 

Wellesley College, Mass. 

300000 

Missouri University 

300000 

Washington University, Missouri 

300000 

Princeton University 

300000 

Ohio State ,, 

300000 

Pennsylvania ,, 

300000 


Five states of the U. S. A., four of them with 
populations of about two millions each, gave grants 
to universities in 1913-11 exceeding the total Parlia¬ 
mentary grants to universities and colleges of Eng¬ 
land and Wales. These are shown in Table 10. 

10.—State Grants to five universities in the 
United States :— 


State 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

California 

Michigan 


Population 

2000000 

5000000 

2300000 

2400000 

2S00000 


Grant 

£500000 

400000 

400000 

300000 

300000 


The benefactions to universities and colleges in the 
United States are similarly far in excess of those 
devoted to such institutions In the United Kingdom. 
The total amount of gifts and bequests to universities 
and colleges in the United States in the year 1913-14, 


excluding grants by the Federal Government, different 
States, and municipalities was more than £5000000. 

Of this amount nearly £4000000 was for endow¬ 
ment, giving in a single year, if invested at 5 per 
cent., an increased endowment income of £200000 or 
double the income derived from all the endowment 
funds of the whole of the modern universities and 
university colleges of England and Wales. The chief 
gilts in 1913-1 1- arc shown in Table 11. In addition 
lorty-five universities, colleges and technological 
schools each received gifts above £20,000. 

11—Private benefactions to universities of the 
United States, 1913-1 1 


University 


Beneiactions 


Cornell University . ... £800000 

Harvard „ ... 400000 

Chicago ,, ... 300000 

Yale „ • 200000 

Washington ,, ... 200000 

Columbia ,, ... 200000 


The gilts and bequests to universities and colleges 
in the United Kingdom in the year 1913-14 amounted 
to about £200000. 

The incomes of the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts in 1913-14, excluding the grants for 
experiment stations, amounted to £7000000, made 
up as shown in Table 12. 

12 —Incomes ol Agricultural and Technical Col¬ 
leges, TJ.S.A. 


Sources 

Amoun t 

Per cent. 

From States 

£3000000 

52 

Federal Government 

700000 

10 

Tuition lees and 



endowments 

2700000 

38 


£7000000 

100 


The total income of these technical colleges is thus 
nearly ten times that of the whole of the universities 
and colleges in England and Wales in receipt of 
Exchequer Grants, and GO per cent, is derived from 
State or Federal Grants in comparison with 40 per 
cent, from Parliament and local authorities combined 
in the case of universities and colleges of England. 
It may be added that the normals State expenditure 
per annum on higher agricultural education in 
England and Wales is about £20000 and £35000 for 
agricultural research, or not much more than a single 
State in America receives for similar purposes 

The incomes of'twenty-one German universities in 
1913-14, not including the technical high schools, 
amounted to neaily £1800000 ; and of this the State 
provided £1500000 or more than 80 per cent, of the 
to f al. The universities with incomes approaching 
£100000 or more are shown in Table 13. 

13 —Incomes of Eight German Universities. 


University 

Income 

State Grants 

Per cent. 

Berlin 

£240000 

£205000 

81 

Leipzig 

231000 

190000 

82 

Breslau 

112000 

82000 

73 

Halle 

111000 

74000 

67 

Bonn 

100000 

75000 

75 

Kiel 

99000 

G5000 

66 

Gottingen 

94000 

50000 

53 

Konigsberg 

92000 

72000 

80 

Some of the points brought out by the 
tables may be stated as follows 

foregoing 


(1) In proportion to population, the United States 
has more than twice as many students of university 
standard as are in England ; Scotland has more than 
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three times as many; and Germany nearly three times 
as many. 

(2) There arc only 5000 lull-time students nf 
science and technology in the United Kingdom in 
comparison with neatly 17000 in Germany and 
34000 in the United States. 

(3) The total income of universities in the United 
States amounts to about £20000000 and that of 
Germany to nearly £1800000. The total income of 
all the universities of the United Kingdom is about 
£2000000. 

(4) Eighty per eeut. of the total income of German 
universities is derived from State Grants, in compari¬ 
son with 31 per cent, contributed iu Parliament¬ 
ary Grants to the modern universities of England 
and Wales. 

(5) Thirty per cent, of the income of universities 
in the United States is derived fmm invested funds 
and donations, in comparison with 15 percent in 
tlic modern universities of England and 0 per cent, in 
t hose of Wales. 

(0) The tuition fees at universities of the United 
Kingdom form a much higher percentage of the total 
income than they do in the United States and 
Gcimanv. 

(7) Nine universities in the United States liu\c 
individual incomes exceeding the tot.)! amount 
LM'finlcd annually bv Parliament to universities and 
institutions of like standard in the United Kingdom. 

(8) Five States of the United States give grunts to 
their universities exceeding the amount of Pa ilia 
menturv grants to universities and colleges ot 
England and Wales. 

(b) Private benefactions to universities and 
( olleges in the United States amount to more than 
toOOOOOO annually ; in the United Kingdom they’ do 
not average one-twentieth that sum. 

(10) The colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts in the United States have a total income of 
-7000000, or ten times that of tlu* whole of the 
modern universities of England and Wales. 

(11) The University of Berlin receives annually 
from State funds a grant nearly equal to the total 
annual Parliamentary grants to the universities and 
colleges of England and Wales. 

It will be evident from these facts that in the 
domain of higher education the l nited Kingdom 
compares very unfavourably with the United States 
and Germany. No doubt one reason for this is that 
in America and Germany there has been a greater 
demand for highly trained men than in the British 
Isles, where posts for such men have been few, 
salaries low, and prospects poor. Conditions are, 
however, improving ; and the industrial research 
associations being formed in connection with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, as 
well as associations established on the lines suggested 
by the Whitley Report, need for their successful opera¬ 
tion the employment of men capable of undertaking 
research. The conditions of industrial development 
mid the competition of other countries make it essen¬ 
tial to secure an adequate supply of trained woikcrs 
of this type. 

. increased grants to uuiveisities and technical 
institutions are needed to enable the tuition fees to 
be reduced and to ensure that the stalls are paid 
salaries commensurate with the high qualifications 
jietnauded. The present aid given by Parliament is 
1,1 110 way adequate to modern nerds, and compares 
\ery unfavourably with what is available in the 
States and Germany. The grand total of all 
I anianienta ry grants to universities and technical 


colleges of university rank In the United Kingdom fs 
about £500,000, whereas the Federal and State grants 
in the United States amount to £7,000000., and in 
Germany to nearly £2.000000. The provision made 
by Parliament for higher education is thus obviously 
not that which should be expected of a state which 
intends to maintain its position among leading 
powers. 

Aii able writer has very aptly said that 
the world to-day is one vast market in 
which men of every colour, race and creed 
struggle fiercely for livelihood. In the keen 
competition India has to enter the lists 
armed with the primitive weapons-^ 
arrows, bows, swords and the buckler— 
against powerful nations equipped with the 
most up-to-date weapons, maxim guns* 

We must bestir ourselves. There is not 
a moment to lose. I hold no brief for the 
Government of India. Its parsimonious 
attitude towards the educational grant 
in the budget shows that it has but a poor 
conception of ibs duties and responsibilities 
towards the teeming lamished millions 
entrusted to its care. It will not, how¬ 
ever, mend matters if we rest contentedly 
indulging in mere wanton criticism of the 
Government policy. The heavy burden of 
El 15,000,()()() of war contribution thrown 
upon India will seriously cripple her 
energy tor years to come and the claims 
of increased giants for education will re* 
eeive but scant attention. New sources 
of income to meet the crying dematids of 
education will have to be tapped ; the rich 
endowments attached to the temples, as 
also the wa/v/’property, should be rendered 
available for this purpose. 1 believe incomes 
amounting to crorcs of rupees are locked up 
in this manner. They are simply frittered 
away and are wasted in absolutely unre¬ 
productive ways. The Religious Endow¬ 
ments Bills introduced by the late Ananda 
Charlu and Sir Rash Behan Ghosh met 
with no response from our leaders. On the 
contrary, the cry of "‘religion in danger” 
was raised by some of the reactionary 
journals. I can well understand the jealousy 
of allowing a foreign government—alien 
in race and creed—to interfere with such 
affairs. But surely it should not be diffi¬ 
cult so to arrange matters that only local 
committees thoroughly representative of 
the Hindu, Mahommedan, Jaina and other 
communities would have control over the 
management of the funds. Then again as 
in England and America there must be a 
continual flow of gifts and bequests. We 
require the whole-hearted co-operation of 
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the Government and the people. The more 
Tatas, Palits, and Ghoses we have among 
us, the better. But we must bear in mind 
that many a mickle makes a muckle. 


Every one of us can do something to pro¬ 
mote the cause of education ; and this 
something we must do to the utmost of 
our capacity. 


THE TEACHER 

He is called by the Unseen to shape the ages unborn. 

For even in the eyes of the starving waif dwelleth the light of the last victory. 

He will pray morning, noon and night, for he of all men shall trust in his guide. 

None knoweth the richness of the gifts he giveth, for they come from the Unfailing 

Fountain. 

None knoweth the wealth of his reward, tor it shall continue unto the End. 

He turneth aside them that would assail the innocent,and leadetli forth a faithful host. 
In the time of his great rest he shall chant the song of them that have never 

wrought destruction. 

E. E. Sfkigiit. 


NATIONALISM 4 


✓ i /COSMOPOLITANISM or liumanitari- 
atiisrn, ‘The Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World,’ is too in¬ 
effective an ideal at present... Its strength 
may be greater in the near future, but at 
present it is not a political force”—thus 
wrote Mr. C. Delisle Burns in his learned 
essay on Political Ideals in 1915. Those 
who would demur to this reason of 
what they have in tnind about the idea of 
universal brotherhood to be met with here 
and there in Indian religious literature, 
and also by the toleration of other faiths 
on Indian soil since ancient times, would do 
well to remember the practical exclusive¬ 
ness of the Hindu which went the length 
of prohibiting sea voyage for fear of cul¬ 
tural contamination and which, within 
historic times, did not open the ranks of 
even the despised Sudra to the foreign 
settlers whom he was too weak, for want 
of a cohesive principle, to eject. The Soci¬ 
alist movement with its communistic 
organisation and equal opportunities for 

# Nationalism : By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan & Co., London, 1918. Extia Crown Syo. 
pp. 135. As, 0cf. net 


all, has made some headway in Europe, 
but the ideal of Nationalism, the political 
movement for national autonomy which, 
in the words of Lord Morley, is perhaps 
the most marked of the agitations of the 
nineteenth century, still holds the field in 
Europe and elsewhere, though it is increas¬ 
ingly recognised that there is no panacea 
lur human needs, and other dreams will 
follow the realisation of even the most 
glorious that we could now conceive. 
Just as Individualism recognises that there 
is an invaluable and distinct core of per¬ 
sonality in each man which it is the pur¬ 
pose of civilisation to develop, so Nationa¬ 
lism recognises that there is some special 
quality in every group which it would be 
well for the sake of the whole of humanity 
to preserve, for the evidence of the past 
shows that wlieu a race is deprived of its 
own political life its work is less valuable, 
and that when a race wins political inde¬ 
pendence its art and science contribute to 
the general progress of civilisation. Those 
who live in continuous contact develop a 
special conception of what is admirable in 
character and valuable in life, and such 
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conceptions arc embodied iti institutions 
and supported by custom and expressed 
in literature and the other arts. By 
allowing each such group of people scope 
for developing its peculiar characteristics, 
humanity at large is benefited by the 
preservation of so many distinct types. 
This is the justification of the nationalist 
ideal, and India which pleads for the pre¬ 
servation of its cultural characteristics 
and for the right to make its own peculiar 
contribution to the progress of civilisa¬ 
tion, can least of all afford to scoff at the 
principle underlying this ideal, and it is 
not on Nationalism, as thus understood, 
that Sir Rabindranath hurls his ana¬ 
themas, but on something very different, 
though masquerading under the same 
name. 

The Nationalism on which the great 
Bengali sage pours the molten lava of his 
scorn is the spurious variety of it which 
is indistinguishable from Jingoistic Impe¬ 
rialism, of which the egregious insolence of 
Kipling is the most outrageous manifesta¬ 
tion in literature. It is not the national¬ 
ism which is the ideal of oppressed and 
divided nations, the nationalism of which 
Mazzini was the apostle, of whom Motley 
says that “no other man of his century 
ever united intense political activity with 
such affluence of moral thought and social 
feeling.” It is the nationalism of the 
strong races, in whom group morality, 
provided the glorification of the nation be 
the object, sanctions the perpetration of 
deeds which would shock the individual 
conscience. To those who have read the 
collection of essays published under the 
names of Bliaratvarshn and Atniasluikti , 
the thoughts and opinions expressed in the 
present volume will not appear new, and 
if one re-reads them now, in the light of the 
Great European War which is just over, 
he will be astonished at the prophetic 
vision of the poet, who almost foresaw the 
conflagration. This rare gift, that of 
making a true forecast of the future, is the 
outcome of a correct appreciation of the 
main currents of European politics and 
social evolution, and of the moral canker 
at the root of western civilisation, and it is 
this canker which Sir Rabindranath sums 
up under the name of Nationalism and 
exposes with all the wealth of imagery, 
brilliance of suggestion, and vigour of de¬ 
nunciation at his command. 

This ‘organised gregariousness of glut¬ 


tony, commercial and political/ which 
passes by the name of Nationalism, is 
‘a cruel epidemic of evil that is sweeping 
over the human world of the present age, 
and eating into its moral vitality’ ; ‘there 
are few crimes which it is unable to 
perpetrate’ ; it is ‘the apotheosis of selfish¬ 
ness,’ ‘The Nation has thriven long upon 
mutilated humanity.’ ‘The cult of the 
selfworship of the Nation has grown in 
ascendancy’ ; ‘the individual worships with 
all sacrifices a God which is morally much 
inferior to himself.’ Under the influence of 
its fumes the whole people can carry out 
its systematic programme of the most 
virulent selfseeking without being in the 
least aware of its moral perversion/ ‘The 
Nation of the West forges its iron chains of 
organisation which are the most relentless 
and unbreakable that have ever been 
manufactured in the whole history of man/ 
‘The unspeakable filth which has been 
accumulating for ages in the bottom of 
nationalism’ has been lighted up in all its 
lurid horror bv vivid flashes ot terrific 
explosion, where the author, burning with 
indignation and his whole moral nature 
and outraged human 5 ty rising in revolt 
against its insolent pretensions, bursts 
forth in passages like tlic following: — 

“ l he vital ambitum of the present civilisation of 
Bur ope is to haw the exclusive possession of the 
Devil. AH liet ui filaments and diplomacy are directed 
upon this one object. But these costly rituals for 
invocation of the evil spirit lead through a path of 
prosperity to the brink of cataclysm, l he furies of 
terror, which the Wed has let loose upon God's 
world, come back to threaten herself and goad her 
into preparations of more and more Irightfulncss ; 
This gives her no rest, and makes her forget all else 
but the perils that she causes to others and incurs 
herself. To the worship of this de\ll of politics she 
sacrifices other couuUiea as victims. She lecds upon 
their dead flesh and grows lat upon it, so long as the 
catcas-M.s remain fresh,—but they are sure to rot at 
last, and the dead will take their revenge, by spread¬ 
ing pollution far and wide and poisoning the vitality 
of the feeder. Japan had ail her wealth ot humanity, 
her harmony ot heroism and beauty, her depth of 
self-control and richness ot self-expression ; yet the 
Western nations felt no respect tor her till she proved 
that the blood-hounds of Satan are not only bred in 
tlie keuncls of Europe bul can also be domesticated 
m J.ipau and fed with man's miseries. They admit 
I up a’.*3 equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan also possesses the key to open 
the floodgate of hell-fire upon the fair earth whenever 
she c muses, and cau dance, iu their own measure, 
the devil dance of pillage, murder and ravishment of 
innocent women, while the world goes to ruiu. We 
know that, iu the early stage of mail's moral itnma* 
turby, he only feels reverence for the God whose 
malevolence he dreads, but is this the ideal of man 
we cau look up to with pride ? Aftet ceuturies of 
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civilisation nations fearing each other like the prow¬ 
ling wild beasts of the night-time ; shutting their 
doors of hospitality ; combining only for purpose of 
aggression or defence ; hiding in their holes tlicir trade 
secrets, state secrets, secrct9 of their armaments ; 
making peace-offerings to each othci’s barking dogs 
with the meat that does not belong to them ; holding 
down fallen races which stiugglc to stand upon tlicir 
feet ; with their right hands dispensing religion to 
weaker peoples, while robbing them with their left,— 
i 9 there anything in this to make us envious ? Are 
we to bend our knees to the spirit of this nationalism, 
which is sowing broadcast over all the world seeds of 
fear, greed, suspicion, unashamed lies of its diplo¬ 
macy. and unctuous lies of its profession of peace 
and goodwill and universal brotherhood of man ?” 

Again : 

“The political ci\ilisation which lias sprung up 
from the soil <>t Burope and is overrunning the whole 
world, like some ptoldie weed, is based upon exclu¬ 
siveness. It is always watchful to keep the aliens 
at bay or to exterminate them. It is carnivorous 
and cannibalistic in its tendencies, it feeds upon the 
resources of other peoples and tries to swallow their 
whole future. It is always afraid of other races 
achieving eminence, naming it as a peril, atul tries to 
thwart all symptoms of gicatncss outside its own 
boundaries, forcing down races of men who aie 
weaker, to be eternally fixed in their weakness. 
Before this political ci\ilisation came to its power 
and opened its hungry jaws wide enough to gulp 
down great continents of the earth, we lmd urns, 
pillages, changes of monarchy and consequent miser¬ 
ies, but never such a sight of fearful and hopeless 
Voracity, such wholesale feeding of nation upon 
nation, such huge machines for turning great por¬ 
tions of the earth into mincemeat, never such terrible 
jealousies with all tlicir ugly teeth and claws ready 
for tearing open each other’s vitals. This political 
civilisation is scientific, not human. It is powerful 
because it concentrates all its forces upon one pur¬ 
pose, like a millionaiie acquiring money at the cost 
of his soul. It betrays its trust, it weaves its meshes 
of lies without shame, it enshrines gigantic idols of 
greed in its temples taking gicat piido in the costly 
ceremonials of its worship, calling this patriotism. 
And it can be safely prophesied that tins cannot go 
on, for there is a moral law in this world which has 
its application both to iudixlduals audio organised 

bodies of men.This public sapping of ethical ideals 

slowly reacts upon each member of society, gradual¬ 
ly breeding weakness, where it is not seen, and caus¬ 
ing that cynical distrust of all things sacred in human 
nature which is the true symptom of senility.” 

Addressing Japan, lie utters tlie follow¬ 
ing grave warning : 

Where the spirit of western nationalism prevails, 
the whole people is being taught fiom boyhood to 
foster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds of means— 
by the manufacture of half truths and untruths in 
history, by persistent misrepresentation of other 
races and the cultuie of unfavourable sentiments 
towards them, by- setting up memorials of events 
very often false, which for the sake of humanity 
should be speedily forgotten, thus ’'continually brew¬ 
ing evil menace towards ncighbouis and nations 
other than their own. This is poisoning the vciy 
fountainhead of humanity. It is di-eicditiug the 
ideals, which were born of tbe lives of men who were 
our greatest and best. It Is holding up gigantic sel¬ 


fishness as the one universal religion for all nations 
of the world. We can take anything else from the 
hands of science, but not this elixir of moral death. 
Never think for a moment that the hurts you inflict 
upon other races will not infect you, or that the 
enmities you sow around your homes will be a wall 
of protection to you for all time to come. To Imbue 
the minds of a whole people with an abnormal vanity 
of its own superiority, to teach it to take pride in its 
moral callousness and ill begotten wealth, to perpe¬ 
tuate humiliation of defeated nations by exhibiting 
trophies won from war, and using these in schools in 
order to breed in children’s minds contempt for 
others, is imitating the West where she has a fester¬ 
ing sore, whose swelling is a swelling of disease eat¬ 
ing into its vitality. 

India is being governed by this abstract 
being, the nation : 

“But we, who are governed, arc not a mere 
abstraction. We, on our side, arc individuals with 
living sensibilities. What comes to us in the shape 
of a mcie bloodless policy may pierce into the very 
core ot our heart, may threaten the whole future of 
our people with a perpetual helplessness of emascula¬ 
tion, and >et may never touch the chord of humanity 

on the other side. In this reign of the nation, the 

governed aie pursued by suspicions ; and these are 
the suspicions of a tremendous mass of organised 
brain and muscle. Punishments are meted out, which 
leave a trail of misenes across a large bleeding tract 
of the human heart ; but these punishments are dealt 
by a mcic abstract force, in which tlic whole popula¬ 
tion ot a distant country has lost its human persona¬ 
lity.The benefit of the Western civilisation is doled 

out to us in a miserly measure by the Nation, which 
tries to regulate the degree of nutrition as near the 
zero point of vitality as possible. The portion of 
education allotted to us is so raggedly Insufficient 
that it ought to outrage the sense of decency of a 

Western humanity. While depriving us of our 

opportunities and ieducing our education to the 
minimum required for conducting a foreign govern¬ 
ment, this Nation pacifies its conscience by calling us 
names, by sedulously giving currency to the arrogant 
cy nieism that 

The Hast is east and the West is west. 

And never the twain shall meet. ” 

Tlie Spirit of the West is in conflict with 
the Nation of the West, and “wherever in 
Asia the people have received the true 
lessson of the West it is in spite of the 
western Nation.” 

But in the European War “the death- 
throes of the Nation have commenced. 
Suddenly, all its mechanism going mad, 
it has begun the dance of the Furies, 
shattering its own limbs, scattering them 
into the dust. It is the fifth act of the 

tragedy of the unreal.The veil has been 

raised, and in this frightful war the West 
lias stood face to face with her own 
creation, to which she has offered her soul. 
She must know what it truly is. She had 
never let herself suspect what slow decay 
and decomposition were slowly going on 
in her moral nature. 99 / 
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As for us, ‘we of no nations of the 
world, whose heads have been bowed to 
the dust/ we ‘never could blindly believe 
in the salvation which machinery offered 
to man, but we held fast to our trust in 
God and the truth of the human soul/ 
•The civilisation, whose basis is society 
and the spiritual ideal of man, is still a 
living thing in China and in India.’ T 
believe that it does India no good to com¬ 
pete with Western civilisation in its own 
field. But we shall be more than compen¬ 
sated if, in spite of the insults heaped upon 
us, we follow our own destiny.’ ‘Man in 
liis fulness is not powerful, but perfect.’ 
‘By knowing the laws of the material 
universe you do not change your deeper 
humanity.* ‘A mere knowledge of things 
can be had in a short enough time, but 
their spirit can only be acquired by cen¬ 
turies of training and self-control.’ “What 
is merely modern—as science and methods 
of organisation—can be transplanted ; but 
what is vitally human has fibres so dedi¬ 
cate, and roots so numerous and far- 
reaching, that it dies when moved from its 
soil.” 

“.there are grave questions that the Western 

civilisation ha9 presented before the world but not 
completely answered. The conflict between the indi¬ 
vidual and the state, labour and capital, the man and 
the woman ; the conflict between the greed of mate¬ 
rial gain and the spiritual life of man, the organised 
selfishness of nations and the higher ideals of huma¬ 
nity ; the conflict between all the ugly complexities in¬ 
separable from giaut organisations *of commerce and 
state and the natural instincts of man crying for sim¬ 
plicity and beauty and fulness of leisure,—all these 
have to be brought to a harmony in a manner not 
yet dreamt of.” 

If the book under review had nothing 
but evil to say of western civilisation, how¬ 
ever wise or true might be his denuncia¬ 
tions, the author might well have been 
charged with an inadequate appreciation 
of the vasteness and complexity of his 
theme, though he might perhaps have 
thereby pleased the orthodox or extreme 
section of his educated countrymen the 
most. But Sir Rabindranath is too great 
a man not to feel drawn to greatness 
wherever it may be found irrespective of 
race or clime, and so he can say : 

“I must not hesitate to acknowledge where 
Europe is great, for great she is without doubt. We 
cannot help loving her with all our heart, and paying 
her the best homage of our admiration—the Europe 
who, in her literature and art, pours out an inexhaus¬ 
tible cascade of beauty and truth fertilising all 
countries and all time ; the Europe who, with a mind 
which is titanic in its untiring power, is sweeping the 


height and the depth of the universe, winning her 
homage of knowledge lrom the infinitely great and 
the infinitely small, applying all the resources of her 
great intellect and heart in healing the sick and 
alleviating those miseries of man which up till now 
we were coi touted to accept in a spirit of hopeless 
resignation ; the Europe who is making the earth 
yield more fruit than seemed possible, coaxing and 
compelling the great forces of nature into man’s 
service. Such true greatness must have its motive 
power in spiritual strength. For only the spiril-of- 
man can defy all limitations, have faith in its ultimate 
success, throw its searchlight beyond the immediate 
and the apparent, gladly suiter martyrdom for ends 
which cannot be achieved in its lile time and accept 
failure without acknowledging defeat. In the heart 
of Europe runs the purest stream of human love, of 
love ot justice, of spmt of self-sacrifice for higher 
ideals. The Christian culture of centuries has sunk 
deep in her life’s core.” 

Again, 

“The West could never have risen to the eminence 
she has reached If her strength were merely the 
strength of the brute or of the machine. The divine 
in her heart is stifteiing from the injuries inflicted by 
her hands upon the world--and from this pain of her 
higher nature flows the secret balm which will bring 
healing to those injuries. The East has instinc¬ 

tively felt, even through her aversion, that she has 
a great deal to learn from Europe, not merely about 
the materials of power, but about its inner source, 
which is of mind and of the moral nature of man. 
Europe has been teaching us the higher obligations 
of public good above those of the family and the elan, 
and the sacredness of law, which makes society in¬ 
dependent of individual caprice, secures for it con¬ 
tinuity of progress, and guarantees justice to all men 
of all positions in life. Above all things Europe has 
held high before our minds the banner of liberty, 
through centimes of martyrdom and achievement,— 
liberty of conscience, liberty of thought and action, 
liberty in the ideals of art and literature.” 

Therefore, though ‘the East has her 
contribution to make to the history of 
civilisation,’ though ‘India is no beggar of 
the West,’ “the West is necessary to the 
East. We are complementary to each 
other because of our different outlooks 
upon life which hav$ given us diflerent 
aspects of the truth. Therefore if it be true 
that the spirit of the West has come upon 
our fields in the guise of a storm it is never¬ 
theless scattering living seeds that are 
immortal. And when in India we become 
able to assimilate in our life what is per¬ 
manent in Western civilisation wc shall be 
in the position to bring about a reconcilia¬ 
tion of these two great worlds. Then will 
come to an end the onesided dominance 
which is galling.” 

To bring about this reconciliation, “The 
thing we in India have got to think of is 
this—to remove those social customs and 
ideals which have generated a want of self- 
respect and a complete dependence on 
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those above us,— a state of aflairs which 
has been brought about entirely by the 
domination in India of the caste system, 
and the blind and lazy habit of relying 
upon the authority of traditions that are 
incongruous anachronisms in the present 

age. Life departed from her social 

system and in its place she is worshipping 
with all ceremony the magnificent cage of 
countless compartments that she lias 
manufactured.” We must remember that 
‘political freedom does not give us freedom 
when our mind is not freed 

“The general opinion of the majority of the present 
day nationalists iw India is that we have come to a 
final completeness in our social and spiritual ideals, 
the task of the constructive work of society having 
been done several thousand years before we were 
born, and that now we are free to employ all our 
activities in the political direction. We never dream 
of blaming our social inadequacy ns the origin of our 
present helplessness, for we have accepted as the 
creed of our nationalism that this social system has 
been perfected for all time to come by our ancestors 
who had the superhuman vision of all eternity and 
supernatural power for making infinite provision for 
future ages. Therefoie, for all our miseries and short¬ 
comings, we hold responsibe the historical sut prises 
that burst upon us from outside. This is the reason 
why we think that our one task is to build a 
political miracle of freedom upon the quicksand of 
social slavery...... We must remember whatever 

weakness we dietish in our society will become the 
source of danger in politics. The same inertia which 
leads us to our idolatry of dead forms iu social insti¬ 
tutions will create in oui polities prison houses with 
Immoveable walls. The narrowness of sympathy 
which makes it possible for U9 to impose upon a con¬ 
siderable portion of humanity the galling yoke of 
inferiority will assert itself in our politics m mating 
the tyranny of injustice. When our nationalists talk 
about ideals, they forget that the basis of nationalism 
is wanting. The very people who are upholding these 
ideals are themselves the most conservative in their 

social practice. And when we talk of Western 

Nationality we lorget that the nations there do not 
have that physical repulsion, oue for the other, that 
we have between different castes. Have we an 
instance in the whole worfH where a people who are 
not allowed to mingle their blood, shed their blood 


for one another except by coercion or for mercenary 
purposes ? And can we ever hope that these moral 
barriers against our racial amalgamation will not 
stand in the way of our political unity ? Then again 
we must give full recognition to this fact that our 
social restrictions are still tyrannical, so much so as 

to make men cowards. The social habit of mind 

which impels U9 to make the life of otir fellow beings 
a burden to them when they differ from us even in 
such a thing as their choice of food, is sure to persist 
in our political organisation and result in creating 
cngii es of coercion to crush evtry rational difference 
which is the sign of life. And tyranny will only add 
to the inevitable lies and hypocrisy in our political 

life.the educated community of India lias become 

insensible to her social needs. They are taking the 
very immobility of our social structures a9 the sign of 
their perfection,—and because the healthy feeling of 
pain is dead in the limbs of our social organism they 
delude themselves into thinking that it needs no 
ministration. Therefore they think that all their 
energies need their only scope in the political field.” 

But the pity of it all is that while the 
average Hindu reader will gloat over those 
passages in the book where western 
nationalism is denounced and Eastern 
spirituality extolled, and will just tolerate 
those other passages where the greatness 
of European civilisation is pointed out, 
judging from the reception which the 
author’s essay ‘As the Master Wills’* met 
with among his countrymen, the same 
reader will take little lieed of the above 
pregnant passages which, more than any 
denunciation of European civilisation, we 
should, in our own interest, lay to heart ; 
and words of the truest patriotism will 
pass for mere social heresies, and we shall 
continue to be proud of all that we. should 
be ashamed, and India will probably re¬ 
main where she was in the matter of social 
emancipation. 

* A translation of this essay is to be found in 
“Towards Home Rule” part III, under tbe heading, 
“The Right to be One’s Own Master.” 

A Patriotic Hindu. 


THE FLOWER 

Beyond the noise of the town, beyond the dust of the village road, we found 

ourselves in a pasture of Sun-reaching grasses. 

Suddenly there shone between us a flower of such transcendent morning loveliness 

that we forgot all else. 

Which of us saw it first I know not, nor whether thou didst know the tremor of 
my heart ere that new-born light in thine eyes flashed into mine. 

But mutely we clasped hands, and bowed as to an altar. 

Long agts seem the short months since we parted for ever, thou and I, 
yet very happy is my heart that we left that beautiful flower 
blossoming in its loveliness beyond the sight of the eyes, beyond the orbit of time. 

E. E. Speight. 
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A GREAT HiNDII HISTORIAN IN PERSIAN 


I. Family history, 

T UB complete official history of the reign 
of the Bmperor Aurangzib ( 1657- 
1707 A. D. ) was written from State 
papers and personal recollections by 
Muhammad Saqi Mustaid Ivhan only three 
years after that Emperor’s death. It is 
invaluable for dates, names of persons 
and places, the proper sequence of events, 
and official changes and administrative 
regulations. But it is a small volume, 
devoting only ten pages to the affairs of 
one year of the reign of a sovereign who 
was one of the most active and ambitious 
rulers of the world and effected such 
momentous changes in Northern India and 
Southern India alike. A chapter of this 
work is therefore usually a dry list of 
official appointments and changes (exactly 
like the Government Gazettes of the 
present day) and a bare summary of events 
following one another in rapid succession. 
It tells us nothing about the real circum¬ 
stances under which the events took place, 
their true causes and effects, the condition 
of the people and the state of the country. 

For these latter points the most valu¬ 
able contemporary history of Aurangzib is 
the Nuskha-i-Dil kasha written by a Hindu 
named Bhimscn, who was a hereditary 
civil officer of the Mughal Government, 
passed his life in the Mughal cities and 
camps of the Deccan, and visited most 
places of India from Cape Comorin to 
Delhi. This work contains very impor¬ 
tant, and often unique information about 
many historical personages and events of 
the time and topographical details. The 
British Museum, London, has a complete 
manuscript of the Dilkaslia , hastily but 
correctly written (Or. 23. ). The copy 
belonging to the India Office Library, 
London, is less correct and covers only the 
first half of the book, ending abruptly 
with the capture of Golkonda in 1687. 
(No. 94, Kthe’s Catalogue 445. ). The 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has another 
and a complete copy. (Suppl. 259, 
Blochet’s Catalogue 602.) No other 
AfS. of it is known to exist. An abridged 


and incorrect English translation of a 
part of it was published under the title of 
Journal of a Boonrlclah Officer , in Jonathan 
Scott’s History of the Deccan . (Shrews¬ 
bury, 1791. ) 

Bhimsen’s father, Raghunandandas 
was one of the six sons of Jivmal, a 
Kayastha of the Saksena section, the 
other five being Bhagwandas, Shyamdas, 
Gokuldas, Haridas and Dharamdas. Of 
these Bhagwandas rose to the highest 
position then open to a Hindu. He was 
appointed Dhvnn (Chancellor) of Mughal 
Deccan with the title of Dianat Ray 
( = Baron Honesty) in 1657 and accom¬ 
panied Aurangzib from the Deccan during 
his march northwards to contest the 
throne of Delhi, and lived at that capital 
with the court till his death in 1664. lie 
had every expectation of being appointed 
chief Diwan of the Empire, but when 
Aurangzib confined his old father in Agra 
Fort (June 1658 ), Ray-i-rayan Ragliu- 
natli RaiKhatri, the Assistant Diwan, who 
had been doing all the duties of the Im¬ 
perial Diwan, deserted to the prince, and 
his timely treachery was rewarded by his 
being given the post of the chief Diwan of 
the Empire, though without the title. 
Thus Dianat Ray lost his highest hope. 

Raghunandan was musharraf of the 
Imperial artillery of the Deccan, a post 
which he resigned about 1670, in order to 
pass his old age in religious meditation, 
dying at Aurangabad in 1674. 

Genealogy o{ the family 
Jiv Mai 


Bliagwan- Shyam- Gokul- Kagbu- Hari- Dharam* 
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uat Kay J j 
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I Makarand f I | 

) Rai j | || 

Dayaldas I Shambhu- IJmichand Himat son 
(d. of I nath or Braj- Rai 
drink) Dip Rai bhuskan 


Jivan Rai Son d. in Ganesh 

infancy Rai 
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II. Early lifk. 

Bhimsen was born at Burhanpur on the 
Tapti ( the capital of Kliandesh ) in 
Samvat 1705 ( 1649 A. D. ), and at the 
age of eight he left this place to join his 
father at Aurangabad. That was an 
eventful year (1657 ). The crown of 
Delhi was changing hands and the boy 
retained a vivid recollection of the 
“rumours of war” in Northern India that 
agitated the citizens of Aurangabad. At 
the age often he paid a visit to the Nasik 
caves and Trimbak fort in his father’s 
company. The death of Dianat Ray at 
Delhi ( 1664 ) dashed down to the ground 
all the hopes of high promotion cherished 
by his family. His eldest son Jogram was 
appointed by the Emperor musharraf 
of the Elephants,—no very high post ; but 
died in a few years. Then Sukhra j, the 
younger son of Dianat Ray, was appointed 
musharraf of the Imperial Drink and Betel 
leaf Departments. 

At Aurangabad Bhimsen received his 
education in Persian from his ninth to his 
fifteenth year, under the care of his father. 
Then, for seven years he acted as his 
father’s deputy. Raghunandan was grow¬ 
ing old and weak, and felt himself unable 
to attend his office and do his duties as 
musharraf of Artillery. Fearing that the 
Emperor would be angry if he heard that 
Raghunandan was staying at home, while 
his office work was being actually done by 
a youth of 21, he resigned (1670). 

Young Bhimsen had now to look out 
for some emplovment and turned to many 
patrons of his family, but in vain. At last 
lie secured the post of musharraf of muster 
and branding of horses in the division 
of Daud Khan Quraishi, immediately under 
Mir Abdul Mabud, the Paymaster (bakhshi) 
of that general. He had to pav a large 
bribe to get the post and had also 
to run into debt to engage and equip 
followers in a manner worthy of his 
post and mansab. He started for Daud 
Khan’s camp at Jutinar, but met him 
on the way and returned with him to 
Aurangabad to the court of Prince Muaz- 
zam, the Viceroy of the Deccan. But now 
a bitter quarrel broke out between the 
Prince and his general Dilir Khan, the 
latter being supported by Daud Khan. 
Thus the projected expedition under Daud 
Khan was abandoned, and Bhimsen’snew 
post was abolished. But Maharajah Jas- 
want Singh very kindly took him into his 


service, and they set off together north¬ 
wards to the Tapti in pursuit of Dilir 
Khan. Bhimsen took this opportunity of 
revisiting his birthplace Burhanpur, and 
then returned to Aurangabad, Sept. 1670. 

III. Official employment. 

A few days afterwards, Daud Khan was 
detached by the Prince to intercept Shivaji 
on his return from the second loot of 
Surat. Bhimsen accompanied this army 
as clerk (peshrfast) to the Bakhshi in addi¬ 
tion to his former post, and was present 
at the battle of Vani-Dandori in which the 
Muglials were defeated by Shivaji with 
heavy slaughter. Then he went with Daud 
Khan’s force to Nasik and Alimadnagar. 

After some time the Khan marched to 
Ankai Tankai (near the Manmad junction) 
to check the Marathas who were active 
near the forts of the Ckandor range, such 
as Dhodap. Thence he hastened into Bag- 
lana to raise the siege of Salhir. During 
this march our author was separated from 
the army and in great danger of being cut 
off; but he was saved by Nur Khan, a 
Muhammadan mercenary of the Maratha 
army, who had formerly been befriended 
by his father at Aurangabad. Daud Khan 
arrived too late to save Salhir from being 
captured by Shivaji, but continued fighting 
near the C hand or range for some time and 
took the fort of Ahivant. 

A letter now arrived from the Emperor 
accepting the Prince’s recommendation 
that Bhimsen should be appointed mushar¬ 
raf of muster and branding. Jaswant had 
induced the Prince to make this proposal. 
But through the machinations of the 
Hindu favourites of Mahabat Khan, the 
new commander-in-chief of the Deccan, the 
post was conferred on a son of Brindaban 
(the son of Dara’s diwan). The cup was 
thus snatched away from the lips of Bhiin- 
sen and he had to pass a long time in 
unemployment and distress, but his high- 
placed friends helped him with money. 

After a time Bahadur Khan, the new 
Viceroy of the Deccan, (1672) gave that 
post to Bhimsen and he held it for many 
years afterwards. 

In the course of the pursuit of the 
Marathas who had raided Ramgir (110 
miles north-east of Haidarabad) in Nov. 
1672, Bhimsen had a marvellous adven¬ 
ture with a darvish which reads like a 
romance. For the next two years he made 
much money and lived in great happiness 
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and comfort ; ‘‘even great nobles could not 
live in that style” as he brags ! But a 
succession of bereavements overtook him 
soon afterwards: he lost his uncle Gokul- 
das (a few years earlier), his brother Sital- 
das, and his father Ragliunandan, then 
Bar Rai and Har Rai’s father Shyamdas. 

For a long time Bhimsen had been 
childless. So, he adopted as his own, a 
son of his younger brother Sitaldas, who 
was born in 1671 and named Umichand by 
the astrologers and Brajabhuslian by our 
author. In 167S this little child was 
married. 

In 1686 Bhimsen, tired of work, left his 
office duties in the Imperial army to be 
discharged by his agents (gumashias) and 
went to live with his family at Naldurg, a 
fo« t 25 miles north-east of Sholapur. Here 
in 1688 a son was born to him and named 
Shambhunath ; but Brajabhuslian, whom 
lie had adopted as his son, continued to be 
cherished as a member of his family, like 
his eldest son. 

IV. Serves Dalpat Rao Bundela. 

Soon afterwards, Bhimsen left Naldurg 
and joined the Mughal army at Sholapur. 
At this place he was taken into the service 
ot Dalpat Rao, the Bundela chieftain 
of Datia and an important general in 
Aurangzib’s army, as his private secretary 
aud “man of business”. Lands yielding 
Rs. 12,000 a year were given to him as his 
salary, evidently in Bundelkhand. [Bhim¬ 
sen does not seem to have resigned his post 
in the Imperial army.J The connection 
thus begun continued till Dalpat’s death 
eighteen years later. 

In the company of Dalpat Rao, who 
was lieutenant to Aurangzib’s foremost 
general Zulliqar Khan Bahadur Nusrat 
Jang (the son of Asad Khan), our author 
marched through jungles to Jinji (in the 
South Arcot District) in 1691. The siege of 
this fort by the Mughal army was soon 
abandoned (for a time), and Dalpat with 
Bhimsen went to Wandiwash and then 
to Madras for treatment under the cele¬ 
brated European doctors of the place. The 
Rao was not cured and* returned after 
losing much money. The Italian traveller 
Xiccolas Manucci, who had set up as a 
doctor without any medical knowledge, 
says that Dalpat’s agent was deceived by 
a selfish middleman and did not consult 
him but went to some other quack, and 
hence his failure ! (Storm do Mogor, ii. 
298, 435). 


The business of Dalpat Kao brought 
Bhimsen from Madras to the Imperial 
camp at Brahmapuri on the Bhima river, 
18 miles south-east of Pandharpur. After 
finishing it, he returned quickly to Jinji, 
only to come to Naldurg again for the 
marriage of his son Shambhunath (celebrat¬ 
ed at Haidarabad.) Soon after going 
back to Jinji he retraced his steps and 
travelled to Agra on a mission of Dalpat 
Rao, and on his return he stopped at 
Naldurg. To this district Dalpat Rao 
came after the fall of Jinji in 1698, and 
our author joined him. During the journeys 
of these eight years, Bhimsen visited most 
of the famous temples and cities of the 
Madras Presidency and Northern India, 
and he has left short but extremely 
valuable descriptions of them as they 
were two bundled and thirty years ago. 

About the middle of 1698, a Mughal 
army was sent to besiege Panha la, a fort 
10 miles north of Kolhapur. During the 
enforced idleness of the siege, Bhimsen 
began to write his History in his tent at 
the foot of Panhala. But the long wars of 
Auraug/ib had made the Deccan desolate, 
famine and disorder raged everywhere ; 
the government seemed to have collapsed. 
It was not safe to live amidst such 
anarchy. Bhimsen, therefore, sent his 
whole family from Naldurg, at first to 
Aurangabad and then to Dalpat Kao’s 
capital Datia (1706). 

V. Last Years. 

Next year Aurangzib died; his third 
son Azam crowned himself in the Deccan 
and set out with his army to seize Delhi 
and Agra. But at Jajau, 20 miles south 
of Agra, he was defeated and slain by his 
elder brother Bahadur Shah I. (8 June 
1707.) On that fatal field, a cannon ball 
passed through the body of Dalpat Rao 
killing him and wounding in the arm 
Bhimsen, who was sitting on the same 
elephant behind the Rao. Our author, 
though wounded, burnt his master’s body 
at Dliamsi, 10 miles south of Agra, and 
then retired to Datia with all his hopes 
crushed. To make matters worse, a war 
broke out between the two sons of Dalpat 
for the gadi. Bhimsen in disgust left Datia 
with his family and came to Gwalior. As 
the right-hand man of Dalpat, who was 
a most influential partisan of Azam Shah, 
Bhimsen had been cieated by that prince 
a commander ol five hundred, and lie 
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would have risen still higher if his patron 
had triumphed at Jajau. 

But now he was thrown out of employ¬ 
ment and put to great distress for his 
daily bread. After trying in vain for a 
post under Bahadur Shah I., he succeeded 
in getting his sons Brajabhushan and 
Shambunath enrolled (as petty clerks) in 
the service of Prince Khujista Akhtar 
Jahan Shah, through the kind help of 
Ray-i-rayan Gujar Mai, and returned home 
to lead a life of religious meditation. We 
know nothing of his death, nor of the 
after history of his family. But the 
genealogical tree given above may he 
a means of tracing his living descendants, 
if our readers at Datia, Gwalior, Burhan- 
pur and Aurangabad make inquiries and 
write to us. 

VI. As A WR1TICR. 

The value of Bhimsen’s History lies in 
his extensive and accurate personal obser¬ 
vation and his position. As a clerk in 
the Mughal army of the Deccan and the 
friend of many generals and other high 
officers, he secured correct official informa¬ 
tion and learnt many a State secret, 
while his situation at a distance from 
the throne and the fact of his History not 
having been written for the Emperor’s 
eyes placed him above the temptation to 
omit^ or disguise facts discreditable to 
the Government <>r write a fulsome eulogy 
on the Emperor and his courtiers. lie is 
thus free from the worst delects of the 
official histories of the Mughal emperors. 
Bhimsen knew the truth and could afford 
to tell it. lie has also given true sketches 
ol the characters of the various historical 


personages of the time and pointed out 
their defects. His reflective mind and 
Hindu creed enabled him to look with the 
eyes of a neutral spectator at the events 
of Aurangzib’s reign and to narrate their 
true causes and effects. Above all, his 
account of many incidents of the Mughal 
warfare in the Deccan is as valuable as 
the reports of the “Eye witness” in the 
present European war. Indeed, he is our 
only source of detailed information about 
them. 

Things which the pompous official 
historians of the day scorned to mention,— 
such as the prices of food, the amusements 
of the people, the condition of the roads, 
and the social life of the official class,— 
arc described here only. For Deccan 
history, in the late ITtli century, he is 
invaluable. 

The character of Bhimsen as a man is 
unfolded in his Memoirs without any 
disguise. Wc sec his weakness, but wc 
also see his strong fidelity to friend and 
master, his devotion to his kith and kin, 
his love of children and his devout faith 
in Hinduism. Bhimsen was a charming 
character, tender, unpretentious, frank 
and serene, loving social gaiety but also 
deeply touched by sorrow. If it be true 
that “the style is the man,” then wc 
must highly praise this master ol a simple 
business-like prose, in which there are no 
useless llowers of rhetoric, no profuse 
wordiness, no round-about expression, 
but plenty of accurate observation and 
concise hut clear statement ol all essential 
points. These are rare qualities in a 
Persian writer. 

Jaduxath Sarkar. 


A PATH OF FEAR 


I tremble when I move among a world 
Of men.This world so bubbles with 

. His name 

That it may chance, along with it He 

. . „ moves 

Insignificant through the many crowds. 

I hold my friends in utter love and grow 
One with their hearts in burning sympathy, 
Believing blindly that my radiant King 
Lives secret in the circle of my friends. 

The myriad travellers that pass me by 
Upon the road of life, I warmly greet. 


I sometimes wonder if the King of Kings 
Is in their midst a beggar in disguise. 

When I appoint new servants to attend 
Upon me and my thousand daily needs, 

I treat them with respect and richest love 
For 0 ! it may be that the Master-King 
I yearn to serve and learn, hath come on 

earth 

To serve and know me in my poor abode 
And call me Master like a faithful slave. 

11ARIXDR AXATI I C IT ATTO VA I)II YA YA. 
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WHY I TRANSLATED “INDIRA” AND OTHER STORIES 


T HE Bengali novelist, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, hardly needs an introduc¬ 
tion to English readers. His Kapal 
Kundala , translated by the late H. A. 1). 
Phillips of the Indian Civil Service, his 
Poison Tree and Krishna Kanin's Will , 
rendered into English by Airs. AI. S. 
Knight, are in every eireulating library. 
Translations of others of his works into 
English and into many of the principal 
Indian languages have been published in 
India, among them the now famous 
romance of Ananda Math , which contains, 
together with other occasional verses, 
the Bandc Mataram hymn, which has 
made its author the Rouget de Lisle of 
Indian Nationalism, as the hymn itself 
has become the Marseillaise of those 
Indian patriots who dream of a Hindu 
India wholly, or almost wholly, indepen¬ 
dent of foreign control. The novelist, 
therefore, is well known to all Europeans 
who take an intelligent interest in modern 
India, and perhaps a new translation 
from his works requires a few words of 
explanation or even apology. 

My explanation shall be brief and 
simple. I have found that European 
readers of translations of Bankings novels, 
attracted to their perusal by the high 
reputation the author enjoys in India, 
have usually been disappointed. This 
was partly due, no doubt, to the difficulty 
of making an adequate translation from 
Bengali into English. Bengali is a language 
of Hindus, its literature borrows words free¬ 
ly from the Sanskrit scriptures, and no one 
who has even an elementary knowledge of 
the Hindu religion will deny that Sanskrit 
words have a religious connotation and 
allusiveness wholly lacking to their 
dictionary equivalents. It is difficult 
therefore to translate even a romance 
written by a Hindu without making 
additions which throw doubts on the 
translator's faithfulness to his original, 
°r> in the alternative, supplying explana¬ 
tory notes which break the thread of the 
narrative and distract the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. But this explanation seems to 
nnply a criticism of the competence of 


previous translators, a criticism which I 
am neither willing nor qualified to make. 
But there is another and a less equivocal 
explanation. The novel is, after all, a 
borrowed form of literary art in India, 
and is there still in its infancy. An Indian 
novelist when read by Europeans endures 
a comparison with the most successful 
performances in a style of composition 
which has been practised and improved 
during many generations of men in the 
West. Again, English readers may have 
felt an uncomfortable sense of the absence 
of an Oriental atmosphere and Oriental 
phraseology such as their previous in¬ 
cursions into Eastern literature may have 
led them to expect. In any ease, the fact 
remains that to obtain a full enjoyment 
of Bankings work as a novelist, you must 
read him in the original Bengali. He is 
a great master of style. If he wishes to 
express simple pathos, he will make the 
most subtle and moving use of the 
plainest and humblest vernacular. If he 
writes in an ironical vein, he will clothe 
his satire in sonorous Sanskrit polysylla¬ 
bles, and thus, by some trick of contrast, 
give his satire singular point and penetra¬ 
tion. In descriptive passages, he will 
use all the resources of poetical diction 
in a language which only learned to use 
prose for literary purposes from the 
Romantic novelists of Europe. It may 
well be that the Bengali novel is practi¬ 
cally untranslatable. 

But story-telling, as distinguished from 
novel-writing, is an indigenous and an 
ancient art in Bengal as in other provin¬ 
ces of India, and, as might be expected, 
the leading novelist of Bengal is a born 
story-teller. His shorter tales, written 
with a quick and unhalting readiness of 
narrative, present fewer difficulties to 
the translator than his more elaborate 
fictions. They are just such tales as 
every Anglo-Indian child has heard 
from ayah or bearer, adapted to the 
tastes of an adult and educated audience. 
They point no moral, and elucidate no 
social or political theories. In them the 
author gives free scope to a typically 
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Oriental fancy, and writes of the romantic 
situations which still delight the Indian 
imagination. In translating three of Ban¬ 
kings shorter tales, I hoped that western 
readers might be pleased to be introduced 
to the novelist in a more homely and more 
truly indigenous garb, might sympathise 
with his inherited taste for moving and, 
indeed, marvellous situations. 

Another justification I have for making 
these translations is the illustrations 
which I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Avanindranath Tagore, the distinguished 
artist and Principal of the Calcutta Art 
School. The picture * prefixed to the tale 
of Indira is the work of Mr. Xanda Lai 
Bose, who needs no introduction to 
European admirers of the new Bengal 
School of painting. The two other 
illustrations y are designed by Mr. 
Surendra Nath Kar, a young artist whose 
taste and talent are very admirably 
exhibited in the pretty picture of Kadha- 
rani, clasping her jungle garlands to her 
breast as she sits at the foot of the tower- 
ing Juggernatli car. 

The tales, in the original, are told in 
such simple and straightforward fashion 
that l have not thought it necessary to 
render them into English words that 
required 'any excessive effort of style. 
They are to be read simply ‘for the story’, 
for the glimpse they give of the romance 
that survives in the vivid imaginations 
of the novelist’s ingenious race in spite 
of social restrictions which, to westerns, 
would seem to be an effectual bar to 
romantic relations between the sexes. I 
refrain from making further explanations 
and apologies, and I trust that the readers 
of this little book will find ample reward 
for a sympathetic and indulgent perusal 
of tales which continue the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of the Indian story-tellers of old time. 

To the three romantic and imaginative 
tales which are perhaps the best proot of 
Bankirn Chandra Chatterji’s essentially 
oriental temperament and genius, I have 
added a short specimen of his sarcastic 
humour. Ills sketch of the erudite tiger was 
written when Bengal was being initiated 
into Western methods of conducting public 
business by means of congresses, councils, 
committees. 1 hope the European reader 

# Included in “Imlira ami otiict stories.’’ 

} Oue of thebe i& t<> l»e found in “Itidirn and other 
atones’’ and tbs ether :a Tictmc Albums, No. 1. 


will allow that the novelist’s satire, if it 
is pointed is also not without urbanity 
and good-humour. If he laughs at the 
vanities and inconsistencies of Western 
races, he is quite alive to the weaknesses 
of his own people, and has an equally 
keen enjoyment of their amusing foibles. 
His satirical writings may serve to show 
that he would not have approved of the 
wholesale condemnation of Western arts 
and sciences, the uncompromising adula¬ 
tion of eastern tradition which some¬ 
times passes for enlightened patriotism in 
India. lie would have recognised, I 
think, that the shortest way to a better 
understanding between East and West 
lies through a fuller comprehension on 
both sides. Much of the present vogue 
of his novels is due to political preposses¬ 
sions, and must necessarily be ephemeral. 
But even his political influence is partly 
due to a general recognition of his literary 
talent—a talent exhibited in many forms, 
in fiction, in poetry, in essays on the most 
varied subjects, political, social, literary, 
and even scientific. This talent, which 
some of us would call genius, will give him 
a high and permanent place in Indian 
literature, long after the present political 
and social evolution of the more advanced 
Indian races has given place to new 
problems and other aspirations. We do 
not read Swift and Addison now on 
account of their political ideas, and are 
apt to torget that they regarded them¬ 
selves as politicians first, and were less 
convinced of the importance to humanity 
of their work as literary artists. Bankirn 
from this point of view, is an interesting 
study. In every day life, he was a sub¬ 
ordinate official, one of the admit able 
“deputy-magistrates” who have done 
much humble but valuable work for the 
British administration in India. In this 
capacity, he won the title of Ray Bahadur 
which is commonly conferred on industri¬ 
ous anil efficient Hindu officials. He was 
heartily convinced that British rule was a 
beneficent alternative to Mahommedan 
dominion, but, being a pious and patriotic 
Hindu, it pleased him to think that the 
mission of the English in India was to 
prepare the way for a truly indigenous, a 
Hindu government over his native land. 
This prepossession naturally coloured his 
imaginative work in prose and verse. If 
Ins now famous “Bande Mataram” hymn 
asserts that Bengal “has seventy millions 
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of throats to sing her praise, twice sevent 3 T 
millions of hands to fight for her,” and so 
assumes that the whole population, 
Mussulman as well as Hindu, is prepared 
to join in Some common patriotic move¬ 
ment, and this in a quasi-historical novel 
describing a Hindu rebellion against 
Mahommedan oppression, we must admit 
that satirists may themselves have their 
genial inconsistencies, may perhaps smile 
at their own ineradicable prejudices and 
inherited aspirations. I can only trust 
that the four tales I have translated may 
give European readers some conception ol 
a singularly interesting personality, one of 


the most characteristic products of the 
mixture of the European leaven with the 
once seemingly dormant activities of 
Hindu belief and Hindu speculation. It 
was European teaching and example that 
woke new hopes and aspirations in edu¬ 
cated Hindus. One of the earliest and 
most important results was the revival of 
literature in Bengal. It is only fitting 
that we should try to know what Bengali 
literature is, and how it affects the ima¬ 
ginations and ideals of our Begali fellow- 
subjects. 

J. D. Anderson. 


vSPIRITUAL CONTEMPLATION IN INDIAN ART 


F OR the right understanding of the Arts 
or artistic crafts of any nation one of 
the first essentials,—if not indeed the 
very first,—is sympathy. Sympathy with 
a capital S, intense, having the whole 
weight of its deeper meaning behind it : 
the power to suffer with, to experience 
with, to feel with. 

It is next to impossible to obtain an 
intelligent grip on things without this 
intense sympathy. And it must reach, if 
possible to the length of actually living the 
life, or at least closely observing the life 
and customs of the people whose art is 
being studied. This is a matter of almost 
common experience among those who 
move within that charmed circle of activity 
which may be termed art eonnoisseurship, 
composed of men either critics, specialists or 
drivers in research, who pose as authori¬ 
ties. Such men know, as only they can 
know, what an amount of absolute rub¬ 
bish, (there is really no other word for it), 
is thrown at the public, not only in the 
press but _ even in weighty, informative 
books which have a vogue and whose 
authors have a name. 

It is really surprising, and I expect 
many of my readers have noticed it, how 
often a reputed authority on a subject will 
fail from arriving at a correct estimate of 
its worth and meaning entirely through 
the lack of this very same mysterious 
power of sympathy. 

On the other hand there are those whose 


more sensitive souls possess that happy 
genius for getting at the heart of things, 
who often almost subconsciously and 
without effort learn exactly those import¬ 
ant fundamentals which lie at the root of 
all just interpretation of life. 

It is the lack of this power of interpre¬ 
tation as much as any other factor which 
has been the direct cause of that general 
want of understanding, among European 
nations, of the basic principles underlying 
the arts of Asiatic peoples. 

See how, even to this day, Chinese art 
is neglected and misinterpreted,—because 
misunderstood. See how Japanese art has 
been likewise subjected to neglect until her 
own sons have come forward to interpret 
it. How much sympathy is there with the 
archaic but expressive art of Thibet ? 
How many realise the magnitude and 
importance of the ancient art of the sand- 
butied ruins of Khotan ? The authorities 
at the British Museum could tell how few, 
except savants , have been to see the pre¬ 
cious relics of the Stein collection. And 
why ? Because they speak in a language 
which at present very few can understand. 

To approach nearer home to Europe 
we may cite as an example Russia, until 
recently quite neglected. Neglected to 
that extent that it has been the present 
writer’s privilege to be the first, for close 
on sixty years, to write in any European 
language except native Russian, on such 
a subject as Russian architecture. From 
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my own experience I can say that even 
now, owing in great measure to its 
Asiatic blend, it is an unknown country 
even to the cultured. 

This attitude,—this indifference if you 
will,—may be summed up in that one 
fundamental failing,—lack of sympathy. 

Now if this is so as a general matter 
of fact, it is doubly so in the case of India 
audits arts, crafts and life. What does 
the average European,—nay, what do 
the thousands who pass through or 
spend some time in this land of the 
Deodar, know of its inner life,—its mean¬ 
ing? Very little; almost, I venture to 
say, nothing at all. It is probably only 
one in many thousands; one in the 
course of many years, who comes with 
that truly wonderful gift, a sympathetic 
soul,—the essence of genius,—which allows 
them, and them alone, to enter into the 
spirit of things and so read the riddle of 
Indian ideals. 

It was just this happy genius, for 
instance, that underlay the life and work 
of the late Sister Nivedita, and which 
was the secret of that power which 
endeared her to the hearts of all India. 

Considerations of this nature have 
been occupying my mind frequently since 
my arrival in this country ; and being cut 
off from my usual course of studies, I have 
turned to the task of gaining an insight 
into the basic inspirations of Indian art. 
I may say in paranthesis that I have for 
years been familiar with what is probably 
the finest collection of Indian art objects 
in Europe. I refer to the celebrated 
Indian collection of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. So I may say 
that my eye was tolerably well acquainted 
with the wealth and beauty of India’s 
art before ever I dreamed to set foot upon 
her shores. But, and hear is the lacuna 
which was inevitable, it was beyond my 
power,—beyond the power perhaps of 
anyone in like circumstances,— to under¬ 
stand, to sympathise. 

What was requisite was that one 
should live, move and pass one’s days in 
this wonderful land of sunshine-illumined 
ancientness,—to see its monuments as it 
were in situ ; to see its crafts practised 
and its craftsmanship exhibited amid its 
motley surrounding of native “local 
colour ’ 9 which gives to them life and soul. 

And even more than this it was needful 
that one should know the people them¬ 


selves, to get at their thoughts, their 
feelings, their aspiration^,—even their 
sorrows and their grievances. For, as 
the arts of to-day are culturally descended 
from those of the golden age of classic 
India, so, too, the people of to-day have 
just those same spiritual aspirations and 
mystic traditions which are the mani¬ 
festation of that “spiritual contempla¬ 
tion” with which Indian art is saturated. 

I wonder how many of ray present 
readers have realised this truly important 
fact,—that this spirit, which produced 
such wonders as the Kailasa of Ellura and 
the caves at Ajanta is dormant in the 
Indian people still. It is not however 
enough that you should realise it merely. 
It is not enough that, realising it, you 
should endeavour to make the whole of 
India realise it. But the great need, it 
seems to me, of the immediate future is 
that you should, after realising it in 
your own soul, so translate it with 
warm sympathy, backed of course by 
sound knowledge, that Europeans should 
thereby be educated to perceive it. Until 
this is done the European and the Asiatic 
minds will remain as the poles asunder. 

In speaking then, of spiritual contempla¬ 
tion in Indian art, I am, I believe, laying a 
finger, timidly but with conviction, upon 
the secret push-button (to use an electrical 
simile) which shall some day set the 
shrines of India’s art and life ablaze with 
warmth and light. 

The task of constructing a comprehen¬ 
sive theory of Indian art is not for such as 
I,—who am but a bird of passage among 
its wonders. But it is to be done by some¬ 
one some day and should be done prefer¬ 
ably by a son of India itself. My purpose 
is but to press this button in an experi¬ 
mental way, (as a child would the electric 
push), in the hope that by so doing it may 
be discovered to you how a great deal 
could be achieved. tow r ards the interpreta¬ 
tion of India. 

We will then throw the stone into the 
bowl of night, but, instead of putting the 
stars to flight we will endeavour to bring 
them out in glory. 

Art is essentially expression,—expres¬ 
sion of thought, emotion or soul-expe¬ 
rience. It is the outward materialisation 
of spiritual impressions influenced by en¬ 
vironment, nationality, cultural develop¬ 
ment and even such mundane matters as 
climate or a great catastrophe. All or 
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any of these by stimulating thought and 
directing it into certain determinate chan¬ 
nels give as a sequential result a spirit of 
individuality. 

Environment then, taking so direct a 
part in influencing the individual, must 
perforce play an important role in the 
development of national art. Stimulating 
as it does individual thought, it quietly and 
unobtrusively works its will upon the soul 
of a nation, creating a national spirit, 
which in its turn demands a national 
expression. 

So, in the art of India we should find an 
echo,—or rather (to be modern) a phono¬ 
graphic record, of India’s national expe¬ 
rience. And we are not disappointed. For 
a moment let us enquire what we should 
expect to find ingrained in the national 
subconsciousness of India. If my theory 
i9 correct, it should give us the key to the 
spirit of Indian art. 

India perhaps more than any other 
nation of the East has kept its pre-historic 
memory. Its folklore, its mythology, its 
religion, are of extreme antiquity ; and 
although to an extent modified in the 
course of centuries, (the inevitable result of 
cultural development), they still bear un¬ 
mistakable witness to the pre-history of its 
life. The whole environment of the early 
races, the partial fusion of which has pro¬ 
duced in the progress of time the modern 
types, must have affected profoundly the 
deeply serious strain in the autochthonous 
mind. The makers of its laws, the ex¬ 
pounders of its beliefs,—its philosophers, 
its poets,—the creators of the ancient 
national mind, must have been deeply im¬ 
bued with that contemplative manifesta¬ 
tion of natural religion which was the 
foundation of Hinduism and its offshoots 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

This native contemplativeness modified 
to some extent no doubt by Aryan, Scy¬ 
thian and Mongolian influences, is still the 
prime element in the art as in the life of 
this land. 

From the very earliest age9 jungledom 
must have been the home of mystic 
powers, threatening and grim. All its 
awe-inspiring mystery and haunting sug¬ 
gestion of perpetual menace,—the imma¬ 
nent proximity of the grimness of death, 
and the realisation of the frailness of 
tenure held on life amid the ever present 
possibilities of an encounter with adverse 
powers, must have had due effect, En- 
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counters with wild animals and deadly 
reptiles, the cruelty of the sun, the pesti¬ 
lent pool, mosquito-haunted,—the whole 
atmosphere of their environment was to 
the early race a menace. 

The reverence for the silent invisible 
menace of the jungle and for all such 
sources of awe inevitably encouraged the 
instinct to visualisation, for those powers 
which are imperfectly understood are in¬ 
variably dreaded, and, as a sequential 
result, are personified, because they must 
be propitiated. Thus the personification 
of the great unknown becomes deified or 
identified with one or other aspect of deity 
and consequently revered as a revelation 
of the manifestation of God. 

Spiritual reverence therefore comes into 
life as an attitude towards a sublime con¬ 
centration of the mysterious. It is to be 
expected consequently that in the monu¬ 
mental arts of a country with a pre-his¬ 
tory such as India’s, there will be found a 
current of deep seriousness. 

And we are not disappointed. Wherever 
we turn we find Indian art imbued with 
a deep strain of spiritual contemplation. 

In speaking of the arts of India one 
naturally turns to the monumental rather 
than to the lesser arts although these too 
come within our cognisance. But the twin 
sisters in the service of the Gods,—archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture,—will naturally be 
the best examplers of my remarks. Archi¬ 
tecture, as employed in raising a fitting 
dwelling-place for a God : sculpture, as 
forming so eloquent a channel of emotional 
expression ; surely they, of all others are 
the most worthy of our contemplation. 

In the fabric of the temples, in the 
artistry of stone the vale of God is 
manifest for all time. It is after all a 
most fitting tablet for such holy scripture. 
The temples, whether cut from the living 
rock or raised at immense pains and great 
skill by unknown masters of art, are 
everlasting testimonies to the emotion of 
an ideal. The “Gospel of Indian Ideals’* 
is here written for all time in works of 
genius fired with spiritual impetus which 
make all the world wonder though so few 
can appreciate. 

Ye9, few can appreciate at present. 
But it will not ever be so. I venture to 
think that Indians will more and more 
perceive the great value of their heritage 
as time goes on, and some day there will 
arise some great soul that, in a moment, 
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will touch with a magic wand the 
thousand pinnacles of glory in the edifice 
ot art and the western world at last will 
understand, saying, “Here is India’s Soul 
laid bare, India’s History,—India’s Love; 
we have been blind, but see!” 

If ever this most desirable thing should 
come to pass, and I believe it must, I 
venture to predict that, under one name 
or another, there will be found one out¬ 
standing quality in India’s soul. I have 
borrowed the phrase “Spiritual Con¬ 
templation” because it so exactly fits, 
but I have read into it my own interpreta¬ 
tion. 1 have looked upon things with 
a poet-eye, and mark you, otten the 
dreamer sees further into the heart of 
things than the dry-as-dust, who measures 
and calculates and philosophises. It is 
the soul we want to get at,—the soul, 
even of an unornamented tope; not its 
height, its circumference or whether a 
Greek coin has been dug up so many feet 
from the summit. 

These same topes, so characteristically 
Indian, the earliest known of which are 
well within the historic period, are never¬ 
theless a survival from Neolithic times. 
They prove that the pre-historic conscious¬ 
ness was still in these Asokan days, a tra¬ 
dition strong enough to decide the form of 
these structures. But, whereas the tumuli 
of the Turanian races found in Etruria, 
Lydia and among the Seyths of the 
Northern Steppe are mere grave-mounds, 
these topes of India arc an exaltation. 
They are no longer grave mounds but 
already in these early days are elevated to 
the dignity of a religious symbol. And as 
such they are to be considered a good 
illustration of the pre-historic memory 
exhibiting unconsciously that spiritual 
contemplation of which 1 write in its most 
primitive aspect. 

That it is here primitive must be allow¬ 
ed ; but, even in this early period, it is 
really most telling in its intensity. 

Ilow emphatic is the insistence of iso- 
lated mass wherever found ! And when 
intentionally displayed, as in the case of 
the topes, it is so evidently forceful that, 
as with the Pyramids, they stand forth 
impressive thoughts embodied in Cyclo¬ 
pean form. They are silent compelling 
insistences on the mystic and the contem¬ 
plative. They are an epitome of the 
spiritual aspirations of their period,—of 
deep religious emotion expressed immensely. 


Whether these topes were ever, as some 
think, adorned with painting or carving 
in relief, (there is exquisite carved orna¬ 
ment for example on the Sarnath tope near 
Benares), it matters not. The mere form 
is impressive,—an union of grandeur with 
extreme simplicity of design which is tell¬ 
ing in the extreme. 

From the mere mound, marking a 
revered spot or commemorating some 
great event, we may pass for a moment to 
the altogether unique temple at Buddha 
Gaya,—a structure exhibiting a straight 
pyramidal form which, although restored 
by Burmese craftsmen in the fourteenth 
century, still retains its essential original¬ 
ity. Here we have the same striking 
embodiment of isolated and impassive 
contemplation. The same spirit which 
vivifies, for example, the colossal dolomite 
Buddha of Anuradhapttra in Ceylon, 
which dates from the same period. In the 
sculpture the contemplative spirit is na¬ 
turally more evident. The great figure 
seated in deep meditation, removed com¬ 
pletely from the frailty and changefulness 
of mere humanity, is interiorly instinct 
with a great and overmastering dispas¬ 
sionateness. One feels intuitively that it 
is the symbol of some marvellous inward 
development,—some great power, the 
secret of which is but half spoken by the 
inanimate stone. It is so wonderfully 
carved that it is a veritable force to con¬ 
trol men’s minds and hearts and wills. 

As with the topes, so too is it with 
those most wonderful of all India’s 
wonders,—the rock-hewn cave-temples. 
These, whether Buddhist, Hindu or Jain, 
are alike eloquent with the same feeling. 
They arc monuments of India’s greatest 
art,—her architecture,—and it would be 
impossible for me in the short space at my 
disposal to notice exhaustively these 
remarkable works of the older India, the 
earliest of which antedates Buddhist 
times. 

The fervour of contemplative thought 
is evinced in a still more impressive form 
in these structures than in the topes. 
Their names alone will serve lovers of 
Indian art to call up their out¬ 
standing wonders. Ajanta, Ellura, Nasik, 
to mention only three, are world-renown¬ 
ed. It is truly astonishing when we 
come to think of it what mentality must 
have gone to the conception of such a 
structure as the Kailasa at Ellura, even 
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though, as has been suggested, the Patta- 
daikal temple may have served in some 
measure as a model. Here we have a 
temple complete, not only interiorly as is 
the case with most, but exteriorly also, in 
every part. It is of superb design and 
hewn out of the living rock. Take a small 
piece of easily worked substance, such as 
wood, and see how very difficult it is to 
carve even a simple relief. Yet at Kllura 
we have a gigantic carving of remarkable 
beauty and wonderful executive skill, 
perhaps the most enormous piece of 
carving in the world fashioned out of a 
single block, so to speak. 

It is stupendous and yet full eloquent of 
that contemplative spirit .of religious 
fervour which I am exemplifying. The 
whole artistic heritage of India is here 
embodied in this temple of Dravidian age. 
It is an enduring monument to the spirit 
of the Indian nation. Its like will never 
again be raised. Such an undertaking 
could not have been, without the whole 
heart and soul of the people were in it. And 
it is that heart and soul that 1 am persuad¬ 
ing you to appreciate,—to get cn rapport 
with,—so that you may in every possible 
way interpret it and the national idea in 
it at one and the same time. 

One has only to mention these celebrat¬ 
ed rock-cut temples in order to conjure 
up the whole mystic wonder of their 
conception. A facade cut in the face of 
the rock, the giant window, horse-shoe 
shaped, which is almost hypnotic in its 
dominating controlment. Pacing one, 
one realises that the emotion raised pre¬ 
historic as it is in its origin is only slightly 
removed from that experienced by the 
aboriginal devotee who, standing in sight 
of some natural cave, peered into its 
mystic depths peopling it with wonder as 
the habitation of a God. Again it is the 
prehistoric memory ; and the darkness of 
the interior cave is comparable in its 
possibilities with the dark mystery of the 
jungle itself at night. 

The Tiger Cave at Saluvan Kuppan is 
a most telling example of what is meant 
by the silent menace of the jungle. It is 
almost uncanny in its grotesque conforma¬ 
tion. Like a great beast waiting for its 
prey, the great rock crouches there, im¬ 
passive but eloquent,—a manifestation of 
the soul of a people who have realised that 
where the shade sleeps there is God.” 

We here touch upon a particular phase 


of another element of striking power in 
Indian art,—significance of gesture. The 
peculiar conformation of this rock within 
whose bosom the temple has been made 
closely resembles the crouching attitude of 
the animal from which it takes its name. 
But throughout the field of Indian sculp- 
tural art this significance of gesture is 
evident ; and wherever seen it is invari¬ 
ably instinct with motive,—spiritual con¬ 
templation, religious fervour. 

In the earlier period only mortals were 
depicted in sculpture ; but in the rock 
temple at Ajanta wc see Bhagabat occu¬ 
pying the most prominent position on the 
dagoba in an attitude of striking impas¬ 
sivity. This example testifies again to the 
remarkable instinct for spiritual effect,— 
brought out perhaps unconsciously by the 
artist,—that is so dominating a force in 
Indian architecture. It is felt again in the 
great cave at Karli with its heavy-column¬ 
ed nave, its commanding dagoba of wood 
at the apsidal termination and its mas¬ 
sively ribbed roof. The tout ensemble 
gives an overmastering conception of sta¬ 
bility of thought and reposeful contempla¬ 
tion. 

If we'turn to the stiuctural temples, the 
same feeling permeates all of the more 
celebrated of them. The lavish sculptural 
decoration of their exteriors has a ten¬ 
dency to distract from the one central idea 
of grandeur of mass. It is the play of 
fancy overlying the sterner manifestation 
of religious extacy. In no other nation’s 
art perhaps is this trait so evident but a 
parallel is found in the profuse decora¬ 
tion of the Mayan remains of Central 
America. 

Well known examples need scarcely be 
more than mentioned. The Kailasanadha 
at Kanchipuram, a Pallava structure of 
great beauty, the Subralimanya built by 
the Chola king Raja-raja and consequently 
one of the earliest of structural -temples of 
Southern India. Not only is the latter 
temple superbly proportioned but it is 
covered with most exquisite ornamenta¬ 
tion carved by a sculptor of greatest skill. 
Beautiful as it is in its minuteness, it takes 
not one atom from the feeling that this 
temple is a grand conception, a forceful 
expression of national consciousness,—not 
austere, but intensely contemplative. 
Other splendid examples are seen in the 
Kesava temple at Somnathapur, the 
Minakshi temple at Madura,—the older 
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portions of which are very fine,—the 
Virupaksha at I’attadakal and so forth. 

We have known the contemplative 
aisles of European cathedrals with their 
speaking silence ; we have stood within 
their hallowed precincts and pictured how 
they must have grown year by year 
beneath their builders’ hands. We have 
traced historically the continuity of 
wonderful human effort towards an ideal 
as, say, in the great Duomo at Milan, or 
Rhcims, or Canterbury. We have recon¬ 
structed theoretically the old walls of the 
Peruvian Tiahunacu or the Sofiiski Sobor 
at Kiev ; and it is impossible not to real¬ 
ise therefrom that the temple-builders of 
India were like the rest ol men, who 
laboured for the glory of God. They were 
after all but the instruments in the hands 
of the collective body of the nation, who, 
by their command of the necessary means 
o'f expression, gave eternal voice to the 
national spirit of contemplative repose. 
These craftsmen, feeling within them the 
divine afflatus, were men whose whole 
heart was in their work. They built not 
for vainglory, nor even worthy renown, 
for not a name comes down to us of 
India’s architects of the past. They work¬ 
ed entirely under the emotion of the spirit. 
The men who built the shrines of India’s 
Gods came to the task fresh from commun- 
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ing with the manifestations of God id 
nature. Imbued with a spiritual insight of 
rare depth they wrested from life the deep 
seriousness, touched with fatality that is 
tragic, which they have translated in their 
art and left for all the world to wonder at. 

For those who are qualified by the 
needful gift of insight there is a great 
work to be done for the art of the East, 
and particularly for the art of India.. It 
is a work that may well occupy the serious 
work-time of a life. There is a high destiny 
for those sons of India who can become the 
exponents of India’s heart through the 
medium of her art. The task is one of 
great importance and one moreover that 
the western world is waiting for. Too 
few understand,— two few appreciate the 
significance of,—the wonderful works of 
India’s past. 

The present attempt to strike the key¬ 
note on which its harmonies are based,— 
this endeavour to point the way for those 
who have more time at their command, is 
strictly tentative. At the same time it is 
my conviction that the basic note is one 
of striving to express that impassive 
grandeur of concentrated repose, which, 
for want of a more fitting name, I have 
termed spiritual contemplation. 

Cyril G. E. Bunt. 


AMERICAN HOTELS 


A MERICANS are so fond of travelling 
and are so much in the habit of 
giving dinners at a hotel rather than 
at their home that the United States 
may fairly be described as a country of 
hotels. They are an important institution. 
Indeed, they are as essential to American 
life as electric lights, telephones, railroads, 
or moving picture theatres. 

In metropolitan cities, like that proud, 
surging, baffling city of New York, there 
are stately hotels twenty-five stories high 
with half a dozen passenger elevators and 
with a thousand rooms flooded with 
mellow lights from electroliers, I have 
known of hotels where there are over 
three thousand people, yet where a crowd 
is unknown. The whole place seems to 


be noise-proof. There is a perfect blend 
of quiet and comfort, as if the hotel is 
run on rubber tires with ball bearings. 
In the winter the buildings are heated by 
steam heat, and in the summer they are 
kept by a process of cold air as breezy 
and exhilaratingly cool as an ocean liner. 
The large halls are finished in art bronze, 
rare woods, and various colored marbles. 
The ceilings are beamed and panelled with 
artistic relief designs. Golden rotundas 
with their mozzanine balconies, magni¬ 
ficent cafes with choicest meals from spot¬ 
less kitchens, inviting buffets and splendid 
sitting and bed rooms with tufted rugs, 
crystal chandeliers, costly furniture, and 
floral embellishments, give one a sense of 
delightful luxuries. Yet these mammoth 
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hotels are more than a mere tbass of stone 
and steel, a tangle of pipes and wires, a 
jumble of pictures and statuary, brocades 
and tapestries, rooms and dishes. Great 
hostelries as represented by Waldorf- 
Astoria or Biltimore of New York, Hotel 
Puritan of Boston, Willard of Washington, 
Delmonico or Bellevue-Stratford of Phila¬ 
delphia, Grunewald of New Orleans, Kice 
of Houston, Blackstone or Hotel La Salle 
of Chicago, Hotel Utah of Salt Lake City, 
Hotel St. Francis or Palace Hotel of San 
Francisco have a delightful element of 
human service which makes an American 
feel that he is “at home”, away from home. 
They can provide him with all the essen¬ 
tials of a luxurious American home with¬ 
out its attendant care and worry, with¬ 
out the burden of housekeeping. 

Let us follow a guest as he comes into 
an elaborate hotel. At 9 a. m. when he 
turns into the main entrance, the Door¬ 
man in a gorgeous livery makes a bow, 
takes his luggage, presses an electric 
button, and a Bellman hurries to meet 
the guest. The Bellman, who is also 
clothed in livery and also profuse in 
courtesy, relieves the Doorman of the 
luggage, and politely escorts the guest 
through the spacious lobby to the Room 
Clerk’s desk. The rates range from six 
rupees a day for a single room to five 
hundred rupees a day for one single suit 
or seven hundred rupees a day for a state 
suite with a dining room in connection. 

As soon as the guest has picked his 
room and signed his name to the hotel 
register, he sets in motion a maze of 
machinery, though it be “all un-beknown 
to him”. After the registration, the Room 
Clerk writes an arrival slip which is hand¬ 
ed to a Bellman. He inquires of the guest 
if he is expecting any mail or telegrams 
addressed to him in care of the hotel. If the 
guest states that there may be something 
for him, he goes after it to the Mail Clerk 
at once. The Bellman then takes the 
guest to a luxurious lift, which is called 
in America elevator, and they are “shot 
up" to the desired floor within a few 
seconds. 

Upon arriving on the floor, the Bell¬ 
man hands the arrival slip to the Floor 
Clerk who makes note of the name on 
her rack sheet opposite the number of 
the room assigned to the guest. But the 
Floor Clerk ? She is a clerk stationed on 
every floor of the hotel to look after all 
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Hotel Astor. 

A popular hostelry of New York. 

Its cyclopian size is remarkable. 

the troublesome details of the guests in 
their busy American existence. She takes 
the place of the private secretary in the 
oflice, or the social secretary in the home. 
Her responsibilities range from receiving 
and announcing callers to getting a valet 
to sew buttons on trousers. 

After the Bellman has seen. that the 
guest is comfortably settled in his room, 
he inquires if there is anything else to be 
done. He may need a “man” to pack 
and unpack his effects or to wait upon him 
continuously. In ease the guest does not 
arrange for the valet service, he proceeds to 
unpack his baggage himself. 

He finds that he has several soiled shirts 
and collars to be laundered. Just then he 
discovered a little card in the bureau 
drawer calling attention to the hotel 
laundry service, and stating that “any 
laundry bundles sent in before ten o’clock 
in the morning will be delivered the same 
day.” It being half past nine, he steps to 
the telephone in one corner of the room. 
He “rings up” the operator who responds 
in a soft telephonic voice, “Number ? num¬ 
ber ?” “I want the Floor Clerk.” He is 
immediately connected with the clerk of 
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his floor who asks, “Hello ? hello ?—What 
is it ? Oh, yes, I hear now—You want 
some laundry done up—This evening—of 
course—of course.” The Floor Clerk calls 
up the Laundry Department, which sends 
one of its uniformed maids to the guest’s 
room. In the evening when the laundry is 
ready, the same woman brings down the 
laundry to the guest. 

Having disposed of his several personal 
affairs, he now looks over the mail. lie 
finds it necessary to send a few telegrams. 
Tie sits down at the writing desk in his 
room, pulls out the maliogony drawer and 
finds it stocked with telegraph blanks, 
stationery, correspondence cards, blotters, 
an individual calender, and also a supply 
of pen holders and several kinds of pens. 
He writes several telegrams, and tele¬ 
phones for a “boy” to take them. Imme¬ 
diately a Bellman is sent to his room. He 
takes the messages, and brings them to 
the telegraph and cable station located 
right in the hotel. If the guest himself 
bring the telegrams to the Floor Clerk and 
ask her to have them sent, she dispatches 
them through the pneumatic tube to the 
telegraph office. At any rate, in sixty or 
seventy seconds after the guest has written 
his telegrams, they are being transmitted 
over the wires. 

In the afternoon the guest may have a 
few friends drop in for a soeial visit. He 
may wish to give them some cigars ; but 
finding that he has none in his cigar ease, 
he goes to the telephone and is connected 
with the Room Service Department, which 
promptly fills his orders. When the guest 
orders anything served in his room—that 
is, food, cigars, or certain kinds of drinks 
—he is not connected with the Floor Clerk, 
but with the officer in charge of the Room 
Service. 

It may happen that the guest may wish 
to entertain his friends at a theatre. 
Where will he get his theatre tickets ? He 
finds that he can buy theatre tickets for 
any of the theatres in the city, in the lobby 
of the hotel. He secures his* tickets, steps 
to the front door, and calls for a hotel cab 
to take them to a theatre. It is not neces¬ 
sary, of course, for him to go outside of 
the building for his entertainment. A ball 
room and a theatre on the second floor 
furnish amusement for the guests. Almost 
every night the hotel gives a dance or a 
theatrical performance. 

After enjoying a pleasant evening at 


the theatre, he returns to the hotel with 
a lady. He invites her, according to the 
usual American custom, to an after-theatre 
supper. They are served an excellent 
meal amid the delightful surroundings of 
the hotel cafe! The delicious meats and 
gravies, the tender vegetables, the dainty 
salads, the crisp, hot. biscuits, the fancy 
tea and coffee, the flaky pies and wonder¬ 
ful cakes, the fruits and jams and jellies, 
arc all spread out before them in such a 
lavish and tempting variety that their 
only trouble lies in choosing between them. 
At dinner or at tea the function of talking 
is more important than the function of 
eating. Every one, foolish or wise, must 
carry his own weight in conversation. 
Silence is a deadly thing to be carefully 
avoided. Keep the conversational artillery 
rumbling on, is the demand of the table 
ettiquette. For the most part they talk 
nothings; they retail spicy bits and attrac¬ 
tive nonsense. One of the features of the 
fashionable hotel restaurants is the music 
balcony, where embowered in dwarf palms 
the orchestra plays music. The guests 
sit and chat. They do not realize how 
fast the time Hies, and when they are 
ready to leave, it is after midnight. His 
lady friend departs, and lie goes to his 
.room. 

When lie walks into his room, and 
turns on the electric lights, lie is delighted 
to find that no detail for his comfort has 
been omitted. The bed covers have been 
partly turned back, the snow-white 
pillows tastily arranged, and the furniture 
in the room cozily placed with a big 
comfort-inviting, peace-impelling easy 
chair near the reading lamp. He notices 
that the discarded clothing he had thrown 
around rather carelessly when he hurried¬ 
ly dressed up for dinner, has been nicely 
folded away by the chambermaid; his 
suit hung up in the clothes closet, his 
solied linen and bis laundry bundle placed 
in the dresser bureau, and his toilet 
articles, brush, comb, hand mirror, nail 
file, manicure scissors—neatly arranged 
on the dresser. When he goes into the 
adjoining bath room, he finds it fresh and 
clean; towels, hand soap, bath soap, ! 
wash cloths, are all supplied plentifully. 
Oh, what a comfort to be m such a 
place ! 

The guest then prepare^ to retire. He 
tells the telephone operator in the office 
that he wishes to be awakened at seven 
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thirty in the morning to catch the early 
train. He undresses, dons his pink silk 
pajamas, opens the windows, puts out the 
lights and gets into bed. At about three 
o'clock in the morning he isr aroused from 
his sleep by the sharp ringing of the telc- 
phone^ bell. Annoyed at being disturbed 
at this unearthly hour, he picks up the 
telephone receiver, and asks what is the 
trouble. The reply comes from the other 
end, “This is the Telegraph Clerk speak¬ 
ing ; we have just received a telegram for 
you. Shall I send it up to your room or 
read it over the phone ?” “Read.” He 
learns that it is a wire from home asking 
for immediate instructions on a matter of 
great importance. Instead of feeling irrit¬ 
able for being awakened from his slumbers, 
he is more than pleased to be able to 
answer the telegram promptly, which he 
does by dictating the reply over the tele¬ 
phone to the Telegraph Clerk. At half 
past seven he is again awakened by the 
telephone bell. He takes up the receiver, 
and a pleasant feminine voice greets him, 
“Good morning ! you asked us to call you 
at half past seven." “Oh, yes : I remem¬ 
ber ! Thanks." 

Our guest dresses, goes down to the 
lobby and inquires of the elevator starter 
where lie may get a railroad time table. 
He is referred to the railroad ticket office, 
located just inside the main entrance of the 
hotel. When he walks in, he is surprised 
to find the ticket office complete in every 
detail. He asks the clerk if lie can purchase 
a ticket to his home town, and is told that 
he can complete all his arrangements 
there, including ticket, reserved berth, and 
the checking of his baggage. The clerk 
also explains to him that the entire 
amount may be charged to his hotel 
account, so that he may settle the total 
bill when he gets ready to leave. 

Everywhere in the hotel a guest finds 
his wishes law. In everything there is 
thoughtful anticipation of all his wants, 
even before he is conscious of them. 
Billiard hall, gymnasium, children’s play¬ 
rooms, library, music room, barber shop 
for men, beauty parlor for women, Turkish 
baths, huge swimming pool with con¬ 
stantly changing water, wireless station 
on the roof of the hotel to catch friends 
out at sea—here are accommodations that 
cater to every exigency and condition of 
fife. Just to show how complete a modern 
hotel is, there is even a hospital with an 


operating room, as perfect as science can 
make it, to take care of emergency cases, 
Skilful doctors and nurses arc already 
there to look after the wants of the 
guests that may need aid. The average 
patron of the hotel never knows any¬ 
thing about this hospital ; but he will 
find it when he requires it. 

To come back to our guest. After he 
has paid bis bill at the Cashier's window, 
he is handed a smft.ll envelope containing 
his railroad ticket. He then inquires 
where he can secure the services of a porter 
to bring down his baggage. The Cashier 
has a push-button at his desk which 
signals the Porter’s Department, and in a 
moment a porter arrives. He gets the 
baggage, and puts it into the hotel taxi¬ 
cab. The guest leaves the hotel with only 
the most pleasant recollections of courtesy, 
of perfect service. He is sorry to go ; but 
he looks forward, as I have had many a 
time, with fond anticipation to a return 
visit. And as he drives down to the rail¬ 
road station, he thinks perhaps of Shen- 
stone’s famous and pathetic lines : 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round 

Whate’cr his various tour has been, 

May sigh to think how oft he found 

His warmest welcome at an Inn. 

“The duty of an innkeeper," says 
Thenardier in Victor Hugo's immortal 
Lcs Mi sc rabies, “is to sell to the first comer, 
food,rest,light,fire,dirty linen,servants,fleas 
and smiles ; to stop travellers, empty small 
purses, and honestly lighten larger ones ; 
to charge for the open window, the closed 
window, the chimney-corner, the sofa, the 
chair, the stool, the bench, the feather-bed, 
the mattress, the straw-bed ; to know 
how much the mirror is worn, and to tax 
that ; and by the 500,000 devils, to make 
the traveller pay for everything, even to 
the flies that his dog eats !’’ That certain¬ 
ly was very naive of the amiable French 
boniface. But the duty of the American hotel 
manager, who also expects his patrons to 
“pay for everything" they get, is vastly 
more complex and arduous. The manager 
is at the head of a highly efficient organi¬ 
sation of employees. The position of a 
director of a skyscraper hotel, which has 
anywhere from twelve hundred to two 
thousand employees on the pay-roll, may 
be likened to that of the commander of an 
army. The work of the establishment, 
done with the smoothness and regularity 
of clock-work, is divided into various 
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departments. Each department has its 
own chief, to whom the employees of the 
department are responsible, and the chiefs 
in tarn, are under the constant supervision 
of the general manager of the hotel. 

Of the various departments of a hostel- 
ery, the most important is naturally the 
kitchen. The chef, whose salary in the 
largest establishments ranges from two 
thousand to four thousand rupees a 
month, presides over Hie culinary depart¬ 
ment. He has not infrequently in his 
charge fifty assistant chefs, and altogether 
eight or nine hundred men and women 
working in the kitchen. And this, too, in 
a machine-made hotel, where the cooking 
is done by gas and electricity, and the 
potatoes are peeled and the dishes are 
washed, not by hands, but by machinery ! 

An old-established custom of America is 
tipping. “To tip or not to tip” is a ques¬ 
tion which is invariably answered in the 
affirmative. The bell-boy, the waiter, the 
porter, the girl who takes charge of your 


hat while you go into the dining room, 
should be tipped—liberally and cheerfully. 
I have seen in print somewhere the state¬ 
ment that New Yorkers pay three hundred 
thousand rupees a year in tips just for 
having their hats checked while they go to 
eat in hotels. In a few American States— 
a very few—tipping is- illegal. The custom 
of tipping, however, is so strong that the 
law against tipping is more honored in 
the breach than in observance. Some time 
ago President and Mrs. Wilson were tra¬ 
velling in a part of the country where there 
was an anti-tipping law ; but Mrs. Wilson 
gave as a tip to the waiters of her table a 
sixteen-rupees gold piece. The State At¬ 
torney General declared that the tipping 
was unlawful. He ruled, however, that 
the waiters might be allowed to keep the 
gold piece as a souvenir—only as a sou¬ 
venir ! 

State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, U.S.A. Sudhindra Bose. 


THE BRIDGE 

Ten thousand bridges have I crossed, but this one I cannot, 

Many a forbidden field have I wandered in the days when all things turned to 
laughter, but over there are meadows that are for ever free . 

Sweet is the song of the lark, happy the piping of waterfowl, for whom the crossings 
of life are as a swift thought of man. 

Triumphant is the sunlight, glorious the blue air of the mountains and the far 
lowlands, and such we deem are part of heaven. 

Water, air, sunlight and sweet birds,—beyond the regions of all these would I pas9 
by this bridge. 

Yet I may not, nor ever may. 

For tl e souls of them that are unborn are moving to life in their unutterable beauty 
over those crystal arches. 

But very glad am I that the rumour of this immortal transit has wakened my heart 
from its dreaming. 


E. E. Speight. 
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IS INDIA CIVILISED?* 


|N every way, the coming assault on 

I Hindu civilisation will be the great¬ 
est which it has ever had to endure 
in the whole course of its long history.” 
Thus does Sir John Woodrofte sound the 
tocsin of alarm, and he illustrates his 
warning by citations from Mr. William 
Archer’s recently published book, “India 
and the Future”, which he then proceeds 
10 examine and refute: 

“Just as bodies of races physically conflict, so do 
their cultures. Victory over the soul is greater than 
that over the body... Dominating races must neces¬ 
sarily affect others. Those who complain of it waste 
then time in what is futile, fnstead of complaint 
they should maintain''themselves and their own. 
Failure to do so is a biological sin.” “It is necessary 
for all to defend with sincerity what is of worth in 
the inheritance got from their forefathers if they 
would escape the death which shadows degenerate 
descendants.” 

The active defence of Indian culture, 
called “Aggressive Hinduism”, by “that 
man of upstanding courage, Swami Vive- 
kananda,” is the action of all sincere 
believers. There is a strong political basis 
of this cultural attack : 

“In days, which though pa9t are not old, superior 
iorce was considered sufficient justification for domi¬ 
nance and there was no need to seek any other. The 
times have changed ; and it is now considered 
necessary to satisfy, or at least allege to the public 
conscience that political dominance or control is 
necessary in the interests of the servient people them¬ 
selves,” [in other words, the dominance is sought to 
be justified by the alleged cultural superiority of the 
dominant race]. “ ... it is obvious that if it can be 
established that India ... is not civilised but barba¬ 
rous, that is an argument against her capacity for 
political autonomy. If her face can be made ugly, 
religiously, morally, intellectually and socially and 
in every other way, then the British people will not 
like the*look of it.” 

Accordingly from the dawn of history 
up to the outbreak of the great European 
War, western nations have vied with one 
another for the right to impose their cul¬ 
tural superiority on weaker peoples and to 
carry the white man’s burden in Asia 
and Africa, ‘if the carrying of it produces 
a profitable wage.’ The real truth 
however is that “the universal assertion 
and adoption by all peoples of the noble 
and essential principles of Her [India’s] 
spiritual civilization would lead to a 

. * “I* India Civilised V* By Sir John Woodroffe. 
Madras, Ganesh & Co. 1918. Pp. 227. Price Ri. 2. 
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world-peace.” In this cultural conflict, 
therefore, “India’s Dharma is to stand by 
Her cultural inheritance and to repel all 
assaults upon it.” 

In India the British Government was 
placed on the horns of a dilemma. To let 
Indian civilization alone or to impose 
European culture on India was equally 
fraught with danger. In the one case : 

“If the people be ldt to themselves, as I under¬ 
stand is more or less the case in the Dutch Indies, 
there is always a certain danger from the continu¬ 
ance of interests, aims, and ideals alien to those of 
the ruleis.” “On the other hand if the ruling race 
educates its subjects in its own culture, it must follow 
that in the degree such culture is acquired a claim 
to equality and governance will be made by the 
latter which the former may not, at any particular 
moment, be disposed to concede.” 

The remedy is to make the cultural 
conquest “so complete as to render poli¬ 
tical control (which in fact can be no 
longer kept) unnecessary for the further¬ 
ance of the former ruler’s interest.” 

But the claim of cultural superiority on 
the part of the West is, according to Sir 
John Woodroffe, hardly tenable : 

“Those Easterns who, after this war, will read the 
books which each of the contending parties have 
written against the other, will find a store of mate¬ 
rial with which to confound the pretensions of each. 
Meanwhile any intelligent Indian who has passed a 
few years in Europe, can make a case against it of 
barbarism and wrong in the form of crime (let the 
criminal statistics be compared), vice (intemperance, 
sordid prostitution, white slavery and sexual perver¬ 
sities unknown in this country ol which Elphinstnne 
wrote ‘Their freedom from gross debauchery is the 
point in which they appear to most advantage and 
their superiority in purity of manners is not flatter¬ 
ing to our self-esteem’*), cruelty to children and 
animals, ... lack of cleffiiliness (the Anglo-Indian 
taught his home-people the daily bath), evil customs 
and social injustice (such as regards the latter the 
grinding and “sweating” of the poor), vulgarity 
(which scarce exists here), irreligiont, crude religion, 
and many a superstition, political aggression and*so 
on, all of them the more odious because parts of an 
organised system which is predominantly to-day (A9 
contrasted with the Christian past) a worship of 
mere material success.” 

* Elsewhere Sir John Woodroffe 9ays : “The Hindu 
insists on marriage for all men and women in the 
world both in the interests of the conservation of the 
race, and as a safeguard from the sexual errors which 
abound amongst men, and are now commencing to 
affect women, in the West.” 

t Mr. William Archer in his book says : “It baa 
sometimes seemed to trfe that the one great advan¬ 
tage of Western Christianity lies in the fact that 
nobody very seriously believes in it,’* 
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On the othef hand/*- 

“The East has been the home of all the greatest 
spiritual teachers. India has taught that the 
Universe is in its ultimate ground spirit ; that what 
is material is the expression of the Eternal Spirit in 
time and space ; that Man is essentially either that 
self- 9 ame Spirit or a part of, or akin to it ; that the 
Universe is governed by a Just Law which is the very 
nature of its true expression ; that all Life is sacred ; 
that Morality is the law of humanity, which is the 
master of its destiny and reapSf only what it has 
sown ; that the universe has a moral purpose, and 
that the social structure must be so ordered as to 
subserve it ; and many another sublime Truth which 
is the warrant of Her high civilisation, which may 
yet bear fruit not only in India, but throughout the 
world, thus justifying her claim to be the Kartna- 
bhumi.” “Let us look at the matter broadly and freely 
and then we shall see that as a matter of fact there is 
no religion which more justly and logically balances 
the claims of the life of the world and the life of spirit 

as does Hinduism.How supremely beautiful and 

balanced this ancient ideal was, none can know but 
those who have studied it and fathomed the profound 
principles on which it rested ; principles which har¬ 
monised the World and God in one whole. This glory 
has to-day largely passed like others. Nevertheless it 
remains a wonderful vision which only a truly civi¬ 
lised people could have seen and practised.” 

Yes, ‘this glory has to-day largely 
passed,* and it is well for us Hindus to 
dwell more on this aspect of the matter, 
and seek out the causes of this decay, 
though our foreign admirers may prefer to 
contemplate that side of our civilisation 
which presents to them, in the words of 
Sir John, “a pageant of antique beauty.” 
The author recognises that though the 
general character of Indian civilisation is 
spiritual, “in India, as elsewhere, the bulk 
of the people are ordinary men and 
womep occupied with the usual thoughts 
and cares of all such the world over.” 

“. It may be conceded that there is racial 

vanity in India as elsewhere. There are, for ulstance,— 
a considerable number ot people who without teason 
give themselves airs ; for instance, those who are 
always talking of their great Shastras and vet never 
read them and those who, being in a futile wav 
materialists themselves, have Western materialism 
always on their lips as if all Westerners were benight¬ 
ed in spiritual darkuess. An Indian writer*.said 

../Most of U9 are as materialistic as most Westerns, 
with this difference that w« are feebly and languidly 
materialistic on a small scale whilst they are strong¬ 
ly and energetically materialistic on a large scaie. 
But the teal question is, arc we living up to it ? It 
should also be considered whether we are as ready as 
Western idealists are to admit our fault and reform 
ourselves.’ ” , 


* in the Modern Review. We regret to have to 
observe that while one or two extracts in the book 
from some particular magazines have been dul* ac¬ 
knowledged, of the vanoiH quotations made from 
this magazine and the Japan Magazine none has been 
similarly acknowledged, 


Sir John Woodrofle admits that sonde 
of Mr. Archer’s criticisms are not without 
ground, and among the extracts quoted by 
him the following seem to us to come 
under that category : 

“The Indian people have always [we should sub¬ 
stitute‘often’] gravitated towards the lower rather 
than the higher element in religion ; towards the form 
rather than the substance ; tov/ards the letter rather 
than the spirit.” “Wherever you turn [we should say 
'in many parts of the country’] you meet repulsive 
performances of piety.” “What she [India] wants is 
restraint.” 

“Hinduism as a popular religion [we should add 
‘largely’] consists in the cult of a monstrous folklore 
oppressing and paralysing the imagination.” It 
preaches “the unreality ot the world, detachment 
from terrestrial interests, the unimportance of the life 
of the moment compared with the endless chain of 
past and future existence : all doctrines which lead 
to the enfeeblement of volitional individuality.” 

Sir John Woodroffe propounds a ques¬ 
tion which is of the most vital interest to 
us in several places of his book (pp. 109, 
162, 247), but hardly suggests the answer, 
though it is the most important thing for 
us, situated as we are at present, to know. 
He says: 

“Though there is an a□^wer, it is not unnatural to 
ask why, if a civilisation is of value, it has not kept 
its people free ? Why, if it possesses an uplifting 
religious doctrine, does it not raise them from politi¬ 
cal subordination and the lack of virile side of the 
morality which such subordination implies ?” 

Again,— 

“One may argue as one will as to the greatness of 
Indian civilisation, but the fact will remain that the 
Indian people have been, and still are, a subject 
people governed by foreigners ; a fact which, it will 
be contended, is inconsistent with the possession by 
them of true morality. For on the world-path 
(Pravritti Marga) a free and independent spirit which 
looks to itself to do the work of the self and does it 
with courage, vigour and adherence to racial ideals is 
morality. In short, a complete and free manhood Is 
true morality and those who are politically and cul¬ 
turally subject, bv that very fact have it not. Free¬ 
dom, again, is the sign of true spirituality. That 
glorious word Svarajya-Siddhi involves in its fullest 
sense the effective rule of the self by the self in all the 
planes, spiritual, mental and material.” 

All that we have by way of direct 
answer from the author is extremely 
meagre and disappointing, for he only 
says : 

••‘The fault lies not so much (if at all) with the 
principles but is due to neglect and wrong applica¬ 
tion of them.” 

But perhaps the author’s meaning will 
be clearer from the following passages : 

“What is wanted is power (Shakti). It is wonder¬ 
ful to see how«throughout the world in East and 
West, this idea of Power is spreading concomitantly 
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with the consciousness of man’s Essential Divinity. 
If there be one people whose doctrine (whatever their 

practice) preaches self-reliance, it is India.Power 

(Shakti) is physical or material and psychic or 
mental, and spiritual. This 3kastra teaches that 

man i9 a Magazine of all power.With the mass of 

men we must commence with the gross physical 
vehicle (Sthula Deha). The first fact we notice is the 
weakness of the body. This i9 due to the great 
poverty of the mass of the Indian people. And so 
food is lacking. Food is Power, for it is the material 
source of both physical and psychic power. .1 nnam 

is Brahman. Ill-nutrition induces disease As I 

write some 30,000 deaths have taken place in a week 
in India from Prague, and some 10 to 12,000 weekly 
from Malaria.) Consumption, too, is rapidly spread¬ 
ing.If food be wanting and if the body be un¬ 

healthy, the mind becomes weak. For the mind is 
fed by food. Without health and strength of body 
there is listlessness, sadness and lack of will and 

energy. Let India be fed and these will disappear. 

Then in the renewed body mental power will 

generate.The evil has lain in the fact that the 

Power of the West, working in a weakened Indian 
body, tended to overlay and suffocate the Indian 

soul.the true function of English civilization is to 

act as a blister to rQuse India from this inertia.” 

Again, in accounting for Indian Pessi¬ 
mism, the author says : 

“There is in fact a great deal of sadness in 
India. Any people who are inherently great and 
have achieved much but have fallen and are subject 
to foreign rule must be sad. ^If they were not, they 
would be ignoble. And then they are materially 
miserable through poverty and disease. Probably 
few English readers are aware that as I write this 
there are over 30,000 deaths a week from plague and 
oyer 10,000 deaths from malaria, not to count other 
diseases, such as diabetes and consumption which is 
in the towns commencing its ravages. We speak of 
the mortality on the battle front. But what of this ? 
Again the country is very very poor. A large part 
of it never knew what it is to be sufficiently fed. 
livery where there is a lack of food.” 

So India must be fed, and she must be 
self-reliant. In other words, she must 
devote her attention, for the present, to 
the acquisition of wealth, and cultivate 
the ‘virile side of morality* common among 
the free nations of the earth, and wanting, 
in Sir John Woodrofte’s opinion, in the 
Vaishnavite Cult. 

“If......Mr. Archer understood the highest thought 

of India, he would know that it teaches that man !9 
not dependent on any outward extra-cosmic power 
but on himself and self; that it as completely affirms 
as any other doctrine the claims of reason and the 
fieedom of human spirit, and that it is ‘utterly free 
of any penitential supplicatory abjectness.’ If such 
a charge can be made at all, it is against Christianity 
and those kindred forms of Indian dualistic beliefs 
which makes man a supplicant before, and dependent 
on, some Power which is not himself.” “It is curious 
to note how the so-called ‘progressive 1 nations of 
the West have been self-reliant in fact, notwithstading 
a religion which, in its purely Christian form, 
preaches humility, self-abasement and dependence, 
and how India has been lacking in self-reliance 


despite the fact that the highest form of its religion 
teaches that man is the master of his destiny, that 
he is essentially one with the Cosmic Power 
(Prapancha Shakti), and that complete autonomy 
(S warajya-Siddhi) is his goal.” 

The lari, stage of spiritual advance is 
self-sacrifice for the sake of others, but 

“The sacrifice must be a conscious sacrifice. If a 
nation sacrifices itself ignorantly, a9 the weaker 
nations are doing, it will fall into a state of indivi¬ 
dual struggle and then disappear. There is, I may 
add, no merit in the lamb or the goat who goes in 
ignorance to its slaughter. In every stage there must 
be strengi h and power ; a will which determines its 
end , a will for self and others ; or a will for others 
at the cost of oneself. Be ever strong. Meanwhile 
and until the world as a whole has advauced beyond 
the era of conllict each people must at least defend 
itself against aggression and show that manliness 
without which our common human nature is dis¬ 
graced. Without such defence the guardians of the 
great Eastern tradition are in peril from (to use the 
words of the late sociologist Mr. Benjamin Kidd) 
‘the dark, efficient and terrible West’.” s 

In the days of India’s spiritual great* 
ness, India, it is necessary for us to 
remember, was, as Sir John Woodroffe 
points out, also great in the material 
sense : 

“... Ail historical survey of India shows that she has 
(as one might have supposed) produced all varieties 
of human character. India which is religious also 

produced.the CharvaKas and the Lokayatas ; 

materialists and sensualists who denied the existence 
of God, reviled the Vedas and the priests a9 frauds 
and cheats ; sought enjoyment only in life leaving at 
death ‘as many debts as possible.’ India which 
produced ascetic defatners of women in the style of 
tile Christian Fathers also woiked out a scientific 
scripture of Eroticism—the Kama Shastra, wrote 
sensuously conceived literature, carved recondite 
obscenities on its temples, and painted similar scenes 
for the incitement of its passions, which it satisfied 
in many forms of sensual enjoyment both on this, 
and (as the Magician) the superphysical plane. The 
same India which in the person of the Sannyasi fled 
from the world to the forest also glorified that world 
in sumptuous art. India was meditative and yet 
gave birth to men of action celebrated as warriors 
and statesmen, and a people who governed themselves 
practically and widi success. Those who say that 
this country has never known self-government do 
not themselves know their subject. A9 M. Bartheleray 
Saint Hilaire said : ‘In no country in the whole 
world has communal autonomy been so developed.’ 

.There are also a class of political writers who 

repeat that India ‘likes to be ruled’ meaning thereby 
autocratic government. Such also know nothing of 
the Hindu Spirit or History. The Hindu Kings were 
not autocrats. Their will was as much subject to 

the general Dharma as were the people.India has 

produced men successful in industry and commerce ; 
though it is often forgotten or unknown that from 
the date of Greek and Roman civilisation until about 
the close of the eighteenth century India was re¬ 
nowned for its artizanship and industries. ‘The 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind’ was proverbial. Pliny 
in fact complains of the drain of gold from Rome to 
India which furnished the former Imperial Capital 
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with some of its splendours. India was also not 

without Her men of science with outward directed 
mind ; limited necessarily as their achievements were 

if compared with those of our time.the difference 

between Asia and Europe in the matter of the so-called 
exact sciences dates from about three hundred years 
back which is the age of experimental and inductive 
science. It was during this period that the cultural 
superiority in this particular respect of the Modern 
West was established ; nor whs that superiority 
great until much later when during the nineteenth 
century the application of steam to production and 
transportation effected the parting of the ways of 
East and West ushering in ‘Modernism’ with its new 
world-politics, social institutions, science and philo¬ 
sophy, giving Eur-America its alleged superiority over 
Asia. If, however,we compare the Indian contribution 
to exact positive and material culture with parallel 
contemporary developments amongst the Greeks. 
Greco-Roman, Saracen, Chinese and mediaeval Euro¬ 
peans the Hindus can make at least ati equal and, in 
some respects, a superior claim to that made bv these 
peoples in respect of scientific culture. In fact, the 
trend of modern scholarship is towards establishing 
the Hindu source of Greek science.‘The Hindu in¬ 

tellect has thus,’ he [Prof. Eenaykumar Sarkar in the 
Modern Review ] rightly says, ‘independently appreci¬ 
ated the dignity of objective facts, devised the 
methods of observation and experiment, elaborated 
the machinery of logical analysis anil true investiga¬ 
tion, attacked the extei nal universe as a system of 
secrets to be unravelled, and lias wrung out of nature 
the knowledge which constitutes the foundations of 
science.’ It is quite an error to suppose that the 
Hindus have had no achievements beyond those in 
Metaphysics and Religion (in which they are gener¬ 
ally admitted to have beeu pre-emineut) : and still 
more so to suppose with Mr. Archer that they have 
spent the long ages of their history ‘in gazing upon 
their navel*.” 

Sir John Woodroffe’s book is through¬ 
out thought-provoking, and replete with 
interesting passages, but we trust the 
summary ol the main arguments given in 
tlje long extracts we have taken the liber¬ 
ty to make from it will give a fair idea of 
the whole. We have only one word of 
caution to utter to our countrymen before 
we take leave of the book, which is typical 
of a kind of literature of which fortunate¬ 
ly, with increasing knowledge and sympa¬ 
thy, we are having a larger and larger 
output in these days. Sir John Woodrofle 
is an Englishman, aud his standpoint, in 
spite of his eulogies of Indian civilisation, 
must be widely diBerent from what wc 
have inherited from our forefathers. We 
should therefore take care to see not only 
where we of the East excel the West, but 
where the West excels us. Imitation has 
been said to be in one sense the great con¬ 
servative force, for one imitates the foe for 
the purpose of overcoming him. If wc 
want to survive the cultural attack of the 
West, we must not only hold fast to all 


in which we excel, but assimilate every¬ 
thing iu which the West excels us. 
The fear that in following the latter 
course wc shall b^ demoralised and dena¬ 
tionalised is a groundless apprehension. 
As Sir John Woodroffe says, “Some West¬ 
erns now realise that though their inven¬ 
tions and their forms may be readily 
accepted, the spirit of the Eastern 
remains ; and that, no matter how much 
externals may be altered, men retain 
certain unalterable qualities and ideas 
which arc rooted in climate and environ¬ 
ment ; and more deeply (I may add) in 
their inherited Sangskaras.” Sir John 
launches into a long discussion of the 
caste system in the course of which he 
says all that cau possibly be said in its 
favour, but nevertheless he cannot ignore 
the fundamental distinction between the 
inflexibility of caste and elasticity of class 
divisions in India and the West respective¬ 
ly, and winds up with the warning : 
“Indians who protest against distinctions 
being made against themselves should re¬ 
member that their caste system assumes 
the same principle.’’ Those on whom Sir 
John’s culogiums will drop like manna 
from heaven should also ponder what he 
has to say on these and kindred subjects, 
for as we have said, we should remember 
that as a Western his outlook on these 
matters must be very diBerent lrom ours. 
The fundamental difference between East¬ 
ern and Western civilisations has been well 
expressed by Sir John where lie says that 
the social aim of Indian civilisation has 
been self-conquest and liberation for the 
individual spirit and that of the modern 
West has been largely the conquest of the 
external environment. The aim of the West 
has therefore been to make the world a 
better and a happier place to live in, and 
nobody cau gainsay how necessary it is for 
India which is so poor and so sad, to imitate 
the West iu this respect. Sir John also 
says ‘what is wanted [in India] is Power,’ 
that is, manly self-reliance, ‘the virile side 
of morality.’ It would be well for India 
if, instead of cultivating ji blind racial 
vanity for which Sir John’s book will 
furnish ample materials to the unthinking 
bigot, we concentrate our attention on 
these other lessons preached by him, for 
only by so doing, we feel convinced, \ve 
would make a light use of the truths it 
contains. X. 
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THE NATIVE STATES AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 
Bv K. Madiiava Panikkar, b.a. (Oxon), m.r.a.s. 


O F tlie many and varied problems with 
which Nationalist India would be 
faced once Swaraj is attained, the 
problem of our Native States is the most 
complicated and at the same time the 
most necessary of solution from a politi¬ 
cal point of view. The number and 
variety of Indian principalities, their 
widely different status and powe$\ the 
methods of their present government, and 
their future development, all these are so 
entwined with the development and pro¬ 
gress of India as a whole that the problem 
of our princes emerges from among the 
maze of our post-IIome-Rule politics with 
an importance and significance of its own. 
Our purpose in this essay is to discuss the 
main lines on which a Nationalist Indian 
Government would deal with this problem. 

One or two main facts have to be 
noticed at the outset. The Native States 
of the Indian Empire consist of nearly 
one-third of the area and one-fifth of the 
population of India. It is therefore with 
no insignificant part of the Empire that 
we have to deal: it is with ttie masters 
a part of the country whom even the 
foreign conquerors had thought fit to 
conciliate and who perhaps among them¬ 
selves share all the ruling traditions and 
characteristics of proud and powerful 
aristocracies. Secondly, in speaking of 
the Native States of India we seem to 
assume a uniformity at least of character. 
This is a mistake against which we have 
to guard. Though the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Nawab of Madan Palli are both 
spoken of as feudatory princes and are 
classed in common speech as belonging to 
the same genus, a political student would 
do well to avoid the fatal mistake of 
assuming a uniformity of sovereign rights 
among the Native States. Indeed no view 
of the relationship of the Native States 
to the Empire is so mistaken as that 
which is implied in the term feudatory 
princes. The relations of feudal chieftains 
to tfceir sovereigns are clear, definite and 
uniform. The relations ot ladiau States 


to the imperial power are neither definite 
nor clear, nor indeed uniform. They are 
always based on some treaty or engage* 
ment and around that diplomatic instru¬ 
ment a veritable labyrinth of conventions 
and tacit understandings has grown up. 
The famous resolution of August 21, 1891, 
laid it down that the principles of interna¬ 
tional law have no bearing on the rela¬ 
tions between the Government of India 
as representing the Queen Empress on the 
one hand and the Native States under the 
sovereignty of Her Majesty on the other. 
On the more considerable instances there 
is as Sir Henry Maine points out in a 
minute written as the Law Member of 
tlie Viceroy’s Council, always some treaty 
or engagement. The right ot sovereignty 
is thus divided, but the proportion of 
that division depends upon the individual 
state and on the treaty by which it is 
bound. Between a Rao Saliib of Kathia¬ 
war principality and a Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad there is room enough for all gradevS 
of dependence. 

It is not our purpose in this Essay to 
review the gardual change in the relation 
between the Native States and tlie Imperial 
Government, a change which has, it need 
hardly be said, been in the direction of 
growth of Imperial rights and indeed a 
decline of independence on the part of the 
States. From the point of view of Indian 
nationalism such a change on the whole 
beneficial. The unity of India is more 
emphasized and the fundamental fact that 
the Native States arc no separate king¬ 
doms but provinces of India with^ a 
different form of government invested 
with important rights is more insisted 
upon, by such a change in Lble relations 
than if the tendency had been otherwise 
and the Native States got complete free¬ 
dom except international position. That 
such is the case can be seen ffom the 
position of Afghanistan and Nepal. Both 
of these countries arc integral parts* of 
India but the fact that they are allowed 
complete freedom and isolation tends to 
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obscure the fact that they are parts of 
India from the eyes both of their sove¬ 
reigns and their subjects. This gradual 
growth of Imperial unity in India is a 
capital fact. The closer contact and 
more intimate uniqn has made a clearly 
defined policy with regard to the Native 
States quite an essential element in any 
Nationalist p. ( gramme. 

It has been the st< l.c argument of every 
Anglo-Indian journalist against self-govern¬ 
ment that the Native States and their 
rulers would not tolerate such a develop¬ 
ment. We shall see later what truth 
there is in that assertion. The point at^ 
present to note is the undoubted fact that 
Native States have been slow to awake to 
the call of nationalism and their rulers 
the most conservative in their opinions 
with regard to political progress. The 
Nationalist himself had not till lately 
given any consideration as to what the 
possible opinions of these potentates and 
their people will be. Self-government they 
considered to be a matter which touched 
only those parts of India which arc under 
Britain. They did not consider, at least 
it was not their effective conviction, that 
the Native States belonged to India. In 
fact the National Congress practically 
ignored them, as all bourgeois move¬ 
ments are apt to forget everything but 
their own immediate interest. They had 
not seen the Golden Vision of an India 
one and united with no distinctions of 
British, Indian, French and Portuguese; 
they had not fully recognised the wonder¬ 
ful unity of India which lies hidden beneath 
the diversity of her manners, customs and 
people. They left the Native States out 
of their programme or watched adminis¬ 
trative experiments in the more progres¬ 
sive of them with mingled feelings. The 
result was that the Native States in their 
turn let the Congress and the National 
movement alone, or gave a ready ear to 
Anglo-Indian politicians ever ready to 
discredit any independent ellort in India. 

Th,c Congress movement thus either 
did not appreciate the position of the 
Native States, or was guided by a false 
policy which considered that British India 
alone mattered. Any way the partial 
failure ot the movement is certainly due 
in a great measure to the indifference 
with which they treated the aristocracy 
and to tfce lack of a clearly defined line 
of action with regard*to the Native States. 


It is only after the growth of the 
Federalist or Home-Rule party that a 
more or less clear policy with regard to 
the Native States has been enunciated. 
The effect of it has been instantaneous. 
The Native States do not now consider 
themselves as separate entities whose 
ambition it is to become independent 
at the earliest possible moment. A 
change of attitude has taken place within 
the body of Ruling Princes in India 
analogous to the change that took place 
in the English baronage after the reign 
of Henry II. Our princes have now 
definitely given up the ambition of ruling 
independent little states and have taken 
the role of Constitutional Aristocracy who, 
while they have limited sovereign rights 
in their territory, have also a part to 
play in the development of Indian polity 
and the management of Indian policy. Of 
this more later. 

The achievement of Self-government by 
India then would fnean not merely an 
IudianivSation of the administrative machi¬ 
nery of British India, but the development 
of an Indian polity in which all India 
will be equally included. The process, it 
is true, must begin with a transformation 
in British India. The rest must be by 
gradual evolution. Home-Rule will come 
more or less as an administrative act. 
The development of a National Indian 
Empire can^only be worked on elaborately 
laid lines of policy. During that period 
of development a variety of problems is 
bound to arise which relate to the position 
of the Native States with regard to the 
Imperial Government at Delhi. 

The first question that would face us 
is this: What right have the people of 
British India over the Native States? 
The suzerainty of the British Crown over 
them is comprehensible. By right of 
treaties, by right of conquest, or by 
right of tacit understanding which the 
parties do not dispute, the British Crown 
has established an Imperial sway over 
the Native States. They are bound as 
subordinate allies to the British Nation. 
When the central government of India 
passes into Indian hands, can it still claim 
with any shadow of moral justification 
such a suzerainty over the Native States ? 
If “responsible and representative govern¬ 
ment 1 ’ is established in India, are the 
Native States bound to acknowledge it 
as the paramount power? It is quite 
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evident the people of British India have 
no claim to superiority over their 
brethren in the Native States. What then 
would be the relation between’the National 
Indian Excutive at Delhi and the different 
States of India ? 

The extreme Nationalists arguing on 
the analogy of Italy might mostly ad¬ 
vocate a clean sweep of these principalities. 
India, one and indivisible might be their 
fixed aim. “Of what use,” they rfiight 
ask, “are petty rajas tyrants to those 
under them but obsequious and cringing 
to those above? Do they in any way con¬ 
tribute to the richness of Indian life? 
Sweep them off the board, these burlesque 
kin $3 aping the life and manner of royalty, 
these phantom potentates with their toy 
armies and their crowd of favourites. 
Of what use are they except to live and 
grow fat on the revenues extorted from 
those who have the misfortune to be 
governed or rather to be tyrannised over 
by them ?” “Political dispossession alone 

can,” they might say, “cure India of the 
curse of these proud and irresponsible 
parasites.” 

These arguments, though offensive in 
form, have a certain weight. The petty 
principalities tend to become personal es¬ 
tates with all the oppression following on 
a government based on a proprietary 
analogy. Their governments are zennana- 
ridden. There politics are merely back- 
stair intrigue. Favouritism and corrup¬ 
tion reign supreme. The smaller the State 
is, the worse generally is its condition. 
There are of course, well governed excep¬ 
tions. But though the smaller States are 
generally misgoverned, the solution of 
wholesale annexation is absolutely im¬ 
practicable and inexpedient. The senti¬ 
ment of personal attachment is very 
strong in India%ind any administration 
that tries to set that factor: at nought 
imperils the safety of the Commonwealth. 
A striking proof of this, if proof were 
wanted, is the veneration with which 
ancient ruling families like that of the 
Zamorin of Calicut are treated not only 
by the corrfmon peasantry but by the 
less ancient though more powerful princes. 
It is a historical fact of indubitable signi¬ 
ficance that the annexation of Oudh, 
Nagpur and Jhansi were among the chief 
causes of the Great Rebellion of 1857. The 
clean sweep programme enforced either 
hy a gradual application of sdme new 


“doctrine of Lapse” or by the immediate 
annexation by a stroke of the pen of all 
the Native States at once, is bound to 
create dissensions, civil wars and intermi¬ 
nable strifes which would leave the central 
government ineffective in every way. Such 
a policy either implied or declared would 
mean only an invitation to rebellion, a 
fact which British policy since 1857 has 
steadily kept in mind. A rebellion to 
support the cause of dynastic claims is 
the most formidable of all rebellions, for 
the hostile movement is lead not by un¬ 
popular or unknown leaders but by 
descendants of generations of kings, 
homage to whom is a matter of daily 
feeling amounting almost to veneration. 

The goodwill of our princes is essential 
to our success. Jealous and disunited as 
they are, our princes are capable of com¬ 
bination and resistance if they suspect 
inimical intentions in the central power. 
They are combustible material, proud of 
their honour, name and their tradition. 
This is the supreme lesson which the 
British Government learnt by the Great 
Rebellion of 1857. The recognition of 
this fact is what has lead the British 
Government to flatter the pride of our 
princes by salutes and orders of chivalry, 
to reward them with honours and titles 
and to connive at their irregularities as 
long as such irregularities did not affect 
the security of the British Government. 
But if a combination of these princes 
would be so formidable a menace as to 
necessitate such a uniformly conciliatory 
policy, even to the British Empire in the 
plenitude of its power, how much more so 
would it be at that critical era of our 
national development when from out of 
the chaos of degeneracy resulting from a 
century of foreign rule nationalist states¬ 
men were groping their way to the estab¬ 
lishment of a stable and settled state ? 
The Nationalists could not afford to 
alienate the ruling blood of India. This 
alone makes the programme of “thorough” 
absolulely inexpendient. 

If such a policy of absolute extermina¬ 
tion is impracticable and inexpedient, are 
we to go to the other extreme of perpetu¬ 
ating the division of India into 700 states 
on the one hand and into the presi¬ 
dencies and provinces on the other. The 
National Congress in its indifference seems 
to have held to this view. “Theifc they 
are and therefore let them be” is ; the motto 
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of these people. They do not stap to ask 
if the fact of existence is in itself a sufficient 
justification for its continued existence. 
They forget to question whether the 
process by which they came to be and 
methods by which they continue to be, 
warrant us to adhere to a policy of whole¬ 
sale conservation. Anyone who looks at 
the problem closely will agree that the 
past history or the present position or 
even the future prospects of these States 
do not argue in favour of a preservation 
of territories of a few square miles and 
privileges sufficient to oppress the people 
but not enough to aflord room for efficient 
government. No one who has given any 
time to wic consideration of the problem 
of Native States would recommend a 
guarantee and preservation of all the petty 
chiefships. 

How then are we to reconcile these two 
points of view ? A policy of complete 
dispossession is absolutely impracticable 
and on the whole inexpedient; a policy of 
wholesale preservation seems on the other 
hand to be nothing but the conscious 
perpetuation of a bad system. Between 
these two extremes wherein does the path 
of true statesmanship lie ? That is the 
problem which Nationalist India would 
have to solve in the process of her trans¬ 
formation into a real Indian Empire. 
This is the stone on which the genuineness 
of Indian statesmanship will he tested. 

The position of the Native States, at 
least that of the bigger ones, is that of 
self-governing units within the British 
Indian Empire. Their relation is to the 
Viceroy as the representative of the British 
Crown. But it must be remembered that 
their relationship does not end there. 
These are not separate States in a conti¬ 
nent but parts of a political entity and 
thu9 they have obligations to India as a 
whole. The Maharaja of Bikanir speak¬ 
ing in London expressed this truth when 
he spoke of Indian States as parts of the 
Indian Commonwealth united to it not 
only by political ties but by natural and 
moral obligations. Thus the argument 
of the Anglo-Indian journalists who try to 
intimidate the process of self-government 
by pointing out that the relations with 
the Native States would be dissolved by it 
is virtually false. The Native States of 
India do not consider themselves as being 
diffenffit from the rest of the Motherland. 
Any solution of the problem of self-govern- 
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ment in India necessarily includes a re-ad¬ 
justment of the relationship between the 
National Government of that portion of 
India which is now directly under British 
control and the Native States. The pro¬ 
blem we have to solve i9 how that re-ad- 
justment will come. 

In attempting any solution it is well to 
remember that in "the relation of the 
States to the Empire there is no absolute 
uniformity and that the suzerainty of the 
British Government at least in the bigger 
States is defined by some treaty or sunnud. 
As the bigger States of India, such as the 
Nizam’s Dominions, Mysore, Kashmir and 
Jammu, Gwalior, Baroda and Travanforc, 
are all thus safe in the enjoyment of a 
limited constitution, and as most of them 
realise their own responsibilities, it is 
evident that a uniform policy with regard 
to all the Native States would be quite 
unfair. It is with regard to smaller chiefs 
and lords of a few square miles'that wc 
should have a uniform policy. It is there 
that all the misgovernment of petty 
tyrants is clearly seen. It is such States 
that make the name of Indian Rajas 
odious to all nationalists. How else could 
it be. These tiny principalities, where rigid 
virtue is considered reprehensible as im¬ 
plying a tacit censure on the conduct of 
those in authority, where corruption 
prevails as the normality of conduct, 
where law is but organisedf chicanery and 
the execution of it venal and arbitrary, 
have given an opprobrious classification 
even to Well-governed States whose rulera 
feel the responsibility of authority. That 
is the natural result of the policy of 
protected principalities. Even at the time 
of its enunciation clearsighted statesmen 
had anticipated this deplorable result. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later the Duke of 
Wellington ) was doubtful of the benefits 
of guaranteeing the full authority of minor 
States. He wrote thus in a minute 

••These alliances had always been formed In a 
moment $f extreme weakness and generally after 
the Native and dependent State had been conquered.- 
The Native States having in every instance contracted 
these alliances in a moment of weakness in which, of 
course, all the powers of their government are 
paralyzed, they have invariably been under the 
necessity of calling for the assistance of the British 
protecting government for the support of their 

authority.Here then the door was necessarily 

opened to the interference of the British Government 
in every concern and the result was increased weak¬ 
ness in the Native States, jealousy of this interference 
and disunion bordering upon treachery.” 
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One thing therefore emerges out clearly 
from this discussion. Whatever policy we 
determine to adopt with regard to our 
Native States, it must not he n policy of 
pomp without power or oipower without 
responsibility. It is easy to sneer at the 
‘indolent security of hereditary princes/ 
but in an enlightened country such indolent 
security can exist only when it is divorced 
from responsibility as it is today in the 
Native States. Let us by all means have a 
variety of governmental institutions ; only 
let us see that there is no flagrant mis* 
government. Let us not only guarantee 
the existing power of the greater Native 
States but invite them to share in the 
greater responsibilities of Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

If such is our policy with regard to the 
major States, what treatment do we pro¬ 
pose to mete out the minor ones ? To me 
it seems clear that a mediatisation of the 
lesser ones is the only practicable policy. 
We cannot preserve our 700 principalities 
with any show of reason. In such a case 
our Empire would become a museum of 
obsolete political curiosities. A line of 
difference must somewhere be drawn and I 
think that any chief whose territory does 
not consist of more than a certain number 
of square miles ought to be mediatised. 
In that case they should retain their titles 
and their social rank and lose only their 
sovereign rights. It is inconceivable how 
any political system can allow small prin¬ 
cipalities with no geographical, linguistic 
or national raison d'etre whatever to go 
on exercising the rights of sovereignty. 
Such a ruediatisation would do them no 
harm. They join the ranks of Zemindars 
and in that way gain a fuller life and a 
wider field for their activities and talents 
than ever their little States could afford. 
Their addition would give the Zemindars 
more weight; and if we may allude to a 
point of historical analogy such a combi¬ 
nation would give an irresistible pow r er to 
the higher aristocracy as indeed the com¬ 
bination of the Minores Barones with the 
knights of the Shires did in England in the 
13th century. 

But is not such a policy an attack on 
the sacred rights of property ? Would not 
such a policy create distrust in the minds 
of the bigger princes ? In the fate of their 
weaker brethren, will they not see their 
own ultimate end ? Such arguments seem 
to me to be entirely fanciful. Mediatisa- 
6 


tion of princes is no attack on property. 
Those who maintain it to be so, argue 
that sovereignty is a matter of proprietor¬ 
ship. Sovereignty depends upon the con¬ 
scious will of the community. The logical 
basis of the authority of a small chief is 
the formal will ol the Indian nation enact¬ 
ed through the King Emperor. In this 
case the King Emperor or his agents con¬ 
sider his or their own will to be identical 
with the wdl of the community. The 
microscopic minority of the Indian popula¬ 
tion over whom this Chief rules has also 
its say, but it should be remembered that 
they do not exist as a separate entity but 
only as a part of the Motherland. There¬ 
fore the mediatisation of a prince is not 
the violation of the sacred rights of pro- 
perty. 

If such a policy gives rise to serious dis¬ 
trust in the minds or the greater princes it 
is manifestly suicidal. But it is only a 
superficial view that sees in the mediatisa¬ 
tion of petty chiefships a grave danger to 
the security of states like Mysore and 
Hyderabad, which exist not by the suffer¬ 
ance of the community, but by the valid 
argument of historic tradition, by the 
moral justification of good government, 
and most ol all by the conscious desire of 
their own population. A national Indian 
Government would have no more moral 
right to abolish them than they would 
have to abolish it. As long as the obliga¬ 
tions to the Empire are not forgotten, the 
people of the Native States have the clear 
and definite right to settle their own form 

of government. 

The argument for the mediatisation of 
the minor principalities is threefold. First 
that the chieftainships which we propose 
to mediatise are too small for effective 
good government without the co-operation 
of a bigger authority. Secondly the pre¬ 
sent division into numberless states is an 
unnecessary multiplication of governing 
agencies each necessitating numerous orna¬ 
mental and dignified institutions for which 
an extremely impoverished country like 
India could ill afford to pay. Thirdly, 
whatever benefits our culture might have 
received from the existence of these minor 
States in the preservation of our arts and 
crafts and the cultivation of ourkarning 
and the development of our vernaculars at 
a time when India was under the heel of 
foreign conquerors, such work would have 
at the time when India becomes free and 
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self-governing none of that importance 
which it had before and would not indeed 
be sufficient reason for a division of 
sovereignty into such minute particles. 
Also their national work as noblesse 
oblige in patronising arts atid science, 
as founders of -educational institutions, 
etc., can be done better when they arc freed 
from the cares of administering their petty 
States. Thus it .seems to me that a policy 
of mediatisation, while it ensures the chief¬ 
tain every dignity and influence which 
noble tradition and social rank can bes¬ 
tow, while it secures him the free and 
unmolested enjoyment of his central pos¬ 
sessions and personal wealth, while it 
opens for him wider scope and greater 
opportunity for his talents, frees him from 
the onerous task of being responsible for 
the welfare of his subjects in cases when he 
had not the power if he is able, frees him 
also from the sense of humiliation which 
every conscientious prince feels when he 
recognises his own impotence and the 
vanity of pomp without power and of 
degenerate luxury without either. 

The argument that India could not 
afford to pay for such a multiplicity of 
governing institutions requires greater 
elaboration. At present in India there are 
700 Native States. A valid justification 
can perhaps be made for the existence of a 
score among them. Such States as Mysore 
even under a national government, would 
have to be administered as a separate 
province. But many small States could be 
named which would scarcely claim the 
right to a separate administration, if they 
were directly under the British govern¬ 
ment. The various institutions in such 
States, therefore, are quite an unnecessary 
multiplication of institutions. Why should 
any of them, for example, have a separate 
chief court of Judicature, a different postal 
system, and even an insignificant military 
force ? Under a national government it 
would most possiblv be administered by a 
divisional officer ana the amount of money 
saved to the National Exchequer which is 
now spent in maintaining a duplicate 
government would be considerable indeed. 
If a modest lakh of rupees a year could be 
saved by the abolition of the separate 
government of each small State we would 
bring to*the National Exchequer an addi¬ 
tional revenue of Rs. 100,000 per State. 
India could not indeed afford such a huge 
sum to be wasted in maintaining pageant 


shows for the dubious privilege of posses¬ 
sing hundreds of ruling princes. Therefore 
from every point of view, from the points 
of view of good government, popular 
welfare, national economy, a general 
mediatisation of smaller principalities 
seems to be an imperative necessity. 

It has been pointed out that the people 
in the Native States do not take much 
interest in national politics, and that they 
are generally indifferent to the fate of 
British India. To a certain extent this is 
true. The bigger Native States enjoy self- 
government in all internal matters, in 
some cases even more than what even the 
Dominions have. They have not the same 
economic grievances which the people in 
British India complain of. They are lightly 
taxed comparatively to British India. The 
economic drain, the legal exploitation, the 
practical monopoly of higher offices by 
foreigners and the many galling and 
humiliating disabilities resulting there¬ 
from which form the mire out of which the 
lotus of Nationalism has sprung are 
almost wholly absent in the major States. 
But the people of the Native States are 
entirely united in supporting the National¬ 
ist demand for Home-rule. They recognise 
that their own outlook is now limited : 
their own activities circumscribed, their 
own abilities without proper field of 
action, and that such it would remain as 
long as British India is not self-governing. 
They recognise clearly that their own weal 
or woe is bound up for ever with the fate 
of the rest oflndia and a limited provincial 
outlook to-day is treason to the Mother¬ 
land. 

Such a sentiment has awakened not 
only among the people of the Native States 
but also among their rulers. The Mahara¬ 
jas of Bikanir and Mysore, not to speak 
of the Aga Khan and the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, have all expressed in unmistake- 
able terms the growing consciousness of 
national unity. The speeches of the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikanir when he visited England to 
attend the Imperial Conference expressed 
that feeling which had been growing up 
for some time but had not found authorita¬ 
tive expression till then—the feeling of our 
Rajas that they have a double capacity, 
that they are the rulers of their immediate 
subjects and also the natural leaders of 
their brethren in other parts of India. 
The growth of that sentiment is a factor 
of the very first rate importance. That 
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development is the most hopeful line in the 
horizon of our political future. 

With regard to the minor States our 
policy then is clear ^ but what is the line 
that the Nationalists should adopt with 
regard to the major States. Are they to 
be united into a federation, which should 
be considered as an independent entity 
united in indissoluble bonds with the cen¬ 
tral government but standing as a co¬ 
ordinate and co-existent power, or are 
they to be considered as forming different 
units of self-government, differing from the 
provinces only in their form of government 
and the status of their rulers ? 

Many of the people who come from Native 
States desire complete autonomy for the 
Native States under a joint control among 
themselves treating with British India as 
an entity by itself. This plan appears to 
me to-be decidedly dangerous. True that 
the people of British India have no claim 
for superiority over those of the States ; 
neither have they any right to dictate 
what form of government or what kind of 
institutions their brethren in tht States 
should have. But this much they can 
claim. British India contains four-fifths of 
the whole of the Indian population. After 
the mediatisation of the minor princes it 
would contain at least five-eighths. 
1 hough the majority has no absolute 
rights over the minority, especially if that 
minority is by historic tradition protected 
in its rights, yet so big a majority can 
surely speak for the whole. Also the obli¬ 
gations of the minority, assuming they are 
preserved in their just and historic rights, 
to the majority, are fundamental and 
absolutely indissoluble. Such a consider¬ 
ation makes the solution Qf a League of 
Princes, a State within a*State, altogether 
impossible. 

Moreover, the geographical situation of 
the major States makes the effective oper¬ 
ation of such a League impracticable. 
Placed as they are with Travancore in the 
s A ° u th» and Kashmir in the north, with 
Gwalior, Indore, the Nizam’s Dominions 
and Mysore in between, none of them 
touching the other, none of them except¬ 
ing Travancore having a coast line, it is 
impossible to conceive that the Native 
states can unite in an alliance. They are 
completely surrounded by “British” India. 
I hey have no means of communicating 
}Z}.. e ach other except through the 
British’ territory ; their military strength 


it is impossible to unite ; their trade is en¬ 
tirely through “British” Indian ports ; in 
short, they arc even in matters of their 
own internal development so entirely 
dependent on the rest of India that a 
union among them for the purpose of 
standing out of Indian politics and of safe¬ 
guarding their own State-rights is in every 
way impracticable. 

Therefore it seems to us that the second 
is the only possible alternative. The Exe¬ 
cutive at Delhi should have direct and 
immediate relations either through dip¬ 
lomatic representatives or through resi¬ 
dent officials with the several governments 
of the Native States. They should have 
absolute internal autonomy, directly res¬ 
ponsible for it not to the central Govern¬ 
ment but to their own people , while in 
matters of Imperial concern and in inter¬ 
national affairs the central Government 
must have absolute and unfettered con¬ 
trol. The present system, that is the 
system prevalent under the British govern¬ 
ment, approximates to this polity except 
that the responsibility of Native States in 
matters of internal self-government is not 
to their own people hut to the Protecting 
Power. Under a Nationalist Government 
the Protected States will have more inde¬ 
pendence in so far as their responsibility 
will not be to a power outside their own 
dominions hut to tlieir own people. This 
we cannot deny them, because it is for the 
same principle that we fight. We all know 
Locke’s tine protest against those men of 
principles who consider it a principle of 
principles that principles should not be in¬ 
terpreted against them. If we do not 
grant full self-government to our Native 
States, we would justly lay ourselves open 
to the attack of having, as Taine says, 
spoken the words of democrats and trod¬ 
den the paths of tyrants. We must be 
willing to apply the principle for which we 
stand, even if it goes against our appar¬ 
ent interests. We stand for the responsi¬ 
bility of the government to the people, to 
the principle of free self-government. If we 
are not willing to grant this in entirety to 
those among us, how can we expect it to 
be given to us ? 

Such a policy of full and complete free¬ 
dom of Native States in matters of inter¬ 
nal affairs is not only just from the point 
of view of political ethics, but necessary 
from the point of view of expediency. It is 
a deplorable fact that the majority of 
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Native States have kept outside the cur¬ 
rents of Nationalism. The more impor¬ 
tant princes have with few exceptions 
watched the growth of national feeling 
with cold indifference or passive hostility. 
The reason for this does not entirely rest 
in the fact that they are by nature con¬ 
servative and therefore supporters of the 
established order. It is not that they are 
unpatriotic. It is not that they do not 
feel their oneness of interest with the rest 
of India. The reason for their indifference 
with regard to the National movement lies 
in the fact that we, Nationalists, have not 
enunciated a clearly defined policy with 
regard to them. Our opinions with regard 
to our princes have been extremely nebu¬ 
lous. Republicans might want their 
country annexed by force. Democrats 
might want to take away their sovereign 
power. Federalists might want to 
strengthen the authority of the central 
Government as against the State Govern¬ 
ments. Under such condition it is hardly 
conceivable that the Native States with 
their just sense of historic rights, would 
give the weight of their name and tradi¬ 
tion to the National Cause. If we want 
their support and it is hard for us to win 
the National Cause without it, we must 
guarantee them against any encroachment 
on their just rights and privileges and con¬ 
vince them that their best interests are 
served by a Nationalist Government. We 
must make them recognise that a Nation¬ 


alist Government does not mean anarchy 
and more than that, it does not mean an 
immediate democratisation of society. 

When on these matters our opinions 
become clear and defined, the princes will 
not sit idle and let the great nationalist 
current pass by. They will feel that their 
own future has but little promise unless 
they partake of the mighty and majestic 
forces of national opinion that operate in 
the minds of the millions outside their own 
immediate territory. They would also 
feel that they are but the limbs of a well 
formed and well developed body politic, 
the parts and constituents of a living 
organism, and that their own political 
Dharma lies in the co-operation of the 
organised energy of the whole. Such a 
voice is already being heard among the 
princes of India. In course of time as 
Nationalist policy interprets the entire 
thinking mind of India our princes will 
surely fall into line. At present their course 
and ours are quite clear. Theirs is to 
give the enormous support of their great 
names to the national cause; to train 
national leaders in matters of policy ; to 
keep our administrative and military 
abilities intact ; to preserve and cultivate 
a truly Indian National tradition apart 
from that which has grown through the 
incentive of foreign oppression and to be 
prepared when the time comes to lead 
Nationalist India in the path of stable 
self-government. 


CLEAN TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 

By Rafidin Ahmed, d.d.s., Interne, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston, Mass. 


I T is literally true that good health is im¬ 
possible without good teeth. Com¬ 
petent medical authorities now have 
no hesitation in asserting that a majority 
of diseases from which mankind suffers 
can be traced directly or indirectly to 
mouth infection to decayed teeth and 
diseased gums. Without good teeth it is 
impossible to masticate the food properly; 
without proper mastication food cannot 
be properly digested. Indigestion, con¬ 
stipation and other disorders of the 
digestive tract, arc very often caused by 


decayed teeth, and disappears as soon as 
the dentist has put his patient’s mouth in 
order. 

In India many of our religious and social 
customs are based on scientific facts. For 
this the credit must be given to the sages 
of the past. One of these customs, viz, 
cleaning the mouth morning and night 
and after each meal, when seen in the light 
of modern developments in health con¬ 
servation, seems to have been devised by 
men who had come to the conclusion in a 
rational way, and incidentally, ante-dated 
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our modern Board of Health bullentin- 
writers. Therefore, Ido not wonder when 
I read in a Calcutta magazine, that in a 
recent medical inquiry it transpired that 
thirty to forty per cent of the school- 
going children of Calcutta had defective 
teeth. Making allowance for the fact that 
this inquiry is made by medical men, who 
do not recognize caries as dentists do, it is 
evident that it is less than the percentage 
of the school-going children of Boston. 
Mv work here in the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary brings me in direct contact with 
the children’s teeth and we figure that 
ninety per cent of the school-going children 
of Boston have defective teeth. Now the 
question comes, why this difference? To 
mv mind, there is absolutely no doubt that 
this difference in favour of Calcutta, is due 
to the ante-diluvian social custom of the 
people of India of religiously washing 
their mouth after eating. It would be an 
intensely interesting study, if figures were 
available in the case of India, of comparing 
the percentage of decayed teeth in the 
rural communities of India and of modern 
countries like the United States. 

It grieves me beyond expression, when 
I think that in our metropolitan cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, we are 
copying many of the modern vices, like 
hurried eating, soft foods and finishing the 
meal with fingerbowl and napkin. If this 
oecidentalizing influence persists, in a very 
few years I shall be compelled to withdraw 
the boast l have made above. Teeth like 
all the organs of the body need exercise. 
Hence hard coarse foods which require 
thorough chewing before it can be swallow¬ 
ed, are specially good not only for children, 
but for adults. They keep the teeth well 
exercised, and cause a good supply of 
blood. I can remember my English friends’ 
derision at the Indian boys munching raw 
sugar-cane or sucking a stone of a fibrous 
mango. It reminds me of the Biblical 
saying, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Nobody need 
be ashamed of doing either, as raw sugar¬ 
cane is not only an excellent food, but 
also an excellent cleanser of the mouth; 
and the fibrous mango stone is just as 
good as a tooth brush, with the fruit 
acid added. 

In . a discussion in a recent dental society 
meeting, I maintained that the most 
scientific tooth-brush to my mind, is the 
one used by the peasants of India, namely, 


the acacia twig. Wh}*? I would boil down 
the reasons into two: Firstly, because 
each man forms his own tooth-brush 
by chewing the ends of the twig, and 
secondly, each twig is used but once. I 
doubt if Koch could have improved on 
this idea, regarding asepsis or sterility. 
It is a matter <>f common knowledge 
that it is practic illy impossible to keep an 
ordinary tooth-brush sterile. And when 
we inoculate ourselves with a dirty tooth¬ 
brush, morning and night, we imagine 
we are scientific. Several methods have 
been devised of keeping the tooth-brush 
sterile, but nothing can compare with the 
method of the acacia twig. Therefore, it is 
not iti a sense of reactionary ism, that I ad¬ 
vocate to my countrymen the discarding 
of the modern, unsanitary tooth-brush and 
accepting the old, old stand-by, the acacia 
twig. As for tooth-paste or tooth-powder, 
I would suggest exceedingly finely ground 
charcoal or, if preferred, precipitated 
chalk. Keeping the teeth clean docs not 
cost anybody anything, and yet it is 
singular that so many of us suffer from 
diseases of the teeth. 

It has been truly said that mothers are 
the makers of the race. But few mothers 
realize the effects of the early habits of 
the child upon proper facial developments. 
For example, take sucking the thumb or 
the fingers. This has a tendency to force 
out the upper front teeth and force back 
the lower front teeth. The result is a de¬ 
formed jaw. The teeth come in irregularly 
and the proper development of the skull 
is interfered with. In many cases retarded 
mental development has been shown to be 
due to deformed jaws caused by thumb 
sucking. The above statement is also 
true in the ease of lip sucking. These only 
go to show that the care of the mouth 
and teeth should begin in early infancy 
and should continue throughout life, as is 
the custom in India. In our efforts to 
occidentalize ourselves we should not give 
up all that is good in our social customs. 

It is my earnest plea that our school 
childred and also the adults take up the 
slogan,— 1 “Clean Teeth Good Health,” as 
the newest development in health con¬ 
servation. Probably, “newest” is not the 
word to be used in connection with India 
in this particular respect. Hut my idea is 
that our growing generation should have 
a conception of the scientific nature of 
their daily custom of cleansing their teeth 
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morning and night, and after each meal. 
If we start this now, probably in the 
future, with the advent of industrialism in 
India, we may avoid a great deal of 
expense and worry in founding public 
school clinics for treating the dental ills of 
the children. School dental clinics are 
common things all over Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, and from my information, have not 
yet been found necessary in the case of In¬ 
dia. I am afraid that if we keep on copy¬ 


ing soft foods, hurried eating, and not 
washing the teeth after eating, we shall 
have to copy the school dental clinics in 
the very near future. What is needed just 
now is a strong publicity campaign 
amongst school children with the slogan 
mentioned above. Prevention, they say, 
is better than cure.. Here is a tip for the 
Educational Department. Will they do it? 
I wonder. 


THE HINDU YOGA-SYSTEM 

By Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard University. 


O UR histories of philosophy are wont to begin with 
Thales of Miletus. But oh, how brief seems all re¬ 
corded human history, when some geologist tells us 
the story of the earth’s crust, or the astronomer over¬ 
whelms us with th.it of the spiral nebula: ! Lilliputian 
indeed is the difference—whether in time or in place— 
between Thales and Yajnavalkya, between Miletus and 
the Ganges. The informing fact remains, that these 
ultimate questions—answerable only in the language 
of the great antinomies—do and always will come 
up, as far to the West and as far to the East as the 
blades of grass do spring. 

Whom space nor time nor nothing else can bound, 
Who hast nor form (save spirit mere) nor end, 
Whom naught can fathom butThy thought profound,— 
To Thee, Light, Peace Ineffable, I bend. 

Thus Bhartri-hari, calling unto God. It is He—of 
whom they say ‘‘Not, not.” 

And if timeliness there be, the attempt is none the 
less timely, because of the work recently published by 
the Harvard Press, and written by my friend and col¬ 
league and former pupil, James Haughton Woods 
(now serving at the Sorbonne as exchange-professor 
from Harvard), and entitled The Yoga-system of Patan- 
jali . It is fitting that the work should be introduced, 
not only to Indianists, but also and especially to 
students of the history of psychology and philosophy 
and religion, by The Harvard Theological Revic'tu. 

Onesikntos, the companion of Alexander the Great, 
is the first notable foreigner to give us an account of 
the Yogins of India.(i) Himself a disciple of Diogenes 

I. Possibly Demokritos of Abdera visited them, 
perhaps a century earlier. According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata, l.xv.69), Demokiitos maintained 
that none of his contemporaries had seen more coun¬ 
tries and made the acquaintance of more men distin¬ 
guished in every kind of science than himself. Among 
those men, Aelian includes the sages of India (Varia 
hi9toria, iv 20) ; and Diogenes Laertius reports a 
similar tradition. Such a tradition is not to be set aside 
too lightly, when we consider the views of Demokritos 
concerning peace of mind as the best fruit of philoso- 


the Cynic, we need not wonder that Alexander selected 
him as the man most fit to talk with the Hindu ascetic 
sages and to inquire about their teachings. His report 
of that memorable interview of 326 B.C. has been pre¬ 
served for us by Strabo in his Geography (xv.63). Des¬ 
pite the difficulty of conversing through interpreters, 
Onesikritos was in fact remarkably successful in 
getting at some of the very fundamentals of Indian 
belief. The drift of the talk, he said, came to this, that 
that is the best doctrine, which rids the spirit not only 
of grief but also of joy ; and again, that that dwelling- 
place is the best, for which the scantiest equipment or 
outfit is needed. 

Of these two points, one is of prime significance for 
the spiritual side of Yoga, just as th^ other is so for its 
practical aspects. The one suggests the ‘undisturbed 
calm’ (citta-prasada) of Patanjali, the 'mindfulness 
made perfect through balance* (upekkha-sati-pari- 
suddhi) of Buddhaghosa ; and the other is a concrete 
instance of the doctrine (2) of emancipation from the 
slavery to things. This latter is a part of the funda¬ 
mental morality (specifically, neither Brahmanical nor 


phy, and the many references thereto in the fragments 
of his ethical treatises. Had these last been preserved, 
it is possible that we might have found in them dis¬ 
tinctly recognizable traces of Indian teaching. 

2. This is beautifully set forth by Buddhaghosa 
in his great treatise on Buddhism, The IVay of Salva¬ 
tion or Visuddhi-magga. See book 1, sections 105— 
112, especially 106, in volume 49 of the Proceedings of 
the American Academy, p. 159. Of all names in the 
history of Buddhist Scholasticism, Buddhaghosa’s is 
the most illustrious. He is not less renowned in the 
East than is his contemporary. Saint Augustin, in the 
West, and for the same reasons,—sanctity of life, wide 
learning, and great literary achievement. An edition 
of the Pali text of this treatise was undertaken by my 
beloved and unforgotten friend and pupil, the late 
Henry Clarke Warren. It is rtiy hope to complete his 
unfinished work, and to issue the text with an English 
version. 
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Jainistic nor Buddhist) which is an essential prelimi¬ 
nary for any system of ascetic religious training, and 
is accordingly taught again and again, now with a 
touch of gentle humor, *novv sternly, and always 
cogently, by Brahmans and Jains and Buddhists alike. 

Contemporary with Onesikritos, but destined (unlike 
him) never to be forgotten in India, was Kautilya, “the 
Hindu Bismarck,” as Jacobi calls him, imperial chan¬ 
cellor of Chandragupta. His treatise on Statesman¬ 
ship (3) is. as Jacobi shows, our most trustworthy 
source of knowledge for the ancient Hindu state, not 
only because its date (about 300 u.c.) is certain, (4) but 
also because it was written by the very man who had 
the principal part in the foundation and administration 
of the great and growing empire of the Mauryan 
Oynasty.(4) Kautilya says that Sankhya and Yoga 
and Lokayata were the three philosophic systems 
current in his day. Unfortunately, he does not tell us 
whether there were expositions thereof in liteiary form. 
In the centuries (perhaps six or more) between Kautilya 
and Patanjali, the Yoga-system did probably undergo 
many modifications in detail ; but it is a fact of prime 
impoitance that so great an authority as Kautilya 
recognizes it as a system, and as one of the three most 
worthy of mention among those cm rent in his day.(5) 

The elements of Yoga, as Hopkins(6) observes, are 
indefinitely antique. The rigorous austerities, the 
control of the senses, especially as against the temp¬ 
tations of carnal lust,—these are the achievements of 
holy men which made even the gods to tremble on 
their thrones. And they are described in the M«ih&- 
bharata and other narrative works, often with amu- 
smgly grotesque exaggeration, but in such an inci¬ 
dental and matter-of-fact way that we cannot doubt 
that from very early times Yoga-practices were com¬ 
mon and wide-spread in India and that the belief in 
their potency was altogether genuine. 

Yoga is accordingly one of the most ancient and 
striking products of the Hindu mind and character. 
It is therefore a little strange that, while the labors of 
Denssen and Garibe and others have done very much 
to open up the Vedanta and Sankhya systems to the 
Occident, the history of Yoga as a body of practices 
and as a religio-philosophic system is yet to be 
written.(7) For the#history of Yoga-practice, nothing 
could be more illuminating arAfruitful than to carry 
further such investigations as tTOse of Hopkins, just 
cited. For the history of Yoga as a system, the most 
immediate requirement is evidently an Occidental 
translation of the Comment or Yoga-bhashya. It is 
ready to the credit of Professor Woods that he 

3. The recently edited Arthagistra, published at 
Mysore, 1909. See the articles by Hillebrandt, IferteJ, 
Jacobi, and Jolly, and especially the three articles by 
Jacobi, Berliner Akademie, 1911 and 191a. He calls it 
“eine historische Quelle allerersten Ranges” (1911, p. 
954 : cf. p. 957, and 1912, p, 834). 

4* Berliher Akademie, 1911, p. 954. 

5. Ibidem, p. 733. 

, 6. In his learned article. Yoga-technique in the 
Great Epic, Journal of - the Am. Oriental Society 
( f 9 oi)» vol. 22, p. 333-379. To him, my most grateful 
acknowledgments. 

7 . This, with all due deference to Garbe and his 
excellent chapters on Yoga in the Grundriss der 
Indoarischen Philologie ( 1896 ). 


realized this need and addressed himself with so much 
energy to the task of supplying it, the more so when 
that task involved journeys once and again not only 
to the great teachers of Europe (Deussen and Jacobi), 
but also to those of India. 

Rajendra-Vla Mitra, in the preface to his Yoga 
aphorisms of Patanjali (1883 : P* xc )» says : “I had 
hopes of reading the work with the assistance of a 
professional Yogi ; but I have been disappointed. I 
could find no Pandit in Bengal who had made Yoga 
the special subject of his study, and the only person 
I met at Benares who could help me was most exor¬ 
bitant in his demands, lie cared not for the world 
and its wealth, and the only condition under which 
he would teach me was strict pupilage under Hindu 
rules—living in his hut and ever following Ins foot¬ 
steps—to which 1 could not submit.*' That was five 
and thirty years ago. A real command of both San¬ 
skrit and English by the same person is a combina¬ 
tion rare enough. Still raier, the combination of 
those two elements with a knowledge of one of the 
great vernaculars of India, such as R. Mitra had. 
Rarest of ail, this triple combination plus the chance 
(which a foreigner is not likely to get) for a thorough 
acquaintance with the actual procedure and habit of 
mind of a genuine Yogin of high character. What fruit 
might that now perhaps almost impossible combina¬ 
tion have borne ! 

If no Occidental may hope for any such chances 
of practical acquaintance with Yoga, it is at least 
needful that the written treatise which serves as the 
basis of book-study should be informed by the noblest 
spirit and loftiest puipose. That the Comment or 
Bhashya meets these requirements, (8) none of us, 
however much or little we sympathize with the Hindu 
point of view, will, I think, deny. “Find me, and turn 
thy back on heaven.” says Brahma, in Emerson’s 
familiar verses. And so the author of the Comment, 
in treating (at ii. 42) of the supiemest happiness, 
says (9) that the pleasures of love in this world and 
the great pleasures of heaven are not worth the 
sixteenth part of that supremest happiness that comes 
from the dwindling of lusts. 

And again, in like spirit, he speaks at iii. 51. 
First he quaintly describes how the gods tempt an 
advanced Yogin with the sensual pleasures of their 
tran»itory heaven : “Sir, will you sit here ? Will you 
rest here ? This pleasure might prove attractive. 
This maiden might prove attractive. This elixir wards 
off old age and death.” And so on. Then he sug¬ 
gests the Yogin’s answer to these enticements, and in 
so doing he rises to a pitch of sustained and noble 
eloquence : 

'‘Baked on the pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, wandering about in the blinding gloom of 
birth and death,—hardly have I found the lamp that 
dispels the darkness of the moral defilements, the 

8. It is certain that the Gheranda-sanhitj, more 
or less widely known in the Occident, does not meet 
them. My former pupil, Professor S. K. Belvalkar 
of Poona, India, assures me that it is condemned by 
those whose learning and character he respects. The 
like is true of Hathayoga-pradlpika and numerous 
similar works. 

9. Quoting from the Maha-bh&rata, xii. 174.46, a 
stanza of significance and dignity. 
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lamp of Yoga,—when, lo, these lust-born gusts of the 
things of sense do thieaten to put it out ! How then 
could it be that 1 who have •'een its light, tii(ked by 
the milage of the things cf sense, should thiough 
myself like fuel into that same fiie of the round-cf- 
rebirths as it flares up again ? Fare ye well, [things 
of sense,] like unto dreams aie \c ! to be pitied aie 
they that crave >ou, things of sense, [fare well !]” 

Perhaps enough (or moie) has already been said 
to mahe clear the historhal impoitance and the motal 
dignity of the Yoga-hhgshya. Its in.poitaiue was h ng 
ago pointed out hy others in other connection-: so by 
Kern in Ins History of Buodh^sm t (h ) b\ Ja< ob> in his 
Ur sprung ties Bmidhhmus ttus dew .s dnfchya- Yoga (i i) 
and by benart in his Boudahismc et Yoga, (j2) 

Thus, to install* e some of the moi e striking and 
well known comcitlem es between tlie Bhashya and 
Buddiiisin, we may begin with the Four Eminent 
Truths. The most significant achievement of modern 
medicine is the finding out of the cause of disease. 
This is the indispensable foundation for the whole 
structure of pieventive medicine. It was precisely 
this problem in the world of the spmt to which 
Buddha addressed himself, .the aetiology of human 
misery. His solution he publicly announced in his 
first sermon, the gist of which was destined to become 
known to untold millions, the sermon of the Deei- 
park at Penates (13) or sermon about the Four 
Truths. These concern suffering, its cause, ltssui- 
cease, and the way thereto, and they coincide vith 
the four cardinal topics of Hindu medical science, (14) 
disease, the cause of disease, health, and u medies. 
Now these Four Truths aie set foiih hy the author 
of the Bhashya at ii. 15, and not without explicit 
reference to the fact that this Yoga-system has four 
divisions coincident with those of the system of medi¬ 
cine. It may be added that a part of the Rule to which 
this is ihe Comment, reads: To the disciiminating, 
all is nothing but pain, riuhkham evn sarvam vive- 
kinah ; and that this again is one of the thiee funda¬ 
mental axioms of Buddhism, (15) All is transitoiy, 
All is pain, All is without substantive reality. 

Again, the Bhashya enumerates (at 1. 20), quite as 
a matter-of-course, the five means to the higher con¬ 
centration, namely faith and encigy and mindfulness 
and concentration and insight (^raddhu-xlrxa-smyti- 
samftdhi-prajfia). These are the same five elements 
of Yoga mastered and taught by the famous Yoga- 
doctors, Al 3 ra Kalamn and Udri.ik.i Kamaputta, and 
coincide literally with those given in ihe Bnddist 
texts, namely in the Discourse of the Noble Quest 
or Ariya-paiiyesanasutta, M.tjjhima-nikaya, vul. 1, 

10. Jacobi’s translation, Leipzig, 1882, vol. 1, 
p. 467 ff 

tv. Gottinger Nachiichten, 1896. 

ia. Revue de Tinstone des lehgmns* 1900. 

13. Vinaya-pitaka, vol. 1, p. 10 ; Samyutta-nikaya, 
vol. 5, p. 4*o. These truths become a kind of cano¬ 
nical commonplace : see Majjhima. vol 1, p. 48. 

14. Tins coincidence the Hindu medical writers 
did not fad to observe : so VRgt-hata m the stanza 
introductory to the A§tanga-hfdaya. 

15 Anguttaia mkgya, vol. 1, p. 286 ; translated 
by Henry C. Warren, p. xiv of his Buddhism in tran - 
stations^ Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 3, See also 
Visuddhi-magga book xx. 


p. 164. Here Buddha tells how he, before his En¬ 
lightenment, went to these teachers, found that he 
himself had mastered saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi, 
and panhft no less truly than they, and admitted that 
these things were good as far as they went, but that 
they brought you only to the third or fourth of the 
Four Formless Realms, that is, that they did not 
bung you far enough. The discussion of the proper 
balance of these five moral faculties constitutes a 
most interesting section of the fourth book of the 
Visuddhi-magga. 

Again, <iinong the Forty Businesses or kamma- 
Uh&i.as, that play so prominent a i 61 e in the Visuddhi 
niftgga, aie the Four Ex.ilted States or brahma-viha- 
las, namely friendliness and compassion and joy and 
indifleience (mettB, karuna, mudita, upekkhg). The 
whole of book ix is devoted to them. They all lead 
up to the fust three trances, and the cultivation of 
upekkha leads even to the fourth trance or highest of 
the oidinaiy tiances. Now all these four states, 
under the coiresponding names of maitri, karuna, 
mudita, and upeksa, are prescribed by the Rule and 
the Bhashya at 1.33, and as a means for calming the 
mind-stuff. 

Or again, to cite a case of partial correspondence 
and paitial diversity, we may mention the klegas or 
innate defects of human natuie or moial defilements 
or (as Dr Woods calls them) the hindrances. These 
are ennmciated by the Bhashya, at 11.3, as ignoiance, 
the feeling-of-personality, lust, ill-will, and the will-to- 
live (avidsa, asnuta, ijga, dveSa, abhimveqa). But 
Buddhaghosa, in book xxii, has a list of ten, contain¬ 
ing most of these five, and also, for example, sloth or 
languor (thina, styana), which last by the Bhashya, 
at 030, is put among the nine obstacles or antargyas. 
We hope that the Bhashya and the Visuddhi-magga 
may piove mutually illuminating; by leason not only 
of their coin* idences but also of their differences. 

Minor coincidences, in matters of diction, as bet¬ 
ween the Bhashya and the Buddhist texts, deserve 
cateful notice fiorn any who chance to study these 
sources at the same time. Confident as we may be 
concerning the influence of the Yoga system upon 
Buddha,—the inteiplay of influences as between the 
Bhashya and the Buddhist texts j>nay well have been 
chiefly in the opposite-direction r lhus the use of the 
Sanskrit woid• .idhvftnfjtn m the sense of ‘time’ (so at 
iv. 12) is, unless I eir, wholly foreign to Brahmanicai 
Sansknt texts, and is a downnght taking over of its 
Pah equivalent addhanam in its secondary but com¬ 
mon meaning of'nme. 1 Similarly the use of -nimna 
with -piagbhara (at iv. 26) seems to me not lightly 
Sanskrit at all, but rather a conscious adaptation of 
the familiar Tali combination -ninna, -pona, -pab- 
bhara. 

Indeed, one is sometimes tempted to surmise that 
the diction of the author of the VhSshya was influ¬ 
enced by downright reminiscences of Nikaya texts. 
Thus at 11.39 and iv.25 are given the questionings or 
doubts as :o personal identity through Various past 
and future births : “Who was l ? Or who shall we 
become ? ’ and so forth : ko ’ham asam ? katham aham 
asam?... ke va bhavisyamad ? katham va bhavi- 
ssamarj? These are substantially the questions 
cited at length by Buddhaghosa (in book xix) from 
the Majjhima-nikaya (vol. 1, p. 8). 

The reflections of the Yogin **on whom insight has 
dawned” arc put by the author # of the Bhashya (at i.16) 
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in a way which—nl once lnicf and yot ample -it 
marked by noble dignity. Ihcy desciibe tli»* winning 
of the supreme goal: “Won is that which v. ns to be 
won. Ended are the moral defilements which had 
to be ended. Cut is the close jointed succession of 
existences m-the-world, which— so long as it was not 
rut asunder—involved death uftei birth and birth after 
death.” Fr^uUm plan inly nn. Ksioah kSetavyah 
klerftti Chinnah cnstaparv-a bhava-sunkramo, yasya- 
vicched&j janitva uiriyate, mrtvi ca jgvate. 

In like manner die consummation of the holy life, 
salvafon or the setting free, is descubed in the Dlghct- 
nikaya, vol. i, p 84. : ‘'In him, when set free, there 
anses the knowledge that he is set free. He knows : 
Ended is rebirth. Lived has been the holy life. Done 
has been what was to be d >ne. There is no more 
learning here.” Vimuttasmnu ‘vimuttam* lti linnarn 
hoti. ‘KhinA jati. Vusitam brahmacariyam. Katam 
karanlyam. Naparam itthatt&y&* ti pajansti. 

The whole spiritual situation in both cases is 
similar ; and that the substantial coincidences of the 
two descriptions may be nothing more than the 
natural outcome of that similarity we will not deny. 
But the aximplcs that have been mentioned (a few 
out of many) m ike it clear that a system * tic study of 
the Bhashya in the light of the Buddhist texts is well 
worth the while. 

The comparison of Yoga and Buddhism is not the 
only study which l hope this work of Professor Woods 
will powerfully stimulate. I hope it will direct the 
attention of scholars ton severely critical examination 
of the supernormal powers which, as Buddhist and 
Yoga texts alike maintain, are among the fruits of the 
cultivation of profound concentration or samfidhi. 

In order to make my meaning clear, let rnc 
instance (with added references to the text of the 
Bhashya) some of these powers : Such are cl ur> oy tnce 
and clairaudience tn. 43) ; knowledge of the future 
(ui. 16) and of one’s previous births Oii. 18) ; thought¬ 
reading pii. 19) ; power to become invisible (iii. 2f) ; 
the cessation of hunger and thirst (iii. 30) ; the power 
of hypnotic suggestion (in. 38 : ‘your mind-stuff 
enters the body of another,” cittasya para-canr&vecah); 
the power to walk upon water or a spider’s thread or 
sunbeams or to pass through the air (iii. 42) ; the 
power by reason of which “the fire, hot as it is, burns 
you not” Oil. 45 ) ; and so on. Such powers are sys¬ 
tematically treated by Buddhaghosa in books xii 
and xin, and are constantly mentioned with quiet 
gravity by the story-tellers, as if no one were expected 
to have any difficulty in believing them. Is it not 
worth while, in the light of modern knowledge, to try 
to draw a hue between that which has some real 
basis in fact and th&t which has none ? To this 
question William James, by word and by deed, 
answered with an emphatic Yes. 

The more obvious manifestations of Yoga-practice, 
such as the standing upon one leg or the holding of 
one arm aloft and other austerities, did not fail to 
strike the Greeks (Strabo, xv. 61), just as, at all times, 
the sensational has struck the casual(i6) observer. The 

16 Or, to speak in terms of the twentieth century, 
the “cameral” or '‘snapshot” observer. The Nation¬ 
al Geographic Society of Washington devoted most 
of its Magazine for December, 1913, to the “Religious 
Penances and Punishments Self-inflicted by the Holy 
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nobles; and most rpnitunl achievements of the Yogm 
TiK-;ert n«; iealuics of inlcrrst for the ga/er or for the 
tourist photographer. On the other hand, the rewards 
— whether of gratified vanity or of reputation or of 
gifts—for the succes-dul performance of marvellous or 
apparently supernormal acts, are and always have 
been a temptation to abuse Yoga-practices with venal 
and fraudulent purpose The ample admixture of 
deception and nick md miracle-rnongcring has tend¬ 
ed to make men of science averse to any serious con¬ 
sideration of the whole subject. But fraud, even if 
preponderant, will not excuse us from the due investi¬ 
gation of the residuum of well-attested fact, not even 
if that residuum be small. The reason why well- 
attested cases of the apparently miraculous are rela¬ 
tively few is a legitimate one : to persons most likely 
to make the highest and noblest attainments by the 
piactice of Yoga, the so-called ‘‘magical powers’’ are 
after all an incidental by-product. And accordingly, 
Bud ihaghosa relegates the discussion of the super¬ 
normal powers to those books (xii and xiii) which 
form a mere appendix to his treatment (books iii to xi) 
of Concentration or Satnndhi. To seek these powers 
as an end, or to make a display of them to satisfy the 
curiosity of the vulgar, is wholly unworthy, and indeed 
most strictly forbidden. In the gospel-narrative of the 
temptation, when the Devil says, “If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down from hence,” the answer of 
Jesus is an uncompromising rebuke. And in like 
spirit, the Mah&bharata threatens with ‘*a hell from 
which there is no release” the Yogins who are thus 
guilty. (17) ... , , 

Thought-reading is a power very often ascribed to 
Buddha or to a saint, who thereby intuitively discerns 
the evil intentions of another and so thwarts them. 
In many of these cases the use of good judgment or 
of a knowledge of human nature may explain the 
successful thought-reading ; while in others some in¬ 
fluence much more subtile may be in play. The 
cases as a class aie not easy to sift. On the other 
hand, the activity of the subliminal consciousness is 
most* clearly referred to in the Explanation to the 
Bhashya at 1.24 : “Ch&ilra thinks intently, ‘To¬ 
morrow 1 must get up just at day-break'and then after 
having slept, he gets up at that very time because 
of the subliminal impression resulting from that 
intent thinking.” This power of awaking from sound 
slumber at a predetermined hour is abundantly at¬ 
tested by common experience, and also, for example, 
by J. M. B ram well in his Hypnotism, page 387 (cf. 
p. 115) And doubtless the power to "emerge from 
tram e” or “rise om of trance’’ (one of the five ‘‘mas¬ 
teries’* of Buddhaghosa at book iv, section 103, the 
vutthana-vasi) is a power of a kindred nature.” If the 
BhSshya’s promise, “Are burns him not” (at iii.4S : 
see above) refers to insensibility to the pain of a burn, 
the power therein implied may stand in relation to 

Men of India.” The paper is illustrated with seventy 
pictures. The sensational aspects of Yoga-practice 
have been treated in easily accessible works. Such 
are John C. Oman’s The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India, London, 1903; Richard Schtaidt’s 
Fakire und Fakirtum, Berlin, 1908, 

17 At xii.197.7, cited by Hopkins, Yoga-technique, 
JAOS. xxii.344 
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the facts of anaesthesia and analgesia as recited by 
Bramwell at pages 360-361. Compare also his Index, 
under “Analgesia, in hypnosis, and post-hypnotic.” 

Perhaps the most marvellous of all these “super¬ 
normal” attainments is the power of suffering one’s 
body to be buried for a long time and of resuming 
one's normal activities on release from the grave. 
Well-attested cases are indeed rare, but such in fact 
there are, and none is better attested or more won¬ 
derful than that of Haridas. This man had himself 
buried alive for six weeks at Lahore at the Court of 
Runjeet Singh in 1837. Thorough-going precautions 
were taken against fraud, and the account of the 
matter is from the pen of Sir Claude Martin Wade, 
who was an actual eye-witness of the disinterment. 
The account was first printed by James Braid, in a 
tiny book(i8), since become famous, entitled “Ob¬ 
servations on trance or human hybernation/' Edin¬ 
burgh, 1850. The very title of Braid’s sober and 
judicial treatise intimates that he sees nothing mira¬ 
culous in this performance, but regards it rather as 
analogous to the hibernation common in many ani¬ 
mals and as something that could be and was induced 
by natural, albeit most elaborate and painstaking, 
means. The case at any rate warns us against too 
ready incredulity concerning Hindu marvels that seem 
at first blush to pass the bounds of the possible. 

To show the interest of studying Yoga in the light 
of the discoveries of modern psychology, I know of 
no better example than the story of Ruchi and Vipula. 
This is indubitably a case of hypnosis and effective 
suggestion to the hypnotized subject to refrain from 
yielding to a strong temptation to do a sinful act. If we 
knew nothing about the psychological facts involved, 
we Occidentals should certainly not recognize the true 
significance of the narrative, especially as its technical 
features are presented in a terminology which the 
facts alone can elucidate. Thus the gaining power 
over another’s will by hypnotizing is called “entering 
the body of another’’ “as wind enters an empty space” 
—phrases of hopeless obscurity until we know in 
detail the nature of the facts intended. The stoiy is 
given in the Maha-bh&rata (at xiii. 40, 41), and it is 
to Hopkins that we owe the service of showing(i9) its 
meaning to Western scholars. The story itself is 
in brief as follows. 

The sage Deva-^arman had a wife of great beauty 
named Ruchi. Even the gods were enamored of her, 
and in particular god Indra, whose illicit amours are 
notorious. Well aware of Indra’s designs, the sage, 
before going away to perform a sacrifice, summons his 

18 Braid was a surgeon of Manchester, England. 
The copy of his book that lay before me when I Jwrote 
this, was a gift “To the President of Harvard College 
with the author’s compliments” in 1852. The little 
volume has since been transferred to the “Treasure 
Room.” The account was reprinted by Garbe in The 
Monist for July, 1900, Chicago. See also Garbe in 
Westermann’s Monatshefte for September, 1900 ; or 
W. Preyer’s Der Hypnotismus, Berlin, 1882 (p.*46, 
translated from Braid); or Richard Schmidt. Fakire, 

p. 88. 

19 In his paper on Yoga-technique, already cited, 
Journal of the Am. Oriental Society, xxii.359. Com¬ 
pare his excellent comments upon the technical 
features of the story. 


pupil Vipula and bids him protect Ruchi and her 
virtue and especially as against the lustful Indra. 
Vipula, himself a man of the utmost integrity and 
virtue and self-control, agrees to do the bidding of 
his teacher, and asks him in what form Indra may be 
expected to appear. “In any one of many forms,” 
answers Deva-carman. “Indra may come wearing a 
diadem or a clout, as a Brahman or as an outcaste, 
as a parrot or as a lion, as an old man or as a young 
man, or indeed in the form of the wind-god. There¬ 
fore,” he continues, '‘watch over her with diligence.” 
And so he departs. 

Vipula sagely reflects that if the tempter can 
come in the form of the wind, a fence for the hetmit- 
age or a door for Ruchi’s cottage would be of no 
avail. He resolves to protect her virtue “by the 
power of Yoga.”(20) “I will enter her body by 
Yoga and in it I will abide, sunk in the deepest 
concentration (samahita). If I keep myself free from 
the slightest trace of passion, I shall incur no guilt.” 
Accordingly, he sits down by her, who is seated, and 
gazes steadily with his eyes into her eyes, and so that 
her gaze meets his, and fills her mind with longing 
for what is right, so that she is averse especially to 
any adulterous word or deed.(2i) ‘'Vipula entered 
her body as the wind enters space, and remained 
there motionless, invisible. Then, making rigid the 
body of his teacher’s wife, he stayed there devoted 
to guarding her, and she was not aware of him.” 

Indra, thinking “This is my chance,” comes now to 
the hermitage in the form of a man, young and very 
handsome, sees the body of Vipula seated and with 
staring eyes and motionless as a picture, and sees 
Ruchi also in all her loveliness. She on seeing him 
and his superb beauty, wanted to rise and welcome 
him and ask him who be was. But under the 
influence of Vipula, she could not move a muscle. 
Indra makes known to her himself and his passion 
and the need of prompt assent. Vipula recognizes 
her danger from her looks, redoubles the force of his 
hypnotic suggestion, “and bound with Yoga-bonds 
all her faculties/* so that, although, in reply to Indra’s 
“Come, come,” she wanted to say “Yes,”—the words 
that actually escaped her were “Sir, what business 
hast thou to come here ?” She was, the story adds, 
not without grave embarrassment at the incivility 
of her answer, “spoken under the control of another.” 
Indra now perceives/‘with his supernormal eye” that 
Vipula is “in Uuchi’s body like an image in a mirror,” 
and that his case is therefore hopeless, and trembles 
lest Vipula curse him. Vipula “quits the body of 
Ruchi” (that is, terminates the hypnosis), and, with 
unstinted rebukes to the crestfallen Indra, tells him to 
take himself off.—Deva-^arman returns and Vipula 
presents to him his wife unspoiled. 

The facts relating to hypnotism were unknown to 


20 In such a story as this, the phraseology of the 
original Sanskrit (at Maha-bhjrata xiii. 40) is of 
moment. My phrases are accordingly intended to be 
correct reproductions. Note especially those enclosed 
within marks of quotation, and see stanzas 50—52 
and 56—59 of the original, as numbered *in the 
Bombay edition of 1888. 

21 Such is, I take it, the significance of laksanam 
lakga^en&iva, vadanam vadanena ca, at stanza 58. 
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the Occident at the beginning of the last century. 
In 1841 James Braid independently discovered and 
observed and described many of the phenomena here 
concerned. Even the word hypnotism , as may be 
seen from Murray’s Dictionary, is only about seventy- 
five years old, having been introduced with hypnotize , 
etc., into the English language by Braid himself in 
iS 42 . But in spite of the extreme modernity of the 
Occidental knowledge of the facts, and of the 
terminology in which they are recorded, there is 
already a large and rapidly growing literature upon 
the Subject, and the elaborate treatise of John Milne 
Hrarnwell entitled “Hypnotism, its history, practice, 
and theory’’ (London, 1906) gives a bibliography of 
books and articles running into the hundreds. Never¬ 
theless, the systematic treatises, those of Moll and 
Brarnwell at least, do not even attempt to carry the 
history of hypnotism back beyond the times of Braid, 
Esdaile, Elliotson, and Mesmer—a statement which I 
make, not by way of carping, but rather by way of 
1 ailing attention to an opportunity. Unless I err, 
the whole subject is commonly regarded in the 
Occident as very modern, a recent discovery, when 
in fact it has been well known and widely known in 
the Orient for over two thousand years. 

The fruits of Yoga-practice are told, not only in 
systematic Sanskrit treatises on Yoga and in Buddhist 


THE SURGE 

T HE multifarious complexity of life has 
been one of the baffling problems in 
science. There is first the mystery of 
energetic animal life with its reflex move¬ 
ments and pulsating organs. In strong 
contrast is the life of plants, seemingly 
passive and stationary. Even in this sim¬ 
ple type all its manifestations of activity 
appear to be capricious ; the same shock of 
the environment calls forth in it different 
replies. It sometimes moves towards, and 
at other times away from light ; the shoot 
moves away against gravity, the root 
moves in the direction of gravity. There is 
hardly any reaction exhibited by the plant 
of which the directly opposite may not 
be also observed. It therefore appeared 
hopeless, to discover any unity in such 
contradictory manifestations, and there 
was a growing belief that it was no under¬ 
lying law but the individuality of the 

* The Life Movements of Plants—Transactions of 
die Bose Institute, Yol. I, 1918. Published by tlic 
nose Institute, Calcutta. Price Rs, 6. 


books, but also incidentally, as 1 have said, in many 
epic or narrative texts. The exploitation of these 
texts by an Indianist who has already made a thorough 
study of modern psychology is sure to yield very 
striking results. In the second chapter of his work on 
hypnotism (page 109 of the new edition of A. E. 
Waite, London, 1899), Braid describes his technique 
for inducing hypnosis. What must our wonder be on 
finding that almost exactly fifteen centuries ago in 
the island of Ceylon there was written a book, 
Buddhaghosa's Visuddhi-magga, a large part of 
which is concerned with this very subject. With 
Buddhaghosa indeed it is self-hypnotization, but the 
technique of it is substantially the same as that of Braid 
in all its essential features : the willingness on the 
part of the subject to subm.t himself, the comfortable 
position, the steady and slightly strained gaze, the 
fixed attention, the gentle monotonous sensory 
stimulations.—That important discoveries should 
be made by a people, and be made again centuries 
later and quite independently by another people,— 
this is one of the most astonishing facts of human 
history. 

—Abridged from “The Harvard Theological 

Review. 
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plant that determined the choice of its 
capricious movements. Various terms 
were invented for the different movements 
such as positive lieliotropism or positive 
geotropism, when the organ moved to¬ 
wards the exciting force, and negative 
lieliotropism or geotropism when it 
moved away from the source of stimulus. 
The emrftent physiologist Ffeffer, however, 
pointed out that these descriptive terms 
were no explanations, but served merely 
as convenient cloaks to hide our igno¬ 
rance. The laws which guide the different 
reactions have yet to be discovered. 

No quest could be higher for the Eastern 
mind than the search after unity amidst be¬ 
wildering diversity ; to this he is specially 
fitted by his habit of synthesis. But some- 
thing more than his trend of thought was 
necessary—the combination of dear 
thought with deftness of hand, of theore¬ 
tical insight with great power of inven¬ 
tion. Imagination is apt to run astray, 
and theory is to be checked at every step 
by rigid experimental demonstration. 
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The investigations into the phenomena 
of even the simplest type of life is surround¬ 
ed with innumerable difficulties; it is 
necessary for their elucidation to bring 
into the realm of the visible, what had 
hitherto been invisible; to detect and 
record the tremor of excitation ; to measure 
the speed of the invisible impulse; to com¬ 
pel the apparently stationary organ trace 
a single pulse of its imperceptible growth; 
toisolate and then subject the living organ 
to each of the multitudinous forces that 
play on it: to record the diverse response 
of the organism; to discover the law 
of action of each, and from the definite 
knowledge of the effect of individual fac¬ 
tors to predict the combined effects in their 
numerous permutations and combinations. 
This was to be but the first stage of the 
inquiry; of infinitely higher import is to 
be the discovery that life is one, that all 
the characteristics of the higher animal 
life has been foreshadowed in plant-life 
the characteristics of contractility, of 
spontaneity, even of nervous impulse. 
Vast is the area to h» trsave>sed mid in¬ 
surmountable appear to be the difficulties 
that block every step. But to the man 
of faith and unclouded vision, difficulties 
are meant to be surmounted through 
untiring patience and intense concentration 
of purpose. 

This is the genesis of the foundation of 
the Bose Institute a year ago ; and we 
have now the first volume of the Transac¬ 
tions of the Institute giving accounts of 
work that have been accomplished. In 
the introduction, the founder lavs down 
the objects of the Institute which breathe 
a spirit of universality : 

“The fuller investigation of the many 
ever-opening problems of the nascent 
science, which includes both Life and Non- 
Life, are among the main purposes of the 
Institute. In adding a large auditorium, 
I have sought permanently to associate 
the advancement of knowledge with the 
widest possible civic and public diffusion 
of it; and this without anv academic 
limitations, henceforth to all races and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
and for all time coming. 

“It is my futlier wish that, as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of the Institute should he availa¬ 
ble to workers from all countries. In 
this I am attempting to carry out the 


traditions of my country, which, so far 
back as twenty-five centuries ago, wel¬ 
comed all scholars from different parts of 
the world, within the precincts of its 
ancient seats of learning, at Nalanda and 
at Taxilla.” 

The revival of great traditions of 
ancient India ! But it is said that nations 
like individuals, have their birth, their 
periods of adolescence, senility and death, 
and the life-history of India had passed 
through a similar cycle. Among ancient 
peoples, the intellectual culture of the Nile 
valley, of Assyria and of Babylon waxed 
and waned and finally disappear* d. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the exube¬ 
rance and manifold activities reach their 
height with the surge of life, and that 
arrest of growth betokens, in general, the 
approach of death. This inference is, how¬ 
ever, not to be accepted as universally 
true; for certain remarkable experiments 
of Professor Bose on at rested growth 
show, that life may »»e conserved for a 
time in a state of suspense, arid that an 
adequate stimulus brings about rejuvenes¬ 
cence, and transforms the latent into 
dynamic activity. Perhaps it was the 
reality of such life-renewals that gave the 
tone of conviction in one of his addresses 
where he says that : 

“The apparent dormancy of intellectual 
life in India has been only a temporary 
phase. Just like the oscillation of the 
season round the globe, great pulsa¬ 
tions of intellectual activity passed 
over the different peoples of the earth. 
With the coming of the spring the dormant 
life sprang forth; similarly the life that 
India conserved, by inheritance, culture 
and temperament, was only latent and 
was again ready to spring forth into the 
blossom and fruit of knowledge.” 

The highest aspiration of modern India 
is to be no longer satisfied with isolation, 
but to take an active part in great 
movements of the present age, and give 
to the world the best that she has 
acquired. This has already found manifes¬ 
tation in different ways, and among the 
objects of the Institute we find the follow¬ 
ing declaration which is characteristic of 
Indian ideality. 

“The discoveries made at the Institute 
will become public property; no patents 
will ever he taken. The "spirit of our 
national culture demands that we should 
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for ever be free from desecration of utilis¬ 
ing knowledge for personal gain.” 

II 

The outlook of the Institute is to open 
six Departments to carry out investiga¬ 
tions in different branches of science, to 
discover and correlate various phenomena 
in a great synthesis. Each of these Depart¬ 
ments would require for its proper equip¬ 
ment and staff an endowment of 12 lacs 
of rupees. It is to be remembered in this 
connection, that the Institute is primari¬ 
ly for reseach, for discovery of phenomena 
hitherto unknown. Its function is quite 
different from college instruction, where 
large classes may be taught on known 
facts by a small staff of teachers. It is 
through arduous and long training in 
the Institute that some of the scholars 
may become competent to undertake 
original investigation. At present there 
are ten scholars, who are under Sir 
J. C. Bose’s personal training. This number 
cannot be exceeded unless the staff of 
instructors be considerably increased. 
Out of the six departments it is intended 
to open two in the near future, the 
necessary endowment being 21 lacs of 
rupees. Such a great national undertak¬ 
ing is beyond any individual effort; a 
beginning has however been made by the 
immediate gift of 4 lacs by the founder with 
the further contingent gift of 2 lacs. If it 
be the national will that India shall once 
more take her proper share in the intellec¬ 
tual advancement of the world, then 
means for such an end may be forth¬ 
coming. The present time with the great 
wide world tragedy may be regarded as 
inopportune for any great undertaking. 
“But it is at such a crisis,” says Dr. Bose, 
“that men learn to discriminate the Real 
from the Unreal, so that they can 
dedicate themselves to the pursuit of 
Truth, which is eternal.” 

The trust of the founder has, we are 
glad to learn from last year’s report, 
been in part justified and we hope will be 
increasingly so in the near future. The 
gratifying fact is that it is not anv 
particular province or any particular 
section of community that has evinced 
their practical interest in the national 
work. The very first two large donations 
of 1 lac from Mr. S. R. Bomanji and 2Vi 
lacs from Mr. Mulraj Khatau, came from 
Bombay; H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar, 


the premier Indian prince, made a contribu¬ 
tion from his State of l j /i lacs, to be in¬ 
creased in the near future. In Bengal the 
Ilon’blc Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandy has made a gift of 2 lacs. Besides 
this other subscriptions have been received ; 
the total asset of the Institute includ¬ 
ing the contribution of the founder now 
amounts to about 10V> lacs. The balance 
of 14 lacs for the immediate extension of 
the Institute will, it is hoped, be received 
during the course of the year. Both the 
Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal have been generous in their 
support, nd six Government scholarships 
have bi en sanctioned by the Secretary 
of Stite for workers in the Institute. 
This co operation of Government in our 
national work is most gratifying. 

III. 

Though the financial asset is necessary, 
yet far more important is the value of 
the scientific work accomplished which 
ensures the growth and success of a 
Research Institute. And we have a large 
volume containing detailed accounts of 
some 21 different researches carried out 
by Sir J. C. Bose assisted by his pupils. 
All of Them show extraordinary delicacy 
of the new methods of attack, the persist¬ 
ence with whifch the most difficult 
problems have been pursued. The veil of 
mystery is lifted, and that which has 
been regarded as capricious is brought in 
harmony with unchangiug law. It will 
not be possible in the course of an article to 
give a complete account of the results, 
the fuller understanding of which will 
require advanced knowledge of science 
and the technique of new methods of ex¬ 
perimentation. We shall, however, give here 
a popular account of several investigations 
which are of general interest. 

The difficulties presented by complex 
phenom^iiM of life have often been evaded 
by ascribing them to some mysterious 
and unknown working of vital force. In 
seeking to find the law underlying the 
mystery. Sir J. C. Bose selects for his first 
investigation the discovery of the cause of 
certain extraordinary phenomenon which 
had m\st fied the people of Bengal. 

The ‘Praying’ Palm. 

“Perliapsnophenomeaon is so remark¬ 
able and shrouded , with greater mystery 
as the performances of a particular Date 
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Palm near Faridpur in Bengal. In the 
evening, while the temple bells ring calling 
upon people to prayer, this tree bows 
down as if to prostrate itself. It erects 
its head again in the morning, and this 
process is repeated every day of the year. 
This extraordinary manifestation has been 
regarded as miraculous, and pilgrims 
have been attracted in large numbers. It 
is alleged that offerings made to the tree 
have been the means of effecting mar¬ 
vellous cures. It is not necessary to 
pronounce any opinion on the subject; 
these cures may be taken as effective as 
other faith-cures now prevalent in the 
West. 

“This particular Date Palm, Phoenix 
dactylUera , is a full-grown rigid tree, its 
trunk being about 16 feet in length and 
ten inches in diameter. It must have 
been displaced by storm and is now at 
an inclination of about sixty degrees to 
the vertical. In consequence of the diurnal 
movement, the trunk, throughout its en¬ 
tire length, is erected in the morning and 
depressed in the afternoon. The highest 
point of the trunk thus moves up and 
down through a distance of 3 feet ; the 
‘neck 1 above the trunk, is concave to the 
sky in the morning; in the afternoon the 
curvature i$ reversed. Tbe large leaves 
which point high up against the sky in 
the morning are thus swung round in the 
afternoon through a vertical distance of 
. about fifteen feet. To the popular imagina¬ 
tion, the tree appears like a living giant, 
more than twice the height of a human 
being, which leans forward in the evening 
from its towering height and bends its 
neck till the crown of leaves press against 
the ground in an attitude of devotion. 

“A difficulty arose at the beginning in 
obtaining sanction of the proprietor to 
attach the recorder to the tree. He was 
apprehensive that the miraculous power 
might disappear by profane contact with 
foreign-looking instruments. His mis¬ 
givings were removed on the assurance 
that the instrument was made in Dr. 
Bose’s laboratory in India and that it 
would be attached to the tree by one of his 
assistants who was the son of a priest.” 

From results of observation it is found 
that the tree is never at rest, but in a 
state of continuous movement. The 
movement is not passive, but an active 
force is exerted; the force necessary to 
counteract the movement is equivalent to 


the weight of 47 kilograms or about a 
maund and a quarter: in other words, 
the force is sufficient to lift a man off the 
ground. 

The special apparatus devised made 
the tree record automatically its move¬ 
ment day and night. A long course of 
investigation brought out the fact that 
the movement was due to variation of 
temperature, as will be seen from the 
pair of records, the upper showing the 
daily fluctuation of temperature and the 
lower the corresponding movement of the 
tree. Further research showed that the 
tree was acted on by two contending forces, 
the geotropic action in virtue of which 
the tree tried to erect itself, and the 
antagonistic action of rise of temperature 
which opposed the tropic curvature. The 
tree was never at rest, but in a state of 
“dynamic balance”, which was upset in 
one direction or the other by the changes 
of the environment. The fully grown and 
rigid tree is thus ‘sensitive’ to slightest 
external change, even the passage of a 
cloud across the sky and signals its per¬ 
ception by movement. The arbitrary 
distinction between ordinary and ‘sensi¬ 
tive' plants thus disappears ; not only the 
particular palm but every tree and its 
various organs are shown to perceive and 
execute movements in response to the 
changes of its environment. It is not the 
pulvinusof Mimosa that is alone excitable, 
but trees also are instinct with sensibility. 
Their rigid trunks are gigantic pulvinoids 
which perceive and respond to the multi¬ 
tudinous stimuli of their environment. 

Diuunal and Seasonal change 
of Sensibility. 

Another inquiry undertaken was to 
find whether the plant is equally alive all 
hours of day and night ; if not, is there 
any definite period at which it loses its 
sensibility and falls, as it were, to sleep? Is 
there again another period when the plant 
wakes up to its maximum excitability? 
For this investigation the plant was excit¬ 
ed by an automatic device by a definite 
shock every hour of the day and night, 
and the recorded answers show that at 
the middle part of the day the excitability 
of Mimosa was at its highest. Its sensi¬ 
bility declined with later hours of the 
night and vanished early in the morning. 
From this state of torpor the plant 
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gradually woke up till it was fully active 
at about midday. 

Not only are plants unequally excitable 
at different parts of the day, but their 
sensibility shows a characteristic change 
at different seasons of the year. The power 
of conduction of excitation becomes very 
much reduced in winter, and in consequence 
of this there is produced a qualitative 
change in the character of the responsive 
movement. It is on this account that in 
winter the sign of response ot a plant often 
undergoes a reversal. 

Detection of Effect of Stimulus 
on the Plant. 

Much confusion has arisen in plant- 
physiology on accout of the indefinite use 
of the term ‘stimulus.’ Professor Bose 
shows that every agent which causes 
excitation in the animal also excites the 
plant, the test of excitation being contrac¬ 
tion which gives rise to a twitching move¬ 
ment. He shows how mechanical irritation 
and wound, electric shocks, the action of 
particular rays of light and certain invisi¬ 
ble radiations,bring about excitation. There 
are again other agents, warmth for ex¬ 
ample, which bring about the opposite 
physiological reaction of expansion. For 
record of the answering twitch in the plant, 
four different types of instruments have 
been invented, the Resonant Recorder, the 
Magnetic Tapper, the Mechanical Tapper, 
and the Oscillating Recorder. In addition of 
mechanical response, three other methods 
have been devised to detect and measure 
the change caused by stimulation ; one of 
these is the change in the rate of growth ; 
the principle of the other two depends on 
the detection of subtle electric changes that 
occur in the organism under stimulus. 
These four methods are entirely indepen¬ 
dent of each other; the instrumental 
appliances are totally different. Yet the 
different records tell the same story. 
These different methods of attack have 
enormously expanded the power and 
extent of inquiry. They moreover establish 
the great generalisation that the under¬ 
lying reaction is the same in the sensitive 
and ordinary plants, in growing and non¬ 
growing organs. The generalisation thus 
established has been fruitful of numerous 
discoveries ; thus from the particular 
behaviour of sensitive plant under the ac¬ 
tion of a given agent, it has been possible 
to predict the effect of the same agent on 


growing organs. Again the electric twitch 
observed led to the discovery of pheno¬ 
mena which had hitherto been unsuspected. 
The hieroglyphic of the recorded mechani¬ 
cal and eleecrical twitches has led to the 
deciphering the book of life of plant. 

Dual Reaction under Stimulus. 

The tangible and striking effect of a 
shock is a sudden contraction as seen in 
the jerky fall of the leaf of the sensitive 
plant Mimosa . The accepted theory is 
that a stimulus is a releasing agent which 
causes an explosive change ; it is like the 
firing off of cartridge by the pull of trigger. 
Something is consumed, on account of 
which the energy stored up in the organ¬ 
ism is lost; in consequence of this the 
functional activity is lowered below par, 
and fatigue thus follows action. But 
behind this outer seeming something 
becomes latent which had hitherto not 
been suspected. Certain experiments 
carried out by Sir J. C. Bose show that 
stimulus need not always bring about a 
‘down’ grade change ; it may on the 
contrary, bring about a simultaneous 
building-'up’ process which confers on the 
organism a greater potentiality for work. 
The ‘down’ change, usually speaking, is 
predominant and masks the ‘up’ change. 
But in the new experiments, specially 
devised for the purpose, the hidden ‘up’ 
change becomes completely unmasked. 
The relative intensity of the two pro¬ 
cesses are modified in a specific way 
under definite conditions. The persistence 
of after-effects of the two antagonistic Re¬ 
actions are different. So it happens that 
when an organism is overpowered by a 
shock, the opposite'element in the reaction, 
latent for a time, re-asserts itself. Thus a 
shock, seemingly adverse, may prove to 
be the very essential element to endow the 
organism with that energy which it could 
not have otherwise acquired. And a very 
striking experiment is described with a 
vegetable organ which had reached 
maturity and had thus lost all power of 
growth; its inevitable end was senility and 
death. The shock of stimulus however 
revived the life-activity ; the suspended 
growth become renewed as in rejuvenes¬ 
cence. 

Stimulus without and Stimulus within. 

An organ Answers to external stimulus 
by movement. But there are instances 
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where vigorous movement is maintained, 
apparently without any outside cause. 
Such activity is described as automatic 
or originated by some internal 
stimulus. An example of this is found 
in the spontaneous neat of the heart of 
the animal. Corresponding to tnis is the 
automatic throbbmgs of the leaflets of 
the Indian Telegraph plant, Dcsmodium 
fry runs. These leaflets keep up constant 
up-and-down movements, each pulsation 
being executed in the course of a minute 
or two. Professor Bose’s researches bring 
out the astonishing fact that the internal 
stimulus which causes these movements 
are ultimately derived from antecedent 
external stimulus supplied by the environ¬ 
ment. He isolated the plant from the 
outside stimulating influence ; the latent 
store soon became depleted, and the 
pulse-throbs came to a stop. But impact 
of fresh external stimulus renewed its 
activity ; so greedy is the plant to 
absorb that which conies from outside, 
that the income exceeds its immediate 
needs, with the storage of the surplus. 
The living organism thus absorbs an 
excess of energy, which it renders latent 
and makes its own, and thus the leaflets 
continue to pulsate for a long time, 
even on the cessation of the exciting 
stimulus from outside. The internal stimu¬ 
lus is in reality external stimulus which 
has become trapped ; the outer has been 
rendered inner by inclusion. 

Influence of Tonic level on Life 
Activity. 

Another remarkable phenomenon dis¬ 
covered in the life of plant is the effect of 
tonic condition on its response; this,strangely 
enough, is similar to certain characteristics 
in human experience, Life is not static but 
changing day after day, moment after 
moment. Such changes in human life have 
not been analysed, but the subtle difference 
comes out in unaccountable and apparently 
capricious behaviour. One day be may be 
in the exuberant height of life, when his 
responses are full and joyous ; another 
day certain change has crept in, and man 
delights him not nor woman either. Is there 
any reason for this strange fluctuation ? 

Perhaps the mystery is capable of solu¬ 
tion, if simple life is to give a clue to the 
working of the more complex. Prof. Bose 
was long puzzled by the caprieiousuess of 


the repl y given by his plaut specimens. 
They gave him a very definite reaction day 
after day, then all of a sudden an erratic 
specimen contradicted the previous replies. 
It was after long-continued research that 
the mystery was solved. It was found 
that while under normal conditions of 
vigour the responses were of a definite sign, 
they underwent a change when the plant 
was in a depressed condition. In other 
words the reaction is modified by the tonic 
condition of the organ. In favourable state 
of tonicity the reaction is normal, but in a 
condition below par the response becomes 
reversed. The abnormal response of a sub¬ 
tonic specimen may be, however, converted 
into normal by the action of stimulus. 

in medical practice anomalies are fre¬ 
quently met with, where the same drug 
induces diametrically opposite effects in 
different individuals ; the cause of the 
anomaly lies in the fact that the tonic 
level of different people is not the same. For 
rational treatment, it is essential to take 
into account the tonic condition of the 
patient, for the reaction of a given drug is 
profoundly modified by this condition. Cer¬ 
tain remarkable results are described with 
two batches of seedlings. The tonicity of 
one batch had been artificially raised above 
par , and in the other batch lowered below 
par . A dose of dilute poisun was applied 
to both ; the weaker specimens succumbed 
immediately, but the reaction of the vigor¬ 
ous specimens were quite different. The 
toxic agent not only failed in its illegiti¬ 
mate work, but actually exalted the 
growth of its intended victim ! 

Researches on Growth byCkescograph. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph in the 
method of experiment and invention of 
super-sensitive apparatus were attained in 
researches on growth. The growth of a 
plant is excessively slow ; if the plant grew 
continuously it would take several hundred 
years to cover the distance of a mile ; the 
proverbial snail moves two thousand 
times more quickly than the growing organ 
of a plant. In the Auxanograph hitherto 
in use, the rate of growth is magnified 
about twenty times ; but the remarkable 
apparatus which Prof. Bose has invented 
magnifies and records the movement of 
growth ten thousand times. With his 
Magnetic Crescfcgraph the magnifying 
power has been raised to 50 million times. 
An increment of growth as minute as 
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0.00000004 inch may thus be detected. It 
is also possible to detect the growth of a 
plant for a period shorter than a hunderdth 
part of a second. 

With this apparatus results of extreme 
interest have been discovered. It is found 
for example that the growth of a plant is 
affected by stimulus which is far below 
human perception. Mechanical irritation 
of any kind is found to retard or arrest 
growth. Thus rough contact reduced the 
normal rate to half, and it took one hour 
for the plant to recover from the effect of 
handling. A pin prick depressed the rate 
of growth to a third, and the wound 
caused a far more profound depression. 
The wounded plant remained depressed for 
several hours. 

The effect of various forces have also 
been studied in detail, and their effects 
exactly measured—the effect of constant 
electric current, the effect of electric shocks, 
and the influence of the different rays of the 
spectrum on the rate of growth. The in¬ 
visible rays in the ultra-violet and infra-red 
regions are found to exert a potent in¬ 
fluence in modification of the rate of 
growth. 

The effects of various chemical agents 
have also been studied. It is found that 
the effect of a drug depends on the dose, on 
the duration of application and the tonic 
condition of the plant. As regards the 
action of gases, hydrogen peroxide induces 
an enhancement of growth. Carbonic acid 
gas induces a temporary enhancement 
followed by depression of growth. Coal 
gas is not so toxic in its effect as sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen. 

Analysis of most searching nature has 
been carried out by separating each of 
the numerous factors. It is shown that 
there is a definite reaction brought 
about by a particular stimulus. Stimulus 
is shown to induce one effect when ap¬ 
plied directly, and another effect when 
applied indirectly. The normal effect is 
shown to be reversed when the tonic level 
of the specimen falls below par. In this 
way the influence of numerous factors have 
been clearly demonstrated and laws laid 
down for their individual action. The 
combination and permutation of these, 
sometime concordant, at other times 
discordant, must necessarily produce results 
of infinite variety. But this multiplicity 
is no indication of caprice but of complex 
harmony resulting from multiplex combina¬ 

8 / 


tions. In his first work on the “Response 
of Living and Non-Living,” published 16 
years ago the author says : 

“In the Living response in all its diverse 
manifestations, there is no element of 
mystery or caprice such as we must admit, 
to be applied in the assumption of a vital 
force acting in contradistinction or 
defiance to the laws that govern the world 
of matter. Nowhere in the entire range 
of response phemomena, do we detect any 
breach of continuity. In the study of 
processes apparently so complex as those 
of irritability, we must expect to be 
confronted with many difficulties. But 
if these are to be overcome, they, like 
others, must be faced, and their investiga¬ 
tion patiently pursued without the 
postulation of special forces (or sensibili¬ 
ties) whose convenient property it is to 
meet all emergencies in virtue of their 
vagueness. If at least, we are ever to 
understand the intricate mechanism of the 
animal machine, it will be granted that 
we must cease to evade the problems it 
presents by the use of mere phrases which 
really explain nothing.’’ 

For the last sixteen years the quest 
after unity has been pursued by the author 
with all the strength of concentrated 
purpose. And the result we see in rich 
harvest that he has gathered now in 
the realm of physics, now in physiology, 
and finally even in the region of psy¬ 
chology. 

Nervous Impulse in Plants. 

Sir J. C. Bose’s researches have proved 
that plants possess a conducting tissue 
which corresponds to the nervous tissue 
in the animal. For this investigation 
again, an apparatus of extraordinary 
sensitiveness was invented which measures 
the speed of nervous impulse within a 
thousandth part of a second. Experiments 
are described which show that all the 
characteristics of the nervous impulse in 
the animal are to be met with in the 
corresponding impulse in the plant. Disuse 
is found to atrophy the conducting 
power, but stimulus is found to canalise 
its own path of conduction. Artificial 
paralysis can be induced in the nerve 
of the plant, and cure eflected by appro¬ 
priate treatment. 

The Control of'Nkrvous Impulse. 

The demonstration of unity of life 
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Pig. 1 . The “Praying” Palm—Morning position. 


reaction in plant and animal is of supreme 
importance since it is by the study of the 
simple phenomena of irritability in the 
vegetable organism that the more complex 
physiological reaction of the animal will be 
elucidated. And the climax is now reach¬ 
ed when SirJ. C. Bose’s researches take 
us from the reaction of primitive nerve of 
the plant to that of the highest manifesta¬ 
tions of the nervous impulse in the animal, 
even into the borderland of psychology. 

The nervous impulse causes response 
which may be either mechanical or 
sensory, according to the nature of the 
terminal organ, muscle or brain. A feeble 
stimulus transmits moderate excitation, 
which is perceived as sensation of not 
upleasant character. The tone of sensation 
in general is modified by the intensity of 
the impinging stimulus. Certain stimula¬ 
tions are very painful. The nerve carries 
the impulse which is interpreted as 
sensation ; if the integrity of the nerve be 
impaired, then the nervous impulse is 
arrested, with the concomitant oblitera¬ 


tion of all sensation. Our sensation is 
coloured by the intensity of the nervous 
excitation that reaches the central perceiv¬ 
ing organ. And the extent of this is 
determined by two different conditions 
namely, the intensity of the external 
stimulus and the power of conduction 
possessed by the message-bearing vehicle, 
the nerve. 

Let us first consider the two extreme 
cases. In the first, the external stimulus 
may be too feeble for the resulting nervous 
impulse to cause perception. In this case 
we desire to exalt the conducting power 
of the nerve, so that what was subliminal 
shall become perceptible. On the other 
hand, the external stimulus, on account 
of its character or intensity, may cause 
sensation which is intolerably painful. 
Could the painful tone be modified by 
weakening the nervous impulse in transit, 
or could it be blocked altogether ? 

Stimulus causes a molecular upset in 
the excitable living tissue, and # the 
propagation of nervous impulse is a 
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Fig. 2. The “Praying” Palm—livening position. 

phenomenon of the transmission of mole- The question of the possibility of the 
eular disturbance from point to point. control of nervous impulse at will, must 
This molecular upset and propagation of ultimately depend upon whether opposite 
disturbance may be pictured simply by molecular dispositions can be induced in 

means of a row of standing books. A the nerve, in consequence of which its 

certain intensity of blow applied, say, to conducting power would be appropriately 
the book on the extreme right would cause enhanced or inhibited. These theoretical 
it to fall to the left, hitting its neighbour, anticipations have been strikingly realised 
and thus causing the other books to topple in practice and the author has been able 
over in rapid succession. If the books by the action of definite forces of a polar 
have previously been slightly tilted character to induce by turns two opposite 
towards the left, a disposition would have molecular dispositions in the conducting 
been given to them, which would tissue of the plant. Under one disposition, 
enhance the disturbance and accelerate subliminal stimulus which had hitherto 
the speed of transmission. A tilt or failed to be conducted became effectively 
predisposition on the opposite direction transmitted or stimulus which had been 

would, on the other hand, retard or propagated at moderate speed and with 

Inhibit it. Thus by means of a directive feeble intensity was now transmitted 
force, we may induce a predisposition in with increased speed and enhanced inten¬ 
se system which would enhance or retard sity. The nervous impulse in plant under 
the transmitted impulse. In similar manner the influence of opposite disposition could, 
opposite reactions of a polar character on the other hand, be increasingly retard- 
n hght be discovered,by which molecular dis- ed, culminating in an actual arrest. # These 
position in a nerve could be induced so as supra- or a-conducting states could be 
to enhance or retard its conducting power, maintained as long as the conducting 
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Fig. 3. Record of the Praying Palm (Phanix dactylifera). 
Thermographic curve is given in the upper record ; diurnal curve 
of movement of the tree is given iu the lower. Successive dots at 
intervals of 15 minutes. 


tissue was subjected to the 
action of the directive force. 

That these deductions are 
universally true was verified by 
the successful repetition of 
the experiments on the nerve 
of the frog. Here, by employ¬ 
ing the same methods, it vvas 
possible to exalt or inhibit 
at will during transit, the 
nervous impulse in the experi¬ 
mental nerve. 

It will be realised how this 
discovery is fraught with the 
highest significance. Bv scienti¬ 
fic method of extreme delicacy 
Sir J. C. Bose is able to de¬ 
monstrate that the conduct¬ 
ing power of the nerve is not 
fixed but capable of change in 
one direction or the other, 
by a compulsive force of 
polar character. The induced 
change, moreover, persists as 
long as the coercive force is 
maintained, and on the with¬ 
drawal of the force, the nerve 
regains its normal property. 

The nervous impulse on which 
sensation depends may thus 
be exalted or inhibited during 
transit. 

It should he remembered in 
this connection that many 
effects which are brought 
about by an external stimu¬ 
lus can also be induced through 
internal stimulus. Thus the 
contractile response of a 
muscle may be brought about 
not only by an external shock, 
but also by the voluntary 
action of Will. Who can define the limit 
of this power of Will, intensified by 
practice and concentration ? In the con¬ 
cluding portion of Prof. Bose’s recent 
Address there occurs the following 
passage on the potentiality that is in man 
to rise victorious over circumstance : 

“In the determination of sensation then, 
the internal stimulus of Will may play as 
important a part as the shock from out¬ 
side. And thus through the inner control 
•of the molecular disposition of the nerve, 
the character of the resulting sensation 
may become profoundly modified. The 
•external then is not so overwhelmingly 


dominant, and man is no longer passive 
in the hands of destiti}'. There is a 
latent power which would raise him 
above the terrors of his inimical surround¬ 
ings. It remains with him that the 
channels through which the outside world 
reaches him should, at his command, be 
widened or become closed. It would thus 
be possible lor him to catch those indistinct 
messages that had hitherto passed by him 
unperceived ; or he may withdraw within 
himself so that in his inner realm the jarr¬ 
ing notes and the din of the world should 
no longer affect him.” 
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Phenomenal Drawings of Soldiers by a 
Thirteen-year-old Italian. 

Romano Dazzi Sees Them in tiie “Movies” 

Far From the Battlefront. 

How the “movies” have inspired a thirteen-year- 
old Italian boy to draw the most remarkable 
pictures of Italian soldieis m iction yet published is 



A DEAD COMRADE . HV ROMANO DA//1. 

Fatigue, exhaustion, and pathos are Inllbantly suggested. 


At the age of three, Romano was discovered 
seated at a marble-topped kitchen-table drawing 
with great industry. He was asked to draw a 
horse. “What kind of a horse?” the child is said ti 
have replied—“Greek horse, race-horse, or omnibus ? 9 
He drew all three, showing a phenomenal analysis 
of motion ; but the Greek horse seemed to suggest 
motion rather than portray it. It was a copy of a 
statue from tilt Panathenic processions. 

“Another curious characteristic 
long observed by the family is that 
the vtlncle through which he ex¬ 
presses his thought has passed 
through the same phases of develop¬ 
ment as that invented and developed 
by the human race. His early 
drawings were line pictures expres¬ 
sing or indicating ideas rather than 
nature To him the walls, roof and 
windows did not mean a house, 
but his own house, his home. A 
man walking, always shown in 
Ijl | several distinct positions, did not 

*\ i _ j mean several men, or even a man, 

but his own father. 

He will see the same picture a 
dozen times before he puts pencil 
to paper and will then sit up in bed 
all night drawing lines which, like 
the proof sheets of Balzac, meaning¬ 
less at first, reveal in their last 
expression of coherence the comple¬ 
ted story 

“\ery often his mother, coming 
to call him for breakfast, finds 
him still hard at work, with the 


recounted in the Italian weekly 
Ulllustriizione Ituliann of Milan. 
The boy is Romano Dazzi, son of a 
Carrara sculptor of Roman origin. 
Romano is a born draftsman and 
an artistic prodigy. He lias been 
busy drawing since the age of 
three. Altho his life has been spent 
in Carrara, the traditional home 
of marble and monuments, the 
boy has always detested sculpture 
and hated marble. He expresses a 
distaste of art schools and aca¬ 
demies. He is interested only in 
drawing men in movement, especi¬ 
ally Italian soldiers. Yet he has 
never been near the Italian front. 
He has never witnessed those 
amazingly life-like fusiliers and 
grenadiers he shows in the thick 
of battle. That is, he has seen 
them only in the cinematograph. 
Hia art school i9 the “movies.” 
The results lead one to reconsider 
the question of the real value of 
the modern academic art school 
with its rules and regulations, its 
professors, models, medals, contests 
and titles. 



OVER THE TOP : BY ROMANO DAZZI. 

A study of movement. 
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bed-cover strewn with hundreds of sheets of paper, 
each by the lines thereon indicating a definite stage in 
the development of the picture the boy is just finish¬ 
ing. Usually these sketches rnay be divided into three 
categories—indices of form or body, perspective, and 



FALLING SOLDIEK 

Romano Dazzi’s schoolbooks are said to 
be crowded with drawings as vivid and 
poignant as this one. 

motion, these last bearing not the slightest resem¬ 
blance to the picture in hand. 

“On such occasions his mother will sav : ‘Come, 



woitnoed 

Here is a poweriul drawing hy Romano 
Duxzi, not made from hfe, but ns a result 4 
of a prolonged study ot motion-pictures. 



HOA1ANO DAZZI. 

Ramnno Dazzi’s sole art teacher has 
been the “picture palace” at Carrara, 

Italy, tar, but not too far, from the 
Italian fighting front. 

Romano, it is almost school-time,’ well knowing what 
the answer will be : 

“ ‘Mamma mia, why should I go to school when 
I learn nothing about my drawing there ?’ ” 

The secret of Romano Dazzi’s phenomenal accom¬ 
plishment lies in the development of the boy’s visual 
memory. He has not developed this power of 
visualization consciously, but through long practice 
and instinctively. Flowers, leaves, fruits, still life 
and animals had all been studied bv Romano at an 
early age But always his interest has been in the 
movements of living creatures, both animals and 
men. But lie has been attracted most of all to what 
seems to him the supreme form of human life—the 
soldier. 

“There in the cinema, silent, in the darkness, pressed 
back against his seat like a spring in a box, with only 
his alert intelligent head stretching out toward the 
luminous screen, his eyes opened wide, his nostrils 
quivering, his mouth open as the athirst, and push¬ 
ing back a stray blond lock from his forehead every 
once in a while, Romano Dazzi watches the war. Or 
rather, he watches soldiers in the thick of the fight. 
The landscape is sad, livid, smoky, flat, nondescript 
and without color. But that docs not matter to 
him. He notes every action, every expression, every 
movement of the infantry, the artillery, the marines. 
He studies all their guns, all their trappings and 
uniforms. The officials do not interest him j they 
arc like townspeople, peaceful people. But the soldier 
who is under fire, who is advancing or retreating, 
who is fighting or who is dying—this is bis god. To 
Koraano such a soldier is a boly martyr, a man wbo 

ts giving everything, doing everything, auSering 
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everything and working miracles. Here is the 
apparition that electrifies him, elevates him, captures 
him and pervades his very being .”—Current Opinion. 

A New Museum of Art which is one 
hundred per cent. American 

The Museum in Santa Fe, Mew Mexico, is a. 

Treasure of Original and Aboriginal Americanism 

The new Santa Fe Museum in Niw Mexico, recently 
finished and opened under the direction of tin* School 
of American Research is an American art museum 


through the absence of that precision upon which all 
other architecture seems to depend Its character is 
as dependent on the absence of precision as is the 
beauty of natural architectural forms abundant in 
this vicinitv. In the surrounding mesas and valleys 
these architectural forms of nature, produced by 
erosion on time-hardened clay and sand-stone, often 
bear a startling resemblance to great cathedrals. 
Those who have never recognized that quality 
produced by the same forces of nature on similar 
material in the New-Mcxico missions can hardly 
escape its sign-ficance when brought face to face 
with the original, and the archi¬ 
tect who does not recognize this 
relation should never attempt an 
expression of this architecture, 
since its most vital quality is 
beyond his reach.” 

It is rich in combinations and 
fascinating in the possibilities it 
offers, but it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that its purity should be 
protected. Its dignity and beauty 
depend on this purity and sim¬ 
plicity. Since its influence has al¬ 
ready been great in the new archi¬ 
tecture of the Southwest, it is well 
to remember that alien features 
should be avoided. 

“Character, in this architecture, 
is not skin-deep ; it must be modeled 
into the bulk as it is built. An uneven 
coat of plaster, as is often sugges¬ 
ted, over rigidly-constructed surfaces 
and outlines, will not give it. A 
timidly formal imitation of a few 



SANTA FE MUSEUM : ST. FRANCIS AUDITORIUM AND ART GVLLERIES 

Variety and absolute lack of repetition are to be noted in 
this telling facade. 


that is completely American— 
American in its origin arid American 
in its aims. An entire number o f Art 
and Archxologv is devoted to this 
splendid achievement and the 
tributes paid to it bv distinguish 
ed artists and architects. It is based 
upon the architectural “folklore” of 
New Mexico. Six of the ancient Fran¬ 
ciscan mission churches, three hun¬ 
dred years old, are reproduced in 
its facades, without destroying the 
unity of its appearance. 

The outlines of the new museum 
are terraced, plastic, flowing. There 
are no hard and stiff plumb lines 
or levels, no exact repetitions or 
parallelisms, such as mark the Cali¬ 
fornia mission style. The sym¬ 
metry is that of mass, not of exact 
form. In whatever direction one 
looks, there is a different architec¬ 
tural composition, a varying pat¬ 
tern or design. In these the dazzl¬ 
ing sunlight and massive shadows 
of New Mexico have a determining 
part. 

“It is in reality a free-hand archi¬ 
tecture, with the living quality of a 



SANTA FE MUSEUM : THE PATIO. 


WM.1I liic living uuaiuv UI a , ._ 4 . r —u: 

sculptor’s work ; and that pliant, This is one of the most charming; and beautiful features of pueblo archi- 
unaffected and nnconfined beauty—is tecture, beautifully reincarnated in the museum at Santa be, 

nature’s contribution to the final New Mexico, 

product. Through this contribu- . . . 

tion, too, the architecture is unique in bearing the interesting features of the original will not ^express 
closest relation to the surtonnd'vna landscape. In character. The Wilder -who will use Viga tips and 
this sense it is complete, having attained perfection sawn capitals in rigid formality under a slant shingle 
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or tin roof 19 expressing in new 
building the tragedy that has over¬ 
taken some of the old mission and 
native architecture. 

“It seems that a frank expression 
of the original, a practical reproduc¬ 
tion of the best that it has to offer, 
recjuires more courage than some 
builders possess. That training which 
concentrates on the machine-like pre¬ 
cision of factory quality in architec¬ 
ture is most fatal to either courage 
or appreciation The architect who 
is to be successful with it need not 
ignore mathematics, but he must 
not allow mathematical precision 
to interfere where it has no place 
and where its absence is essential. 



SANTA PE MUSEUM, A FREE-HAND*ARCHITECTURR. 


He should have in hi9 make-up some- Rigidity has 
thing of the sculptor, for he is deal¬ 
ing with a freedom of sculptural 
form which no other type includes, an 1 upon which 
the greatest charm of this type depends. Its 
adaptation to domestic, ecclesiastic and civic pur¬ 
poses need not bring about confusion. Its success 
along these lines depends upon the careful avoidance 
of Spanish Colonial and other alien features That it 
i9 adequate as well as adaptable in its own character¬ 
istic simplicity has been demonstrated in building. 

“That it is not likely to be extensively adopted 
elsewhere adds to its value as a sectional develop¬ 
ment in its native environment. Besides representing 
the only architecture in America having its founda¬ 
tion in the prehistoric time of its locality, it is an 
expression of our earliest history and it still hears the 
closest possible relation to its surroundings in 
modern times, even to the extent of being adaptable 
to modern uses. There is no other architecture with¬ 
in the limits of the United States in which all this 
holds true.*’ 

The new museum has been the result of a co¬ 
operative community spirit, a revival of that time 
when architecture and art were a communal thing. 
Not the least part of its significance lies in the great 
past the building includes : 

“It is one of the most significant that has been 
built anywhere. Its architecture is that of the Fran¬ 
ciscan missions of New Mexico, inaugurated three 
hundred years ago. We must go back over the ages 
six centuries of time, seven thousand miles of distance, 
by way of Mexico and Spain to Assisi in Italy, the 
home of St. Francis, if we would follow that historic 
thread to its origin. That trial is marked by super¬ 
human devotion. We might call it ‘The Way of the 
Martyrs,’ and this a monument to their memory. 

“Again, the New-Mexico missions were built by 
the hands of Indian workmen. Into them was 
wrought the character of that remarkable race. Their 
buildings came from the soil. You see their archi- 
tecural motives in the mesas and cliffs on which 
and of which their towns were built. The long 
history of that race is in this building. It i9 a tribute 
to their life in nature.” 

The cultural influence of the Santa Fe Museum, 
in the few months it has been opened, has been great. 
Since its dedication six months ago, it ha9 become 
an ideal community center. The Red Cross, councils 
of defense and other war activities of New Mexico 
have made it their home and meeting place. There 
have been twelve special art exhibitions held in it, 
forty-one lectures given, and no less than 15,000 
visitors from the outside world. Since the new 


necessary as the north view indicates. 

ba ? been erected, it has served?as an archi¬ 
tectural model for State and public buildings chur 
ches, blocks, schools and homes, all givTg New 
Mexico and especially Santa Fe a distinctive and 
appropriate architecture. antl 

a T h . e f aaLa p e and Taos art centers are nearbv 

reDut'e" 0 Thei art ' S K S - ° f . nat . ionaI an<1 international 
£. P nti P ™ , W ° rk ,S exh,b, ted in the new museum. 
Santa Fe is thus coming to look upon herself as the 
center of “a new art movement, as thoroly American 
as the architecture of the building itself—the first 
truly American school of art.” m 

“The new Museum is a wonder. . . . Santa Fe cau 
become a race spot in all the world. Nearly all—one 
might say all—cities and towns strive to be like each 
other and not to he like themselves. Under this 
surprising present influence, Santa Fe is striving to 
he its own beautiful self. Of course there are negftive 
influences winch combat, but the beautiful thing has 
taken root, and the Museum has grown in its beauty 
and it is likely that it will spread its healthy kind 
Most museums are glum and morose temples 
looking homesick for the skies and associations of 
their native land—Greece, most likely. The Museum 
here looks as tho it were a precious child of the 
Santa Fe sky and the Santa Fe mountains. It has 
its parents complexion. It seems warmly at home 
as if it had always been here. Without any need of 
the treasures of art which are to go into it, it is a 
treasure of art in itself; art of this time and this 
place, of these people and related to all the past. 
My hope is that .t will shame away the bungalows 
with which a few mistaken tastes have tried to 
•make Los Angeles of Santa Fe, and the false fronts 
winch other mistaken tastes have tried to make 
New York of Santa Fe. Santa Fe may do the rare 
thing and become Itself. 

"The painters are all happy. The climate seems 
to suit well both temperaments—to work or not to 
work. And here painters are treated with that wel¬ 
come and appreciation that is supposed to exist only 
in certain places in Europe.” 

—Current Opinion. 

A Spartan School 

By H. Nakamura 

( Director of the Sbikbi School ) 

A good many Japanese educationists visit Europe 
and America for the purpose of perfecting their ideas 
on education : in fact they appear to think that a 
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[GOING THROUGH SCHOOL GYMNASTiCS NAKED IN MID WINTER. 


man cannot be a true educationist unless he has 
come under the tutelage of western methods. Now, 
while 1 admit that one may gain some help by study¬ 
ing occidental methods of education, it must also be 
conceded that western education has much to learn 
from Japan. Education must adapt itself to the 
countries and the minds it aims to develop ; and the 
best system is that which most efficiently develops 
the mind to suit its environment. Japan has jewels 
enough of her own for educational purposes if her 
educationists were not less bent oj9 finding them than 
011 rummaging in the archives of occidental pedagogs. 
At any rate the best system for Japan is not a mere 
imitation of western education. 

My conviction is that the best system of education 
will devote most attention to the spiritual and moral 
development of the pupil. The Spartan methods 
winch we hear of now and then as being adopted in 
America and other western countries, for the purpose 
of developing sufficient mental and physical vigor to 
withstand all onslaughts has long been in use in 
Japan. For ages the Japanese youth was obliged to 
live a Spartan existence, and naturally the rising 
generation was accustomed to all sorts of mental and 
physical hardship. The young Japanese could die as 
easily as he could live, just as circumstances demand¬ 
ed or suggested. As for myself I have always been 
accustomed to a Spartan system of education. 

The Seikei Jitsumu Gakko, of which school I am 
the director, has a primary, middle and higher 
commercial girls’ departments. For seven years in 
this institution I have been endeavoring to instil into 
the minds and bodies of the pupils the spirit and the 
capacity of endurance. They have been disciplined 
to withstand successfully the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer. The seasons of extreme temperature 
are those best adapted to this severe discipline. This 
quite contrary to the general opinion which holds 
that the best time for school is the Spring and the 
Autumn. With this idea I am wholly at variance. 

9 


Feoplc receive pleasure or pain from stimulation not 
because the stimulation itself is pleasant or painful 
but because the mind subjected to the stimulation 
feels so. Whether stimuli make the mind distressed 
or not depend on the mind rather than on the nature 
of the stimuli. Everything depends on one’s frame 
of mind. One in fear of heat or cold feels much more 
than one void of such fear. The poor man envies the 
rich man, but were he to become rich he would not 
experience tlie difference of feeling he fancies in his 
poverty. Hardship is not hardship to the mind 
prepared to undergo hardship ! 

This system of education is just what Japan most 
needs to produce a race of citizens prepared for any¬ 
thing that may come. We must know if we have 
any knowledge of the world at all, that Japan is 
bound to have a difficult time of it in future. Her 
very existence will depend on the spirit of endurance 
cultivate! successfully by her people. The more 
Spartan we become in our ways the more likely are 
we to survive the ordeal of the future. A firm and 
stubborn will may hope to surmount every obstacle. 
It is this spirit and this system that I am endeavor¬ 
ing to bring my pupils into sympathy with. 

During the coldest season of the year all the 
students in the Seikei Jitsumu Gakko are forced to 
sit for half an hour naked ; the girls are permitted to 
wear only a single shirt. In the hottest days of 
summer the opposite policy is adopted and the girls 
are compelled to work hard in the height of the heat 
for half an hour in the open sun. No shade or hats 
are allowed ; and they are attired in thick cotton 
clothes to make them feel the heat all the more. 
When there is no sun to help out the plan, they are 
made to sit heavily clothed in a hot, sultry room. 
To many this method would appear to be too severe ; 
but the pupils take pleasure in it. When they stand 
naked in the open and expose their bodies to the 
piercing winds of winter the warm blood rushes to 
the surface of the body and circulation 19 pleasantly 
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stimulated. It is to them what the cold bath is to 
the European, only better. * Similarly the torrid sun 
stimulates their flesh to vital vigor. 

In western countries food investigation forms an 
important subject, and people are always thinking 
about how to obtain the best food. Hut the quality 
of the food will not improve the mind or the health 
even. The rich eat the best food, so called, but they 
are by no means the healthiest specimens of humanity 
either physically or mentally. Nor can they show 
the same longevity as the poor with their less 
nourishing diet. In Japan the priests of the Zen sect 
are vegetarians and from a modern point ot view eat 
the least nourishing food, but their health is almost 
invariably good and their lives usually long. Food 
investigation is all right provided the proper frame of 
inind is not neglected in those for whom the lood is 
intended. The food cannot do its work if the mind is 
defective. This is an aspect of education peculiar to 
the Orient. When one is really hungry even a cup of 
cold water causes stimulation ; but to the contrary 
increases illhealth. 

Athletics for the purpose of physical stimulation 
and development arc all right in their place ; but still 
more important it is to have the body in a state of 
development that is able to extract the necessary 
nourishment from the most ordinary food. For this 
purpose my pupils make strenuous excursions and 
practice fasting, sometimes from three to five days. 
The beginners naturally feel a good deal of distress ; 
but they soon learn that they really have been 
accustomed to too much lood, and find a pleasant 
difference in being freed from overnourishment. To 
take more nourishment than the body can absorb i 3 
to overtax the secretary organs and induce disease. 
Fasting for the sake of rest is good : it makes the 
brain clear and the body ready to respond to the 
stimulation of food. 

The same principles I apply to mental nourish¬ 
ment *, and thus I do away with the cramming system 
which is such an injury to education. Cramming the 
mind with enormous quantities of undigested and 
Indigestible facts is a 9 unscientific and wicked as 


cramming the sto¬ 
mach with food of 
the same quantity 
and nature, and the 
result is just the 
same on the mind. 
We teach our stu¬ 
dents to think and 
to apply the truths 
and facts presented 
to them. The pupil’s 
own ability is called 
upon to act and la¬ 
bour to some end. 
My educational poli¬ 
cy feeds the mind in 
exactly the same 
way as it feeds the 
body : that is, when 
it is hungry and 
ready to respond 
to stimulation. The 
true teacher must 
create mental hunger 
anil appetite. Then 
the student is not 
only anxious for 
mental food but is 
able to digest it 
when he gets it. 
Tims his mental and spiritual health is not 
only maintained but strengthened and at the 
same time proper development goes steadily on. My 
students are obliged to practice periods of meditation 
and mental concentration just like the Zen priests. 
Every morning for half an hour they sit in a room 
taking deep breathing exercises and expanding not 
only their lungs but their diaphrams. Thus they 
become inured to environment and incapable of 
being affected hy outside things. 

The above is the barest outline as to the main 
principles of my system of education. I am convinc¬ 
ed that the kind of citizens required to face the 
iuttire successfully #hre those of immovable spirit 
and strong body. I believe that if thi9 method in 
education be adopted widely in our country it will 
yet produce great men able to accomplish some 
notable deeds for the State by the supreme sacrifice 
of themselves. I am indeed hopeful that some such 
characters will come from among the students of my 
school. Perhaps I may appropriately close by giving 
the daily time-tabfe which my school follows: 

5.00 a.m. Rising bangi. All pupils then rise and 
clean their rooms. 

f>.30 a.m. All pupils appear in the yard, where 
the director leads them in a race until all are 
fatigued, after which comes deep breathing and 
meditation, with prayer for the Imperial family. 

7.30 a.m. All pupils follow the Director into 
school hall for the regular half-hour’s meditation, 
after which they sing a song entitled : “Power of 
Mind.” 

S.00 a-in. to 4 00 p.m. Regular school lessons. 

5.00 p.m. Supper. 

0.00 to 8.00 p.m. Preparation of lessons. 

8.00 p.m. Enter room for meditation. 

10.00 p.m. All say good night and retire, putting 
lights out. 

In the hottest season beginning July 23 the 
school takes what is called summer instruction, with 
first a week’s excursion. In August the school has 
lessons from 7.00 a.m. to 11.00 a.m. and Meditation 
at 1.00 p.m. attired in heavy winter garments, 
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known as the thick-clotlies meditation. At 2.00 p.m. 
pupils go in their bare feet and bare heads. By 
supper time every one is real hungry and ready 10 
enjoy the food given in the school dining room. By 
the hour of the bath all are in ; <od condition to 


enjoy the water. The pupils of my school are 
remarkably healthy and the best part of my system 
is that it is rational and wotks well. 

The Japan Magazine. 
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English. 

Person m.ity : Lectures Delivered in AME¬ 
RICA ly Sir Rabindranath Tagore. With illustra¬ 
tions, Macmillan Cf Corgiy. Extra Crown Svo,pp. 
184. 5s. net. 

1. These lectures are six in number and come 
under the following heads : What is Art, The Wot Id 
of Personality, The Second Birth, My School, Medi¬ 
tation, Woman. There are some excellent illustra¬ 
tions of the author in the flowing drapeiy ot an Past¬ 
ern Sannyasi or a Hebrew Prophet. The lectures 
deal with the spirit and the soul of man and are full 
of profound thoughts expressed in a beautifully sug¬ 
gestive and poetic style which reveals tile intense 
spirituality of the author, and the poet and the 
thinker who through sheer force of genius has gained 
a worldwide celebrity. It would be impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the many gems of thought 
interspersed throughout the book within the space 
at our disposal, but we shall quote a few and leave 
the reader to judge what a rich and plentious store 
can be gathered from the pages of the book itself. 

2. “Man has a fund of emotional energy which 
is not all occupied with his self-presetvation. This 
surplus seeks its outlet in the creation of Art, for 
man’s civilisation is built upon his surplus... The 
man who has a strong religious feeling not only 
worships his deity with all care, but his religious 
personality craves, for its expression, the splendour 
of the temple, the rich ceremonials of worship.” 

3. “In India, our places of pilgrimage are there, 
where in the confluence of the river and the sea, in 
the eternal snow of the mountain peak, in the lonely 
sea shore, some aspect of the infinite is revealed 
winch has its great voice for one heart, and there man 
has left in his images and temples, in his carvings of 
stone, these words,—‘Hearken to me, I have known 
the Supreme Person.’ ” 

4-. The world of personality is different from the 
world of sense, and it is from the former that all 
creation proceeds. The world of sense and mind 
“becomes completely our own when it comes within 
the range of our emotions... We arc great or small, 
according to the magnitude and littleness of this 
assimilation, according to the quality of its sum 
total. If this world were taken away, our persona¬ 
lity would lose all its content.” “What is it in man 
that asserts its immortality in spite of the obvious 
fact of death ? It is not his physical body cr his 
mental organisation. It is that deeper unity, that 
ultimate mystery in him, which, from the centre of 
his world, radiates towards its circumference... It is 
the personality of man, conscious of its inexhaustible 
abundance ; it has the paradox in it that it is more 


than itself: it is more than as it is seen, as it is 
known, as it is used. And this consciousness 
of the infinite, in the" personal man, ever strives 
to make its expressions immortal and to make 
the whole world its own.” The Vedantic note 
which the author strikes here is developed in 
other passages, and more particularly in the 
chapter oti meditation where the author takes the 
Gavatri and some other wellknown verses of the 
IJpatiishads as the text of hfllsermon. “... the infinite 
is not a mere matter of philosophical speculation to 
India; it is as real to her as the sunlight... In India 
the greater part of our literature is religious, because 
God with 11 s is not a distant God ; He belongs to 
our homes, as well as to our temples. We feel His 
nearness to us in all the human relationship of love 
and atlection, and in our festivities lie is the chief 
guest whom we honour. I 11 seasons of flowers and 
fruits, in the coining of the rain, in the fulness of the 
autumn, we see the hem of 11 is mantle and hear Ilia 
footsteps. We worship Him in all the true objects 
of our worship and love Him wherever our love is 
true. In the woman who is good we feel Him, in the 
man who is true we know ilim, in our children lie 
is horn again and again, the eternal child. Therefore 
religious songs are our love songs, and our domestic 
occurrences, such as the birth of a son, or the coming 
of the daughter from her husband’s house to her 
parents, and her departure again, are woven in our 
literature as a drama whose counterpart is in 
the divine.” “Life is perpetual creation; it has its 
1 1 uth when it outgrows itself in the infinite. But 
when it stops and accumulates and turns back to 
itself, when it has lost its outlook upon the beyond, 
then it must die.” 

5. “The travail of birth is upon all humanity—its 
history is the history of suffering such as no animal 
can ever realise. All its energies are urging it for¬ 
ward ; it has no rest. When it goes to sleep upon its 
prosperity, binds its life in codes of convention, 
begins to scoff at its ideals, and wants to withdraw 
all its forces towards the augmentation of self, then 
it shows signs of death ; its very power becomes the 
power of destruction...’ 

G. “In our spiritual attainment gaining and 
giving are the same thing ; as in a lamp, to light 
itself is the same as to impart life to others. When a 
man makes it his profession to preach God to others, 
tln.n he will raise the dust more than give direc¬ 
tion to truth. Teaching of religion can never be 
imparted in the form of lessons, it is there where 
there is religion in living. Therefore the ideal of the 
forest colony of the sec-kers of God as the true school 
of spiritual life holds good even in this age. Religion 
is not a fractional thing that can be doled out in 
fixed weekly or daily measures os one among various 
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subjects in the school syllabus. It is the truth of our 
complete being, the consciousness of our personal 
relationship with the infinite ; it is the true centre of 
gravity of our life.” 

7. The defects of the present system of education 
are thus touched upon : The regular type of schools 
“forcibly snatches away children from a world full 
of the mystery of God’s own handiwork, full of the 
suggestiveness of personality. It is a mere method of 
discipline which refuses to take into account the 
individual. It is a manufactory specially designed 
for grinding out uniform results... We may become 
powerful by knowledge, but we attain fullness by 
sympathy. The highest education is that which does 
not merely give us information but makes our life in 
harmony with all existence. Hut we find that this 
education of sympathy is not only systematically 
ignored in schools, but it is sevetely repressed. From 
our very childhood habits are, formed and knowledge 
is imparted in such a manner that our life is weaned 
away from nature and our mind and the world are set 
in opposition from the beginning of our days.” “I, for 
my part, believe in the principle of life, in the soul of 
man, more than in methods. I believe that the 
object of education is the freedom of mind which can 
only be achieved through the path of freedom— 
though freedom has its iWk and responsibility as life 
itself has. I know it for certain, though most people 
seem to have forgotten it, that children are living 
beings,—more living than grown up people, who have 
built their sTiells of habit around them. Therefore it 
is absolutely necessary tor their mental health and 
development that they should not have mere 
schools for their lessons, but a world whose guiding 
spirit is personal love. It must be an Ashram where 
men have gathered for the highest end of life, in the 
peace of nature ; where life is not merely meditative, 
but fully awake in its activities, where bows’ minds 
are not being perpetually drilled into believing that the 
ideal of the selt-idolatrv of the nation is the truest ideal 
for them to accept; where they are bidden to realise 
man’s world as God’s kingdom to whose citizenship 
they have to aspire ; where thesnnrise ami sunset and 
the silent glory of stars are not daily ignored ; where 
nature’s festivities of flowers and fruits have their 
joyous recognition from man ; and where the young 
and old, the teacher and the student* sit at the same 
table to partake of their daily food and the 
food of their eternal life.” 

Sir Rabindranath fervently believes that 
materialism is a passing phase, a sort of necessary 
halfway house, to the world's further progress in the 
path of spiritual development. “Often things look 
hideously materialistic, and shamelessly belie man’s 
own nature. Hut the day will come when some of the 
great powers of nature will be at the beck and call 
of every individual, and at least the prime necessaries 
of life will he supplied to all with very little care and 
cost. To live will be as easy to man as to breathe, 
and his spirit will be free to create bis own world.” 

9. The following observations on the Delhi Durbar 

are as true as they are interesting : “.all true art 

! t9 . / ,r, k rin in sentiment. Moghul Delhi and 
, .fv. a K ra show their human personality in their 

buildings.. But the British Government in India is 

not personal. It is official and therefore an abstrac- 
tion. It has nothing to express in the true language 
of art. For law, efficiency and exploitation cannot 
sing themselves into epic stones. Lord Lytton, who 
unfortunately wns gifted with more imagination than 
was necessary for ati Indian Viceroy, tried to copy 
one of the state functions of the Moghals—the Durbar 


ceremony. But State ceremonials are works of art. 
They naturally spring from the reciprocity of personal 
relationship between the people and their monarch. 
When they are copies, they show all the signs of the 
spurious.” 

10. The following personal note will be read with 
interest by all admirers of the poet : “Fortunately 
for me I was brought up in a family where literature, 
music and art had become instinctive. My brothers 
and cousins lived in the freedom of ideas, and most of 
them had natural artistic powers. Nourished in these 
surroundings, 1 began to think early and to dream 
and tn put my thoughts into expression. In religion 
and social ideals our family was free from all conven¬ 
tion, being ostracised by society owing to our 
recession from orthodox beliefs and customs. This 
made us fearless in our freedom of mind, and we 
tried experiments in all departments of life. This was 
the education 1 had in my early days—freedom and joy 
in the exercise of my mental and artistic faculties. 
And because this made my mind fully alive to grow 
In its natural environment of nutrition, therefore the 
grinding of the school system became so extremely 
intolerable to me.” 

11. The short lecture on woman is as suggestive 
as the others. Civilization is at present almost 
exclusively masculine, but the author believes that 
the feminine element-love and spirituality—will more 
and more predominate in the civilization of the 
future. In the woman of the West Sir Rabindranath 
noticed a certain ‘restlessness * “If, by constantly 
using outside stimulation, they form something like a 
mental drug habit, become addicted to a continual 
dram-drinkmg of sensationalism, then they lose the 
natural high sensibility which they have, and with 
it the bloom of their womanhood.” “Life should be 
like a lamp where the potentiality of light is far 
greater than what appears as the flame. It is in the 
depth of passiveness in woman’s nature that this 
potentiality is stored.” “The subtle and unobtrusive 
beauty of the commonplace” should not lose its 
charni for her. “When women have lost the power 
of interest in things that are common, then leisure 
frightens them with its emptiness, because, their 
natural sensibilities being deadened, there is nothing 
in their surroundings to occupy their attention. 
Therefore they keep themselves frantically busy, not 
in utilising the time, hut merely in filling it up. Our 
everyday world is like a reed, its true value is not 
in itself,—but those who have the power and the 
serenitv of attention can hear the music which the 
Infinite plays through its very emptiness.” “The 
domestic world has been the gift of God to woman. 
She can extend her radiance of love beyond its boun¬ 
daries on all sides, and even leave it to prove her 
woman’s nature when the call comes to her. But this 
is a truth which cannot be ignored, that the moment 
she is born in her mother’s arms, she is born in the 
centre of her own true world, the world of human 
relationship.” “For God, with his message of love 
has sent them as guardians of individuals, and, in 
this their divine vocation, individuals aremore tothem 
than army and navy and parliament, shops and 
factories. Here they have their service in God’s own 
temple of reality, where love i9 of more value than 

power.The monster car of organization is creaking 

and growling along life’s highway, spreading misery 
and mutilation.....^ Therefore woman must come into 

the bruised and maimed world of the individual...... 

She must protect with her care all the beautiful 
flowers of sentiment from the scorching laughter of 
the science of proficiency.The next civilization, it 
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is hoped, will be based not merely upon economical 
and political competition and exploitation but 
upon worldwide social co-operation ; upon spiritual 
ideals of reciprocity, and not upon economic 
ideals of efficiency. And then women will have their 

true place.Woman can bring her fresh mind and 

all her power of sympathy to this new task of 

building up a spiritual civilization.’’ We must not 

forget that the author was addressing specially the 
woman of the West. In the East, we know how 
much her spiritual mission is starved for want of 
education and its consequence, a broad and adequate 
outlook on life. Perhaps the proper solution, in this 
as in so many other things, will be found in the 
answer that the civilisations of the East and the 
West are complementary to each other and a 
hermonious blending of both is essential for the 
evolution of perfected humanity. 

Kanarese Literature : The I let it age of India 
Series by Edward P. Pice , if. A. Oxford University 
Press. 

The editors of the series write a general Preface 
from which we learn that “to every book [of the 
series] two tests are rigidly applied : everything must 
be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic.’’ 
The history of Kanarese literature has been divided, 
according to the religious system dominant at each 
particular period, into the Jaitia, Lingayat, Vaishna- 
va, and Modern periods. “The most striking illustra¬ 
tion of the self-repressive character of Jainism is 

the vow of sallckhnna .When old age, incurable 

disease, sore bereavement, disappointment, or any 
other cause, had taken away the joy of living, many 
resolute Jainas, like the Stoics of the West, would 
hasten Yama’s tardy footsteps by taking the vow of 

euthanasia. From the earliest Christian centuries 

until the nineteenth century the practice has surviv¬ 
ed.” Vaislinavism was popularised inrSouthern India 
by mendicant singers known as Dasns , who derived 
their inspiration from Madhvacharya and Chaitanya 
who visited Southern India about 1510. “In North 
India, through the teaching of Kainananda, who was 
inspired by Ramanuja, and seconded by Kabir (1500) 
and Tulasi Das (c. 1600), it was the worship of Rama 
and his consort Sita that obtained dominance. In 
South India, through the influence of Madhvacharya, 
and in Bengal and Mathura, through the influence 
of Chaitanya (early sixteenth century), who derived 
his inspiration from Madhvacharya, it was Krishna 
and his mistress Radha, that gained by far the widest 
devotion. This is a matter for regret, as the sensual 
imagery used by the votaries of Krishna has degrad¬ 
ed religious conceptions, and introduced into the 
homes and minds of the people a most pernicious 
element from which the worship of Rama is free.” 
Tipu Sultan destroyed many valuable Kanarese 
manuscripts. Sarvajnya, (c. 1760) who occupies 
much the same place in Kanarese literature as 
Tukaram does in Marathi, wrote verses on the futi¬ 
lity of caste, pilgrimage, ignorant worship, &c. In the 
modern period, dramatic works of a superior order 
are being produced, and novels, mostly reproductions 
from English or Bengali (Bankim Chandra Chatterjea) 
are becoming increasingly popular. The Kannada 
Sahitya Parishad was started in 1915 under the 
auspices of the Mysore Government. The Kanarese 
country has produced men of transcendant genius 
who wrote mostly in Sanskrit, e.g\, Sankaracharya, 
Madhavacharya Bilhana, Vijnaneswara, Madhva¬ 
charya, and his brother Sayana, and others. The 


author notes some characteristics of Kanaiese litera¬ 
ture, e.g , 1 1) the writers are almost entirely religious. 
“The history is mostly sacred history or hagiology ; 
the woiks of imagination centre round puranic and 
mythological subjects.’ (2) The great bulk of the litera¬ 
ture has been in verse. (3) Slcsha , double entendre, 
punning abounds, and stock metaphors, drawn from 
the lotus. &c., are too common. (4) “One misses in 
India the poetry of pure human love, which forms so 
large and rich an element in the literature of the 
West. This is partly due to the veiy inferior posi¬ 
tion accorded to woman ; but it is also largely due to 
the fact that marriages are arranged and consummat¬ 
ed in very early life, so that neither men nor women 
ordinarily pass through that beautiful and romantic 
period of courtship, with all its mutual reverence, 
shyness, and mystery, which is natural to full grown 
unwedded youth. The practice of early marriage, it 
is true, safeguards youth from many serious dangers. 
But its unfortunate effect on literature is that the 
sweet heart is replaced by the courtesan ; and instead 
of the healthy sentiment of a pure love we have nause¬ 
ous passages of erotic description, which disfigure a 
very large proportion of the poetical writings. 
Against tins may perhaps be set touching examples 
of wifely fidelity, such as Sita and Damayanti.” (5) 
Kanarese writers “have as yet contributed extremely 
little to the stock of the world’s knowledge and in¬ 
spiration. They are dominated by the depressing 

conception of life as either an endless, and unprogres¬ 
sive round of transmigration or a quest of the 
tranquil dreamless sleep of niivana. Hence a lack of 
that which stimulates hope and inspires to great 

enterprises. Among their writers one looks in 

vain for any rousing moial preacher comparable to... 
...the Great Greeks and Romani, or such modern 

writers as Ruskin, Tolstoi, and Carlyle. Hut a new 

and vitalising force has now entered the land. The 

people are learning the new truth.that life is an 

education for something better, that self-sacrificing 
service of the brotherhood of mankind is nobler than 
a selfish asceticism.” 

The book is neatly printed, and is embellished with 
a literary map of Southern India, and an excellent 
Index. 

The Problems ok Greater India : by K. M. 
Panilikcir. Published by the Editor , “Indian Emu 
Sgrant” Madras. Prue Pe. /. U)i6. 

This is a prize essay, divided into three parts, 
named the Economic, Political and Social aspects of 
Indian Colonisation. The book is well-written and 
contains evident marks of a thorough study of the 
problem. It is written from the point of view of 
Aggressive Hinduism and therefore smells of sectarian¬ 
ism, for though Hinduism is interpreted in a very 
liberal sense, we must not forget that in the Colonies 
there are both Mahomedans and Hindus. Incidentally 
we notice that a Colonial Trade Bureau has been 
established in Madras with headquarters at the 
‘Indian Emigrant’ office, and the paper seems to be 
doing a lot of useful work. 

A note on Female Education in India : by 
Gopal Krishna Devadhar y Jlf.ASenior Member , 
Servants of India Society. Price annas t7V0. 

Indian Constitutional Reforms, their scope 
anj object. Price anna one . 

Two very useful pamphlets. 
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Tiiic Farce of Local Self-Government in 
Sind. The hind Publishing 1louse , Hyderabad. 

o. 

The Dance oi< Siva : Fourteen Indian Fkuiys 
by Ananda Coomaras7vamy\ with 2 S plates, 'The 
Sunrise Turn , Inc. ( New York ). 

A pious revivalist as he is, Mr. Coomaraswamy 
lias attempted to imitate the eccentricities of the God 
Siva, the Eternal Eccentric, in naming and launching 
his latest collection of essays. Of the fourteen essiiys, 
seven are devoted to Indian Art, lour to Mr. Cooma- 
raswamy’s interpretation of the culture-history of 
India and three essays to miscellaneous topics : We 
shall confine our attention to the 4irst and second 
group of essays as really characteristic of the renown¬ 
ed writer. 

The essays in the above two groups introduce the 
author with all his strength and limitation. Mr. 
Coomaraswamy is an artist by temperament and a 
revivalist by principle and profession. The guardian 
Deity of his book has turned his benign face 
(Dakhinam mukham) on one group and his capacious¬ 
ly fierce face (Kudram mukham) on the other. Indeed 
the shades of the Dancing God loom largely on the 
pages of the volume. 

in the four essays : “What has India contributed 
to human welfare,” “Status of Indian Women,” 
“Sahnja” and “Young India,” we find Coomara¬ 
swamy of ten years back—of the “Ail and Swadeshi” 
period—the same passionate self-assertion on behalf 
of India in the Parliament of Humanity, the same 
dogmatic justification of every Indian social norm 
and convention like the Caste and the Purdah 
system, the same blind tendency to mystify the woild 
with mystic interpretation of liistoiic cults and 
customs and the same contempt for the so-called 
intellectual parasites ol modern India. Though illu¬ 
mined here and there by occasional flashes of genuine 
historic intuition, and incisive criticism, as a whole, 
these essays are the most palpably partisan ami 
hence the least profitable to sober students of the 
culture-history of India. There is more of Coomara¬ 
swamy than Italian culture in these papers. 

With a sigii of relief we leave Coomaraswamy the 
Revivalist to attend to Coomaraswamy the Aitist. 
The seven essays in this department show him at Ins 
best : Three essays on general Indian ^-Esthetics, 
three on Indian Sculpture and Iconography and one 
essay on Indian Music. The paper on Music though 
brilliant is confined mainly to the comparison of 
Indian music with the European one. It is thought 
provoking but tantalizing. What we expect from a 
life-long student of plastic art like him was a concrete 
visualisation of our Indian musical modes : a com¬ 
parison not so much of the musical technique as of 
the melodic evolution ol India and Europe—the tliats 

(ZIZ) our ttnd Raginis with their sequence ol 

chords and other harmonic manifestations. The picto¬ 
rial reproduction of the Todi Kagini (plate XIX) 

of the Rajput School of painting is simply s.iberb. 
The joyous awakening of the Earth by the 
innumerable luminous kisses of the Sky, the mutual 
greeting of the articulate and the inarticulate through 

music, the mystic language of the universe, Todi eft^ 
the Hymn incarnate of Awakening, is reproduced 

with a fidelity and a fire that is really unique. 

The thiec essays on general Indian Aesthetics in¬ 


troduce us to some of his maturest reflections on Art. 
The paper entitled “That beauty is a state,” though 
appearing in the form of an intensely personal aesthetic 
musing is undoubted!)* the most universal of all his 
essays, sober well-balanced and inspiring. Herein he 
thoroughly fulfils the obligation of the “true critic * 
(rasika) “who perceives the beauty of which the artist 

has exhibited the signs. every work of art is a 

Knmndhenu, yielding many meanings.” In his paper 
on the Hindu “Theory'of beauty” he.uarrowly escapes 
the danger of subjective theorizing through the strong 
aud healthy counter attraction ot the objective works 

on Indian Alankara especially the Dasarupaka of 
Dh a nan jay a (''f 5^1*1) which he has freely utilised in the 
American university translation. But there are great 

Sahitya-rathis other than Dhananjaya and we wish 
Mr. Coomaraswamy would read them in the original 
and interpret them in the light of his penetrating 
msthetic vision. His want ot firsthand information 
about the vast Alankara literature of ancient India 
has made his historical review of Indian artistic evo¬ 
lution, incomplete, abrupt and superficial. The whole 
range of Vedic and early Buddhist art concept, he 
the labels as hedonistic. The days of such sweeping 
generalisations and despotism of '/sms’ are fast pass¬ 
ing away. We want thorougher analysis to reach 
deeper synthesis. “The early Buddhist art was neces¬ 
sarily the popular Brahmanical art and animistic art 
of the day, adapted to Buddhist requirements. The 
only exception to this rule is the special phase of Early 
Buddhist art which is represented by the capital of 
the Asoka columns, ot which the forms arc not mere - 
lv non-Iiuddliist , but of extra-Indian origin .” Such 
hasty conclusions arc being corrected every day in the 
light of later discoveries in archaeology and better 
understanding and interpretation of the Indian art 
norms. For the present the author, in spite of his 
intense nationalism, unconsciously plays into the 
hands of a generation of pseudo-scientific dilettante 
and charlatans in Indian art who are busy explain¬ 
ing everything in terms ot Extra-Indian (if not dis¬ 
tinctly European at least Persian ?) art development. 

This generation of aesthetic parasites lias been very 
ablv put to shame by his brilliant and intensive 
study of certain aspects of Indian Sculpture and 
Iconography. The narrowness in scope has been 
amply compensated by acuteness of observation and 
viraeity of interpretation. “The Buddhist Premi- 
tives” and “Indian images with many arms” are 
crushing answers to Philistines in the domain of 
Indologv at the same time supreme achievements in 
art criticism. The shortest paper “The Dance of the 
Siva” is undoubtedly the best and has deservedly 
been honoured as lending the title to the book. The 
aesthetic realisations and rhapsodies of Hindu India, 
Aryan as well as Dravidiati, crystalisjng round the 
cosmic Personality of Rudra-Siva have received the 
ablest exposition at the hand of the author. We con¬ 
clude this review by drawing his attention to the 
sublime presentation of the Dancing God by Visha- 
khadatta : 

T<rra: 

flnrri *r?rf*T*r*w 
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Thk Artic Home in the Ric-veda : An un¬ 
tenable position, by Prof, K. Dull ALA. 

IRajshahi ). 

The pamphlet embodies an incisive criticism of Mr. 
B. G. Tilak’s theory of the Artic H<. ne of the Aryan 
race. Identification of the river systems of the 
Punjab at the time of Aryan migration leads to 
certain valuable corrections of errors as to Vedic geo¬ 
graphy committed by Macdontiel and others. Re¬ 
construction of the history of the Pancha-jauah (Five 
Tribes) and the war of Sudasa, the great Aryan hero, 
against the ‘garrulous’ non-Aryans, is brilliant. 

K ALII AN. 

Drink Disease, by //. Krishna Rao. Published 
by K. S. Date, Juna Tofkhana, Indore City. Pp. 

-7- 

This pamphlet embodies a .scheme for reducing 
drunkenness and for gradually putting a stop to the 
consumption of liquor. 

His Highness Sir R\m Varma, Rajv of 
Cochin, by A. I. S. {with portraits ), pp. 42. 
Printed and published by the Manga today am Co. 
ltd. Trichur. 

A Shashtipurthi Souvenir (on the completion of the 
sixtieth years of age )—An appreciation. 

Outlines in the Teaching of Jesus, for the 
use of Sixth Form Masters, by Rw* C. Fanklin 
An gas. Price As. 5. 

Graded Bible Lessons First Book, by A. C . 
Clayton . Prue As. 10. 

Both the above mentioned books are published by 
the Christian Literature Society for India. They are 
written not to be placed in the hands of the boys, 
nor to form text books to be directly taught, but 
rather to furnish teachers with material and refer¬ 
ence required for each topic together with sugges¬ 
tions as to method. 

Excellent books for teaching orthodox Christian¬ 
ity. 

God and Man : By P. AI. Chowdry. Pp. 1J5. 
Price Re. 1. (To be had at j, Ramanalh 
Alazumdar s Street , Calcutta). 

It contains six lectures by Rev. Bhai P. M. 
Chowdry of the New Dispensation Church. They 
were delivered in connection with the anniversaries 
of the Brahma Samaj and appeared in the weekly 
“The World and the New Dispensation.” The Lec¬ 
tures are on the following subjects :— 

(i) The Running Road to Heaven, (ii) What is 
Peace ? (iii) The Supreme Commandment of God. (iv) 
Righteousness Exalteth a Nation, (v) The Grandest 
Discovery of the New Age. (vi) The Glory of Man. 

Interesting and edifying. 

An Introduction to Inductive Logic, by 
Alahajat Sakai, Al.A., Lecturer in Logic and 
English, Agra College. (To be had of A/essrs. 
Ramprasad and Bros ., Booksellers, Chauk, Agra). 
Pp. 15J—16—2. 

The book i 9 designed to serve as an introduction to 
the larger text books dealing with the subject. The 
author ha9 tried to follow the syllabus laid down for 


the Intermediate Iv lamination ot the University of 
Allahabad. 

It is a useful publication. 

The Life and Mission of Samartiia Ramdas, 
edited by K. S. Thackeray. Pp. 128—g. Price. As. 
12. rubbished by S. Ramchandra tV Co. t 
Bombay , 14 

Ramdas was the spiritual preceptor of Shivaji. 
“This unique union of S\v idh.irnm audNivarn/Vneflect- 
ed a wonderful revival of the whole ot the Maratha 

country.Had it not been for the sagacious and far- 

reaching direction of Ramdas, it is a question if 
Shivaji would have been able to score out the glory 
of founding an independent Empire.” 

The book is recommended to those who take de¬ 
light in “the past glorious Maratha History.” 

MaIIHSIICHANDRA GFIOSH. 

Half Hours With a modern Alchemist. By 
B. S. Nirody, B.A. Madras, iqiS. Cr. Svo, 1 5 / pages. 
Price Rs. i-S. Library tut it ion Rs. 3 . 

From the pieface wc learn that the book original¬ 
ly appeared hi the Kan arc sc edition of the Mysore 
Economic Journal (Artha-sadhaka Patrika) in the 
form of a serial, and received cordial welcome. It is 
now rendered into English “mainly with the object 
of furnishing a medium for publishing it in the other 
v ernaculars of India.” 

But what does it treat of ? I confess I could 
not guess until I had read through the first three 
chapters or 38 pages of the book. For the word 
alchemy has a definite meaning attached to it, 
and though we all desire gold, few will care to 
know the vain attempts of the alchemists, ancient or 
modern. Sensational names, like sensational adver¬ 
tisements, often miss their object, and the mysterious 
title will keep away the book from those for whom 
it is intended. There is certainly enough in the book 
to excite curiosity and wonder, and the title might 
have been anything but mysterious. 

The book reads like a narrative, and at places like 
a novel, written in an easy-flowing style. I finished 
it at one sitting, wondering at the imaginativeness 
of the author, which finds expression only when one 
is deeply enamoured with a hobby. Plainly told, it 
is the story of a graduate of the Madras University, 
Vasanta Rao by name, who imbibed after long 
struggle the spirit of his father, a clerk on Rs. 25 a 
month, and took to the growing of fruit and flower 
plants, not for pleasure merely, but as a means of 
livelihood as well. And Vasanta succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing gold “from this soil, nothing but a few basket¬ 
fuls ot earth and a little water, in hardly three years* 
time.” There is a large yet untrodden field for our 
graduates who are depressed with the thought that 
all the openings for a successful career are closed. 
But 1 value more the robust optimism of the hero, 
which sweeps away every obstacle, feigned or real, in 
the way of success. His spirit is not damped because 
he has no money to start with, nor by the thought 
that he has to dwell in a place notorious for malaria. 
For the former he has the advice from his father to 
secure whatever He gives, for He gives the best, and 
for the latter the example of what European planters 
have done in worse climates. 

The book is dedicated to Sir Asutosh Mukherji 
“for his great services in the cause of Indian educa¬ 
tion.” This will prepare the reader to expect educa¬ 
tional matters introduced in the book. In the garb 
of a narrative the author ha9 found occasions to 
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touch upon, and to suggest solutions of, some of the 
pressing problems of the day, such as the exaction 
of dowries by bridegroom parties, the qualifications 
of a bride, the tendency of our school and college 
girls towards mannishness, the defect of the present 
university education in being bookish, the training of 
village school masters, tlie dignity (or indignity) of 
manual labour, the question of unempluyinent, &e., 
&c. It would therefore be difficult to describe the 
exact object of the book ; whether it is the culture of 
fruit and flower plants, or of the spirit within us, or 
even the re-modelling of the social organisation. 

Some of these are, however, side-issues, though 
intimately connected with “the art of making gold” 
by growing flower and fruit plants The author tells 
us what one may do in this line, how to propagate 
plants by artificial methods, such as layering, in¬ 
arching, cutting, grafting, budding, &c\, and how to 
rear delicate plants in the plains of India. This is 
an art, which, like all arts, is to be learnt with 
patience and perseverance, intelligent observation, 
and disregard for immediate result. The author has 
genuine enthusiasm for the work, and though he does 
not let us know how far he has himself succeeded as a 
horti-flori culturist, there is certainly enough in the 
book to show that he knows what he writes about. 
By the way, in the recipe for grafting wax, may not 
Ghee take the place of “beef taliow”, which to Hindus 
is an abomination. The author has wisely avoided 
the science of plant life, and has confined himself 
only to the art of plant growing. Apparently he has 
not tried his hand yet at the allied and enchanting 
art of plant-breeding. Let us hope his love for the 
country will impel him to improve the indigenous 
flowers and fruits. The number is legion ; and not 
only fortune but the satisfaction of doing something 
for the country are awaiting the pioneers in this new 
line. One need not be a Burbank, the wizard of 
America, to give us Indian season flowers. The 
delicate exotics cannot and do not succeed in the 
plains of India, and the writer of this review may be 
panlofied if be savs that it is spurious fashion imi¬ 
tating what the Europeans do, and not genuine love 
of fjowers or beauty, that has kept up the business of 
our nurserymen and seedsmen. Europeans cannot 
but love their daisies and carnations, their larkspurs 
and mignonettes ; but to us, Indians, it is painful to 
eschew oar familiar flowers which surround us and 
gaze at us with silent reproach wherever we go. The 
author is not unmindful of our chnmpnkn and kctnki y 
sephnii (Nyctanthes) and water-lily ; but there is, 
l am afraid, too much of begonia ami gloxinia, romle- 
letia and verbena. These names will probably scare 
away the beginners whom the author would like to 
see enlisted as nmlis. The book is, however, not in¬ 
tended for beginners, and probably not for all classes 
of readers. But is it after all really necessary to 
clothe science and art in the gatb of fiction so as to 
popularize them ? Such fictions in order to be appre¬ 
ciated pre-suppose some knowledge about them, and 
often miss the points on which a beginner requires 
information. At any rate it is difficult for linn to 
distinguish between fact and fiction. For instance 
one may well ask whether it is possible to grow all 
the delicious fruits the author mentions, including the 
Alplionso mango, the Kabul pomegranates in the 
plains of Madras in hardly three years’ time. For 
fictions are always associated with things out of the 
ordinary, while the object of this book is just the 
reverse. It will, however, create a curiosity and a taste 
for this kind of work. Flori-culture, or even horti¬ 
culture cannot pay in villages far away from large 
cities, yet there is no reason why our village people 


should not make their homes beautiful with nature’s 
choicest beauty and grow some of the good fruits for 
their own consumption. We, therefore, recommend 
the book to all lovers of flowers and fruits, and 
especially to those young men who are in search of 
pleasant yet useful work. We are glad to see that the 
book has been recommended as a prize and library 
book forschools by at least three Governments. Trans¬ 
lations into the vernaculars of the country, if well exe¬ 
cuted by competent persons, adapting parts to local 
conditions, possibly adding local colouring and ex¬ 
punging the lew love touches which are out of place 
in a book like this will undoubtedly prove useful. 

J, C. Kay. 

Thk Book of tii:c Kindrkd Sayings 
(S \xyu r fa-Njk w.v) or Groupro Suttas. PartI. 
Translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids , M.A ., assisted by 
Suriyagoda Sumangahi Thera , published for the 
Pali Text Society by the Oxford University Press, 
London. Pp.xvi+jjf, Price ios.net. 

The original Pali of the Sanyutta-Nikaya of the 
SuttapiLaka, vol. 1, edited by the late Leon Peer ap¬ 
pealed in the P.ili Text Society's Series in 1884, and 
the present work is its English translation forming a 
volume of the Translation Scries of that Society. It 
is too well-known to say what Mr. and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids have done in the field of Pali learning. It is 
owing not to a small extent to their efforts in various 
directions that the study of Pali has reached its pre¬ 
sent position. 

As may be expected from Mrs. Rhys Davids her 
present translation is faithful and scholarly. But 
sometimes, here and there, it does not appear to us 
to be <juitc clear or adequate. For instance, the ori- 

« in “l (Text, VII. 1. § 9) 

is translated “Of saving lore Master...’” (p. 211). 
Tliis is not a good translation. The word 

is a rare one in Pali literature, and it undoubtedly 
means the well-known Vedanta philosophy, though 
the Pali commentators may take it for ‘Four Paths,’ 

“^xTTTt ns they sometimes have explained the 

word too, (as in in the same way. That 

Buddha was a great Vedantist and the deepest faith 
of his heart was in its essence identical with that of 
the thinkers of the Upanishads does not admit of any 
iota of doubt as has very ably been explained by 
Edmund Holmes in his excellent work The Creed of 
Buddha which should carefully be read by every 
seeker of truth of Buddhism. With reference to the 
place alluded to lie seems to clearly mean by the word 
m question Vedanta philosophy. It is perhaps 
better to allow such technical words to remain in 
their Pali or Sanskrit forms in the body of the tran¬ 
slation explaining them, if required, in the foot¬ 
notes. The English translation “good life” cannot 
convey the true spirit of the word of the 

Indian literature. Such are the words 
cRUj and etc. Among these the first is taken in 

English though sometimes in a little different form as 
‘Brahmin.’ But the remaining three are translated 
in the volume under review by the words ‘nobles,* 

‘commoners,’ and ‘serfs’ respectively. In a few cases 
the last one, i.e . 9 is translated as 'labouring ^nan* 
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(p. 207). It is not good or right. Such words 
should therefore be written as they are in English. 

On pp. 9 and 299 (Text I. 2. § 1 and XI. 2. Sec. 8-7, 
pp. 5 and 234) the Pali word (Sans, is 

translated ‘Thrice Ten/ ‘Thrice Ten’ is thirty. Now 
(Sans. TOfferVq), ‘thirty three*, devas or gods 

are known not only in Buddhist literature but also 
in Brahmanic and jaina ones ( Brihadaranyaka . 3.9. 

1 ; Tattvadhigama Sutra, IV. 4.—“BfPTRprV’) 
though their names are not identical in all of them ; 
but nowhere fifS or (Sans. ‘thirty’ 

devas. 

The word is a general name for a deva 

(Abhidhanppadipika, II), and its derivative meaning 
is not'thrice ten,* as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but 
‘one having three states or conditions, which is 

originally (Sans. in the compound word 

meaning nothing but ‘condition.’ As the devas 

have only three conditions they are so named. But 
what are these three conditions ? It is said accord¬ 
ing to the Nirukta , I. 1-3, that a thing has six con¬ 
ditions, viz , ( 1 ) birth, (giTU^j. ( 2 ) existence (*%), 
(3) change (4) growth (**%), (5) decay 

(WVfa’fy and (9) destruction (5f^f?r). Among 

these six the devas have only three, viz., birth, exist¬ 
ence and destruction, there being no change, no 
growth, nor decay, in them. For it is said that they 
take birth as youths of twenty-five years of age and 
continue to be in the same condition of the body till 
their death comes. (See Raghunath’s comment on the 
word in the Amarakosha. It may be noted here that 
Kshirasvamin, another commentator of Amara, ex¬ 
plained the word as fhr; (thrice) -f^yr (ten), but 

could not support his view by his own quotations 

which says thirty three 

and not thirty deva 9 . 

^ VlDHUSHEKHARA BnATTACIIARYA. 

Gujarati 

I. VlRPRABHUNI VANl smift). 2 . SlIRI 

Ila Kumar Charitra TOTfWT ^frer). 3 . 
Bhyankar Bhut, 4. Shri Haribal 

Machchhi Charitra (wfefrw ^frsr) All 

printed and published at Bhavnagar , with paper 
covers . Price — Re. 02-0 ( 1918 ). 

All these little books consisting of about forty 
pages each have been published by religiously inclined 
Jaina gentlemen, the first contains messages of 
Mahavir. The second i 9 a life of Ilakumar,from which 
much instruction can be gathered. The third is a 
novel depicting the evil consequences of drinking wine 
and undue attachment for tobacco and tea. And the 
fourth the life of a fisherman converted to the creed 

of Ahinsa (^rf^TT). They are interesting tracts and 

very suitable for juvenile readers for whom they are 
Intended. K. M.J. 


Hindi. 

Sinhavalokan by Pandit Jagannath Prasad 
Chaturvedi and published at 10 3, Muhtar am Babu 
Street, Calcutta . Demy Svo. pp. 39. Price — As. 4. 

This i 9 a book which I had occasion to go through 
long ago though it came to U9 for review much later. 
Our impression then as now when we are reviewing 
the book is that it is a grand publication. The 
previous history of Hindi has been given in it in a 
brief way though nothing which requires elucidation 
or narration has been left unnoticed. The author 
in his humorous style has made himself quite agree¬ 
able in liis review and the book will be found to 
be very interesting. 

Kalkatai Main Swarajva ki drum, published 
by the Praiap Office Cawnpore . Crown Svo. pp. 
64. Price — As. 4. 

This deals with the discussion of Home Rule 
resolutions moved at the last National Congress by 
the Ilon’ble Surendra Nath Bancrjea. The speeches 
of prominent Home Rulers on the resolution have 
been reproduced. By way of discussion of the 
resolution again certain other illuminating points on 
Home Rule find representative Government have also 
been given. Among the speakers who have been re¬ 
produced are Messrs. Jinnah, Paul, Tilak, Das, 
Vaidya, Malviya and also Mrs. Besant and Mr9. 
Naidu. Some stray hints and views on Home Rule 
have also been given. 

Bharat Kai Daishi Rastitra by Pandita 
Sampormanand, B.Sc., L. 7 \, and published by the 
Pratap Office, Cawrpore. Crown , Svo. pp. 239. 
Price — As. 12. 

This is a publication on native kingdoms and their 
princes in India. Their whole histories have been 
given in brief as also their constitutions. The book 
seems to be opportune when native princes are sought 
to be mixed up with the deliberations of nations even 
by the Government. The author has been very care¬ 
ful and I may say critical in his discussions. The 
previous histories of the States and some of the copies 
of treaties reproduced would be interesting reading. 
The book is seasonable and deserves consideration. 
The author seems to have made some name in the 
Hindi literature by this time. 

Hamartti Shair ki rachni Part II, by Mr. 
Trilokinath Vannn , Senior Demonstrator of Ana - 
to my, Medical College , Lucknow. Crown Svo. pp] 
438. Price — Rs. 3-4-0. 

This is a book on human anatomy and physiology. 
But unless we can get the first part also we cannot 
write a really useful review on it. 

Praim Siiatak, published by Kumar Devendra 
Prasad Jain . Praim Alan dir, Arrah. Crown i6mo. 
pp. 36. Price—As. 2. 

This is a pamphlet on the subject on which the 
author has been generally writing. We have reviewed 
his books on similar lines often. The poems of the 
author are really masterly and they depict very good 
thoughts and feelings. 

Balika Vinay, published by the above author. 
Crown i 6 mo. pp. 64 . Price—As. 2 . 

The more we read the author’s publications, the 


10 
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more are we enchanted bj them. Hi9 thoughts are 
really first-grade and there is the clement of true 
poetry both in his prose and poetry. We might refer 
to only one poem of his in the book under review 
which is entitled Meri Samadhi :—“Ktna to karde 
swami jab pran taase nikle Ilovai satnadhi puri tab 

pran tanse nikle.Bairi merai bahutsai howenge is 

jagat main unse kshame karaloon tab pran tanse 
niklai” and so on. These are certainly very noble and 
high thoughts. The book is meant for young girls 
and such thoughts imbibed by them in their infancy 
are bound to produce very good resuts later on. The 
other poem9 are of a similar nature and on other 
subjects also, just suited to the utility of small girl9 
as also to their lives when they become advanced in 
age. 

Phie Nirasiia Ryon by Babu Gulab Pay, M.A , 
LL.B,, published by the above. Crown Svo. pp. S3. 
Price — As. 5. 

This again i9 one of the best books published by 
the publishers who I must say are becoming illustri¬ 
ous day by day. The author himself is a very well- 
cultured and educated man. The title of the book 
and its meaning have been very ably dealt with in 
the book and that in a nice and significant manner. 
The head-lines from standard poems in the beginning 
of the so many essays are really exceptionally apt. His 
essays on the subject of the old and on the subject of 
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our leaders in the course of which the subject of sin 
is discussed are poignant with modern ideas of a very 
high order which are to be found only in some of the 
be<Jt modern poets of the we9t and the east. We can see 
that the author i9 a representative of his age and his 
books show culture and meditation of a very high 
order. Through him the religion to which he belongs 
lustre attains. We have certainly to congratulate 
both the author and the publisher on the magnificent 
performance. 

Vaidanta ka Vijaya Mantra by Sivami 
Sa/vadeva and published by the Salyagranthamala 
Office , Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 26. Price—As. 
2. p. 6. 

We meet this author again after a long time 
and after his vicissitudes of late, we welcome his pub¬ 
lication which was written before hi9 imprison¬ 
ment and trial. We must say he is both a politician 
and social reformer. In this book the subject of Vai- 
dant has been discussed. In passing, he offers criti¬ 
cisms on the Christian religion and says that 
though this religion also ha9 in theory to do 
something with Vedantism in practice it is a follower 
only of the white colour and brute power. However, 
the" principles of the philosophy enunciated in the 
book will be found useful. 

M. S. 


INDIA 


Sad land, where hatred writhes and coils 
’Neath diplomatic speech and wiles, 

Where words are chosen to conceal 
The thing you mean, the thing you feel, 
Where you have felt the scorn of worth 
In many rounds of ceaseless birth, 

Where you have bowed disconsolate 
A weary throng, compelled by Fate 
To hear dark strains throughout a nation 
That loudly sang of liberation. 

Recall your might from out the past. 

God meant you standing to the last, 

Not crouching by with outstretched palms 
Awaiting patronage and alms. 

Stand in the sun, renounce the shade, 

Your place is there, be not afraid. 

And hear that coming music peal— 

“To God alone we kneel.” 


Gerve Baronti. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP OF GOD 

A MEDITATION 

By Maiiarshi Deuendranath Tagore. 


f^rriWO beautifully feathered companion 
I birds dwell together on the same 
* tree. Of these two, one eats the 
fruit, which is delightful to taste, while 
the other looks on without eating.” 

The two beautiful birds are the human 
soul and the supreme soul. In the radi¬ 
ance of the supreme soul the human soul 
becomes beautiful. The human soul is 
sitting upon the same tree as the supreme 
soul ; that is to say, they dwell in one and 
the same body. They always dwell 
together ; for the Supreme Spirit and the 
individual spirit stand in the relation of 
protector and protected to each other. 
They are companions. 

The Supreme Spirit nourishes with the 
gift of love, while the individual soul 
realises, in the midst of the world, the 
work of love that is dear to Him. Thus it 
is that they are companions. One enjoys 
the fruit,—the individual soul tastes all the 
blessings of life given freely and liberally 
by God. The Supreme Spirit looks on, 
without tasting the fruit and feels the 
satisfaction of a mother, or a father, see¬ 
ing the children satisfied. 

The individual soul, then, has this close 
relationship with the Supreme Spirit. One 
is the giver of the fruit, the other is the 
partaker. The human soul is grateful for 
all the joy that is showered so plentifully 
upon it and bows before the Supreme 
Spirit, partaking of that gift,—it moves 
without fear protected by God. God Him¬ 
self is the bestower of that joy. 

Consider how free is the soul of man ; 
for it does not need to be dependent on 
anyone else but God. It feels God’s free¬ 
dom and enjoys happiness. Though we 
have to be dependent on various accidents 
and conditions of life, yet the innermost 
nature of the soul is freedom. The joy of 
God’s freedom is its highest joy, depend¬ 
ence on others is its deepest sorrow. 

Consider how dependence upon God is 
the highest joy. The soul does not want 
to be dependent upon anyone else, but it 


cannot rest, unless it is dependent upon 
God ; for its greatest joy is to be with Him 
as a companion and to follow Him as a 
servant, its glory consists in being able to 
bring its own will into harmony with His 
will. 

Our freedom lies in deliverance from the 
attractions of the world and the bondage 
of desire. But why is that deliverance to 
be sought ? Only in order that, by aban¬ 
doning all dependence upon the world, we 
may depend entirely upon Him, resting 
always at His feet, doing homage to Him 
in acts of service, and fulfilling His will 
with gladness of heart. 

If we call that freedom by which we 
merely get deliverance from the sorrows, 
difficulties and bondage of the 'world, and 
if in that condition we do not get the pri¬ 
vilege of serving Him, then that indifler- 
ence to the sorrows of the world is of no 
avail. For the joy of freedom is depend¬ 
ence upon God. The glory of freedom is 
God’s service. The highest privilege of the 
soul is this, that it has received the right 
to serve Him, to worship Him and to real¬ 
ise in action what is dear to Him. 

He who is our Lord, our Guide, our Life- 
giver,— apart from whom and without 
whose mercy human life is vain,—is our 
Companion. He loves us and seeks our 
love in return. By the gift of His love, He 
draws us to Himself. He watches over us 
with loving care and uplifts the soul, 
drawing it to Himself and immersing it in 
joy upon joy. And we are satisfied when 
We can give Him our love. Therefore it 
is that the human soul and the Supreme 
Soul are companions. 

If there is no limit to what we can enjoy 
at God’s hands by means of our finite 
senses, who can measure what unmixed 
joys may flow from the fountain of divine 
love and wisdom ? When the human heart 
sees how constantly this flow of love and 
wisdom and joy increases, how can it con¬ 
tain its gratitude ? And if our gratitude 
for what is given to ourselves overflows 
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all bounds, how can word express our 
gratitude to God on behalf of all man¬ 
kind ? And if, when trying to express that 
feeling of God’s love and gracious care, our 
tongue becomes silent and our mind still, 
how can the mind contain its feelings 
when it thinks of His love and mercy 
showered upon innumerable living beings 
in a countless number of worlds ? 

Enveloped as we are in sin and sloth 
our human life is insignificant, and yet 
God is our Companion. What a lofty 
right is ours, that He who is the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, is not only our 
guardian, but our companion ! We are 
almost afraid to call the man who is in a 
high position in the world our friend, but 
we need not hesitate to address the High 
and Mighty One as our Companion. 

That Light of Lights is our friend 
His love is made one with our love. Our 
joy consists in being dependent upon Him. 
He longs to be our Guide. We serve llim 
as our Lord, and He cherishes us as those 
who do Him homage. When we say to 
Him,—“Thou art our Lord and our Shelter 
and our Protector,”—when we utter the 
words, “Verily that great Being is our 
Lord,”—then our whole soul responds. 

It we do not have the fixed thought of 
God in our hearts, then our words and our 
thoughts can never reach such a harmony 
as His. If the great Truth,—“He is the 
Shelter and the Friend, who is all in all,”— 
be uttered in the ears of those who are bent 
only on worldly pleasure, then, as soon 
as they hear of it, the real nature of their 
fipaits is laid bare,—so close is the relation 
between the human soul and God. Even if 
men are plunged in the depth of illusion, 
still on the very mention of His name there 
Hashes a gleam of light through the dark¬ 
ness. 

What bliss is his, whose whole life is 
spent in companionship with the supreme 
Spirit The stony heart of even the most 
worldly is melted at the name oi — 
liow bright must be the glow in the heart 


of one who is merged in the ocean of im¬ 
mortal joy ! What pure happiness must 
be theirs, who are always illumined by 
that Sun’s rays, who always dwell under 
that shade of blessedness, who always feel 
that pure and fragrant breeze ? To them 
this mortal world has become as heaven 
itself and they enjoy Brahma here and 
now. 

Let those, on the other hand, who are 
plunged in the gnire of the world, cleanse 
themselves, seeing before their eyes the 
example set by all these great souls. Let 
them seek a remedy for the sorrows and 
pains of human life. God sends us difficul¬ 
ties and punishments only that He may 
turn us back into the true path. God is 
speaking to us in them saying : “Do not 
forget me, enjoy my countless gifts but 
keep in mind the Giver.” 

There is no power in all the wealth of 
the world such that it can save us from 
the fear of being deprived of God. There 
is no pleasure in the whole world so great 
that it can obliterate the sorrow of being 
separated from Him. He does not give us 
worldly satisfaction, because if the world 
were all satisfying to us wc should not 
long for the pure joys which He alone can 
offer. 

Therefore, here in the world, He has 
mingled sorrow with happiness and adver¬ 
sity with prosperity so that we may make 
every effort to resort to that place of 
security which is His presence. When we 
are sorely wounded by the manifold thorns 
of the world we pray for His immortal 
shelter. When our blood is on fire with 
worldly passions wc eagerly seek after His 
cool and purifying showers. 

The world is for God’s service and in 
God our joy. We are, even now, dwell¬ 
ing xVith that Companion,—let us give 
Him the tears of our love and offer Him 
our heart-felt adoration. Let us fulfil our 
life by giving Him our all. 

(Translated from the Bengali») 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Painting in Ancient India. 

To The Editor, The Modern Review. 

Dear Sir, 

The readers of your Review are indeed grateful to 
Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao for a foretaste, in the Decem¬ 
ber number, of a portion of the learned author's 


T° r !*' ^*e informations given in 

Painting m Ancient Jndia" regarding the ‘Brush 
and the Palette of ancient Indian Painters, are very 
interesting so far as they go. But Mr. Rao has, 
tantalisingly, kept silent with regard to an aspect of 
the subject to which he himself alludes. I mean the 
aesthetics of pictorial art and theory of painting as 
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distinguished from the canons or rules of image- 
making, the mechanics of painting and the parapher¬ 
nalia of the Indian artists. In his essay Mr. Rao 
has only alluded to the solitary sloka quoted by 
Jayamangala in his commentary on Kamasutram , 
already well-known by an elaborate discussion in 
these columns. We certainly expected Mr. Rao, who 
has made a special 9tudy of the Silpa sastras , to give 
us some light (from ancient Sanskrit works dealing 
with the subject) on the theories of ancient Indian 
Painters. Excepting the sloka relating to the ‘Six 
Limbs of Painting’ referred to above and some stray 
passages in the Vedas and other ancient scriptures, 
very ably summarised by Mr. Khsiti Mohan Sen 
[Prabasi. Jaisto, 1325) and by Mr. Abhoy Kumar 
Guha (Vide hi9 Saundaryya-tattwa , Mvmensingh 
1916, pages 55 to 94) and by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
[Hindu View of Art]. We are practically without 
any information as to the ideas held by ancient 
Indian artists, art-critics or art philosophers on the 
theory of Art. In fact the Silpasastras , so far ex¬ 
amined, are absolutely void of any information as 
to the Philosophy of Art for which elaborate trea¬ 
tises exist in ancient Chinese and Japanese records. 
If I may say so without hurting patriotic suscepti¬ 
bilities, the study of the Silpasastras has proved 
absolutely disappointing from this point of view. 
And regarding with jealous eyes the old literary 
records current in China, bearing on the theory and 
criticism of Art, we have been thirsting for similar 
treatises in our old Sanskrit literature bearing on 
the aesthetic doctrines of our forefathers. The search 
so far appears to have been fruitless. The title of 
the work known as ‘ Chitra lakshana ,’ now surviving 
in Tibetan versions, had raised hopes which have 
been severely disappointed by the publication of its 
translation. One should like, therefore, very much to 
draw the attention of scholars like Mr. Rao engaged 
in examining the Silpasastras to try and find out if 
the authors of Indian ^Esthetics have summarised 
their conception of the beautiful or made any autho¬ 
ritative statements of their aesthetic doctrines. In 
this connection it may be useful to bear in mind the 
laments on the dearth of materials made by Western 
scholars such as Max Muller and Vincent Smith. 
Though the recent discoveries of Silpasastras have to 
some extent met the charges brought by Vincent 
Smith in the passage quoted below, the charge 
brought by Max Muller has yet to be met. And I 
do not know of a scholar more competent to under¬ 
take the task than the author of the Elements of 
Hindu Iconography. And these notes are prompted 
by a desire that Mr. Rao may be induced to deal 
with the matter in his later works and to cite the 
evidence of the Silpasastras a9 to the theories held 
by Ancient Indians on the aesthetics of pictorial and 
plastic art. 

“I am not disposed to withdraw the remark that 
no Hindu treatise practical, (?) historical or critical 
on art is known to exist, and I do not see much 
likelihood of such being discovered. The Chitra • 
laksana contains no theory, and the vague admoni¬ 
tions that beauty is essential to good painting are 
far from amounting to a statement of aesthetic 
doctrine. The rules of proportion are presented in 
the form of ritual prescriptions essential for othodox 
treatment by a craftsman and not as aesthetic 
principles. It would be a difficult task for a practical 
artist to ascertain whether or not those rules 
conform to the facts of nature or the principles of 
artistic composition. 1 shall be much surprised if 
researches in “Tibetan literature disclose any Indian 


work laying down principles of art like the well- 
known six canons of Hsieh Ho.”—Vincent Smith. 

“The idea of the beautiful in nature did not exist 
in the Hindu mind. They describe what they saw, 
they praise certain features and they compare them 
with other features in nature, but the beautiful as 
such does not exist for them. They never excelled 
either in painting or sculpture (?). It is strange 
nevertheless that a people so fond of the highest 
abstractions as the Hindus should never have sum¬ 
marised their conceptions of the beautiful. I wish I 
could have given you a more satisfactory answer.”— 
Max Muller. 

13th Dec. 1018. Ordiiendra Coomar Ganooly. 

The Archaeological Department. 

To The Ediior, The M odern Review. 

Dear Sir, 

The discussions on this subject have unfortunately 
drifted into ehannels into which it has become im¬ 
possible for anybody to follow who is not possessed, 
like your correspondents, of occult informations as to 
the inner working of the Archa'ological Department. 
The allegations on which your correspondents base 
their charges, so far as outsiders are concerned, are 
absolutely unknown quantities even as the algebrical 
symbols under which your correspondents have 
chosen to cover their identities. Messrs. X and Y 
vaguely allude and obliquely refer to certain sug¬ 
gestions without adducing evidence of the facts al¬ 
leged and without which it is impossible for any 
member of the public to judge if there is any founda¬ 
tion for the charges brought by anonymous accusers. 
And since the only witne-s cited by Mr. Y. has not 
come forward to give evidence, the outside public is 
placed in a hopeless position of disadvantage with 
regard to the questions raised by Messrs. X and Y. 
Besides, discussions of this character lose their value 
altogether when they degenerate into sheer personal¬ 
ities. For one can usefully discuss principles, but it 
is not always easy to discuss personalities. If Messrs. 
X and Y are convinced of the truth of their accusa¬ 
tions which have not been proved, they should not 
find any difficulty in persuading their vertebrate 
friends in the Council to demand a commission of 
enquiry and ask for an indictment upon the latter’s 
report. 

In their anxiety to level personal attacks on the 
officers of the department, your correspondents forget 
to discuss the many vital aspects of the subject not 
the least of which is the general apathetic attitude of 
the public in this matter. Mr. Y, while he is glib in 
his accusations against the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment, is inclined to condone the culpable negligence of 
his own countrymen outside the Department who 
have signally failed to evince any interest in the 
Department and its work or to assist or further its 
cause by any public discussion or otherwise. In this 
respect the attitude of Indian journalists * has been 

* While we have not the least desire to minimise 
the shortcomings of Indian journalists or the Indian 
public, we may point out two of the reasons why 
Indian editors are unable to deal with many sub¬ 
jects with which European editors deal. Neither 
European nor Indian editors are omniscient. They 
have to depend on their staff or their friends for 
many things. As regards paid staffs and contribu¬ 
tors, the resources of European editors are far great¬ 
er than those of Indian editors. The second reason 
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also one of continued neglect. While the various 
Reports of the Department are exhaustively reviewed 
in leading articles in the journals conducted by 
Europeans/ our Indian Editors seldom think it 
worth their while to devote any attention to them, 
if only to inform or educate public opinion on the 
subject. Excepting the attention given to Dr. 
Spooner’s sensational theory, the work of the Archae¬ 
ological Department and its Reports published year 
after year have hitherto been systematically ignored by 
our Indian journalists with very lew exceptions. And I 
doubt very much if the present discussion has 
reached or is likely to reach any wide circle of mem¬ 
bers of our educated public or our learned council¬ 
lors. And, notwithstanding the exceptions that I 
have taken to many of the comments of Messrs. 
X and Y, I will greatly value them if they succeed in 
arousing public conscience in the matter. 

I do not for a moment wish to discount the very 
valuable work contributed by Indian members of the 
Archaeological Department, but since your corres¬ 
pondents have chosen to dilate on the disqualifica¬ 
tions, (in some instances quite justly), of the European 
members of the department, it is only fair to point 
out one or two disqualifications from which the 
Indian members still seem to suffer. I would not 
have referred to them, if I did not think that such 
reference will help to remove them in future. While 
it is a regrettable fact that the head of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department is ignorant of Sanskrit, it is still 
more a regrettable fact none of the Indian members 
knows French, German or Dutch.f I am sure your 
correspondents will agree with me that at least a 
working knowledge of these languages is almost 
indispensable for a modern Indian archaeologist and 
an ignorance of these languages will keep him out 
of touch with many discussions and informations 
of great scientific value on various branches of lti- 
dology and thus greatly affect liis efficiency for the 
duties entrusted to him. Another serious disqualifica¬ 
tion from which many Indian officers of the Depart¬ 
ment still seem to suffer, is their inability to under¬ 
stand or appreciate the aesthetic aspects of ancient 

is that Indian editors do not get many publications, 
and therefore cannot write about them. The editor 
of this Review never got anv publication of the 
Archaeologicol Department.—Ed., A LK. 

* See Footnote Page 77. 

t Mr. Gangoly does not say whether the Euro¬ 
pean members all know all these language. Ed., A/.A\ 


Indian monuments. Let me not be misunderstood 
to mean that I wish to undervalue the study of in¬ 
scriptions,—but many of my friends in the Depart¬ 
ment still seem to think that the masterpieces of 
Indian Sculptures were made only to read inscriptions 
upon ; and while they are keenly alive to the value of 
inscriptions on our ancient monuments, they invariably 
prove quite impervious to tlieir artistic qualities. 
This is a failing which our brethern in the Department 
shares with the Indian educated public in general. 
In this respect many of thfe European members have 
by reason of a general artistic culture, a position of 
advantage over Indians. 

Jf Mr. Y will do me the favour of reading my note 
again, I am sure he will admit that he is very unjust 
in his assertion that I have attempted to eulogise or 
expressed any ardour for the head of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Department. I only pointed out the manifest 
injustice and untruth in the assertion that the Ar¬ 
chaeological Department “has attained no satisfac¬ 
tory results since 1902”. I have only attempted to 
offer praise where praise is due, namely, with regard 
to the nature, extent and output of the work of the 
Department to which both the Indian and European 
members have equally contributed. I was only con¬ 
cerned with this unjust charge brought against the 
output of work. I did not say anything about the acts 
of omission or commission of the head of the Depart¬ 
ment, and only pointed out that the various works 
of excavations have yielded satisfactory results and 
Messrs. X and Y have been unable to challenge the 
quality of these works. 

I do not know what Mr. Y means by “personal 
contact with men like Finot or Krotn.” If he sug¬ 
gests by this,—an acquaintance through correspon¬ 
dence, I can claim a similar knowledge. But an ac¬ 
curate estimate of the works of the Dutch and French 
Archaeological Commissions can only be arrived at 
bv a careful study of the Reports published by 
these bodies with a relative appreciation of the 
nature and extent of archaeological monuments 
and sites in Java, Siam and Cambodia, which have 
called for scientific enquiry. I claim to have a fair 
acquaintance with them and from such knowledge I 
venture to think that the work of the Indian 
Archaeological Department is in many respects supe¬ 
rior to those of the French and the Dutch Commissi¬ 
ons. I certainly think, as I have already stated, that 
the field of Indian Archaeology will be greatly en¬ 
riched by the association and co-operation of com¬ 
petent Indians. 

5 Dec, 19IS Orduendra Coomar Gangoly. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Wake Up! 

We are indebted to .4rja for November 
for the following beautiful rendering of 
Bhartrilinri’s heartening verses. 


(') 

Cease never from the work thou hast begun 
Till thou accomplish ; such the great gods be. 
Nor paused for gems unknown beneath the sun, 
Nor feared for the huge poisons of the sea, 
Then only ceased when nectar’s self was won. 
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( 3 ) 

Happiness is nothing, sorrow nothing. He 

Kecks not of these whom his clear thoughts impel 
To action whether little and miserably 
He fare on roots or softly dine and well, 

Whether bare ground receive his sleep or bed 
With softest pillows ease his pensive head, 

Whether in rags or heavenly robes he dwell. 

(3) 

If men praise thee, O man,’tis well ; nor ill, 

If they condemn. Let fortune curst or boon 
Enter thy doors or leave them as she will. 

Though death expect thee ere yon sinking moon 
Vanish or wait till unborn stars give light, 

The firm high soul remains immutable, 

Nor by one step will deviate from the right. 

( 4) 

Some from high action through base fear refrain ; 
The path is difficult, the way not plain. 

Others more noble to begin are stayed 
By a few failures. Great spirits undismayed 
Abandon never what once to do they swore. 

Ballled and beaten back they spring once moie, 
Buffeted and borne down, rise up again 
And, full of wounds, come on like iron men, 

(5) 

Touched by one hero’s tread, how vibrating 
Earth starts as if sun-visited, ablaze 
Vast, wonderful, young ! Man’s colourless petty days 
Bloom suddenly and seem a grandiose thing. 


Puritanism. 

“Historically perhaps the most vivid 
illustration of large masses of a people 
being affected by puritanism is found in 
England in the days of Cromwell. The 
use of the most inoffensive of words that 
could by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as vulgar came to be anathema¬ 
tized as blasphemy ; all art and beauty, 
light and colour, became lascivious ; 
nothing but the most scrupulous abstinence 
from all physical enjoyment and a stern 
unflinching devotion to the task in hand 
without leisure or respite, was enjoined on 
one and all who wanted to gain the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

Mr. Sri Prakasa writing in the Hindus¬ 
tan Review for October-November correctly 
say9 that “on a smaller scale in its inten¬ 
sity but on a wider surface than in the 
days of English Puritan Revolution, 
Puritanism has been creeping into Indian 
life for some decades past.” As a conse¬ 
quence of which 

There is a growing greyness in Indian life ; and 
everything that beautifies and adorns human existence 


and its setting, that enhances the soul, is fast dis- 
nppeating. 

Civililisation essentially depends on light and 
colour. There is a certain amount of artificiality in 
it, no doubt ; there is also an admixture of unnatural¬ 
ness. Bui these are unhappily necessary to distin¬ 
guish ‘culture” fiom “savagery.” Because of its 
artificiality and unnaturalness, civilization may breed 
a great deal of vice and immorality, but it also 
gives to the world that art, beauty and various 
innocent enjoyments that make one feel that man 
does not live on bread alone and that if life needs 
must end in death, it need not be a continuous 
sepulchre. 

The large towns with their influx of western ways 
and their incessant round of duty and pleasure may 
not know it, but the usual pedantic idea that has been 
creeping into and pervading all the mofussil places, is 
that any amusement—even cards or tennis—is waste 
of time, time that could be utilised in solid study and 
endless talking and writing. Among books, novels, 
that alone can give an insight into the social life of 
any tune or race, are taboo. Not unless a man has 
turned his life into an utterly colourless one, not till 
he has ostracised the faintest smile from his lips and 
the slightest sense of humour from his heart—not till 
then can he be regarded as really a good man who is 
devoted to his work and takes a serious view of his 
life and duty. 

A man who dresses artistically is condemned as 
foppish ; one who patronises the artist is thought of 
as one who is wasting his money on stupidities, money 
which could fiave been utilised, say, for an institution 
for the rescue of the fallen woman or the education 
of orphans. If it really were so, nobody would 
quarrel or ctiticise ; but taking human nature as it 
is, the puritan’s attempt at retrenchment of a friend’s 
expenses would really result in neither the feeding of 
a starving artist and the preservation of his gift, nor 
in rescuing the fallen woman, nor even educating the 
illiterate child ! 

In fact, this wave of puritanism, like some terrible 
heat wave, has withered and vulgarised our tastes. 
Ancient Indian art is dying of inanition : there is no 
one to help it. Look at music. It has been the 
disgrace of contemporary India that her sublime music 
should have become the monopoly of women of ill- 
fame. Those who love music must go to these or 
invite them to their own homes. Puritanism stands 
scandalised at this, as well it may. But, may one ask 
in all seriousness, does the puritan object to the 
woman’s way of living or the fine art of music its elf ? 
If he objects to the woman, let him introduce music 
in his home. Let him by helping his wife and 
daughters to learn the art, preserve our music as well 
as lift it from the odium in which it has fallen. He 
would not do either. He will not educate his own 
women-folk in this line because of its unsavoury 
association. His boys must not learn it : it will 
seriously interfere with their poring over the hum¬ 
drum school and college books ! Dancing girls must 
also be left in the cold. 

Much of our pride to-day in our past, let it not be 
forgotten, is due to the remnants of art that are 
found scattered in the land ; for no other symbols of 
our ancient glory remain as living witnesses of an age 
when we were high in the nations’ esteem. It is these 



so 
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remains—broken and scattered—that nerve us to 
further efforts ; and, verily, the puritan is a very 
unfortunate production of the present age of 
transition. 


A Bachelor’s Creed. 

A short article under the above heading 
appears in Everymans Review for Decem¬ 
ber. It is an able and frank exposition of 
the subject and provides interesting read¬ 
ing. We read : 

For all practical purposes it is sufficient to know 
that love is the attraction which draws men and 
women together and which has for its end, among 
other things, the perpetuation of the species. I am 
aware that there is much subtle and metaphysical 
talk about love. Hut as one not accustomed to such 
speculations, 1 understand the matter as most com¬ 
mon people do. 

Now, men and women love each other for their 
beauty both of form and of character. Our ideas as 
to what is beautiful are derived mostly from our sur¬ 
roundings. Nature is the ultimate criterion by which 
we judge of the beauty of an object. If an object 
conforms to what nature has taught us to regard as 
beautiful, that is considered charming and loveable 
by us. True, we are not always conscious of the 
debt we owe to nature in this respect ; but it is a fact 
all the same. In nature theie is nothing like per¬ 
fection. There is nothing in the wide world that man 
has not idealised by the application of his art, which 
can be said to be perfect in form or colour. What 
may appear at first sight to be perfectly round or 
square will be found on closer examination to be far 
from being so. It is just the same with regard to 
colour also. There is everywhere a certain tone- 
down. Even in the tropics where there is more 
colour and vividness one does not come across 
simple, naked colour effects. The prevailing tone is 
more or less of a pleasing mellowed character. It 
would seem that nature abhors perfection even as she 
does a vacuum. 

When we think that the object of our love is a 
perfect being we are simply investing it with a mere 
figment of our imagination. If a man or a woman 
were perfect and flawless either as regards form or 
character he or she would be incapable of being 
loved. For, a sense of equality, however subcon¬ 
scious, is a factor extiemely necessary for the 
birth, growth and sustenance of the passion. You 
cannot love a woman of an oppressively virtuous 
character. She may be at best a suitable person to be 
installed in a shrine as an object of awe and rever¬ 
ence. Hut you cannot love her, for, most of us have 
a pretty good dose of original sin in us ; and we are 
conscious of it. An ordinary mortal man would 
shrink from so much virtue and so much loveliness. 
My own idea is that what makes it possible for a man 
and woman to love each other is the mutual recog¬ 
nition of common faults and weaknesses. 

It is a common practice in India to place beauty- 

spots on the faces of very fair children. Why do 
mothers find delight in painting dark spots on the 
faces of their darling little ones ? Surely because 


they wish to relieve the monotony of the complexion. 
The contrast makes the children more attractive. 

I, for one, am prepared to make a present of all 
the ‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly nuir' 
beings to the Gods to enjoy and appreciate. They 
are not of the earth earthy and are therefore, not 
meant for common mortals. Take men and women 
together with their faults and all—and you can love 
them. 


The Outlook of Indian Industry. 

By accepting the principle underlying 
Imperial Preference in commercial and 
industrial matters England takes care to 
protect her trade against the competition 
of countries outside the British Empire but 
offers no protection to Indian industries 
against foreign, and especially English, 
competition. England’s supremacy in the 
field of commerce and trade would be 
maintained at the cost of Indian industries 
going to the wall for lack of proper pro¬ 
tection. England would drive out by this 
arrangement all other exploiters of India 
and instal herself in their place. Ikbal 
Bahadur Saksena has done a great service 
to his country by drawing the attention of 
Indians to this serious menace in the pages 
of the Wealth of India. Says he : 

England has accepted the principle underlying 
Imperial Preference in commercial and industrial 
matters. It means that England has realised that it 
can no longer remain wedded to Cobdenism, that free 
trade stands to undermine the industrial supremacy 
of England, that some sort of protection is absolutely 
necessary so that Kritish industries be prevented 
from falling into the hands of enemies after the war, 
and that it is also necessary that supplies from 
within the British Empire should be used in the 
countries forming the British Empire. It means 
further that the cry of India that protection is neces¬ 
sary for the progress of Indian industries,—no, no, 
even for the upkeep and expansion of struggling indus¬ 
tries,—was reasonable ; that if India is to make 
industrial progress some sort of protection will be found 
to be absolutely necessary for its industries, present 
and yet to be born ; and that when England, with so 
much capital, so thoroughly trained and organised 
labour and so efficient in organisation and direction 
ol industry, finds it necessary to adopt some policy 
of protecting its industries from trade harpies, it 
stands much more to reason that protection and 
complete protection be afforded to Indian industries 
in India. 

To safeguard the vital interests of this Indian 
Industrialism, therefore, discriminate State aid to 
Industries such as that granted to Tata Iron Works, 
and protection from unequal, unfair and destructive 
foreign competition must be allowed. 

The Home Government has adopted the policy of 
preference to modified protection and the principle 
underlying this adoption is the supply of raw materials. 
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It is to ensure the supply of raw materials at a cheap 
price and to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of competitors that preference has been 
adopted. India is the greatest producer of alt soils 
of raw materials. Since trade between India and 
England will be free to the extent desired by England 
which is the centre of the Empire, theiefoie it is 
reasonable to assume that raw materials going from 
India to England will be free of dutv, and simil.uly 
manufictuied goods coming fiom England to India 
will be also free of duty. Thus the industiial position 
and supremacy of England will be assured, for her 
raw materials will be had .it the cheapest price and 
consequently her manufactured goods will also be sold 
at the cheapest price in the best market of the woild, 
while her competitors whether Western or Eastern 
will have to pay double duty on their goods, once 
when they import their raw materials and next when 
they export goods to India. This double duty will 
have the influence of first increasing the cost of raw 
materials exported from India to foreign countries, 
that is, countries outside the Btitish Empire and then 
of increasing the price of manufactured goods import¬ 
ed from those countries by the amount of the duty 
which will be imposed if they compete with indigen¬ 
ous goods 'Hnis India will be protected against 
ihuse countries which are not included in the British 
Empire and which will compete with her. But the 
much-desired protection against England is not likely 
to be affoided. Roughly before the war 40 pei cent, 
of the export trade and 60 per cent, of the import 
trade of India was with England. India exported Co 
percent, of her raw materials to countries outside 
the British Empire and impoited 40 percent, of 
manufactuied goods fiorn the same. The change in 


tiade policy under consideiation will have the effect 
of diveiting the greater portion of the export trade of 
India and still greater portion of hei import trade 
into the hands of those within the Empire able to take 
advantage of the changed circumstances, and 
apparently no other than England is at piesenl 
capable of doing so. India for the present and for 
some time more to come cannot be said to be in a 
position to change her industrial aspec t herself. 

\V r e see, then, there lemains a very meagre chance 
for the industrial improvement of India. India 
will have to make certain sacrifices in order that the 
Industrial supremacy of England may be maintained. 
England is the heart of the Empire. To keep the 
Empire stable it is necessary that the heart be kept 
sound and in a nourishing condition. We might say 
to this that if England stands to the Empire as the 
heart docs to the body, then surely England ought 
to perform the same functions to India and other 
parts of the Empire as the heart does to the body. 
The manifest conclusion from this is that since India 
stands in urgent need of industrial progress it is 
nccessaiy that the supplies of pure heart-blood 
should be ma le to flow to this neglected part more 
and more so that it may be able to perform its 
local functions satisfactorily and then be ready to 
render as much assistance to the heart as will lie 
in its power, when the need or occasion for such 
assist ince arises. In plain terms this means that 
money-capital, more machinery, more efficient labour 
should come from England to India, work together 
for the good of India, with no end in view but the 
Industiial regeneration of India. 
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The Future of the French Stage 

forms the theme of a telling article 
contributed to VEurope Nouvclle by Marc 
fienry in which the moribund condition of 
the French stage is set forth and the way 
towards improvement is pointed out. 
Reading through the article, we were 
reminded, time and again, how well the 
remarks applied to the Bengali stage of 
today, though Paris to Calcutta is a far 
cry. Says the writer : 

The Stage represents three important factors in 
our national evolution—artistic, technical, and social. 

THE ARTISTIC FACTOR. 

In these days everything Is becoming commer¬ 
cialized. Vaudevilles, and revues are manufac¬ 

11 


tured in quantities, like sewing-machines or bicycles. 
The material distractions of a too active life deprive 
the public of all desiie to be instructed at the theatre. 
When night comes they w\ant ‘to see,’ and, above all, 
to laugh ; they do not want to think any more ; it is 
too fatiguing, too boresome. 

Such are the arguments offered in opposition to 
the project for an artistic-literary theatre. 

The artistic theatre is not, indeed, intended to re¬ 
place the superficial and merely entertaining theatre ; 
tin’s latter will always be popular. It is enough that 
the former should be able to exist, to gain a firm foot¬ 
ing, to develop freely, even though, at the outset, only 
for an intelligent chosen few, who are not, as might 
be supposed, snobs and wealthy folk. 

Our democracy, therefore, must realize tJid national 
significance of the artistic factor and consent to the 
sacrifices likely to insure its triumph on the stage. 

Whether it be accomplished by individual initiative or 
by government support, it \s first of ali a question of 
money, but not a ‘matter of business.’ 
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II 

THE TECHNICAL FACTOR. 

Regarded from a material and utilitarian stand¬ 
point, the stage is an instrument of reproduction, by 
the same token as the piano, violin, or organ. 

The French stage, then, in order to compel the 
attention of the world, must aim at perfection in all its 
arrangements. Its technical resources must keep 
step with the progress of modern science. On this 
theory it demands the collaboration, not only of the 
painter and decorator and costumer, but of the 
architect, the engineer, and the electrician. 

Although the technical factor is always strictly sub¬ 
ordinate to the artistic ideal, the moie nearly peifect 
the mise cn-scene , the more capable it is of assisting 
in the production of interesting results. 

At the present time, no great Parisian theatre, 
even among those subsidized by government, owns a 
revolving stage, a superposed hydraulic stage, a 
panoramic stage, or a rational lighting system. We 
have not learned to reckon at their real value the 
various elements of technical collaboration. The 
stage manager is a functionary whose role as inspirer 
and creator we do not adequately appreciate. But it 
is he who visualizes a play, harmonizes its parts, and 
puts it on its feet ; who brings into relief its funda¬ 
mental character. He dominates the performance ; 
he holds in his hand all the delicate threads of scenic 
science ; he pulls them one after another, the better 
to interpret the artistic idea. 

III 

THE SOCIAL FAC’IOR. 

The theatre does not transform public i morals. The 
most that can be said is that it reflects them ; but it 
broadens the horizon of the spectator ; it teaches 
him to familiarize himself with the different diamatic 
conceptions of human society through the ages and in 
all countries. 

But beside this purely contemporary theatie there 
is a ‘human* theatre, which gieat geniuses have creat¬ 
ed at certain fixed epochs, and whose •influence and 
signification have survived all social upheavals. 

The more our complex civilization progresses and 
develops, the tighter the material 'and moral bonds 
which unite the nations aie drawn, identifying the 
needs, the aspirations, and the conditions of human 
development ; and by shaping common ;ideals, so 
much the more does the patrimony of mankind 
become accessible to all—and not in the past only, 
but in the present. By this token the stage has an 
undeniable documentary value ; it includes all the 
dramatic manifestations of mankind, even as a 
complete library contains the most noteworthy books 
in the world. 

What is the current opinion of a contemporary 
Frenchman concerning the foreign stage of to-day ? 
Ibsen ? He is too abstract, too obscure, loo far 
removed from the Latin spirit. Strindberg ? He is a 
neurotic Norwegian ; he irritates us. The Russian 
stage: Tolstoy ? Gorky ? Wretched melodrama, 
drowned in unpleasant philosophy. Shakespeate ? 
No clarity, no conciseness ; a torrent that is forever 
overflowing its banks ; at once trivial and lyric, he has 
no sense of moderation ; his genius is barbaric. 

Moreover, the same Frenchman thinks our own 
classic stage terribly tedious. What is left for him 


then ? Bernstein’s and Sacha Guitry's plays and 
Rip’s revues ? Let us admit that this is rather 
meagre sustenance for the honor and glory of trench 
civilization. 

We say then that to adopt—without adapting—the 
great dramatic geniuses, to interpret them in an 
original fashion, to incorporate them in the repertory 
of an artistic national theatre, is to accomplish a 
valuable social work, because we thus enlarge the 
intellectual horizon of the Fiench race ; it is also to 
show foresight, because we thus augment the power 
of France to attract and expand beyond her borders. 

The audience is drawn from middle-class circles 
anti the cosmopolitan ullets who come to l’aris for 
amusement. No sciious attempt is made to facilitate 
access to the stage for fresh talent, or access 
to the audilonum for the democratic ^ masses. 
Bad taste is cultivated in the spectator ; we go our 
own way,-—the way of easy speculation,—instead of 
gradually raising his moral and intellectual level, and 
guiding his interest toward a more elevated artistic 
ideal. Now, the audience is a shapeless mass, obedi¬ 
ent to all impulsions ; it is capable of the best as well 
as the'worst. The sense of beauty is latent in it. 
The desiie and the authority of those who guide 
suffice to enlighten it. 


History and the Hairdressers. 

In the pages of the New Witness G. K. 
Chesterton takes up the trivial subject of 
the way of dressing the hair and gradually 
leads us through the philosophy of conven¬ 
tions in his own masterly fashion and 
arrives at the conclusion that “those who 
throw away things as dead, much more 
than those who preserve them as dead, 
are themselves the servants or rather the 
slaves of death.” Here is what he says : 

I happened lately to hear two ladies talking about 
whether one of them should part her hair at the side, 
or continue to part it in the middle. Appaiently 
it was moie modem to part it at the side ; but 
this was at least a week ago ; and ladies 
may now (for all I know) be wearing a triangular 
tonsure, or shaving half the head, or the whole of it. 
1 take this passing example for three sufficient 
teasons : First, that I know nothing about it ; second, 
that I care nothing about it ; and third that it is the 
last case that really happened in my private expe¬ 
rience, and therefore illustrates my point ; the more 
human and historic treatment even of such a trifle. I 
espouse no cause in the matter of the combing of 
hair; but only the cause of the combing out of 
thoughts, which seems to be in much more of a 
tangle. I will accept the most alarming arrange¬ 
ments on the outside of the head, if there is some sort 
of arrangement in the inside* 

The idea behind parting the hair in the middle 
was obviously a decorative idea of balance ; and some 
degree of balance is admitted by the most advanced 
or fashionable female, who shares what the demo¬ 
cratic Dickens called the popular prejudice in favour 
of two eyes rather than one. Anyone can see it 
touching any ornament meant to be pronounced and 
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prominent. The masculine moustache, for instance, 
is or aspires to be a decoration ; and is so situated 
that it is difficult to avoid seeing it, however much 
one may wish to do so. Now if a gentleman were to 
walk down the street with one side of his moustache 
long and sweeping like a scimitar, and the other side 
of it shoit and spiky like a tintack, he would attract 
attention ; but not always respectful attention. The 
unequal parting of his hair does not attract this 
attention ; because the habit is part of the notion, 
right or wrong, that the masculine hair is more short 
and less showy. And that again is pait of the 
stoical tradition, perhaps of the Puritans, peihaps 
of the Age of Reason, perhaps of essential man¬ 
hood, perhaps of mere modem utilitarianism, 
that the masculine appearance should be more pro¬ 
saic. Indeed, in the stiffest epoch of utility the 
moustache was thought disreputable. Because it was 
decorative it was cliscouiaged ; but because it was 
decorative it was worn in two duplicate curves when 
it was worn at all. The hair was tieated on the 
assumption that it was not noticeable, but rather 
negligible. It was parted on one side because it was 
really, so to speak, put on one side, or thrust on one 
side. On the other hand the woman’s hair was al¬ 
ways, under all fashions, conceived as an ornament 
commanding attention—a deem alive framewoik. 

My friends aie not likely to charge me with reli¬ 
gious bigotry about hair-brushing ; I care less than 
most people whether it is blushed at all. But I do 
see in this small matter a certain negative and shallow 
argument applied to larger matters; espei ially that 
facile and fatal argument which was applied, foi in¬ 
stance, to the vote. What I complained of in the 
Suffragettes was not that they claimed to show why a 
woman should have a vote ; it was that they did not 
claim to show, and actually could not show, why a 
man should have a vote ; or why anybody should 

have a vote ; or what was meant by a vote. They 

merely used a negative argument, which might turn 
out to be right, but which could only do so by 
accident ; because the distinction in dispute was 
merely dismissed and not considered. It is the 

whole point that the most artificial things are or 

have been in this sense natural ; and that a con¬ 
vention only means an agreement about which men 
have long continued to agree. 

To think thus is the very reverse of tying one’s self 
to dead things ; it is rather to surround one’s self with 
living things. It is like some fairy-tale about a man 
whose furniture came to life ; whose stool danced 
round him like a clog, or whose sofa could crawl about 
like a crocodile. For it is at least mote spiritually 
fruitful to watch the furniture, as if it were inhabited by 
live fairies, than it would be ir.eiely to break the 
furniture, for no better reason than that it was made 
out of dead trees. It would be more philosophical to 
consider whether there is any connection between the 
four legs of a chair and those of a cat, or a cow, than 
it would be simply to smash the chair and say it had 
not a leg to stand on. If the householder, after 
prolonged examination or patient experiment, shall 
find that what he took for a bedstead is really a rack, 
I shall not blame him for removing it. If he can 
demonstrate that what looks like a thimble is really a 
a thumbscrew, 1 shall not condemn him for throwing 
it away. If we find that any convention has a cause 
and a bad cause, we shall be instantly justified in 


treating it as a bad thing. But those who throw away 
things as dead, much mote than those who preserve 
them as dead, are themselves the servants or rather 
the slaves of death. For that which is destroyed as 
dead is really dead jvvhile that which is preserved as 
dead may rise again from the dead, and may astonish 
all men, and its preservers most of all. 


Capital and Labor* 

The Sin list pleads for an early settle* 
ment of the perplexing conflict between 
capital and labour and points out that 
means other than a “mere wages arrange¬ 
ment” must be found. 

We are persuaded that no permanent settlement 
can be arrived at by a mere wages arrangement, no 
matter how the question of wages is settled. Wages 
are the pay given to workingmen for supplying the 
brains as well as the thews and sinews which perform 
what is called production. When everything is said, 
the employers simply [provide capital—which means 
they provide premises where the work is done, 
material upon which Ulie work is laid out, and all 
the machinery requisite to carry the work through 
from beginning to end. That is simply, in the plainest 
and shortest language, what capital does. It may 
be objected that we have left out the planning. Well, 
the planning is performed really and truly by the 
stalls in the employment of the capitalists. There 
may be a capitalist here and there who is also a 
specialist in the business over which he presides. But 
capitalists of that kind arc so few that they may be 
left out of account. In the great majority of cases 
the capitalist does just what we stated above, and 
the real planning, the real specification, the real 
mental activity, all are supplied by special officials 
paid by the capitalists. Then there are large numbers 
of managers and sub-managers, of assistant manager, 
and of clerks, and goodness knows what besides. 
But these are little more than the junior officers 
of an army. The commander-in-chief is the man 
who provides the brain which sketches the work* 
and the work itself is done by the workmen. 

Capital, then, plays but a very subordinate part. 
It enables special men to employ large numbers 
of other men, including the men of brains. But 
it ends there. There is a great deal of prejudice, 
a great deal of superstition, and, we would add very 
respectfully, without any wish to give offense, an 
immense amount of ignorance standing in the way 
of a reasonable settlement between employers and 
employed. Anybody who will think for a while will 
see that there really is a partnership between 
employers and employed. Employers arc too few to 
do the work of the world, and the employed have 
not the capital to keep going without the assistance 
of employers. Therefore, the employers need the 
workpeople, and the workpeople need the employers. 
There is mutual need, and there is mutual assistance. 
There ought to be, therefore, a means of coming to 
an agreement. 

We hold very strongly that there is a limit to the 
rise in wages ; that besides, tinkering about wages 
is an unscientific and a blundering way of going to 
work. We admit that it was a quite natural way 
a hundred years ago. When the workpeople first 
formed trade unions, and found themselves in a 
position to face their employers, the wage question 
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was, perhaps, the very best to begin with. But 
things have altered now. There is a limit beyond 
which prices must not be carried. And renumber 
that the consuming public includes not only the 
whole public beyond and without employers and 
employed, but the entire body of the employers 
and the employed likewise. Everybody is a con¬ 
sumer, but everybody is not either an employer or an 
employee. Consequently there is a limit beyond 
which wages cannot be carried ; and, furthermore, 
there is a limit beyond which the consuming public 
will not allow either employers or employed to 
seriously injure the trade of the country. 


Why I am a Fanatic. 

Sir Harry Johnston exposes the evils of 
the drinking habit all the world over, in 
the pages of the Daily News (London). 
The part that grog shops play in the 
demoralising of thousands of Indians is 
well known, and the pity is, that though 
serious efforts have been made succcsfully 
in almost all western countries to put a 
stop to this deadly habit, India lias been 
severely left alone to go the way of min 
and de-humanisation. Says Sir Harry : 

I suppose in course of time I have become n 


fanatic in regard to the drinking of distilled spirits 
orofbrandicd wines, because 1 am intensely interest¬ 
ed in the British Islands and the British Empire, and 
wish to see both prosperous, luippv, healthy, and 
efficient beyond all other countries ; because in 
Central Atrica I found alcohol far harder to tight 
than the Arabs ; because in West Africa I found 
alcohol the main cause of quarrels between the 
natives and the white man, between the natives 
themselves, the chief stimulant of horrors like canni¬ 
balism and “weredcopardry,” secret poisonings, and 
the foulest intricacies ot tctisli worship, tlic principal 
cause of laziness amongst the blacks, or deadly ill- 
health amongst the whites ; because in South Africa 
I knew only too well that the quarrels between 
British and Boers were almost entirely conllicts 
between Scottish or Irish whisky and Cape brandy, 
and that distilled alcohol was the one over-mastering 
incitement to the native to rape, rob, revolt, anil 
ravage ; because l saw in India, and in the employ¬ 
ment ot the Sikh and Indian Muhammadan in Hast 
Atrica, what serious damage the spread of alcoholic 
habits was causing among Oriental populations— 
the white man’s example being the ally of the 
distiller ; because 1 have seen the same in Egypt and 
in Algeria ; because I know that just as the Jameson 
Raid was provoked, conceived, born and miscarried 
in alcohol, so were the Ceylon Riots and many a 
K till disturbance in Malaysia (according to the 
complaints of Planter’s Associations). 


NOTES 


Self-determination- 

Generations ago the American poet 
James Russell Lowell wrote :— 

Once to every man and Nation comes the moment 

to decide, 

in the strife of Tuith and Falsehood tor the good 

or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight. 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep 

upon the right, 

And the choice goes by for ever, twixt that darkness 

and that light. 

Hast thou chosen, 0 my people, of whose party thou 

shaft stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 

against our land ? 
Though the cause of evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone 

is strong, 

And albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 

throng. 

Troops of beautiful tall Angels, to enshicld her from 

all wrong. 

Backward look across the ages, and the beacon- 

moments see, 

That like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through 

oblivion's • 


Not an eat in court or maiket for the low foreboding 

cry 

Oi those Cuscs, God's stein winnowers, from whose 

feet earth’s chaff must lly ; 
Novel shows the choice momentous till the judgment 

hath passed by. 

Now has come the day of choice not 
only for every .strong nation but for every 
weak nation, too. No one is weak who 
chooses to side with Truth and Right, and 
to suffer for his choice. Not only are they 
doomed who do wrong, but also those 
who do not try their utmost not to sub¬ 
mit to wrong. 

Several small nations of Europe staked 
their all in the effort not to submit to 
wrong. They are having the reward of 
self-determination now. 

It may seetn that it would have been 
appropriate, or at least more appropriate 
than now, if we had drawn attention to 
Lowell’s poem when more than four years 
ago many nations were still hesitating 
whether to fight or remain neutral and, if 
to ficht, which side to ioin. But peace hath 
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her spoliations and barbarities not less 
wicked and infamous than war. There¬ 
fore in the day of triumph, when the foe 
lies paralysed and prostrate, it is as neces¬ 
sary as ever to bear in mind that right¬ 
eousness exalteth a nation and unright¬ 
eousness will bring the proudest empire to 
the dust. 

Self-determination in Social Practice. 

Many weeks have past since we re¬ 
ceived a copy of the “All-India Anti-Un- 
touchability Manifesto”, which we hearti¬ 
ly support as far as it goes, and which we 
print below minus the signatures. 

All-Lndia Am i-Uniouchaiiimty Manifesto. 

The Indian National Congress in its session held at 
Calcutta in December, 1917 , adopted the following 
resolution : -• 

“This Congress urges upon the people of India the 
necessity, justice and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and 
oppressive character, subjecting these people to con¬ 
siderable hardship and ineonvcniencc.” 

Proposed by Air. (». A. Nates an of Madras. 

Seconded by Mr, S. R. Homanji of Bombay. 

Supported by Air. S. K. Pumle of Poona. 

,, bv Mr. Kama Aiyar. 

Carncd unanimously. 

President.—Airs. Annie ttesant. 

The All-India Depressed Classes Mission Conference 
for the Abolition oi Untouchability in its llrst session 
held in Bombay on Bril Match, 191 S, adopted the 
following resolution 

“This Conference is of opinion that the condition 
of Putouchability Imposed upon the depressed classes 
in India ought forthwith to be abolished and for this 
purpose calls upon the influential and representative 
leaders of thought and action in every province to 
issue a Manifesto abolishing such untouchability and 
enabling these classes to have free and unrestticted 
access to public institutions, such as schools, dis¬ 
pensaries, courts of justice, &c., conducted for the 
public benefit and at the public expense and also to 
public places such as wells, springs, reservoirs, 
municipal standpipes, burning and bathing ghats, 
places of amusement, business and worship, cSrc., &c.” 

Proposed by Air. M. R. Jayakar, Bar-at-Law of 
Bombay. 

Seconded by Mr. Lakhmidas K. Tairsi of Bombay. 

Supported by Pandit Balkrishua Sbarsa of Baroda. 
,, by Prof. G. G. Bhate of Poona. 

Carried unanimously. 

President.—Sir Sayajirao Gaekwad, Maharaja of 
Baroda. 

With a view to give practical eft* ct to the above 
resolutions we the undersigned declare hereby that 
the removal of the bar o! uutouchability is impera¬ 
tively and immediately needed as much in the best 
interest of the United Indian Nation as also in the 
delencc of what is best and highest in the Hindu Reli¬ 
gion. We also demand it therefore as the bounden duty 
of every true son and daughter of India, each and 
every faithful follower of the HinduReJigion—nay/’very 
member of 6eli-respccting humanity— that he should do 
his best and utmost to help In the cause of removing 


this untouchability as well as restoring the millions 
of its victims in the country to a decent and ellicieut 
status in life. 

We the undersigned also declare heteby that it is 
our own personal duty to give effect to the above 
resolutions whenever required of us severally in our 
own case. 

We have omit fed the signatures, not 
merely because of lack of space. Wc see 
among them many names of persons who 
do not in actual practice consider any 
person untouchable because of his race, 
creed, caste, or “outeasthood.” Wc have 
also no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
any of the others who have signed the 
manifesto. But we are not sure whether 
they have in actual daily practice ceased 
to discriminate against the persons and 
classes who have been most unrighteously 
and inhumanly classed as “untouchable”. 
We earnestly urge the publication of a 
fresh manifesto bearing the additional 
declaration that the signatories have 
actually ceased to discriminate against 
the so called “untouchable” persons and 
classes. When we receive such a manifesto 
bearing the signatures of Hindus , we shall 
be glad to publish as many names as can 
be printed in small type in eight pages of 
this Review. 

The self-determination which we ask for 
in the political sphere, is at present for 
others to allow or not to allow. But here 
is a field of action where the decision rests 
with ourselves alone. No one here dis¬ 
putes our right of self-determination. If 
we can properly exercise that right, we 
shall be able to take a great step forward 
in nation-building. Can we not get rid of 
our irreligious prejudices and take that 
step ? 

Self-determination in another Social 
Matter. 

Wc have in a previous number pointed 
out wherein Mr. V. J. Patel's Hindu Mar¬ 
riages Validating Bill is defective and 
given hearty support to the principle of 
the proposed law. Hindu orthodoxy all 
over India is being roused to a sense of the 
fancied “dangers” lurking under its really 
quite innocent provisions. Among the 
opponents of the Bill there are undoubted¬ 
ly many men who sincerely believe that its 
passing would mean the ruin of Hindu 
society. They will, however, find that Hindu 
society will not cease to exist if the Bill be¬ 
comes law. But should it be true that 
Hindu society can exist only by perpetuat* 
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ing arbitrary and artificiahdistinctions bet¬ 
ween classes and individuals and by deny¬ 
ing liberty of choice to individuals in the 
most important relation of life, is it quite 
certain that the continued existence of such 
a society is indispensably necessary for 
the good of humanity ? 

May it be hoped that among opponents 
of the Bill, particularly among the more 
oppulent, there is not a single person who 
is not personally in dread of a possible 
demand on some injured woman’s part for 
the legalisation of what is at present an 
immoral and illicit inter-caste or inter¬ 
racial connection ? 

One is pained to find that in the Deccan 
persons and classes who arc loudest in 
their demand of Home Rule are among 
the strongest opponents of inter-caste 
marriages. The Kesari , Mr. B. G. Tilak’s 
paper, has been named as among the most 
vehement in its denunciation of tlie pro¬ 
posed validating law. We have always 
sincerely admired Mr. Tilak’s courage and 
strength of mind in the field of politics. 
Our condemnation of the policy and atti¬ 
tude of his paper in this matter must be 
equally unequivocal and emphatic. 

The opponents say that the Hindu law¬ 
givers permitted anulomn marriages, that 
is, marriages of men of the higher castes 
with women of the lower castes, and 
condemned ITalilonm marriages, i t\, 
marriages of women of the higher castes 
with men of the lower castes. This is not 
true. As has been shown by Mr. Katan 
Lall, n a., r,iv. n., in his article on “The 
Hindu Marriage (validating) Bill” in the 
November number of the Vedic Magazine, 

“(1) Sonic of our Smiritisand Shastras are against 
mixed marriages, others arc in favour of them. 

“(2) Some of our Shastrns are silent on pratiloma 
marriages,/. e., nuuriages between a man of lower 
caste with a woman of higher caste, others place 
them on an equal position with an mwlotna marriage 
or a marriage between a man of higher caste with a 
woman of a lower caste. 

“(3) Though some writers consider mixed marri¬ 
ages inferior, they do not nevertheless question their 
legality .” 

The same writer very correctly observes: 

“Even the well-informed and highly intellectual 
Ilon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sliastri has fallen into ail 
error with regard to them and is reported to have 
said that ‘All the Slmstras that we know of, sanc¬ 
tion only anulomn marriages and discountenance 
pratiloma marriages, that is, the ancient law of the 
Hindus permitted marriages between 'men of tlie 
higher castes and women of the lower castes, but did 
not permit marriages between women of the higher 


castes and men of the lower castes’. Now, we have al¬ 
ready quoted Gautama Dharma Sutras, wherein 
Gautama says that ‘Sons begotten on women of 
higher castes by men of lower castes shall be treated 
like sons begotten by a Brahman on a Sudra wife.’ 
This one quotation does show that all Shastras are 
not against praliloma marriages.” 

He also rightly points out that it is not a 
fact that ancient Hindu Society in any 
way condemned the issues of nil such mar- 
liages. “Par from that being the case, 
children by prutilomn marriages were [ in 
some cases J greatly respected and highly 
admired.” Gautama, Vashista and Manu 
declare that a “Suin'* is the issue of a 
Kshatriya by a Brahman woman. Baudha- 
yana, however, is of opinion that a Sutais 
the son of a Vaisya husband and a Brahman 
wife. Whichever view be adopted, n“Sula” 
is the offspring of a pratiloma marriage. 
Mr. Katun Lall shows by quotations from 
the Bhn^nvnt and the Mahnhharat that 
“Sutns” performed the duty of reciting the 
Puranas to the holy Rishis and others. 
The Mnhnbburnt was recited by a “ Sutn 
This duty of reciting the Shastras and 
teaching even the Brahmans in that way, 
would certainly not have been assigned to 
the offspring of prutilomn iutcrcastc 
marriages, if such marriages had been 
considered degrading and against the 
Hindu law-codes. Sumantra, the highly 
respected and trusted charioteer of King 
Dasaratha, was a “Sutn.” 

Both unulomn and pratiloma intetcaste 
marriages were in vogue in ancient India. 
Some law-givers may have favoured both 
or neither, or only nnuloma marriages, 
others holding a different opinion. But 
there is no sense in considering only those 
of them to be Hindu law-givers who spoke 
against all intercaste marriages and 
Varnasankars or only against pratiloma 
marriages and their issue, and treating 
all other law-givers as uu- Hindu, against 
the dictates of reason and the testimony 
of the ancient epic poems, dramas, puranas 
and itihasas of our country. But even if 
support could not be found for interca9te 
marriages in the ancient sastras, there is 
no reason why we should not introduce 
them ; for they are necessary for the vita¬ 
lity and welfare of Hindu society and the 
Indian nation. Does any Sastra lay down 
that wc should submit verbal or written 
prayers to distant and foreign “nilechehhas" 
for the boon of Home Rule ? Is the whole 
routine of our daily lives in health and 
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sickness, prosperity and advcisity in 
accordance with the Sastras ? it is the pre¬ 
valent custom, the rule of use and wont, 
which we follow. And custom it is in our 
power to modify. It has been continually 
changing. 

Some will say, and it has been said, 
“why not then make a new custom ? Why 
ask our foreign rulers to interfere in our 
social affairs ?” For the very good reason 
that we have already in our servile and 
weak condition allowed the foreign rulers 
to declare what is and what is not Hindu 
law and custom, and therefore any fresh 
departure from prevailing custom has to 
be sanctioned by their legislature. Still, if 
the members of even a single Hindu caste 
in any province had the sense of justice 
and fairness and the love of liberty to 
declare that they would recognise inter- 
caste marriages as legal and honourable 
unions, though at the same time they might 
socially excommunicate the parties to such 
marriages, we would unhesitatingly de¬ 
clare that Mr. Patel’s Bill was uncalled 
for and superfluous. But it is harmful 
folly not to be able to exercise the right of 
self-determination in social matters in a 
just, progressive and righteous manner 
and at the same time to stand in the way 
of anybody seeking the needful amount of 
other-d etermination to make self-determi¬ 
nation effective. If it be permissible to 
desire the gilt of Home Rule from the 
hands of foreigners, why should it not be 
permissible to ask tlicir help in getting a 
law made which will enable men to make 
their homes and home-rules in the way 
they desire ? 

The advocacy of nmtlomn marriages 
coupled with the condemnation of pruti - 
loma ones, is particularly insulting to 
women and the non-Brahman castes. 
Why should the “holy” Brahman males 
have a freedom of choice which is to be 
denied to the Brahman women ? Why, 
again, should the “holy” Brahman men 
have a freedom of choice which is not to be 
enjoyed by the non-Brahman castes ? 
Considering the large number of able men 
and saints which even the “untouchable” 
classes have produced and the large num¬ 
ber of noodles and scoundrels which even 
the Brahman caste in all provinces con¬ 
tains, no reasonable orthodox Hindu can 
claim that all Brahmans are in all respects 
superior to all non-Brahmans. It is not 
our desire to be hard on the male sex or 


on Brahmans. And considering that by 
birth we belong to the Brahman caste 
and that superior women can point the 
finger of scorn at us as “a mere male,” we 
may be naturally supposed to be uncons¬ 
ciously or sub-consciously prejudiced in 
favour of Brahmans and males. But 
whatever our conscious or unconscious 
bias may or may not be, we cannot cer¬ 
tainly allow any arrogant claims made by 
any sex or caste to pass unchallenged. 

In the matter of abolishing “untouch- 
ability,” we possess the full right of self- 
determination. In the matter of inter¬ 
caste marriages, formally our right of self- 
determination is not perfect. But if we 
determine not to oppose the principle of 
Mr. Patel’s Bill, it will very probably 
become law. So the proposed law would 
practically constitute a test of our power 
to determine the right course for us to 
follow. 

It gives us much pleasure to note that 
along with meetings held to oppose legis¬ 
lation validating intercaste Hindu mar¬ 
riages, a smaller number of meetings have 
been held to support such legislation. 
Particularly noteworthy has been the 
activity of the progressive Hindu citizens 
of Madras. In that city not only did the 
opposition meeting end in a fiasco, but a 
successful public meeting of Hindus was 
held to support intercaste marriage. This 
encourages the hope that just as in polities 
Madras no longer deserves the epithet of 
‘benighted’, so in matters social, too, she 
may claim in the not distant future that 
that adjective is an unmerited slur on her 
public spirit. 

Wherever public meetings similar to 
that held in Madras can be held successful¬ 
ly, they should be held. Where progres¬ 
sive Hindus are not so sure of the success 
of a meeting open to the entire Hindu 
public, they may still hold a public meet¬ 
ing clearly announcing beforehand that it 
is meant for only those who are in favour 
of legislation validating intercastc mar¬ 
riage. If the promoters of such meetings 
consider Mr. Patel’s Bill defective in any 
respect, they should point out its defects 
and suggest amendments. 

Varnasankars or Hybrid Castes. 

According to the orthodox theory, 
there were and are only four varnas 
or castes, and as the sastras condemned 
intercaste marriages, varnasankars were 
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few. But we would ask the upholders of 
this theory to look facts squarely in the 
face. Are there only four castes in any 
place in India ? North and south, east 
and west, wherever we look, are there not 
hundreds of castes, not marrying with one 
another ? IIow did these spring up ? 
llow did the amhashtha and other mixed 
castes spring up except by intercaste 
marriage ? Is it not unhistorical and at 
the same time insulting to millions to 
suppose that they are the offspring of illi¬ 
cit intercaste connections which took 
place in very large numbers in times past ? 
And if there has not been any mixture of 
blood and racial fusion in the past, how 
can one explain the various complexions 
of various Brahmans and other Hindus 
ranging from rosy white to jet black ; how 
can one explain the difference in the nasal 
index, the shape of the head, the high or 
low, narrow or broad forehead, the colour 
of the eyes, etc., among members of the 
same caste ? 

There are many sincere men among the 
opponents of Mr. Paters Bill. They are 
probably not conscious that they are do¬ 
ing anything dishonourable even indirect¬ 
ly. Nevertheless we cannot help saying 
that practically their attitude amounts 
to this, that, whereas these opponents 
have never offered any organised opposi¬ 
tion to the ruining of women of one caste 
by wicked men of the same or another 
caste by immoral, illicit, dishonourable 
and more or less temporary connections 
with the women, these same persons are 
now offering organised opposition to men 
of one caste contracting permanent, hon¬ 
orable, lawful and moral connections with 
women of a different caste. 

Self-determination in World Politics. 

So long as the war lasted, Mr. Lloyd 
George and several other statesmen declar¬ 
ed that Germany’s African colonies would 
be allowed to determine their own kind 
and form of government. It is generally 
found that when men are in a difficulty 
they very often say things to which they 
do not adhere when the danger is over. So 
we never expected that any peoples out¬ 
side Europe whose fates were somehow 
involved in the war would really have the 
right of self-determination. We expected 
that there would be only a change of 
masters tor such peoples, on the excuse 
that cither they had not the capacity to 


manage their own affairs or that they pre¬ 
ferred British rule or French rule or Italian 
rule or South African rule to independence. 
So we are not in the least surprised at the 
various claims put forward by different 
white participants in the war ; the wonder 
would have been if these claims had not 
been put forward. The only people who 
have no claims and no rights arc the 
“coloured” peoples whose lands and liber¬ 
ties are proposed to be divided among the 
victorious European belligerents, who claim 
to be “colourless” or “transparent.” In 
fact whatever their “war aims” may have 
been, their “peace aims” appear to be 
rather too transparent. Let us still, how¬ 
ever, hope for the best, though the very 
idea of a “war of liberation” proving to 
be no better than a war of spoliation and 
enslavement is sickening. 

We have seen in our last number that 
General Smuts wants that the quondam 
German colonies in Africa should be made 
over to the British colonies in that conti¬ 
nent, and we have seen how unrighteous 
and contrary to the declared war aims of 
the Allies such a claim is. Interviewed by 
Reuter’s representative in London, General 
Botha has said : “I have learned with 
much satisfaction that the Imperial Go¬ 
vernment will give the Dominions whole¬ 
hearted support in any claim which they 
may put forward to the quondam German 
colonies.” We are not surprised to read 
this, though it would have been a matter 
for the greatest satisfaction if the Imperial 
Government had not given any such as¬ 
surance. In fact, we would fain hope 
that General Botha was misinformed. 
That the quondam German colonies in 
Africa should not be restored to Germany 
is admitted on all hands. But neither 
should they be subjected to the domina¬ 
tion of any other outsiders whatsoever. 
Dependence is dependence, and must be 
productive of some great evils, even if the 
masters were angels. No people have the 
least right to domineer over and exploit 
any other people. We are not claiming 
that all over the world there should be a 
recasting of maps, and that all subject 
countries, conquered howsoever long ago, 
should be immediately restored to the 
indigenous inhabitants thereof, they being 
made independent. Such a claim would 
not be theoretically objectionable, but it 
would not be practicable to give effect to 
it ; it would be'so revolutionary that it 
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would probably give rise to war in all 
continents. What we say is that if, as 
the result of the war, some peoples 
have been freed from foreign domina¬ 
tion, they should not again be sub¬ 
jected to such domination, whatever its 
character. And both Boers and Britishers 
in South Africa, as rulers of the native 
population, have been extremely selfish 
and grasping. We need mention only one 
fact. The natives have been deprived of 
the ownership of almost all the land in the 
country. The British people claim that 
they have been the most successful in gov¬ 
erning “coloured” races. But with re¬ 
ference to a proposal made in 1857 that 
the Government of India should have a re¬ 
presentative elected Council of European 
merchants and barristers to guide the ad¬ 
ministration, even the Tory Saturday 
Review wrote :— 

“Why in the world should an ‘open’ Council of 
resident Europeans pretend to Govern India ?....\Vhnt 
right has a man to rule an immense and populous 
country because it happens to have selected it as a 
field for speculation ? Is an adventure In indigo¬ 
planting or an expedition to a hot latitude in search 
of briefs to entitle every chance Englishman to share 
in the most prodigious oligarchy which the world 
will have seen ? Such a Government.would mis¬ 

manage because it would be too busy with its com¬ 
mercial speculation ; it would job because its interest 
in India would by the assumption be sordid and 
personal and it would owe to the mere privilege of 
race an unnatural authority which it neither deserved 
nor has.’’—Quoted by the Indian Social Reformer. 

And with regard to European rule in 
general, in Asia, Africa or America, the 
following extract from Chapter XVIII of 
Mill’s Representative Government should 

be borne in mind i'¬ 

ll 

“In other respects, its (Government's) interference 
is likely to be oftenest exercised where it will be most 
pertinaciously demanded, and that is, on behalf of 
some interest of the English settlers. English settlers 
have friends at home, have organs, have access to the 
public ; they have a common language, and common 
ideas with their countrymen: any complaint by an 
Englishman is more .sympathetically heard even if no 
unjust preference is intentionally accorded to it. Now, 
if there be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is 
that when a country holds another In subjection, the 
individuals of the ruling people who resort to the 
foreign country to make their fortunes, are of all 
others those who most need to be held under powerful 
restraint. They are always one of the chief diffi¬ 
culties of the government. Armed with the prestige 
and filled with the scornful overbearingness of the 
conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by 
absolute power, without its sense of reponsibility. 
Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are not enough for 
the effectual protection of the weak against the 
strong : and of all the strong, the European settlers 
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are the strongest. Wherever the demoralizing effect 
of the situation is not in a most remarkable degree 
corrected by the personal character oi the individual, 
they think the people ot the country mere dirt under 
their fr> t : it seems to them monstrous that any 
rights ot the natives should stand in the way of tlicir 
smallest pretensions : the simplest act of protection 
to the inhabitants against any act of power on their 
part which they may consider useful to their commer¬ 
cial objects, they denounce, and sincerely regard as 
an injury. So natural is this state ol feeling in a 
situation like theirs, that even under the discourage¬ 
ment which it has hitherto met with from the ruling 
authorities, it is impossible that more or less of the 
spirit should not perpetually break out. The Govern¬ 
ment, itselt free fr<.111 this spirit, is never able suffici¬ 
ently to keep it down in the young and raw even of 
its own civil and military officers, over whom if lias 
so much : more control than over the independent 
residents. As it is with the English in India, so, 
according to trustworthy testimony, it is with the 
French 111 Algiers ; so with the Americans, in the 
countries conquered from Mexico ; so it seems to be 
with the Europeans in China, and already even in 
Japan : there is no necessity to recall how it was with 
the Spaniards in South America. In all these cases 
the government to which these private adventurers 
are subject, is better than they, and does the most it 
can to protect the natives against them. Even the 
Spanish Government did this, sincerely and earnestly, 
though ineffectually, as is known to every reader of 
Mr. Helps’ instructive history. Had the Spanish 
Government been directlv accountable to Spanish 
opinion, we may question if it would have made the 
attempt : for t lie Spaniards, doubtless, would have 
taken part with their Christian friends and relations 
rather than with Pagans. The settlers, not the 
natives, have the ear of the public at home ; it is they 
whose representations are likely to pass for truth, 
because they alone have both the means and the 
motive to press them perseveringly upon the inatten¬ 
tive and uninterested public mind. Tbe distrustful 
criticism with which Englishmen, more than any 
other people, are in the liahit of scanning the conduct 
of tlicir country towards foreigners, they usually 
reserve for the proceedings of the public authorities. 
In all questions between a government and an indi¬ 
vidual, the presumption in every Englishman's mind 
is that the government is in the wrong. And when 
the resident English bring the batteries of English 
political action to bear upon any of the bulwarks 
erected to protect the natives against their encroach¬ 
ments, the executive, with their real but faint 
velleities of something better, generally find it safer 
to their parliamentary interest, and at any rate 
less troublesome, to give up the disputed position, 
than to defend it. 

“What makes matters worse is, that when the 
public mind is Invoked (as, to its credit, the English 
mind is extremely open ti he) in the name of justice 
and philanthropy, in behalf of the subject community 
or race, there is the same probability of its missing 
the mark. For in the subject community also there 
are oppressors and oppressed ; powerful individuals 
or classes, and slaves prostrate before them ; and ft is 
the former, not the latter, who have the means of 
access to the English public. A tyrant or sensualist 
who has been deprived of the powder he had abused, 
and instead of punishment, is supported in as great 
wealth and splendour as he ever enjoyed ; a knot of 
privileged landholders who demand that the State 
should relinquish to them its reserved rigl^ to a rent 
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from their lands, or who resent as a wrong any 
attempt to protect the masses from their extortion ; 
these have no difficulty in procuring interested or 
sentimental advocacy in the British Parliament and 
press. The silent myriads obtain none.” 

It is not the home-keeping and colonis¬ 
ing portions of the British people alone 
who wish to acquire territory as victors ; 
the Italians are putting forward similar 
claims, as the following Reuter’s telegram 
will show 

Rome, Dec. 18 . 

In the Senate, to-day. Signor Tittani, ex-Foreign 
Minister, declared that if the other Powers acquired 
territorial possessions in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Italy must also do so. Owing to her lack of coal, 
Italy ought to have prior claim to the concessions 
in the coal-fields of Ileraclea. If France and Great 
Britain retained the whole or part of Germany’s 
African Colonies, Italy should be compensated by 
the enlargement of her boundaries in Lilly a, 
Somaliland and Eritrea. The Premier warmly 
approved the speech.—“Reuter.” 

No doubt, in replying to the toast of his 
health at the banquet given to him in 
Paris, the King of Italy said that “Italy’s 
spontaneous participation in the war 
sprang from her sense of right and justice.” 
No such speech ought to be expected to 
have a retrospective bearing, and therefore 
we need not ask whether the invasion and 
conquest of Tripoly was the result of 
Italv’s sense of right and justice. But 
surely speeches ought to have a prospec¬ 
tive effect ; and therefore one may ask, 
is it consonant with a sense of right and 
justice to seek to deprive other peoples of 
their land and liberties ? President Wilson 
and many British statesmen have repeated¬ 
ly declared that the late war was a war of 
liberation and self-determination, and that 
one of its objects was to make the world 
safe for democracy. What sort of libera¬ 
tion and self-determination were the people 
of Africa going to have ? By a “world safe 
for democracy,” was it meant a world safe 
for European democracies to domineer 
over and exploit ? 

So far President Wilson alone among 
the spokesmen of the Western peoples has 
not expressed any desire for selfish gain as 
a reward for participating in the war. 
But if all the other principal victors be out 
for land-grabbing, what can a solitary 
advocate of right and justice do, however 
reat his moral ascendancy and the nation 
ehind his back ? 

probably it would be be9t for President 
Wilson to propose at the Peace Conference 
as one o|the term9 of peace that the people 


of the quondam German African colonies, 
of Libya, of Somaliland, of Eastern Medi- 
teranean areas, &c., be all transported, 
at America's cost if need be , to the prairies 
and savannahs of America, in order that 
they may find there a world comparatively 
safe for democracy. . 

Results of Unregulated Contact of Euro¬ 
peans with a Primitive Society. 

It will not, of course, do to leave the pri¬ 
mitive inhabitants of Africa or of the Paci¬ 
fic Islands to be exploited and treated by 
European traders of any or all nationalities 
as they liked. For then their fate would be 
sure to be worse than under their German 
masters. They should be left free to 
manage their own affairs under inter¬ 
national guarantees of.non-intcrferencc by 
outsiders, or, if such a course be deemed 
impracticable, or ineffectual in preventing 
abuse and cruelties, they should be placed 
under the government of an international 
commission, at first for a period of ten 
years, at the end of which an enquiry 
should be made for what further period, 
if any, such a commission should control 
their destiny. If Mesopotamia, Syria, 
&c., are not to be made independent, they 
should also be dealt with as above. In 
the proposed international commission 
neutral non-colonising nations like the 
Swiss, the Swedes, the Norwegians, &c., 
should be represented. 

We have taken the heading of the pre¬ 
sent “Note” from Note B, p. 223, in “The 
Commonwealth of Nations" , edited by Mr. 
Lionel Curtis. In order to show that the 
“results of unregulated contact of Euro¬ 
peans with a primitive society” are of a' 
particularly undesirable character, we 
shall give some extracts to be found in Mr. 
Curtis’s above-named work. He says that 
“the following extracts from the Life of 
John Patou , a missionary in the New 
Hebrides, afford some glimpses of the con¬ 
ditions which come into existence where 
no European state has made itself respon¬ 
sible for controlling the relations of pri¬ 
mitive people with European traders”* 

‘Instead of the inhabitants of Port Resolution 
being improved by coming in contact with white 

* But in the Congo Free State and elsewhere, 
where some European state or other did make itself 
responsible for controlling the relations of primitive 
people with European traders, conditions comparable 
to those described In the extracts came Into exist¬ 
ence.—Ed., M. R. 
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men, they are rendered much worse, for they have 
learned all their vices, but none of their virtue* —if 
such are possessed by the pioneer traders among 
such races ! The Sandalwood traders are ns a cla*s 
the most godless of men, whose eruelty and wicked¬ 
ness make us ashamed to own them as our country¬ 
men. By them, the poor defenceless Natives are op¬ 
pressed and robbed on every hand ; and if they offer 
the slightest resistance they are ruthlessly silenced by 
the musket or the revolver. Few months here pass 
without some of them being so shot, and, instead of 
their murderers feeling ashamed, they boast of how 
they despatch them. Such treatment keeps the 
Natives always burning under a desire for revenge, so 
that it is a wonder any white man is allowed to 
come among them. Indeed, all Traders here are able 
to maintain their position (inly by revolvers and 
rifles ; but we hope a better state of alfaiis is at hand 
for Tnnna. 

‘Thousands upon thousands of money were made 
in the sandalwood trade yearly, so long as it lasted ; 
but it was a trade steeped in human blood and in¬ 
describable vice, nor could (bid’s blessing rest on the 

Traders and their ill-gotten gains.Sandalwood 

Traders murdered many of the Islanders when nib¬ 
bing them of their wood, and the Islanders murdered 
many of them and their servants in revenge. White 
men, engaged in the trade, also shot dead and mur¬ 
dered each other in vicious and drunken quarrels, and 
not a few put end to their own lives. I have scarcely 
known one of them who did not come to ruin and 
poverty ; the money that came even to the ship¬ 
owners was a conspicuous curse. 

‘One morning, three or four vessels entered our 
Harbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution. The 
Captains called on me ; and one of them, with mani¬ 
fest delight, exclaimed, “We know how to bring 
down your proud Tauncse now ! We’ll humble them 
before you !” 

T answered, “Surely you don’t mean to attack and 
destroy these poor people ?” 

‘He replied, not abashed but rejoiciiig, “We have 
sent the measles to humble them ! That kills them 
by the score ! Four young men have been landed at 
different ports, ill with measles, and these will soon 
thin their ranks.” 

‘Shocked above measure I protested solemnly and 
denounced their conduct and spirit; but iny remon¬ 
strances only called forth the shameless declaration, 
“Our watchword is,—Sweep these creatures away 
and let white men occupy the soil I” 

‘Their malice was further illustrated thus : they 
induced Kapuka, a young chief, to go off to one of 
their vessels, promising him a present. He was the 
friend and chief supporter of Mr. Mathieson and of 
his work. Having got him on board, they confined 
him in the hold amongst Natives lying ill with 
measles. They gave him no food for about four-and- 
twenty hours ; and then, without the promised pre¬ 
sent, they put him ashore far from his own home. 
Though weak and excited, he scrambled back to his 
Tribe in great exhaustion and terror. He informed 
the Missionary that they had putihim down amongst 
sick people, red and hot with fever, and that he 
feared that their sickness was upon him. I am 
ashamed to say that these Sandalwood and other 
Traders were our own degraded countrymen ; and 
that they deliberately gloried in thus destroying the 
poor Heathen. A more fiendish * spirit could scarcely 
be imagined ; but most of them were horrible 

* In the well-known English book of reference en- 


drunkards, and their traffic of every kind amongst 
these Islands was, generally speaking, steeped in 
human blood. 

‘The measles thus introduced became amongst our 
Islanders the most deadly plague. It spread fear¬ 
fully, and was accompanied by sore throat and 
diarrhoea. In some villages, man, woman, and child 
were stricken, an J none could give food or water to 
the rest. The misery, suffering, and terror were un¬ 
exampled, the living being afraid sometimes even to 
bury the dead. 

‘The sale of Intoxicants, Opium, Fire-arms and 
Ammunition, by the Traders amongst the New 
Hebiideans, had become a terrible and intolerable 
evil. The lives of many Natives, and of not a few 
Europeans, were every year sacrificed in connection 
therewith, while the general demoralization produced 
on all around was painfully notorious... It is infi¬ 
nitely sad to see ihe European and American Trader 
following fast in the wake of the Missionary with 
opium and rum !... And not less cruel is It to scatter 
fire-arms and ammunition amongst Savages, who 
are at the same time so be primed with poisonous 
rum ! This were surely Demons’*’ work. 

‘To her honour, be it said, that Great Britain 
prohibited all her own Traders, under heavy penal¬ 
ties, fiom bartering those dangerous and destructive 

at tides in trade with the Natives.’ Pp. 223-225 of 

The Commonwealth ot Nations. 

It was not in some long past age that 
John G. Paton, Missionary, wrote these 
words. lie wrote them in 1892. 

No nation has a monopoly cither of 
devilry or of righteousness. The contem¬ 
porary colonial records of the British or 
the French or even of the Spaniards do 
not, it is true, reveal the same kind or 
extent of horrible cruelty as the Germans 
were guilty of in Africa in recent years, 
for example, against the Ilerreros. But to 
give even the devil his due, it must be 
Scaid that the Germans began their colonial 
enterprise much later than many other 
nations, and the earlier colonial records 
of the latter were marked by the same 
kind of cruelty. We Indians are probably 
not by nature less cruel than other people. 

If our colonial records, long buried in 
oblivion, could be recovered, probably 
they, too, would not make pleasant read¬ 
ing. But as at present we are not in for a 
share of the spoils, we need not discuss 
how we might have behaved if we had 

titled Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases , by 
Peter Mark Roget, words of similar Import arc 
grouped together. The following is a group : 

“rascal, scoundrel, villain, miscreant, caitiff; 
wretch, reptile, viper, serpent, cockatrice, basilisk, 
urchin ; tiger, monster ; devil &c. (demon) ; devil ' 
incarnate ; demon in human shape, Nana Sahib ; hell¬ 
hound, -cat ; rake-hell.” 

Evidently Dr. Roget could not find a more wicked 
man than Nana Sahib or one tqually wicked, in the 
whole range of human history.—Ed., M.R t 
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been placed in the same situation as the 
colonising European nations. The victo¬ 
rious among the latter are dwelling too 
much on German atrocities. They might 
have been a little more forbearing and 
discreet, considering, as we have said 
above, that the colonizing records of no 
nation are quite odorous. Even the Bri¬ 
tish people are not an exception. We say 
this, because they and their colonial fellow- 
imperials are claiming the largest share 
of the booty. It is best not to be too self- 
righteous. It is not only English settlers 
and traders who have been occasionally 
wanting in humanity ; men of the British 
race who for the time being constituted the 
personnel of government have also some¬ 
times in the past, and that not a remote 
past, been guilty of similar wickedness ; 
and that not merely in their dealings with 
coloured peoples but also in their govern¬ 
ment of Christian white people. We say 
this on the authority of British authors, 
one of the latest of whom, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, has written a book entitled 
the “Crimes of England,” in defence of 
which work he writes : “Telling the truth 
about Ireland is not very pleasant to a 
patriotic Englishman ; but it is ver}^ pat¬ 
riotic.” The talc that lie unfolds is too 
gruesome and harrowing to be transcribed 
in its entirety. We shall refrain from quot¬ 
ing more than a few of the less gruesome 
sentences. Says Mr. Chesterton 

“The march of Pitt’s policy went on ; and the 
chasm between light and daikncss deepened Order 
was restored and wherever order spread, there spread 
an anarchy more awful than the sun has ever looked 
on. Torture came out ol the crypts of the Inquisi¬ 
tion and walked ip the sunlight of the streets and 
Helds,.The violation of virgins became a stand¬ 
ing order ot the Police.The British Prime Minister 

publicly refused to stop the famine bv the use of 
English ships. The British Prime Minister positively 
spread the famine by making the half-starved popula¬ 
tions of Ireland pay for the starved ones.” 

There is no proof that the character of 
any nation has been so transformed as to 
make it impossible for it to do again in 
the future what it did in the past. There¬ 
fore what we urge is that no nation 
should, in its reckless quest of wealth and 
power add to its foreign possessions and 
responsibilities and thus increase its temp¬ 
tations to be unjust and inhuman. If the 
proposed League of Nations be formed, the 
backward or primitive peoples who require 
protection against European settlers and 
traders should be placed under the joint 
protectorate of an international commis¬ 


sion nominated by the League. That is 
the farthest limit of foreign control per¬ 
missible. The ideal arrangement would be 
for the League to prohibit and prevent all 
European settlers and traders visiting the 
territories of these peoples, only bona fide 
educators being allowed admission. 

A Foreign Preserve for India 
Not Wanted. 

We have said above and said truly that 
India is not in at the division of the spoils. 
But there has been a proposal by a non- 
Indian, Sir Theodore Morison, that East 
Africa should be made an Indian preserve 
pure and simple. We are entirely against 
this proposal, and that for many reasons. 
The chief reason is that we want to rule 
only ourselves and our own country : we 
do not want to rule the Negroes of East 
Africa. We know by painful experience 
that it is impossible for one people to rule 
another quite justly, humanely and with a 
single eye to the welfare and elevation of 
the ruled. We do not, therefore, want to 
play the odious role, even in a subordinate 
capacity, of an imperial people. It is not 
our opinion alone that it is impossible for 
foreign rule to be entirely just, humane 
and beneficial. John Stuart Mill says in 
the last chapter of his Representative 
Government : 

“It is always under great difficulties, and very 
imperfectly, that a country can he governed by 
foicigners ; even when there is no extreme disparity, 
in habits and ideas, between the rulers and the ruled. 
Foreigners do not feel with the people. They cannot 
judge, by the light in which a thing appears to 
their own minds, or the manner in which it allects 
their feelings, how it will affect the feelings or 
appear to the minds of the subject population. 
What a native of the country, of average practical 
.ability, knows as it were by instinct, they have to 
learn slowly, and after all imperfectly, by study and 
experience. The laws, the customs, the social 
relations, for which they have to legislate, instead of 
being familiar to them from childhood, are all strange 
to them. For most of their detailed knowledge 
they must depend on the information of natives ; and 
it is difficult for them to know whom to trust. 
They are feared, suspected, probably disliked by the 
population ; seldom sought by them except for 
interested purposes ; and they are prone to think 
that the servilely submissive are the trustworthy. 
Their danger is of despising the natives ; that of the 
natives is of disbelieving that anything the strangers 
can do can be intended for their good. These are 
but a part of the difficulties that any rulers have to 
struggle with who honestly attempt to govern 

well a country in which they are foreigners. 

“The government of a people by itself has a 
meaning and a reality : but such a thing as govern¬ 
ment of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or 
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preserve for its own use, a place to make money in, a 
human cattle farm to be worked for the ptofit of its 
own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed 
is the proper business of a government, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should »luectly attend to 
it. The utmost they can do is to give some of their 
best men a commission to look after it; to whom 
the opinion of their own country can neither be much 
of a guide in the performance of their duty, nor a 
competent judge of the mode in which it has been 
performed.” &c , &c. 

It cannot be said generally that either 
England or any other iniperialising coun¬ 
try sends some of its best men to govern 
dependencies. However, that is by the 
way. 

Another reason why wc are against Sir 
Theodore M orison's proposal is that lie 
lays down the condition that in lieu of the 
boon or bribe of a preserve in East Afriea 
Indians are practically to write themselves 
and their children’s children down as un¬ 
clean and untouchable creatures unworthy 
to have the right of unrestricted migra¬ 
tion within the Empire. No, we cannot 
renounce that right, for the sake of any 
doubtful or even undoubted advantage. 
Sir Theodore’s exact words are : 

“The Dominions must reserve, unquestioned, 
their right to exclude what classes or races they like ; 
India must renounce that claim to unrestricted mi¬ 
gration within the Empire which she has never been 
able to enforce. But the magnitude of this renun¬ 
ciation must be recognised and India must tceeivc 
compensation by having assigned to her a portion of 
the Empire in which she will have special interests 
and a privileged position.’' 

Sir Theodore concludes his article on 
the subject in the Hindustan Review as 
follows :— 

‘In a colony of her own India would have a fair 
field and no favour; let her there show that the world 
has hitherto under-estimated the vigour, courage and 
resourcefulness of her sons, let her demonstrate by 
actually educating and elevating the negro that she 
can succeed where the white races have failed and 
prove by training the Africans to compete with his 
own sons that she is swayed not only by political 
ambition but also by the noblest ideals of humanity. 
When her reputation has thus been established 
abroad, her claim to responsible government at home 
will not need vindication.’ 

We absolutely refuse to admit that our 
claim to responsible government at home 
can be subject to the test proposed by the 
writer. Have the people of Switzerland, 
Serbia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, &c., 
proved their claim to responsible govern¬ 
ment in the way proposed by him ? 
England was a self-governing country long 
before she had any colony or dependency 
to govern. 


By refusing to have any foreign terr? 
tory as a preserve or as a colony where 
Indians are to have special interests and a 
privileged position, we do not mean to 
say tliac we do not want to emigrate and 
settle abroad temporarily or permanently. 
We do want to do so, and we also want 
to have citizens’ rights, in the countries to 
which we may go, equally with the people 
of those countries. We do not want to 
have any “special interests” or “privileged 
position” in any foreign country, as these 
always mean injustice to the indigenous 
portion of the population. 

Self-determination for India. 

M$hy meetings have been held in differ¬ 
ent parts of India claiming the right of 
self-determination for India. We support 
this claim. In the abstract this claim 
means that Indians themselves are to 
frame a scheme of the kind of government 
they want. But, as India’s lack of inde¬ 
pendence would prevent her from having a 
separate place in the Peace Conference in 
her own right, it would suffice for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, if we could obtain all the 
essentially necessary modifications in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, proposed by 
the Congress, the Moslem League and the 
Moderate’s Conference, accepted by the 
authorities. Or, as a Parliamentary Bill 
is expected at no distant day to take the 
place of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
we should rather say that our efforts 
should be directed towards essentially 
necessary amendments in that Bill in ac¬ 
cordance with the resolutions of the repre¬ 
sentative assemblies named above. 

Obviously, it would be a sort of contra¬ 
diction in terms to pray for the right of 
self-determination. One can only claim or 
demand the right of self-determination. 
And it is easy to make a demand in words. 
But all who make demands should under¬ 
stand the meaning of the word demand. 
It is a claim which those who bring it for¬ 
ward should be prepared to enforce. It is 
farthest from our intention to suggest that 
those who are demanding self-determina¬ 
tion should rebel if they fail to get what 
they want ; for we arc pacifists by convic¬ 
tion and not merely of necessity, and the 
British connection is at present necessary 
for us. What we mean is that those who 
make a demand must be prepared to suffer 
and to sacrifice, to thg furthest possible 
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limit, in all peaceful ways, for gaining 
their object. They must not think that 
their duty has been done by the mere 
utterance of the heroic word demand in¬ 
stead of the servile word pray . 

And the best claim to the right of self- 
determination would be the concrete fact 
of even a single Indian village devising its 
own ways of attaining the perfection of 
corporate existence afnl finding the means 
to realise its ideals. That would be worth 
more than all our wordy resolutions. 
Cannot a single unit of Indian society, 
large or small, justify its claim to self- 
determination in this concrete way ? 

We are far from saying that Indians 
have not shown capacity for managing 
their own affairs, by successful work as 
Dewans of Native States, Chairmen of 
District Boards or Municipalities, &c. ; 
but these fields of activity are not entirely 
free from official control, initiative, or 
suggestion. 

The Press Must Be Free. 

The Indian public does not perhaps 
fully and clearly realise what harm is done 
to the public life of the country and to the 
character of its inhabitants by the res¬ 
trictions placed on the Press. The very 
first thing which the freedom promised to 
the country should imply is the guarantee 
of personal liberty, of which no one should 
be deprived without open trial before an 
ordinary law-court. Among the other 
things that ought to be implied, is a free 
Press. Even it all hampering restrictions 
be not removed, the laws affecting the 
press should be so modified as to deprive 
the executive of the power of demanding a 
security from a new press before it has 
been started and has had any chance of 
committing any offence, of the power of 
demanding a security on the occasion of a 
press removing to new premises or engag¬ 
ing a new printer, or on the occasion of 
a newspaper being started or ceasing to 
be printed at one press and beginning to 
be printed at another, without any refer¬ 
ence to any offending article appearing or 
not appearing in it. And the Executive 
should always be required to give a dis¬ 
tinct and definite reason or reasons for 
demanding security, and an appeal should 
always lie before a judicial officer against 
any such demand of security. 

The public should unceasingly demand 
at least these changes in the press laws. 


'‘Mobilisation of India’s Agricultural 
Resources.” 

In our last number (pp. 641-43), we 
commented on an article in the London 
Times bearing the above heading. It 
would appear that this process, euphe¬ 
mistically called mobilisation, is about to 
commence or has already commenced in 
Sind. No doubt, there is much that is 
entirely legitimate in what has been re¬ 
commended to be done in that province ; 
but that much may be meant, at least 
partly, to save appearances. The cloven 
foot appears in the words wc have italicis¬ 
ed in the following Associated Press tele¬ 
gram 

Karachi, Dec. 23. 

As a result of the deliberations of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of increasing the 
production of crops in Sind, the following recommen¬ 
dations have been made.—That the municipalities 
be recommended to make available for agricultural 
use only all night-soil and products of scavenging, 
that efforts be made to stimulate the full use of irri¬ 
gation wells for growing grain oofs and that takavi be 
advanced for the construction and repair of such 
wells, that Govern >uoit be asked to issue ordtrs to A’hatedars 
or ) rnft't s oj mote than ten aoes to hid not L than one-third 
of their cultivation undo eeicaloi pulse a ops ; that food 
grams and par l ten la) Jy wheat should lecewc preferential 
issue of water /? out Government canals and tanks as against 
nonfood oops according to the conditions of each 
locality, that on perennial canals water should be 
allowed to be used for the purpose of irrigating land 
for the sowing of cotton after June, jo ami that cotton 
should be allowed to take water until October 30 ; 
that dry beds of the tanks should be given out for 
the tnitivalors of cereals whoever possible / that suitable 
waste lands be given out for the temporary cultiva¬ 
tion on easy terms. Lands should be given out 
m ' khanf for food oofs only and for juari and 
bajti wherever possible in preference to rice, 
since rice takes much more water than juari 
and produces smaller volumes of food for the 
water consumed. For rabi it recommended that 
eksali land be given out for wheat wherever 
they can be grown or for barley where wheat does 
not flourish ; that cultivation of oil-seeds be discouraged 
whoever cereals and pulse crops can be grown ; that in 
view of the scarcity of fodder as well as of grain 
cultivation of adsawa (spring) juari be encouraged 
as much as possible ; that as inundation of the cur* 
lent year has shown emphatically the necessity of 
scientific rotation, steps should be taken to provide 
regulators on canals wherever required ; that the 
clearance of the canals should be completed by April 
30 at latest and that zamindar 9 should be encouraged 
to take up clearance contracts, that the Agricultural 
Department should through the Publicity Board and 
affiliated local committees distribute pamphlets 
broadcast emphasising the necessity of increasing the 
cultivation of food crops and showing simple improve¬ 
ments possible in indigenous methods of agriculture 
with indigenous implements ; also durbars should 
be held under the presidency of Collectors, Sub- 
Divisional Officers and Mukhtyarkars, etc., to explaiu 
and distribute the pamphlets aud that awards should 
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be offered for good cultivation of food crops.— 
“Associated Press.” 

We do not know who appointed the 
Committee referred to in the telegram, and 
why, or who constituted its personnel. 
The Times suggested that where the pea¬ 
sant was to be deprived of his independ¬ 
ence and ordered to grow food crops 
instead of industrial crops (such as cotton 
or oil seeds), a fair minimum price was to 
be guaranteed for the food grains in order 
that the grower might not be a loser. But 
in the telegram there is no mention of such 
guarantee of minimum prices. 

It is to be noticed that the so-called 
mobilisation is about to begin in a pro¬ 
vince where good cotton grows. Probably 
the process has also commenced in other 
provinces where cotton or other industrial 
crops grow. The educated public should 
keep keen watch over the doings of the 
agricultural, irrigation and land revenue 
administration departments everywhere, 
and see in what ways and to what extent 
agriculturists are being deprived of their 
liberty to grow whatever crops are most 
profitable for them to grow, and estimate 
the probable amount of their loss due to 
such deprivation of liberty. 

The Times is a Northcliffe paper, and 
the Lloyd George ministry is or was a 
Northcliffc-made ministry ; and so when 
the Thunderer thundered that Asia must 
be forced to wear old clothes in order that 
Europe may not starve, it was obvious 
that it was not mere stage thunder and 
that there was most probably some real¬ 
ity lurking in it. Arc we justified or are 
wc not in concluding that a glimpse of the 
reality is to be found in the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sind Committee ? The 
Bombay Government may be able to 
answer. 

\Ye must not forget to notice one or 
two points of detail. The Times wrote 
that “the orders must be issued in time,” 
and so they have been recommended to be. 
The Times wanted the cultivation of many 
food grains and pulses, but not of rice ; * 
so the cultivation of rice has been recom¬ 
mended to be discouraged. We quote 
below the exact words of the Times for 
ready reference. 

“The one thing essential is that the orders should 
be issued in time. Once the annual rains have started, 
the peasant must work; his time for thinking and 
planning is then over, and Interference from above 

* Europeans are not a rice-eating people. 


might do almost as much harm as good. If, nowever, 
plain orders are issued in the spring and measures are 
taken to ensure an adequate supply of seed and 
capital, the result would be seen in increased supplies 
of maize, millets and pulsc9 coming forward in the 
following autumn, and of wheat, gram and barley a 
few months later, in time to reach Europe at the cri¬ 
tical period when It is waiting for the northern har¬ 
vests to begin.” 

Aeroplanes and the Exodus to the Hills. 

An Anglo-Indian paper has found a new 
argument, in favour of the Indian and 
provincial governments* annual migra¬ 
tions to the hills being perpetuated, in the 
fact that aerial mails would soon be 
started and official letters and other 
papers would then reach the tin gods on 
the hill-tops in a very much shorter time 
than now. As if the delay in the transit of 
letters, etc., were the chief or only argu¬ 
ment against the exodus to mountain 
summits ! As if contact and intercourse 
with the mortals toiling in the plains 
below, whose affairs the tin gods manage 
and mismanage, were of no importance at 
all! 

We have, however, a better proposal 
in the line of the Anglo-Indian paper. As 
aerial mails would soon begin to pass 
between India and England in a shorter 
period of time than it now takes the rail¬ 
way mails to reach from Madras or 
Bombay to Simla, we suggest that India 
be governed direct from London, and the 
offices of Viceroy and provincial satraps 
and all their entourage be abolished. 
There would, no doubt, be a strong objec¬ 
tion urged against our suggestion, and 
that would be the remark made in New 
Zealand by Godley, who was afterwards 
to become the head of a department in 
Whitehall, viz. } “I would rather be govern¬ 
ed by Nero on the spot, than by a board of 
archangels in London’* ; but this objec¬ 
tion applies, in kind, though not in the 
same degree, to government from Simla, 
Darjeeling, Ooty and Mahabaleshwar also. 

‘The Situation in India ’ 9 

Lord Sydenham has contributed to the 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1919 an article 
on “The Situation in India.** The pub¬ 
lishers of this annual could not have 
chosen a more prejudiced person to write 
on the subject. He is introduced “To The 
Reader** as “Lord Sydenham, G.C., M.G., 
with the weight of many years* experi- 
e nee.** Experience forsooth ! 
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Sir Abbas Ali Baig has outlined the 
proposals of the Secretary of State for 
India in the same Year Book. 

Mill Labour in Madras. 

The lock-out in two mills in Madras 
has happily ended iu the labourers gaining 
their chief points. Great credit is due for 
this successful termination of the struggle 
between capital and labour to the dis¬ 
interested and self-sacrificing efforts of Mr. 
B. P. Wadia and Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
other workers. Mr. B. P. Wadia and 
other workers have been working for the 
welfare of the labouring population for a 
long time, and Mr. Andrews arrived 
on the spot when the labourers were in 
the thick of the fight. Our public workers 
in industrial areas have much to learn 
from what the workers in Madras have 
done. Whether under European manage¬ 
ment and capitalised by Europeans or 
under Indian management and capitalised 
by Indians, industrial concerns are sure to 
multiply fast in the immediate future. It 
is necessary, therefore, that in all indus¬ 
trial areas there should be labour unions 
and union funds for emergencies. Our 
labourers have no knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of how such unions are worked in 
Western countries. And our educated 
men, too, are generally wanting in such 
knowledge and experience. But they can 
learn much by studying the literature on 
the subject. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the labourers in our country should 
follow the advice and guidance of the edu¬ 
cated section of the public. It is equally 
natural and only to be expected that 
European capitalists in the country should 
raise the cry that the agitators are creat¬ 
ing unrest among the labour population. 
We should not be deterred from doing our 
duty by the interested clamour raised by 
these capitalists and their friends the 
Anglo-Indian journalists. 

The Viceroy at the Calcutta Convoca¬ 
tion* 

From the Viceroy’s speech at the 
Calcutta University Convocation, it 
appears that effect will be given to the 
unanimous recommendations of the Cal¬ 
cutta University Commission in disregard 
of any public criticism thereof. Said he : 

For myself, I should like to say that if the members 
of the Commission are unanimous in their main 
recommendations I shall lose no time in giving effect 


to them. It would be futile to appoint a Commission 
of such strength and eminence and then pigeon-hole 
their suggestions. I hope that the course I propose 
will meet with general approval and I shall have the 
support of his Excellency yonr Rector and of his 
Government. I am perfectly conscious that there 
must be .some criticism of and opposition to what 
may be proposed in the nature of reforms, but that is 
only to be expected in a matter of such complexity. 
11 is scarcely likely that a general unanimity on the 
part of the public can be secured, but I would ask 
those who feel themselves constrained to take up an 
attitude of dissent to weigh carefully the questions in 
issue as a whole before they make up their minds. 

We do not think the Viceroy will be 
entirely right in the course he wishes to 
adopt. No doubt, the views of such a 
learned body as the Commission should be 
treated with great consideration and res¬ 
pect. But in matters like education, the 
views of experts may not necessarily be 
right in all respects, or entirely practicable 
in a country lik*> India, of which the majo¬ 
rity of the members have had no previous 
experience. There is not a single represen¬ 
tative of the Bengal public in the com¬ 
mission. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, the only 
Bengali in it, represents the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity as it is, which is on its trial as it 
were and for many of whose defects as 
well as merits he is mainly responsible. 
The procedure followed by the commis¬ 
sion, including the framing of questions 
and the oral examination of witnesses (if 
there was any), was not calculated to 
bring to the fore a great part of the in¬ 
dependent educational opinion in the pro¬ 
vince, so far as it exists. For such a state 
of things, the educated men of Bengal are 
to blame to a great extent. The part 
played (or, to be accurate, omitted to be 
played) in the matter by the two daily 
English organs of indigenous opinion in 
Calcutta has been thoroughly discredit¬ 
able. Still, though the people of Bengal 
have almost failed to do their duty, we 
think His Excellency should seriously 
consider any informed criticism that may 
be offered on the recommendations of the 
Commission when its report is published. 

The Viceroy’s speech gives clear indica¬ 
tions of the directions in which the Com¬ 
mission would recommend the introduc¬ 
tion of reforms. 

In the first place, you have in this university a 
student population which is the largest of any uni¬ 
versity in the world and without parallel. You have 
some 23,000 students preparing for universitv degrees 
and those students are not concentrated in Calcutta 
but dispersed over a wide area. This vast multitude is 
under the control of a single organization. It pursues 
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the same studies, assimilates the same text books and 
goes up for the same examinations. Moreover, as it 
this were not a sufficient task for one governing 
body, the same body is responsible for the care of 
more than 600 schools Again, of these 23,000 
students, some 19,000 follow purely literary courses 
which lead only to clerical and legal careers. I will 
repeat today what I said to you two yers ago : ‘So 
long as students think that the only avenues of 
employment are in the legal and clerical professions, 
s<> long shall we get congestion and overcrowding in 
those professions with consequent discouragement, 
disappointment and discontent.’ 

Influx of Students. 

Once more when I had the opportunity of visiting 
you, I was much struck by the fact that a large 
number of students seemed to be doing work which 
should have been done at school and not in a uni¬ 
versity. If this be so, it must necessaiily follow that 
the colossal numbers of the university are in some 
measure due to the influx of students who should 
still be undergoing school courses and the consequent 
strain on the administrative and teaching organiza¬ 
tion can well be imagined. Once more your university 
lias enlarged the measure followed on the lines of the 
development of the London University. It began by 
being an affiliating university and as snch confined 
itselt to the conduct of examinations like the London 
University. It realized that this was not the primary 
function of a university and it began to graft upon 
itself the function of teaching. Again, like the London 
University it found—I think, I am not putting this 
too strongly—that such a material change could not 
be effected from within and that external help was 
necessary if true reform was to be effected on sound 
lines. 

It is to be hoped that, whatever reforms 
are sought to be introduced^ breadth will 
not be sacrificed to height, that for the 
sake of giving “good” or “efficient” educa¬ 
tion to a smaller number, opportunities 
will not be denied to the larger, and that 
no steps will be taken which will practi¬ 
cally make secondary or university educa¬ 
tion, forbidden fruit to the poor. 

As regards avenues of employment, like 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
Lancelot Sanderson, too, indulged in trite 
admonitions based on the fact of the over¬ 
crowding of the bar, etc. He observed 

I would impress upon you that it is not “abso¬ 
lutely ” necessary that you should all be lawyers. It 
is not even necessary that those who are not lawyers 
should be Government officials. Be the one or the 
other by all means if you are really satisfied that 
your interests, your abilities and your circumstances 
make this your best chance of doing something use¬ 
ful and worth doing. But do not drift into either— 
certainly not into the legal profession which i9 already 
greatly overcrowded—from mere lack of imagination 
or energy or from an idle desire to follow a beaten 
track. 

It is evident that this country is on the eve of great 
industrial and commercial development: 

One of the most important uses to which a Uni¬ 
versity education can be put is to use it as the 
foundation for a technical and specialised 'education. 


The technical knowledge that lms no solid basis is 
generally a miserable outfit. But if your degree is not 
a sham, you should at least have the basis for some 
special education. Moreover, to be a specialist in 
something, to understand some one thing leally well 
is the surest way to consolidate and even to widen 
our general education. And there is no limit to the 
number of specialities engineering, mechanics, 
chemistry, agricultuie and many other things aie 
open doors through which your knowledge can ad¬ 
vance and beyond which lie a thousand opportunities 
of usefulness of what Bacon called “the lelicf of man’s 
est ate.” 

All this is undoubtedly true ; but it is 
also true tha f avenues of employment for 
young men are at present not many. 
Large numbers of them crowd the law 
classes, mainly for two reasons. First, 
because, as in many other countries, law 
is the most lucrative of professions ; 
second, because law colleges can and do 
admit a very much larger number of stu¬ 
dents than the medical and engineering 
colleges. In fact, for years only about 12 
or 15 per cent, of the students seeking to 
enter our one fully equipped medical col¬ 
lege have been able to find admission. And 
the proportion of students who fail to 
gain admission into the only engineering 
college in the province is very large. And 
there are as yet no agricultural and tech¬ 
nological colleges in the province. For 
such a state of things Government, 
though very greatly to blame, are not 
alone to blame. There ought to have 
been a verj' much larger number of educa¬ 
tional benefactions for professional and 
vocational education than there are. In 
fact, as yet there has not been any large en- 
dowments made by any private person in 
Bengal for the promotion of medical, en¬ 
gineering, or technological education. The 
gentlemen whose strenuous endeavours 
have resulted in the establishment of 
the Bclgaehia Medical College, are worthy 
of all praise. But their efforts require to 
be far more handsomely supported by the 
public than they have been, if the college 
is to fulfil its purpose. And the country 
requires very many more colleges and 
schools like it. 

It is, no doubt, something out of the 
way that B.Sc.’s and M.Sc.’s should 
enter a law college and seek to qualify 
for the legal profession. But what are 
they to do ? Manufacturing concerns 
which can utilise their knowledge are 
almost non-existent, and even if they 
existed, the training of these science gra¬ 
duates is for the most part of too tin- 
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practical a character to at once fit them 
for industrial careers. Only a very few 
can have professorships in colleges. A 
larger number could become science 
teachers in high schools. But unfor¬ 
tunately the Calcutta University does not 
prescribe the study of physics or chemistry 
or any other science for its matriculation. 

Sir Gooroodas Banerji. 

It was a well-merited tribute that the 
Viceroy paid to the memory of the late 
Sir Gooroodas Banerji at the last Calcutta 
University Convocation. “His image”, 
said His Excellency, “will rise to our 



Sir Gooroodas Banerji. 

minds as that of one who even in his 
extreme old age retained a buoyancy of 
demeanour and an alertness of intellect 
which one looks to find among men enter¬ 
ing on the prime of life. More than that, 
he was a living refutation of the view that 
western lore is incompatible with eastern 
simplicity and manners. He had drunk 
deeply at the wells of western thought and 
science, and yet he held firmly to all that is 
best in the civilisation where he was born. 
He has left an example to us, modest, 
untiring, cheerful and large-hearted to the 
end.” 


Sir Gooroodas was a thoroughly con¬ 
scientious and hard-working man. Those 
who observed with what alertness of 
mind he worked indefatigably as a mem¬ 
ber of the Universities Commission during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, must 
have wondered how there could be so 
much energy in the lean and emaciated 
body of that mild Hindu. The dissenting 
note which he wrote at the conclusion of 
the labours of that commission as embody¬ 
ing his views on university education in 
India is distinguished by great intellectual 
acumen and lucidity of expression. His 
view that in dealing with the problems of 
education in India breadth should never 
be sacrificed to height ought always to be 
borne in mind. And, indeed, a great height 
cannot be reached unless there be a certain 
measure of proportionate breadth. The 
highest education can be given to and 
received by only the best intellects in a 
country. But if we are to be sure that we 
have really discovered the most intelligent 
of our youth, we must provide opportu¬ 
nities lor the education of all boys and 
girls up to a certain standard. Opinions 
differ as to what that standard ought to 
be. But we think it ought at least to be 
equivalent to the high school standard of 
the most advanced western countries. 
Our own opinion is that a country cannot 
be said to have done its best for its youth 
until it has provided opportunities for the 
education of all of them up to the stan¬ 
dard of graduation in arts or in science 
or in technology. 

Sir Gooroodas Banerji was an orthodox 
Hindu, but knew how to tolerate difference 
of opinion in religious matters and even to 
respect and cooperate with those who did 
not worship with him in the same temple. 

Throughout his career he was keenly 
interested in the cause of education. He 
worked hard for the Calcutta University 
as Vice-Chancellor, as a member of the 
Syndicate and as an ordinary Fellow. He 
was among the advocates of what is 
known as the National Education Move¬ 
ment in Bengal. The Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science and the 
Calcutta University Institute enjoyed his 
active sympathy. In fact, even little boys 
seldom failed to secure the honour of his 
presence and his encouraging words at 
meetings of their debating clubs, reading 
rooms, &c. 
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A Distinguished Young Chemist. 

About a couple of years acjo we gave an 
account of the brilliant woi k initiated by 
two young enthusiastic researchers in the 
field of physical chemistry, namely, Messrs. 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh and Jnanendra- 
nath Mukherji. It is with great pleasure 
that we are now able to inform oui readers 
of the recent remarkable contribution 
made by Mr. Ghosh, who is at present 
lecturer in physical chemistry in the Cal- 



jVIr. Jnanendrfi Chandra Ghosh. 


cutta University College of Science. To 
appreciate tlie significance of this work we 
have to stray a little into the domain of 
physical chemistry so far as it is possible 
for us lay people to do so. Every student 
of chemistry knows that the foundation of 
physical chemistry rests mainly on the 
works of Van’t Hoff, Arrhenius and Gibbs. 
The brilliant theories of dilute solutions and 
chemical equilibrium of Van’t Hoff and the 


equally epoch-making theory of electrolytic 
dissociation of Arrhenius are indeed land¬ 
marks in the history of the physical 
sciences. But ever since their discovery 
physical chemists have been confronted 
with a wide field where deductions from 
theories do not agree with observed 
facts. This stumbling block goes by the 
name of “the abnormality of strong elec¬ 
trolytes. ” This discrepancy from theore¬ 
tical deductions was recognised from the 
very first and various empirical formulas 
have been proposed—Van’t Hoff himself 
proposing one such. 

During the last thirty years many at¬ 
tempts have been made by prominent 
workers in the field to find out a consis¬ 
tent explanation of this discrepancy. One 
need only turn over the abstracts of 
papers dealing with electro-chemistry to 
know the various empirical relations and 
hypotheses deduced by different authors 
during this period. Suffice it to say that 
no one has hitherto been able to give a 
consistent explanation of the vast data 
which have accumulated. The idea has 
gained ground that oome of the fundamen¬ 
tal assumptions made in the classical 
theory of electrolytes are not applicable 
in this case. 

Mr. Ghosh points out in a series of 
papers that neglect to recognise the elec¬ 
trical attraction between the ions in the 
solution is the root cause of this discre¬ 
pancy. lie does away with the funda¬ 
mental distinction between electrically 
dissociated and non-dissociated molecules 
of the electrolyte on which the theory of 
Arrhenius rests, and builds anew in a 
brilliant way a more comprehensive quan¬ 
titative theory of strong electrolytes. 
The agreement between theory and obser¬ 
vations is very noteworthy. The theory 
is as illuminating as it is simple. To sum 
up, it can be safely said that Mr. Ghosh 
has made his mark in the scientific world 
and we offer him our hearty congratula¬ 
tions. His series of papers on the subject 
are being regularly published in the Jour¬ 
nal of the London Chemical Society. We 
are gratified to learn that vir. Ghosh has 
been recently awarded the Premchand 
Koychand studentship, which is justly 
regarded as the blue ribbon of the 
Calcutta University. Young as Mr. Ghosh 
is we look for further efforts and achieve¬ 
ments on his part. 

It may be noted in passing that Mr. 
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Ghosh is the sixth pupil of Dr. P. C. Ray 
to obtain the p.k.s. We once called Prof. 
Kay a Doctor of Doctors, because several 
students of his have obtained the doctor¬ 
ate of the London and Calcutta universi¬ 
ties. He may as well be called a manufac¬ 
turer of p.r.s.’s. It will no doubt be a 
proud day for him, when, as he expects, 
some of his students will have greater 
achievements than his to their credit. 
Probably he looks forward to that day 

with pleasure, for his motto is, srmrfH- 

“One should seek 

victory everywhere, but defeat at the 
hands of one’s son he, a confirmed old 
bachelor, considering his students his in¬ 
tellectual offspring. 


the commencement of the proceedings the 
pandal was full to over-flowing, even 
ladies turning up in large numbers. The 
President’s procession, headed by an 
Indian band, came in at exactly 1-15 P.M. 
and the President-elect was given a huge 
ovation. In front of him .were volun¬ 
teers. Amongst distinguished visitors 
was the Hon. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, mem¬ 
ber, Executive Council. The proceedings 
commenced with the singing of national 
songs after which the General Secretary 
read telegrams and letters of sympathy. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then delivered his address in Urdu. 

Amongst telegrams of sympathy was 
one from Mr. Polak from London and 
another from Sir Rash Behari Ghose. 


The Congress Session 
at Delhi. 

In spite of the official 
interference with the peo¬ 
ple’s arrangements to take 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, the President Elect of 
the Congress, through the 
principal streets of the city 
in a procession, as has been 
hitherto the custom at all 
previous sessions, the citizens 
of Delhi were able to give 
him a most enthusiastic 
welcome, proving, in spite 
of the august authority of 
the great Sir George Lown¬ 
des, that the people’s pandit 
was a leader of men. 

Patriots will rejoice to 
learn from an Associated 
Press telegram that this 
being the first time that 
the National Assembly 
meets in the Imperial City, 
the enthusiasm of the local 
residents was intense, and 
they began colliding in the 
pandal from 10-30 a.m. In 
view of the importance of 
the session delegates from 
all parts of the country have 
arrived in large numbers 
and it is estimated that 
more than five thousand 
have registered themselves. 
Of these some hundreds 
are peasants and agricul¬ 
turists. Half-an-hour before 
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Dr. Sapru wired his best wishes for the 
success of the Congress, while Babu 
Atnbica Charau Mazumda.*. ex-President 
of the Congress, wrote to say, he was 
physically incapable of undertaking the 
journey to Delhi and no one would be 
more sowy than himself if he failed to do 
his last duty to his country at the present 
juncture. "Mr. Gandhf wrote saying he was 
too ill to attend and wishes the Congress 
all success. 

Industrial Careers. 

In the course of his convocation speech 
the Viceroy said - 

We do not want merely Indian capital, we want 
Inditan men and not Indian men only as labour 
but as leaders who will turn their attention to 
industrial enterprise, and equip themselves for a 
great industrial regeneration in India. We want to 
see men devoting themselves to scientific research We 
want to divert so ne of the great stream of students, 
which now pours into channels leading only to the 
clerical and legal professions, into channels which 
will lead to industrial and commercial enterprise. 

This is a noble ambition. But if for the 
realisation of the high hopes embodied in 
this passage the Viceroy depends, as he 
appears to do, on giving effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report 
of the Industrial Commission, disappoint¬ 
ment must be in store for us. Said ne :— 

We have now before us the report of the Indus¬ 
trial Commission which tells us how this may he 
done. I can assure you that in the case of this 
report, too, I have no intention of letting its volumes 
moulder upon our shelves. Action lias already been 
taken upon it and before a year elapses I hope to 
see the foundations laid of a scheme lor progressive 
industrial development iti India. 

We wait to know what action has 
already been taken. The Viceroy proceed¬ 
ed to observe 

Rut let me once more emphasize the point that 
it is men that we want to do this thing. If the 
men are forthcoming there will be no difficulty about 
money. Capital will go where it secs possibilities 
of advantage. I have every confidence that we shall 
see this industrial renaissance come about and where 
could it more fitly be inaugurated than in this the 
premier university in India? I commend this to 
you .all.. These two Commissions will have furnished 
us with information of what can be done and how 
best it can be done. It only remains for us to obtain 
your cooperation. The personnel exists among you 
if only it will equip itself for this great task. 

We also believe that the personnel 
exists among us to do all that requires to 
be done. But the pity is, in official 
parlance, Indian men, even as leaders, 
mean provincial services men and subordi¬ 
nates. These cannot bring about an in. 
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dustrial renaissance in India. The Im¬ 
perial services recommended to be created 
by the Industrial Commission have been 
proper d to be manned by young British 
graduates of British Universities, who 
“should be encouraged filter about three 
years’ service to take study leave !” If 
young men are to be trained at India’s 
expense to fill the highest offices of control 
and initiative and research, why fire not’ 
these men to be Indians ? Is this the 
way to get Indian men ? It would be quite 
valueless to recognise in words that 
the personnel exists among us, but at 
the same time in actual practice to give 
effect to suggestions and recommenda¬ 
tions which are practically based upon the 
assumption that the personnel exists only 
in the British Isles and India can breed 
only sub-ordinates. If the filling of all the 
highest posts in the industrial depart¬ 
ments meant merely the payment of high 
salaries to a tew more Britishers, the 
mischief would have been of a comparatively 
limited character. But so long as industrial 
research and development in the country 
remain entirely under the control and 
guidance of foreign officers, foreign enter¬ 
prise and capital are sure to be unduly 
favoured at the expense of Indian capital 
and enterprise, which is a vastly greater 
evil. 

Speech of the Chairman of the Congress 
Reception Committee. 

In welcoming the delegates to the 33rd 
session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Delhi, Mr. llaziq-iil-mullc Haji 
Hafiz Hakim Mohammad Ajmal Khan, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered an instructive address, which 
showed grasp of the essential conditions 
of progress in India. He was right in say¬ 
ing that “the history of India teaches us 
that one of the greatest sources of the 
weakness of our country has been its great 
diversity of race and language, of religion 
and tradition.” This diversity could have 
been (and still can be) turned into a source 
of strength if there had I been charity, for¬ 
bearance, toleration and the spirit of co¬ 
operation, which are the results of true 
spirituality and real culture. A cultured 
and civilised man, seeing that there is so 
much variety and diversity in the world, 
ought to understand that these are part 
of the Maker’s plan and make for perfec¬ 
tion and strength amd joy. Sir George 
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Cornewall Lewis truly says that “even 
unity in matters of religion is, for civil 
purposes, disadvantageous. The existence 
of various sects is a guarantee for religi¬ 
ous liberty, and a protection against 
religious tyranny and persecution.” Mr. 
Wu Ting hang, ix.d., late Chinese Mi¬ 
nister to the United States of America, 
says of his own country that “toleration 
of religious beliefs and the embracing of 
three religions have done much to keep 
China coherent and intact. This may 
appear to be paradoxical, but if I read the 
history of the world aright, a nation em¬ 
bracing one solitary religion, however ex¬ 
cellent it might be, and prohibiting all 
others, is not likely to exist permanently. 
The people of such a nation are naturally 
narrow-minded and bigoted, and believing 
that their religion is the best in the world, 
they are self-sulTicicnt and intolerant and 
will not condescend to hear or learn better 
religious truths.” The Japan Year Book 
for 1910, p. 220, contains a paragraph 
which has its lessons for us. It runs as 
follows :— 


4 ‘One of the most conspicuous features of the 
religious world in Japan is the prevailing tone of 
friendliness and harmony between different sects and 
creeds. The attitude of antipathy which both 
Buddhists and Shintoists once assumed towards 
Christianity has piactieally disappeared, especially 
since the outbreak of the lute [ Japan-Russian j war 
when the tremendous wave of national uprising 
swept over the whole length and breadth of the 
country. On that memorable occasion the represent¬ 
atives of all religious bodies in Japan, from Shintoists 
to Greek Catholics, met in a conference in Tokyo and 
passed a resolution justilymg the cause of Japan 
and in a conference held soon after, they voted that 
a permanent organization to be styled ‘Dai Nippon 
Shukyoka Kyokni’ (Association of Japanese Religion¬ 
ists) should be found for the purpose of reconciling 
and harmonizing the different religions in Japan.’* 

Mr. Ajmal Khan went on to observe that 
India’s great diversity of race and lan¬ 
guage, of religion and tradition 


was the cause of the disruption of the politi¬ 
cal order ol the country before the advent of 
the Musaltnans and this, to my mind is in the 
niain responsible lor the gradual decline and extinc¬ 
tion of Muslim power in this country. It should 
have been our diuv, when Tune wrested the control 
of our destinies fro n our hands and entrusted it to 
the care of a .distinguished European people to 
study the causes of our weakness in the light’sup- 
plierl by the West, to realize our responsibilities to 
generations yet unborn and to shape our lives and 
actions in a manner which would make them really 
useful to our country and its future citizens. But 

for full one century we observed a lethal carelessness 

and neglected our duty, with the result that we 
were left so far behind the rapidly protrressino- 

nations of the world .that we lost even thfuacef 


of their footsteps which could be relied upon to 
guide us in qur efforts to overtake them. When 
this period ended and education enabled us to realize 
our unenviable position we spent our energies in 
fratricidal struggles and pursued this policy as a 
national ideal. 

Not very long ago some prominent Hindu and 
Muslim leaders realized that the real good and 
prosperity of our country depended on*the unity 
and co-operation of the two great communities of 
India—Hindus and MusalnTfcns. The idea took shape 
at a slow pace no doubt, but as everything right 
makes its own way, this idea of unity too spread 
and gradually became popular. 

A great part of the address was devot¬ 
ed to the consideration of the announce¬ 
ment of August 20, 1917. As regards self- 
determination, the speaker observed :— 

I think you will agree with me when I say that 
if Ireland in spite of treasonable relations of a certain 
section of her people with the enemy, her open efforts 
against recruiting during the present war, the feelings 
of disallection which she has openly and freely ex¬ 
pressed against England from time to time, can 
claim the right ot Self-determination and be given 
Home Rule, India, who readily responded to every 
appeal of the Government and whose invaluable 
assistance has been acknowledged and praised by 
His Majesty the King Emperor, his Ministers and 
the Viceroy, cannot be deprived of the rights which 
the powerful hands of the Allies are restoring to all 
the weaker and oppressed nationalities today. 

On the Announcement of August 20, the 
following general observations deserve to 
be quotAl :— 

This announcement admits India’s right to self- 
government and in so far as it does that, we thank 
the Government for it. But I have to observe with 
regret that the restrictions and limitations contained 
in it have prevented the public from offering it an 
unqualified welcome. It has failed to satisfy the 
people of this country. Had it omitted the words 
“progressive realisation” or even mentioned a fixed 
period within which complete self-government was 
to be attained, the Government would perhaps have 
succeeded in winning public confidence. Even without- 
this omission India would have offered the announce¬ 
ment a warm welcome had she not been aware 
of the fact that in political dictionaries the word 
“progressive” had a widely different meaning from 
the one it bore in common parlance. But in a 
country where, according to the latest statistics 
(1913-16) conditions of education are such that for 
a population of over 24 million people (British India) 
there are not more than 147 Government colleges 
and 1598 high schools and only 3.13 per cent of the 
population are under instruction, and more than 
this, where the pace of progress in every direction 
depends entirely on the good will and pleasure of the 
government, not one or two but a number of 
generations will have to come and go before the 
“progressive realisation” of responsible government 
is over. If the announcement is given effect to in its 
present form it will require a telescope, which is the 
last word in the realm of scientific invention, to espy 
the time when India shall be considered fit for self- 
government. If our competence and fitness for self- 
government is to be measured in the manner in which 
it has been done in the Reform Report, 1 am afraid 
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toe shall never feel satisfied with the Government’s 
estimate of ourselves. It is admitted on the one 
hand that Indians are lit for the portfolios of Law, 
Education and such other departments as may 
hereafter be entrusted to the prop ;ed second Indian 
Member in the Executive Council of the Governor 
General, while on the other hand these very depart¬ 
ments are proposed to be kept out of their control 
and treated as reserved subjects in the Provinces. 

The Announcement of August 20 Unsatisfactory. 

Under these circumstances we should he excused 
if we consider the announcement of the 20th August 
as unsatisfactory and declare that the proposals 
based on the announcement oannot whi our support 
and confidence. 

The speaker expressed the opinion that 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report Indians 
have been treated liberally in the matter 
of local self-government. “But,” said he, 
“when I compare this generous treatment 
with the proposal in regard to the 
Provincial and Imperial Governments, 

I am reminded of the famous partition 
between the poet and his brother, who 
said : ‘From the floor to its roof the house 
belongs to me and from the roof to the 
Pleiades is all thine. , ” 

Regarding the proposals in the Reform 
Scheme relating to the Governmerft of 
India Mr. Ajmal Khan said 

With regard to the changes proposed in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it will not be wrong to say that the 
illustrious framers of the Report have taken unneces¬ 
sary trouble in dealing with them at such length. 
They would have saved much of their valuable time 
and conveyed their meaning better if they had just 
said that with the exception of the addition of 
another Indian to the Executive Council, the position 
of Indians so far as the Government of India was 
concerned would remain as it was, for the proposed 
changes and reforms in the Central Government are 
more like phantom figures than real living beings. 
The Scheme recommends a second appointment of an 
Indian. But at the same time it proposes to “abolish 
such statutory restrictions as now exist in respect of 
the appointment of members of the Governor- 
General’s Council so as to give greater elasticity both 
in respect of the size of the Government and the dis¬ 
tribution of work.” Apart from the objection that it 
does not represent our demand, I am afraid that in 
the redistribution of the work of the Council the idea 
underlying the division of Reserved and Transferred 
subjects of the Legislative Councils may find its way 
into the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
and adversely affect the position of the Indian 
members, so far as the importance of the departments 
to be entrusted to them is concerned, with the result 
that Ithe proposed two Indian members combined 
may not prove equaj to even the present one member. 

We heartily endorse what the speaker 
said as regards how we can win respon¬ 
sible government in spite of all obstacles 
in the way. 

But though the Scheme does not lead us to the 
road to self-government and though the Report. Ihys 


down that, even if all the provinces reach the state 
of full responsible government, the form or the degree 
of responsibility reached in India will not exactly 
correspond to that attained by the Dominions, yet 
there is one thing which can guarantee the attain¬ 
ment of self-government in spite of it. That one 
thing, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the unitv between 
the two great communities of India, Hindus aud 
Musaltnans. 

Considering how essential ITindu- 
Moslern Unity is for our welfare, the 
speaker was justified in observing : 

The manner, in which India is moving on the path 
of unif y tor some time past is not very pleasing to 
the supporters of Hindu-Moslein unity and I consider 
that it is high time that responsible Hindu and 
Muslim leaders realize their responsibilities in the 
matter. As yet they have not made serious efforts to 
guide aright their respective communities to the great 
and sacred goal that we have in view. If on the 
one side some supporters of the unity actively 
endeavour to bring the two communities to one 
centre, there is on the other side a group of, no 
doubt, misguided and mischievous persons trying to 
divide them and perpetuate their differences. In 
attempting to create this division it is sometimes the 
aid of religion that is sought and sometimes that of 
politics. Those engaged in such attempts, whether 
openly or behind the screen, must clearly understand 
that this way does not lie the road to national ame¬ 
lioration and advancement. If any community 
wishes to secure a legitimate and reasonable right 
from the other, the only way to do that is through 
sincere friendship, mutual regard and deliberation. 
Any other way is disastrous. It should be the first 
duty of those who sincerely desire Hindu-Muslitn 
co-operation to make serious and sustained efforts 
to stop any recurrence of the painful incidents which 
sap the very foundations of unity between the two 
communities. If they want to win liberty and free¬ 
dom for their country they must remain united. 

His exhortation to his co-religionists 
shows his patriotism. 

Before I close this subject I would like to address 
a few words to my co-religionists. It is difficult to 
make amends for the injury they have already done 
to their interests by keeping aloof from the Congress 
and it they abstain from taking part in the 
important movements that are last developing in 
the country, in a perfectly constitutional manner, 
it will be well-nigh impossible for them to maintain 
their position. U^or the last years the Congress 
has been offering a common platform for the whole 
of India. It has appealed for co-operation to 
Musalmans in the same manner as to Hindus, Parsis, 
Sikhs and Christians. If Musalmans fail to respond 
to that appeal of co-operation between Indians 
progress is not for them. Now especially when the 
political organisation of the Musalmans, ".lie All-India 
Muslim League, has, after safe guarding their special 
interests, joined hands with the Congress, there is no 
excuse left for them and 1 feel sure that in the future 
they will attend the Congress in ever increasing 
numbers, co-operate with their Hindu brethren and 
fearlessly safeguard the honour and interests of their 
motherland. 

Mr. Ajmal Khan’s observations on the 
Khilafat and Muslim Holy Places and 
Muslim States deserve the serious atten* 
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tiou not only of the British Government 
but of all the Allies of the British Empire 
as well. Mil sal mans “take the keenest 
brotherly interest in each other’s welfare 
and desire to see their States in the world 
free and independent. They want to live 
honorably and let others live honorably.” 

- The safety and independence of the Holy Places is 
another question which touches Musalmans deeply, 
These places are sanctified by the pious memories 
of their great prophets and sacred injunctions of 
their Holy Book, and are in fact a very consi¬ 
derable phenomenon in their social, political and 
religious life. Their present condition is causing 
them great anxiety and profound pain. They want 
to see them in truly independent Muslim hands and 
I urge upon the Government the recognition of their 
mo9t cherished and deep seated religious sentiment. 

Closely associated with this is the question of 
the Khalifat. It is a purely religious question whose 
decision rests entirely with Musalmans. It is a part 
and parcel of the Muslim faith and no kind of outside 
interference with its settlement will be tolerated by 
the Musalmans. If all the powers of the world 
combine to force a Khalifa on Musalmans the humb¬ 
lest of them wall not follow him. If anv one can 
have a right to choose a new religion for Musalmans 
he can also appoint a Khalifa for them. It is not 
for me to point out that when the meanest na¬ 
tionalities and the smallest countries are being given 
the fullest liberty in temporal matters, it will be 
highly detrimental to the great principles of true 
statesmanship, which are the very basis of every 
civilised and good government, if Musalmans are 
made to feel that it is proposed to interfere with 
their religious questions. 

The speaker was quite right in demand¬ 
ing the repeal of the Kress Act and the 
Defence of India Act. Against the former, 
“the country has protested times without 
number, but so far the protests have gone 
unheard. A Free Press is absolutely 
essential for a healthy national life, and 
we should once more demand from the 
Government the repeal of this intolerable 
piece of legislation. As the war is over 
now, the Defence of India Act, too, which 
was essentially a piece of war legislation 
should be repealed without any further 
demands on the part of the country.” 
The fate of the political prisoners did not 
fail to receive the sympathetic attention of 
Mr. Ajmal Khan. “Every Indian heart,” 
said he, “bleeds at the pains and sufferings 
which the brave and patriotic sons of the 
country are suffering in jails and intern¬ 
ment camps for no other fault than their 
love for their country. Now that the Gov¬ 
ernment has changed its policy towards 
India, it is high time that they were 
one and all without exception released.” 
We have in our last number given some 
reasons why aa amnesty should be pro¬ 


claimed for all persons imprisoned after 
trial, or interned, or confined as State 
prisoners in jail for purely political offences. 
As the war is over, these prisoners may be 
released without delay. On the question 
of the release of the deportees during the 
secretaryship of Lord Morley, that states¬ 
man wrote (pp. 315-16. Vol. II. Recollec¬ 
tions) : 

“Now I must say a word about the vexatious 
subject of Deportation, and it may easily be a short 
word, because* we botk of us are only too well 
acquainted with all the general arguments, and both 
of us would be only too glad to be rid of the deported 
gentry. It 19 only a question of time. When can we 
prudently let them go ? We ought to have some 
good moment anrl occasion. The very earliest 
compatible with prudence, consistency, and common- 
sense would be best, for reasons both of justice and 

policy. When would such a moment be ?.Would 

not the public completion and announcement of your 
Regulations be an occasion ? The release of our 
detenus at such a time would be a mark of confidence 
in our policy and position. M 

Similarly we may say that the release 
of political prisoners on the occasion of 
the passing of the Indian Reform Bill in 
Parliament, at the latest , “would be a 
mark of confidence” of the British Govern¬ 
ment in their “policy and position.” 

Even the Report of the Rowlatt Com¬ 
mittee, which has become a sort of gospel 
with the bureaucracy,* suggests the release 
of a large proportion of the detenus and 
state prisoners, as will appear from sec¬ 
tions 195 and 196 of it. 

It is not possible for us to say what 
proportion, if any, of the detenus and 
state prisoners consist of real revolution¬ 
aries who wanted to bring about the in¬ 
dependence of India by conspiring with 
Germany and by other means. Assuming 
that there are a few such men among them, 
it is safe to presume that they are possessed 
of sufficient intelligence to understand that 
the British Empire is today the mightiest 
fighting unit among the nations of the 
world, and that, therefore, it would be 
impossible for Indians to become indepen¬ 
dent by driving away the British people 
from India by force. True patriots should 
try a different method of obtaining free¬ 
dom. This consideration alone should 
suffice to show that there would be no 
danger in releasing the bulk of detenus and 
state prisoners. As for would-be homi¬ 
cides and dacoits, they ought to be dealt 
with according to the ordinary law of the 
latfd. /v. 
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“Equal Partners.” 

The thoughts of ordinary Indian poli¬ 
tical workers and revolutionaries are apt 
to be engrossed with Indi: s disabilities 
under British rule and the British connec¬ 
tion. But we ought also in due measure to 
think of the ability which in spite of our dis¬ 
abilities we possess of making the world 
better, happier and richer in non-material 
and material wealth than it is. It is idle 
to speculate on what might have been ; we 
must make the best of the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves. Nor is it of 
any use to idly dwell on the achievements 
of our ancestors they arc not our 
achievements. Whatever the advantages 
or disadvantages of British rule may be, 
one thing is clear ; namely, that the Bri¬ 
tish connection has been the means of 
breaking down our walls of isolation and 
exclusiveness, it has been the means of 
mingling the current of our life with the 
world-current. Why think merely or 
mainly of what boons or curses the world- 
current has brought us or can bring us ? 
Why not , think of also the blessings 
which may be made to flow from us 
along the current all over the world ? 
Why not think also of the opportunity 
which our restored and recovered inter¬ 
course with the world has* given us to 
uplift and enrich the world ? It is not 
merely by winning rights that we can 
become “equal partners” in the British 
Commonwealth or in the wider common¬ 
wealth of the world. We must equal 
others in our own achievements in reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, literature, science, art, 
inventions, industry, commerce, philan¬ 
thropy and civic and political life. We 
should cease to think merely of getting, we 
should think also, and perhaps more, of 
giving. And it must be our giving, not 
that of our ancestors. 

Grtat Britain has hitherto supplied the 
key-note. Seeing that we are five times as 
many as the white people of the Empire, 
why should not our note be the key-note ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Presidential Address. 

It is unfortunate that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya’s presidential address at 
the Delhi Congress could not be sent in 
advance to the press. We have not, there¬ 
fore, had sufficient time to deal with it 
adequately in ’the present number. It is 
also probable that what has appeared in 


the papers is a full summary and not the 
full text. [This “Note” was written before 
we had seen the concluding portion of the 
address, which was wired to the papers a 
dci}' latu.] 

In response to the delegates’ demand 
the Pandit began his address in Hindi and 
spoke in Hindi for about half an hour. He 
thanked the people for the very warm wel¬ 
come they had given him at the station, 
on the way to the pandal and in the 
pandal. They had not been able to carry 
out their desire regarding the manner in 
which they wanted to welcome him, but 
he felt that this also was not without its 
own compensating feature and would lead 
to some good. 

The action of the authorities forcibly brought to 
their minds the fict that however much they might 
wish to honour their President, he came without 
any authority and the official order could stop what 
they in their enthusiasm wished to do. This, said the 
president, had its own lesson in teaching them what 
they should demand, namely, the teal authority in 
their own countrv. lie did hope for a day when an 
Indian Prince or Statesman would be appointed to be 
the Viceroy of India. He referred to the attendance 
of the peasant delegates and observed that to-day 
they could truly describe their assembly as national. 
He prayed to God that the Congress may gather 
strength through them and that they, whoever they 
be by caste, he able to carry the torch of the Congress 
light to their homes. He regretted that in spite of 
his desire to address them in their national language 
he could not do so. They had amidst them Madrasi 
guests and they might to he hospitable to their guests. 
But before proceeding to deliver his address he would 
tell the peasants what was the aim of Congress. 

The address proper, lias been thought 
out in such a way that the war naturally 
occupies the first and a very prominent 
position in it, the reform scheme coming 
next and, with related matters, occupy¬ 
ing somewhat more space than the war. 
The speech is not very strong in language, 
but powerful in substance. 

The President did not take it for granted 
that in the world’s history or European 
history, Germany alone has been guilty 
of thinking that might is right. 

To my mind the hand of Providence is clearly dis¬ 
cernible both in the devolopment of this war and its 
termination. The world and particularly the European 
world needed a correction and a change. It had been 
too much given up to materialism and had been too 
much estranged from spiritual considerations. It had 
flouted the principle that righteousness exaltetli a 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of Europe 
some of its nations have been living in a state of 
international anarchy and their relations to one 
another and to the outer world have .turned ujion 
force. They have been dominated by an overpowering 
passion for wealth and power and in their mad 
pursuit of it have trampled upon the rights and 
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liberties af weaker states and peoples. Spain, Austria 
and France, each sought the mastery of Europe in the 
past. Germany attempted It now* England has not 
since the fifteenth century attacked the independence 
of any European state but has befriended them. 
Hence they have been threatened by their more power¬ 
ful neighbours. Hut she too has followed a different 
policy in Asia and Africa. During the last half century 
only she has waged wars to annex Egypt, the Soudan, 
the South African Republics and Burma, besides 
several other minor wars. There have been great 
quarrels among the nations of Europe about markets 
and colonial possessions. There have been contentions 
between France and Germany for the control of 
Morocco, between Russia and Austria for the control 
of the Balkans, between Germany and the other 
powers for the conrol of Turkey. These great 
rivalries among them have led them to live in cons¬ 
tant fear of war and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the burden 
of big battalions and armaments. There have been 
treaties and alliances but they were entered into to 
keep up the balance of power among them. The 
determining factor in international relations has been 
force. Any nation which wished to attack another 
could do so with impunity if it made itself superior 
to that other in brute force. 

Coming to the consideration of the 
recent war he said : 

Many of the Allies also had too often in the past 
acted on the evil principle that might is right and 
not all of them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with all nations and peoples on the 
principle that right is might. At the special service 
of penitence and humble prayer held on the third 
anniversary of the war the high-souled Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta dwelt upon the fact that time and again 
the Allies had been held back from victory by circum¬ 
stances which were not or could not be expected. 
And His Lordship said what was God saying all 
this while to our nation and Empire : “You must 
change, you must change before I can give you 
victory.” “You must change” is addressed to the 
nation as a whole and to all the individuals of it. 
The United States of America joined with us and their 
adhesion makes the continuation of the war certain. 
Thus our nation is granted another chance to change 
itself. The same living demand is reiterated : “You 
must change before I can give you victory.'’ It was 
the evident purpose of Providence that the power¬ 
ful nations 6 f the world should undergo a 
new birth and not ouly that this war should 
re-establish the principle that right is might but 
international anarchy should be ended and the war¬ 
ring nations of the world should agree to establish 
a moral order and a permanent arrangement among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one 
another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the accomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
America joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which were to be the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled America to come 
in at the critical moment to help the Allies and to 
turn the scale against Germany. This is not a matter 
of mere inference and argument. President Wilson 
had distinctly said that America did not come into 
the war merely to win it. As he put it, she came in 
to be instrumental in establishing peace secure 
against the violence of irresponsible monarebs and 


the ambitions of military coteries and make ready 
for a new order for new foundations of justice and 
fair dealing. .“We are about to give order and or¬ 
ganisation,said the great American who has evi¬ 
dently been appointed by God to be the master 
mason in building His new temple of international 
justice ; “we are about to give order and organisa¬ 
tion to the peace not only for ourselves but for other 
people of the world as well, as far as they will suffer 
us to serve them. It is international justice. We 
seek not domestic safety.” He had outlined the 
basi 9 of peace. The Allied Governments had accepted 
his proposals at once. The central Powers accepted 
it when they could not help doing it. And he is now 
at the conference at Paris to help in the settlement of 
peace. As he recently said : “Peace settlements which 
are now to be agreed upon are of transcendant 
importance to us and to the rest of the world. The 
gallant men of our forces on land and sea have 
cousciousiy fought for the ideals of their country. 

I have sought to express these ideals and they have 
been accepted by statesmen as substance of their own 
thought and purposes. As the associated Govern¬ 
ments have accepted them I owe it to them to see 
to it so far as in me lies that no false or mistaken 
interpretation is put upon them and no possible 
efforts omitted to realise them. It is now my duty 
to play ray full part in making good what they 
offered their Jives and blood to obtain. 

America’s ideals were then described, 
and President Wilson’s fourteen points 
summarised. The Pandit then dealt with 
India’s position with reference to the 
Peace Conference. 

Unfortunately the Government of India are 
not responsible to the Indian public and, as matters 
stand, there often is a great divergence of views 
between them and the public of India. This being 
so one may be allowed to say without reflection 
against my friend Sir S. P. Sinha that it would have 
been more in consonance and also in keeping with 
the proposals of the constitutional reform which 
contemplate the appointment of ministers from 
among the elected members of the Councils, if the 
Government had seen their way to ask the Congress 
and the Muslim League which they knew were going 
to meet here this week or the elected members of the 
Imperial and the Provincial Legislative Council to 
recommend an Indian or Indians tor appointment by 
the Government as India’s representative at the Con¬ 
ference. In view of the fact that Canada 19 going 
to have as many as six representatives it need not 
have been apprehended that a request that India 
should be allowed to have more than one represen¬ 
tative would be regarded as unreasonable. There is 
a widespread opinion in the country that something 
like this should have been done. This view is not 
urged because of any delusion that the proposals for 
constitutional reform relating to India will be dis¬ 
cussed at the Peace Conference. I suppose every one 
understands that they will be discussed in the British 
Parliament. 

The history of the hope of and struggle 
for obtaining self-government during the 
British period of Indian history is to be 
found in the lines quoted below 

In the early days of British Rule an English 
statesman regarded as of a temporary character. 
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They clearly said that it was their duty to so admi¬ 
nister India as to help her to take up her own govern¬ 
ment and to administer it in her own fashion. But 
as time rolled on and vested interests grew up and 
became strong a contrary spirit came to dominate 
the British policy in India. The administration came 
to be conducted less and less in a manner conductive 
to the development of the people as a nation and 
more and more so as to perpetuate their subjection. 
Indians noted it and protested against it. Many 
large-hearted Englishmen deplored it. Foreign 
critics also noted the fact. An eminent Frenchman, 
M. Challey, wrote in his book published a few years 
ago: “Mad England taken as a motto ‘India for 
the Indians’, had she continued following the idea of 
Elphinstone and Malcolm to consider her rule as 
temporary, she might without inconsistency grant to 
the national party gradual and increasing concessions 
which in time would give an entire autonomy to the 
Indians”. But that is not now her aim. For half a 
century and more the Indians and liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been urging England to adopt the 
policy of India for the Indians, to indianise the ad¬ 
ministration and to give power and opportunity to 
the Indians to administer their own affairs. Thirty 
years before the war the Indian National Congress 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth urged 
that a fair measure of self-government should be 
given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1886 was calculated to 
secure them such power but they have not got it till 
now. Since 1908 we have specially stated that self- 
government on colonial lines was our goal. I draw 
attention to these facts so that it may be remembered 
that we had been pressing for a recognition of our 
right to self-government long before the war. It is 
not the war, its events and its result that have led us 
to ask for self-government for the first time. Even if 
the war did not come, our claim to it should have been 
granted long ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
justice. 

It is only right and proper that it has 
been asserted that self-government ought 
to be ours as a mere matter of right and 
simple justice. This fact Vs so often for¬ 
gotten or wilfully ignored fe by both British 
. officials and non-officials, and even by many 
of our own countrymen, that we think 
the Pandit would have been justified in 
devoting to it a very prominent section of 
his address. As it lurks in two or three 
out of several hundred lines, the casual or 
hasty reader may miss it altogether. The 
very first paragraph of the pronounce¬ 
ment proper could very well have been 
devoted to the enunciation of the doctrine 
of the inalienable right of nations to self- 
government, in disregard and scorn of any 
possible fling at doctrinaire politics. 

The announcement of August 20,1917, 
is characterised as “a momentous utter¬ 
ance” “but it was unnecessarily cautious 


and cold.” On|the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform scheme, the Pandit observes 

The official scheme proposed a limited measure of 
control in the provincial governments and abso¬ 
lutely none over the Imperial Government. The official 
proposals thus fell very short of the Congress League 
scheme. They were, therefore, generally regarded as 
inadequate. It was clear that while acknowledging 
that the proposals constitute aoLadvauce on existing 
conditions in certain directions the bulk of public 
opinion in India was not satisfied with the scheme as 
it stood. Almost everybody who was anybody 
wanted more or less important modifications and 
improvements in the scheme. ^ 

The speaker then enumerated many 
modifications of the scheme which all 
parties have agreed in suggesting. He 
hoped that “the principles for which Great 
Britain and the allies have fought” would 
be acted upon in the case of India. 

The principles for which Great Britain and the 
allies fought have now been embodied in the peace 
proposals of President Wilson to which I have referred 
before. These principles have been adopted with the 
hearty concurrence and support of Great Britain. 
Indeed the credit for adopting them is in one sense 
greater iu fhe case of Britain and Prance than in the 
case of America. For Britain and Prance had borne 
the brunt of the war for four years and by their 
unconquerable courage and heroic sacrifices made it 
possible for themselves and the Allies to achieve the 
final victory. Besides their sufferings and sacrifices 
had also been incomparably greater than those of the 
Americans and their feelings far inoredeeply.’injured. It 
was the more praiseworthy of them, therefore, that 
they readily agreed to the peace proposals, which ran 
counter in some instances to the decisions which they 
had themselves previously arrived at. Now the 
principle that runs through the peace proposals is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another is clearly embodied in them. 
Each nation is to be given the freedom to determine its 
own affairs and to mould its own destinies. Russia is 
to have an unhampered and unembarrassed opportun¬ 
ity for independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy. Austria-Hungary is 
to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous deve¬ 
lopment. International guarantees of political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity are 
to be secured to the Balkan States and to the indepen¬ 
dent Polish States which are to be created. Na¬ 
tionalities other than Turkish now under the Turkish 
rule are to be assured se:nrity of life and autonomous 
development in the adjustment of colonial claims. 
The principle to be followed is that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests of the 
population concerned are to have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose title is 
to be determined How far these principles of 
autonomy and self-determination are to be applied 
to India, that i9 the question for consideration. We 
are happy to find that the Government of Britain and 
Prance have already decided to give effect to these 
proposals in the case of Syria and Mesopotamia. This 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended 
to India also. 

The President’s exposition of “self-de- 
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termination” was very lucid and illumi¬ 
nating and “practical” withal. We will 
quote the greater portion. 

There are two aspects of self-determination as it 
has been spoken of in connection with the peace 
proposals. One is that the people of Britain, colo¬ 
nies and other places should have the right to say 
whether they will live under the suzerainty of one 
power or of another. So far as we Indians are con¬ 
cerned we have no need to say so and do not desire 
to exercise that election. There is however the 
ipcond and no less important aspect of self-deter¬ 
mination, namely that being under the British 
Crown we should be allowed a complete responsible 
government on the lines of the dominions in the 
administration of all our domestic affairs. We are 
not yet asking for this either. We are asking for a 
measure of self-government which we have indicated 
by our Congress-League scheme of 1915. We ask 
lhat the measure of self government or responsible 
government which you please to give to 11s should 
be judged and determined in the light of the 
principle of self-determination which has emerged 
triumphant out of this devastating war. I11 order 
that this should be done it is not necessary that 
the proposals of reform which have been elaborated 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should be laid 
aside and a brand new scheme prepared. Th^ special 
congress and the Moslem League have expressed 
their willingness to accept those proposals with the 
modifications and improvements which they have 
advocated. Thi$ great Congress, representing the 
people of all classes, creeds, Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Parsis and Christians, representating all interests, 
landholders and tenants, merchants and businessmen, 
educationists, publicists and representatives of other 
sections of the people, is assembled here to day to 
express the mind of the people on this question. 
One special and particularly happy feature of this 
Congress is the presence at it of hundreds of delegates 
of the tenant class who have come at great sacrifice 
from far and near to join their voice with the rest of 
their countrymen in asking for a substantial measure 
of self-government. This icpresentative congress of 
ths people of India will determine and declare what 
in its opinion should be the measure of reform which 
should be introduced into the country. Let the 
British Government give effect to the principle of 
self-determination in India by accepting the proposals 
so put forward by the representatives of the people 
of India, let the preamble to the statute which is 
under preparation incorporate the principle of self- 
determination and provide that the representatives 
of the people of India have an effective voice in deter¬ 
mining the futuie steps of progress towards complete 
responsible government. This will produce deep 
contentment and gratitude among the people of India 
and strengthen their attachment to the British empire. 


FOR JANUARY, 1919 

Our Frontispiece. 

The name of this picture does not bring 
out the ideas which the artist wishes to 
express pictorially. The artist would pre¬ 
fer to call it “Life Eternal,”—sacrifice and 
the passing on of light and warmth being 
the essence of that life. Mr. Chughtai tries 
to bring out his meaning by means of the 
following imaginary' conversation between 
the Lamp and the Moon :— 

“T/?e M 0011 .—You are a very tiny thing 
compared with me. Your light is limited 
to small cottages, mosques, ruins, &c., and 
% the duration of your life is not longer than 
anight; and yet so many moths gather 
round you iu a single night and sacrifice 
their lives for you ! But no one comes near 
me to make such a sacrifice, although I 
have been shining in the vast blue expanse 
of the sky for thousands of years amidst 
the gliterring stars and illumining the 
whole world. 

“The Lamp .—Your light is external 
and borrowed, for you reflect only the 
light of the sun ; whereas my light is 
mine own and proceeds from the core of 
my being. It is the result of sacrifice,— 
the burning of the heart (the oil). That is 
why the moths gather round me and 
sacrifice their lives. This ever-recurring 
and never-ending tale of sacrifice typifies 
the life eternal. You have produced no 
other moon since you were born. But the 
light that is in me has lighted up many 
other lamps, which are the life of the 
mosque, the ornament of the temple, the 
joy of the huts of poor men, where the 
nation dwells .”—Chatterjetfs Picture AU 
bumsy No. 3. 

Journalistic Unfairness. 

When there are meetings held for and 
against a measure, newspapers should 
in all fairness report the fact of both 
kinds of meetings being held. It is, there¬ 
fore, very unfair that the two English 
daily organs of Indian opinion in Cal¬ 
cutta have not been reporting any meet¬ 
ings held in favour of Mr. Patel’s bill, 
fewer though they be in number than 
those held against it. 
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THE ART AND ARCH/EULOGY OF CAMBODGE 

By 1IK\RI M AUCIIAL 

(Tut (hi m i'i't('(‘ urclurolofjhj uc dr l'h\dochuu 


1 '<11 Kingdom ol Khmer, known In the world 
under the name of Cambodge, i< situated 
lo i 1 m* -outli-wesl ol French Indo-( liina. Chinese 
umiaK and inscriptions on stones give ii< a vary 
pieci-c account ol an extremely hrillimit civiliza- 
I ion dial existed hero during the peiiod covered 
bv lln* iimlli to ihi' fourteenth centuries of till' 
< Miri^t ian era. The bas-reliefs on die* walls of 
dii' temples of Angkor confirm these records 
and furl her go (o show u< the splendour of tlu* 
lime- o| the ancient Khmer km^. Tlii'si' pious 
kings constructed numerous temph'S that, arc 
spread out over a vast extent of territory com 
prising Siam, the Cambodge ol today, Cochin- 
China and the southern part of Laos. 

An inventory of Khmer monuments would 
include nearly a thousand edifices of which a 
good many could claim to rank with the creat¬ 
ed monuments know’ll to the art of the ancient 
and mediawal times, by virtue of their dimen¬ 
sions, thi' beauty of their decorations and their 
architecture. 

All these edifice's are of a. distinctive style 1 
oi architecture, and it is evident that though 
India might have influence'd the beginnings of 
Khmer art and given it certain forms, those 
Hindu elements we’re soon modified to evolve 
an entirely new form of architecture. The 
decorations that ornament the wall-surfaces 
of thi' temples are of a richness and 
variety seldom met with anywhere else, 
ft seems as if the* Khmer sculptors were 
gifted w’ith the imagination and supple imagery 
of the artists of mediawal Europe while possess¬ 


ing at the same tune the sense of harmony of 
line reminiscent of the ancient Greeks, coupled 
with the exuberance of the Hast. 

So unique has been the product of this 
mixture that the visitor to Angkor usually 
expresses his impi'es.-mus by exclaiming, “ This 
does not resemble in anyway anything that. I 
have seen before.” 

The history of Cambodge does not com¬ 
mence before the sixth century of the Christian 
era, hut during the previous centuries there was 
a stream ol immigration from India, consisting 
of monks, travelleis and merchant, that result¬ 
ed in the permeation of this region by a cur¬ 
rent of religious civilization canving Buddhism 
and Brahminism in its train. Thi 1 cult of these 
two religions involved the construction of that 
multitude of temples which is now found scat¬ 
tered over thi' whole of the territory of Gam- 
bodge. The best known of these temples an* 
situated in the territory to the north of the 
Great Lake at Angkor, which was one of the 
principal capitals of the Royal House of Kluner. 

The older inhabitants of Indo-China be¬ 
longed to a race, Malayo-Polynesian in origin, 
that had inherited traditions, faiths, and per¬ 
haps an art,— from an ancient civilization as yet 
poorly known. This civilization, usually termed 
as 1 Oceanic ’ because it is supposed to have 
originated in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
made its influences felt in Central America 
as well as in south and east Asia so that 
we find certain themes common to flu* arts of 
these different countries. It is this mixture of 
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Bayon. Panoramic view taken from the Eastern terrace 

[Courtesy : Ecole Francaise d*Extreme-Orient 


influences, to which one could add those derived 
from Egypt, Assyria and Persia through the 
medium of India, that gave Khmer art those 
characteristics which have won for it a special 
place amongst the arts of other origins. 

In the seventh century A. D. Cambodge 
was being covered with towers, isolated or 
in groups, that were nearly always built of 
bricks. Their architecture is reminiscent of 
certain forms found in south India. But the 
ninth century saw the appearance of a new form 
in art coincident with the Khmer kings estab¬ 
lishing themselves in the Angkor region. 

That new form in art, generally known as 
the ‘ Classic art/ as opposed to the ‘ Primitive 
Khmer art 7 of the earlier types, presents the 
following characteristics: enlargement of the 
surface built upon, replacement of brick by 
sand-stone, introduction of numerous edifices 
annexed to the principal sanctuary and the 
creation of galleries to chain together the towers 
which were previously isolated. The Art of the 
Khmers reached its full development and the 
zenith of its brilliance at the epoch of Angkor 
Vat (XH-th. century). 

As a result of the very numerous wars 


which the Khmers were obliged to fight, whether 
against their neighbours the Chains of Annam 
or against the invaders from the north, the 
Siamese, the Khmers were vanquished, forced to 
abandon the city of Angkor, and to retreat to 
the east in the XIV-th. century. This was the 
end. Thus faded away the splendour of the 
Khmers, and their temples lay abandoned after 
their shrines had been pillaged and de¬ 
vastated. 

Trees and creepers grew up and the deserted 
temples were almost completely covered by 
vegetation and it was in that state that the 
French explorer Henri Mouhot found them in 
I860. It was he who revealed for the first time 
the existence of these monuments to a public 
that was in complete ignorance about it. 

At that period the region of the monu¬ 
ments of Angkor belonged to Siam and it was not 
till 1907 that it was ceded to France, thereby 
enabling her to bring together the ancient king¬ 
dom of Khmer. 

By the end of 1908 the important work of 
conservation of the monuments of Angkor had 
already started through the solicitude of l’Ecole 
Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, and thus the 
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Terrace of Srah Srang 

[Courtesy : Ecole Francois^ d* Extreme-Orient 


temples in ruins that threatened to collapse were 
saved. 

It is very difficult to picture today the 
aspect presented by these monuments when they 
were overspread with vegetation. If the creepers 
and the verdure gave an extremely picturesque 
appearance to the towers and galleries, the roots 
and the consequent humidity disintegrated the 
masonry and accelerated the ruination. 

During the course of the work of deforest¬ 
ing and clearing, many bas-reliefs, statues, in¬ 
scriptions and some decorative pieces in bronze 
were revealed. The reading of the inscriptions, 
mostly in Sanskrit, gave the experts the exact 
date of the monuments. For a considerable 
time previously a very high degree of antiquity 
was attributed to these monuments on the basis 
of chronicles which were more legendary than 
historical. The exact dates as obtained by the 
deciphering of the inscriptions brings the epoch 
of the splendour of Khmer civilization to that 
between the IX-th. and the XIH-th. centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Inside and all over the precincts of the city 
of Angkor and collected over a relatively 
restricted area, one may see the most beautiful 


structures of the Art of the Khmers. I shall 
mention here only the principal edifices. 

The foremost edifice that appears before the 
sight of the visitor to the city of Siemreap is 
Angkor Vat. The temple panorama with its 
wide moats filled with water, reflecting the 
galleries of the gate-ways and the central towers, 
and with its terraces and paved causeways, is 
imposing in the extreme . The fosse that sur¬ 
rounds the walls of the outer enclosure measures 
in length nearly one kilometre along each of 
its faces and is 200 metres in breadth. In front 
of the principal entrance it is traversed by a 
massive stone causeway, formerly bordered with 
balustrades formed by seven-headed nagas. A 
pavilion with lateral galleries and with three 
entrances in centre, gives access to the interior 
through the enclosure walls. . . 

One may compare Angkor Vat, with its 
avenues, its water basins and with its shady 
lawns, with Versailles. The view of the central 
monument, with its towers that can be seen 
dominating the three-storeyed galleries from far 
off, becomes more and more imposing as one 
approaches the temple. , 

There is a gradation in visual effect, 
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calculated for and arranged by the architects, 
which displays a great mastery of the science of 
composition and mass effect and, at the same 
time, a minute eye for the harmony of line and 
decoration. On passing into the interior of the 
galleries and cloisters one is struck by a 
spectacle that is at once novel and impressive. 
The bas-reliefs that cover the walls of the first 
gallery over a length of 500 metres, depict the 
life-stories of the gods, of legendary heroes and of 
the king who built the temple. One sees them 
in palace scenes, in the midst of court festivals 
or in the battle-field accomplishing the various 
exploits related in the poems of the Hindus. In 
the southern gallery, after the marching scene 
of the army of the king who built Angkor Vat, 
arc shown various scenes of punishment in hcil 
and still more varied scenes of the delights of 
paradise as enjoyed by the blessed. 


blue of the sky with a strength of line that is 
truly majestic. 

It may be said that Angkor Vat realises an 
architectural conception, classic in its purity, 
and of such a degree of nobility as has perhaps 
never been attained anywhere else. 

Quite different is the Bayon, a temple built 
towards the end of the Xll-th. century, or at 
the beginning of the XIII-th., which occupies the 
centre of the last royal capital of Angkor. At 
first sight the temple seems to be a piece of rock 
carved by nature but on a nearer view it becomes 
apparent that the central mass is formed of 
towers of different heights and decorated by 
human faces. The gateways of the city wall 
of Angkor Thom, which arc of the same period, 
are also decorated with human visages in 
sculpture. 

Entering the temple of Bayon one is lost in 



Angkor Thom. Terrace of Elephants 


The last storey, containing the holy of holies 
in the central tower, is reached after climbing 
the stairs, the elevation from the ground-level 
being 65 metres. The walls are decorated with 
sculptures and ornaments, amongst them being 
feminine divinities with smiling and gracious 
faces, seemingly offering flowers to the visitor, 
their busts nude but covered with ornaments. 

The towers, with their serried turrets and 
stages and decorated pediments, soar into the 
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a maze of labyrinthian galleries that intercross 
each other in multiple vaults, the whole 
decorated with bas-reliefs of ornamental designs, 
of figurines, of divine flower-maidens, or of 
nymphs poised in dance on lotus flowers. 
But as soon as one reaches the upper platform, 
at the base of the enormous central towers that 
rise 45 metres above the ground-level, one is in 
the presence of a spectacle that seems absolutely 
like a hallucination. One is dominated on all 
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Angkor Vat. Decorative detail of the Eastern entrance 
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Pra Khan. Eastern avenue 

[Courtesy : EtoLe Francaise d\Extreme-Orient 


sides by the strangest of towers of which the 
human faces, placed at different heights, regard 
you with the most gentle and benevolent of 
smiles. It is no longer architecture that one sees 
but rather a dream-fantasy of decoration 
materialised in stone. 

No other monument in the world bears 
comparison with this. On the walls of the 
ancient exterior galleries, whose vaults have 
collapsed and gone, one may yet trace the long 
lines of bas-reliefs that related the thousand and 
one life episodes of the Khmcrs of that period, 
ranging from market scenes by the side of the 
river on which the fishing junks are plying, to 
the plays and diversions provided in the palace 
for the king and his court. A large portion of 
the bas-relief is devoted to a scene of soldiers 
marching past, same as already shown in 
Angkor Vat, and to battle scenes that visualise 
before our eyes the warlike episodes mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 

At the time of its building the Bayon Temple 
was dedicated to Buddha. But a little while after 
the faith and cult was changed and Saivaite 
priests took possession of it. The heads that 
crown the towers are therefore not those of 
Brahma or Siva, as has been believed so far, but 
are probably those of Buddhist divinities. Most 
likely they arc of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
who was the protector-god of the city. As 
soon as the Saiva cult replaced that of Buddhism 
in this temple, all the figures relating to the 
latter were erased from the pilasters and the 
pediment. 

Very near the Bayon, and beside the great 


square of the city, is found the royal palace, or, 
to be more exact, the walls that encircled the 
residence of the kings of those days. Truly, 
amongst the Khmers of those days, the gods 
alone had the right to reside in stone edifices, 
the king himself living in structures made of 
lighter materials such as brick or wood, which 
have not survived the onslaught of time through 
the centuries that have elapsed. Of the Royal 
Palace, nothing survives excepting a terrace of 
honour, of about 300 metres in length, decorated 
by a superb frieze in bas-relief representing a 
scene of hunting with elephants in the forest. 
Inside the enclosure-wall there is a little chapel, 
placed on the top of a pyramid built of red 
latcrite stone, called the Phimeanakas. Legend 
has it that there was a tower of gold here, 
within which the king had audience every night 
with the guardian spirit of the kingdom, who 
appeared before the king in the form of a female 
nagini. The royal line of Cambodge claimed 
descent from a naga. 

After the terrace of honour, more often 
called the Terrace of Elephants, comes the 
Terrace of King Lepreux inside which, about 15 
years ago, a wall was discovered to be lying 
enclosed in masonry. On freeing it from its 
covering, a magnificent series of bas-reliefs 
was found, representing princesses and naginis 
alternating with nagas and rakshasas. 

It was on this terrace that the statue was 
found that has lent its name to the entire 
terrace, namely that of King Lepreux. This 
designation does not have any historical founda¬ 
tion and is merely the result of an indigenous 
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belief of the kind that frequently gives 
random nomenclature to monuments. 

The city-walls of Angkor Thom enclose a 
number of other structures also, such as small 
monuments, chapels, tanks and terraces etc., of 
minor importance. All the same it is not 
possible to pass over in silence the Baphuon 
which is a temple situated between the Bayon 
and the Phimeanakas and built on the top of 
a pyramid, of which the walls of the second 
stage are decorated with small but interesting 
bas-reliefs. 

Away from the city and to the east, lies 
the temple of Takeo. In the Hindu religion the 
gods have their abode on the summit of a 
mountain, and therefore the Khmer frequently 
constructed their sanctuaries, representing the 
dwellings of gods on earth, on the top of 
natural hillocks or on the elevation at the top 
of a pyramid. It is thus that the five towers 
of Takeo rise from an elevated platform built 
in graded stages, lifitng the silhouette profile of 
its architecture in the blue sky over the crown 
of the surrounding forest. In contrast to most 
other Khmer temples, the decorations here aro 
rough and the higher parts of the walls arc 
bare of sculptures. 

The monument of Ta Prohm, very much in 
ruins and enveloped by the forest, is a monastery 
which extends over a very vast area, the sacred 
pile occupying the centre of a park of which the 
enclosures measures about one kilometre on each 
side. 

The verdure and the trees, that have invaded 
the interior courts and chapels, combining with 
the sculptural decorations on the wall interiors, 
present a composition that is very picturesque 
and full of seductive charm for the visitor. 

It can be comprehended by a visit to the 
neighbouring temple of Banteay Kdei built in 
the same style and at the same period, what this 
temple would look like when it is conserved. 
This latter temple has in fact been completely 
cleaned and freed from its covering of verdure, 
and its architecture, which is now clearly visible 
allows us to grasp the complete plan. 

Of the same epoch is the great temple of 
Prah Khan where the Khmers created the 
following wonderful architectural composition, 
unique in the world of art, in front of the gates 
of entry in the outer enclosure. Flanking the 
high way, that crosses the moat surrounding the 
enclosing wall in the form of a large paved 
avenue, there is a balustrade on either side 
representing giants carrying the serpent naga, 
whose seven heads rear up at the extremity, 
seemingly menancing intruders. 

Other peoples have had the idea, before now, 


of marking out a highway by an alignment of 
statues, but none have succeeded in attaining 
such an unity of composition or in realising in 
effect such a decorative conception of a form 
that is imposing and mythological at one and 
the same time. 

This balustrade represents the rivalry of the 
gods (Suras) and the demons {Asuras). This 
is the famous episode in Hindu mythology where 
the gods and the demons used the serpent 
Vasuki as a rope in their operation of churning 
the sea of milk for extracting amrita, the nectar 
of immortality. 

The same motif was in existence in former 
times before the five gates of the city of Angkor 
Thom. A reconstruction can be conceived piece 
by piece in front of the Gate of Victory. 

There is a little temple called Neak Pean 
which has a character quite different. There is 
a group of tanks arranged round a big one, in 
the centre of which there is a little sanctuary 
placed on a round platform built in tiers in the 
shape and form of a lotus flower. In former 
times perhaps the water of these tanks was 
supposed to have the power to heal; unfortu¬ 
nately it is now dry for the greater part of the 
year and the beautiful tree whose branches 
shaded the central sanctuary has been split apart 
by a thunderstorm. 

Another monument, the Pre Rup, dating 
from the Xl-th. century which has been con¬ 
served recently, is entirely built of bricks. It 
displays the composition of five towers placed 
on an elevated platform built in graded tiers. 
The red tint of the bricks lends a particular 
character to the group. 

In the region of Angkor, amongst other 
important temples that of Phnom Bakheng 
should receive mention. It is a little hillock 
crowned with a sanctuary centrally placed on 
a raised pyramid base, and it is situated between 
Angkor Vat and Angkor Thom. This was the 
centre of the first city of Angkor when king 
Yasovarman installed his capital in this region 
in the IX-th. century. 

A few half-scores of kilometres away from 
the Angkor group there are other monuments; 
the temple of Banteay Samre, on which the 
work of conservation has been started, has 
already revealed a beautifully sculptured plat¬ 
form around a terrace which leads to the 
principal entrance of the temple. 

Prah Ko of the Roluos group, not far along 
the road to Angkor, is a collection of brick-built 
towers of which a portion of decorative work 
in stucco has been conserved. This monument 
dates back to the IX-th. century. 

Finally we come to a group of sanctuaries 
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situated at a distance of 35 kilometres from 
Angkor. This is Banteay Srei, the most beauti¬ 
ful temple from the point of view of sculpture. 

A particular point of interest of this little 
temple lies in the smallness of its dimensions. 
The tallest tower is not more than 10 metres 
in height and the platform is but 125 centi¬ 
metres high. 

An avenue of stone-posts by which one 
reaches an entrance pavilion, of which a very 
beautiful pediment has been restored, precedes 
the temple. A tank, unfortunately dry, 
surrounds the central sanctuaries which raise 
erect their carved mass of decoration, of a rich 
and well-preserved measure of beauty, in the 
interior of a double enclosure. 

On certain pediments some scenes in bas- 
relief can be observed with regard to which the 
Art of the Khmers has been most successful 
both as regards execution as well as composition. 

By the process newly instituted in the con¬ 
servation department workshops of Angkor, the 
principal edifices of that temple have been 
reconstructed entirely by the utilisation of the 
stones that have fallen out. These stones are 
set firmly together again, after cleaning, thus 
solidly resetting the area dislocated by vegeta¬ 
tion. This group with its central towers and 
other edifices, completely reconstructed as of 
old, presents a picture, very rare in the Khmei 
ruins, of a temple in the state it used to be 
during the times of splendour of the kings of 
Cambodgc, when pilgrims thronged in crowds 
to worship the divinities housed therein. 

The foundation stele found in the ruins gives 
us the exact date of building of this temple. 
967 A. D. 

To sum up, the period over which the 
development of Khmer Art took place is not far 
removed in point of time from that movement 
of art, analogous in more than one sense, what 
took place in France of the Middle Ages. 
But contrary to what took place in Europe, 
where the connections between Romantic, 
Byzantine and Roman Art stand out clearly and 
continue right up to the Renaissance, the Art 
of the Khmers appears in a very brusque fashion 
and is terminated in no less an abrupt manner. 
Certainly, as I have mentioned in the beginning, 
it was due to Hindu influence in the inception, 
and the very religions, myth and literature were 
inspired by India. But by the side of these 
foreign materials there are a number of elements 
which appear to have belonged to Khmers 
themselves. I mention the principal: the quality 
of weight, measure and equilibrium of line that 
is reminiscent of the classic conception in the 
Arts of the Mediterranean. 


With regard to the sudden decline that 
Khmer art experienced, and which is explained 
as being the consequence of invasions and wars, 
it was not quite so complete as certain 
authors have declared it to be. The 
present day Cambodgian, though he be 
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disinclined for work, has the inclination 
and a very marked taste for all that 
is connected with art. The College of Indigenous 
Arts (L’Ecole des Arts Indigenes) founded in 
Phnom Penh about twenty years ago has 
successfully promoted the revival of the art of 
the former days. This suffices to prove that the 
Cambodgian is truly the descendant of those 
brilliant artists who, a thousand years ago, had 
constructed and sculptured those marvellous 
temples that we admire today. But photographs 
or descriptions lack the power to render in 
full, their splendour and charm. To appreciate 
the Art of the Khmers in full measure one has 
to see its masterpieces in the setting provided 
by nature, in the frame of forests that add their 
poetic charm to the architectural beauty of the 
monuments. 



JAPAN'S ROLE IN THE FAR EAST 

By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Every now and then we open our daily papers 
to read about some clash between China and 
Japan. Many pass over the columns as some¬ 
thing happening too far away to interest us in 
India. Others go through the columns as a 
matter of routine. But I wonder how few of 
us understand the significance of the happenings 
reported. 

The islands which form the homeland of 
the Japanese race are overpopulated. They 
have to support a population of about 70 millions 
with the result that there is over-crowding and 
too much pressure on the land. But that is 
not the end of the trouble. The Japanese are 
exceedingly prolific and their population has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. The number 
of people per square mile in China is 100. In 
Japan it is 313. Moreover, Japan’s birth-rate 
is twice that of Great Britain. Hence Japan 
watns more territory for her children to settle 
in—more raw materials for her growing indus¬ 
tries and more markets for her finished goods. 
No one will make her a present of these three 
things—hence the resort to force. The only 
other solution for Japan is to restrict her popu¬ 
lation through birth-control and live within her 
own resources—but that solution does not 
ostensibly appeal to her. This is, in short, the 
raison d'etre of Japanese imperialist expansion. 

Japanese expansion can take place only 
in the face of Chinese, Russian, British or 
American opposition. If she expands on the 
Asiatic mainland, she is bound to incur the wrath 
of China or Russia. If she expands southwards 
—towards the Philippine Islands or Australia 
—she is bound to come into conflict with the 
United States of America or Great Britain. As 
far as one can judge, Japan seems to have 
decided in favour of the first course, notwith¬ 
standing the appeal made by Lt.-Commander 
Ishimaru in his book Japan Must Fight England 
to the effect that she should make up with 
China, Russia and the U.S.A. and concentrate 
on fighting England. On the Asiatic mainland 
the territory on which Japan can cast her eyes 
belongs either to Russia or to China. To attack 
Russia would be folly for Japan, because under 
Soviet rule, Russia is fully re-awakened. She 
has, moreover, a first class military machine, 
both in Europe as well as in the Far East. 
Therefore, the only alternative left to Japan 


for satisfying her imperialist ambitions is to 
expand at the expense of China. But though 
she may expand at the expense of China, that 
expansion can take place only in the teeth of 
Russian opposition, for reasons that will be 
explained below. So far as Britain is concerned, 
however much she may dislike the growth of 
Japanese power on the Asiatic continent, she 
will put up with the nuisance, knowing full well 
that the only alternative to it would be expan¬ 
sion to the south, bringing Japan into direct 
and unavoidable conflict with her, and in her 
present mood, the U. S. A. will certainly not 
go to war with Japan over her “ interests ” in 
the Far East. 

Being an Asiatic country and living in close 
proximity to a huge continent, it is but natural 
that Japan should look primarily to the main¬ 
land of Asia to fulfil her imperialist require¬ 
ments. There she finds a huge state—formerly 
the Celestial Empire and now the Republic of 
China—ill-managed and disunited and with 
more natural resources than she can herself 
develop. The vastness, the potential richness 
and the internal weakness of China constitute 
the greatest temptation for Japan. 

The conflict between the two Asiatic coun¬ 
tries is more than forty years old. It began 
towards the end of the last century. By that 
time, Japan had modernised her state-machinery 
with the help of modern methods and had 
modern weapons of warfare. She found that 
all the big European Powers had begun to 
exploit China and to enrich themselves at her 
expense. Why, then, should not Japan, an 
Asiatic Power living next-door, do the same and 
keep out the Western Powers from draining the 
wealth of the East ? This was the imperialist 
logic which started Japan on her race for 
expansion. 

During the last forty years, Japan has not 
lost a single opportunity for wresting conces¬ 
sions from the Chinese Government and during 
this period she has been undermining the in¬ 
fluence of the Western exploiting powers slowly 
and steadily. Her greatest rivals were Russia, 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Germany. During 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, she was 
able to checkmate the Czarist Empire. During 
the Great War she was able to wipe out Germany 
from the map of China. But she has not been 
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able to tackle Britain and the U. S. A. And 
in the meantime Russia, which was once beaten, 
has come back into the picture as a 
Soviet State, newly armed and considerably 
strengthened. 

The disintegration of China began during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
European powers like Britain, Russia, Germany, 
etc., and the U. S. A. put pressure on China 
and obtained “ treaty-ports ” like Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, etc., which virtually amounted to 
annexation of Chinese territory. Just before 
the end of the last century, Japan appeared on 
the scene and also adopted western tactics in 
her dealings with China. The island of 
Formosa lying to the south-east of China was 
acquired by Japan in the war of 1894-95 with 
China. Port Arthur in Southern Manchuria 
and the southern half of Sakhalin Island, then 
belonging to Russia, passed into Japanese hands 
after the Russo-Japanese War of J904-1905. 
About the same time Japan took over the 
Kwantung Railway and the southern part of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway running through 
Manchuria, thereby making youth Manchuria 
a Japanese sphere of influence. Korea, formerly 
Chinese territory, was annexed by Japan openl> 
in 1910 and it is interesting to note that Japan 
had professed to secure its independence when 
she went to war with China in 1894. During 
the Great War, .Japan declared war on Germany 
and immediately proceeded to seize Tsingtao 
and other German possessions in the Shantung 
peninsula. In 1915, when she found all the 
Western Powers up to their neck in the war. 
Japan presented 21 demands to China and ex¬ 
torted several concessions from her. After the 
war, Japan received as her share of the spoils. 
the mandate for the ex-German Pacific Island 0 , 
the strategic importance of which lies in their 
position athwart the direct sea-route from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands. Then 
there was a lull in Japanese expansion for a 
period, since Japan wanted time to assimilate 
what she had annexed. The next period of 
feverish activity began in 1931 with the con¬ 
quest of Manchukuo (Manchuria), when Man- 
chukuo, formerly a Chinese territory, was set up 
as a nominally independent state, just as Korea 
was in 1895. The present expansionist drive 
which has been continuing since 1931 can be 
traced to the now famous (or rather notorious ) 
Tanaka memorandum of 1928 in which plans 
for Japan’s future expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland were clearly laid down. From this 
brief historical survey it should be clear that 
Japan’s determination to find more elbow-room 
for herself in this planet of ours is unshakable. 


Outward circumstances can hardly thwart this 
imperious drive and can at best determine the 
direction and speed of her expansion. 

A scientific examination of the internal 
economy of Japan will clearly explain Japan’s 
military aggression since 1931. It is easy to 
understand her need for fresh territory when her 
population is growing and her existing territory 
is already too scanty for her present popula¬ 
tion. Looking to her industrial system, one 
finds that Japan has to import all her important 
law materials, viz., cotton, wool, pulp, iron, oil, 
etc., from a great distance. The expansion ot 
her industrial system, like her need for terri¬ 
tory, is necessitated by the growth of popula¬ 
tion. Therefore, to maintain her large popu¬ 
lation, Japan requires a safe and regular supply 
of raw materials. The expansion of industries, 
again, requires new markets. Now, how are all 
these needs to be fulfilled? Will China of her 
own accord give* up territory for colonization 
to Japan ? Will she allow Japan to exploit her 
vast resources in raw materials and her exten¬ 
sive market ? Certainly not. Both national 
honour and self-interest will stand in the way. 
Further, the European powers and the U. S. A. 
will not voluntarily permit Japan to monopolise 
China-—her resources and her market. They 
will insist to the last on the “Open Door” 
policy in China which permits all powers to 
share the Chinese spoils. Hence Japan has to 
seize Chinese territory by force. She has been 
doing this by stages, biting off one slice at a 
time and taking time to digest it. Each attack 
is preceded by certain border-incidents, which 
arc* carefully stage-managed in order to serve 
as a pretext for Japanese aggression. The tac¬ 
tics are the same, whether one observes the 
north-western frontier of India or Walwal in 
Abyssinia or the Manchurian frontier in the 
Far East. 

Japan’s imperialist needs and demands in 
the Far East can be fulfilled only if she can 
establish her political hegemony over China to 
the exclusion of the white races and by virtually 
scrapping the “ Open Door ” policy. Time and 
again, her politicians have said as much in so 
many words. For instance, Japan’s spokesmen 
have often said that she has special interests 
in the Far East wdiich cannot be compared to 
those of any other Western Power—that it is 
Japan’s mission to umpire the Far East and 
maintain peace in that quarter, etc. etc. No 
doubt, besides the purely economic motive, the 
Japanese are inspired by the desire to found 
an Empire and the consciousness of being an 
uneonquered race whets their imperialist 
appetite. Incidentally, the foundation of an 
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Empire abroad enables the fascist elements in 
Japanese society to get the upper hand. 

If China could somehow persuade herself 
to accept the political and economic suzerainty 
or patronage of Japan, the Sino-Japanese con¬ 
flict would end in no time. This is what Hirota, 
.Japan’s foremost diplomat, has been trying to 
achieve for the last three years. His speeches 
have been extremely conciliatory on the sur¬ 
face, with a constant appeal for Sino-Japanese 
co-operation. Now, what is the objective of 
this co-operation ? Obviously, the enrichment 
of Japan and the virtual enslavement of China. 
But this naked truth cannot be blurted out;— 
hence the slogan is “ Co-operation in a joint 
defence against Communism.” This slogan not 
only serves to cloak Japanese motives, but at 
the same time conciliates all anti-socialist 
elements whether in Japan, China or elsewhere. 
Thus, the Indian papers of the 7th August, 1937, 
gave the following account of Hirota’s foreign 
policy :— 

“Declaring that a major point in Japan’s requests 
lo China was co-operation in a joint defence against 
communism, M. Hirota in the House of Representatives 
said he believed that Sino-Japanese co-operation was 
possible il the radical elements in China, particularly the 
Communists, weie effectively controlled. He added, the 
Japanese Government wished to settle the North China 
incident on the spot and at the same time to effect a 
fundamental readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations.” 

And similar statements in similar language 
have been made ever since Hirota first became 
Japan’s Foreign Minister a few years ago. 

Can China submit to this demand even if 
it brings her peace? My own view is that left 
to himself. Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Dictator of the Nanking Central Government, 
would have done so. At heart he is violently 
anti-Communist and since the split in the 
Kuomintang [Chinese National Party) in 1927, 
when he managed to establish his supremacy, 
he has spared no pains to exterminate the 
Chinese Communists and their allies. But 
Marshal Chiang has encountered consist¬ 
ent opposition from two quarters. The Western 
provinces of China, known as the Chinese 
Soviet states, being practically independent 
of Nanking, have kept up the fight against 
Japan and, on this point, have faithfully echoed 
the feelings of the Chinese masses. Secondly, 
the Western powers with their vast interests 
in China, and with their prestige to maintain 
before the Eastern races, cannot easily persuade 
themselves to scuttle. The foreign investments 
of U. S. A. in China are, in point of magnitude 
and importance, second only to its investments 
in Latin America (Central and South America). 
Regarding British investments in China, the 


following extract from the London Times of 
the 19th August, 1937 is illuminating :— 

“ British direct interests in China are worth about 
250 million pounds, made up of 200 million pounds in 
business investments and 50. million pounds in government 
obligations. Of the total sum, about 180 million pounds 
is tied up in Shanghai, and of this 180 million a high 
proportion is in the Settlement district north of the 
Soochow Creek. This is the district now being most 
heavily shelled and bombed. It is where most of the 
Public Utility offices and works, and where most of the 
large mercantile businesses, are established.” 

The Times writer goes on to point out with 
dismay that whilst previously this district has 
been policed under British superintendents, the 
police stations have been evacuated and 
occupied by the Japanese. The White Races 
are consequently alive to the fact that Japanese 
hegemony over China will mean not only the 
subjugation of the latter but their own exclu¬ 
sion from the Far East. 

Since the geography of a country often 
determines military strategy, it is necessary to 
note the salient features in the geography of 
China. 

China’s most important lines of communica¬ 
tion arc her three great rivers : the I Twang-lb' 
(or Yellow River) in the North, the Yang-tsc 
in the Centre and the Si-Kiang in the South. 
The entrance to the Si-Kiang is controlled by 
the British port of Hongkong; to the Yang-tsc 
by Shanghai, which is jointly held by the foreign 
powers with Britain and America predomina¬ 
ting. The entrance to the Hwang-ho is 
dominated by Japan, entrenched first in Korea 
and now in Manchuria (Manclnikuo) as well. 
The one practicable land route into China is 
that from the north. Along this route the 
Mongols and the Manchus entered China 
proper, and in the years preceding the Great. 
War, both Russia and Japan had their eyes on 
it. Since 1931, Japan has been aiming at the 
possession of this route and the country adjoining 
it and since July, 1937, fighting has been going 
on in this area. It should be remembered in 
this connection that high mountains separate 
China proper from the western part of the 
Republic ( viz ., Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan). 
The consequence of this is that the land route 
to China proper is from the north and we find 
that historically the power which has controlled 
Manchuria has always been in a strong position 
to dominate China. (See map I) 

In order to understand in their proper 
perspective the events in the Far East since 1931, 
it is necessary to understand the broad lines 
of Japanese strategy. Since Japanese hegemony 
in China through peaceful penetration was not 
possible, Japan laid down her plans for a military 
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conquest of Chirm, or at least for military 
pressure on her. To achieve this objective, 
Japanese strategy had to work along two lines— 
firstly, to break up Chinese unity and secondly, 
to make it impossible for any other power to 
come to the aid of China. This purpose could 
be served only if Japan could seize the entire 
northern part of the Republic, including 
Manchukuo, Mongolia and northern China 
proper. These territories taken together form a 
compact mass, cutting off Russian Siberia from 
China proper (the valleys of Hwang-ho, Yangtsc 
and Si-Kiang rivers). A reference to the map 
will show that if Japan holds this area, she can, 
in the event of war with Russia,, penetrate 
through Outer Mongolia and cut the trans- 
Siberian railway at Lake Baikal. (See map II) 
And if Russia can be effectively isolated, no 
other country can come to China’s rescue in an 
emergency. We shall see how Japan has 

progressed in the task of absorbing this area 
since 1931. 

It is necessary to note at the outset that 
Japan never lays all her cards on the tabic* and 
die proceeds with her aggression cautiously, 
taking care that she is not attacked by any 

other power when her own hands are full. 
Moreover, she always manages to stage some 
“ incident ” in order to give her a pretext for 
seizing Chinese territory. The first “incident” 
was staged on September 18th, 1931, In 

Lieutenant Kawamoto of the Japanese Imperial 
Army who was reconnoitring along the South 
Manchuria Railway track. This led to the 
seizure of Mukden the next day and of the 
whole of Manchuria within a short period. At 
that time, the whole world was in the grip of 
an acute economic depression and Russia wa> 
f< vorishly pushing on her first Five-Year plan. 
Japan was, therefore, sure that there would be 
no effective challenge to her predatory moves. 
The Lytton Commission sent out by the League 
of Nations reported against Japan and following 
that, the League Assembly condemned the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria. But Japan 
snapped her fingers at the League and walked 
out. This was followed bv the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo 
by the Soviet Union in 1933 and in 1934 the 
Russo-Manehukuo Waterways Agreement was 
adopted. Though Manchukuo was not given 
de jure recognition by the other powers, she 
obtained de facto recognition from most of them. 

Manchukuo is a huge territory with plenty 
of room for colonisation, though the climate is 
severe, and it is rich in several raw materials 
including coal. Moreover, it is exceedingly 
useful as a jumping-off ground for Japan in the 


event of war with Soviet Russia. Many people 
thought that it would take Japan years to 
develop Manchukuo and in the meantime, there 
would be peace in the Far East. But they were 
mistaken. Both on economic and on strategic 
grounds, Manchukuo cannot stand by itself. 
Only a part of the raw materials desired by 
Japan can be found there and the Manchukuan 
market is not big enough for Japan. Moreover, 
strategically Manchukuo is exceedingly weak, 
there being hostile territory on all sides. Conse¬ 
quently, to satisfy her economic needs and to 
ensure the safety of the new state, Japan had 
to continue her aggression further. 

In 1932, another “incident ” was staged in 
Shanghai and the Shanghai War between China 
and Japan started. The upshot of it was that 
China was forced to demilitarise a certain area 
near Shanghai and submit to a few other 
Japanese conditions. The strategic importance 
of Shanghai was not so clear in 1932, but the 
present war (1937) has brought it to light. 

By 1933, the consolidation of Manchukuo 
under the puppet Emperor, Pu Yi, was complete 
and Japan was ready for a further extension of 
her frontiers. Fighting took place in North 
China outside the frontiers of Manchukuo. The 
Japanese troops seized Jchol and a slice oi 
Chalmr and marched up to the gates of Peking 
(now called Peiping). Vanquished in battle, 
the Chinese had to bow to the inevitable and 
see another slice* of their territory annexed by 
Japan. The war ended with the Tangku true 1 
in 1933. 

The ye ar 1934 was comparatively uneventful 
but hostilities broke out again in 1935. 
always happens with Japan, a fresh act of 
aggression was preceded by conciliatory speeches 
and a show of moderation in foreign policy. 
On January 23rd, 1935, liirotn delivered an 
address, advocating a policy of non-aggression 
and the adoption of a “ good neighbour ” policy 
with a view to effecting a rapprochement with 
China. This time, the slogan adopted by the 
Japanese was an autonomous North China (like 
an autonomous Manchukuo) and the Central 
Government of Nanking (new capital of China) 
was (old not to interfere with Japanese active* 
lies and negotiations in North China. But 
Nanking could not' wholly oblige Japan and the 
people of North China did not want to walk 
into the Japanese trap as . blindly as the 
Manchurians had done in 1931. The result was 
that the Japanese plans did not succeed. 
Nevertheless, when the conflict was finally 
liquidated, it was found that China had virtually 
lost another portion of her territory. In 1933, 
Jchol and a part of Chalmr had been absorbed 
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by Manchukuo. Now, a demilitarised zone 
was created in Ilopei province with its capital 
at Tungchow, 12 miles east of Peiping, called 
the East Hopei autonomous area. In charge of 
this area was a Chinese renegade, Yin Ju-Kcng, 
and the territory was under Japanese domination. 
(Later on, large-scale smuggling went on within 
this area, presumably with Japanese connivance, 
with a view to evading the Chinese Customs.) 
Further, the remaining part of Hopei (which 
contains Peiping and Tientsin) and a portion 
of Chahar were combined into a separate 
administrative unit under the Hopci-Chalmr 
Political Council, headed by (General Sung Chcli 
Yuan, the strongest leader outside Nanking. 
This Council, while afraid to oppose Japan 
openly, did not sever its connections with 
Nanking. 

In February, 1936, there was a military 
levolt in Tokyo and, for a time, the Japauese 
Government had its hands full at home. 
Nevertheless, it was not altogether inactive. 
With a view to strengthening her position inter¬ 
nationally, Japan entered into a Pact with 
Germany—the German-Japanese-Anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact. Towards the end of the year, in 
November, 1936, an attempt was made to pu<h 
into Inner Mongolia down the Peiping-Paotow 
Railway, but the Mongol-Manchukuo merce¬ 
naries of Japan were held at bay in the province 
of Suiyan by General Fu Tso I, with the aid 
of Nanking’s troops. 

It should be clear to any student of history 
that since 1931, Japan has been growing 
increasingly assertive not only in the Far East, 
but in world affairs in general. If she had not 
felt strong in (he international sphere, she would 
never have ventured an aggression against China. 
We have already referred to her withdrawal 
from the League of Nations after the seizure 
of Manchuria. Prior to this she had allowed 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to lapse, probably 
because she felt that she was powerful enough 
to do without it. In the Washington Naval 
Treaty, Japan had agreed to the ratio 5:5:3 in 
the matter of warships etc. as between Britain, 
U. S. A. and herself. When this treaty lapsed in 
1935, Japan insisted on parity and since t,hi< 
was not agreed to by the other powers at the 
London Conference, she contemptuously walked 
out of it. When Britain wanted to bring about 
an economic understanding with Japan in the 
matter of world-markets, Japan refused to 
discuss any markets except those which were 
directly controlled by the former, and the 
London Conference of 1935 between the two 
nowers broke up. From all these facts it will 
be clear that when 1937 dawned, Japan was 


morally and internationally prepared for a 
major conflict in the Far East. 

But sometimes even the most well-informed 
are led astray. Between March and July 1937 
Japan lulled the whole world into the belief that 
she was passing through an economic crisis and 
was therefore unable to launch on any military 
aggression against China. Articles appeared in 
several American journals to show that while 
the rest of the world was enjoying an economic 
recovery, in Japan it was the reverse. Owing 
to this recovery, the price of all raw material- 
had gone up considerably. Japan had to buy 
them at a high price and so her cost of 
production had gone up—making it virtually 
impossible for her to compete in the world- 
market successfully. (This statement is dis¬ 
proved by the remarkably low prices of Japanese 
textiles in India at the present time.) American 
journalists took pains to argue that because 
of this economic crisis, Japan had decided 
to go slow with China and was therefore 
offering her the hand of friendship. It wa* 
further argued that owing to the same reason, 
extreme militarists were out of favour for th“ 
time being and moderate politicians were getting 
the upper hand in Japan. It now appears that 
Japan’s moderation was simply a cloak to hid** 
her real intentions in order to lull her enemies 
to a sense of security. Japan chose t hi.- 
particular moment for attacking China for 
obvious reasons. Neither the U. S. A. nor Britain 
nor Russia is yet ready to challenge Japan in 
war. All of them are preparing feverishly and 
are piling up armaments and two or three 1 
years later, the outlook for Japan may be 
gloomy. It was therefore a case of “ now or 
never ” for Japan, and she struck. She carefully 
prepared for this attack by a period of sober 
talk and moderate action. And when every¬ 
body felt convinced that Japan was thinking in 
terms of peace, she launched her attack. Thus, 
writing on April 24th 1937, the well-known 
journal of New York, Tfu . Nation , said : 
“ The prospects of peace in the Far East arc 
greater than at any time since 1931.” Writing 
on June 26th, the same journal remarked that 
there was a lull in Japan’s offensive against 
China. But little did the writer know then that 
it was merely a lull before the storm. 

Apart from Japan’s general preparedness 
for another drive, certain factors precipitated 
the present crisis in the Far East. The Scian 
coup and the kidnapping of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in December 1936, prepared the ground for a 
“ United Front ” policy in China. There seems 
to be little doubt now that before Chiang was 
released by his captors, an understanding had 
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been arrived at between the Chinese Soviets and 
the Nanking Government on the basis of a 
common resistance against Japan. This under¬ 
standing meant the completion of the unification 
of China for the first time in recent history. 
The Chinese Soviets were to give up their 
Communism and Separatism and submit to the 
direction of Nanking. Chiang was to lead 
united China against Japanese aggression and 
the Communist leaders, Chow En-lai and 
Chiang’s own son, were to fall in line with him. 
Japan came to know of this and attacked, before 
united China could proceed further with the 
work of consolidation. 

The time is opportune for Japan in many 
ways. Though British, Russian and American 
rearmament is proceeding apace, as already 
stated, neither of them is yet ready for 
a conflict. It will still take time for 
Biitain to complete her Singapore base. The 
Neutrality Act adopted by the V. S. A. is 
a cleai* indication that she wants to keep out of 
every international conflict. The. Russian Army, 
according to Fascist reports, is seething with 
discontent and in any case is not as formidable 
as it appeared twelve months ago. The clash 
on the Soviet-Manclmkuo border followed by 
the withdrawal on July 4th, 1937, of the Soviet 
troops from the disputed islands which belonged 
to Russia under the 1860 Agreement with China 
—was a further proof that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was not prepared for a war. 

Three days after the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops from the Amur River, a fresh 
“ incident ” was staged near Peiping and the 
attack on North China was resumed on July 
8th, 1937. 

Man is proverbially wiser after a calamity 
has befallen him. It is now reported by well- 
informed journalists that Japan had been pre¬ 
paring for this war for some time past. She is 
not satisfied with the occupation of Manehukuo. 
This country is too cold for Japanese immi¬ 
grants. It has contributed only a small propor¬ 
tion of the raw materials needed by Japanese 
industry. It has, no doubt, brought some in¬ 
crease of trade to Japan, but this has been 
offset by the cost of administration and the 
losses incurred as a result of the competition 
of Manchurian products in the Japanese 
market. On the other hand, economically 
North China {viz., the provinces of Shantung, 
Hopei, Chahar, Shansi and Suiyan) offers far 
more than Manehukuo. There are iron deposits 
in Chahar, Shansi and Southern Hopei. Shansi 
has also high-grade coal. Moreover, tin, copper,, 
gold and oil are scattered throughout the five 
provinces. The Yellow River (Hwang-ho) 


valley is suitable for the cultivation of cotton 
which is now imported into Japan from India 
and America to the value of 400 million yen 
annually. And the climate is more favourable 
to Japanese immigration than that of Man- 
chukuo, as well as to cattle-breeding. (See 
map III) 

The Japanese drew up plans for the ex¬ 
ploitation of this territory some time ago, but 
Japanese capital was loath to come in as long 
as the area remained under Chinese sovereignty. 
Hence, militarism had to come to the aid of 
capitalism. 

Apart from the economic urge behind the 
present aggression, there lurks the psychologi¬ 
cal factor. American journalists were partly 
right when they wrote during the earlier part 
of this year about the economic crisis in Japan, 
but their conclusions were wrong. Contrary t » 
what they wrote, economic difficulties may in¬ 
stigate a u totalitarian ” government to launch 
on a war abroad in order to stave off discon¬ 
tent at home. (The same crisis may overtake 
Germany in the not distant future.) In the 
case of Japan, it may be averred that the 
economic difficulties which she encountered in 
the recent past as a result of her declining trade 
balance, made a revival of war-psychology 
necessary. 

Further, since the defeat of the Japanese- 
directed expedition against Suiyan (a province 
in North China) in November, 1936, it became 
apparent that the strategic areas of Inner 
Mongolia could only be obtained if the whole 
of North China were brought into subjugation. 
Without controlling Chahar and Suiyan, in 
particular, it is impossible to push into Inner 
Mongolia from the direction of Manehukuo. 

Why is Japan so keen about Inner 
Mongolia, a barren country of little economic 
value? The reason is strategic rather than 
economic. It has been remarked above that 
Japan has been aiming at a compact mass of 
territory comprising Manehukuo, North China 
and Mongalia. Now, in the meantime, Soviet 
diplomacy has not been idle and two big pro¬ 
vinces of the Chinese Republic have passed 
under Russian influence—Sinkiang (or Chinese 
Turkestan) and Outer Mongolia (the upper 
portion of Mongolia adjoining Soviet Russia). 
(See map II) (Sinkiang is not of much 
strategic importance to Japan (though it 
is to Soviet Russia owing to its 
proximity to India)—but Outer Mongolia 
is. With Outer Mongolia under her control, 
Soviet Russia can easily descend into North 
China. The only way to prevent this and cut 
off Russia permanently from China proper is 
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to seize Inner Mongolia (the Southern part of 
Mongolia) and North China and thereby form 
a compact corridor from West to East, separat¬ 
ing Russian Siberia and Outer Mongolia from 
China proper. To annex this territory is at 
present Japan’s objective. Once she succeeds 
in this effort, her next endeavour would be to 
build a strategic railway through this newly 
acquired territory from East to West. If she 
is able to consolidate her position there, she 
may then think of moving into Outer Mongolia. 
What would then happen, it is difficult to pre¬ 
dict. At present, Outer Mongolia is a Russian 
sphere of influence and the Soviet Oovernment 
have declared very plainly that any move on 
I ho part of Japan within this territory would 
be tantamount to a casus belli. 

But Japan has not given up all hope of 
uniting the Mongols under her suzerainty some 
time in future. Hence, Japanese agents often 
talk of “ Mengkukuo ” as a worthy political 
ideal for all the Mongols. This plan, if it 
ever materialises, will be a counterpart of Man- 
ehukuo. It will give the Mongols their own 
state, with the Gilbertian facade of autonomy 
of course, but in reality under Japanese tute¬ 
lage. There are approximately five million 
Mongols in the Far East. Two millions live 
in the Hsingan province of Manchkuo. A 
million live in Outer Mongolia—a territory half 
as large as the United States, but mostly desert. 
Another million live in Inner Mongolia, whih* 
about a million are scattered in Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan), Tibet and Soviet Russia 
(Buriat Republic). The nucleus of the future 
Mongol State of u Mengkukuo ” has already 
come into existence with a Mongolian Political 
Council. Among the Mongol leaders who are 
under Japanese influence are Li Shouhsein and 
Prince Teh. . 

But while an “ autonomous ” Mengkukuo 
may be a future project- for Japan, an autonom¬ 
ous North Chinn is her immediate objective. 

Since the annexation of Manchukuo. 
Japanese influence in North China was steadily 
growing and this must have led them to hope 
that without a major conflict, another puppet 
state would be set up in the near future com¬ 
prising the five provinces of North China. But 
the absorption of Canton province within 
Nanking’s zone in the recent past, followed by 
the reported understanding of Marshal Chiang 
with the Chinese Communists in December last 
must have dashed Japanese hopes to the ground. 
A strong and united China was, at long last, 
rising before the world's eyes and that China 
would not give up her northern provinces with¬ 
out a fight. Since January, 1937, Nanking 


began to assert its influence over North China 
officials. She interfered with the Japanese— 
protected smuggling through East Hopei. She 
dared to order the suspension of the new 
Tientsin-Tokyo air-line, established by Japan 
without Chinese consent. In Northern Chahar 
there was a small-scale rebellion of Manchukuan 
and Mongolian troops against Japanese domina¬ 
tion. Anti-Japanese incidents were thus occur¬ 
ring with increasing frequency and not settled 
by abject submission to Japan’s demands. To 
crown all, there was the report of an under¬ 
standing between Nanking and the Chinese 
Communists which would tiring into the field 
against Japan, the 90,000 seasoned soldiers be¬ 
longing to the latter. 

On July 3rd, 1937, the Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador. Shigeru Kawagoe, started negotiations 
with Nanking. Japan trimmed her sails and 
proposed the relinquishment of Japanese poli¬ 
tical control in North China, provided Nanking 
would recognize Manchukuo dc jure and under¬ 
take “economic co-operation” with Japan 
Nanking is reported to have rejected this pro¬ 
posal and her counter-proposals fell short of 
Japanese requirements. No further proof was 
needed that a new Chinn had come into exist¬ 
ence which would soon exercise its full authority 
over the northern provinces. Therefore, Japan 
struck without delay and an “ incident ” was 
staged at Lukouchaio, about 18 miles west of 
Peiping (Peking) when Japanese troops engaged 
in night-maiucuvres clashed with units of the 
Chinese Twenty-Ninth Army stationed in that 
area. 

Looking at this incident legally, there can 
be no doubt that the Japanese were in the 
wrong. Though the Boxer Protocol of 1901 
entitled them to station troops in the Peiping 
Legation quarter and at- certain points in the 
Peiping-Tientsin railroad, they sent their troops 
outside the specified areas and obstructed, rather 
than maintained, communications with the sea 
—the purpose for which the protocol was 
designed. However, soon after the clash, 
the Japanese Government made the following 
demands :— 

(1) Withdrawal of the Twenty-Ninth 
Army from its present lines west of Peiping. 

(2) Punishment of the Chinese responsible 
for the conflict. 

(3) Adequate control of all anti-Japanese 
activities in North China; and 

(4) Enforcement of measures against 
Communism. 

It is reported that the Hopei-Chalmr 
Political Council submitted to these demands 
on July 19th and the terms of the settlement 
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were published in Tokyo, on July 23rd. The 
expectation on the Chinese side was that both 
(lie Chinese and Japanese fighting forces would 
withdraw from the zone and it is extremely 
probable that Nanking would have reluctantly 
endorsed the above settlement. But when the 
Japanese troops did not leave the area, the sub¬ 
ordinate officers and the rank and file of the 
Chinese troops refused to withdraw. On July 
26th, the Japanese military commanders issued 
an ultimatum that the Chinese troops must 
withdraw by noon, July 28th. The latter 
lefused to budge and the Japanese thereupon 
proceeded to evict them by force. Thus the 
war started. 

Though Marshal Chiang, the Nanking 
Dictator, is not ready for a war, he has stood 
up to Japan and it is not likely that he will 
give in without a fight. 

Japan is preparing for a long fight and 
the Japanese Diet has already voted large sums 
for the campaign. It is" reported that she will 
spend up to £117,650,(XX) in order to carry on 
the war till the end of January, 1938. 

The latest development in the Far Eastern 
War is the extension of the fight to the Shanghai 
area. On the 9th August a fresh “ incident ” 
took place at the llungjao aerodrome near 
Shanghai. Two Japanese naval officers were 
shot dead while attempting to (alter the aero¬ 
drome. Thereupon, Japanese naval forces took 
drastic action to avenge the shooting and the 
Japanese Admiral demanded, among other 
things, that all Chinese troops should be with¬ 
drawn to a distance not less than 30 miles from 
Shanghai and that all defences prepared within 
the area should be immediately dismantled. 
The Chinese response to the demand was the 
movement into the Shanghai area of the 88th 
Division from Nanking in order to reinforce 
the local troops. The Japanese regarded this 
as a flagrant breach of the 1932 Agreement— 
but the Chinese retorted by saying that the 
Japanese themselves by posting troops in 
Chinese territory and provocatively bringing a 
large fleet to the scene, had absolved China 
from any obligation to observe the terms of that 
Agreement. 

Thus the war is going on along two fronts- - 
Peiping and Shanghai. A moot point in t\n< 
connection is as to which party desired tlv 
extension of the War to the Shanghai front. 
In all probability the Japanese. 

The Japanese, being blocked on land, as 
they were when Nanking troops moved into 
Hopei province, turned to the sea. The semi¬ 
circle of armies which Marshal Chiang threw 
round Peiping (under Japanese occupation) 


based on a well-prepared line of forts, was a 
bold and important strategic move. The left 
flank of the Government Army is at Nankow, 
the famous pass, where the Peiping-Paotow 
railway cuts through the hills. The centre of 
the semi-circle depends on Paotingfu, 100 miles 
south of Peiping on the Hankow Railway. The 
right flank sweeps round to within 30 miles of 
Tientsin, also under Japanese occupation. (See 
map IV) Tlu' task of forcing this semi-circle— 
this “ Hindenburg " line— is a formidable one. 
Hence, the decision from a strategic point of 
view to undermine Chinese resistance bv 
attacking Shanghai. 

If China has a heart, it is the financial 
and commercial centre at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse. Japan is attacking this heart in order 
to disorganize the foreign-controlled industrial, 
commercial and financial centre of China with a 
view to imperilling (he economic basis of the 
Central Government, demoralizing national 
feeling and terrifying the Chinese bourgeoisie. 
Shanghai is virtually at the mercy of the 
Japanese navy and an attack on this prosperous 
and ever-growing city is the obvious way to 
bring the war to a rapid conclusion. But the 
effectiveness of this thrust will depend on the 
extent of the dislocation of trade and of the 
material damage* accruing from the war. 

The war will go on for some time. Japan 
will try ‘ k to paralyse the heart of China in order 
to amputate the limbs. China must stand or 
fall, therefore, by the war in Shanghai as 
an eminent strategist has declared. Will China 
be able to survive this blood-bath ? If Canton 
remains open for supplies of armaments and the 
loss in revenue due to the fighting in Shanghai 
is not too serious—China may, perhaps, keep 
going sufficiently long to be able to endanger 
the social and economic stability of Japan. As 
against this consideration is the fact that the 
Japanese Navy is attempting a blockade of the 
Chinese ports and further, that there is a war 
fever among the Japanese people and there does 
not seem to be any difference between the aims 
of the military and the civilians in the Island 
Empire. 

China has appealed once again to the 
League of Nations, as she did in 1931. But 
what is the value of this moribund League in 
such an emergency? World opinion is, of 
course, on the side of China—but world-opinion 
is not of much value when pitted against 
machine-guns. The outlook for China is gloomy 
indeed. The mellow view' that time is on 
China’s side is not correct any longer. Today, 
China is fighting against time. God grant that 
she may succeed. 
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Japan has done great things for herself all our admiration for Japan, where such 
and for Asia. Her reawakening at the dawn admiration is due, our whole heart goes to China 
of the present century sent a thrill throughout in her hour of trial. China must still live— 
our Continent. Japan lias shattered the white for her own sake and for humanity. Out of 
man’s prestige in the Far East and has put the ashes of this conflict she will once again 
all the Western imperialist powers on the rise plurnix-like as she has so often done in 
defensive—not only in the military hut also in the past. 

the economic sphere. She is extremely sensi- Let us learn the lessons of this Far-Eastern 
five—and rightly so—about her self-respect as Conflict. Standing at the threshold of a new 

an Asiatic race. She is determined to drive era, let India resolve to aspire after national 

out the Western Powers from the Far East, self-fulfilment in every direction—but. not at 

But could not all this have been achieved with- the expense of other nations and not through 
out Imperialism, without dismembering the the bloody path of self-aggrandisement and 
Chinese Republic, without humiliating another imperialism, 
proud, cultured and ancient race ? No, with September 19, 1937. 



Abroad in the storm 
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tttfSON LIFE IN JAPAN 

A Contrast with India 

By CHAMAN LAL 


“ Dont fear ! I will not take revenge upon you for your 
misdeed; on the contrary, I wish to lead you to good. 
Although I am rigorous in handling you, my heart is 
filled with kindliness towards you.”--Motto at Amsterdam 
Prison. 

“ Prison is a place for the incarceration of criminals 
for chastisement. They are placed there because of 
benevolence towards them and not because of any desire 
to inflict cruelty upon them; prison is intended for chastis¬ 
ing them and not for subjecting them to hardships. 
Punishment is imposed on them because it is unavoidable 
and because it is a means of removing evil from the State.” 
—From the Prison Code of Japan. 

The above quotations are the guiding motto 
of prison officials in Japan. While we hear 
more high sounding phrases from the lips of 
prison chiefs in India, but the fact remains, 
that crime, prison population, and riots in 
prisons arc all increasing every year in India. 
The treatment of prison officials is generally 
such (especially in north India) that once a 
man gets into prison, rightly or wrongly, there 
is every likelihood of his becoming a hardened 
criminal. 

I say so, not on a heresay report, but from 
my very intimate experience of Indian prison 
life gained during four short terms of imprison¬ 
ment. As an “ habitual prisoner ” myself I 
can write a separate volume on prison life in 
India, but in this article, I will only make a 
few suggestions at the end. Now let me point 
out some special features of Japanese prison 
system. 

Treatment of Prisoners 

The reclamation and education of inmates 
of prisons is based on love and benevolence in 
Japan. 

On April 4, 1924, Dr. Kisaburo Suzuki, the 
Minister of Justice, declared at a meeting of 
officials connected with prisons and criminal 
affairs : 

“ The enforcement of punishments consists in the 
adoption of such measures as may improve the quality 
of convicted persons and socialize them as good and law- 
abiding members of society.” 

Further, at a meeting of the governors of 
prisons and reformatory prisons for minors held 
on October 11, 1927, Dr. Kado Hara, the then 
Minister of Justice, gave the following instruc¬ 
tions : 


“The object of enforcing punishments on the inmates 
of prisons is to cause them to reflect on and repent their 
offences and to turn them into good members of society. 
There are many and various means of attaining this object, 
but they are, in the final analysis, to cultivate their 
character, to give them training for different occupations, 
and to maintain their health in good condition, while 
improving the circumstances which constitute the causes 
of their offences so as to enable them to lead a decent 
life. In order to realize the end aimed at, therefore, a 
mere confinement and watching of them is not sufficient; 
on the contrary, it is necessary to know their individual 
characteristics and their crimes, giving them thereby 
appropriate treatment.” 

Classification System 

Inasmuch as punishment by the restriction 
of personal liberty is enforced today principally 
with a view to education, criminals are 
properly classified according to ages, character¬ 
istics, terms of imprisonment, numbers and 
kinds of offences, and are then confined in 
different prisons so as to facilitate the enforce¬ 
ment of adequate measures for their categories 
and, further, to prevent prisons from becoming 
breeding-places of crime through mutual con¬ 
tact and contagion as the result of promiscuous 
confinement of all grades. When it is 
impossible to distribute them among independent 
prisons and they are confined in the same area, 
prisoners are usually classified strictly and 
confined separately according to their categories. 
There arc prisons for minors at Odawara, 
Kawagoye, Himeji, Okazaki, Iwakuni, Kurume, 
Morioka, and Hachioji and in Hokkaido for the 
confinement of those under 18 years of age 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment, 
prisons for aged persons at Hamamatsu and 
Yonago and for women at Tochigi, Miyoshi and 
Miyazu. At Uraga, located in an old warship 
anchored off the port, is a branch of the 
Odawara prison for minors. There juvenile 
offenders are given training as fishermen, and 
sometimes engage in costal and deep-sea fishing 
in sailing-vessels or steamers. 

In addition to the above-mentioned classified 
confinement, with a view to proper individualised 
treatment, they are examined by doctors, 
alienists, psychologists and educationists to find 
out their psychopathic idiosyncrasies, hereditary 
natures, physiological peculiarities, adaptabilities 
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to occupation, educational possibilities, etc., in 
different prisons previous to their confinement. 
Further, a “ social diagnosis ” is made by collect¬ 
ing reports on them from city, town and village 
offices, police stations, schools, and organizations 
devoted to their protection in order that they may 
be suitably classified for treatment. 

Progressive System 

A treatment on the progressive system is 
accorded to convicts who form the bulk of the 
inmates of prisons. This treatment aims at 
leading" them to repent and their treatment is 
graded in proportion to their aspiration and dili¬ 
gence, thereby gradually bringing them to the 
conditions of ordinary social life. The relaxa¬ 
tion of the enforcement of penalties not merely 
extends the scope of the personal liberty of con¬ 
victs, but serves to cultivate a sense of respon¬ 
sibility on their part and strengthens their will for 
self-reclamation. In short, its chief purpose is not 
to make “ good convicts,” but to turn them into 
il good citizens.” The treatment in question 
does not apply to persons who are sentenced to 
imprisonment for less than 6 months, aged and 
decrepit persons, and those of unsound mental 
or physical faculties. Any prisoner committed 
for the first time is kept in solitary confinement 
for a certain period of time and a close study 
is made of him. In the basis of the results he 
is classified according to character, physical and 
mental condition, number of convictions, age, 
nature of crimes, term of service, home, health 
and thought. 

The Four Stages 

The stages of the progressive treatment are : 
(1) those under investigation; (2) those in 
course of correction and training; (3) those in 
process of improvement ; and (4) those who have 
developed a sense of responsibility. After being 
subjected to a study of character, convicts are 
received into the first class to begin with. Those 
who are accorded this treatment are given fixed 
marks according to the terms of imprisonment 
and promotion to higher class is given only when 
a sufficient number of marks have been earned 
by diligence, good conduct, and growth of the 
sense of responsibility and of the will for self- 
improvement. Those belonging to the first and 
second classes arc kept in confinement in 
association, while those belonging to the third 
class are kept in confinement in association in 
the daytime, but in solitary confinement at 
night, those belonging to the fourth class are 
confined in a special room. 


Democracy in Prison 

Governor of prisons may cause convicts in 
each workshop to elect some from amog them 
to keep the workshop in good order and look 
after other necessary matters. The elected ones 
must be popular, trustworthy and belong to the 
third class. Prisoners belonging to the third 
class must jointly, once a month, carry out the 
work of cleaning and sweeping of. prison 
grounds and keeping them in order. Except in 
cases of special need prisoners belonging to the 
fourth class do not undergo physical examination 
or have their cells searched, and, further, are 
permitted to talk with one another so long as 
it does not interfere with the maintenance of 
discipline. They are also permitted to elect 
two representatives, who are nominated by the 
governor of the prison concerned from among 
several candidates elected by prisoners belonging 
to the fourth class. 

Facilities to Prisoners 

Prisoners of the fourth class may be 
permitted to take a walk within a place 
designated for that purpose in the prison grounds 
in hours of recess, or hold meetings, take a 
walk in a group, or hold athletic meetings on 
days free from labour. They give a pledge to 
the governor, holding themselves responsible for 
the physical examination of those of their own 
class, for the search of their cells and keeping 
them in order, and the maintenance of order 
among themselves. In case of any one of them 
violating the pledge, the privileged treatment 
will be suspended for a part or all of them. 
Any one of those belogning to the first class 
who earns more than Y5.00 for labour may be 
permitted to use less than one-fifth of the 
monthly total in buying postage stamps and in 
other ways that are deemed necessary; any one 
of those belonging to the second class less than 
one-fourth of the monthly total; any one of 
those belonging to the third class less than one- 
third of the monthly total; and any one of those 
belonging to the fourth class less than one-half 
of the monthly total. While those of the first 
class are not permitted to change the kinds of 
labour they engage in, those of the second class 
and up are permitted to do so. Those who have 
superior skill or high efficiency and belong to 
the third class are charged with the task of 
directing industrial work and those who are 
similarly qualified in the fourth class are given 
the task of directing and supervising it. Those 
of the third class who have particularly superior 
skill and high efficiency are permitted to work 
for their own profit in time other than working 
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hours, but that time is limited to two hours 
per day. 

Moral Education 

Prisoners belonging to the first and fourth 
classes are chiefly given individual moral and 
religious instruction, while those belonging to the 
second and third classes receive the same 
instruction en masse. Listening to music broad¬ 
cast on the radio and listening to the playing 
of gramophone records is permitted to those 
belonging to the second and higher classes. The 
time for the enjoyment of this privilege is fixed 
at twice a month for those belonging to the 
second class, which may be increased to three 
times and four times for those belonging to the 
third and fourth classes respectively. The 
governor may permit members of the third and 
fourth classes to hold moral cultural meetings, 
the number of times being limited to once for 
those fourth. Prisoners of the fourth class are 
permitted to read books or see pictures in the 
prison library on days free from labour and 
may also borrow suitable newspapers and 
magazines from it. Those of the third class 
and the fourth may be permitted to play 
athletic games, the number of times for such 
amusements being limited to once a month for 
those of the third and twice for those of the 
fourth class. While those belonging to the first 
class are permitted to interview or send letters 
only to their relatives and those who are 
concerned with their protection, those belonging 
to the second and higher classes are permitted 
to interview or send letters to those who do not 
interfere with their moral instruction, besides 
their relatives. The number of times of 
interviews and of writing letters increases in 
proportion to advances in class. 

Provisions, drinks and other articles for the 
maintenance of the health of prisoners are 
uniform and do not differ according to classes. 
Those belonging to the fourth class arc given 
white garments, are permitted to decorate their 
cells with flowers or pictures, and are lent table¬ 
ware and other sundry articles for common use. 

Suspension of Progress 

In case any prisoner violates the prison 
regulations, the treatment on the progressive 
system may be suspended for up to a period of 
3 months, but, in case it is recognized that there 
are certain circumstances which have to be taken 
into consideration before the suspension or in 
case the prisoner shows signs of sincere penitence, 
the enforcement of the sentence of suspension 
may be postponed for a fixed period of time. If 


he further violates the prison regulations during 
that period, the sentence of suspension will be 
enforced, but, if he passes the said period without 
any further violation, it will not be carried out. 
Further, in case a prisoner shows marked signs 
of penitence after the sentence has been delivered, 
this will be taken into consideration and the 
sentence repealed in full or in part. In case 
a prisoner, who has been punished with 
suspension of the treatment, again violates the 
prison regulations, he may be transferred to a 
lower class according to the circumstances of 
the case. When a prisoner who has been 
punished with such degradation shows marked 
signs of penitence, he will be restored to his 
former category without reckoning his marks. 

When any persons of the fourth class have 
served one-third of his terms of imprisonment 
and the prison governor considers him fit for 
provisional release, his case should be reported 
on to the Minister of Justice. Even one who 
belongs to lower classes and who has served 
one-third of his term and shows notable signs 
of penitence and is considered to be fully adapt¬ 
ed to social life—may be specifically granted 
provisional release, subject to the approval of the 
conference for provisional treatment on the pro¬ 
gressive system. 

Prison Industries 

Industrial work in prisons is managed on 
three systems, viz., the public account system, 
the “ made-to-order ” system, and the contract 
system. Under the public account system, a 
prison itself purchases materials, provides itself 
with the necessary machinery, implements and 
tools and makes prisoners manufacture or repair 
articles or carry on labour under the direction 
of prison officials, and sells the products. 
Under the “ made-to-order ” system, the chief 
materials are supplied by the outside buyers 
and prisoners either manufacture or repair 
articles under the direction of industrial work 
experts and assistant industrial work experts on 
the prison staff, and, when the articles are either 
manufactured or repaired, the wages of the 
workers and the cost of requisites in the 
manufacture or repair are calculated and the 
prices of the articles fixed by the standard of 
current prices. The articles are then delivered 
to the buyers on payment of the account. Under 
the contract system, applicants have to supply 
not only materials, machinery, implements and 
tools, but also experts for the direction of, work, 
a prison only offering the labour of prisoners, 
and receiving their wages in exchange. ninths, 
contract system now in force * in Japan*. ..the' 
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prison authorities undertake the supply of 
provisions, etc., to prisoners as well as their 
supervision and selection for work and nothing 
like the lease system that was in vogue in South 
American countries at one time is recognized. 

Among the above-mentioned three different 
systems, the public account system does not 
permit any third party other than the prison 
officials to direct prisoners in the prosecution of 
their work as in the case of the contract system, 
and moreover, enables the prison authorities to 
select and impose on prisoners such kinds of 
work as are suited for their moral instruction 
and vocational education. In these respects, it 
is considered to be the most desirable for the 
enforcement of penological measures and its 
adoption is greatly encouraged. 

At the present day, the prisons principally 
adopt the “ State use system,” namely, a policy 
of manufacturing articles needed by the Govern¬ 
ment offices and public organizations and are 
taking pains to avoid competition with private 
undertakings as much as possible. 

Training for Occupation 

In imposing work on prisoners, the most 
suitable kinds of work are given them not only 
by taking into consideration health, economy, 
terms of imprisonement, ability, occupations in 
free life, and future means of livelihood, but 
also by scientifically examining their individual 
adaptabilities to occupations. Industrial work 
in prisons is the most suitable means of giving 
moral instruction to prisoners; in particular, to 
train them in certain lines of work in the course 
of detention is the best way to prevent their 
again perpetrating crimes. Since 1926, therefore, 
houses for the training of prisoners for occupa¬ 
tions have been erected in different prisons 
throughout the country and there prisoners have 
been trained for occupations requiring special 
skill, such as those of carpenters, joiners, 
furniture-makers, tinsmiths, plasterers, timber- 
millworkcrs, painters, smiths, shoemakers, etc. 
The term of training is 5 months, during which 
fundamental theories and practice are taught. 

Ample Rewards 

Working hours are from 12 to 13 hours a 
day and differ according to months. It is 
permitted to give educational or moral instruction 
to prisoners or allow them to take exercise within 
these hours. A time of recess—15 minutes in the 
morning and 25 minutes in the afternoon—is 
given them. All the income from the work of 
prisoners goes into the national treasury, 
irrespective of whether it arises from work or 


from wages. A prisoner who has worked may 
receive a reward as a favour. This gratuity 
varies from Y 0.20 to 10.00 per month and the 
sums are fixed according to conduct, character, 
kinds of work, and the results of the work done. 
Any one who does particularly superior work 
is given an additional reward not exceeding 
Y. 10.00 a month or more, and the money is 
needed to support his father, mother, wife, child 
or to other necessary articles, one-third of the 
amount may be given him while in confinement, 
and in case it is particularly necessary to do so 
for the sake of a prisoner, the entire reward 
may be handed over to him, irrespective of its 
amount and the way of spending it. In case, 
a prisoner has been injured or has fallen sick 
while at work, and has died in consequence or 
has become unable to carry on any work, he 
may be entitled to a pecuniary reward according 
to the circumstances of the case. This reward 
is fixed within the limit of from Y 50 to Y 180 
according to the details of the case. 

The Hito 

Prisoners arc given moral instruction en 
masse on national holidays, in the first two 
days of January and 31st December, or on 
Sundays. The same instruction is also given 
to prisoners individually in case it is deemed 
necessary. It is chiefly given by chaplains 
appointed from among priests of the Shinshu 
sect. Adult prisoners who are uneducated and 
those under age receive an elementary school 
education. The latter are also given military 
training, which gives very satisfactory results 
in the way of moral instruction. Prisoners are 
permitted to read books and look at maps and 
pictures, unless it is injurious to the good order 
of the prison, but writings concerning current 
topics are forbidden. As however, it is needful 
to keep them acquainted with changes in the 
condition of society, lest they should fall behind 
the times, a specially edited newspaper Hito 
(Man) is issued and distributed among them. 

Suggestion for Prison Chiefs 
(By an habitual 'prisoner) 

Towards the conclusion, may I dare to make 
the following few suggestions for the sympathetic 
consideration of Indian prison chiefs, legislators, 
and the press. 

Basic Needs .— (1) No uneducated person 
should be employed in prisons even as 
a warder and within the next five years all the 
present uneducated prison staff should be either 
educated or replaced by educated men. 

( 2 ) Besides, being literate they must 
undergo training in a special course as to how 
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to treat prisoners with a view to convert then 
to good citizens. 

(3) Use of abusive language (which h 
shamefully disgusting to observe in every prison 1 
and use of physical force by jail officials shoulc 
be treated as a crime and offenders be brought 
to book. 

(4) Non-official visitors to jails should be 
selected by provincial legislatures (and by 
municipality in the case of Delhi) and they 
should be men of independent character and ir 
no case be recruited from among the honorary 
magistrates and title-holders, as it is done at 
present. They exist to whitewash the offences 
of jail officials in most places. 

(5) A committee of non-official visitors 
should meet every now and then and see that 
the reports made by visitors are carried out by 
jail officials and the Minister-in-charge in 
prisons should dismiss such officials who do not 
remove the due complaints pointed out by 
non-official visitors. 

(6) The Minister-in-charge and not the 
Director of prisons should have direct relations 
with the committee of non-official visitors of 
every province. 

(7) Non-official visitors should be expected 
to devote more time and energy to their task 
from the point of view of a public duty, and 


should not visit prisons simply to get their 
allowance. 

(8) Special Officer's Job .—In every prison 
a special official (directly under special provin¬ 
cial prison department) be appointed to watch 
other prison officials and warders that they do 
not extort bribes from prisoners. All letters 
sent and received by prisoners should be 
scrutinized by him so that they do not write 
to their relations to send money to be given 
for bribes to jail officials. 

All the money orders received for prisoners 
should be under the direct supervision of this 
official and he should use the money for buying 
books, soap, oil, shoes or other necessities of 
prisoners (permitted under the jail rules). 

This particular official should also see that 
full ration is issued for the prisoned kitchen 
and the storekeeper docs not do any dishonesty 
in the matter. 

It is common knowledge in India that prison 
officials fulfil their requirements at the expense 
of prisoners. Flour, ghee, vegetables, sugar, 
carpets, embroidery work, shoes, suitcases, 
furniture, stationery, and even tailoring, laundry 
services are all made available from inside the 
prison walls. And these corrupt practices have 
become so common that jail officials have come 
to recard them as their hirthriffht. 
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Most of the troubles often ending in fatal 
riots take place in prisons, because the prisoners 
arc underfed and ill-treated. 

“ Shortage of fuel, oil and vegetables ” are 
the universal complaints in our prisons every¬ 
where (there may be some rare exceptions, where 
the jailor belongs to a noble family). 

The prisoners can only be expected to behave 
well, when they are properly fed. The only 
remedy lies either in appointing public-spirited 
special officers of high character or giving over 
the entire management (including supply of 
provisions) to committees of literate prisoners 
elected by the prisoners themselves, but this may 
not be possible in some prisons. 

Appointment of special officers be limited 
to persons belonging to good families (I don’t 
mean the families of professional jail officials 
or title-holders or honorary magistrates that 
may be the official definition of “ good family ”). 
And a special recruit must be made for the 
purpose. Such - good men as are at present 
serving the jail department should be given first 
opportunity to join this service and they should 
be given decent salaries. 

(9) Salaries of prison superintendents 
should be reduced to a maximum of Rs 500 and 
the savings utilized in giving promotions to low- 
paid staff. 

(10) Special rewards (in money and land) 
should be conferred on those officials whose 
record is clean from bribery, and who help 
prisoners in becoming good citizens. 

(11) Treatment of Prisonei's. —Classifica¬ 
tion system, such as current in Japan, should be 
introduced to induce prisoners to be of good 
behaviour to secure promotion to higher grades 
and early release. 

Education .—Every prison should be pro¬ 
vided with proper facilities for educating 
prisoners. Two hours a day should be devoted 
to making them literate, and teaching some 
elementary arithmetic, and moral education 
should be an essential feature. 

Labour assigned to prisoners should not be 
based on vindictive motives and every prisoner 
should be assigned the task for which he is fit. 

Putting people to oil grinding and heavy 
flour grinding should be discouraged, as it is 
nothing but inhuman. There are more than 50 
cottage industries which can be profitably taught 
to prisoners who will become self-supporting. 
The prisoners generally take interest in labour, 
if they are handled with tact and love. 

Rewards and Favours .—Energetic prisoners 
who carry out their duties faithfully and show 
some industrial skill should be rewarded with 
cash and special favours, such as the right of 


special interviews, more letters and some fruits. 
Every prisoner should be paid some monthly 
allowance for labour. The allowance stopped as 
economy measure in recent years, should be 
revived with some increment. 

• Smoking should be banned in prisons, as it 
is the basic cause of several feuds and riots in 
prisons on many occasions. It is disgraceful 
to mention details of how dozens of young 
prisoners (even among politicals) are demora¬ 
lized by elders with temptation of a smoke and 
then quarrels ensue over “ pets,” and there is 
an endless and ugly party strife giving handle 
to jail officials to divide and rule. 

Physical Exercise should be made essential 
for every prisoner for at least 15 minutes every 
morning, but weak prisoners may be exempted if 
their health does not permit their taking exercise. 

Music Competitions should be held once or 
twice a month and prisoners should be 
encouraged to develop this art. (I have known 
some very good musicians—vocal—and even 
poets in prisons.) Moral and healthy songs, .and 
books should be provided to them and the "use 
of immoral songs be forbidden. 

Making Good Citizens .—Special pains be 
taken to make prisoners law-abiding citizens by 
persuasion, education and love. Instead of 
wasting money on uneducated, useless pandits, 
Mullas and Granthis (who are well paid for 
every visit), one special moral instructor or 
more if possible be employed for every prison to 
impress on the prisoners the need of good morals. 
Special story books, songs, etc., should be 
written to inculcate morality among prisoners. 

Training School.—A training school for 
moral teachers should be opened in every 
province and public-spirited young men should 
be encouraged to take up this job after 6 
months training. 

Solitary Cells .—The life of solitary cells 
should be made humane by improving sanitation, 
lights, reducing hours of confinement and chance 
to express regret for violation of prison rule (if 
the prisoner really feels that he was at fault). 
Vindictiveness should not be the guiding factor 
in keeping prisoners shut in solitary cells for 
months as is often done against the rules. (I 
personally love the life of a solitary cell, since 
it gave me opportunities for quiet study, 
disciplined time-table, increase in weight and 
enough opportunities for concentration of mind.) 

I have a great regard for those prison 
officials who are doing their bit to help the 
prisoners in becoming good citizens and I appeal 
to such officials to consider my suggestions and 
adopt them with necessary modifications they 
think fit. 



TWO SINGERS 

By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


“ All great poetry is moved vision ”—Sri Aurobindo : 

The Future Poetry 

Croce’s definition of art is not less satisfactory 
for its being so delightfully compendious. “Art 
is intuition and vision,” lie suggests, after due 
apology to the effect that the observation is 
not new (any more than would be if some other 
thinker were to say that time was old). Here 
I am reminded of a saying of Sri Aurobindo 
that what matters most about a thesis is that 
it should be true, no matter if it were not new. 
For surely, truth could not stand ultimately to 
lose were it convicted of being old. 

Bhismadev Chatterji’s singing must needs 
give rise, in most of us, to such reflexions lead¬ 
ing up to the pregnant inference of the philo¬ 
sopher. For Bhismadev is nothing if not a man 
of vision, of imagination. I include intuition in 
the word vision, as the latter must imply the 
former. 

It may be contended that every great artist 
must be dowered with vision, with imagination. 
Just so. But here-anent the epithet 1 great 1 is 
cogent. To restate the proposition : One might 
simply say that an artist gifted with vision and 
imagination must be great in that his gifts 
resistlessly goad him on to create forms and 
evoke emotions that are worth while. Bhisma- 
dev’s music is worth while , which is, alas, more 
than can be said of most singers the world over. 
Flashes there are in a considerable number, but 
little more than still-born flashes, butterfly 
iridescences. Bhismadev’s music is not of such 
brittle stuff. It is redolent of the glow of vision. 
There is no ignoring it. One has either to fall 
in love with it or else to react violently against 
it, as many doubtless do. I heard of one—he 
too happens to be a classical singer—who, 
expressly invited to hear Bhismadev, said that 
he would not have materialised had he not been 
under the impression that it was Tarapada 
Chakrabarti who would entertain. I mention 
this as it is typical of the antipathy among 
many to Bhismadev, who has detractors galore. 
He must have. It is only the naive who enthuse 
with Pope : 

“Truth has an appearance of so charming a mien 

That to be loved needs only to be seen.” 

It is not thus that truth voyages on through 
rippling waters ensuring plain sailing : it gathers 
impetus from the very obstacles that impede. 


To quote Croce once more: 

“ The conqueror, instead of losing strength through 
the blows that his adversary inflicts upon him, acquires 
new strength through these very blows, and reaches the 
desired eminence, repulsing his adversary, yet in his 
company.” 

The reasons for the blind opposition to 
Bhismadev, however, are far from baffling. In 
the first place, he is not a singer of the orthodox 
school and as such must lash those who are, into 
a fury. His very imagination and vision would 
militate against his aligning with the styles that 



Bhismadev Chatterji 

are meticulously comme il jaut : the highbrow 
of classicism cannot brook this. In the second 
place, he declines to plump for the stagey and 
the florid, being in inner harmony with the 
music that wells up in him like to a warm 
spring : the lover of cheap effervescences cannot 
stand this. And lastly, Bhismadev has a fund 
of musical radiance which, far from petering 
out as it goes on coruscating, deepens almost 
into an incandescence : the weak-sighted cannot 
enjoy this. 

I may be charged with indulging the luxury 
of superlatives. But when our amazement at 
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the virtuosity of an adept vies with our quiver¬ 
ing delight at the incredible magic of the 
beauteous forms that at his touch burst into 
bloom like flowers at the touch of spring, it is 
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difficult to be chary of praise, to weigh our 
words. And it is not connoisseurs and lovers 
of music only who feel the impulse to be exces¬ 
sive. I have seen people, who are lukewarm 
about classical music, grow warm as Bhismadev 
weaves his delectable chequers of tans and 
novel patterns of sargams. I have heard fossi¬ 
lized grave-diggers break to spontaneous 
acclamations as this youthful genius (he is only 
five and twenty) unleashes his waves of mindhs 
and surges of rhythmic variation. To touch 
upon just one among the many features of his 
musical eminence. The sargams of Abdul 
Karim of Ratanjankar are prodigies of sweet¬ 
ness : but those of Bhisma create a wonderland 
of romance—thanks to the niceties of rhythmic 
decors he introduces. It would take long to 
explain what I mean; besides, it would neces¬ 
sitate going beyond the scope of this brief 
tribute. I would therefore confine myself to 
quoting Rabindranath when he wrote long ago 
of Mandra, Dwijendralal’s first book of verses : 

“I would fiar rather invite flower devotees to enter 
the author’s garden than attempt the impossible : try to 
exhibit his gardened treasures by plucking sample 
flowers.” 

All great art is a feat in that none but a 
great artist may reach up to it. But the con¬ 


verse, that every great feat is art, is not trUA 
Apropos I recall a conversation I had with 
Romain Rolland in Switzerland ten years back. 
I had asked his opinion of his contemporary 
composers like Schonberg for instance. 

“They bring home to me again and again,” 
he had said shaking his head dubiously, “ the 
tragedy that underlies the conception of art 
among so many talented men. I mean the 
modern conception that the essence of art lies 
in a clever decoration, a reasoned stringing to¬ 
gether of elements that would please the senses 
by their meretricious glamour.” 

“ It is not so,” he had smiled sadly, “ that 
great art is manufactured. For great art shines 
because it must—out of an inner effulgence lit 
by an inner awakening.” “ What about prun¬ 
ing and selection then? Are they suspect? ” I 
had asked “ By no means,” he had said. 11 No 
inspiration is absolutely flawless and the con¬ 
sequent deficiencies must need vigilant correc¬ 
tion, defects in form chiselled out of existence 
and all that kind of thing. What I mean is 
simply this that all these revisions are relatively 
non-essential compared with the essential, which 
is the stir and urge of a living fire deep down 
our being.” 

To come to Kumar Sachindra Dev Burman. 
His music has a charm all its own. It would 
not be inaccurate to dub him a Romanticist, if 
Bhismadev were dubbed a Classicist. But it 
isn’t perhaps quite safe to give artists any such 
cut and dried names. Every artist is a meet¬ 
ing-point, more or less, of different tendencies, 
a sum-total of different movements, a whole 
composed of disparate parts. The poet 
Hemendra Kumar Roy has described the move¬ 
ment in modern Bengali music by the name 
“ Romanticism.” It is a fairly good name, so 
far as names go and may be accepted. Only, 
with reservations. To explain why, we could 
not do better than take Kumar Sachindra. His 
orientation is indubitably towards a new form 
of Bengali songs. But he may be achieving 
something so new in the near future that the 
name Romantic may cease altogether to apply 
to his music. Let us try to analyse his creative 
tendencies which will best illustrate my drift. 

In a sense, however, our Bengali composers 
are all more or less romantic. Romantic and 
gifted with vision. But nevertheless Bengali 
songs still betray the classical Raga texture. It 
could hardly be otherwise : no art is self- 
sufficient, weaned since infancy from the milk 
of its natal traditions. Art is a fabric of life 
and as such must show a line of evolution. 
Kumar Sachindra’s music does show such a 
development. I had heard his music years ago. 
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I heard it again this year. And I noted with 
great joy how he has evolved and that, happily, 
on the right, lines. He has, because he has the 
intuition of a creative artist superadded to his 
inbred sincerity, though he has yet to travel 
far with his pilgrim-stall of quest, if he is to 
win the boon of the summit-vision. But that 
is not the important thing. The important 
thing is that he has the fire in him—the inner 
flame without which no radiant creation were 
possible. He has one of the finest of voices and 
lor this he is to be heartily felicitated. He 
has imagination, a flair, almost, for the right 
combinations. lie is delectable, to say the 
least. He has besides what so many lack : a 
sense of form. He has been collecting folk 
songs side by side with trying (of late) to 
compose, I mean compose new melodies for new 
Bengali songs—some of which are fine—for in¬ 
stance a few love-songs of Ajay # Bhattacharya— 
and all this is doubtless a move in the right 
direction. That is why 1 am somewhat loth to 
limit, him, to finish him with a label. I mean lie 
may indeed be a Romantic, but he is, I suspec f , 
much more besides. He is a sadhaket of music, 
a devotee of songs, a budding composer of new 
melodies and lastly, a personality of an in¬ 
definable charm and savour, a personality that 
counts in that it can bear down a deal of oppo¬ 
sition almost imperceptibly. In this achieve¬ 
ment he must be helped greatly by his innate 
urbanity and delicate refinement. This is not 
irrelevant, for his music does hold a mirror to 
these various strands of his fine-flavoured nature. 
But what is perhaps the most captivating 
feature of his music is that the gentle harmony 
of his inner being blends spontaneously into his 
music and musical aspirations. He has his 
defects, (which of us hasn’t?) but these are 
not serious. I have an innate reluctance to 
point to what I look upon as shortcomings in 
an artist. I feel that Emerson was entirely 
right when he said that self-criticism was the 
best criticism, signifying that one profited most 
by one’s own vigilance, provided, that is, one 
was sincere. Anyhow Kumar Sachindra is a 
sincere seekei; so I feel that his life’s experi¬ 
ences will take care of the rest and see to it 
that he doesn’t stagnate. I will offer only one 
criticism—of his Bengali songs—with humble 
hesitancy, as I have long felt that the line of 
evolution of Bengali songs has been somewhat 
unique in this respect. To be more explicit. 

One of the loveliest traits of modern 
Bengali songs is doubtless this that there is a 
structure or rather a melodic architecture behind 
our best melodies. We are against all petri¬ 
fication of such fluid movements as our melodic 


music. In other words, we do welcome im¬ 
provisations on the theme using the basic melody 
as a sort of refrain, so to speak. But these 
improvisations and variations have to be 
executed in such a way that they would sound 
like a part and parcel of the fundamental 
structure, a limb from the whole body. In 
other words, they must be* welded into the basic 
melody, the melody of the composer that is, 
so that they seem to belong to an organic 
growth. An instance will explain what I mean. 

Kumar Sachindra often improvises (as 
they do in Hindustani music) on the vowel ah 
in the midst of his songs. That is, he executes 
tans on ah which is divorced from the song 
itself. This leaves an unpleasant impression, 
because it does sound alien to the melody proper, 
not being of a piece with the latter. This sort 
of fan used to be tacked on to the Bengali 
songs— a la Hindustani—in the early 1 eighties 
and nineties ’ and has been, unhappily, con¬ 
tinued to our day. It is getting rarer, because 
our artistic sense (rightly! clamours for a new, 
shall we say, inevitability, in modern melodic 
variations. Surendranath Majumdar was one 
of the first who showed how to take tana in 
Bengali songs. He welded them into the vowels 
of tlie words—sometimes middle vowels, but 
most often the end vowels. For instance when 
he used to sing “ ranga jaba kc dilo tor page, ’ 
sometimes he took tans on ra, at others on lo< 
at others on yr. The result was that the tarn 
seemed an organic portion of the melodic whole. 
If however lie were to sing “ ranga .... 
dilo—*” and then suddenly, stopping dead, 
locket off with an ah (this is exactly what 
Kumar Sachindra does), then our artistic sense 
would be a little hurt. Inevitably. For there 
is little rhyme or reason behind such a proce¬ 
dure, it being a relic of an unlovely archaism. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, tans should be 
so v'oven into the texture of the songs, so Welded 
into the vowels of the words that they will 
seem natural and at home with the friendly 
support of the words, and not sound as though 
they had been grafted like unsympathetic 
colonists on to a foreign soil. 

I touch upon this, as I feel that Kumar 
Sachindra has a very bright future before him. 
He is cut out to take rank with first-clas* 
musicians of Bengal and since he is besides 
taking to composing for Bengali songs (that is, 
setting tune to Bengali songs), he cannot afford 
to ignore this most important trait in the char¬ 
acter of our beloved Bengali music, which 
expects not a little enrichment at his hands. 
It is unlikely that his Helicon will fail him 
provided he persists in his aspiration, • 
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“The present condition in India and the very dynamics of the situation are leading to the organisa¬ 
tion of the peasantry, . . . therefore it seems to me inevitable that peasant organisations will grow 
„p.”_p an di t Jawaharlal Nehru : quoted from his statement to the press, on 29-7-37, concerning the 
relations between the Congress and Peasants and Workers Organisations. 


The more a democratic Government approxi¬ 
mates itself to real democracy and places itself 
nearest to the masses, the greater is the use 
it makes of the various functional and other 
voluntary organisations of citizen. It is agreed 
by all political thinkers that since modern 
industrial and civilised life has become .so 
complex as to need greater state* activity and 
bureaucracy, it is most essential that the 
machinery of state is brought into as great an 
intimate contact with .the people as possible 
through their voluntary and democratic organisa¬ 
tions in order to prevent petrification of its 
institutions and bureaucratisation of its working 
It is with this view that in England active and 
energetic steps have come to be taken, especially 
since the Armistice, to put the Board of Trade, 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labour, 
Education, and Housing in close touch with 
the various Trade Lnions, the Agricultural 
Organisation Society and its branches, the 1 
Farmers Unions, the Workers Educational 
Association and other institutions interested in 
education etc. Similar steps are being taken 
by President Roosevelt to push through with 
iiis reconstruction programmes and the various 
industrial and labour codes are worked out in 
close co-operation with the industrialists, labour 
and farmers concerned. All over the world 
Governments have all along taken care to 
recognize the corporate entity of industrial, 
commercial interests and to decide upon their 
action concerning their interests in close 
collaboration with those representing those 
interests. 

It is when we come to the much more 
important but less organised and powerful 
interests of workers and peasants that we find 
that Governments not so very ready either to 
welcome their organisations or to encourage the 
growth of corporate life and unionism among 
them or to recognise their organisations. 

Trade unionism has taken root in most 
of the countries in the early years of this 


century and has received great impetus and 
recognition from the state during the last war 
in most of the countries. In fact barring 
America where it was so vehemently opposed 
both by the employers and the State, all other 
countries have come to recognise the utility and 
need for recognising the existing trade unions 
and also for encouraging their growth, because 
they have found that it is easier to deal with 
organised labour, get the contracts between 
employers and employees scrupulously adhered 
to, and maintain industrial peace and at least 
minimise the risks and losses due to strikes, if 
there were a strong trade union in every trade 
and industry. Even in our own country the 
Government of India has thought i’t fit to pass 
the Trade Union Act of 1926 to regulate and 
facilitate the working of trade unions. The 
Labour Commission and the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee have recommended that active steps 
be taken to encourage the development of trade 
unionism in India. Ever since 1921, Govern¬ 
ment have nominated to the International Labour 
Conference only those to represent labour 
as were recommended by the Trade Union 
Congress and latterly by the National Federa¬ 
tion of Labour. It has also nominated Mr. N. 
M. .Joslii a member of the Central Legislative 
A s s e in b 1 y, although he has consistently 
maintained his independence to speak and vote 
as he thought a real spokesman of labour ought. 
The various Provincial Governments also had 
nominated some people as M. L. C.s to speak 
for Labour. Labour was represented at the 
Round Table Conferences and the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, and the new Government 
of India Act has provided for special representa¬ 
tion for labour in all the Legislatures of the 
land. 

It is at the same time true that so fat 
Government has shown only step-motherly 
regard to labour when compared to its solicitude 
towards employers and merchants. For instance 
the Finance Member of Government of India 
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pays an annual visit to Bombay to meet the 
merchants of that place, and the Viceroy and 
Commerce and Industries Members attend the 
annual gathering of Merchants Chambers. 
The Commercial and Industrial interests are 
invariably consulted on almost all occasions 
such as the Ottawa Conference, the Indo- 
Japanese Trade talks, and the Indo-British 
Trade negotiations, when questions relating to 
industry and trade are discussed and sought to 
be settled. 

Coming to peasants, we find so far 
Government has taken no steps whatsoever 
either to recognise existing Kisan Sabhas or to 
foster their growth. In fact many Kisan Sabhas 
of the Punjab, U. P., and Bengal were banned. 
From the District Collector or the Commissioner 
to the Members of the Government, everyone 
has so far insisted, in praticc, upon dealing with 
peasants severally and not collectively, barring 
the planters, who are fairly well organised, and 
whose organisations are recognised mainly 
because a majority of them are Europeans. 
No section of peasants have been recognised 
in their corporate capacity, either by the 
Government or by the Legislatures. This 
naturally resulted in keeping the Government 
out of touch with the corporate life of the 
peasants and their needs, grievances and 
demands, as formulated and expressed by their 
organisations. 

There, arc many occasions and institutions 
on which peasants’ co-operation is supposed to 
be obtained by the Government. But owing 
to its unwillingness to recognise any of our 
Kisan Sabhas, it has so far satisfied itself with 
nominating some big land-holders or others, who 
have tip-toed in submission to its political 
commands. This naturally has led to its being 
badly informed of the real temper of the 
masses and prevented it from benefiting from 
their experience, suggestions and other creative 
contributions. For instance, the debacle over 
the anti-Japanese dumping duties, the consequent 
Japanese threat of boycotting Indian cotton 
and the final Indo-Japanese Trade Pact of 1933 
were necessitated because of the failure of the 
Government to consult Peasants’ organisations. 
Similarly the Ottawa Trade Pact would have 
been different, and met with another fate, if 
Kisan Sabhas were consulted and the present 
Indo-British trade talks too would secure better 
results for India if our Kisan Sabha representa¬ 
tives had been consulted and taken into 
confidence. The Indian Railways would have 
showed much better financial results if 
representation had been provided for the Kisan 
Sabhas on the local Railway Advisory Com¬ 


mittees. The untenable position adopted so far 
by Government in regard to our peasant 
organisations can be understood from the fact 
that neither the main Imperial Council of 
Agricultural research nor any of the fifteen or 
more Sub-committees, including those for paddy 
and wheat, neither the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee nor any of the Cess Committees 
(for coffee, tea, lac and sugar), contains even 
one representative of any of our Kisan Sabhas. 
This neglect of our Kisans by the Government 
has gone to the extent of not officially inviting 
their several and collective opinions upon the 
various bills that Government has sought to 
introduce and sponsor in various Legislatures. 

Since the Provincial and Central Govern¬ 
ments in our country had been till now, both 
bureaucratic and autocratic it was somehow 
possible for them to drag on their existence with 
such a defective system of 1 mass contacts.’ 
But as from now on, we are to have some kind 
of democratic administrations both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, our Governments 
will do well to establish as much* mass contact 
as possible and welcome the co-operation, 
assistance and collaboration of various voluntary 
popular organisations as possible, and among 
such institutions, Kisan Sabhas bid fair to be 
the most important, and surcharged with greater 
potentialities. As the Provincial ministries arc 
to be responsible to the masses, they have 
to seek the co-operation of the Kisan Sabhas, 
so as at least not to be taken by surprise by any 
resort to direct action by our peasants. 

It is therefore meet that our Provincial 
ministries take the earliest possible opportunities 
to publicly recognise the Kisan Sabhas, welcome 
their collaboration and co-operation, and 
substitute corporate responsibility and represen¬ 
tation for the present individual choice and 
nomination of functionaries to various positions 
and responsibilities, who can never be called 
the real representatives of the ryots. 

The following are the institutions on which 
the present basis of representation of rural or 
peasant interests has to be changed immediately 
and replaced by the functional representation 
on a corporate basis. 

(1) Imperial Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search and its Sub-committees; 

(2) Central Advisory Committee for 
Education; 

(3) Central Advisory Council of Public 
Health; 

(4) Central Indian Cotton Committee; 

(5) Coffee Cess Committee; 

(6) Lac Cess Committee; 
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<7) Sugar Research Committee. 

Provinces : 

(8) District a n d Provincial Economic 
Councils, or Development Committees; 

(9) Cottage Industries Committees; and 

HO) Local Railway Advisory Committees. 

For the development of future mass contacts, 

there ought to be a Central as well as District 
Advisory or Consultation Committees of peasants 
to better the work of the following departments 
and help the Government in doing greater 
service and rendering greater assistance to our 
peasants : (1) Irrigation, (2) Forest, (3) Police, 
(4) Agriculture, (5) Cottage Industries, 
(6) Land Revenue, (7} Education, (8) Local 
Self-Government, (9) Veterinary and Cattle- 
breeding, (10) Nutrition. 

There is going to be a radical difference 
between the kind of contacts that the Govern¬ 
ment had till now with our peasantry and the 
contact that our ministries will have from now 
on. The difference consists not only in 
consulting peasants in their corporate capacity 
instead of meeting a few of them, but also in 
reaching the really poor and more numerous of 
them in preference to touching a few rich 
confreres of theirs. Not only have our Ministers 
to consult Kisan Sabhas but also to encourage 
the really poor Kisans to capture these Sabhas, 
and to assist them through their Sabhas. They 
have to do all this in their own interests, as 
otherwise they can’t hope to adequately under¬ 
stand the peasant’s view-point, and give a* 
much satisfaction to them as possible. If the 
P. W. I), forests and the police departments 
are to be less of a nuisance than they are a* 
present, and avoid being the cause of the 
growing and uncontrollable dissatisfaction of 
the masses, then the ministries have to associate 
every officer .of these and similar other depart¬ 
ments witli a democratic Kisan Sub-committee 
to guide and control him and report upon him 
to his higher officer, and also to the higher 
Kisan Sabhas. 

Moreover, the modern ministers owe it to 
their Kisans, who form the majority of the 
voters and who yet are not so well organised 
as others, to bend the resources and energies 
of the State so as to foster their organisations, 
as soon and as much as possible. All that 
they may try to do through their Development 
and Social Services can only touch the fringe 
of the peasant’s problem and needs, bound down 
as they are by their limited and inelastic tax- 
revenues and the inexorable and unbendable 
services, thanks to the Act. But even those 
inadequate resource can be made to go a very 
.long way in strengthening the masses and 


improving their morale if the co-operation of 
the peasants and workers can be obtained. 
Such co-operation is possible only through tlu; 
Kisan Sabhas. Hence my plea that Kisan 
movement must be encouraged, Kisan Sabhas 
recognised and Kisans corporate co-operation 
welcomed. 

The needs of the Kisans are too great, 
their sufferings too unbearable and their 
demands too unresistiblc and they can be met 
half-way, with mutual advantage for all and 
with the surety of forging an anti-Aet force, 
only if at least Kisan Sabhas arc recognised and 
given as much consideration and respect as the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

As contrasted with the neglect of the Kisan 
Sabhas by our Government, the policy of 
Canadian, English, American, French and 
Danish Governments stands in great relief. 
Those Governments have all along recognised 
unions of farmers, and taken them into the 
closest possible consultation. Not a bill is 
drafted, as lias not been previously discussed 
by a joint gathering of Government’s spokesmen 
and those of peasants. Every new economic 
move of the State affecting the peasants is 
shaped after giving peasants the fullest possible 
opportunity to influence Government through 
their reasoning and discussions. 

The Irish Government of the Imperial regime 
first led the way in recognising the Agricultural 
Organization Society, started and guided by 
the late Sir Horace Plunkett, and in using it 
as the State’s agency to develop co-operative 
movement, and to carry on agricultural demon¬ 
stration work. The State was financing these 
operations of the great farmers’ associations, 
which in every other respect was thoroughly 
independent.. A similar policy has come to 
be followed by the Government of Great Britain 
in regard to her Farmers’ Unions which are 
made responsible to carry on demonstration 
work. Yet it. is not uncommon to find the 
Farmers’ Union vehemently opposing the policies 
and programmes of the party in power. 

In France, the State has taken the initia¬ 
tive in fostering and stimulating the growth of 
Agricultural Syndicates which are to discharge 
the functions of our village Panchayats, farmers’ 
social clubs, and nuclei of co-operative and 
agricultural demonstration work. A number of 
laws regulating their e o-o p e r a t i v e credit 
activities specify tlreir functional responsibilities 
and indicate their propaganda work. 

In all the Western democracies adequate 
representation is provided for peasant organi¬ 
zations on all the important and relevant, 
committees and councils of state, so far no 
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complaint has been made or heard in any of 
these countries against the inutility of these 
peasant organizations and the State’s contact 
with them. Indeed, the U. S. A. has given a 


new fillip to the Kisan movement by offering it 
much encouragement and dealing with the Kisan 
Sabhas just as dignifiedly as with all other 
Sabhas. 


SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

By Prof. NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a„ rh.n. 


On the 21st of August last Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Roy Choudhury speaking on a cut motion in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly raised the 
question of separating judicial from executive 
duties in our districts. He observed that this 
subject had hung fire for long and should not 
be given a cold shoulder by the new Government. 
Responsible as the Ministry now was to public 
opinion, it was expected to do away, at an 
early date, with the practice of combining the 
functions of the thief-catcher and the thief- 
trier in the same hands and to remove thereby 
n long-standing grievance of the people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Home Minister 
made some observations, in course of his 
reply, which require a careful scrutiny and 
demand a dispassionate criticism. Sir 
Nazimuddin attached little importance to the 
demand for the separation of the two incongruous 
and conflicting functions. He rather went to 
the length of practically denying the usefulness 
of such separation. He cited in support of his 
contention the practices which, he thought, 
obtained in the civilized countries of Europe and 
America. He gave it out that it was only in 
the United States of America that such separa- 
tiqn of functions was once emphasised and 
worked in practice. But even in this country, 
he observed, the sparation of powers was now 
being cast off as unsuited to the changed 
environments and altered conditions of life.l 

The opinion Sir Nazimuddin expressed in 
regard to the relations which now subsist between 
the executive and the judiciary in the IT. S. A. 
is, however, not tenable at all. His speech 
appears to have conveyed a wrong impression 
to his audience about the position of the judiciary 
in the U. S. A. In that country the principle 
of the separation of powers was regarded for 
long “as almost a political maxim which should 
lie at the basis of the political organization of 

1. See the Report of the two speeches in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika of 22nd August, 1937. 


all civilized states.”2 Accordingly its Constitu¬ 
tion provides for a clear separation of legislative, 
executive and judicial functions from each other. 
It is true that although in theory the executive 
and the legislative duties are still in separate 
hands and are supposed to be exercised 
independently of each other, actually some 
collaboration between the two authorities has 
now become the rule. Not unoften execu¬ 
tive influence is predominant over the legislative 
sphere. But, although the doctrine of the 
separation of powers may have been modified to 
this extent in practice in the IT. S. A., otherwise 
it still remains in force in that country. 

The executive and the legislature may have 
in practice come closer towards each other but 
the judiciary still stands aloof in supreme 
independence. It is not in any sense dependent 
upon the executive. The federal judges are 
appointed no doubt by the President with the 
approval of the Senate.*’* But this right of 
appointment on the part of the executive does 
not and cannot in the least make the federal 
judges dependent upon the President. These 
judges are, under the constitution, appointed on 
a permanent basis and hold their office during 
good bchaviour.4 They cannot be removed 
from the bench except by impeachment. 
Enjoying a permanent tenure of office as the 
judges do, they are not required to consult the 
wishes and convenience of the executive in 
trying the cases before them. They issue their 
judgments only after consulting the facts of the 
case, the laws of the land and the dictates of 
their own conscience. They may be swayed on 
occasions by their own social prejudices and 
inhibitions. But never can they be suspected 
of looking to the White House for inspiration. 

Recently, of course, an attack was made 


2. F. J. Good now— -Comparative Administrative Law 
Vol. I, p. 20. 

3. Article II, Sec. 2 of the Constitution. 

4. Article III, Sec. I of the Constitution. 
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upon the judiciary from influential and powerful 
quarters. President Roosevelt was exasperated 
by his New Deal Laws being declared ultra 
vires the constitution by the Supreme Court. 
Constituted^ as this Court usually was by 
* elder statesmen/ it took almost invariably a 
conservative view of different measures passed 
by the Congress. It was not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the New Deal laws which were 
expected to undermine, to some extent, the 
existing social and economic ideals and practices 
in the U. S. A. would be interpreted by the 
Court as inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Constitution and therefore invalid. The 
President found, to his chagrin, the system of 
social and economic reform which he was rearing 
actually toppling down under his eyes. His 
anger therefore knew no bounds. And as he 
became re-elected to the White House by an 
overwhelming majority, in November # 1936, he 
girded up his loins and proceeded to plan an 
attack upon the Supreme Court. A Bill was 
introduced, under his inspiration, in the Congress. 
If any judge on his attaining his seventieth year 
did not voluntarily retire from the bench, he 
could not of course be forced to do so. But the 
new Bill empowered the President to appoint a 
new judge so as to balance his opinions on the 
bench. Subject to the total strength of the 
Supreme Court Bench being fixed at fifteen, the 
President was thus given the right to appoint 
new judges against all the existing occupants 
who attained the seventieth year but still 
refused to retire. If this Bill became an Act, 
it would have opened out the possibility of the 
Court being packed by the executive. Of 
course it could not be assumed that the new 
judges appointed by the President on the basis 
of a tenure of office during good behaviour 
would have been a mere catspaw in his hands. 
But still it might, have given out the impression 
of the Court being packed. Fortunately, 
however, the Bill was so modified in the Congress 
that as now passed it would provide for no 
alteration in the old position of the Supreme 
Court. All that the Act now provides for is 
the addition of a few more judges to the lower 
Courts. 

So it is not true to say that even in the 
United States, where alone, in the opinion of 
Sir Nazimuddin, the judiciary was once 
separate from, and independent of, the executive, 
such separation has been given the go-by and 
such independence has been undermined. The 

5. At the time New Deal Laws were declared un¬ 
constitutional, six of the nine Judges of this Court were 
above seventy* 


judiciary in the United States is as independent 
of the executive today as it was in 1789 when 
the federal constitution of that country was first 
framed. 

Nor is it true? to say that the judiciary is 
an indedpendent institution only in the United 
States of America. In Great Britain also, it is 
an independent factor of Government. It is true 
that theoretically the judicial organ may not 
be separate, in every respect, from the legisla¬ 
tive and executive factors of the constitutional 
mechanism. Some association betwen the three 
factors may not escape our notice. But really 
such fusion is ineffective. The House of Lords 
is par excellence a branch of the legislature. 
But it will be pointed out that it has judicial 
functions as well. Theoretically, therefore, legis¬ 
lative and judicial functions arc not separate, 
but combined. Actually, however, the House 
of Lords itself never now-a-days sits in judgment 
upon any case forwarded to it on appeal. It 
is the Lord Chancellor and the Law Lords who 
alone, as a rule, constitute the supreme judicial 
tribunal for Great Britain. 

It is true again that the Lord Chancellor who 
is the highest judicial functionary in Great 
Britain, is also, at the same time, a member of 
the supreme executive body of the State, namely, 
the Cabinet. It cannot be denied tlmt to this 
extent there is a fusion between executive and 
judicial duties. Such fusion, however, 1ms no 
practical repercussions. Theoretically it may 
be expected that as a result of the Lord 
Chancellor being the connecting link between 
the executive and the judiciary, executive 
influence would be brought to bear upon judicial 
decisions. But as a matter of fact the exercise 
of such influence is out of the question, because 
of the traditions of independence of the judicial 
bench, which have been built up for the last 
250 years. Besides, it should be known that 
other judges of the superior courts in England 
including the Lord Chief Justice have not only 
no executive affiliations and are concerned only 
with judicial functions but they hold their office, 
like the federal judges of the U. S. A., during 
good behaviour. They can be removed from 
their office only by the King on an address of 
both Houses of Parliament. As removal from 
office by this method is impossible except in 
cases of grave dereliction of duty which may 
cause a public scandal, the judges have no reason 
for looking up to the executive and currying 
favour with its agents. The old principle that 
the judges should be lions but lions under the 
throne, has been in fact long given the go-by 
in Great Britain. The tradition which grew in 
the time of the Stuarts that the judges should 
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be but a convenient instrument in the hands of 
the executive was thrown overboard with the 
expulsion of the last member of this family. 
Since the Act of Settlement was passed in 1701 
the English judges have been absolutely 
independent of the executive. This independence 
is true as much of the higher judiciary as also 
of the county courts. The judges presiding 
over these latter tribunals are no doubt appointed 
on the responsibility of the Lord Chancellor and 
hold office during the pleasure of the Crown 
(not during good behaviour). But in practice, 
tenure of office during pleasure is as good as 
tenure during good behaviour. Such has been 
the force of public opinion and such has been 
the strength of the tradition which has been 
built up during the last 250 years, that the 
executive finds it impossible to take advantage 
of the tenure of office during pleasure of the 
county judges. 

It is thus not true to say that the principle 
of the separation of executive from judicial 
functions is not in operation either in the 
United States of America or in Great Britain. 
This principle is, in fact, sacrosanct in both the 
countries. 

The Home Minister of Bengal spoke in a 
vein on the subject of separating the two 
functions in the Legislative Assembly, which 
may give out the impression that the Government 
of which he is a member, regards such separa¬ 
tion not only as impracticable and inconvenient, 
but also as unnecessary and uncalled for in 
principle. It is a pity that after an agitation 
has been carried on in India for one century 
for the separation of executive and judicial 
powers, the Home Minister of Bengal should 
come forward to create an impression that the 
existing arrangement is sufficiently wise and 
any change is uncalled for. It has been the 
demand of the Indian people since 1838 that 
the officer who has anything to do with the 
prosecution of a person, will not only not sit 
in judgment upon his case himself but will 
not also have anything to do with the 
exercise of supervision and control over the 
officer who may be entrusted with the trial. 
The Bengal Cabinet cannot be oblivious 
of the fact that both the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal had in the past 
to admit the wisdom of such clear demarcation 
of duties. It was about three decades ago that 
the spokesman of the Government of India was 
compelled to admit that, “ criminal trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are 
not always conducted in the atmosphere of cool 
impartiality which should pervade a court of 
justice.” He also announced on the floor of the 


Indian Legislative Council that the Government 
of India had “ decided to advance cautiously 
and tentatively towards the separation of 
judicial and executive functions.”® The principle 
of separating the two functions was thus 
accepted by the Government in 1908. It is 
true that during the next twelve years the 
Government of India did nothing towards 
applying the principle. But still it cannot be 
denied that this principle was accepted. 

Early in 1921, district administration 
became a provincial subject under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919. The demand for the 
separation of the two incongruous functions was 
therefore, now made in the provincial legisla¬ 
tures. In Bengal, a resolution recommending 
“ the total separation of the judicial from 
executive functions ” was passed on the 4th 
April, 1921, by the Legislative Council.7 Though 
Sir Henry Wheeler, the spokesman of the 
Government of Bengal, made indeed a “haulting, 
hesitating and ambiguous speech ” in course of 
the debate, still he had to admit the theory 
that the exercise of judicial duties should not 
be subject to executive interference. He 
.advocated the necessity of appointing a 
competent and expert committee so that an 
authoritative opinion might be secured not as 
to the wisdom of such separation but as to 
the actual methods of carrying out this reform. 
The committee he proposed was to elaborate a 
practical working scheme for separating judicial 
duties from executive agency and to estimate 
the expenditure which the operation of the 
scheme would involve. Accordingly a Com¬ 
mittee was constituted with Justice Sir Ewart 
Greaves as the Chairman and with Sir Asutosh 
Choudhury, a retired justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, Mr. F. C. French, a senior member 
of the executive branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, Mr. G. Morgan, the representative of 
the European interest in the Legislative Council, 
Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy and Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Ray Choudhury as members. 
The Committee constituted by such experienced 
and level-headed members and presided over by 
such an impartial and independent judge of 
the High Court as Sir Ewart Greaves, submit¬ 
ted its report in January 1922, and pointed 
out therein that there was “no practical diffi¬ 
culty in effecting a separation of judicial and 
executive functions.”® The Committe also drew 

6. See the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson, the 
Home Member of the Government of India in The 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India , Vol. XLV1, 
pp. 248-49. 

7. See Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Vol. I, 
No. 6, pp. 268-90. 

8. Report of the Greaves Committee, p. 6. 
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up a scheme for carrying out such separation at 
a cost which was by no means exorbitant. It 
was estimated that the non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture would be, for giving effect to this reform, 
Rs. 1,53,000 and the recurring expenditure would 
be Rs. 4,48,650 a year. 

After the submission of such a report by 
the Greaves Committee, it could not be imagined 
that there was still any doubt as to the wisdom 
of separation in this province. It is also to 
be noted in this connection that in other 
provinces of India also this question came in 
for consideration and there also similar Com¬ 
mittees were appointed for framing schemes 
and estimating the expenditure for giving 
effect to these schemes. In t lie Punjab 
this Committee, which was presided over by Mr. 
Justice LeRossignol, estimated that the non¬ 
recurring cost would be Rs. 5,89,860, and the 
annual recurring charges could be Rs. 8,21,976. 
In Bihar and Orissa the Committee was presided 
over by Justice Sir B. K. Mallick. It came to 
the conclusion that for carrying out the reform 
the capital expenditure of Rs. 5,95,000 would be 
necessary and the recurring annual cost would 
be Rs. 1,90,650. These would illustrate that 
expert opinion in every part of India was not 
only in favour of separation of the two functions 
but was definite with regard to the compara¬ 
tively small expense at which the reform could 
be carried out. 

It may, of course, be pointed out by some 
persons that the reform is not really so urgent 
as it is given out to be. They may observe that 
miscarriage of justice on account of executive 
interference cannot be cited in many cases today. 
But it should be known that interference by 
the executive head of the district in criminal 
trials was never very open or brazen-faced. It 
has become less so today than it used to be in 
the 19th century. Since the late Mr. Monmohan 
Ghosh collected in 1896 a number of such cases 
of open interference and cited them as a 
definite proof of the evil which arose out. of 
the combination of two incongruous functions, 
the executive has become more careful with 
regard to the way that it may interfere in 
criminal trials. But simply because the interfer¬ 
ence of the executive is not open and public, it 
need not be assumed that criminal justice is 
administered in an impartial manner and 
in an independent atmosphere. The case 
for separation does not rest upon the illustra¬ 
tions of open executive interference in criminal 
trials.. It rests upon the fact that human nature 
being what it is, the magistrates serving under 
executive officers and themselves being interested 
in the executive administration cannot try 


the criminal cases as dispassionately and 
independently as they may be expected to do. 

A mere description of the magisterial 
organisation in our provinces may bring out into 
clear relief the mischief that is being done every 
day to the cause of justice. Lower criminal 
justice is administered by the Magistrates of 
different classes. Some of them may not have 
any executive duties at the time they discharge 
juTlicial functions and try criminal cases. Some 
other Magistrates however may combine directly 
in their own hands both executive and judicial 
functions and powers. The Sub-divisional 
Officers, especially, have simultaneously to 
exercise both duties. They have to maintain the 
peace of the area under their charge and take 
direct interest in the apprehension and prosecu¬ 
tion of alleged miscreants. They have also to 
try, in many instances, these cases themselves. 
If the same functionaries, under whose supervi¬ 
sion and control some persons are taken into 
custody, are required to sit in judgment upon 
them, it may be easily imagined wlmt kind of 
justice we may expect at their hands. It is not 
again merely in the courts of these Magistrates 
who have direct executive duties to perform that 
impartial justice cannot be expected. In the 
courts of the other Magistrates also, it become* 
difficult to obtain justice in those cases in which 
the executive is interested. The Magistrates 
may not be engaged, for the time being, in 
executive duties. But they are par excellence 
executive officers and have to work under the 
supervision and control of the District Magistrate 
who is the chief executive officer of the district. 
The District Magistrate is responsible for the 
maintenance of the peace and tranquillity in 
the district under his charge. He is directly 
interested therefore in the apprehension and 
prosecution of persons who are alleged to have 
disturbed the peace. Now-a-days he himself 
may not usually sit in judgment upon these 
persons. But the Magistrate who try these 
cases arc his immediate subordinates. The 
promotion and other official prospects of these 
functionaries depend largely upon his attitude 
towards their work. If he takes an unfavourable 
view, their future becomes blighted. It is not 
therefore surprising that the Magistrates while 
presiding over their courts do not merely look at 
the facts of the case and the provisions of the 
law. They do not, in delivering the judgment, 
consult simply their own intelligence and 
conscience. They consult more the opinions of 
the chief executive. 

The judge is the task-master of the 
executive. He has to scrutinise the acts of the 
executive and in ease they are found to be at 
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variance with the law, his one duty is to nullify 
them outright. But the judge can give an 
impartial verdict only if he is not himself 
interested in the decisions of the executive and 
is not under the influence and control of the 
•executive. To make the judiciary in any sense 
subordinate to the executive is therefore, as 
Professor Laski observes, “ to make impossible 


the performance of the most urgent function 
within its province.”9 Every day the perform¬ 
ance of this urgent function is being made 
impossible in the districts of India and sooner 
the existing arrangement is replaced by a more 
reasonable system the better. 

9. A Grammar of Politics, p. 298. 


BRITISH VESTED INTERESTS IN INDIA AND THE NEW 

CONSTITUTION 

By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., pIi.d. 

Lecturer , Lucknow University 


The new Constitution of India once more 
unmistakably demonstrates that India exists, 
and must continue to exist for the benefit of 
the Britisher, and that no constitutional advance 
in this country will be permitted to endanger 
even remotely the essential British Service and 
•commercial interests, and British trade in India. 
The numerous provisions in the Constitution 
Act, which are intended to prevent any possible 
•discrimination against British vested interests 
reveal the true character of the new Reforms, 
and merit a careful perusal. These may be 
regarded without exaggeration as so many 
fetters on the future Legislatures in India, 
imposed exclusively for the benefit of British 
trade. 

The pretexts for the introduction of the 
provisions against discrimination were easily 
available, but they are neither adequate, nor 
convincing. Firstly, it was urged that the 
Fiscal Convention which resulted from the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 had not succeeded in removing 
the doubts as well as suspicions regarding the 
rights and duties of the two parties to it. The 
precise scope and effects of the Convention have 
been still a matter of controversy, and so it 
was considered necessary to define and clarify 
the fiscal relations between India and Britain, 
and place them on a statutory footing as far 
as possible. Secondly, it has been pointed out 
that the Fiscal Convention itself would lapse 
after the enforcement of the new Act, and so 
it was essential to put specific provisions in 
this connection in the Statute itself so that 
;there might , not be any uncertainty in regard to 


the future relation of India in fiscal and com¬ 
mercial matters with the United Kingdom. 
Thirdly, the authors of the Joint Committee 
Report refer to the atmosphere of misunder¬ 
standing both in India and England. They 
complain rather vaguely : 

“ Statements of. a very disturbing character have 
been made from time to time by influential persons in 
India which have aroused suspicions and doubts in the 
United Kingdom.” 

It is difficult to understand how an indefinite 
insinuation like this could form the justification 
for the sweeping concessions incorporated in 
the Act for the British vested interests. Lastly, 
the authorities pleaded that the public services 
had reason to suspect that their existing rights 
might not remain inviolate in the new regime, 
hence these must be safeguarded by Statute to 
secure their co-operation and contentment. 

The authorities appear to have been further 
convinced that the Indian Legislatures, unless 
statutorily prevented, would surely cut down the 
emoluments of the public services, impose 
prohibitive tariffs on British goods, and pass 
discriminatory measures against European 
traders and residents in India with the object, 
not of improving the economic condition of the 
country, but of ousting or injuring the 
Europeans. That this apprehension is unduly 
exaggerated needs no mention. It may be 
pointed out that the Indian 1 Delegates ’ to the 
Round Table Conference gave assurance that 
there was no desire in India to use the Con¬ 
stitution for the purpose of excluding either 
Britishers or British trade. For example, in 
the Second Round Table Conference in 1931* 


50—5 
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a resolution was passed to the effect that there 
should be no discrimination between the rights 
of the British Mercantile Community, firms, 
companies trading in India, and the rights of 
Indian-born subjects. The B r i t i s h-Indian 
Delegation, in their joint memorandum, ex¬ 
pressed their agreement with this principle. 
But, the advocates of the British commercial 
interests claimed a fair field for themselves in 
India, and warned the Government that state¬ 
ments had been made which were bound to 
create suspicions and doubts. Evidently, the 
assurances of the Indian Delegates had no 
effect, and the authorities thought it prudent to 
reassure public opinion in England by including 
suitable provisions in the Act. 

The provisions relating to discrimination 
and the public services are to be found in 
various chapters of the Act, and unless they 
are judged as a whole it is difficult to visualize 
their cumulative effect. Let us now analyse 
ahd regroup the relevant portions under con¬ 
venient heads. 

1. RIGHT OF ENTRY, TRAVEL, AND RESIDENCE 

Section 111 provides that British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom shall not be 
subjected to any restrictions regarding the right 
of entry into British India, and shall be exempt 
from any law that imposes any restriction by 
reference to place of birth, race, descent, 
language, religion, domicile, residence, or dura¬ 
tion of residence, any disability, liability, or 
condition in regard to travel, residence, the 
acquisition, holding, or disposal of property, 
the holding of public office, or the carrying on 
of any occupation. It is, however, provided 
that undesirable persons may be excluded by 
the Governor-General or the Governor in his 
discretion. 

2. TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Under section 113, a company incorporated 
by or under the laws of the United Kingdom, 
and the members of the governing body of any 
such company and the holders of its shares etc., 
and its officers, agents, and servants shall be 
deemed to comply with any law imposing in 
regard to companies any requirements or condi¬ 
tions relating to the place of incorporation, the 
currency in which its capital is expressed, the 
place of birth, race, .descent, language, religion, 
domicile, and residence of the members or 
servants of a company. If and in so far as 
any total or partial exemption from, or pre¬ 
ferential treatment in respect of taxation is 
decided, a company incorporated in the United 


Kingdom and carrying on business in India will 
be entitled to the same equally with Indian 
companies. Section 114 entitles a British 
company incorporated in India to all the^ 
aforesaid privileges. It may be noted that there 
is to be reciprocity between India and the 
United Kingdom to some extent in these 
matters. For example, if a United Kingdom 
law imposes restrictions upon Indian subjects, 
or Indian companies, any exemption enjoyed 
in India by British subjects or Companies 
in similar matters would cease to have 
effect. Such reciprocity, however, will prove 
unreal, because it would be impossible for 
Indian companies to trade in England and 
compete with the English companies. Under 
section 116, companies incorporated in the 
United Kingdom shall be eligible for any grant, 
bounty, or subsidy for the encouragement of 
any trade or industry to the same extent as 
companies incorporated in India will be eligible. 
Under section 12, the Governor-General has the 
special responsibility to prevent action which 
would subject goods of the United Kingdom 
imported into India to discriminatory or penal 
treatment, and secure in the sphere of executive 
action the purposes which the provisions of 
Chapter III of Part V of the Act are designed, 
to secure in relation to Legislation. It ia 
interesting to note that the White Paper did not 
specify the responsibility to prevent penal 
treatment of British goods. This was subse¬ 
quently added at the instance of the Joint 
Committee. 

3. PRACTICE OF PROFESSIONS 

Sub-section 1(B) of Section 111 provides 
that British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom will be entitled to carry on any 
profession, subject, however, to the condition of 
reciprocity between India and the United 
Kingdom in this matter. Under Section 119 r 
no bill or amendment which prescribes the 
professional or technical qualifications to be 
requisite for any purpose in British India or 
imposes by reference to any such qualifications 
any disability, or restriction in regard to the 
practising of any profession, the carrying on of 
any occupation or business shall be introduced 
without previous sanction of the Governor- 
General or the Governor in his discretion. 
Section 120 provides that a British subject 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, who is 
entitled to be registered in the United Kingdom 
as a qualified medical practitioner, shall not be 
excluded from practising medicine, surgery, or 
midwifery in British India on any ground other' 
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than the ground that the diploma held by him 
docs not furnish a sufficient guarantee of his 
possession of the requisite knowledge and skill. 
Aggrieved parties may appeal to the Privy 
Council for their decision as to whether the 
diploma in question does or does not furnish 
a sufficient guarantee of the possession of the 
requisite knowledge and skill. 

4. TAXATION 

Under Section 112, no law shall be valid 
which imposes any liability to taxation by way 
of discriminating against British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, or against 
companies incorporated in the United Kingdom 
A law shall be deemed to be discriminatory, if 
it would subject -the aforesaid to greater 
taxation than to which they would be liable if 
domiciled in India. 

5. AIRCRAFT AND SHIPPING 

Under Section 115, no ship registered in 
the United Kingdom shall be subjected by or 
under any law to any treatment which is dis¬ 
criminatory in favour of ships registered in 
British India. This Section is applicable to 
aircraft also. 

6. PUBLIC SERVICES 

Security of tenure and inviolability of 
salary, pension, and emoluments are provided 
by the Act to the services under Sections 12, 
52, 240, 258, 259, etc., while Sections 270 and 
271 guarantee a full indemnity for past acts 
and protection against future prosecution and 
suits. Under Section 248, the right of in¬ 
dependent appeal against orders affecting 
conditions of service is secured. Under Sec¬ 
tion 244, the supreme authority in the matter 
of control and recruitment of the key services 
of the country is vested in the Secretary of 
State. 

* # * * 

From the above analysis it will be apparent 
that precautionary steps have been taken to 
prevent all kinds of discrimination. Lest a 
mere prohibition of discrimination should prove 
ineffective, the Governor-General and the 
Governors in their respective spheres have been 
entrusted with a special responsibility for the 
prevention of discrimination, and have been 


empowered to interfere in all cases of proposed 
discrimination and, if necessary, either to 
reject the advice of the Ministers or to use 
their special powers. Though the Statutory 
Commission had admitted that it is not practi¬ 
cable to define discriminatory legislation in a 
constitutional document, the Federal Structure 
Committee in the Fourth Report, which was 
adopted by the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference, saw “ no reason to doubt that an 
experienced parliamentary draftsman would be 
able to devise an adequate and workable 
formula, which it would not be beyond the 
competence of a Court of law to interpret and 
make e ff e c t i v e.” Lest even the specific 
provisions drafted by the parliamentary drafts¬ 
men should prove inadequate, the Joint 
Committee recommended that the Governor- 
General and the Governors should carefully use 
their discretion in giving or withholding their 
assent to bills which might be disenyninatory 
in fact though not in form. This is why the 
Instrument of Instructions provides that if the 
Governor-General or the Governor feels any 
doubt whether a bill is in fact discriminatory 
or not, he is to reserve it for the signification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure. The Joint Com¬ 
mittee frankly confess in their Report that this 
precaution is necessary in view of “ the scope 
which ingenuity might find for complying with 
the letter of the law in a matter of this kind 
while violating its spirit” (Italics ours). No 
commentary is needed on this statement ! 

From what has been explained above it 
would be clear that the statutory provisions 
against administrative and legislative discrimi¬ 
nation will constitute a thorny problem for the 
future Legislatures and Ministries. It can 
hardly be denied that the economic interests of 
the country will demand ultimately measures 
which may prove prejudicial to British vested 
interests. That the interests of the United 
Kingdom and India cannot always and in 
every matter harmonise needs no elaboration. 
It is therefore, difficult to understand how the 
Indian ministries will continue to avoid the 
almost inevitable conflict of national interests, 
which is bound to arise sooner or later under 
a Constitution which has been manifestly 
designed not in the interests of India but of 
the British vested interests. 



MY FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 

By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 
I 


In September, 1898, I left for England with a 
scholarship granted by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to mission workers of the 
Brahmo Samaj for helping them to take a two 
years , course at the New Manchester College 
in Oxford. This College had been established 
originally at Manchester for training for the 
Unitarian Ministry. From Manchester it was 
transferred to Oxford to be in close touch with 
the life of that old British University. Though 
it was not recognised by the University its 
students could attend the lectures of the 
University and generally share the intellectual 
and moral life of that ancient seat of learning. 
The University of Oxford was attached to the 
Church of England. Nonconformists had no 
rightful place in it. But the Nonconformists’ 
Theological Seminary, the Mansfield College, 
that trained Nonconformist Ministers, was, like 
the Unitarian College, located in Oxford and for 
the same reason. The Manchester New College 
and the Mansfield College thus came to be, in 
an informal way, associated with the intellectual 
and moral life of Oxford. 

In 1888 Pandit Sivanath Sastri had been 
to England. He was naturally received with 
friendly greetings by the English Unitarians 
and Theists. From the days of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy the Brahmo Samaj had received 
the fraternal sympathy of British and American 
Unitarians. When Keslmb Chunder Sen early 
in the seventies went to England, the earlier 
relations between the Brahmo Samaj in India 
and the Unitarians in England were revived and 
strengthened. The visit of Sivanath Sastri, 
however, led to fresh developments in the 
relations of the Brahmo Samaj with the 
Unitarians of England. Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
was deputed by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of England to come on 
a missionary visit to India and study the 
Brahmo Samaj movement here with a view 
specially to find out if there was any opening 
for the establishment of regular and closer 
co-operation between the Brahmo Samaj and 
the Unitarian organisation. Dr. Sunderland 
spent about a year in India. On his return, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
deputed another Unitarian Minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher Williams, to follow up the work 


initiated by Dr. Sunderland. He was followed 
by the Rev. Mr. Harwood. These visits led 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to offer a scholarship of the value of £100 a year 
to workers and missionaries of the Brahmo 
Samaj who would desire to take a course in the 
Manchester New College at Oxford. A com¬ 
mittee of elected representatives of the three 
sections of the Brahmo Samaj was set up for 
the selection of these scholars. The first was 
the late Bhai Pramatha Lai Sen, a nephew of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who, though not then 
ordained as a missionary of the New Dispen¬ 
sation, had consecrated his life to the ministra¬ 
tions of that Samaj. This was, I think, in 1896. 
In 1897 the choice of the Brahmo Samaj Com¬ 
mittee fell on a friend, who was not able to 
accept this scholarship and go to England. So 
in 1898 there were two vacancies. To one of 
these I was appointed; the other was given to' 
Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, who, having taken 
his M.A. degree in the Calcutta University, 
had joined the Sadhan Ashrama of Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri. The Unitarian Association 
undertook to pay only for the expenses of these 
scholars in England but they would have to find 
money for their passage and outfit. After I 
was elected I made a somewhat extended tour 
to collect this money. During this tour I, for 
the first time in my life, made the acquaint¬ 
ance of some English officials. When I went 
to Silchar in course of this missionary tour, my 
English lectures were attended by Captain 
Herbert, the Deputy Commissioner of Silchar. 
Captain Herbert and other officials of the place 
took very kindly to me and collected a small 
purse towards my passage fund. From Silchar 
I went to Shillong. Sir Henry Cotton was at 
that time the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 1 
had known him in Calcutta, when he was 
Chief Secretary of the Government of Bengal. 
Sir Henry, though a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and, therefore a “ bureaucrat,was, 
however, a veiy genial man. As soon as I 
arrived at Shillong I wrote to him announcing 
the fact saying that I did not want in view of 
our old acquaintance that he should learn of 
my presence in his capital from the public 
notices of my lectures. Sir Henry immediately 
replied that he would be glad to see me at the 
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Government House the same afternoon at 3. 
My visit to the Chief Commissioner disturbed 
the dovecotes of his official entourage. His 
Private Secretary turning up at the Government 
House when the Chief was elosetted with me 
commenced to run up and down the verandah 
wondering who this native was who had been 
received by his chief without his knowledge. 

On Wednesday, the 21st of September, I 
left for Bombay by the B. N. R. to sail by the 
mail boat S. S. Egypt on the following 
Saturday, the 24th. Next day arriving at 
Nagpur I found myself impelled to send a wire 
to Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, who was 
then living at Puri. I felt sorry that I had not 
asked his blessings on this enterprise of mine. 
Having sent the wire I forgot all about it. On 
going into my cabin, when the steamer was 
already on the high seas, I saw a telegram on 
my wash-stand. The sight of it frightened me, 
because I thought that this telegram must have 
been from my home and perhaps it called me 
back for some serious illness in my family. 
With trembling fingers I tore open the cover 
and found it was a telegram from Pandit Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami, who in reply to my wire from 
Nagpur wrote : “ God bless you.” He passed 

away when I was in England. On my return, 
however, I learnt that when my telegram was 
taken to him he sat for a while in dhyann or 
devotional abstraction, and then dictated the 
terms of the reply to me. My telegram, how¬ 
ever, caused some little flutter among his close 
disciples, and they commenced to talk about my 
visit to England. Bijoy Krishna asked what 
was it that was troubling them. They said, 
how would it be possible for me to observe the 
regulations regarding food and drink of the 
disciplines of his sadhan. Bijoy Krishna 
replied, “ Bepin Babu has been freed from those 
restrictions.” This showed how my Guru looked 
upon the disciplines of his sadhan as mere 
externals and they were not absolutely binding 
upon every one regardless of his mental state 
and outer conditions of life. 

Leaving the boat at Marseilles I travelled 
overland and crossed the English Channel from 
Calais to Dover. Mr. Harinath Dey sailed by 
the same boat with me from Bombay and we 
both travelled by the same train from Marseilles 
to London. He was then studying at Oxford 
and was returning to his University after 
spending the summer vacation with his people 
in Raipur. We travelled second class and the 
second saloon was crowded by Anglo-Indians, 
mostly assistants in the mercantile offices in 
Calcutta and Bombay. During the first part 
of our journey from Bombay to Suez these 


Anglo-Indians held themselves aloof from us, 
but after we entered the Suez Canal they com¬ 
menced to thaw until by the time we crossed 
the Mediterranean and arrived at Marseilles 
this caste feeling completely disappeared. This 
led me to give a new name to the Mediter¬ 
ranean; I described it as the waters of Lethe. 
Englishmen and Europeans coming out to India 
forgot the native suavity of their character as 
soon as they entered the Suez Canal and found 
themselves in Asiatic waters. Similarly Anglo- 
Indians, as soon as they crossed the Suez Canal 
and entered the Mediterranean, all their caste- 
pride dropped from them as the yellow leaves- 
in autumn. 

Landing at Marseilles, travelling through 
France I was struck by the difference between* 
our rural areas and those of Europe. The hand 
of man was in everything that I saw; there 
was no rank vegetation, but the whole land by 
the railway was carefully cultivated. Even the 
pumpkins, of which we take absolutely no care, 
seemed to have been lovingly tended so that 
every side of the fruit could have the rays of 
the. sun beating on it and painting it with its 
red colour. The whole country-side was a 
thing of beauty created by man. Arriving at 
Paris the next morning I could not manage to 
have time for breakfast at the railway station, 
but going to my train I bought a pear the like 
of which I had never seen or tasted before. I 
paid 10 francs for it and it was sufficient break¬ 
fast for me. Another experience of my travel 
from Marseilles to Calais was the absolute want 
of drinking water. There was a jet of water 
coming from a tap in the lavatory of the rail¬ 
way carriage, but it was not drinking water. 
Frenchmen, I discovered, do not drink water. 
Bottles of light w T ine could be found in all the 
buffets or roadside refreshment rooms. This 
was the only drink available on the train, but 
I had never in all my life tasted wine. I could 
not follow the custom of the country. All that 
I did to quench my thirst was to suck oranges 
and grapes. But these did not satisfy my native 
thirst for water, and I passed a rather painful 
time until I crossed the Channel and found 
myself on English soil. 

It was already dark—in October the light¬ 
ing up in London is generally between 3 and 
4—when I got down from the train at Charing 
Cross. I had been advised by the Secretary of 
the Unitarian Association that if I arrived in 
London on any week-day, some one from his 
office would meet me. If it was a Sunday I 
was asked to take a cab and drive to Anderton’s 
Hotel on the Strand. A room had been secured* 
for me there, and I would get everything that 
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I wanted. Anderton’s was a decent, though 
not veiy costly place. No such feeling stirred 
within me when I first saw “ the lights of 
London ” as I had read of in English books 
describing the first visit of people from the 
provinces to their chief city. The next morning, 
however, I had a new experience. I was an 
early riser, but early in England is not what we 
call early here. I woke up a little after six, 
and feeling very cold I wanted the fire in my 
room to be lighted, and I rang for the maid in 
charge of my room. I rang and rang and rang, 
almost interminably for some time. But nobody 
answered my bell. This somewhat put me out. 
I took it as deliberate inattention, and asked 
myself if it was due to my colour. At about 
8 o’clock the maid came to my room, and I 
'asked her how was it that though I had been 
ringing my bell for more than an hour, nobody 
attended to it. She said, the servants were not 
up before half past seven. This was my first 
experience of the way of servants in English 
hotels and homes. 

Besides the officials of the Unitarian 
Association, I had two old English friends in 
London, whose acquaintance I had made in 
India. One was Mr. W. S. Caine, the well- 
known temperance worker and Liberal politi¬ 
cian: the other was his Secretary, Mr. Grubb. 
Mr. Grubb was sent by Mr. Caine to my hotel, 
asked to render such help as I might require 
in the matter of sight-seeing and shopping. Mr. 
Caine, I think, was not in London at that time. 
I stayed in London for two or three days before 
going to Oxford. 

The Manchester College was not at that 
time a residential college. Students had to live 
outside in licensed apartments or boarding 
houses. Babu Pramatha Lai Sen, who had 
just finished his course in the Manchester 
College, recommended me to his landlady, Mrs. 
Campbell. Her husband was a tailor, and they 
added to their income by taking in one or two 
students of the University. Mrs. Campbell was 
a very decent woman, reasonable in her charges, 
and not at all of the type of English landladies. 
The Principal of the College was the Rev. 
Dr. Drummond. Dr. Drummond’s was a very 
quiet personality. He was really a scholarly 
divine, regarded even in University circles in 
Oxford as an authority in New Testament 
theology. He represented the old and orthodox 
school of Unitarianism. He did not, of course, 
believe in the dogma of Incarnation. To him 
Christ was not God, but he was the most per¬ 
fect man; none superior to him, neither among 
the ancients nor among the moderns. The char¬ 
acter of Christ made Christianity the best, the 


highest and the most spiritual of existing world- 
religions. His reverence for Christ lent to Dr. 
Drummond’s Unitarianism a somewhat narrow 
outlook, but at the same time it contributed to 
his character and personality a depth and 
spirituality which was not found in the vast 
majority of the members of his denomination. 
There was, no doubt, a tinge of medievalism in 
Dr. Drummond, but while it deepened his faith 
it did not detract from his loyalty to the funda¬ 
mentals of his denomination and church. Dr. 
Drummond was a man of very few words and 
it stood somewhat in the way of his popularity 
with his students. 

Dr. Estling Carpenter, the Vice-Principal, 
was a very different type of man, far more 
modern in his mind and outlook than the 
Principal. Dr. Carpenter was a nephew of Miss 
Carpenter, who had come to India, I think 
more than once, as Secretary of the National 
Indian Association, London, which was estab¬ 
lished for the promotion of social reform, parti¬ 
cularly female education, among Indians and 
the liberation of Indian women from the 
thraldom of caste and customs. Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, during his visit to Bristol, became 
very friendly with the Carpenters, and Miss 
Carpenter had written a book on The Last Days 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, which was in the 
early seventies of the last century practically 
the only available record of the Raja’s life and 
mission. Dr. Carpenter was Professor of Old 
Testament history and religion and Compara¬ 
tive Theology. His interests were, however, not 
confined to these studies. He was a somewhat 
powerful speaker, and had high literary tastes 
and talents. He loved to freely mix with his 
students and invited them to his house every 
now and then on Sunday afternoons, where they 
had tea and literary discussions. The Professor 
of Philosophy was Dr. Upton. I think he was 
the oldest of the professors in the Manchester 
New College when I went there. Dr. Upton also 
was a very genial person, simple and unostenta¬ 
tious like our Pandits of the old school. Dr. 
Upton lived outside Oxford in the old house 
which had been the residence of Cardinal 
Newman at one time. It was a very old house 
and I could never enter it without the memories 
of that learned and saintly person crowding into 
my mind, particularly his immortal hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light, Lead Thou me on,” with 
all the well-known associations that had in¬ 
spired it. Like Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Upton also 
used to invite the students of the Manchester 
College singly to his home. He loved to have 
quiet discussions with them on matters pertain¬ 
ing to the special subject of his lectures. I 
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did not, however, attend his lectures. After his 
friendly talk with me he himself told me that 
there was no need for me to attend his lectures. 
Dr. Upton was, I think, a fellow student of our 
friend, Dr. Prasanna Kumar Roy. Both of 
them had read their philosophy under Dr. 
Martineau. One experience of my life in 
Oxford has always come to my mind whenever 
I have thought of Dr. Upton. Dr. Upton had a 
retired English Civilian as his neighbour. He 
shall be nameless in this record. He had been 
a District Judge near Calcutta. When I went 
to Oxford some of my missionary friends in 
Calcutta who had known me as a temperance 
worker wrote to their friends in London and 
Oxford about me. This gentleman also received 
one of these letters. One day he came to see 
me in my lodgings, I was not then in. On my 
return I found my landlady in very high spirits 
because a baronet had called on me and had 
left his card for me. She particularly asked 
me to pay a return visit to him. Before doing 
so I wrote, however, acknowledging his kindly 
call, and telling him that when next I went to 
his village I would drop in. This I did one 
Saturday afternoon. I spent, I think, about 
three hours with him. He evidently loved to 
talk of his old friends in Bengal. His wife and 
children had gone out at that time. When they 
returned after 4, and he had to go to them 
to take his tea, he thanked me for my visit and 
asked me where I was going. I told him that 
I would look up Dr. Upton before going to my 
lodgings. At this he seemed to be greatly 
relieved and remarked, “ Will Dr. Upton give 
you a cup of tea? ” I said, “ Certainly. He 
never allows me to go back from his house 
without it.” That was my first and last visit 
to this British bureaucrat from India. 

I was in Manchester College only for a yeaf 
or more correctly, only for one session from 
October, 1898 to June, 1899. During this time 
I spent most of my week-ends preaching from 
different Unitarian pulpits. The Rev. Mr. 
Travers, who was Minister in charge of the 
Unitarian chapel in Carlisle, was at that time 
a student in the Manchester New College, taking 
a course of philosophy and theology with a 
view to better equip himself for his work. 
During the Christmas recess of 1898 he invited 
me to his pulpit. Report of my service and 
sermons was published in the official organ of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and this created a great opening for my 
preaching and lecturing in the Unitarian centres 
all over England and Scotland. I was paid 
a guinea and sometimes also my actual train 
fare from and to Oxford in addition to this 


fee. Though this financial help was not 
negligible, considering that I had to provide for 
my family in Calcutta by my contributions to the 
press in India and my earnings in England, the 
extensive and intimate knowledge of the British 
Isles and the middle classes of English society 
which I had through my preachings of the 
Unitarian pulpits, was exceedingly valuable. 1 
discovered during my English visit that we can 
never really know and understand any people 
by reading their literature or stories of their 
life. I had a fair acquaintance with English 
novels, but I could not visualise the scenes and 
characters of these works before I had been 
brought into direct contact with English life. 
The picture had, of course, its light and shade. 
There was both good and evil in English life 
and society as there is in our own, but while 
I was not blind to the dark side of English 
civilization neither could I honestly ignore the 
bright side of it. 

The very first thing that impressed me at 
Oxford was the lower level of the education 
and culture of the general run of under¬ 
graduates and graduates of that famous British 
University. I felt that if we took at random a 
dozen students from Oxford and a similar 
number from our University for instance, in 
Calcutta, (of the old days with which I was 
familiar), the latter would not at all suffer in 
comparison with the former, particularly so far 
as their general knowledge went. For one thing, 
I found out that we in Calcutta knew the 
English poets more intimately than did the 
ordinary Oxford student. But take these two 
sets up again after 10 years, and we shall find 
a very wide difference between them, the English 
graduates standing intellectually head over 
shoulders above the Indian. The reason of it 
is the difference in the surroundings of the two 
sets in their after-life. This fact made a very 
deep impression upon me, lending a new 
strength and inspiration to my life-long loyalities 
to social reform and political freedom. 

Mr. W. S. Caine also procured many 
public engagements for me during my stay in 
Oxford, in connection with the propaganda of 
the British Temperance Association. I had first 
met Mr. Caine in Calcutta during the Congress 
in 1891 at a temperance demonstration in 
Wellington Square, where I was invited to speak. 
Mr. Caine had started a special association for 
the promotion of temperance in India, the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. Mr. 
Caine next met me at the house of my old 
friend, Babu Sashipada Banerjee, in Baranagore. 
Sashipada Babu had got up a small function in 
the Baranagore WorWngman’s Institute, which: 
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criticism, as something that has been ordained 
by Nature herself, like the physical or physio¬ 
logical distinctions in the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. There was no sense of superiority in 
the so-called higher castes nor any sense of 
degradation or inferiority in the so-called lower 
castes. This had been my experience in my boy¬ 
hood and early youth. A new caste conscious¬ 
ness, creating caste conflicts, has however been 
gradually developed, and this has revolutionised 
the ethics of the Hindu institution of caste by 
introducing the European class consciousness and 
class competition into our caste institutions. It 
was inevitable. Nor can we say that in the 
interests of our social evolution towards the 
highest modern ideal, this new development 
was not necessary and desirable. But still the 
unconscious manifestation of class pride in 
British society repelled me. 

This was brought home to me for the first 
time during my first Christmas in England. 
There was a Christmas dinner to the poorer 
classes somewhere either in or near London. It 
was given by some rich people. It was held 
in some public hall or chapel. While the poor 
people and their family sat at tables in the 


body of the hall, the children and the member 
of the family of the host and their friends tool 
their place on the gallery looking from abov 
into the poor peopled dinner. Such a thin* 
would not be tolerated in our caste-ridden com 
munity, in any case, in Bengal. Even the mos 
orthodox Brahmin is taught by his scripture i\ 
look upon his guests, whoever they might be 
as his god. And in our distant rural areas th< 
poorest of the poor, even among the so-calle< 
untouchables, would not stand the kind o 
treatment which was meted out to his poore 
guests by the British wealthy. As I read o 
the description of this Christmas dinner, 
asked myself how did this benevolence affcc. 
the youthful mind of the boys and girls of th< 
host. Real democracy can never grow, I sai( 
to myself, in an atmosphere of class prid< 
and class consciousness like this. I was evei 
tempted to cry, comparing all this with nr 
experiences of our own institution of caste 
“ blessed be caste.” These experiences threv 
a new light upon the frank partiality of sorm 
of the most cultured British officials in Indh 
for our own mediaeval social institutions of men 
like, for instance, Sir George Birdwood. 


TWO CASES OF THE PUNJAB HIGH COURT CONSIDERED 

By BOOT, CHAND, m.a., 

Lecturer in History and Political Science , Hindu College , University of Delhi 


At present, the great problem of Indian politics 
is the decisive influence that is exercised in the 
determination and administration of policy by 
the members of the Services. Ever since the 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service or more 
particularly since the transfer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown, 
the Government of India has been in truth a 
bureaucracy. 

That description of Indian government has 
been repeatedly controvertedl by the representa- 
tives of the Services themselves. They are 

1. L. S. S. O’Malley : Indian Civil Service , 1931, 
Page 158. “ To speak of Indian Civil Servants as 
‘sun-dried bureaucrats’ is a common cliche of Indian 
politicians and journalists, who frequently also refer to 
the whole system of government as bureaucracy. The 
term is sometimes used to create prejudice or enlist 
English sympathy, in the belief that officialdom and 
bureaucracy are synonymous . . . The Indian Civilian 
himself has no objection to being called a bureaucrat 
... He knows that in its true sense of a body of 
trained administrators, bureaucracy necessary for the 
conduct of administration in every modern state.” 


heard to say that the Services in India are at 
more than trained agencies for the administra 
tion of the country. Since the country is stil 
in a disorganised and unformed condition, theii 
task is perhaps a little more onerous and 
therefore, necessarily more comprehensive in its 
character than the task of administrative 
services, for instance, in England; but the 
Services in India do in no sense form or worl 
the government as a bureaucracy woulc 
normally be expected to do. Doubtless, some 
of the members of the permanent Services have 
risen to positions, where they have a lot, oi 
share in formulating the policy, but these people 
are there in their personal capacity, and there¬ 
fore their existence cannot justify the descrip¬ 
tion of the Indian government as a bureaucracy 
at all. How far this argument is justified is 
the purpose of this paper to investigate. 

Bureaucracy has been defined as a system 
of government, in which governmental authority 
is concentrated in the hands of a body of 
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officials. Its essential elements are three : 

(1) that the formulation of policy is dependant 
ultimately upon the bureaux or departments, 

(2) that the execution of policy is entrusted to 
the same class of officials as are responsible for 
its formulation, and (3) that pervading the 
whole horizon of government there is an attitude 
of mind, which is exceedingly autocratic, 
irresponsible and formal, an attitude of mind 
which, in short, may be called bureaucratic. 
In the Indian government, as it has been con¬ 
ducted during the last century, all these three 
elements have been noticeable with a marked 
degree of force. Particularly the bureaucratic 
mind has penetrated so deeply in the administra¬ 
tion of the country that even though the new 
Government of India Act, of the" year 1935, 
has, at least to a certain extent, made .the 
formulation of policy dependent upon the will 
of a popular ministry, yet it seems to be a 
matter of some time before the Indian govern¬ 
ment will get really de-bureaueratised. 

Looking first to the question of the 
jormulation of policy, before 1909, when the 
Executive Councils, both of the Governor- 
General as well as the Provincial Governors, 
were closed to Indian public men altogether, 
they would naturally be monopolised by the 
members of the Indian permanent services. 
Sometimes, indeed, certain Englishmen, mostly 
lawyers and finance experts, were brought from 
England to help the government of the country; 
but they were almost always technicians, and 
devoted themselves, more or less completely, to 
their own departments. They concerned them¬ 
selves rather less with the general policy of 
the government, but even when they did, they 
were either guided by the opinions of the 
Service officials, or they found their policies 
defeated or badly worked out. As an instance 
one has just to recall to mind the infamous 
Ilbert Bill controversy. But even after 1909, 
although the membership of the Executive 
Councils was theoretically opened to Indian 
public men, yet the presence of the Service men 
in them has still been very predominant. The 
figures are rather interesting. Eliminating as 
out of our consideration a large number of 
temporary appointments, which have practically 
always been filled by the secretaries of the 
departments, universally members of the Indian 
Civil Service, out of the permanent appointments 
to the Viceroy's Executive Council, the 
members of the Services have claimed at least 
50 per cent. The number of Indian public men, 
who have held permanent appointments, is only 
11, that is 20 to 25 per cent of the total number, 
and perhaps one would be justified in saying 


that no one of them has been in charge 
of any of the 1 key ' departments. The Home 
Department, for instance, has all along been 
a preserve of the Civil Service. One mignt 
also mention that at least two, out of these 
eleven Indian public men, have had to resign 
their office, for some unexplained reason or 
other, before the termination of their term. 

But beside the regular appointment of so 
many Service men to the membership of the 
Executive Council, the Services have had another 
venue of influence in the determination of 
policy. Although by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, the secretaries of the various depart¬ 
ments were made definitely subordinate to the 
members in charge of these departments, who 
were supposed to be working like a cabinet 
under the leadership of the Governor-General or 
the Governor, as the case might be, yet the right 
of private personal advice by the secretary to 
the head of the government, as distinct from 
the head of the department, was retained as of 
old. The result, therefore, was that the 
Secretary, as a matter of course, gave his advice 
to the Governor-General or the Governor over 
the head of the member in charge of his 
department, and as in this supposed cabinet the 
Governor-General or the Governor was the 
real arbiter of policy, the secretary's point of 
view must presumably have had decisive influ¬ 
ence in the determination of policy in many 
cases, to the exclusion of the member’s point of 
view. 

Surely, in the face of these facts, it cannot 
but be admitted that the Services in India have 
had a very real influence in the formulation and 
determination of policy. 

' But not only have the Services formulated 
the policy, they have also been charged with 
the carrying it out into practice. As administra¬ 
tive agencies, the Services in India have had a 
much larger and more comprehensive scope of 
functions than any administrative agencies 
anywhere else in the world, with perhaps the 
possible exception of France. Even in France, 
however, the spirit in which those functions are 
exercised is different from that of the administra¬ 
tive officers in India. The French prefect, who 
is the nearest analogy to the Indian district 
officer, is appointed and is therefore dismissible 
by the popularly controlled government, and 
therefore, however large his powers, in the 
exercise of them he is necessarily guided by a 
spirit of moderation and by a sense of public 
duty and public opinion. But there are no such 
restraints on the action of the Indian 
administrators. The Indian Civil Servant is 
recruited by the Secretary of State, on the basis 
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of a certain well-defined contract, and although 
in theory he is dismissible by him, in practice 
he is really undismissible. The responsibility of 
the Indian Civil Servant to the popularly 
constituted Indian Government is extremely 
meagre and even non-existant. The Secretary 
of State, to whom the Indian Civil Service is 
technically responsible, has no responsibility at 
all to the Indian public; he is subject only to 
the control of the British Parliament. In other 
words, this means that the administrative 
services of India are controlled by and are, 
therefore, the agents of, from the Indian point 
of view, an irresponsible foreign authority. No 
wonder then that the attitude of the Indian 
administrators is autocratic and irresponsible. 

The Indian administrative services carry on 
not only the administrative and executive 
functions of government, which in India means 
the all-sided rule of a piece of territory rather 
than the administration of any particular 
subject or matter, but some of their members 
also hold judicial posts. At least one-third of 
the judges of all Indian High Courts are 
members of the Indian Civil Service; a large 
majority of the District and Sessions Judges 
are also Civil Servants, who have at one time 
or other been concerned with the administrative 
functions of government; and below them there 
is a whole class of district and subordinate 
magistrates, who combines criminal judicial 
functions along with their ordinary administra¬ 
tive and executive duties. This confusion of 
executive and judicial functions often results in 
a deplorable miscarriage of justice. For this, 
there are two reasons. Since the Indian Civil 
Service is recruited on a very general course 
of qualifications, which does not require any 
technical knowledge of laws at all, and since 
those officers who ultimately are given 
judicial charge are not necessarily required to 
pass through a course of careful judicial training, 
therefore they often fail to develop what is 
called a judicial mind. But more than this, 
miscarriage of justice springs from that irres¬ 
ponsible attitude, which the members of the 
administrative services often tend to exhibit. 
As a class, the Indian bureacrats consider 
themselves above the law, and therefore are 
often guilty of the inclination to act upon their 
preconceived conclusions, whatever the law may 
warrant. 

That this attitude of the Indian Services is 
quite real will be clear from an examination of 
two cases that came for decision before the 
Panjab High Court quite recently. Both 
these cases are reported in the Indian Law 
Reports, Lahore series, one in volume XII of the 


year 1931, and the other in volume XV of the 
year 1934. The cases are eminently important, 
because they show the bureaucratic attitude of 
mind in action. 

The first case arose out of certain 
incidents in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, which 
was being tried by a special court of three 
Commissioners. A few of the accused in this 
case had turned approvers; but as approvers 
they were detained ‘in the Lahore Fort, in the 
custody of the Superintendent of Police, C.I.D\ 

To this objection was taken by the rest of the 
accused, who thereupon filed an application to 
the Commissioners that, as a matter of law, the 
approvers should be kept in judicial lock-up 
rather than in police custody. The Commis¬ 
sioners justified the action of the government on 
the ground of ‘ balance of convenience.^ A 
revisional appeal was accordingly made to the 
High Court, which decided,3 on the 18th of 
April, 1931, that the law on the subject did not 
permit of the construction that had been put 
on it by the Commissioners, and that approvers . 
in criminal cases must always be kept in judicial 
custody and in no case in police custody. The 
judgment of the High Court was duly communi¬ 
cated to the Commissioners, who issued orders 
for the transfer of the approvers to jail i 
immediately. 

But it seems that the Government did not 
comply with the directions of the High Court 
issued to them through the Commissioners; for 
after some time the accused made another 
application ‘ asking the High Court to enforce 
obedience to its directions, as the Commissioners 
had expressed their helplessness in the matter/ 
Before the Commissioners, the attitude of the 
Public Prosecutor, who was conducting the case 
on behalf of the Government, was very 
‘ curious/ On receiving the application of the 
accused that the approvers were still in police 1 
custody, the Commissioners asked the Public 
Prosecutor to explain to them as to where the 
approvers were. In reply, the Public Prose¬ 
cutor asked for an adjournment of the case for 
four days ‘ in order to give him time to obtain 1 
instructions 1 from his client, the Government. 
The adjournment was accordingly granted, but 
when the court of Commissioners met again on 
the 28th of April, 1 instead of supplying the 


2. Refer /. L. R., Lahore series, Vol. XII, page 607. 

3. The appeal was heard, in the first instance, by a 
Judge sitting alone, Justice Bhide, who, in view of the ^ 
importance of the question involved, made an order on 
18th March, 1931, referring the case to a Division Bench 
for decision. The Judges of the Division Bench, Justices 
Bhide and Tapp, delivered a concurrent judgment on the 
18th April, 1931. See pages 604-622, /. L. R.. Lahore 
series, VoL XII. 
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information relating to the custody of the 
approvers, as he was expected to do/ the Public 
Prosecutor made a curiously irresponsible state- 
ment that ‘he had no information and was not 
therefore in a position either to admit or to deny 
the allegations of fact contained ’ in the accused’s 
application. The Commissioners, who must 
have been provoked at the insolence of the 
reply, however, contented themselves with just 
expressing their inability to resolve the question 
as to the custody of the accused, in these 
circumstances. 

As a result, the High Court was moved by 
the accused. In the High Court, the Goverm 
ment Pleader stated that, 

“ He had been instructed by the Local Government 
to say thit he had no information to give to the Court, 
and that the Crown Counsel was not concerned with the 
affairs of the Jail department.” 

As the judgment of the High Court pointed 
nut: 

“This Was obviously an untenable position to adopt, 
because the learned Counsel was appearing before tne 
Court neither in his personal capacity nor on behalf of 
a private person, whose sources of information are limited, 
but represented the Local Government, to whom the Jail 
department as well as its officers were subordinate, and 
could supply, and must have supplied, all the necessary 
information.” 

This attitude, unfortunate as it is, reveals 
the true nature and character of the spirit, in 
which the Services work the administration of 
India today. 

Fortunately, however, for the Government: 
the conflict was not pushed further. Better 
•counsels prevailed in the Government, and soon' 
after, realising that the High Court might, in 
the circumstances as they had been allowed to 
develop, ‘be constrained to take all legitimate 
steps to enforce obedience to its orders/ the 
Local Government hastened to submit an 
apology to the High Court through the Govern¬ 
ment Pleader, in which they supplied full 
information relative to the custody of the 
approvers and also expressed regret for their 
•attitude. 

The Government, hovever, and this further 
shows the unreasonable length to which the 
Indian administrators can go in the attempt to 
maintain their sense of false prestige, did not 
rest satisfied with this. On the same day as 
the High Court issued its judgment, the Govern¬ 
ment managed to get an application filed in 
the High Court on behalf of one of the approvers 
praying that 

“the order passed by the High Court in his absence 
and without his knowledge may be set aside, and that 
he be remitted to the police custody in which he was 
previously detained.” 


It is a little amusing to note that this 
application was made on behalf of the approver 
by the Government Pleader himself. As the 
counsel for the accused contested, the procedure 
adopted was really unusual 

“ that the leading Counsel for the Local Government 
should come forward to condemn as illegal the custody 
winch has been pronounced by the High Court to be 
perfectly legal, and should ask for ia writ of habeas 
corpus on behalf of a private person against a Jail 
Officer, who is nbordinate to that Govenment.” 

The application was of course rejected by 
the High Court. But this case is very important, 
for it shows : 

(1) That the bureaucracy in India is 
prepared to adopt a quite irresponsible attitude, 
even where its position is legally untenable. 
This preparedness proceeds from a misguided 
sense of self-importance, that makes it look 
upon its action as infallible and final, free 
altogether from the necessity of having to defend 
or answer for them to anybody. 

(2) That there is a curious lack of practical 
wisdom in the Indian bureaucracy, coupled with 
a tenacity of effort, somehow to keep up its 
face and sense of dignity, even by the adoption 
of obviously ridiculous and indefensible methods. 

While this case reveals the attitude of 
Indian bureaucracy collectively, the second case 
exhibits it in the case of a particular individual. 
This second case came to the High Court in the 
form of an appeal from the judgment of a 
District Magistrate, and reveals some of the 
most irregular and high-handed acts that the 
Indian bureaucrat is capable of in the adminis¬ 
tration of his charge. In another way also are 
the circumstances of this second case of peculiar 
interest, for it shows that the irregularities and 
the high-handedness of the Indian administrator 
may often proceed, not from the necessity of 
having to administer an inconvenient and un¬ 
popular policy alone, as in the first case, but 
simply from a, however unreasonable, personal 
prejudice that an individual officer may conceive 
against a citizen. 

The incidents leading up to the case took 
place in 1918, seven years before the case was 
actually instituted. The accused, a Zaildar, had 
accompanied the Tahsildar on the latter’s visit 
to a certain village in the Shahpur district. The 
villagers, who were for some reason or other 
dissatisfied with the Tahsildar, attacked him 
with bludgeons and hatchets; so that the 
Tahsildar was fatally wounded. The accused 
also got hurt. On this there was a stampede; 
the whole village was deserted. However, the 
Magistrate, who came to investigate the riot, 
took the statements of the few people that 
could be found. Among them was the state- 
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ment of the accused, who said that he could 
recognise three of the assailants. 

Seven years later, these assailants were 
caught, and now 

“ the question of their guilt depended upon their identi¬ 
fication by the persons who claimed to he eye-witnesses 
of the assault.” 

The accused was called in as one of the 
witnesses to identify. He failed to do so, and 
made a statement, which conflicted with his 
earlier statement of seven years ago. This 
statement was alleged to be false, and the accused 
was prosecuted and convicted, by the District 
Magistrate, of perjury and awarded the highest 
possible punishment for the offence, seven years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 5,000. 

Actually, as the judgment of the High Court 
pointed out in the appeal instituted against the 
District Magistrate’s orders : 

“The evidence on record did not wiarrant the conclu 
sion that the deposition made by the accused was false, 
much less intentionally false.” 

In the handling of the case, the District 
Magistrate showed not only an utter lack of 
the knowledge of law on the subject but a 
deplorable tendency to hasten to the conclusions 
that he seemed even already to have made his 
mind about, and 

“ in the conduct of the trial, the District Magistrate did 
not maintain that freedom from bias which was incumbent 
upon him, and committed some characteristically un¬ 
judicial acts.” 

For instance : 

1. “After framing the charge against the accused, the 
District Magistrate declined to summon all the witnesses 
cited on his behalf and took upon himself the duty of 
arbitrarily selecting only a few witnesses who were to 
be summoned to give evidence for the defence.” 

2. The venue of the hearing of the case was fixed 

at a place, which was ‘ unconnected by rail or by any 
other vehicular traffic with the rest of the district.’ 
The accused requested for changing the place of hearing, 
but finding his request of no avail, made an affidavit 
to the High Court. The High Court, thereupon, issued 
an order ‘directing the Magistrate to give every reason¬ 
able facility to the accused to produce his defence 
evidence, and to hold the trial of the case either at the 
headquarters of the district or at a place which is either 
a railway station or easily accessible from a railway 

station;’ but even in the face of this order of the High 
Court, the Magistrate persisted in holding the trial at the 
same place; and, funnily enough, this was the last hearing 
of evidence in the case. 

3. “The climax was reached on the last hearing 

when the District Magistrate came to the Court room, 
called the case, and then went inside his retiring room, 
where he remained closeted with the Court Inspector 

and Sub-Inspector, who bad been investigating the case, 
for about an hour and a half. The Extra Assistant 

Commissioner ot Gujrat, who was the witness to be 
examined on that date, wa9 also summoned to the 
retiring room, and some sort of consultation held with 
him.” 


4. Lastly, “ the learned Magistrate went so far as 
to call the accused and his counsel in the middle of the 
night, and pronounced judgment at 1 A.M., inflicting 
upon the convict the maximum term of imprisonment 
permissible under law. He was then taken into custody, 
and had to remain in jail before he was admitted by the 
appellate Court to bail.” 

All through the course of the trial, the 
accused kept on complaining against ‘ this 
improper procedure of the Magistrate/ and at 
one stage made an affidavit in the High Court 
that the prosecution against him had been 
instituted, in fact, at the instance of the District 
Magistrate himself. The High Court forwarded 
a copy of the affidavit to the District Magistrate 
in order to enable him to submit his explanation; 
but 

“ instead of submitting to the High Court his explanation, 
stating in clear and unequivocal terms whether he 
admitted or denied the correctness of the allegation, the 
learned Magistrate sought the intervention of the 
Commissioner.” 

In his letter to the Commissioner, he urged 
that (1) the observations which he had to make 
were * largely of an official and confidential 
nature/ and could not properly be sent to the 
High Court, in view of sections 123, 124, and 125 
of the Evidence Act, without previous reference 
to the Commissioner, and (2) the consultations 
between a magistrate and the police, with regard 
to the conduct of a case, are confidential, and 
therefore no magistrate should be forced to 
disclose before any Court the details or result- 
of his consultations. 

It need hardly be emphasised that by making 
this plea the Magistrate put himself in a 
throughly false position, and simply exhibited 
the true nature of his bureaucratic mind. The 
plea was rightly criticised by the High Court 
in its judgment, in terms that, in their boldness 
and strength, are perhaps unequalled in the 
annals of Indian judiciary. Says the judgment : 

“ Now I fail to understand how the District Magistrate 
expected the Commissioner or the Government to interfere 
in a malter which dealt primarily with the question 
whether tne Magistrate had taken such interest in initiat¬ 
ing the criminal proceedings as to disqualify him from 
adjudicating upon the guilt or otherwise of the accused. 
It is obvious that the Magistrate was labouring under a 
misconception of his duly which he, as a subordinate 
judicial officer, owed to the High Court ... I cannot 
too strongly deprecate the attempt of the Magistrate to 
invoke the aid of the executive officers in trying to evade 
the duty of submitting to this Court his explanation in 
respect of the allegations made by an accused person 
against him. Nor do I see how sections 123, 124 and 125 
of the Indian Evidence Act have any bearing upon the 
question. Section 123 prohibits a witness from giving 
evidence, derived from unpublished official records 
relating to any affair of state, without the permission 
of the head of the department concerned ; section 124 
forbids the Court to compel a public officer to disclose 
communications made to him in official confidence, when. 
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he considers that public interests would suffer by the 
disclosure. Similarly section 125 does not allow the 
Court to compel a Magistrate or a police officer to say 
whence he got any information as to the commission of 
an offence. It appears that the sections were quoted by 
the Magistrate in a haphazard manner without taking 
the trouble of understanding their meaning, and it is 
clear that none of them could be invoked for the purpose 
of avoiding to answer the simple question as to whether 
he had given instructions to the Public Prosecutor to 
Cake steps to prosecute the appellant for perjury. It is 
futile to suggest that there was in this case any privileged 
communication received by the Magistrate which he could 
not disclose.** 

Again, with reference to the fact of his 
holding a private conference, says the judgment : 

‘ The Magistrate does not deny the allegation, but 
-.eeks to justify his conduct. It is a matter for surprise 
diat a judicial officer occupying the position of a 


District Magistrate does not see the impropriety of hold¬ 
ing private conferences with the prosecuting officers in 
respect of a criminal case upon which he has to adjudi¬ 
cate. This practice, followed by him, offends against 
the elementary principle governing the administration of 
criminal justice, and the learned counsel for the Crown 
had no alternative but to admit that it was indefensible.’ 

The judgment ends by remarking that 

* It is incontrovertible that one of the most important 
duties of a Court of Law is to create and maintain 
confidence in the administration of justice and to conduct 
itself in such a manner as to produce in the minds 
of the parties an impression that nothing hut absolute 
justice would be done to them. The proceedings taken 
by the Magistrate show that he did not hear the case with 
that judicial detachment which should characterise the 
trial of a criminal case, and that he allowed his executive 
zeal to outrun his judicial discretion.* 


CINEMA IN EDUCATION 

By Miss USHA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 


The cinema plays an important part in the 
education of both children and adults. The 
progressive educationists of the day have ceased 
to believe in abstract and mechanical teaching, 
which fails to interest children. Today, 
attempts are therefore being made at every good 
school to make the class-room lessons as con¬ 
crete as possible. Such subjects as lend them¬ 
selves to concrete illustration are made real and 
vivid to children by means of pictures and 
models, whenever actual objects cannot be shown. 
If deep and abiding impressions are to be pro¬ 
duced on the minds of children, they must needs 
be appealed to through more than one sense. 
Pupils should not only listen to what their teacher 
is saying, but they should also see with their 
own eyes the actual things that they are learn¬ 
ing about. So an important place must be 
assigned to pictures and models, which serve 
to represent actual objects, when the latter are 
not available. But the difficulty is that pictures 
and models can seldom give children a very 
accurate and exact knowledge of the things that 
are being taught. Three dimensions can hardly 
be represented in the still, motionless pictures, 
wanting in the stir and bustle of real life. On 
the other hand, wrong notions are often formed 
of the actual sizes of things through models. 
In this respect, the cinema is a more faithful 
copy of real life, as not only the three dimen¬ 
sions but the exact sounds and movements of 


living beings and real objects can also be re¬ 
produced on the screen. So motion pictures 
appear to be much more real and life-like much 
more impressive and appealing than the inert, 
motionless pictures and models, which are 
ordinarily used in the class-room. We all know 
that children are very fond of variety and 
activity. They are terribly bored, if they are 
made to sit still for sometime without any work 
to do. The rapid succession of scenes in the 
moving pictures can catch their imagination in 
a way that stationery objects can never do. 
The activities and movements of other people 
on the screen therefore absorb their attention 
and interest in no time. Pictures also help to 
visualise the things that children read about 
and to fix things in their memory. It is very 
difficult for both children and adults, whose first¬ 
hand knowledge of things is only limited, to 
overcome the tyranny of their familiar sur¬ 
roundings. They are inclined to think in terms 
of what they have actually seen, and can hardly 
conceive of anything, not tangible to the senses. 
Pictures thus provide ample food for their 
imagination and enable them to recall things 
to their minds* eye, with the minimum of 
effort. ' i 

Instruction in the various School Subjects 

CAN WELL BE IMPARTED THROUGH THE ClNEMA 

Geography is one of the worst taught 
subjects at (be average school in Bengal. 
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although attempts are being made, at the pre¬ 
sent time, to rationalise the mode of teaching 
as well as the teaching appliances. Pupils are 
often required to commit certain dry facts to 
memory. The learning of facts cannot but 
prove intolerably dull and boring, if it is pur¬ 
sued for its own sake. The mental drill that 
children are thus subjected to may be of some 
help to them in securing " logical accuracy ” 
in the matter of information, at the later stage 
of their education. But, at the earlier stage, 
accuracy had better be attained by repetition 
and interest, as otherwise the subject-matter 
is likely to be rendered exceedingly disagree¬ 
able and distasteful. Besides, very few school 
children can be afforded the opportunity of 
travelling widely on the face of the earth. So 
their knowledge of the very world they are in¬ 
habiting is bound to remain incomplete, if they 
are unable to see certain things, for themselves. 
They fail to grasp and imagine many things, 
unless those arc seen with their own eyes. The 
stories of great explorers and travellers of the 
world may well be dramatised and reproduced 
on the screen, so as to let children have a vivid 
idea of life in those strange and remote lands. 
In this way, the flora and fauna of different 
countries—the physical characteristics of the 
principal races of mankind—scenes from the 
stories of interesting peoples in far-off lands, 
their mode of living, main occupations and the 
means of livelihood, arts and crafts, manners 
and customs, sports, pastimes and festivities— 
the various means of transport in different 
countries, the present-day activities of the school 
children in other civilized countries of the world 
—the chief physical features of the earth and 
certain important natural phenomena—all’ these 
can be filmed and shown to school children. 
The instruction can thus be made interesting 
and agreeable. Very often cramming is found 
to be encouraged in schools, with the result that 
children’s memory is unnecessarily over¬ 
burdened. The definitions of certain geo¬ 
graphical terms, such as mountains, hills, valleys, 
falls, lakes, capes, islands, deserts, plateaux and 
the like are learnt by heart, without really 
understanding what these things are actually 
like. Neither can every child be expected to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the things that 
are taught in the class-room. No amount of 
drawing or clay-modelling will help to vivify 
the things as the motion pictures do. 

History seems to be a bugbear of child¬ 
hood, as it is seldom well taught in schools. 
Ordinarily the subject is treated as a mere 
catalogue of facts to be memorised by children. 
It gains immensely in interest, if taught by 


means of suitable cinema films. Historical 
plays by standard authors may well be selected 
and adapted for film purposes. The interest¬ 
ing stories and anecdotes of notable figures in 
history—the talcs of great monarchs and con¬ 
querors of the world—the memorable events of 
history, the great battles fought, the glorious 
victories won and the crushing defeats sus¬ 
tained—the rise and fall of nations, their pomp 
and splendour in times of peace and prosperity, 
their utter ruin and misery in times of wars 
and bondage, their hard and bitter struggles for 
freedom, power, and supremacy, the diversity 
of their. manners and customs—arts and crafts, 
arms and the weapons of war as well as the 
various modes of fighting, the pageantry of the 
dresses and costumes in vogue in different 
countries in different ages, may be presented to 
children in a panorama of moving pictures. 
Children’s natural love of stories and pictures 
can thus be appealed to. In this way their his¬ 
torical judgment may be formed from their very 
childhood, and they may be trained in the 
sense of right and wrong. The inanity of 
worldly glory and fame—the senselessness of 
the cruel, inhuman bloodshed and loss of human 
life involved in wars—the tragedy and pathos 
underlying the fates of famous heroes—the 
grandeur and the nobility of their characters, 
as well as their human weaknesses—their follies 
and fateful blunders—their remarkable deeds of 
cruelty and magnanimity and self-sacrifice—all 
these can be brought home to children through 
suitable films. 

As the history of the world is still in the 
making, current topics should form an important 
part of the curriculum in the present-day 

schools. Education should, by no means, be 
made entirely synonymous with schooling, 
divorced from the practical world in which the 
pupils live, move and have their being. Efforts 
should be made to broaden their mental horizon 
and general outlook on life. They should never 
remain ignorant of what is happening in the 
different parts of this vast world, they arc 
living in. Their knowledge should not, there- 
fore, be confined merely to the information 

contained in the few prescribed text books 

Some of the current news, generally circulated 
through the newspapers, may be conveyed to 
children in a much more effective and impres¬ 
sive manner, by means of the cinema, which 
can thus be made a delightful source of general 
information. Through this, children can be 
acquainted with all the modern inventions, as 
well as the great events that are taking 

place all over the world, at the present 
moment. 
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Many important facts, relenting to animal 
and vegetable life } such as sowing and harvest¬ 
ing, the rotation of crops, the flowers, fruits and 
vegetables of different seasons, the life-history 
of the interesting animals of different countries 
and the like, may be taught on the cinema, 
which can thus be an invaluable means of 
teaching nature-study to town-bred children, 
weaned as they have been from Mother Nature. 

A good deal of health propaganda can be 
carried on through the cinema. The import¬ 
ance of the hygienic ways of living and the 
need of developing certain healthy habits, which 
make for the well-being of a nation can be 
impressed on the minds of both the young and 
the old, through cinema shows. 

The cinema can also be the medium of 
moral instruction. In ancient days, the Jatra 
performances, which were very popular among 
all sections of people in Bengal, used to serve 
this purpose. Preaching defeats its end, if the 
object of the preacher is too evident. Any 
amount of sermonising will, perhaps, fail to 
achieve what the cinema can do in the way of 
fostering and developing certain cardinal 
virtues. What is seen on the cinema leaves 
indelible marks on the minds of children and 
adults. The cinema can thus aim at holding 
up certain ideals and standards of morality and 
stimulating thinking on the right lines. In this 
way the ultimate triumph of truth over false¬ 
hood, of virtue over vice, of the good over the 
evil, the beauty of truth, purity and goodness 
and the ugliness of sin and vice can be borne 
in upon the spectators, both young and old. 
Undesirable social customs and practices may 
also be denounced and held up to censure and 
ridicule on the screen. Virtues can thus be in¬ 
culcated by the right training of people's 
emotions and sentiments. 

The cinema can be a vital agency for rural 
reconstruction and adult education. The ideas 
as to what should constitute a model village 
can well be propagated through the pictures. 


The modern and Up-to-date methods of 
agriculture and horticulture, dairying, poultry- 
farming, bee-keeping, the care-taking of livestock 
and the like may be demonstrated in a series 
of cinema shows, through which valuable 
suggestions for some important home industries 
to be pursued may also be circulated among 
the ignorant masses. The acquisition of 
knowledge may thus be made delightful and 
fascinating. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
cinema has a great educative value. The stage 
and the screen can do incalculable good to the 
country by promoting the moral and intellectual 
education of its people. It is a pity that, at 
the present time, there are very few films, 
designed to meet the educational needs of 
children and adults. Very little effort has yet 
been made to adapt the screen to the needs of 
school children. It is high time that the 
educationists as well as the leading film- 
producers of the world should seriously tackle 
the problem, with a view to supplying a long- 
felt want. Such a scheme—if it comes into 
operation at all—will, no doubt, entail consider¬ 
able initial expenditure. But this is sure to be 
amply made up for by the subsequent economy 
of time and labour to be effected in teaching. 
If people arc thus made to learn things, by the 
force of their own desires, without any com¬ 
pulsion imposed upon them from outside, the 
learning is rendered all the easier. In that 
event they are able to learn with less fatigue, 
there being no “ constant strain of bringing 
back a bored and reluctant attention/' Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has truly observed : 

“ Knowledge which is felt to be boring is of little 
use, but knowledge which is assimilated eagerly becomes 
a permanent possession.'” 

So the lessons taught on the cinema are 
naturally, much easier to remember than the 
information imparted through the dry pages of 
books. 
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JYOTIR MATH (JOSHI MATH) 

The Celebrated Monastery in Northern India 

By GOVIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL 


Hedged in between the lofty ranges of the mighty khand) discloses several legends that it was an 
Himalayas, Joshimath lies on a projecting spur, ancient mythical seat. Sri Swami Shankara- 
in north latitude 30° 33' 46" and longitude charya after rescuing the Sanatan Vaidic faith 
79° 36' 24" at an elevation of 6,107 feet above from the abyss of heresy into which it had fallen, 

the level of the sea and about 1,500 feet above founded four pontificates in the four corners of 

the deep gorge where the Dhauli and Alaknanda India to serve as centres of spiritual influence 
rivers unite at Vishnu Prayag. It is sheltered and control, namely, Govcrdhan in Puri for 
on every side by a circular ridge and especially eastern India, Sarada in Dwarka for western 
so to the north where a high mountain India, Shringeri in Mysore for southern India 

intercepts the cold blasts that rush down from and Jyotirniath in northern India. He himself 



the Himalayas. It is only 19 miles southwards 
from the principal Hindu shrine of holy 
Badrinath. 

Joshimath is an ancient shrine and a seat 
of Vaidic culture and was one of the greatest 
places of learning. Skanda Purana (Kedar- 


Vishnuprayag 

assigned a premier position to Jyotirmath. 
Many of his illustrious successors were brought 
up here, which is unfortunately now in ruins. 
A lovely thatched hut, near a mulberry tree, 
however, marks the site of the original Math 
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and temple. The tree, it is said, was planted by 
Swami Shankaradiarya which stands there for 
the last two thousand years. 

The great Swami, after restoring the holy 
shrine of Badrinath and establishing the Jyotir- 
math monastery, proceeded to Kedarnath, where 


Siva, Ganesh and others, which bear marks 
of great antiquity and extends along one side 
of the square, being ranged along a terrace ten 
feet high. In the centre of the area, is a temple 
sacred to Vishnu in a walled space 30 feet 
square. The statue of Vishnu is of black stone 



The Temple of Jodiimath 


in a very superior style of 
workmanship. It is about 
seven feet high and is support¬ 
ed by four female figures. There 
is another image of brass with 
wings attached and wearing 
the sacred Bralnninical thread, 
which some assert to be of 
Bactrian-( Jreek workmanship. 
The image of Ganesh is two 
feet high, well carved and 
polished. 

Historical Importance 

The Katyliras, whose name 
is still perpetuated in the 
Katyur valley in the Almora 
district, were, according to the 
local tradition, for many years 
the ruling family of Kumaon. 
Their first capital was Joshi- 


he left off his mortal coil, 
at the age of 32. Before 
proceeding to Kedarnath, he 
appointed a Sannyasi head in 
charge of the monastery. 
For several centuries, the 
heads of the Jyotirmath con¬ 
tinued to be Sannyasis. A 
brahmin of the Namboodri 
community was appointed f o 
perform the worship of the 
deity and general supervi¬ 
sion, and management was 
entrusted in the hands of 
the Sannyasi-in-charge of 
the Math. 

There are various famous 
temples here. The principal 
and impressive temple of 


math, anciently called Jyotir- 



Narasinha is built with 


A view of Joshimatli 


gable ends and covered in 
with a sloping roof of plates of copper. In 
front of it, there is a large open square having 
a stone cistern, supplied by two brazen spouts, 
called Narasinha-dharas, which yield a never- 
failing flow of water. It has a group of seven 
temples as buttresses, dedicated to Basudeo, 
Narayan, nine forms of mother (the blessed 
goddess 4 Nava Durga’), pre-Sankaracharya 


dham, in the Upper Alaknanda valley. In 
about 1,200 a.d., the Vaishnavas covered 

the Alaknanda valley with Vaishnavite 
temples and made the Raja give them rich 
grants of land. The Ratyuras, who were 
staunch Saivites, must have opposed the 
doctrines of Ramanujacharya but without 
success, and this change might have made them 
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quit their capital at Joshimath and flee to 
Kumaon. 

A curious legend is related in connection 
with the temple of Narasinha : 

A descendant of Basdeo, an early Raja of 
this region, went to hunt in the jungle one day, 
and during his absence Vishnu, in his man-like 
incarnation as Narasinha, taking the shape of 
a man, visited the palace and asked the wife 
of the absent prince for food. The Rani gave 
the man enough to eat and after eating he lay 
down on the Raja’s bed. When the Raja 
returned from the chase, and found a stranger 



The half-finished temple of Joteswar, constructed 
By Bharat Dliaram Mahamandal 


asleep on his bed, he drew his sword and struck 
him on the arm, but lo! instead of blood, milk 
flowed forth from the wound. The Raja was 
terrified at the omen and called his Rani to 


counsel. She said : No doubt, this is a god; 
why did you strike him? The Raja then 
addressed Narasinha and asked that his crime 
might be punished. On this the deity disclosed 
himself and said : (J am Narasinha. I was 
pleased with thee and therefore came to thy 
durbar; now thy fault shall be punished in this 
wise : thou shalt leave this pleasant place 
Jyotirdham, and' go into Katyur, and there 
establish thy home. Remember that this wound 
which thou hast given me shall also be seen 
on the image in thy temple, and when that 
image shall fall to pieces, and the hand shall 
no more remain, thy house shall fall to ruin 
and thy dynasty shall disappear from amongst 
the princes of the world. 

When the arm falls off (it is said to be 
diminishing daily) the road to Badrinath will, 
it is foretold, be closed by a landslip, and a 
new Badri will appear at Tapoban in the Dhauli 
valley. According to another local legend, the 
Katyur dynasty however came to an end with 
Birdeo, a foolish and tyrannical monarch, and on 
his death the kingdom was divided, and as far 
as can be ascertained, the paramountcy of the 
Katyuras in Upper Garhwal vanished. 

Joshimath is the winter residence of the 
Rawal of Badrinath and is 127 miles from the 
nearest motor head, Ranikhet. From there the 
journey can be undertaken by pony, or dandy. 
It is a pleasant march, too, on one’s feet by 
easy stages. 

Joshimath also occupies an important trade 
route to Tibet and is the gateway of Badrinath. 
The two paths here bifurcate to Kailas and 
Mansarovar via the Niti pass (16,600 ft.) and 
the Mana pass (17,890 ft.). 



Mr. M. P. Gandhi, formerly Secretary 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion, has now taken up the position of 
Chief Commercial Manager, Rohtas 
Industries Ltd., and Dalmia Cement 
Ltd, at Dehri-on-Sone. 





A PALLAYA SCULPTURE OF KIRATARJUNAMURTI 


By C. MINAKSHI, m.a., ph.D. 


Success has been the ear-mark of the career 
of those who have known the secret of persever¬ 
ance, prayers and penance. Arjuna, the mightiest 
of the five Pandava brothers is no mean example 
to cite. 

The Vanaparvam of the Mahabharata 
narrates the story of how Arjuna attained the 
Pasvpaia. On the advice of Indra, Arjuna went 



before granting the favour. He assumed the 
form of a Kirata (a hunter) and set up an 
Asura to go and attack Arjuna in the form of 
a boar. Arjuna, at the sight of the boar 
advancing towards him, aimed an arrow at it, 
but the Kirata disputed the right of Arjuna to 
shoot at the animal which he himself was 
aiming at. Arjuna would not recognise the 
claims of the Kirata and the result was that 
they both shot at the boar simultaneously and 
the animal died. Arjuna condemned the Kirata 


m nut iiuunnn77n7n i 



A photograph of Kiratarjunamurti in the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanci 

Northward to the Himalaya mountains and 
observed severe austerities on the Indrakila hill, 
with the hope of pleasing Siva and obtaining his 
powerful Pasupatastra. Siva, as usual, wished 
to test the sincerity and the might of Arjuna 


A drawing of Kiratarjunamurti 

and denounced him as not being a sportsman 
Then ensued a fight between the Kirata anc 
Arjuna which ended with Arjuna’s completi 
exhaustion and subsequent discomfiture. Whei 
he was on his feet again, he found in the pcrsoi 
of the Kirata, Siva himself. And Arjuna fel 
at Siva'§ feet and holding them in hurobl* 
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supplication, uttered words of praise and prayer. 
In admiration of the courage and might of 
Arjuna, Siva vouchsafed to him the use of the 
Pampata. 

Kiratarjunamurti is one of the 108 
aspects of Siva and there are a few sculptural 
representations and bronze images of this Murti 
in South Indian temples. 

Archaeologists, interested in Pallava Art, 
tried to interpret the remarkable bas-relief on 
the rock at Mamallapuram as a representation 
of Arj una's penance. However, recent in¬ 
vestigations have enabled them to realise that 
it is a representation of the austere penance of 
Bhagirata and the descent of the Ganges—an 
episode in the other epic, Ramayana. This 
has led to the belief that u there is no repre¬ 
sentation of Kiratarjunamurti among the Pallava 
stone-sculptures.”1 

The Pallava sculptors of Kanci who were 
keen enthusiasts in selecting scenes portraying 
the prowess of Siva, have not failed to represent 
the fight between Arjuna, the mighty Kshatriya, 
and the powerful Rudra in the form of a Kirata, 
which has formed the thrilling theme of the 
masterpiece of the poet Bharavi who adorned 
the Pallava court. In the Kailasanatha temple 
at Kanci, there is a sculptural representation of 
Kiratarjunamurti on the wall of shrine No. 12 
of the Southern corridor. Alexander Rae 
describes the above panel in the following words : 

“Shows Siva as a hunter--fignting with and .slaying 
the king who was afterwards turned into a pig. Two 
figures ure shown with right and left legs advanced. An 
animal on the under right side of the panel seems to 
represent Varaha ”. 1 2 

1. Journal of the Annamalai University : April 1931 
Vide article ‘South Indian Metal Images’ by T. 13. Nayar 
p. 43. 

2. Rae’s Pallava Architecture p. 31. 


The author has not only given a meagre 
description of the panel but has also missed its 
significance. 

The Kailasanatha sculpture does not bear 
out the textual descriptions of Kiratarjunamurti 
as contained in the Agamas. It clearly illus¬ 
trates, on the other hand, the actual dual be¬ 
tween the Kirata and Arjuna emphasising the 
heroism of the Kshatriya against the might of 
Rudra.3 The feature depicting the dual is thus 
a menacing attitude in which their legs are 
crossed against each other. The Kirata holds a 
long bow in his left hand and has a quiver on 
his back which is attached as part of his hunt¬ 
ing accoutrements. The typical hunter is 
minutely portrayed with his professional head- 
gear; and the poniard stuck up at his waist. 
Arjuna is at once recognised by the mark on 
his forehead which, however, seems to be a later 
ornamentation. He looks c o in p a r a t i v e 1 y 
younger than the other. He holds a sword in 
the brandishing attitude and wears a crown. An 
excited mood can be easily inferred from this 
posture. There is also a quiver attached to 
his person signifying the frequent use he made 
of the arrows and suggestive of the particular 
boar-hunt that he made. Behind Arjuna’s left 
leg we see the boar which was the direct cause 
of the dual. 

Unfortunately, the sculpture has been badly 
touched up by later plaster-work which has 
spoilt the original beauty and charm of the 
sand-stone relief. Where the plaster-work has 
peeled off, the skilled hands of the Pallava 
workmen do not fail to attract the onlooker. 

3. Rajasimha the builder of the Kailasanatha temple 
has been in several places compared lo Arjuna for his 
might. S. I. 1., Vol. I., Kailasanatha Inscriptions of 
Rajasimha . 
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PARIS THROUGH EXHIBITION LIGHTS 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. (Rome). 


Seventy years have rolled by since the first 
World Exhibition of Industrial Art and 
Technocracy was held in the historic Trocadero 
Palace in Paris. The Trocadero which stands 
between the Seine and the Bois dc Boulogne, 
the famous Parisian pleasure gardens, was built 
specially for holding this Exhibition and now 
faces the Eifel Tower across the river. The 
Trocadero has since then served on many 
occasions as the premises for different art 
exhibitions until it was reconstructed this year 
for the present International Exhibition of Arts 
and Industries. 

Between 1867, when the first exhibition was 
held, and today, France has undergone vast 
changes—social, political and economic. Still 
there is one subtle similiarity in the atmosphere 
of Paris in these two distant epochs, which may 
very well be missed by the casual tourist or sight¬ 
seer. In 1867, France was on the eve of a re¬ 
volution. In 1848, the monarchy of Louis Philippe 
which lasted for eighteen years, perished, as it 
had been born, in a Paris revolution. Louis 
Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon, a needy exile 
but an ambitious adventurer, was nursing an 
imperial dream, and his Idees Napoleonienncs 
was finding some support for the programme of 
a Liberal Empire. But the most dominating 
current was the republican and the socialist. 
The Treaty of Westphalia was tottering under 
the threat of Bismarck whose dreams of German 
unity were realised several years later by the 
Franeo-Prussian war of 1871. Docs not the 
atmosphere of Paris in 1867, therefore, resemble 
that of the French metropolis in 1937 from the 
historical point of view ? The Treaty of 
Versailles has been defied by Hitler and the 
threat of a German revenge has brought 
desperation in French politics. Complete dis¬ 
integration in political leadership reflects the 
chaos that pervades the French party system 
today. The communistic preferences of the 
workers and socialistic inclinations of the 
French petit bourgeois are manifested every¬ 
day in the streets of Paris, sometimes 
in the cafes and hotels as during the 
strikes of last July, without much economy of 
ostentation. What Heine wrote of the atmos¬ 
phere of Paris in 1842, applies equally well to 
that of today, though not in exact details but 
in spirit. He wrote : “ For here in the work¬ 


shops I found several new editions of speeches by 
old Robespierre, Marat’s pamphlets at two sous 
a copy, Cabct’s History of the Revolution , 
C o r m e n i n ’ s poisonous little works, and 
Buonarotti’s Baboeufs Doofrinc and Conspiracy 
—all writings which smell of blood. The songs 
I heard them singing seem to have been composed 
in hell and had a chorus of the wildest excite¬ 
ment,” and so on. 



The Statue of Liberated Italy 

I recalled this historical analogy not as a 
pedantic introduction to a rather light subject, 
but with a purpose. And it is just to demons¬ 
trate that life inside the Exhibition grounds 
this summer, though it was contributed largely 
by an international crowd, vibrated with the 
eternal spirit of Paris itself—the spirit of 
pleasant disorder, methodical chaos, and 
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irresponsible fun. There is something in the 
French temperament which is so near to anarchy 
that has given the history of France such a 
peculiar character and has made France a land 
of perpetual revolutions, a springhead of disorder 
and an inspirer of political conflagrations abroad 
The French genius for anarchy, however, has 
not been so condemned as the Russian genius 
for conspiracy, since there is some charm, some 
romance about the French genus which its 
Russian species lacks. The French temperament 
is soave even in its ruthlessness, but the Russian 
one is bitter and has an appearance of naked 
• brutality. Historians say that the reasons for 
such a volatile and anarchic temperament of the 
Frenchman are to be traced back to the French 
wars of religion during the later half of the 
sixteenth century, in which Catherine dei 
Medici, wife of Henry II, played such a 
significant part. H. A. L. Fisher characterises 
her as 

“ the first of all the rulers of France to organize 
immorality as an instrument of political power, discarded 
her policy of indulgence, and helped to engineer the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

Napoleon was the only figure in French 
history who had tried, and successfully too, 
to reconcile the conflicting groups in French 
s o c i e t y,—priest, emigre, Jew, Protestant, 
Jacobin, republican and royalist. But the work 
of Napoleon was washed away before the fresh 
tides of socialist revolution which later on 
established the Third Republic, and his 
Voltairean convictions were ridiculed by the 
biting wit of Paris. It is a commonplace 
of modern political experience that Soviet 
Russia, so far as the doctrine of revolution is 
concerned, is an offspring of France, and Lenin 
acquired the technique of revolution rather from 
the pages of French history than from those of 
his own country. Paris must be seen through 
this ideological and historical background. 
Those visitors in Paris who in their eagerness 
for making an intimate acquaintance with the 
night life of Montmarte and Montparnasse 
loose themselves in easy frolic miss much of 
that intellectual tension which is inherent in 
French political and social organisation. 

It was a soft and sunny July this year 
in Paris. I happened to be in the French 
metropolis at a particularly exciting time in 
early July last. I was travelling by the 
Brussels-Paris fast express and bought a copy 
of the Paris Soir at the Brussels station. It 
contained the two most exciting news: the 
further devaluation of the Franc and the strike 
in Paris hotels and cafes. On getting down 
at Paris, I hesitated to take the risk of going 


to those modest hotels with which I was familiar 
on previous occasions for fear of finding them 
closed. So I drove straight to the Grand Hotel 
and secured my lodge with the greatest difficulty 
on account of the tremendous rush there. In 
the morning I woke up with the cries of Vive 
la Revolution (Long Live Revolution) accom¬ 
panied with the beating of drums in the Opera 
Square on which my winow opened. By noon 
the demonstrations were in full swing, the 
dominating feature of which was the noise made 
by a lorry-load of brats waving the red hammer- 
and-sickle banner. Nowhere else and never 
before the affinity of temperaments and the 
identity of ideological interests between the 
French and the Russian were so vividly 
presented before my eyes than on that 
unforgettable morning in Paris. The (\ijc de 
la PaiXy the largest cafe in the heart of Paris, 
where it is ever so difficult to secure a chair, 
was deserted, and a hundred others offered the 
same spectacle. 

Next I directed my attention to the Exhibi¬ 
tion. It extended from the Place de la ('oncorde 
to the Eifel Tower on both banks of the Seine 
with an adequate number of entrance and exit 
gates. Some new bridges were constructed over 
the river in order to facilitate pedestrian traffic. 
The pavilions of different countries rose just 
from the Seine with their delightful verandahs 
as restaurants where their different national 
diets were served. All the pavilions were not 
yet complete, but the life in the Exhibition was 
running in full swing as the summer was already 
advanced. The most striking and impressive 
pavilions were those of Russia, Germany and 
Italy, which at once reminded me of Mon. Leo 
Blum's boast when, as the Premier of France, 
he declared that the Paris Exhibition would be 
a tribute to the triumph of the Front Populaire 
over fascism. This statement was so strongly 
resented in Germany and Italy that there was 
already a talk of the withdrawal of these two 
countries from the Exhibition. But later events 
have not justified M. Blum's boast, and the 
success of the Paris Exhibition was subscribed 
more by the disciplined efforts of Germany, 
Italy and Russia than by the superior merits 
of the Popular Front. Still it must be admitted 
that the real charm and the attraction of the 
Exhibition, the synthetic effects made on the 
visitor by its grandeur of illumination, the 
pleasant lines of its edifices, the exuberance of 
the Trocadero fountains and the extravagance of 
colours all round, were all typical of the French 
artistic genius. I can imagine how widely 
different would the same Exhibition look in 
London or Berlin, in Vienna or Budapest. In 
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London, the visitors would perhaps drink more 
than talk or laugh, in Berlin no visitor could 
get lost even if he wanted to; in Vienna the 
visitors would perhaps watch one another more 
than the exhibits; and in Budapest, inspite of 
my uncompromising preferences for the tokaji 
and the gipsy music, no visitor would go to the 
exhibition twice. Herein lies, in fact, the 
secret why Paris is so different from all other 
continental capitals, and as a matter of fact, 
from all other metropolitan cities of the world. 
That profound sense of space and proportion 
which is embodied in the squares, streets and 
constructions of Paris is really typical of all 
that is grand in French art and architecture. 
London is incongruous in this sense; the 
grandeur and magnificence of Westminister 
mocks at the filth and modesty of Willesden 
whereas no part of Paris is a reproach to the 
other. If you are dropped at any place in the 
city you can at once say that it is Paris. The 
heights of palaces, the breadth of streets, the 
gaiety of cafes are all uniform throughout Paris. 
Is there any place in London where one can 
breathe as freely and as joyfully as in the 
1 Concorde ? Leaving aside the historic associa¬ 
tions of that famous square, La Place de la 
Concorde is the most glorious realisation of that 
sublime artistic vision which was bequeathed 
to Europe by Greece, imitated by the Romans, 
but was perfected only by the French. And the 
Champs Ely sees, with the faulty pronunciation 
of which by the English the Parisians amuse 
themselves so much, is the last word in grace 
and without any parallel in the whole of Europe. 
The French drive their cars more rashly, but 
they commit less accidents than the English do. 
Berlin again is cleaner than Paris, but nobody 
would stop in the Unter den Linden to greet a 
friend that is passing by or ask for an appoint¬ 
ment in the evening. Berlin is almost dis¬ 
appointing as a metropolis. There is neither 
the noise of London, nor the abundant negligee 
of Paris. The Berlin taxi-driver is undoubtedly 
more honest than his comrade in Paris, but the 
stranger in Paris is compensated by the pleasant 
nonchalance and the innocent small dishonesties 
encountered occasionally here and there. Paris 
is the only capital in Europe where real cos¬ 
mopolitanism still reigns. During the strikes in 
July last I have seen the streets of Paris being 
policed by the French colonial troops, and the 
coloured man was often obliged to chastise the 
unruly Parisian. This is unthinkable in London 
or Berlin. The International Exhibition too, in 
its essential details as well as in spirit, was 
like the city of Paris. It absorbed all the 
} motley crowds in such a way that the Russian 
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and the German, the Italian and the English, 
had all merged into one single fraternity of 
man. 

One of the most significant at the same 
time amusing features of the Exhibition was the 
spectacle of the Russian and the German 
pavilions standing vis-a-vis across a big square 
and shooting their heights into the sky in 
proportion to their respective national pride. 
Two colossal figures of a factory-man and a 
factory-woman holding aloft the hammer and 
the sickle respectively dominate the entire 
Place de Varsovie , the principal square of the 
Exhibition, and succeed in deriding the German 
eagle brooding over an ambitious tower which 
stands in no decent proportion to the flat 
German Exhibition hall. The spectacle was 
typical of the mutual political relations of 
these two great Powers of Europe. Judging from 
the point of view of architectural achievements, 
the Russian pavilion surpasses every other in 
its simplicity of design, elegance of lines, and 
in the grandeur of a faith manifested so 
remarkably in each of its stones. So far as the 
interior is concerned, the highest credit must 
go to the German pavilion with its infinite 
variety of technical wealth, with its fine 
specimens of inherited craftsmanship, and with 
the enticing allurement of its exquisite beer. 
The Italian pavilion, though designed by 
Piacentini, one of the greatest living architects 
of contemporary Europe, is not so impressive 
from outside as the Russian or German ones. 
It appeared to me, (I am not an expert of 
architectural art), to be a curious mixture of the 
late renaissance style and what in Italy is now 
called the noveccnto, that is, the 20th century 
/style. But in the courtyard of the pavilion 
there is a remarkable statue representing Italy 
liberating herself from the yoke of foreign 
dictation and breaking the bonds of economic 
slavery imposed on her by the countries posse¬ 
ssing the essential raw materials. Besides that, 
the Italian restaurant was the most frequented 
of all. The British pavilion was so dismal 
looking that I had not the heart to enter it. 
I searched in vain for an Indian pavilion. It 
was not there. Who will answer the question 
why India was not represented in the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Paris, where all other 
Dominions had their own pavilions, however 
magnificent or modest they might have been ? 

I would not go further into details of the 
Exhibition, but propose to conclude this article 
with a brief reference to the question of French 
decadence which is today a very familiar 
subject of discussion in the continental press. 
Is there any real decadence in France, and it 
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so, in what does it consist ? In the continental 
press, particularly in those camps which are 
politically opposed to France it is frequently 
argued that France has fallen from the leader¬ 
ship of European politics, and she is defending 
her Empire not through her War Office, but 
through the Quai d’Orsay which has spread 
over the world a network of diplomatic 
alliances that have succeeded in keeping as yet 
the wolf of German aggression at bay. Her 
falling birthrate, the aversion of her youth- to 
war, have rendered the supreme diplomatic 
interest of France identified with the mainte¬ 
nance of peace, and it is a fact that the entire 
course of post-war French diplomacy has been 
characterised by the politics of alliances rather 
than that of constructive leadership. It is not 
the place to discuss the details of this diplomacy, 
since it is too long and too complicated, but 
one thing is certain that the moral preparedness 
of the French youth for war is very insignificant. 
This in itself does not constitute a decadence. 
But the effect of the threat of German revenge 
on this mentality has been rather discouraging. 
I had the opportunity of having known quite 
a number of French young men very intimately, 
and it has been my impression that the perpetual 
danger of a war with Germany has brought a 
certain amount of desperation in the French 
youth. 

They used to ask me, 

“ What for should we dedicate ourselves to intellectual 
endeavours if we know that our end is going to be a 
meaningless one in the battlefield ? n 

This is indeed very discouraging for a nation 
whose intellectual and scientific tradition is 


second to that of none in the world. If the 
youth of France today shirks the responsibility 
of carrying on that glorious tradition of 
intellectual leadership in Europe for the mere 
threat of a possible German revenge realised 
through war, the future generations in France 
will pay its price. If there is any real decadence 
in France, it consists in this desperation among 
the youth. This desperation is again encouraged 
by the appealing ideologies imported from 
Moscow that have taken deep roots among the 
French masses and also, to a considerable extent, 
among the French intelligentsia. France today 
can reply to these charges not by invoking the 
leaders of disintegrating revolutions, but by 
invoking Napoleon who gave to France the 
leadership in Europe and who stabilised French 
society. When the sentiment of religion had 
been laughed away and the long descended 
traditions of France had been considered as the 
irrational survivals of a tyrrannical past, 
Napoleon established unity and cohesion in the 
country through championing religion and 
maintaining good government. The fall of 
France or her defeat at the hands of Germans 
would be a disaster for the entire European 
civilisation, since it may again loosen the tides 
of ruthless repression and sentimental intolerance 
that have so many times tainted the pages of 
history with stains of blood and agonies of 
unredressed cruelty. It would not be an 
extreme disaster for France to go communist, 
but even then, let the Frenchmen of today, like 
their precursors of the last century, shout with 
more than half a heart, Vive la Guerre (Long 
live war) 1 


MAKE PETROL FROM SUGAR-CANE 

India’s Most Vital Need for Transport and Industries 
. Will India Benefit from American Discovery ? 


By CHAMAN LAL 


Power petrol is the most urgent need of India 
today. Japan with petrol selling six annas a 
gallon can afford to have a small motor in every 
industrial cottage and thus flood the world with 
cheap goods. It runs cheapest taxi cabs in the 
world. Six anna taxi has made Japan very 
popular among foreign tourists. I often enjoyed 
one or two mile taxi rides for two or three 

annas but recently the rates went up and four 

annas was the minimum fare for a short trip 
until I left Japan in June . 


And this is all possible despite the fact that 
Japan imports petrol from foreign countries and' 
sells it at about 6 annas per gallon. It used 
to be five annas a gallon until last winter. 


Why Costly in India 
Then how is it that petrol costs four to 
five times the price in Delhi (Rupee 1-9 and 
sometimes 1-11 per gallon). It is dne to \veaw 

Government tax and prohibitive railway goods 
rates. In Bombay we can also have petrol at 
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5 annas per gallon if no duty be levied by 
Government. 

Why Legislators Sleep 

Our legislators who move a dozen adjourn¬ 
ments a day have never cared to compel the 
Government to abolish or reduce this tax, which 
is far more injurious than salt tax. If petrol 
.be sold as cheap in India as it is in Japan and 
America, we can run best sleeping motor cars, 
more comfortable than first class trains and yet 
three times cheaper, blit our leaders and legisla¬ 
tors have no time to think of constructive 
things. Petrol is not only necessary for 
industries, transport, agriculture and commerce, 
but is also a very material necessity for our 
silent revolution in India. 

During the last elections, the heaviest item 
for every candidate was petrol bill or lorry 
fares which went up four times in rural areas. 
If we had petrol at 5 or 6 annas a gallon or 
even ten annas a gallon, how much saving could 
be effected or how much more tours could have 
been organized? 

37 Dollars for 4,000 Miles 

Believe it or not, America is providing very 
'cheap travel because of cheap petrol and best 
roads. For a journey of 4,000 miles from Pacific 
to Atlantic it costs only 37 dollars (American 
rupee) for a ride on the most comfortable 
Greyhound Bus, which also carries 350 pounds 
(five maunds) of free luggage for every trans¬ 
pacific passenger. 

Now compare the rates in India. The 
personal luggage (five maunds) alone would 
cost more than 100 rupees from Kashmir to 
Ceylon (about 3,000 miles). The buses in 
America are as comfortable as our second class 
and cushioned like first class compartment. A 
fare of 37 dollars for a journey of 4,000 miles 
is only possible because of petrol selling at 12 
scents (5£ annas) per gallon. 

In India the third class fare for 4,000 miles 
will come to more than fifty-five rupees, and if 
you add the charge for baggage it will be about 
150 rupees or more, while in America it is only 
•37 dollars. (Do not convert dollars into rupees, 
since dollar in America is just like our rupee.) 

America Finds the Way 

To cut the story short, we need cheap 
.power petrol and America has found the way. 
Alcohol from sugar-cane is no longer a theory, 
it has been made a practical proposition and 


alcohol mixed with petrol will supply several 
million gallons of power petrol. Why can’t our 
scientists and research scholars (who spend 
millions in experiments in laboratories) give 
lead to our industrialists in this behalf? 

Here is the latest American discovery pub¬ 
lished in today’s papers : 

“ Sugarcane shortly may provide ‘ sweetening * for 
America’s motor mileage as a result of chemical research 
by the Louisiana Farm Chemurgic Council. 

In a report the council announced that the tops of 
the cane from the state’s annual crop of approximately 
4,492,525 short tons provide a potential source of more 
than 5,820,000 gallons of industrial alcohol which mixed 
with gasoline (petrol) provides high powered motor fuel. 

Power alcohol can be obtained from blackstrap 
molasses and sugarcane bagasse as well as from the tops 
of the cane, according to chemical experts, who declare 
that 1,600,000 gallons of industrial alcohol would not be 
too great a supply for the world’s present needs. 

Working in co-operation with the state’s recently 
launched program of industrial expansion sponsored by 
Gov. Richard W. Leche, the council is investigating 
possibilities of developing new industry to utilize all by¬ 
products of sugarcane, one of Louisiana’s most important 
sources of supply. In addition to power alcohol, chemical 
experts also declare that cane tops can be converted into 
citric acid for which the United States is now spending 
more than two million dollars annually in foreign 
markets.” 

Japan Leads 

Japanese scientists and industrialists are 
producing dozens of by-products from sugar¬ 
cane. Card-board is one of the most important 
items. Several chemicals are being manufac¬ 
tured at very nominal prices. 

Recently I met Professor Takahashi of the 
Imperial University (who is a reputed scientist), 
and he expressed his willingness to share the 
results of his achievements. In fact he at once 
sat down with pen and paper and wrote down 
several tried formula) for my friend, Chaudhuri 
Makhtar Singh, Ex.-M.L.A. and General 
Manager of Daurala Sugar Works, Meerut. 
Mr. Singh also visited Formosa and I am sure 
he will benefit the country with his investiga¬ 
tions into by-products of sugar-cane. 

We need many like him to go to different 
countries and study practical working methods 
of utilizing our so-called “ waste materials.” 

I am a layman and can only make sugges¬ 
tions to those whom God has blessed with power 
to utilize them. I claim no technical knowledge, 
but I just want to persuade our legislators, our 
industrialists and research scholars to devote 
their attention to securing cheap petrol for India. 

Will they listen? 

W ashington 



INOCULATION AGAINST WAR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Every now and then, amidst the welter of public 
utterances, something is said which stands out 
from the rest. If it is true it explains a lot of 
tilings. Such an utterance surely was that made 
by General Smuts at Johannesburg this week. 
He said : 

‘‘The position of the world, is sound and improving 
in spite of a good deal of political trouble. There is 
war in Europe and war is beginning in Asia ... It 
seems to me that the world is getting inoculated against 
these attacks on its peace ... It absorbs shocks, 
formerly considered to be fatal.” 

This strange contention, that war will not 
spread because the world is getting so used to 
war, is all the stranger for its origin. The 
General spoke of war in Europe and Asia. He 
did not mention the war on his own continent 
of Africa ! Yet the Italian war in Africa, in 
Abyssinia, is closely related to the present war 
in Europe. In many aspects indeed it is the 
same war. Italian imperialism is the evil genius 
of both. But General Smuts says nothing of 
this. His confidence that the world, and 
presumably his own Africa, is inoculated is 
astonishing. For not only does Italy give the 
lie to him, Germany is for ever returning to 
the subject of her lost colonies—and these lost 
colonies are in Africa. 

None the less there is something in this 
idea of the modern world. It does absorb shocks 
which in other days would have proved fatal. 
But is it a matter so much of inoculation as of 
indifference ? The truth is that we do not care 
very much what happens to the Chinese, or to 
the Abyssinians, or to the Spaniards. Provided 
there is no immediate threat to British interests, 
we are ready to pull the wool over our eyes. 
This policy at any rate came in with Sir John 
Simon, when we declined to join the United 
States in a very mild repudiation of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria ; continued with Sir 
Samuel Hoarc, when we played Italy's game and 
put forward the Hoare-Laval Pact; and drags 
out its ineffective life today in the form of Non- 
Intervention, (In every case the result has been 
to strengthen the hands of the disturbers of the 
peace. Japan, Italy, Franco—we have smoothed 
the way for all the freebooters.) 

At the moment of writing it is difficult to 
understand how there can be half an hour of 


life left in the idea of Non-Intervention. The 
Non-Intervention Committee met at the end of 
last week. On the same day General Franco* 
telegraphed his thanks to Signor Mussolini for 
his part in the capture of Santander. Twelve 
Italian generals took part and there were 2,017 
Italian casualties. Signor Mussolini telegraphed 
back that he was especially happy that the 
Italians had made “ a powerful contribution to 
the victory of Santander." 

How can we wink at these things in the 
guise of non-intervention ? There are said to 
be already 100,000 Italians and 10,000 Germans 
fighting for General Franco against the Spanish 
Government. What is there to prevent the 
Italian and German Dictators pouring more and 
more men into Spain until the Government 
forces are overwhelmed ? 

There is the same story of Italian inter¬ 
vention at sea as there is on land. Eighteen 
ships so far, and the number is being added to 
daily, have been attacked in the Mediterranean. 
A frantic effort is being made to prevent sup¬ 
plies from reaching the Spanish Government. 
But it is not rebel Spanish ships which arc 
engaged. Skippers have stated that before they 
were sunk their craft was trailed by Italian, 
warships. 

An Italian submarine is operating in the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the annoyance of 
Turkey and Greece. It masquerades as a rebel 
Spanish ship, the C3. But it carries two 
medium-calibre guns—and reference to the 
Spanish list has disclosed that the C3 carries 
only one such gun. Anyway, its identity may 
soon be beyond doubt. The Turkish Dictator, 
Kemal Ataturk, has announced that in future 
“ any foreign submarine in Turkish waters 
which refuses to disclose its identity when 
challenged will be blown out of the water." 

Indeed there is some hope that this latest 
phase in the Spanish war, this attack by Franco 
and his allies on all shipping, neutral or other¬ 
wise, which is carrying supplies to Spanish 
Government ports, may bring to an abrupt end 
the policy of Non-Intervention. So long as 
Italy and Germany confined their intervention 
to sending troops to Spain, to fighting on 
Spanish soil against Spaniards merely, it was 
possible to pull the wool over our eyes. But it 
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is a different story if \vc arc to be expected to 
ignore attacks upon ourselves. Attacks upon 
our shipping bring us in as an interested party. 
(But it is amusing to notice that, since the 
British Government made its protest, attacks 
on our ships have been made not by submarines 
but by “ unidentified aeroplanes”!) 

At this juncture of affairs, when British 
has at last made some sign to the Dictators that 
they cannot have everything their own way, it 
is altogether baffling to realise that Italy and 
Britain are soon to embark on “ friendly con¬ 
versations ” with one another in Rome. How 
can we possibly entertain any feelings of friend¬ 
ship with Fascist Italy ? The most that any 
lover of Italy can do these days is to hope that 
somehow there may rise up an Italian who can 
deliver his country from its present fevered 
leadership, from its “ boy-scout imperialism ” 
as someone has unkindly described it. Is there 
no one in Italy who can laugh at Signoi 
Mussolini ? Surely never before was there a 
leader who received such fantastic messages 
from his generals. Listen to this telegram from 
General Terruzzi, dispatched after Santander : 

“ The Duce’s orders have been carried out. Once 
more the Blackshirts wore, as always, the same warlike 
expression which was shaped for them by your 
will. ...” 

Is it possible to hold intelligent conversa¬ 
tion, let alone friendly conversation, with such 
a swaggerer ? 

These conversations are the more to be 
regretted in that they should come at the present 
time. For there is reason to believe that Signor 
Mussolini has discovered that he has over¬ 
reached himself. All the news from Abyssinia 
goes to show that the Italians cannot hold the 
country they conquered (conquered with poison 
gas). During the past week the Abyssinians 
succeeded in cutting the road built by the 
Italians between Massawa and Addis Ababa. 

Writes one Diplomatic Correspondent, 

“ With this news, there has also come news of a 
widespread re-establishment of tribal authority in different 
parts of the country where the Italians are unable to 
make any impression on the people. One tribal chief has 
set up government again only 50 miles from the capital, 
independent of the Italians. Despite the Italian occupa¬ 
tion, vast stretches of the country remain out of Italian 
control and hostile . . . Actually, only tiny areas have 
been occupied by the invaders, who claim to have con¬ 
quered all Abyssinia, and there is obviously no govern¬ 
ment at all able to collect taxes and ‘ pacify ’ the land.” 

So non-plussed, indeed, are the victorious 
Italians that they have been making overtures 
to the Emperor Haile Selassie to return as a 
puppet ruler (just as the Japanese have a 
puppet Chinese Emperor in Manchuria) . . . 


And it is at this juncture that we are to make 
friends with Italy! Is Italy asking us, her 
ohiefest critic at the time of the invasion of 
Abyssinia, to help her now to pull the chest¬ 
nuts out of the fire ? And, if she is, why in 
heaven’s name should we listen to her ? . . . 
But it is to be feared that our pusillanimous 
leaders are thinking along these lines. The 
League Assembly is soon to meet at Geneva. 
It is said that the Abyssinians will continue in 
their resistance so long as the Italian conquest 
is not recognized by the Great Powers. The 
recognition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
is of urgent interest therefore to Signor 
Mussolini. Indeed it is said to be Britain’s 
trump card in the forthcoming friendly con¬ 
versations. Can we really sink so low as to use 
that card—can we really, for any fancied 
advantage, take all the heart out of those heroic 
Abyssinians ? The Emperor will not go back 
to his country on Italian terms. The Ethiopian 
Legation has stated that he 11 has not the slight¬ 
est intention of renouncing the throne or aban¬ 
doning his efforts to secure the independence 
of his country, which he is confident will ulti¬ 
mately be obtained with the help of the League 
of Nations.” If we go back on the Emperor, 
it will be in face of our plighted word. Only 
last May, Mr. Baldwin said that there would 
be “ no recognition of Italy’s conquest and that 
no monetary loans would be permitted.” 

Indifference to the fate of others is certainly 
a poor guide in a changing wrnrld. Anyone who • 
doubts this has only to consider now the case 
of China. For years we have stood aside while 
Japan made war in the north of China, annex¬ 
ing Manchuria and going on to Jehol until 
today she is even at Pekin. We were not con¬ 
tent merely to stand aside. We even gave en¬ 
couragement to the invader! And this is true 
not only of the Daily Mail and its kind— 
which, as someone has said, are always ready 
to applaud the latest bully in sight—but is true 
even of the Times. In this connection it is 
worth referring to two well-informed articles 
which have appeared in the New Statesman 
and Nation , in the issues of May 22nd and 
August 28th of this year. There it is pointed 
out that, 

“ the Japanese, guided by their experience in Manchuria, 
assume that their advance in Northern China is approved 
by Britain and in support of this view they can cite the 
Times and other Conservative papers as well as Mr. Eden’s 
carefully phrased replies to questions in the House of 
Commons.” 

The Times , it seems, gave the game away 
when it referred to the special position which 
(in its view) Japan has in China. The signi- 
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ficance of such a phrase of course could not be 
lost on the Japanese. Of course Japan believed 
that Britain was ready to do a deal with her 
in China. 

But man proposes and God disposes. And 
the Japanese raid on China is not turning out 
as Japan and Britain had anticipated. Japan 
has made a miscalculation. In time-honoured 
fashion she provoked an “ incident,” and, follow¬ 
ing on this incident, she proposed to help herself 
to the rest of the Northern Provinces. She 
thought she could do this without war—but she 
has found that she cannot. Britain thought she 
could too. It is amazing, but it is true, that 
Britain actually intervened on the side of the 
.Japanese and urged the Chinese Government to 
take it lying down! Says the New Statesman : 

“The Asahi reported in the third week of July that 
the British Ambassador in China had pointed out to 
Nanking that the latter could best avoid a crisis by ceasing 
to send its army northward and recognising settlement of 
the July 7th incident as a local matter i.e., by abandoning 
any claim to sovereignty over North China” 

(It sometimes seems that the gods, for 
reasons best known to themselves, deprive am- 
' bassadors of the power to see themselves as 
others see them . . . But they have a strange 
. humour. This same Ambassador has been 
< nearly killed by accident by the Japanese.) 

So the Chinese have decided to oppose 
Japan and whether they win the war or lose 
it—one wise commentator has said that the 
Japanese will win every battle against China 
except the last one—British interests have 
suffered badly. Our policy apparently was so 
short-sighted that we had nothing to suggest 
except that Japan should have her way in 
Northern China and we should carry on with 
•our “ interests ” in the South. It does not seem 
to have occurred to us to speculate as to what 
would happen if the Chinese Government at 
Nanking, only a short way from Shanghai, 
should decide to resist—and the Japanese, as a 
result, be forced to carry the war to Shanghai 
and Nanking. 

It is indeed difficult for the ordinary mortal 
‘to understand how and why the British Govern¬ 
ment can have imagined that it was in their 
interests to make friends with Japan rather than 
with China. We have been learning a lot about 
Shanghai in the last few weeks. It is “ the 
nerve centre of the whole trade with China,” 
the richest port in Asia, and Britain alone has 
£100,000,000 worth of property in Shanghai. 
(If we were mad, in such circumstances, to 
•encourage Japanese marauders, the Chinese 
showed a long-sighted wisdom in moving their 
<jovernment so near to Shanghai!) 


Is there any way out of this new war? 
None it would appear but a sudden overwhelming 
earthquake in Japan! In 1932 America appealed 
in vain to Britain to co-operate with her in 
resisting the Japanese raid in Manchuria. In 
this latest crisis Mr. Cordell Hull, the United 
States Secretary of State, has appealed to both 
China and Japan. The United States, he said, 

“ would participate in all proposals to end the strife, 
and their efforts would extend to the limit of America’s 
policy of keeping out of foreign entanglements.” 

(It is instructive to note that the United 
States, which alone has passed a Neutrality Act, 
never ceases to make constructive efforts to 
improve international relations. She is 
constantly urging upon the nations, and 
especially on the democracies, to get together— 
and make a beginning towards tariff disarma¬ 
ment at least, if they cannot contemplate 
disarmament proper.) 

Does Japan care at all for the fact that 
now, as a result of the wounding of the British 
Ambassador, she has not a friend in the world— 
except perhaps Germany. If she fears absolute 
isolation, she may take advantage of the moment 
and make what she can out of the American 
offer. As one French newspaper comments : 

“ The tragic event which has just taken place proves 
that the only truly efficacious remedy is that indicated by 
Mr. Hull.” 

The shooting of the Ambassador has 
certainly proved a diversion out of which 
anything might come. The most astonishing 
thing at the moment is the line taken by the 
Times. It writes in pompous indignation (with 
one eye none the less on the ruined trade of 
Shanghai) as if the Japanese had deliberately 
taken aim at the worthy Ambassador! In a 
paragraph almost too perfect to be true it 
manages to unite the sanctity of an ambassador 
and the sanctity of trade.. . . Thus it 
adumbrates : 

“ The status of an Ambassador is sacrosanct, and 
nothing excuses its violation. Japan has launched a full- 
dress invasion of China without even declaring war. 
Without preliminaries she has taken it upon herself to 
violate th?, rights, interrupt the commerce, and bring 
about the destruction. of the property of Great Britain 
and other nations in China.” 

(Japan in 1932 invaded Manchuria without 
declaring war. But she did not shoot an 
ambassador by accident then—or destroy the 
property of Great Britain.) 

But the most astonishing feature of the 
articles in the Times —and how astonished and 
aggrieved it must make the Japanese—is that it 
concludes with a threat which sounds very like 
a threat of War. The British Government, it 
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says, “ may be assured of the strongest public 
support in any appropriate ‘ action ’ which they 
decide to take.” No doubt they can—but what 
very old stuff this sounds. Why does not 
some one start a Back to the League policy? 
Thirty-seven nations, including Groat Britain, 
France and the IT. S. S. R., have given their full 
approval, in formal replies, to the recent 
declaration made by Mr. Hull—and so the good 
will is there waiting to be mobilised. The 
United States suggests four ways of seeking 
peace : (1) settlement of international problems 
by negotiation; (2) faithful observance of 
international agreements; (3) disarmament; 
(4) lowering or removal of excessive trade 
barriers. 

It is so futile for any nation to imagin'* 
that there is now any longer any dependence 
to be put in their own right arm. However 
strong a nation may make itself, by armaments 
and by alliances, it cannot prevent war arising 
so long as grievances go unredressed. Sooner 
or later war will break out. And whether a 
war is won or lost untold misery and damage 
will ensue. Think for a moment of what 
happened in Shanghai the other day. Two 
bombs were dropped from an aeroplane, just 
two , and they killed 450 people and wounded 
850. Psychologists say : You cannot frighten 
people into peace. But the best psychologist 
of all, Macchiavelli, remarked years and years 
ago that the one argument which is always 
convincing is the argument of cupidity. And 
so the way to prevent war is to show that it 
doesn't pay. That, then, is the heart of the 
problem. Make it uneconomic to settle disputes 
by war. Make it economic to settle them by 
negotiation. In other words—go all out for 
Collective Security. 

It is very ironic, incidentally, that the 
nations in a position to make this stand—Franco 
and Great Britain—should have their doubts 
about Collective Security, while the potential 
or rather actual disturbers of the peace, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, have no doubts what¬ 
ever on the subject. In this country Mr. A. J. 
Cummings preaches Collective Security but his 
words fall on stony ears. Not so are his words 
received abroad. He reports that 11 a European 
diplomat by no means friendly to Britain ” sai l 
to him the other day : 

“ Even now, if Hitler or Mussolini or any other 
potential disturber of the peace knew for certain that 
Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia were prepared 


to co-operate to the extreme limit, the threat of war in. 
Europe would disappear. If Japan knew that France, 
Great Britain, Russia and the TJ. S. A. were prepared to 
co-operate to the extreme limit in China, the Far East 
would settle down to a period of tranquil progress. . 

Why is it that nations, familiar through 
the centuries with the idea of alliances, cannot 
translate that same idea into collective security? 
Mr. Thornton Wilder, author of The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey , remarked the other day 
that the League of Nations is based on an idea 
which seems to him to be about five hundred 
years ahead of its time. And he added : 

“ But when the nations of the world return again to 
the notion of arbitration they will find there an undis¬ 
couraged vehicle and frame for their procedure.” 

An undiscouraged vehicle—Thank God for 
one tribute to the League. 

But to return to this Macchiavellian argu¬ 
ment of money. AVhat sums we waste on re¬ 
armament, what riches we waste like water—in. 
comparison with a country, for instance, like 
Denmark. In Denmark they can afford nor 
merely to pension their old people, but to build' 
flats for them too. In this country we have no 
such Utopian fancies. At the present time it 
might be noted by a Danish visitor that the 
Unemployment Fund is saving money at the 
rate of something like £25 millions a year. At 
the same time he would discover that food, 
prices had jumped by 144 per cent and industrial 
articles and materials by 214 per cent. Also 
that milk was dearer in England than in any 
other country in Europe. In such circumstances 
he might not unnaturally enquire whether the 
surplus in the Unemployment Fund would not 
be used to some extent to increase the rate- 
of unemployment relief—to help catch up on the 
rise in the price of food at any rate. But that 
is not contemplated. If he turned to the city 
page of his newspaper he would find that the 
workers are, on the contrary, involuntarily 
making a substantial contribution to the cost 
of re-armament! He would read that “ this one 
fund will this year provide directly or indirectly 
nearly one-third of the total amount which the 
Government has taken powers to borrow for 
re-armament. ...” 

No, to return to General Smuts, war are 
not being prevented because the world is 
becoming inoculated against the fever. They 
are being prepared . And the chiefest ingredient 
in the preparation is the short-sighted policy of 
Governments and the stupidity of the man ini. 
the street. 
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ENGLISH 

THEORY AND ART OF MYSTICISM : By Radha - 
faunal Mukhcriee , M.A., Ph.IJ. Published by Longmans 
Green & Co ., London. Pp. HOH. Price 15 shillings net. 

If a mystic were asked to explain his mysticism to 
another his answer would he silence. For, the moment 
he has a vision of the wholeness of life his thinking and 
tongue are as if paialysed. And all that he c.m do is 
to exclaim, “ Cod is*' because what he has seen 
is inherently ineffable. Dr. Mukherjee, therefore, has 
essayed an almost impossible task; he has tried to force 
the Sphinx of the Ages to speak. 

“Mysticism,” says the author, “is the art of finding 
a harmonious relationship to the whole of reality which 
man envisages” (p. 260). Is it a conscious finding of 
“the harmonious iclationship ” on the part of the aspirant 
or does the seeing or sensing of that harmony dawn on 
him with the unconsciousness of the morning light in the 
east or of the sudden spiinging up of the stars in the 
evening? Dr. Mukherjee himself states that “ mystical 
intuition establishes” the harmony in question (ibid). 
And intuition cannot he analysed for the simple reason 
that it cannot he split up into several stages. It is a 
seamless robe. Consequently, his hook is evidently based 
on a study of the mystics’ results or reactions,- expressed 
in simple, serene and synthetic living or in song and 
story—of his immediate, intuitive and integral vision of 
the harmony of Life, Love or Light. 

“Mysticism gradually develops into a method of 
knowledge and action, which includes the whole of man’s 
adjustment to the totality of life and the world that he 
apprehends (pp. 2-3). ... In whatever manner the 
reality is experienced by different types of mysticism, 
each kind of mysticism furnishes the ground of a distinct 
type of ethics (p. 6) . . . Mysticism is not merely a 
way of understanding, it is also a way of life” (p. 7). 
In other words, according to the author, mysticism is a 
gamut of Truth, Beauty and Goodness,—those conven¬ 
tional confines of Life, which, however is above all 
evaluation in terms of time or of thought. 

How has man realized these eternal but not exclusive 
values, howsoever dimly and darkly though it might have 
been, in the eourse of his upward and onward march? 
To answer this question, the author goes to the very roots 
of religion and tells the reader of the various motives 
which have prompted Adam in his evolving adjustment to 
his environment. “ Much of religion and the system of 
ethics are the outcome of man's way of life rather than 
of deliberate speculation” Ip. 61). Man’s Religion, 
therefore, is mostly shaped by his socio-economic life. 
But this latter is limited in its range and re-orientation. 
How does man come to nave a belief in Cosmic Order or 
in the Cosmic Person? That is the mystery of all 
mysteries. Who builds the Jacob’s Ladder between 


Charing Cross and Heaven? Dr. Mukherjee maintains 
that “ great religions have sprung from peasant-folk. . . . 
The peasant by reason of his occupation believes in a 
long scheme of things. . . . He resigns himself to forces 
which sunound his daily life and bread, but which-he 
cannot clearly comprehend” (p. 70). Why? And in d 
spirit of helplessness or hopefulness? Religion is faith 
in the better and brighter and more benevolent order of 
thing-.. Who gives man this faith? The mystery, there¬ 
fore, still remains unresolved. 

1 ,ic realization of the above eternal verities by man 
is graded; nonce, his creation of, and reverence for, 
symbols and idols, which make the Unknowable manifest, 
“ even as the cow’s milk which pervades the cow’s whole 
system comes out only through her teats” (p. 82). But 
the worship of these, in course of time, imbues the 
worshipper with a standardized attitude, which is often 
barren of inspiration and in f egiating influence in his life. 
This leads to the revolt, among them, of those who believe 
that true leligion is personal and not institutional. They 
are the mystics,--the salt of the earth. 

The revolt of the mystics has its origin in a dominant 
impulse, but the latter is a resultant of a process of 
elimination whereby the other dubious, dark or “ dragging- 
away ” impulses have been combed out. This is why sex 
urge or similar allied instincts have to be either checked 
or chastened. Further, this sublimation is carried also 
to the sphere of human relationships. They come to this 
idealization step by step, hence, the various “stages of 
mysticism” as Dr. Mukherji would describe them. But 
as this idealization has to be preserved in all its purity, 
the mystic, until the ultimate union is attained, is an 
introvert, whose introspection is to him both a stimulant 
as well as a synthesising agent. The author devotes one 
long chapter to desenoe the different methods of intro¬ 
spection. The mysticism of introspection, he would seem 
to believe, culminates in the mysticism of identity. This 
identity or perception of one in the many is neither an 
attainment or an end nor a mere dry intellectualization. 
It is born of the mystic’s “ deepest and most fervent 
desires and aspirations. In the depth of passion in the 
serenity of knowledge, in the tensest moments of activity, 
God is with man” (p. 223). But mysticism is not an ism; 
it is an experience which is free and fluid like the flow 
of a stream. 

Religion,—that is perception of the eternal virtues 
of life being “normal (?) and necessary to man,” who 
is part and parcel of humanity, mysticism has certain 
social values. And “ it is upon religion that society will 
have progressively to depend for pulling the chariot of 
man’s destiny along the path of progress” (p. 228). The 
pendulum of religion swings backwards and forwards 
between the personal and the social. 

But, howsoever various may be the approaches to, or 
experiences of, the Eternal, there is a unity underlying 
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them all. Hence, the absence of alignments, -whether of 
loyalties or of logic, as such, among the true mystics of 
the world. For, “ mysticism imports final or spiritual 
values into the common daily life and relations of men " 
(p. 259). The potentialities, therefore, of mystics as the 
bridge-builders of humanity and of mysticism as a 
principal plank in that, bridge, which will span the 
sectarian schisms of society are great. Shall we. then, 
listen to the message of the mystics? 

Dr. Mukherjee’s book is marked by diffusiveness and 
details which would have gained, in the humble opinion 
of the reviewer, if they had neen severely subjected to 
the rhythm of restraint. For instance, the first hundred 
pages could have been conveniently condensed. This 
would have enabled the reader to concentrate easily on 
the core of mysticism. A simpler and more direct style 
would have, further, illuminated the subject. Also, one 
expected from him a comparatively fuller treatment of 
the mystics of Tndia. Here and there the quotations are 
not documented; e.g., the one on page 82, quoted above. 
A hinting at the likely interpretation of the ciyptic or 
key ” phrases and formulas—the masks of the mystics— 
would have been helpful. Theory and Art of Mysticism is 
an “ omnibus ” book : Psychology, Sociology, Economics, 
Theology, Ethics, etc., all have been accommodated in it, 
(may be, necause Mysticism is all-inclusive) and, as such, 
it is a testimony to the cleverness of its “ conductor 
But the passenger taking a ticket for a ride in 
Dr. Mukherjee’s vehicle all the same feels that he has 
missed the bus bound for Mysticism, because lie does not 
“ get there ”. But, perhaps, that is the fault of the 
mystics! 

G. M. 

INDIAN STATES AND THE FEDERATION : Col. 
Sir Kailas Haksar , C.I.E. Messrs. D. B. Taraporevcda 
Sons & Co., Hornby Road , Fort, Bombay. Pages 1-42. 
Price 1-8. 

Tn this small pamphlet there is published that 
important and illuminating address, which was delivered 
by Col. Sir Kailas Haksar, C.I.E., Home Minister of 
Gwalior State, before the European Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the 11th February, 1937. Sir Kailas Haksar 
makes the purpose of the address quite clear by saying, 
“ My purpose rather is to explain the hesitant attitude of 
the States, which many think to be inexplicably strange 
and are, therefore, disposed to be harsh in their judgment ” 
(p. 29). 

At the outset he explains the reasons, which brought 
about a change in the attitude and the policy of the 
Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India. According to him, in the beginning the economic 
development of India made the Foreign and Political 
Department submit to being overruled by sister depart¬ 
ments and finally when in 1916 the policy of keeping 
the States in isolation was given up and the Rulers of 
the States and their Ministers began to speak to their 
own briefs, the Foreign and Political Department ceased 
to be the custodian of all the rights of the States. Further, 
Sir Kailas goes on to point out that when the Act of 
1919 was framed the Indian States were not in the picture, 
and hence it was not realised that it could be or would 
be worked out to their detriment; and when the Act was 
enforced, it "did so operate as to compel the Foreign 
and Political Department to fall back upon Paramountcy 
in defence of many policies adopted by the Government 
of India under the pressure of economic considerations 
which were passed upon it by the Legislature created 
by that Act ” (p. 17). 

Sir Kailas then gives at some length the various 
causes for the diffidence of the Princes in joining the 
Federation. Tn addition to many others, he emphasises 
54—9 


on two very important causes, viz., the financial provisions 
of the Act, and the question of the internal autonomy of 
the States. He tries to show that it is a belief as much 
mistaken as it is widespread that financially the Act favours 
the States at the expense of British India. Secondly, he 
goes on to explain the fundamental difference that exists 
between autonomous sovereign Indian States and the 
newly-created autonomous British Indian Provinces, and 
adds that so far as the administrative agreements with the 
Indian States are concerned, due regard be shown to the 
existing administrative machinery of that State in all 
Departments concerned. Sir Kailas greatly regrets that 
nothing was done “to re-assure the minds of the States 
on the important points of the future of their purses and 
of the integrity of their administrations” (p. 36). 

Finally, he reiterates his own belief in the Federal Scheme 
and strongly asserts that in the long run the States only 
stand to gain by their joining the Federal Scheme. 

Sir Kailas is fully acquainted with the political 
events relating to the Indian Stales for the last quarter of 
the century and more, and was closely associated with the 
planning of the Federal Scheme in its early stages, hence 
as such, an address from him is bound to carry weight 
and importance. It is written in a simple yet clear and 
lucid style: and Sir Kailas treats the subject in a masterly 
way, fully emphasising all the important points, and 
trying to convince his hearers of the truth of his asser¬ 
tions and views. Hence every one interested in the 
making of the Federal India either as a practical politician 
or as a historian should read this address. The British 
Indians would, specially do well to read the address to 
understand the points of view of the States, and realize 
their difficulties. 

Raghubik Sink 

VIVE LE ROY : By F. M. Ford. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. Published July , 1937. Pages 321. Price 7-6d. 

This is supposed to be a mystery story. Walter Le 
Roy, a young physician and recipient of a Fellowship in 
Paris is selected by the communist party in the New 
York City to bear contribution to their beleaguered 
comrades in France. There the Royalists had just come 
into power and the Communists had been dealt a crushing 
blow. On board the ship Le Roy finds himself thrown 
with M. de la Penthievre a Royalist agent, Mr. Penkethman 
a police Inspector connected with the League of 
Nations and Miss Cassie Mathers, a young lady of 
noble descent and an amateur painter with whom he 
falls in love. Penkethman suspects Le Roy as he used 
to carry a detective novel always in his hand. Penthievre 
also suspects him of being an emissary of some kind and 
notes the close resemblance of Le Roy with the King of 
France just murdered. Penthievre forms the idea of 
keeping the death of the King secret and make Le Roy 
take his place until the Communist party is entirely 
routed by the Royalists. On arriving at Paris, Penthievre 
manages to disappear with Le Roy without the knowledge 
of Cassie and Penkethman. The novel deals with the 
difficulties that Penkethman and Cassie had to meet in 
closing up the search after Le Roy. But it can hardly 
be called a mystery story as the nature of the mystery 
can be wholly guessed by the reader from the beginning. 
It creates no enthuasiasm and rouses no emotions in the 
reader and is only a tame and dull reading. The style 
is crisp and the printing and paper are good. 

S. N. Dasgupta 

THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN RACES 
AND PEOPLES : By V . Chockalingam Pillai, Vol. /. 
Palamcottah. 1935. Price Rs. 25 or 2 Guineas. 

This is the first of a five volumed work dealing with 
the origins of the Indo-European Races. It is divided 
into 10 parts of which the first three comprise the present 
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volume. Part I (nine chapters) deals with the Cradle 
History of tue Indo-European Progenitors. Part II (eight 
chapters) describes the Indo-European Epos and Part III 
(fifteen chapters) discusses the Epos of the Bull. 

The author has devoted 50 years of erudite study 
and research to “ the world wide problem of Indo- 
European Phenomena” as he calls it (p. v). Being 
dissatisfied very early with the western sciences of 
Philology, Archaeology and Ethnology he has sought out 
his own method of investigations by comparing the Epos 
of the Seven Flocks and from which he discovered the 
complete life history of the Aryan from his birth to his 
entry into India (p. vii). The key to this hidden story 
was supplied by the Velan Epos of the Tamil-land. 

The story as revealed in the Velan Epos and which 
the author wishes “ to din into the ears of tne world ” 
goes back to the times when the two branches of the 
Aryan Race, the Velans and Surans and whom the author 
calls “ the Bull and the Mark out of their lotemic 
designations” were living in the now submerged Human 
Cradle or Atlantis. This Atlantis was in the Indian 
Ocean just south of the Indian Peninsula. The Velans 
were a long headed race with a stature of 5ft. 6 in., large 
narrow nose, black eyes and hair, which gave an oval 
shape in cross section. The Surans on the other hand 
were short headed, with a stature of 4ft. 6 in., broad flat 
face, very little beard, black hair (round in cross section) 
and oblique eyes with epicanthic fold (pp. 923-24). 
Translated in the language of modern anthropology the 
Velans would appear to belong to the Negro and the 
Surans to the Mongoloid stocks, for a hair which gives 
an oval cross section is supposed to be woolly, and people 
with oblique eyes showing the presence of the epicanthic 
fold etc., are considered to be Mongolian. The two 
44 progenitors ” of the 4 Aryan Race ’ were therefore the 
Negro and the Mongol ! It will doubtless be a shock to 
the protagonists of the 4 Aryan Theory ’ specially of Nazi 
Germany to hear this, but it must not be forgotten that 
Truth is no respector of persons and all our preconceived 
notions on Human Evolution must be revised in the 
light of the Master Key discovered at last by Mr. Chocka- 
lingam Pillai ! 

To resume the narrative of the Indo-European origins 
however, the Velans and the Surans lived in Atlantis till 
the great Velo-Suran War in 6000 b.C. (p. 925). Soon 
after this great war 44 the Atlantis was torpedoed by a 
violent volcanic explosion and sunk beneath the waters 
of the Indian Ocean” (p. viii). After the submergence 

of the Human Cradle, the Velans and the Surans moved 

into Europe via India where the former left a 44 respectable 
moiety of their flock,” who go by the name of 44 Tamils ” 
today, and from whom the Velan Epic has been recovered 
by the author (p. 15). After their migration to Europe, 
the two races resumed their old game of fight and 44 under 
the lash of that combat they were broken up into frag¬ 
ments and scattered broadcast over the two continents 
of Europe and Asia” (p. ix). Here they came under 

the wiles of the Snake whom “ Nature has been preparing 
for this great work” (p. 18). The former must not 

be mistaken ior the “ tiny insipid Western Serpent ” but 
is “ the large Eastern Snake gifted with the power of 
raising cataclysm after cataclysm” (p. 18, foot note). 
His home was in the Tibetan plateau and being let loose 
from there 44 in deluge after deluge ”, he finally succeeded 
44 in muddling ” the two hitherto pure Indo-European 
stocks. The entry of the snake 44 on his appointed 
mission” is officially given as 1500 B.C. (p. 18) and for 
fifteen centuries, down to the end of the old era, 44 the 
Snake kindled conflagration after conflagration ” and in 
44 the fire produced by this mighty furnace ” the four Suran 
races, viz; the Latin, the Greek, the Iranian and the 
Aryan burst forth into new life and the latter entered 


India and crossed swords with the Velan moiety called 
the Tamils. The Velans similarly were broken up into 
the Celtic, the Teutonic, the Vendic and the Lettic who 
after wandering about in the distant corners of Asia and 
Europe settled in Northern Europe and resumed their 
age-long struggle with the Surans, both of whom are no 
longer pure but greatly mixed through the mighty agency 
of the Snake. Such in short is the life history of the 
Aryan revealed for the first time from the Velan Epos. 
The author has given only the first part of this story in 
the volume under review, the rest he promises to elaborate 
in his forthcoming four volumes. He has chosen English 
as the medium of his communication because of its wide 
currency but he is not unmindful of the needs of the 
continental Europeans and is 44 taking steps to have his 
work translated in the French, German and Russian 
tongues” (p. xvii). This will no doubt hearten them, 
and the whole Indo-European world will surely be indebted 
to him for his great consideration and benevolence. Our 
only fear is, that groaning under the cataclysm of the 
Snake already let loose from the Tibetan plateau, whether 
any further shock of conflagrations by 44 deluge after 
deluge of snakes '\ which Mr. Chockalingam Pillai plans 
to liberate in his remaining volumes, might not prove too 
great for it to hear ! 

B. S. Guha 

WHISPERS AND HEART-BEATS : By Srischandra 
Ray , V edantabhushan, Bhagavatratna , B.A., (Seventy-fifth 
Birthday Commemoration Volume). Calcutta, 1936. 
Price paper cover Re. 1-12 , cloth-bound Rs. 2 . (To be 
had of the Author , at 12, Pearabagan Street . Beadon 
Street P.O., Calcutta.) 

The author of this book on the essentials of spiritual 
life is Acharya Pandit Srischandra Ray (of Tippera), 
who has been a life-long teacher, instinct with a moral 
enthusiasm and spiritual fervour that reminds one of the 
Gurus of old. He is one of the most revered figures cf 
the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. At the instance of the 
Tripura Hitasadhini Sabha, this book, which is mainly 
a collection of some of the discourses he gave from time 
to time from the pulpit, and of articles and poems he 
contributed to various magazines and papers, has been 
brought out on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the birthday 
of the Acharya as a token of esteem and reverence. 

The book broadly falls into three main sections—the 
first section consists of philosophical discourses dwelling 
in very simple and terse language on the various aspects 
of the Supreme Being and on the relations between God 
and Man; the second section consists of prayerful medita¬ 
tions welling up from the heart of a selfless devotee; and 
the third section consists of a number of poems, ineffably 
delicate in their grace and pearl-like in their purity, 
sweet and fragrant wtth the spirit of self-surrender of a 
Vaishnava Bhakta. 

No one can rise from a perusal of the contents of 
this spiritual treasury without a feeling of thankfulness 
and a sense of devotion. One can only hope that this 
remarkable book will meet with the appreciation it 
deserves. 

Devaprasad Ghosh 

OUR EARLIEST ATTEMPT AT INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE : By Bhai Paramanand. Published by the 
Manager of 44 Hindu Outlook ” Reading Road , New Delhi. 
Crown 146 pages. Price Re. 1. 

It is difficult to follow Bhai Paramanand in his effort 
to continue in this essay the narrative of Maratha history 
left incomplete by Justice Ranade in his Rise and Growth 
of Maratha Power. His study is indeed elaborate and 
specialized, clearing many a knotty point in a small 
obscure period of British Indian history, popularly known 
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as the first Maratha War (1774-1782) and covering mainly 
the career of Warren Hastings. While the learned 
author’s analysis is searching and circumstantial, the title 
he has given to his essay, viz ., ,‘ Our earliest attempt at 
Independence” is somewhat mysterious if not altogether 
meaningless. 

Bhai Paramanand is well known as a patriotic and 
devoted Member of the Hindu Nation; but these character¬ 
istics one sadly misses in the volume under review. Apart 
from its slovenly nature, one does not know when the 
book was first written : the year 1907 is printed below 
“Books read and consulted;” that would show that it 
comes to light after thirty years of long sleep, a feature 
hardly in keeping with the rapid advance in historical 
research. The study is an evident apologia for Warren 
Hastings, based certainly upon original and unimpeach¬ 
able sources, among which however the three large volumes 
of Forrests’ selections from the Imperial Records of 
Calcutta find no mention. Possibly he studied these in 
MSS. The word “ Our ” in the title is unintelligible. 
Both the Hindus and the Moslems of India have to their 
credit in recorded history a few attempts to win back 
their independent position from the British conquerors, 
once during the time of the Nepal War (1814-1816) but 
notably during the severe crisis of 1857. However during 
the days of Warren Hastings India practically enjoyed 
full independence, and the British supremacy was not an 
accomplished fact till the time of Lord Wellesley. On 
the contrary the war started by the murder of Pcshwa 
Narayanrao was an effort of the Maratha rulers to 
preserve their independence against the British onslaught. 
Hence to call it an attempt at independence either by 
the Marathas or by any other potentates of India is a 
misnomer or a misrepresentation of the real character 
of the events of the period. The materials for this period 
which exist plentifully in Marathi and which have already 
been carefully studied by mainy a Marathi student, 
appear not to have been accessible to Bhai Paramanand. 
At the same time he must be given the credit of presenting 
the affair in an English garb to all Indian readers, 
specially bringing out the pith of several pertinent 
English documents and blue books not easily available, 
and depicting in true colours some of the prominent and 
forceful personalities whose play at the politics of the 
period is the main feature of its true history. Hastings 
and Nana Fadnis are the principal representatives of the 
two belligerent parties assisted by their devoted supporters, 
Goddard and Coote of the former, and Mahadji Sindia 
and Sakharam Bapu of the other Phillip Francis, Haidar 
Ali, and Mudhoji Bhosle of Nagpur guided by his Diwan 
Divakar Pandit are a few other characters whose share 
in the events of those years is shown to be equally 
important and deserving of study. Divakar Pandit appears 
to be the one Maratha diplomat who seriously betrayed 
the Maratha cause and who miserably succumbed to the 
lure of gain offered by Hastings. Nana Fadnis’ brilliant 
statesmanship in organizing the quadruple alliance against 
the British power is clearly set down as the main cause 
of the preservation of the Maratha power in that terrible 
national crisis engineered by Raghunathrao, the most wily 
and degenerate scion of the Peshwa family. Haidar Ali 
and Nana between them must share the credit of bringing 
Hastings to his knees. 

Most English writers attribute the many and serious 
difficulties of Hastings to the implacable hatred which 
Phillip Francis bore towards him. This is great injustice 
to that great and shining personality whom his nation 
has perhaps never forgiven his opposition to Hastings. 
But after reading carefully the vast official literature and 
correspondence, an impartial critic is bound to maintain 
that the policy advocated by Francis on the various burning 
issues was by no means suicidal or anti-national. 


Hastings had a mind to follow Francis’ advice, most of 
the terrible incidents of the war could have been avoided 
and possibly greater advantages could have been secured 
to Britain. The muddle was created by Hastings* 
crooked and vacillating policy. Francis’ masterly minutes 
clearly prove this inference. He was by no means an 
enem> of his nation. 

While the analysis presented by the author is brilliant 
and exhaustive in several ways, what one wonders most 
is, why he of all others should undertake a blind advocacy 
of Warren Hastings, accusing even the British Parliament 
for having undertaken the famous impeachment. Several 
able writers have recently pronounced on the character 
and administration of Warren Hastings very balanced 
views, which certainly can be taken as more authoritative 
than the ill digested defence put forth by Bhai Parama¬ 
nand. A very illuminating analysis of Hastings’ 
memorable impeachment by the British Parliament is 
given in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 5 and is 
most convincing and entertaining even to lay readers and 
cannot bear out the one-sided judgments frequently 
passed by Bhai Paramananda throughout his work. “The 
political morality of Europe,” writes he, “of the 18th 

century was not a bit above the standard which Hastings 
observed in his actions.” May we ask whether the 
political morality of that continent lias undergone any 

improvement during the century and a half that has 
since elapsed. What do we see today around us? Barring 
such exceptions, some of the author’s conclusions are 
perfectly sound, and exhibit his keen insight into the 
subject. The following for instance is a correct estimate 
of the character of the British conquest of India. “It 
was mere force of character and superior skill and 

diplomacy which enabled the British to use both the 

Princes and the army as tools to gain their ambitious 
ends, that the English came to possess India” (p. 83). 
The present performance one regrets to say is neither 
correct history, nor a contribution to politics, although 
it is on the whole a readable narrative of the first British- 
Maratha conflict. 

G. S. Sardesai 

ANGLO-SANSKRIT 

THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS ATTRIBUTED 
TO B1IASA : Translated into English by A. C. Woolner 
and Laksman Samp. Oxford University Press. 2 Vols ., 
1930-31. 

There have been translations, both in English and 

German, of individual plays ascribed to Bhasa; but no 
attempt was made before this to translate the < tire cycle 
into good and readable English. In the Preface the 

learned translators have given a brief indication of the 
complicated problems connected with the so-called Bhasa 
dramas, but they assure us that their work of translation 
has been done without any decided leaning to the pro- 
Bhasa or anti-Bhasa attitude. To the general readers, 

whose opinion is often moulded by the popular belief in 
the authenticity of the plays, a more thorough exposition 
of the problem would have been welcome. The very 
names of the well-known translators are a sufficient 
guarantee that the translation is reliable and careful. 

Without departing from the original, the translators have 
succeeded in shaking off the burden of cumberous Sanskrit 
sentences, and producing eminently readable renderings. 
Whatever opinion one may hold regarding the authorship 
of these plays, there can be no doubt that some of them, 
at least, are remarkable productions of the classical 
Drama. Let us hope that the translation accomplished 
by the collaboration of two well-known Orientalists one 
of whose recent and untimely death we all sadly mourn, 
will make their spirit widely accessible to the general 
If reader. S. K. De 
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SANSKRIT 

SRIMAD BHAGAVAD-GITA : Edited with numerous 
variants from old Kashmiri MSS., an exhaustive Introduc¬ 
tion, and critical notes, by S. N. Tadpatrikar, M.A., 
Pratinidhi Series, No. 1. Published, under the patronage 
of Shrimant B. S. Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Ruler of Aundh, 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Poona. 
1934. Pp. 33-\-70-\-7, with a coloured frontispiece. Rs. 3. 

While the text of the Mahabharata as a whole 
presents bewildering variations, giving us a number of 
distinct recensions, East Indian, North Indian, Kashmirian, 
South Indian etc., it is remarkable that the Bhagavad- 
Gita which forms a part of the great epic, as it now is, 
should show such a fixed consistent text which has come 
down to our times without any noteworthy variation for 
at least over ten centuries, inspite of the fact that in 
addition to the current text of 700 veises found almost in 
the same form all over India, two other texts are known, 
one of 745 verses and the other, the old Kashmirian 
recension, of 714 verses. The additional 45 or 14 verses 
are not any material addition to the text, they do not 
create any difference in the teaching or add any new 
topic or argument : so that the vulgate or common version 
of 700 verses still stands. But nevertheless, a comparative 
study of .the other two recensions with the vulgate has 
its importance in the textual criticism of the Bhagavad- 
Gita -particularly the Kashmirian one with its laige 
number of variants of half and quarter lines not agreeing 
with the vulgate as current in India. Professor F. 0. 
Schrader of Kiel University first brought to light this 
Kashmirian recension with its two commentaries dating 
from, the 10th century, and Mr. Tadpatrikar, realizing the 
value of the variants in this, has in the present work 
given us the vulgate text of the Gita with the variant 
readings from the Kashmir text, utilizing additional MS. 
mateiial. This is the importance of Mr. Tadpatrikar's 
text. In addition, he has in a lucid introduction discussed 
certain matters of Gita criticism, including the problem 
of the genesis of the Gita, its component elements and 
its fundamental teaching. The views of previous scholars 
in the field both Indian and European, have been given 
with the author's own criticisms and opinions, and in the 
course of this Mr. Tadpatrikar has made some noteworthy 
suggestions ( e.g., p. 25, his explanation of the term 
sankhya in Gila II 39 as being from sankhya 

( ) meaning ‘fight’). In trying to interpret the 

Gita with reference to its setting in the scheme of the 
Mahabharata story, Mr. Tadpatrikar appeals to be accept¬ 
ing the myths and legends relating to Krishna and his 
entourage as having a real historical value, and lie has 
tried to reconstruct the historical basis or background 
of the cardinal teaching of the Gita in its original form, 
before its elaboration and its harmonisation witli other 
teachings and doctrines took place later. This is all a 
very complicated question, and in the solution of this 
much depends upon our attitude to the Mahabharata as 
to how far it is history and how far myth and legend. 
There is no doubt that the unravelling of the tangled 
strand of the Gita will make us able to understand it 
better in its original implication and its subsequent and 
all-inclusive syncretisation, but nevertheless, as it stands, 
inspite of its composite character, the Gita is a pillar of 
light for all and sundry. Mr. Tadpatrikar’s well-written 
Introduction has its distinct value in present-day Gita 
criticism, and it will be read with appreciation by all 
who are interested in the subject, offering as it does 
some new points of view. The Shrimant Pratinidhi Sahib 
of Aundh deserves our thanks for having inaugurated the 
present series : and we only wish that he had given us 
a picture of the scene of the Gita-teaching which was 
more in agreement with the atmosphere of India of pre- 
Christian times. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

SRI JAGANNATHAVALLABHANATAKAM: Edited 
with a Bengali translation by Jyotish Chandra Roy. 
Published by Nirmal Kumar Roy, 38 Shyambazar Street, 
Calcutta. Price Rupee One. 

It seemed to be a pleasant task to have the opportunity 
of extending welcome to a new and what looked like an 
attractive edition of the Jagannathavallabhancttakam —one 
of the few sangitanatakas < music dramas) in Sanskrit--by 
Ramananda Raya, a contemporary and esteemed companion 
of Cliaitanya, the great Vaishnava teacher of Bengal. 
But as it is, the edition is found to be hopelessly dis¬ 
appointing. The Sanskrit portion in Bengali characters, 
which appears to have been ba^ed on the Murshidabad 
edition of the text, abounds in innumerable typographical 
errors and add* to the number already found in the 
latter. The Bengali translation which follows the text 
on opposite pages (the Sanskrit on the left-hand side 
and the translation on the right-hand side faring it) is 
more liberal than faithful, though not so elegant. A 
critical edition of the work in the Nagari script, based 
on the available manuscript material, would be highly 
welcome not only to the Vaishnavas. among whom it was 
at one time immensely popular and who still hold it in 
deep regard, but also to the students of Sanskrit literature 
in general representing, as it does, an important stage 
in the development of Sanskrit drama towards the closing 
years of its long history. 

ClllMAH ARAN CHAKRVWRTt 

BENGALI 

SAMBADPATRE SEKALER KATIIA. Part one, 
1818—1830 : Compiled and edited b\ Brajendranath 
Bandopadhyaya. Revised and enlarged second edition. 
Bangiya-Sahitya Parishad Mandir, Calcutta. Pp. 27-\-5 52 
1 colour-plate and 8 half-tone plates. 96 crn.\72 cm. size. 
Rs. 4-8. Saliitya-Parishad Series , No. 82. 

The second edition of Mr. Bandopadhyaya's Sambad- 
patre Sekaler Katha, Part One. comes as a pleasant 
surprise. Hardly it falls to the lot of an author or 
editor of a publication of this kind, and that in Bengal 
where scholarly interest in source-materials of the history 
of the early nineteenth-century Bengal is very limited, 
to bring out the second edition of a book in less than 
five years. This by itself is sufficient recognition of a 
publication which has evidently received wide acceptance 
not only of scholars and scholarly institutions but also 
of general readers interested in the history of nineteenth- 
century Bengal. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the fir*t 
part, Mr. Bandopadhyaya came upon a mass of materials, 
all relating to the period- 1818-1830, which he incor¬ 
porated in a third part. This arrangement, which had 
perforce to be made, caused some inconvenience to readers 
who had to hunt up two different volumes to find out 
materials of one and the same period. This inconvenience 
has been set right in the present edition of the first part 
where the reader would find all materials of the third 
part incorporated in their proper places. In addition, 
one finds in the editorial notes a mass of new information, 
an exhaustive subject-index which is surely a very helpful 
guide, and an index of words not current at present, 
some additional news-items from certain issues of the 
first year of Samachar-darpan, a facsimile print of the 
first page of the first issue of the above journal, and a 
number of plates illustrating contemporary life, manners 
and society. The present edition is thus double in size 
of the first edition. 

No word of commendations on a publication like this 
is praise enough for its editor who has spared himself 
no pains in unearthing documents of rare kind, invalu- 
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able for the future historian of nineteentli century 
Bengal. In fact, Mr. Bandopadhyaya’^ present publica¬ 
tion is the only source-book I know of for the history 
of the period, and as such indispensable. 

Mr. Bandopadhyaya, in his preface, draws- the 
attention of scholars to the immediate necessity of 
compiling, on a similar plan and scheme, a volume to 
cover the period from 1840 to 1857. He warns his 
readers against the danger of old news-paper files which 
are still available in dusty dungeons of rare private and 
public collections being pushed into oblivion, and valu¬ 
able materials of history lost to obscurity. But who else 
in Bengal that we know than Mr. Bandopadhyaya himself 
have the ardour and training, the requisite knowledge 
and impetus that is required for such a careful and 
painstaking work? Who else can do it and will do it? 

Niharranjan Ray 

HINDI 

CHAR-A D IIY A Y A : By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Translated by Dhanyakumar Jain and published by the 
Tisva-bharati Granthalaya , 210 Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. 
Price Re. One and annas eight only. 

Char-adhyaya is the cry of a soul that has seen the 
demoralising effect of terrorism on a section of the youth 
of this country. The wrongness of the path chosen by 
them has not, however, blinded the author to the nobility 
of spirit and high aspirations of the best of them. The 
Poet, who has always had the courage to speak out his 
mind on the problems facing this country and the world, 
has given in this book a remarkably true picture of the 
working of the minds of those who believe in Violence. 
The aetiology of what is called terrorism is also to be 
found in his book. He has naturally run a risk by 
indulging in plain speech and I have heard many a 
reader of Char-adhyaya condemn the Poet for this 
attitude. These critics of the Poet forget that he has 
always condemned, in strongest possible terms, the 
* terrorism ’ of the other side also. As this book Char- 
adhyaya docs not give any idea of the latter kind of 
tcriorism to the readers, those who have not been 
following the trend of the Poet’s writings quite closely 
may, therefore, be misled. But they ought to remember 
that the Poet has many a time come forward, e. g., in the 
cases of Jallianwala Bag and Hijli shooting, to voice the 
feelings of millions of his countrymen. 

The translation has been done well, though at certain 
places it requires a little retouching. We congratulate 
Syt. Dhanyakumar Jain and the Visva-bharati Granthalaya 
for giving this opportunity to the Hindi-reading public to 
know the ideas of the Poet on such an important 
problem. The publication is very timely and will help 
the cause of Non-violence considerably, though it was 
not written with that object. It is not a piece of propa¬ 
ganda, but a great work of art. It will appeal to all 
feeling hearts as a poignant tragedy of two youthful 
lives. 

BeNARSIDAS ClfATIJRVKDI 

TELUGU 

RAJARSHI SRI RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 
J EE VITA CHARITRA : By Tarakam. Published by 
Rowtu Book Depot , Rajahmundry. Pages 124. Price 
Rupee One. 

This booklet by Sri Kambhampati Ramasastry under 
the above psuedonym, records the biography of the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, the forerunner of the 
Indian politicians, the champion of the women’s cause 
and the sire of Modern India,—Sri Raja Rammohan Roy, 
who had stirred the stagnant pools of Indian orthodoxy, 
and found out a way for the unification of Mankind. 


Throughout the pages, the captivating personality of this 
great soul is dominantly present, with a flavour of 
sacredness. It can be committed to the hands of the 
searchers of Truth. 

TELUGU DUKKI : By K. Lakshmi Ranjanam , M.A ., 
Lecturer, Osmania University , ( Hyderabad , Deccan). 
Pages 151 Octavo. 

The work is a collection of literary essays in 
ciiticism, mining a rich harvest of facts and theories 
lying deep in the tracts of Telugu letters. His critical 
contrast of Telugu Mahabharatam with the original 
classic is thought-provoking. The arguments and exposi¬ 
tions about modern Telugu poetry are of high order with 
an air of dignified delicacy. Mr. Lakshmi Ranjanam has 
added a real work to the library on the subject, and is 
to be congratulated. 

VASANTAM, RASANJALI, SUBIIAMASTU : By 
Pemmaraju Lakshmipathi. Pages 78. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being 
Vasantam, wherein fine notes of expression and finer 
imagery can be met with. Nature in the spring time, 
in all her colourful aspects has been vividly pictured out 
in this little work. The latter two parts constitute a 
boquet of poems contributed and dedicated to an eminent 
poet. Mr. Gopala Rao, by his friends and students. 

B. Sijndara Rama Rao 

GUJARATI 

NAVAL GRANTHAVALI : By Narhari Dwarkadas 
Parekh. Published by the Navjivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth cover'. Pp. 528. Price Rs. 2 (1937). 

Naval ram was a great writer and the pioneer reviewer 
of Gujarati Literature. His writings were published in 
four volumes, which are now unobtainable in the market. 
Not all his writings were of abiding interest, though a 
great many are. Mr. Narhari, has with able judgment 
and exercise of great discrimination selected those which 
are likely to be of use in future and which at least till 
now are considered landmarks in the several branches of 
Gujarati Literature handled by that distinguished writer. 
The collection, therefore, is valuable as it provides in a 
handy volume, the best of Navalram’s work. 

SAP NA BHARA : By Umashankar Jos hi, published 
by the Kaumudi Karyalaya, Baroda. Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 196. Price Re. 1-8 (1936). 

Eleven short plays modelled in the line of English 
one act plays, this is what the book contains. It is very 
aptly named, “A bundle of serpents.” The evil that is 
chiefly responsible for the misery and indebtedness of our 
rural population, viz., the village sowcar, the evil that is 
chiefly responsible for the untold misery of a young Hindu 
widow, viz., the Mother-in-Law, the evil that is responsible 
for the pitiable state of the Dhed and the Bhangi, all 
these poisons are laid out here in the most striking and 
the most vivid way. An air of reality and picturesqueness 
is lent to the performance because of the language used. 
The Bania, the women, the villagers, the Dhed and the 
Bhangi speak in the plays the dialect, the patois they are 
used to speak and this feature of the writing gives it a 
substratum of originality wanting in so many of our 
modern young writers. He has not neglected the present 
changes in our social life, but the most valuable work is 
that concerned with villagers and their day to day life. 
The late Navalram in his well-known play, and Ram 
Narayan Pathak in his Dwircf ni vato would easily come 
to the reader’s mind when perusing this delightful 
collection. Indeed Ram Narayan has written an interest* 
ing introduction, in which he skilfully brings out the 
subtleties of the author. Our sincere congratulations to 
Mr. Joshi. 

K. M. J. 



CONGRESS MINISTRIES AND THE HARIJANS 

By A. V. THAKKAR 


With the coming in power of the Congress party 
in six of the Provinces, it was expected that 
they would make a good start with the fulfilment 
of the promise made in the Poona Pact in 1932 
about the educational and other uplift of the 
llarijans. The Budgets for the year ending 
with March 1938 have already been published 
in all these six provinces. Let us examine what 
is proposed to be done for improving the 
condition of the Harijans, and incidcntly of the 
Aboriginals also. 

Bombay started a small department to 
look after its backward classes in 1933. 
Backward classes of Hindus in that province 
include (1) Aborigines and Hill tribes 
(2) Untouchables or Harijans and (3) other 
backward castes of Hindus. Harijans have got 
15 seats, and Aborigines only one seat in the 
Bombay Assembly. The Department has been 
able to do very little work for the last four 
years, as very little funds were placed at its 
disposal. During the curent year, besides the 
ordinary funds of the Department, a sum of 
Rs. 40,000 has been provided, to be spent during 
the six months only from October to March 
next, for additional scholarships etc. for Harijans. 
This will go a long way to advance the 
education of llarijans, no doubt. Moreover, 
much will be done in the way of constructing 
new wells for Harijans, as common village wells 
are not vei available to them, though they are 
so on paper only. Bombay Government have 
set apart a sum of Rs. 10 lacs for village wells, 
out of which a good slice, say, not less than a 
lac of rupees, will be made available for wells 
for Harijans, in addition to the usual sum of 
Rs. 10,000 being spent annually for the purpose. 

The Central Provinces form a comparatively 
poor province, its annual budget being less than 
5 crores. Though the budget of the province 
makes no new provision for the benefit of 
Harijans, who have as many as 20 seats in the 
Assembly, it is somewhat of a comfort to find 
that the following provision has been made for 
aborigines in that province. A sum of Rs. 2,400 
recurring and Rs. 7,200 non-recurring has been 
earmarked for the development of the education 
of the forest tribes. A further sum of Rs. 12,500, 
recurring it seems, has been provided for 
opening additional schools for aborigines of 


Betul District, two tehsils out of three of which 
have a majority of hill tribes population. As 
this latter provision is for six months only, the 
provision for the coming year 1938-39, will be 
11s. 25,000 for opening new schools in the 
aboriginal areas. There are not less than 29 
lacs of Aborigines, Gonds, Baigas, Korkus, Kols, 
etc., in a population of .155 lacs in that province 
and hence the upliftment of the aborigines there 
is a problem as important as, if not more than 
the Harijan problem. It may also be noted that 
Harijans get free education in all Government 
Schools and Colleges from the beginning to the* 
highest degree class. 

Bihar has fortunately a Harijan in the 
Ministry. Though much does not seem to have 
been provided for the uplift work of Harijans 
there, it can be expected that the ministry will 
do much better in the next budget. Though 
Bihar has a large Harijan population, not less 
than about 18% of its total population, very 
little has been done in the past by Bihar 
Government for tackling the Harijan problem. 
Not more than four College scholarships were 
earmarked for Harijan students and not a single 
well was built by the state for the much despised 
Dom of the province. For the first time a sum 
of Rs. 2,000 has been earmarked for Harijan 
scholarships in the Budget of 1937-38 by the 
Congress Ministry. More money is promised 
in the course of the year for the purpose of 
scholarships, if required. Another item for the 
Harijan welfare is a sum of Rs. 30,000 reserved 
for building well, to be constructed in hamlets 
occupied by Harijans. This will go to satisfy 
a primary need of Harijans, to whom the use 
of common wells is prohibited by custom, though 
not by law. 

As in the Central Provinces, the uplift of 
aborigines, living in the six districts of Chhota 
Nagpur Plateau, is as important as, if not more 
than, that of the Harijans. But no provision is 
yet made for them, they being left to be cared' 
for by Christian Missionaries solely. 

Orissa is the poorest province out of the 
eleven provinces which arc now enjoying' 
autonomy, limited and cramped as it is. But 
even that province has made a provision in its 
new budget of Rs. 5,000 for scholarships for 
Harijans and Aborigines for the first time. 
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Orissa has an enormous aboriginal population, 
about 40%of its total, so that vast problem 
is yet to be tackled. But any reasonable man 
will wait sometime before any substantial work 
can be done satisfactorily for Harijans and 
Aborigines by the Ministry of a poor province, 
which has on its hand already the problem of 
flood prevention and the training of the 
Mahanadi, literally, the Great River, which so 
often devastates its deltaic area. 

The United Provinces budget has not been 
able to make any addition to its normal annual 
budget of Harijan education of Rs. 2,36,000, as 
it had to make up a deficit of Rs. 41 lacs. So 
we will have to wait for six months more before 
any addition can be made in the earmarked 
funds, either for education or water supply or 
for any other need of the Harijans. A special 
Officer of the Education Department with a 
large staff of 53 supervisors has been earmarked 
in that province for the promotion of Harijan 
education, and if that staff works devotedly, 
much can be done by it even by their propaganda 
only among the most numerous (105 lacs) and 


the most illiterate group of Harijans in the 
country. 

Madras is always foremost, and will remain 
in the front rank, in the work of raising its 
Harijans. Starting from the year 1920, the well- 
staffed department called the Labour Depart¬ 
ment of Madras, spends from six to twelve lacs 
of rupees annually for running hundreds of 
special primary schools and hundreds of Co¬ 
operative Societies, for awarding scholarships 
and school fees to hundreds of students, for 
running free hostels for students and for 
providing Harijans land for house sites and for 
cultivation and other purposes. In the current 
year’s budge! a sum of one lac of rupees has 
been provided in addition to six lacs and odd 
provides last year for the purpose. With 
Mr. V. V. Giri as the Minister in charge of 
Labour and Harijan portfolio, there is not the 
least apprehension that the interest of the 
Harijans will not be given closest attention. 
And then there are 30 Harijan members ever 
ready to remind him by their presence and 
speeches in the Assembly 


FLOODS 

By RA.JENDRA PRASAD 


During the three or four months of the rainy 
season one very often reads in newspapers 
reports of the havoc done by floods in parts of 
eastern portion of the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Northern Bengal, Assam and Orissa. The havoc 
and devastation caused are widespread and not 
only have human beings and cattle to suffer 
much misery and sometimes to lose their lives 
in large numbers but crops on extensive areas 
are destroyed leaving a trail of distress and 
deprivation behind. Relief is sought to be 
brought to the sufferers by the Government and 
charitably disposed individuals and organisa¬ 
tions. But in the very nature of things such 
efforts can only relieve partially the immediate 
suffering and misery of some of the sufferers. 
It is necessary therefore to consider how far, 
if at all, it is possible to prevent the devastations 
caused by the floods. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the 
volume of water which caused flood is sometimes 
overladen with silt which when deposited on 
the surface of the earth enriches it and makes 
it fertile. Floods are welcome by villagers in 


certain parts and the question is whether it is 
not possible to convert all floods into beneficent 
acts of nature from the destructive agency that 
they so often prove to be. It requires investiga¬ 
tion and scientific treatment and a layman can 
only state the problem and suggest remedies 
which must be tested scientifically before being 
adopted. My attempt in this article will 
therefore be to put the problem for considera¬ 
tion, and it must inevitably be confined to Bihar 
with the conditions of which I am familiar and 
refer only incidentally to other Provinces 
mentioned above. 

The U. P., Bihar, Bengal and Assam form 
the alluvial plain at the foot of the Himalayas 
and most of the rivers which pass through these 
Provinces have their sources in the Himalayas 
and flow ultimately into the Bay of Bengal. 
Orissa, South Bihar and South West Bengal are 
drained by rivers which rise in the Chota Nagpur 
Hills and the Central Provinces and these rivers 
also ultimately find their way into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The rivers with which people in North 
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Bihar and the Eastern U. P. are familiar are 
the Gomti, the Rapti, the Chhoti Gandak, the 
Saryu or Gogra, the Gandak, the Burhi Gandak, 
the Lakhandeyi, the Bagmati, the Kamla, the 
Balan, the Tirjuga and the Kosi. All these fall 
into the Ganges which becomes as it follows 
its course larger and larger until it joins the 
Brahmaputra and becomes a vast sheet of 
water whose opposite banks becomes invisible 
to an observer during the rainy season. The 
immense volume of water which these rivers 
have to drain comes partly from rains in the 
plains and in the Himalayas, partly from snow 
melting in the higher regions during the hot 
season and partly from perennial springs. The 
last two sources are not ordinarily responsible 
for devastation but heavy simultaneous down¬ 
pour in the hills and in the plains is often 
accompanied by devastating floods. It is the 
experience of laymen which has to be verified 
by reference to recorded events that floods have 
become recently more frequent, that the accumu¬ 
lation of water lasts longer than used to be. the 
case say 25 or 30 years ago, that floods reach 
regions which used to be immune from them 
formerly and that the consequent damage to 
property, particularly to crops, is inevitably 
much more. It is also commonly believed that 
since the earthquake of 1934 the position has 
become much worse and calls for immediate 
treatment. 

During my wanderings in the rainy season 
in North Bihar and particularly in connection 
with the flood relief since 1914, I have had 
occasion to observe certain things and learn 
from village folks and towns people certain 
facts which it is worthwhile recording for 
consideration by competent persons. There can 
be no doubt that the Gangetic valley will not 
be the rich fertile tract that it is without floods. 
Everyone knows that lands adjoining the Ganges 
and the other rivers are the richest in the 
country on account of the silt which floods 
deposit. It is also true that in spite of the fact 
that the inhabitants of these parts have to 
submit to much privation during the rainy 
season in years of moderate floods, they welcome 
these floods and the whole area is on the whole 
much healthier than other parts of the country. 
It is thus clear that floods, if they are of 
moderate size, are welcomed both as enriching 
the soil and as rendering it free from malaria 
and such like diseases. The question is—may 
not all floods be converted into such beneficent 
agencies ? 

Some of the rivers are very erratic and 
change their courses. The Gandak has been 
confined within two embankments along 


practically its whole course from the point near 
Tribeni where it emerges from the hills right 
down to a point opposite Patna where it joins 
the Ganges. It has therefore not changed it^ 
course since the embankment was made but if 
the numerous jheels and mans or lakes that 
one sees in the District of Champaran are an 
indication of having been once the course ot 
the river, there is no doubt that it has been 
possible to confine it only after embankment 
The Bagmati and Kamla and the Kosi ar * 
notorious for shifting their courses almost 
overnight, and one becomes confused by the 
number of streams which have the name of 
Kamla and Kosi. The Kosi particularly is 
known to travel between two points nearby 60 
or 70 miles apart within the same number of 
years. Along these rivers rich tracts become 
barren wastes where even trees die, population 
perishes from malaria and barren tracts become 
rich and fertile with healthy humming popula¬ 
tion in the course of a few years. 

It has been stated by observers that since 
the great earthquake of 1934 floods have become 
more frequent, widespread and lasting. It was 
observed after the earthquake that small rivulet < 
and channels had in many places thrown up 
large quantities of sand partially or sometimes 
even wholly filling them up. Innumerable 
ditches, tanks and wells got choked with sand 
and in fact all low lands were exposed to this 
kind of actions. I saw the bed of the 
Lakhandeyi near Sitamarhi filled with sand and 
noticed many channels, ditches and tanks so 
filled with sand that they were indistinguishable 
from the adjoining level ground. It is therefore 
quite possible that even the larger rivers like 
the Gandak, the Gogra and even the Ganges 
had their beds lifted up by the deposit of sand 
and thus their capacity for draining flood water 
considerably curtailed. That this has happened 
is also borne out by the fact which, again, has 
to be verified that floods have occurred even 
when the water has not reached the recorded 
flood levels in many places. For example, at 
Chapra there was flood at a time when the 
gauge showed that water was about two feet 
below the level at which there used to be floods 
formerly. The result of the lifting of the river 
beds has thus been to reduce the w^ater bearing 
capacity of these rivers causing the surplus 
water to spill over the banks and cover larger 
areas than used to be the case formerly. For 
the same reason the spill water cannot be 
drained away as quickly as before. It may 
also be that the outlets of the channels have got 
choked or become higher near their outfalls and 
thus they are unable to discharge the water 
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as speedily as before. In the District of Saran 
there were not only three or four floods in 1936 
but they lasted for weeks together on each 
occasion whereas formerly water did not remain 
accumulated for more than a few days at a 
time. 

After the earthquake the Survey Depart¬ 
ment of the Government made a survey of 
North Bihar to ascertain if there was any 
change in the general level of the countryside. 
The investigation indicated that in some places 
there had been considerable sinking of the level 
leaving the affected area like a saucer. In 
other places there had been a sloping down. 
But if I remember aright it was also felt that 
these level readings could not be considered to 
be perfectly reliable inasmuch as in many 
places the bench marks or rather the points 
with reference to which the level in adjoining 
areas is judged had themselves sunk down and 
could not be treated as permanent landmarks. 
But on the whole the change in levels generally 
speaking was not considered to be of a very 
alarming character as in no place was it found 
to be more than IV ft., although this may not 
be so inconsiderable when we remember that the 
whole country is so flat that between the mouth 
of the Ganges and say Patna—a distance o f 
nearly 400 miles the difference in the level is 
only about 150 or 160 feet. The point for 
investigation therefore is whether river beds 
have become lifted up and their capacity for 
draining flood and rain water has become 
reduced, and if so, how best the drainage can 
be affected so as to prevent floods due to 
spilling over of the surplus water. 

Apart from the earthquake it is also quite 
possible that on account of other natural causes 
river beds are becoming higher. The immense 
quantity of solid matter carried by the floods 
goes on gradually settling down as the flood 
rushes on, and the process of deposit becomes 
more rapid as the velocity of the current 
diminishes. The velocity naturally becomes less 
and less as the country becomes more and more 
flat. It is also suggested that the opening of 
the canals in the upper regions of the Ganges 
has had the effect of reducing this velocity of 
the current and thus its capacity of scouring the 
surface and keeping the bed deep. This may 
apply to other rivers also which feed canals. 
Again it has been said that immense quantities 
of sand caused by the crumbling of rocks of 
the Himalayas are carried and deposited in th' 
river beds, and as all this sand is not conveyed 
to the sea it fills the river beds and raises their 
levels. That immense quantities of sand are 
•carried about by the floods is known to ali. 

55—10 


But the question for investigation is how far 
these are responsible for silting of river beds 
and consequent floods. One other natural 
agency which has its effect on rainfall and on 
the general question of erosion of surface soil 
and on other similar questions is the existence 
or otherwise of forests. At a Conference held 
recently in South Africa where the whole 
question of disforestation and its effect on 
climate, rainfall and erosion were considered by 
experts from all over the British Empire, it was 
pointed out that erosion was affected to a 
considerable extent by disforestation. I have 
no experience or knowledge about the condition 
of forests in Bihar, U. 1\, and Bengal but I 
think this aspect of the question may also 
claim attention. 

I have so far mentioned only natural 
agencies which may be responsible for floods. 
Let me now turn to some causes brought about 
by the art of man. As one travels along the 
railway in the flood season one cannot help 
feeling that the railway embankment is one 
such agency. It is the biggest embankment, 
highest in most places and most extensive. L 
have noticed that while on one side of the 
railway line water is several feet deep, on the 
other there is hardly any water at all. It is 
a common complaint that openings, culverts and 
bridges for allowing water to pass from one side 
to the other of the railway line are so few and 
so narrow that they do not allow the water to 
spill over large areas and thus cause havoc by 
over-flooding on one side and dearth of water 
on the other. Whenever the flood is high it 
causes breaches in line. Between Sonepore and 
Chapra within a distance of about 27 or 28 
miles there have been occasions when dozens of 
breaches have occurred and the railway service 
has had to be suspended for weeks. Between 
Chapra and Masrakh similarly there has had to 
be firing resulting in bloodshed for protecting 
the line and yet on several occasions the line 
has been breached. Between Si wan and Mairwa 
the line was breached on more than one occasion. 
I know one interesting incident. There was 
heavy flood in the north of the line while the 
southern side was comparatively safe. . The 
water was held up by the railway. The railway 
company apprehending trouble sought for and 
got police aid for protecting the line. Some 
villagers in their desperation swam across the 
water with spades on their shoulders and 
challenged the police to shoot them, if they 
could, as they were bent upon to cutting the 
line. They were dying, they said, in any case, 
and it was better to die of gun-shot while 
engaged in the act of saving thousands than to 
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be drowned. The Police had not the courage to 
shoot and the railway line was cut—the 
situation saved. At the spot there is a pretty 
long bridge now. The story goes that the report 
to the Government was that the line had been 
breached by the flood but the B. N. W. Ry. was 
for once wise and did not simply fill up the 
breach. Between Chapra and Sonepore on the 
other hand every time the breaches have been 
filled up only to be attacked again by the next 
flood. 

In the area between Darbhanga and 
Jaynagar the railway service is interrupted 
almost every rainy season and similar is the 
case on the Bhaptiahi-Mansi line, although it 
is not an infrequent incident to see the B. N. W. 
Ry. train slowly wading through water along 
this line to the amusement of the passengers not 
unaccompanied by considerable risk to their 
lives. The area near about Mehsi on the Mehsi • 
Bhaptiahi line as also that along the main line 
between Meshi and Panchgachia presents the 
appearance of one vast sheet of water on both 
sides of the river with hardly any large 
opening in the railway embankment. In 
Champaran railway communication gets inter¬ 
rupted now and then between Motihari and 
Bettiah on account of floods and the Darbhanga- 
Narkatiganj line is also exposed to similar 
interruptions. Sometimes even bridges cause 
havoc by helping to change river courses. We 
know how the prosperous village of Shitabdiara 
in the District of Saran has to suffer frequently 
on account of the Incheape Bridge on the 
Gogra which has the effect of diverting a portion 
of the river water to run in a direction striking 
directly against that village. 

The next largest embankments arc the 
District and Local Boards Roads. These are 
no less necessary than railway embankments 
for maintaining communication. But there is 
no gain-saying the fact that they have furnished 
effective obstruction to the spread of flood water 
over large areas. The level of these roads has 
gone on constantly rising and like railways they 
arc not blessed with too many culverts and 
openings to allow water to pass from one side 
to the other. They too accordingly very often 
suffer from the fury of floods and are cut up 
by them only to be filled up again. 

Then there arc embankments made for pro¬ 
tection against floods. Some of these have been 
made by Government and cover long distances. 
The people supposed to derive benefit from them 
have to pay a separate cess for their construc¬ 
tion and maintenance. Others have been built 
by private individuals to protect their own 
property. These, naturally have no system and 


are often the source of much quarrel ending in» 
free fights between rival groups of people. 
These also have the effect of obstructing a free* 
spread of water over large areas and its even 
distribution. It stands to reason that if a 
volume of water spreads over a large area its 
depth will be correspondingly small, and thus 
what may be the cause of a deep flood if con¬ 
fined to a small area may be the cause of a. 
good crop if evenly distributed over a large 
area. And the problem of floods can be solved- 
only if this equilibrium can be brought about. 

The problems which emerge for considera¬ 
tion, therefore, are :— 

(i) Is it true that river beds and other 
channels of drainage are getting reduced in their 
capacity and are unable to carry as much water 
and as quickly as they used to do before ? 

(ii) If so, to what extent is this reduction 
in their capacity due (a) to natural causes 
which have been in operation for a long time,, 
such as the transfer of sand from the hilly 
regions and (b) to sudden natural causes, such 
as, the earthquake ? 

(in) Has there been a disturbance in the 
general level of North Bihar on account of the 
earthquake or by the operation of other causes,, 
thus rendering areas liable to floods which have 
hitherto been immune from them ? 

( iv ) Has there been disforestation on a 
scale sufficient to affect the question of floods 
and erosion ? 

(t>) To what extent are railway embank¬ 
ments responsible for the obstruction to a free 
flow and spread of rain and flood water over 
large areas and thus causing accumulation of 
water and floods in certain areas ? 

( vi ) To what extent are District Board 
and Local Board roads responsible for similar 
results ? 

(vii) What is the effect of embankments, 
public and private ? 

A study of problems will naturally require 
data on which to form conclusions. I doubt 
if records have been maintained and data are 
available for any valid and scientific inferences 
to be drawn or future programme to be evolved. 

I understand that within the last few years a 
special division of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. in Bihar has been engaged in studying the 
problem. Its experience and collection of 
materials will be very helpful but it has been 
in existence for such a short time that I doubt 
if it can furnish enough material. While our* 
people suffer miserably every year it is no use 
undertaking any large plans unless we are 
certain of their effects humanly and scientific¬ 
ally speaking. In America they study the- 
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problem in laboratories and then adopt measures. 
In India, too, there are institutes in Poona and 
the Punjab where similar problems are studied. 
It is necessary to have a river research institute 
in these parts also for the investigation of this 
problem. As the problems affecting the U. P., 
Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Orissa are similar a 
joint Institute may be established and the cost 
met out of contributions made by the Provinces 
concerned. If, however, the cost is considered 
prohibitive, the existing Institutes may be re¬ 
quested to undertake the investigation of the 
problems affecting these provinces at their cost. 
It is doubtful, however, if they will be able to 
give the necessary time and attention to pro¬ 
blems of other Provinces and the best thing would 
be to start the thing even in a small way in 
these Provinces which have one river system to 
•deal with. It may be a pretty long time before 
definite results are available. But it is better 
to adopt a safe and sound remedy late than to 
embark on a plan quickly which may leave us 
at the end in a worse position than we were 
in at the beginning. The personnel to be em¬ 
ployed in this work must necessarily be largely 
local, familiar with condition prevailing in these 
parts and the best course would be to train our 
♦own Engineers in flood protection work. But 
we should not hesitate to take help from out¬ 
side, if necessary, and no question of prestige 
should be allowed to stand in our way. 

Along with the question of floods the 
problem of irrigation has also to be studied and 
solved. North Bihar fortunately does not need 
as much irrigation as South Bihar but the 
problem of irrigation is not altogether negligible 
even in North Bihar. May not this immense 
volume of water which runs to waste and causes 
so much havoc in its mad career be stored and 
let off as necessity arises and thus utilised for 
irrigation ? Is it beyond the resources of 
twentieth century engineering to harness it in 
such a way as to give us cheap electrical energy 
all the year round and cheap water to parch¬ 
ing crops ? 

Waterlogging is a fruitful source of malaria. 
Many smiling tracts have become devastated 
on account of malaria. In the Districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, North Monghyr and 
North Bhagalpur it has been noticed that viru¬ 
lent malaria has covered large areas. Two years 


ago the area near about Rampurhari attracted 
attention. Last year it was the turn of Madhu- 
bani Subdivision. This year Manusamara has 
claimed relief. Supaul and Madhepura have 
for years never been quite safe. Purnea and 
parts of Champaran have long been notorious. 
It is feared that what happened in the Burdwan 
Division of Bengal some fifty years ago is 
going to be repeated in parts of Bihar. Then 
many of the river channels which used to be 
flooded and thus supply not only silt to the 
cultivated area but also to wash away the 
malarial larvae got choked up by natural causes 
or by act of man and the area became water¬ 
logged and consequently malarial. The result 
has been that a once fertile and smiling tract 
has become devastated. Shall we allow that to 
happen in Bihar also, when science can perhaps 
prevent it ? 

The problem is vast. It requires detailed 
and patient investigation. When a remedy is 
found that may require big investment. That 
may not be within our resources. But we have 
to approach the whole thing with hope and 
determination. There is no reason to imagine 
that it is incapable of solution. If it may prove 
to be beyond remedy, its evil effects may be 
at least considerably mitigated. The weal and 
woe of crorcs of people is involved and nothing 
that is humanly possible should be left undone. 
The Governments of the Provinces concerned 
should put their heads together and evolve a 
common plan and line of action. The first step 
must necessarily be a joint conference of experts 
and others interested in the question to prepare 
an outline of the problem to be investigated 
and devise an agency to study it. When the 
problem has been investigated joint efforts 
should be made to adopt the remedies suggest¬ 
ed. The Government of India also dare not 
neglect such a vital problem and should be made 
to take interest in it by the local Governments 
concerned. While the problem is under in¬ 
vestigation measures of a temporary nature for 
relief of sufferers should be adopted. If popu¬ 
lar ministries can at least start work on this 
tremendous problem they will have deserved well 
of the present and succeeding generations. 

Sadakat Ashram, 

14th September, 1S37. 



INDIAN FREEDOM FRONT 

By RAMMANOHAR LOHIA 


A constant theme of Indian publicists is that 
the country is so strong as never before and 
that the Indian people have neared the stage of 
final resistance against British Imperialism. It 
might be just a wish though it should be 
rememebred that strong wishes have a prophetic 
quality and are very often fulfilled through 
repetition and insistence. Assuming that the 
optimistic assessment of the country’s strength 
is a wish and not a fact, it is a strong wish and 
is being insisted upon and constantly repeated. 

To estimate if the Indian freedom movement 
is growing stronger and irresistible, it is 
necessary to examine its embrace and its 
intensity. If increasingly wider masses are 
brought within the fold of active participants 
m the freedom movement and the desire for 
freedom is acquiring first place in their emotional 
values, the propagandist’s wish of a country in 
the final stage of anti-imperialism is already 
growing into a fact. 

Worse than the European slum-dweller, the 
untouchables of India are variously computed 
between 30 and 60 millions. This wide difference 
in the various estimates is the result of classifica¬ 
tions based on the social and religious disabilities 
from which the untouchables suffer. These 
disabilities relate to schooling and the use of 
wells and public institutions in common with 
other Hindu castes and they account for the 
exclusion of untouchables ‘from the Hindu 
temples of god and even their touch may so 
pollute the orthodox as to compel a good bath. 
Custom does not permit the untouchable to grow 
out of the shoe-making or the scavenging castes 
into which he may be born and it often gives 
a religious sanction to the high-caste landlord’" 
tyranny upon the untouchable tenant or farm* 
labourer. Even as one regards one group of 
disabilities or the other, one’s estimate of the 
total number of untouchables varies. At any 
rate, they form between 10% and 20% of India’s 
population. This huge mass of men was in 
the past so thoroughly benighted and unconscious 
that its participation in the direct action fights 
of Indian independence was not to be had. 
Conditions are changed and the next fight will 
be different. 

Immediately after the breakdown of the 
last civil disobedience movement, nearly four 
years ago, the conscience of the nation was 
convulsed by Mahatma Gandhi’s frontal attack 


on the religious disability of the untouchable. 
The State of Travancore recently opened all its 
temples to the untouchable and old orthodoxy is 
positively vanishing. But where the religious 
disability of non-access to wells and temples 
and public institutions and of treatment as god- 
ordained inferior race is fast disappearing, the 
economic disability of dirty occupations and' 
extreme poverty still remains. It is true that 
the economic disability of the untouchable is 
not exclusively his own and other classes suffer 
from it but, in his case it has assumed critical 
dimensions. To destroy this lowly economic 
status of the untouchable, programmes of agra¬ 
rian reform have been elaborated and they have- 
become part of the freedom movement under the 
aegis of the Congress and the Congress Socialist 
Party. This vast mass of one-fifth part of 
India’s population is today under the influence 
of the Congress and the freedom movement and 
one may legitimately expect it to march shoulder 
to shoulder with the rest of India in the next 
active struggle for freedom. 

The Indian States account for 80 million of 
India’s population. These are governed by 
Indian chiefs, though under the authority of 
British imperialism, and they very effectively 
compete with British India in the matter of 
repressive laws and general political mismanage¬ 
ment. The Indian states are characterised by 
British administrators as dams to obstruct the 
floods of democratic opinion in British India 
and they have a predominant place in the scheme 
of British domination over the country. The 
Congress has in the past largely kept itself at 
a distance from the problems of the Indian 
States and its attitude is still believed to be 
non-interventionist.There are no doubt Congress 
resolutions which demand democratic rights anct 
liberties for the people of the States but there 
is a general impression that the Congress shirks 
complications with the Princes. This cannot 
long continue to be so. Aside of the fact that 
British imperialism is determined to use the 
Princes in opposition to the Congress in the 
contemplated Federation of India, the Congress 
attitude in regard to them is steadily under¬ 
going a rap ; d transformation. At the annual 
sessions of the Indian States Peoples’ Confer¬ 
ence, July 1936, the President, Pattabbi* 
Sitararaayya said : 

“They (the States) are the vestiges of an ancient.’ 
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civilization and must perforce disappear sooner or later 
like their betters of the past. At prrsent they only 
const!.ute a wedge between the people of India and their 
ideal of a composite nationality.” 

Jawharlal Nehru and the Congress Socialist 
Party are committed to an entire wiping out of 
the Indian States and Nehru says : 

“The fundamental fact remains that Indian States 
and the rest of India are one and indivisible and that 
an Indian, wherever he may live in this vast land of 
ours, must have the same rights and opportunities— 
political, economic, social and cultuial—as any other 
Indian.” 

The people of the Indian States can be 
finally liberated only if the princely orders are 
abolished, but there is also the immediate 
problem of warding off autocratic attacks on 
the democratic rights of the people. It may be 
some time before the Congress fights against 
the institution of Indian States as such, but it 
can no longer shirk the struggle against the 
normal excesses of princely India. The Indian 
struggle for freedom from British domination, 
to that extent, will be more broadbased and, 
though it cannot be definitely said that the 80 
millions of Indian States are brought under 
Congress influence, the embrace of the Congress 
has begun reaching them. 

The Muslim masses constitute a little over 
one-fifth of India's population. They have 
taken their share in the fight for freedom, both 
in the non-cooperation movement of 1920 and 
the civil disobedience movements of 1930 and 
1932. In the last two movements, of those who 
suffered imprisonment for undermining British 
rule, the Mussalmans formed just a little less 
than one-fifth part. And yet it will not he 
entirely wrong to say that the Muslims have 
to an extent kept aloof from the freedom 
struggle. As a group, their participation in 
such national activities as general strikes and 
mass demonstrations and boycott of British 
cloth has been chary and grudging and often 
enough, they have lent themselves to hostile uses 
against the Congress. It is too early yet to 
say what the exact nature of Muslm participa¬ 
tion in future freedom actions is likely to be, 
but a definite and radical improvement in 
Congress approach to Muslim masses has been 
effected. Seventeen years ago, together with 
the general Congress appeal of peaceful 
retaliation against the atrocities of Jallianwahi 
Bagh and Rowlatt Act, when whole masses of 
men were shot down or made to crawl on all 
fours, the Congress sought to mobilise the 
Muslim masses on the Khilafat issue, a religious 
issue and that too related to an extra-territorial 
Caliphate. In the last two movements, a 
specially religious appeal to the Muslim masses 


was not made. During recent years, however, 
the general Congress appeal has acquired a 
deeper political and economic content and, in 
so far as it is suited to express the misery and' 
discontent and aspirations of agrarian and 
working-class masses, it brings Mussalmans in 
closer embrace to the Congress. The only 
exclusively Muslim organisation on national 
scale, the All India Muslim League, functions 
largely through the support of the landed 
gentry and traditional Islam and it remains to* 
be seen to what extent its religious draw will 
be effectively combated by the politico-economic 
programmes of the Congress. It is indicative 
that the Government is already nervous and 
took during the past one month five major actions 
of conviction, arrest and externment against 
loading Muslim propagandists of the Congress. 
It is also worth noting that the Muslim masses 
arc generally believed to respond well to thi 
socialist orientation and solution of national' 
problems. 

The embrace of the Congress is wider today 
than ever before and the organisation 
is increasingly broadbasing itself. The 80' 
million Muslims, the 30 to 60 million untouch¬ 
ables and the 80 millions of Princely India are 
more accessible and sympathetic to Congress 
ideals of freedom and economic betterment than 
ever before. 

In order to understand if the desire for 
freedom is growing more intense and finds 
appropriate expression in the policies and 
programmes of the anti-imperialist movement, 
knowledge of certain basic statistics of the 
condition of the people and its steady worsening 
is relevant/ 

The organ of the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment is the Indian National Congress and there 
are other class organisations like the Congress 
Socialist Party, Trade Union Congress and 
Peasant Congress. To the right of the National 
Congress, there is no politics save that of court- 
presentations and letters-to-the-editor stuff or of 
exclusively religious and communal top-interests. 
The Congress itself embodies various interests 
and shades of opinion, though its basis is anti¬ 
imperialist. 

* 1. The dividend which the United Kingdom draws 
from India works out at an average of Rs. 680 million 
per year. 

2. The total value of agricultural produce of the 
country for the pre-depression years has been calculated 
at Rs 10 milliard, while during years of crisis it fell %o 
low as a li tie over Rs. 5.5 milliard. Over 250 million 
men are dependent on agriculture and so the annual 
earnings per person work out at Rs. 40 for pre-crisis 
and Rs. 22 for post-crisis years. Out of this, more than.* 
a quarter is sliced out to the State, landlord and the 
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Of late, the Congress has given increasing 
attention to the economic aspect of the political 
problem of freedom and former Congress resolu 
tions suggesting “ revolutionary changes in the 
present economic and social structure of society ” 
arc only now acquiring real significance. Presi¬ 
dent Jawharlal Nehru wrote in July, 1936: 

“Strengthening of the masses, and of the Congress 
orginasation through them is not necessary because of 
our (socialist objective), but because of the (anti¬ 
imperialist) struggle itself.” 

The Congress Agrarian Programme has 
already become the focal point for the organisa¬ 
tion of vast peasant masses within the Congress 
fold. This programme sees the final solution of 
the agrarian question in the “ removal of 
British imperialist exploitation and a radical 
change in the antiquated and repressive land 
tenure and revenue systems.” Complete exemp¬ 
tion of uneconomic holdings from rent or land 
tax, liquidation of unconscionable or excessive 
debts and moratorium on the other debts, fixity 
of tenure and stoppage of peasant ejections and 
■other items of peasant improvement are 
advocated. At its annual Conference, July 1937, 
the Bihar Provincial Congress went so far as 
to recommend the entire wiping out of landed 
estates. More than ever before, the Congress 
is associating itself with working-class strikes 
for higher wages or lesser hours of work. The 
programme of national independence is un¬ 
doubtedly acquiring deeper political and 
economic content and its character is progres¬ 
sively becoming democratic revolutionary. 
Against it, the age-old classifications and barriers 
of Ilindu-Muslim and high-caste-untouchable 
have little chance of survival. 

While the fact of steady advance of the 
Congress towards revolutionary democracy is of 
great importance, it must not be assumed that 
this advance is uniform and even, or that there 

moneylender and about as much is spent in the costs of 
production. Even on the basis of his pre-crisis income, 
the Indian peasant lives today on less than 3 English 
shillings a month. In the United Provinces alone, in* 
1935, over 218,000 Isuits were instituted for the ejection 
of tenants unable to pay their rents to the landlord. 
Agricul ural indebtedness all over the country has almost 
doubled from Rs. 9 milliards in 1929 to Rs. 16 milliards 
in 1936. 

3. The total yield of foodcrops in British India 
fluctrates around 50 million tons and so gives the miser¬ 
able average of less than 1 lb. (.8 lb. after deducting 
cattle-fodder etc.) per day per head of the population. 
Expert opinion has calculated that British India needs 
another 20 million tons of foodcrops to feed the people. 

4 . The Indian Government spends annually about 
3Jd p"r person on public health. 24.9 persons in a 
thousand die annually in British India. Over one-third 
of the populction is, annually once at least, victim to the 
•exhausting effects of malaria. 


are no moderating elements within the Congress. 
Crudely, the Congress has three wings though 
there never have been any well-defined distinc¬ 
tions. What one might call the extreme Right 
is composed of people who are not worried on 
first principles and, though they must periodi¬ 
cally break laws in obedience to Congress 
mandates, they essentially adhere to the 
gradualist concept of attaining the country’s 
freedom. They, appear to be a reflex of the 
weak-kneed Indian bourgeoisie and, aside of the 
influence they exercise with the centre group, 
they have no direct contact with the masses. 
The centre is the dominant group in the Congress 
and, with Gandhiji’s first principles of freedom 
with conciliation, it is continually torn between 
rupture and negotiations with British imperia¬ 
lism. The left in the Congress advocates the 
strategy of consistent aggression against 
imperialism and the tactics of peasant’s and 
workers’ struggles. 

The Congress Left has largely come under 
the influence of the Congress Socialist Party. 
Formed in May, 1934, the Party is believed now 
to represent one-fourth of the Congress strength 
Through its consistent advocacy of immediate 
assault on the new constitution by non-accept¬ 
ance of the responsibilities of a majority, the 
Party has expressed the strategy of permanent 
resistance against imperialism and through its 
propagation of immediate demands of the 
peasantry, working class and city poor 
and their association into separate class 
organisation, it has expressed the tactics of day- 
to-day economic struggles converging into the 
final anti-imperialist offensive. There are no 
doubt other socialist groups and these have 
differences with the Congress Socialist Party 
either in their approach towards the Congress 
or on the manner in which the independent party 
of the working class is to be organised. Aside 
of the execution of the anti-imperialist 
programme, the Socialist Party and other groups 
naturally work for the strengthening of 
socialist forces so that further advance towards 
the Socialist Republic will be possible. 

There is, for the present at least, general 
agreement that the united front of all anti- 
imperialist, organisations and classes can only be 
effected within the Indian National Congress. 
This gives a sense of security and dissipates all 
fears of the broadbased and intense freedom 
movement disintegrating into internal strifes. 
Indeed, there are bound to be adjustments and 
approximations in the programme of the Congress 
and this is the hope of each anti-imperialist 
section so to adjust the Congress programme as 
to approximate it nearer its own ideals. 
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The major question before the country today 
is that of the new Constitution. British 
Parliament is the source of its authority and the 
Congress has opposed to it the sovereign will 
of the Indian people and the demand for the 
Constituent Assembly. This Assembly shall 
have “the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the country ” and, as such, can 
meet only when actual power has passed or is 
passing from the British to the Indian people. 
In this manner, the Congress takes its stand 
on the principle of complete national self- 
determination and is no longer prepared to 
enter into such negotiations with British 
imperialism as may curtail or restrict the 
country’s political freedom. 

With this attitude towards the new Consti¬ 
tution, the National Congress took part in th * 
elections. It secured absolute majorities in six 
provinces comprising two-thirds of British 
India’s population. In other provinces the 
Muslim element predominated and, in view of 
the communal franchise and relative backward¬ 
ness of Muslim masses, the Congress had oftener 
to content itself with being the largest single 
party. In the six provinces of absolute Congress 
majorities, two courses of action lay before the 
Congress. By refusing to shoulder cabinet 
responsibilities to which it alone was entitled, 
the Congress could have immediately forced the 
breakdown of the new Constitution. Along thi- 
path lay, also in action, increasing antagonism 
with British imperialism. The other course was 
that of forming Congress cabinets and of 
enacting into law provisions of the agrarian and 
other constructive programmes. This path 
clearly showed the desire to cry halt to 
worsening of Indo-British relations and, while 
it might generate strength among the masses by 
bringing them relief, it betrayed a certain lack 
of faith in their fighting abilities. The Congress 
chose to accept office, though under a condition. 

For over three months, there was a 
temporary breakdown of the Constitution. The 
Congress insisted that Provincial Governors 
should give an assurance that they will not 
use their extraordinary powers and interfere 
with or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. The 
British Government, both in India and in 
London, thought that the Congress demand 
violated the constitution. Both the Congress 
and the Government changed their ground by 
slow degrees and finally the position was 
arrived at that, though an assurance in terms 
of the Congress could not be given, the essence 
of provincial autonomy as envisaged in the new 
Constitution was the co-operation of the 


Governor with his Ministers. Congress cabinets 
arc now functioning in all the six provinces. The 
present situation denotes essentially the victory 
of the centre group in the Congress which is now 
inclined to experiment with the policy of 
negotiations and understanding as opposed to 
that of rupture and is also open to bourgeoise 
influence. In a recent article, Mahatma Gandhi 
characterises the present Congress policy as an 
honest effort to avoid a bloody revolution or 
mass civil disobedience on a scale not hitherto* 
attempted. 

The question that naturally arises is : when* 
are we going to have this mass civil disobedience 
on a scale not hitherto attempted ? It may Re¬ 
stated at the outset that the present Congress 
policy does not mean acceptance of the consti¬ 
tutional method nor abrogation of the demand 
for the Constituent Assembly. Even the 
Congress resolution that permits assumption of 
cabinet responsibilities, unequivocally states that 
‘ the existing relationship between the British 
Government and the people of India is that of' 
the exploiter and the exploited ’ and that a main 
purpose of office-acceptance is to combat the new 
Act. It is obvious that in the final framing of 
the Congress policy the two contrary streams 
of conciliation and rupture seem to have inter¬ 
mixed, though with greater volume of the first. 

When the emphasis will finally shift from 
conciliation to rupture—will largely depend on 
the unity of left forces and their capacity tcv 
develop mass ferment and struggles. The 
necessary broadbasing of the freedom movement 
is, as we have seen, continually developing. 
The condition of the masses is so thoroughly 
steeped in misery that any amount of relief 
within the imperialist framework will not 
succeed in swerving them from the revolutionary 
path. Only one thing is needed. The Left 
must redouble the use of the technic of 
workers’ and peasants’ struggles. Not only will 
that serve to drag the Congress away from its 
present policies but it will also help in giving 
a new form to our next countrywide struggle 
for freedom. A general strike in steel-works and 
dockyards and on railways and widespread 
peasant struggles mav be made to time with 
the next mass civil disobedience. 

It is also significant that the Congress and 
the entire freedom movement is now pledged to 
resist an imperialist war in which Britain is 
involved. Men and money are of course to be 
refused; what is more important is that such 
a crisis of British imperialism is to be utilised' 
to secure India’s freedom. 

Allahabad . 
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M The Royal Veto in the New Constitution ” 

I have read with great surprise the article entitled 
'“The Royal Veto in the New Constitution” by Dr. Nanda 
Lai Chatter,'i, M.A., Ph.D. of the Lucknow University 
which appeared in the September Number of The 
Modern Review . The whole article has been vitiated 
by a fundamental mistake made by the Doctor, viz., that, 
Crown’s power to veto Indian laws even after the assent 

• of the Governor-General or the Governor of a Province 
is an innovation introduced in the New Constitution of 
India, any such thing being hitherto unknown in our 
previous constitutions, including the Montford Constitu¬ 
tion. Dr. Chat ter ji says that “ a royal veto of this type 
is not only totally foreign to the spirit of the British 
Constitution, but had never been considered necessary 

- even for the Indian Constitution so far . . . To the 
student of the Indian Constitution, this would surely 
appear to be one of the most interesting innovations 

' which characterise the new Reforms, and it is not a 
little surprising that it has not sufficiently at'.racted the 
attention of publicists (and politicians in India.” 

As a matter of fact, the royal veto on Indian legisla¬ 
tion even after the assent of the Governor-General, or 
of both the Governor and the Governor-General as the 
case may be, is not an innovation of the New Act, but it 

• existed in the Montford Constitution as well. Sec¬ 
tion 69(1) of the consolidated Government of India Act 
of 1915-19 runs as follows : “ When an Act of the 
Indian Legislature aas been assented to by the Governor- 

« General, he shall send to the Secretary of State an 
authentic copy thereof, and it shall be lawful for 
His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of any 
such Act.” Section 82(1) of the same Act gives the 
crown similar power to veto provincial laws even after 
they have been duly assented to by tne Governor of the 
Province concerned ana the Governor-General. It should 
also be noticed hiat no time limit is fixed for the exercise 

• of the power of veto under the Act of 1915-19 so tha^ it 
might be utilized after one, two or three years, or even 
more; whereas the Government of India Act of 1935 
fixes a definite period of twelve months within which 

- only royal disallowance, if any, must be signified. 

Dr. Chatterji ha9 again laid himself open to criticism 
■ in stating that “the King has no right to disallow any 
Dominion Bill in this manner, and he has to accept the 
‘ the advice of his Dominion Ministers in respect of all 
local legislation, even though that advice may be in 
opposition to that of his own Ministers in Britain.” 

The following lines quoted from Arthur Berriedale 
Keith’s Dominion Autonomy in Practice (Oxford 
University Press : 1929) state the actual position of the 

King in relation to Dominion legislation. 

“Over the legislation of the Dominion, the Imperial 
' Government still possesses in law very extensive powers 
which it could, if it desired, use with full legal effect. 
No Dominion Bill can become law without th 1 ' assent of 
the Governor, and this assent may be withheld on 
instruction from the Crown . . . Even, however, if a Bill 
. is assented to by a Governor , it is legal for the Crown 
to disallow it, usually within a period of one or two 
years ” (Pp. 34-35. Italics mine). No doubt such 
power of veto has now become quite « bsolete. but it holds 
good in theory. In England also such royal veto does 
•exist even with respect to laws passed bv the Parliament, 
though it has never been used since 1707. Furthermore, 


it is absolutely wrong to suppose that the King of Great 
Britain can even act in opposition to the advice of his 
own Ministers in Greet Britain, as Dr. Chatterji states. 

In conclusion; I beg to state that I am no apologist 
of the New C( strtuiion; but I have merely attempted 
a few of the factual corrections that suggested themselves 
to me. Bimalendu Diiar 

Professor of Economics, Rajendra College, Faridpur. 

Dr. Nandalal ChatterjVs reply will be published in 
November. —Ed., M. R. 

“ Evidence of the Irda Copper-plate ” 

In a note in The Modern Review for September, 1937, 
pp. 323-24, Mr. N. G. Majumdar has suggested (a) that 
Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala of the Irda grant is 
possibly identical with the Pala king named Rajyapala, 
and ( b ) that the Palas were the same as the Kambojas. 
As an alternative suggestion, Mr. Majumdar has also 
referred to my views regarding the relation between the 
PaLas and the Kambojas (p. 324). In thi 9 connection, 
I like to draw the attention of scholars to my article 
entitled Bangadese Kambojganer Raj a tv a, recently 
published in the Kayastha-Patrika (Bengali) for Bhadra, 
1344 B.S. In this article, I have discussed the whole 
question and have offered several arguments in favour 
of the following suggestions : 

(fl) The Palas cannot be the same as the Kambojas; 

(b) Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala of the Irda 
grant is possibly to be identified with Rajyapala 
of the Pala dynasty; the epituet seems to suggest 
that he was born of a Kamboja mother; 

(c) The epithet Kamboj-anvayaja-gaudapati applied to 
Kun,araghatavarsha of the Bangarh inscription 
may aiso be explained in the same way, and 
Kunjaraghatavarsha may be taken as a biruda 
of Rajyapala; 

(d) The actual name of the Pala Prince Haravarsha, 
mentioned in Abhinanda’s Ramacharita and 
generally identified with the Pala King Devapala, 
is probably Prithvipala who appears to have been 
another son of Dharraapala. 

It will be seen that both Mr. Majumdar and myself 
are inclined to identify Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala 
with King RajyapJa of the Pala family, but while I 
have rejected the possibility of the identification of the 
Pala and Kamboja families and have suggested that the 
Pala King named Rajyapala was related to the Kambojas 
on his mother ’9 side, Mr. Majumdiar is inclined to identify 
the Kambojas with the Palas. The suggestion of 
Mr. Majumdar however, seems to be untenable in view 
of the following facts : 

(a) If the Pala9 were the same as the Kambojas, the 
earlier Kings of the family (from Gopala I, 
circa 765-69, to Narayanapala, circa 857-911 A.D.) 
should have most naturally claimed connection 
with that ancient and illustrious Kshatriya tribe, 
famous in early Indian literature; 

(b) Verse 13 of the Monghyr grant of Devapala tells 
us that during the victorious expeditions (vifaya- 
kramena) of this Pala King his war-horses 
reached the Kamboja country. It thus speaks 
of the victory of a Pala King over the Kambojas, 
but does not refer to any relation between the 
former and the latter. That Devapala conquered 
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the Kambojas is also suggested by the Nalanda 
grant of Devapala and the Badal prasasti of 
Guravamisra; 

(c) In records like the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva 
and works like the Ramacharita , the Pala Kings 
are distinctly said to have belonged to the Pala- 
kula. The family was evidently famous under 
,a v this name. If the Palas were Kambojas, why 

, ' should only two records of about the middle of 

<of the tenth century refer to that fact ? Why 
should all other Pala records be silent on that 
point, even when some of them have occasion to 
mention the Kambojas in connection with 
DevapaLa’s digvijaya ? 

Mr. Majumdar, moreover, seems to have missed the 
importance of th? word vilupta in the expression 
anadhikrita-viluptam cl the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I. 
It suggests that ^ahipala had to recover the whole of 
his pitrya rajya which had been occupied by the usurpers. 

Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a. ph.D. 

Lecturer , Calcutta University. 


“Parsi Charities” 

When “ Scientificus ” has thought it fit to make the 
uncalled-for remark, “The Parsis have been in India for 
over 1,300 years. They have flourished under Indian 
protection. They owe their success in business and 
industry primarily to Indian sentiment and patriotism, * 
it is but fair for an humble writer like me to be allowed 
to lay facts bare before the public. 

It is true that Parsis are in India for the past 1.300 
years, but it is also true that for centuries under the 
Hindu and Moslem rulers their lot was that of the 
drawers of wat^ • and hewers of wood. It was only with 
the advent of Britishers in India that the community 
began to emerge as the one capable of producing 
merchant princes, founders of the present great Congress 
movement, the only 3 Indian Members of the British 
Parliaments and promoters of scientific education in 
India. If they flourish, it is not due to any mercy and 
sentiment on the part of their countrymen, but solely 
to their gi it, honesty and enterprise. 

Under the same Indian sentiment and patriotism 
industrialists of other communities have flourished, but 
have they requited the protection and privileges so 
afforded, by any single individuals giving away crores in 
eharity as Tatas and Wadias hav; done ? 

“Scientificus” tries to wax eloquent on his discovery 
that “Tatas took advantage of the sentiment and floated 
their Co.,” i.e. f their colossal Iron and Steel Works, 
in 1907, when the Swadeshi movement was at its height ! 
On the contrary the Indian public have to thank Tatas 
for inculcating in them the ideals of Indian enterprise 
in the field of Industry on a scale, the vastness of which 
bears comparison wi:h any of the most up-to-date Plants 
in the West. Tatas are no doubt grateful to the public 
for their prompt response but it also behoves the latter 
to admit the fact that by stabilishing the Works and 
running them so efficiently Tatas have fully justified the 
support received by them. A less scrupulous managing 
concern would have allowed the affairs to drift hopelessly 
until disaster overtook the whole management and the 
enterprise brought to an inglorious end. Isn’t it a pity 
that India in spite of her teeming millions has yet to 
await the birth of a non-Parsi Jamshedji N. Tata ? 

Now let us come to the main question which rankles 
In the mind of “ Scientificus.” He observes : 

“It was only Indian patriotism and sentiment which 
enabled Tatas to -start the magnificent Iron and 


Steel Works at Jamshedpur. They (students) 
have a legitimate right to demand of the Tatas 
that their charities should be cent per cent 
devoted to the benefit of India. It is desirable 
that the Indian public should take up the agita¬ 
tion and bring sufficient pressure upon the 
present Trustees of the different Tata Charities 
so that they may be forced to adopt a more 
patriotic policy.” 

It is simply preposterous to dictate to donors how 
to make charities. If the late Mr. J. N. Tata and his 
sons the late Sir Dorab and the late Sir Ratan, in their 
individual capacities , gave away crores in charity, they 
had every right to fix terms and conditions as they, liked. 
Nobody could have obliged them to part with their crores 
if they were not so charitably disposed. Do we not know 
that in India there are many far wealthier landlords and 
princes, who have not been generous enough to donate 
even a few lakhs in charity in their lifc.imc ? 

It is a well-known fact that hundreds of brilliant 
Indians without distinction of caste and creed have during 
the past 30 years or so been financially helped by the 
Tatas to proceed abroad for higher studies. The Science 
Institute cf Bangalore owes its existence to the munificent 
gift of Rs. 30 lakhs and more of Mr. J. N. Tala. 
Compare this catholic charity with the bequest of Rs. 40 
lakhs of the late R. B. D. Laxminarayan for Technological 
Research confined strictly to Hindus domiciled in C. P. 
and Berar ! Comparisons may be odious but become 
necessary in such circumstances. 

The scholarships given to foreigners as referred to by 
“Scientificus” are entirely in accordance with the wishes 
of the late Sir Dorabji Tata to perpetuate the memory 
of his wife. And the Trustees in selecting the most 
deserving research workers of the world have acted 
wholly in accordance with the provisions of the Trust. 
Let not l.arrow-mindedness befog the main issue. These 
special scholarships are not meant for helping mere 
learners but for encouraging research work of a highly 
scientific and medical type almost unknown in India, 
such as cancer, leprosy, etc. Deserving Indian Scientists 
will not be lorgolten by Tatas as can be seen from the 
fact that they did not hesitate to offer the eminent post 
of the Director of Bangalore Institute to one of the most 
illustrious Indian Scientists. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that the 
ideals of Zoroastrianism (the ancient religion of Parsis) 
arc truth, charity an 1 purity. Every year this microscopic 
community contributes on an average Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs 
in charities —communal as well as catholic. Sngle 
individuals have *:iven away crores, e. #., Tatas about 
4 crores and Wadias about 2 crores, simply following 
these divine tends of their glorious religion. In the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund of about Rs. 1] crores nearly 15 lakhs 
were subscribed by Parsis; indeed, the lion’s share when 
their numerical strength is considered. 

But of late a section of the community has been 
agitating bitterly against any ca.holic charities on the 
part of Parsi philanthropists when the scourage of griping 
poverty remains uneradicated in their midst and when 
people of other communities so little appreciate what this 
very tiny community has done for the motherland. 

The observations of persons like “ Scientificus 
intensifies such hostile feelings and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that they refrain from engendering such ill-will 
and eventually destroying the noble ideals of catholic 
charity whicn are so essential to bridge the gulf between 
communities in this vast ancient land. 


M. F. Soonawala 
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IMAGES ON MUSLIM COINS 

By BAHADUR SINGH SINGHI, m.a.s.b., f.r.s.a. (Bond.) 


During the recent debate in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the question of Sree and 
Lotus as the emblem of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, the bogey of idolatry was introduced by 
several Muslim members and in reply to them 
mention was made of a few coins of Muslim 
rulers of India, in the design of which the so- 
called “idolatry” was prominent. 

As a devoted student of Numismatics all 
through my life, I have come across numerous 
instances of similar symbol freely used by the 
Mahomedan rulers of India and I shall conse¬ 
quently make an attempt to give below a com¬ 
prehensive list of Mahomedan rulers and their 
coins on which are found images and other 
symbols now associated (I believe for the first 
time) with “idolatry.” 

Patiian Kings of Delhi 

Muhammad ibn Sam (Muhammad Ghori) : 
A. H. 589-602. 


(A) Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 
(Sri Ham fra) on one side. 

The Bull Nandi & Devanagari inscription 

ift gift (Sri Mahamad S4m6) on the 



other. 

(B) Goddess La KSHMi seated 
on one side. 

Devanagari inscription 

(Sri 

Mahamad vene S6m) 
or 

wra (Sri 

Hamira Mahamad Sam) on the 
other side. 


Taj-ad-din Yildiz : A. H. 603-610. 

(A) Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription. 

(Bj Chohan Horseman & Devanagari inscription 
(Sri Hamira). 

Sham8-ad-din Altamash ; A. H. 607-633. 

(A) Chohan Horseman A Devanagari inscription 
(Sri Hamira) on one side. 


Bull Nandi & Devanagari inscription 

storm (Suritan Sri Samasadin) on 

the other. 

(B) Chohan Horseman & Devanagari inscription 
*ft Vl (Sri Chahada Deva) on one side. 
Bull Nandi & Devanagari inscription. 


WHteft sft ^ (Asavari Sri Sama- 

sorala Deva) on the other 

or 

(C) Devanagari inscription 

*ft Sflcit fsrfarferfafa 

(Sri Sultan Lititimisi Sam 1283). 

Rukn-ad-din Firoz Shah l: A. H. 633-634. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription. 

ift **ft? (Sri Hamira) on one side. 

Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription. 

(Rukana din). 

Riziyah Sultana : A. II. 634-637. 

Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 

lift ?*ft* (Sri Hamira). 

Muizz-ad-din Bahrain Shah : A. H. 637-639.. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 
ift £*ft* (Sri Hamirah) on one side 
Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription 

sfiaror ift (Suritana Sri Muajadin) on 

the other side. 

Ala-ad-din Masud Shah : A. H. 639-644. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription. 

«ft (Sri) on one side. 

Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription 
(Aladin) on the other. 

Nasir-ad-din Mahmud Shah I: A. II. 644-664. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Hamirah). 

Ghyias-ad-din Balban : A. H. 664-686. 
Devanagari inscription, Sit WIcIT 
(Srih Sultan Gyasudin). 

Muizz-ad-din Kai-kubad : A. H. 686-689. 
Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Sultan Muijudin). 

Jalal-ad-din Firoz II: A. H. 639-695. 
Devanagari inscription, ift t 
(Srih Sultan Jalaludin). 

Ala-ad-din Muhammad Shah I: A. H. 695-715. 
Devanagari inscription, lift vsoo 

(Srih Sultan Alavadin 700). 

Ghiyas-ad-din Taghlak Shah I: A. H. 720-725- 
Devanagari inscription, ift QgRjt iWTBSf 
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(Srih Sultan Gyasudin). 

Sher Shah : A. H. 946-952. 
Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Ser Shahi). 

Islam Shah : A. H. 952-960. 
Devanagari inscription. gfff&TTT 
(Sri Islam Sahi). 

Muhammad Adil Shah : A. El. 960-961. 

(A) Devanagari inscription, yft 

(Sri Sultana Mahamad*. 

(B) Devanagari inscription. HTf 

(Sri Mahamad Shah). 


Path an Kings of Bengal 

(House of Muhammad Sur) 
Ghiyas-ad-din Bahadur Shah : A. H. 962-968. 

Devanagari inscription. Tg* HTft 

(Sri Vahadur Sahi). 

(House of Sulainmn Kararani) 

Daud Shah : A. H. 980-984 

Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Daud Sahi). 

Mysore. 

Hydcr Ali. 

Siva and Parvati seated on throne. 
Lucknow . 

The symbol of fish on the coins of all the 
Kings of Oudh. 

Mugiial Emperors of Delhi 

Jalal-ad-din Akbar : A. H. 96*1-1014. 

On various types of coins we find the 
following images : 

(A) Falcon (B) Duck (C) A 
crowned archer with bow 
stretched and sheaf of arrows, 
followed by a woman. These 
are known to be the figures 
of Hindu Avatar Ram and 
his consort Sita. 

Coin of Akbar with 

Nur-ad-din Jahangir : Bam and Sita on 

A. H 1014-1037. onc sidp 



The use of images on the coins of this 
■emperor was too numerous to count and the 
following are some of them : 

(A) His own portrait with wine cup in hand. 

(B) Sun fJJT 

(C) Lion fa* 



in hand on one side and lion and sun on the other 


(D) Zodiacal signs gTCpmftr 


(1) Aries 

(2) Taurus 

(3) Gemini fag* 

(4) Cancer 

(5) Lio fa* 

(6) Virgo 

Shah Alam : A. 


(7) Libra g&T 

(8) Scorpio ffov 

(9) Sagittarins srg 

(10) Capricornus WIR 

(11) Aquarins 

(12) Pisces 
H. 1173-1221. 


(1) Varieties of flowers including : 

(A) Rose (C) Qua trefoil 

(B) Lotus (D) Cinquefoil 

(E) Wreath of Roses, Thisles and 

Shamrocks. 

(2) Umbrella (3) Lion (4) Tree (5) Stars 

(6) Fish (7) Flag (8) Trisul. 

Muhammad Akbar II : A. H. 1221-53. 

(1) Umbrella (2) Cinquefoil (flower). 

Bahadur Shah II : A. H. 1253-1275. 

(1) Umbrella (2) Cinquefoil (flower). 


From the above wo find that no less than 16 
Pathan Kings of Delhi from Hijira year 589 to 
964 for a considerably long period of three 
centuries and three quarters consecutively, without 
any break, used Devanagari inscription on their 

coins and adopted the purely Hindu epithet 
(Sri) before their names. Soino of them went 
so far as to add the Hindu honorific title 
(Hamirah)—the brave—after the (Sri). 

Altamash took pride in cailing himself 
(Deva) and (Asavari), both applied to 

Hindu gods, and used the Vikram Samvat year 
instead of Hijira, while no less than six of the 
Pathan kings from Muhammad ibn Sam 
(Muhammad Ghori) to Ala-ad-din Masud Shah 

had on their coins the image of Bull Nandi (fW), 
the usual mount of God Shiva ( ftw) of the 
Hindu Shastras ; both the former and the latter 
are invariably worshipped together. To crown 
all these, Muhammad ibn Sam, an undisputed 
and staunch follower of Islam and destroyer of 
idolatry, was bravo enough to place the image 
of (Lakshmi) the Hindu Goddess of 

Wealth on his coin. There is no historical 
record to show that any objection was taken by 
contemporary Muslims of India and abroad, who 

no doubt handled these coins, to (Sri \ 

(Deva\ (Bull Nandi) and the image of 

(Lakshmi). On many of these coins are found 
Arabic or Persian inscriptions enclosed within 
Quatrefoil, Cinqeufoil, Sixfoil or Eightfoil which 

are nothing but different varieties of q*f (Lotus) 

such as and HBPUW 

respectively. To sum up, the question now 
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stands as follows If Muslim eyes, hands and 
body were not desecrated by looking at, handling 
and using coins willi figures and images of 
purely Hindu mythological origin along with 
different varieties of Lotus ; and Din Islam and 
the great Islamic culture were thereby not in 
danger, why is it so now, simply because 

(Sri) and $CT5T (Lotus) happen to be combined 
in the emblem of tho Calcutta University adopted 
at the time of the Vice-Chancellorship of a 
staunch and irreproachable Muslim like Sir 
Hassan Suhrawardy ? 

For their coins the Mughal emperors of I>lhi 
drew freely upon the vegetable and animal king¬ 
dom as well as figures and images belonging to 

the Hindu mythology. Sun Lion fW Fishes 

iftji Stars and the Zodiacal signs are all 
heavenly bodies worshipped by Hindus. One 
of the emperors had no hesitation in putting a 
wreath of Iloses, Thistles and Shamrocks— 
symbols of England, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively—around the Persian inscription of 
his coin. What objection there might possibly 
be if Lotus as symbol of Hindusthan is univer¬ 
sally accepted, passes our comprehension. Apart 
from representing “beauty” this symbol represents 
India as well, and the fact is acknowledged in 
having the lotus prominently placed on the 
Indian coins of Edward VII and George V 
and the postage stamps of George VI. 

The Mughal emperors with the isolated ex¬ 
ception of Aurangzebe were liberal in their 
observance of the laws of Koran where commu¬ 
nities other than Muslim were concerned, and 
their encouragement of the fine arts was free 
from tho trammels of orthodox puritan ism. They 
were fond of pictures and sculpture and paid 
no regard to any particular ordinance which may 
have prohibited tho representation of living being 
in art. They even delighted in adorning their 
palaces with paintings and statues, portraying 
scenes which belong to tho sacred Traditions of 
Christianity, and images of the Blessed Virgin 
and portraits of St. John the Bipti^t contributed 
to the decoration of their Court. The same dis¬ 
regard of orthodox prejudices may be observed 
on their coins. 

Owing to the, catholicity of his mind, broader 
outlook upon life and tolerance shown to all 
faiths and religion, Akbnr was regarded as an 
ideal ruler of the period and his rule was 
generally compared with the proverbial Ramrajya 
of Hindu mythology. Akbar, to give perpetuity 
to this idea and to identify himself with Ram- 
chandra, had images of Ram and Sit.n engraved 
on his Coins in the year 1013 A. H. on the 
completion of 50 lunar years of his reign. 

Jahangir's use of imagcs'on the coinage was 
much more marked than his father's. He 
ventured upon the daring innovation of engraving 
his own portrait on some of his gold coins on 
one side, with lion and sun, or the sun alone on 
the other side. The presence of the sun's image 


appears in virtue of the tendency towards solar 
worship which is said to have been found en¬ 
couragement under Akbar and been never 
positively repudiated by his successor. These 
portrait coins were also used in the nature of 
medals or presentation pieces and on festive 
occasions Hindu and Muslim Omrahs alike were 
the recipients of this most coveted Royal favour 
which they had to wear either on their turban 
or hung round their neck. 

On his Zodiacal gold and silver coins the 
image of the twelve signs of Zodiac are also 
according to tho Hindu belief and these were 
struck from tho year 1027 to 1034 A. H. 

On the coins of later Mug ha Is, the use of 
the figures of Rose, Lotus, Sun, Stars, Lion, Fish 

and even a Trisuia fewpj the famous weapon of 
of Shiva fat the Hindu God, were not tabooed. 

Speaking of sun, moon and lion, the royal 
insignia and the national emblem of Iran, a 
Muslim empire, is Lion and Sun and the 
universal Muslim emblem is Cresent and 
Stars. The Sun, Moon and Stars are all 
Hindu Gods worshipped by them from as early 
as the Vedic period, milleniums before the* 
advent of Islam in this world. It has already 
been mentioned that Lion is the image of tho 
fifth constellation according to the Hindu 
conception. Adoption of these images as Muslim 
national symbols of purely Muslim domain by 
Khalifs, the spiritual head of the Muslim world 
and the independent Muslim emperors did not 
constitute “idolatry” for all these 13 centuries, 
nor was anybody accused of “hurting the reli¬ 
gious sentiments of the Muslim community.” 

Lotus as an emblem of “beauty” has been 
invariably used on the top of the dome of 
almost all the Musjids built by the Mughal 
emperors even by Aurangzebe and other pious 
Muslims from one end of the country to the 
other. The Musjids at the Kutb, Delhi, and at 
Ajmere, bear on the main body of their structure,, 
images of Hindu and Jain Gods carved on 
them in hundreds, not to speak of innumerable 
lotus flowers. In Bengal an inscription stone 
of a mosque, containing Kalinin, tho Hijira year, 
name of the Emperor then ruling and the name 
of the religiously-minded builder, all carved on 
it in Arabic and Persian character, has on it 
also a beautifully carved head of Visnu' the 
Hindu God. Did it ever “give a rude shock 
to the religious feelings of the Muslims of 
Bengal” or “slaughter the religious belief of the 
followers of Islam” in general ? Can any 
follower of Islam of the present age say with* 
any authority that either the prayers of those 
pious Muslims said in those Musjids never 
reached the ears of the Almighty, or the devotee 
will be penalized for doing so on “Roz e-Kay am at,” 
the day of justice ? 

In contrast to these we find that the image 
of Mother India most appropriately placed 
in front of a Cinema House in Calcutta 
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An inscription on stone in a mosque Kaliina etc, insetibed on one side m Aiabic and Peisian 
chaiaclei and the head of \jshnu carved on the other sidt 


was caused to be removed simply because a 
Musjid happens to be situated on the 
opposite side of the road more than a 
hundred feet away, although that image was 
placed with no intention, no ulterior motive on 
the part of anybody to wound the feelings, 
susceptibilities, sentiments, emotions, or even 
the vanity or the pride of any particular com¬ 
munity. It is well said that mistrust, distrust, 
suspicion and disharmony are at the root of all 
these evils. It is absurd to suppose that any 
one of the two symbols does not offend, but 
that the combination of the two doe*. The 
truth seems to be, to quote an old English 
verse . 

“I do not like thee. Doctor Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot, tell; 

But this I know, and know full well— 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


Adoption of Hindu costumes and Hindu 
head-dress for themselves, their families and the 
courtiers by the Moghul emperors of Delhi and 
the Muslim Nawahs of Bengal did not create 
any havoc in the great and honoured Islamic 
culture and religion, but raised the rulers in the 
estimation of their subjects and brought about 
harmony between the two. 

A comparison between the past Mahomedan 
rule of Htndustlmn and present times in Bengal 
is bound to supply much food for reflection. 
In the name of all that is holy in our ancient 
culture, in the name of the great men who 
conserved it and enriched it by their own con¬ 
tribution, in the name of those Hindus and 
Mahomedans of old, the writer can only appeal 
for a return of good sense, for a little more 
respect of the past and for a strong determina¬ 
tion to withstand exploitation for an ulterior 
motive which is not evident at first sight, 


ERRATA : 

The Modem Review for August, 1937 : In the Plate facing p. 184, the portions of the 
two blocks have been interchanged. The left-hand figure is that of ‘ Aryanatha Mudali’ while 
the other figure is that of ‘ a strong soldier.’ In pp. 191 and 192 for Begum Habib-ullah read 
Begum Wasim and for Begum Wasim read Begum Habib-ullah. 

The Modem Review for September , 1937 : 

P. 290, Column 1, line 15 from bottom for ‘prepositions’ read ‘prepossessions.* 

P. 300, Column 1, line 10, for ‘ different ’ read * diffident.* 

P. 307, Column 2, line 2, for 516,000 read 516. 

P. 309, Column 1, line 14 from bottom for * criticism * read * wi'.ticism.’ 

P. 349, Column 1, line 9 from bottom, for * foreign conferences * read ‘ foreign countries.’ 



THE ALL INDIA RADIO 

By MOHAN LAL SAXENA, m.l.a. 


A good deal of criticism has appeared in the 
press about the Government of India’s manage¬ 
ment of the All India Radio. Not only the 
Indian papers but even the Times of London 
has come out with two leaders advocating the 
view that if Broadcasting were to be made 
successful in India, the present organisation 
should be scrapped and an organisation on the 
lines of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
should be set up to take charge of broadcasting 
in India. Prof. M. N. Saha has also been 
advocating a similar view for a long time. The 
Statesman , the Pioneer and the Civil and 
Military Gazette along with the Indian papers 
have lately given expression to similar views. 
The Government of India have not even con¬ 
descended to take any notice of such criticism, 
which can only mean one of the two things, 
namely, the criticism is cither entirely baseless 
and deserves no notice, or that the Government 
has not much to say by way of defence to these 
•charges. The former view seems to be out of the 
question, because the criticism has come from 
quarters which are well informed and responsible, 
though holding divergent political views. I am 
not one of those who hold that Broadcasting in 
India should be placed in the hands of an 
organisation similar to the B.B.C. For Broad¬ 
casting is to play an important part in the 
future educational programmes and in the 
national development; hence a certain amount 
of Government control appears to be necessary. 
Yet I fully appreciated the force of their 
criticisms and thought it my duty to draw the 
attention of the Government to them. I put a 
number of questions regarding the working of 
the All Tndia Radio department in the Assembly 
and the answers, have convinced me that the 
•criticisms levelled against the department have 
been justified and unless early steps are taken to 
set the house in order, the department will prove 
another white elephant fattened at the cost of 
the poor and overburdened tax-payers. I am 
sure that some of these questions and answers 
will be of some interest to the public. 

Question 

Q. (fl) Will the Hon. Member for Industries and 
Labour be pleased to state the qualifications of the 
British expert who had been invited by the Government 
to study tne possibilities of development of broadcasting 
in India? 


Answer 

A. (a) The Hon. Member is referring presumably to 
Mr Kirke. He is an A$^ ^ciate Member of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, a member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the head of the Research Depart¬ 
ment of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Q. ( b ) How long did he stay in India and how 
much did his visit cost India? 

A . (6) He stayed in Tndia from 23rd June to the 

2nd May, 1936. The Government of India paid for hi3 
actual expenses, including subsistance allowance, and 
this amounted to £533-13-11. 

Q. ( c ) Did he submit any report? If so, why has it 
not been published so far? 

A. (c) Yes. The Government of India considered it 
unnecessary to publish the report, as it was entirely 
technical in nature. 

Q. ( d ) What were the reasons for calling an expert 
from Great Britain? 

A . ( d ) The Government of India wished to take 

advantage of the very great technical experience of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Q. (e) Are not persons with equal qualifications 
available in India? If they are, why was not one of 
them selected for the work? 

A. (e) I am not quite clear as to what the Hon. 
Member means by “ equal qualifications ”. As far as 
Government are aware, there was no one in India with 
the practical knowledge and experience of Broadcasting 
development which Mr. Kirke had. 

Now the answer to part (e) of the question 
is positively offensive to Indian sentiments, for 
the Government of India never made any 
attempt to utilise Indian talents in the line. They 
brought a British expert to investigate the 
possibilities of Broadcasting in India, not be¬ 
cause there was no one with equal qualifica¬ 
tions and experience available in India, but be¬ 
cause it has been their policy to bring foreign 
and preferably British experts to investigate 
questions, no matter whether they relate to 
education or agriculture, Railways or Radio, 
Income-tax administration, or, for the matter 
of that, any thing else. It is simply adding 
insult to injury to profess ignorance of the 
existence of equally capable men, for it is a 
matter of common knowledge that there are a 
number of Indians who are quite as good as 
Mr. Kirke, if not better. 

But the question remains, why has not the 
report of Mr. Kirke been published ? Is it 
because the report is considered to be highly 
technical or because it makes recommendations 
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regarding the re-organization of the Radio 
department and for the carrying on of research 
work on lines that are not acceptable to the 
Government. If the former is the reason, have 
not reports dealing with more technical subjects 
and of much less concern to the public been 
published by the Government? After all the 
publication of the report would not have cost 
the Government much and surely this additional 
expenditure was worthwhile to make the views 
of the “ great foreign expert ” available to 
scientists and others interested in broadcasting. 
And further, it would have given them an 
opportunity of judging the Government’s 
wisdom in bringing out a British expert at a 
cost of about Rs. 7,000. 

The present staff of the All India Radio :— 

1. Mr. Fielderi, the Controller of Broad¬ 
casting. 

The Controller of Broadcasting, who is the 
head of the All India Radio department, does 
not possess any technical qualification worth 
the name. In reply to a specific question in 
regard to his qualifications the Government 
Member only stated that he had been employed 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
seven years in various capacities on the pro¬ 
gramme side; but it appears that he was only 
concerned with the talks. His salary in 
England was in the neighbourhood of £950-1,000 
a year, while in India he has been appointed 
on a salary of Rs. 2,000 rising to Its. 2,200 p.m 
The post was not advertised either in England 
or in India and Mr. Fielden was appointed; 
for, as stated by the Government Member, the 
object of the Government of India was to obtain 
a man with British Broadcasting Corporation 
experience. On the other hand it is definitely 
stated which Government has not categorically 
denied—that the post held by Mr. Fielden in 
the B. B. C. was found superfluous. But as 
Mr. Fielden was influentially connected, he 
could not be sent adrift and had to be provided 
for in India, the dumping-ground for British 
refuse. 

2. The Chief Engineer, Mr. Goyder. 

Mr. Goyder is in charge of the technical 

side of the All-India Radio. The following 
questions were asked about him : 

Q. (/) Is it a fact that Mr. Goyder, the Chief 
Engineer, All-India Radio, possesses no engineering 
qualifications? 

A. (/) It is not a fact. 

Q, (g) Will the Hon. Member state how much 
experience Mr. Goyder has had? What posts did he hold 
prior to his present appointment and for what period? 
What was the last salary he was drawing and what is 
his present salary? 

A . (g) 1 am sorry 1 have no detailed information on 


these points. Mr. Goyder was employed in the B. B. C. 
prior to his present appointment and wa 9 appointed on’ 
the strong recommendation of Sir Noel Ashbridge, 
Chief Engineer to the B. B. C. whose position in radio ■ 
engineering is well known. His present pay is Rs. 1,700 
in the scale of Rs. 1,650—50—1,850. 

Again the reply of the Hon. Member is 
vague, he has no information on these points, 
because Mr. Goyder has no qualifications worth 
reporting. We understand from a very reliable 
source that Mr. Goyder has no University or 
Engineering qualification; he was only a keen 
amateur, and is only an Associate Member of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. It will 
probably surprise the Government of India to 
be told that there are two Indians who arc full 
fledged members of the Institute of Radio 
Pmgineers, and have got (even according to the 
standard of the Government of India) greater 
technical qualification than Mr. Goyder, though 
I do not hereby moan that this qualification 
(membership of the I. R. E.) is better than our 
University qualification. Mr. Goyder was 
employed in the B. B. C. in 1935, so that his 
actual experience is very limited. 

Salary of Mr. Goyder. 

The lion. Member has not stated what 
salary Mr. Goyder was drawing in England. 
But in India, this gentleman who is only an 
undergraduate and an amateur, has been given 
a salary of lls. 1,750 while Indians like Profs. 
M. N. Saha and Birbal Sahni, who possess an 
international reputation in the world of science 
and are Fellows of the Royal Society, are con¬ 
tent with a much smaller salary. This is an 
example of how money is being wasted on 
‘ Foreign Experts.’ 

The Research Department of 
All-India Radio 

The Research Department is under one 
Mr. Gopalan, about whom the following ques¬ 
tions were asked : 

Q. (h) Is it a fact that tin* Research Engineer is a 
Bachelor of Commerce? If so, what were the reasons 
for his appointment to the post, the principal function 
of which is direction of research in wireless? 

Q. (i) What post did he hold pTior to his present 
appointment, and what is the difference between his last 
and present salaries? 

A. ( h ) and (i) The Research Engineer is a B.Com. 
(Eng.), and has passed the final examination in Radio 
Communication of the City and Guild’s Institute of 
London and the Graduateship examination of the Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical Engineers, London. Before his 
appointment in All-India Radio, he was practising as a 
consulting Radio Engineer in Madras and spent a good 
deal of time in studying wireless. His income was about 
Rs. 400 per mensem. He is at present drawing Rs. 420* 
per mensem in the scale of Rs. 300-20-600. 
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So research in wireless is put under a person 
who had had only a training in Commerce, who 
had no systematic university or engineering 
training in the subject in which he is expected 
to do research in any University or School; for 
the examination of City and Guilds is taken 
only by correspondence and requires no prac¬ 
tical training. The consulting radio practice 
amounts only to the repair of receiving sets, 
which is done by matriculates who pass the 
training given by the George Telegraph and 
Wireless Institute of Calcutta. It is not claimed 
that Mr. Gopalan had any previous training 
in research in wireless. So such an abstruse 
subject as Research in Wireless which requires 
in England and America such brains as those 
of Hertz, Marconi, Appleton and Heavisic, has 
been placed in charge of a commerce graduate 
entirely ignorant of Science or Research. A 
more cruel joke on Research could not have 
been perpetrated. After this performance by 
the Government of India, the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing ought to commit “ Harikiri.” If any local 
or district board perpetrated such a cruel joke, 
as the Government of India has done, probably 
the higher authorities would have taken very 
severe steps against such a body. 

4. The Deputy Controller of Broadcasting, 
Mr. Bokhari. 

Q. (/) What are the qualifications and experience, if 
any, of the Deputy Controller? What post did he hold 

E rior to his appointment and what is the difference 
etween his present salary and that of the post which he 
held last? 

A, ';) The Deputy Controller of Broadcasting is a 


Member of the Punjab Educational Service, Clas9 1. 
He is an M.A. of the Cambridge University and was a 
Professor at the Government College, Lahore, prior to 
his joniing All-India Radio in March 1936. As a 
Professor, he was in receipt of a pay of Rs. 680 per 
mensem in tne scale < R 9 . 360—40—720—760—40— 

800—50—1,000—1,000—50—1,150 plus an allowance of 
Rs. 200 per mensem for his work on the Text Book 
Committee. His present pay in All-India Radio i9 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

According* to this answer, Mr. Bokhari had 
no previous experience in this line even about 
the programme side of broadcasting. He is 
just in the position of anyone of the hundreds 
of * foreign-returned ’ graduates in search of 
better employment. Wliy official favour fell on 
him is best known to the gods. 

It will not be incorrect to say that a scien¬ 
tific department which vitally concerns tho 
people of the country—not'only the central but 
also the provincial government—having large 
funds at its disposal is being run by men who 
have no proper qualification but who arc there, 
because of jobbery and nepotism, which our 
European friends of the I. C. S. are foremost to 
deplore. 

Unless the department is re-organized and 
placed under properly qualified hands and an 
efficient department created and is worked in 
collaboration with the various Universities, it 
is bound to become the butt of public ridicule 
and criticism and may even involve consider¬ 
able financial loss to the Government. I hope 
the authorities as well as the people, particu¬ 
larly the various provincial governments, will 
see that the department is overhauled. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

“The Master (Chaitanya) one night suddenly caught a sight of the sea (at Puri) from Ai-tola. 
Tho moonlight silvered the heaving billows—they sparkled like the water of the Jamuna. 
Unseen by others, the Master went to the sea and leaped into it. He fainted and knew not 
what he was doing;—the waves now sank him, now floated him; on the waves he was carried 
rbout like a dry tree-trunk. On the waves he drifted towards Konarak, now under, now 
above it, and hr dreamt all the time of Krishna sporting in the Jamuna with the milkmaids.” 

A 9 he was rescued by his anxious followers, 

“he spoke, as if from the «ky, ‘Beholding the Jamuna (in the ocean) I went to Brindaban, 
and there found Braja’s darling sporting in the water with Radha and the other milkmaids . . . 
My heart was (died with bliss at the sight. Just then you caught hold of me, and with a 
great noise brought me here. Ah ! where is the Jamuna, where Brindaban, where Krishna, 
..and where the milkmaids? You have destroyed that bliss!' . . . .” 

— Chaitanya-Charit-amrita : Trs. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 



The Laws of Manu and the Modern Warfare 

Henry Hammond observes in The Inquirer : 

The Laws of Manu, written in the Sanskrit several 
centuries before the Christian era, present a striking 
ethical contrast to the merciless warfare of today. This 
ancient code is remarkable for its strong appeal for 
humane fighting in battle. 

The King is to conduct war mercifully and even 
chivalrously. 

When he fights with his foes in battle, let him not 
fight with weapons concealed, nor with siivii as are 
barbed, poisoned, or the point of whicii is blazing with 
fire. 

Let him not strike one who (in flight) has climbed 
to an eminence, nor one who has joined the palms of his 
hands in supplication, nor one who looks on without 
taking part in the fight. 

Nor one whose weapons are broken, nor one who is 
grievously wounded, nor one who has turned to flight. 

Such were the Laws of Manu concerning war; and 
here we are today, with our bombing ’planes and poison 
gases, slaughtering even women and children. Heartfelt 
shame is the only way of keeping back from us those 
forces of evil which appear to be so urgently seeking to 
engulf our hearts and minds in such deadly chains of 
inhumanity to our fellow-creatures as are enough to 
make the angels weep. Generations unborn will greatly 
marvel that there ever could have been such a ghastly, 
hideous, inhuman thing upon God’s earth. 


The Cinema in India 

. In the course of a paper read to the East 
India Association, London, and published in The 
Asiatic Revieu.?, Dewan Sharar, in discussing the 
drawbacks of the Indian motion-picture indus¬ 
try, observes : 

The ability is there, but it needs organizing, training, 
and guiding into the proper channels. Perhaps the most 
important of these needs is training. The Indian motion- 
picture industry is suffering from a grave dearth of skilled 
technicians. We have in India a wide variety of scenery— 
beautiful, dramatic, intriguing, strange—we have a land 
full of ancient and magnificent buildings, unmatched else¬ 
where; we have a storehouse of history, legend, and 
literature which is a veritable treasury for the screen 
writer. 

But unhappily good technical directors are scarce in 
India, and so are good camera-men, scenario-writers, 
electricians and printers and cutters. There is also a 
lack of organization, in particular of properly organized 
capital. 

He suggests that -the Government should 
assist in promoting this industry : 

A Government subsidy or system of loans would, of 
course, be the greatest possible boon and also the greatest 
possible stimulus to the trade—which, it must be 
remembered, is of great national importance. Another 
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help would be grants to promising students to give them 
a thorough training, at the British studios, in the technical 
side of film producing. I should also like to see a 
Department of State or, if that is too much to hope for, 
a Bureau attached to one of the existing Departments, 
designed to aid and encourage the Indian film industry 
in every possible way, both advisory and practical. 

He says about the uses of educational film 
in India : 

Tlie uses of such films are almost unlimited, above 
all in so vast a country, where the great mass of the people 
are illiterate. I do not mean schooling alone, though the 
film can help tremendously there. But—as is already 
being done to an increasing extent under Government 
auspices—the film can be an incomparable medium for 
imparting knowledge of hygiene, agriculture, home 
industries, rural reconstruction, methods of dealing with 
illness or accidents, and similar invaluable information. 
I should like to see this matter taken in hand still more 
thoroughly by the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Industry, and Public Health, as well as by the local 
governing bodies, who could arrange for the films to be 
produced by Indian companies. Here again the travelling 
cinema can come into its own and serve the remote and 
isolated villages. 

Commenting; on the address, Dr. A. Bake 
observed : 

There is one consideration which the lecturer has 
not mentioned, and that is the value of the cinema in 
making a record of those customs that are fast vanishing 
in India itself. One person ha9 already done a great 
deal of work in that direction—I mean Mrs. Sten Harding, 
who has devoted years of intensive study and great personal 
sacrifices to make a record of the vanishing art of classical 
dancing, especially in Southern India, such as was 
practised in olden days by the temple girls, which modern 
life is gradually eliminating. Also, in a further widening 
of that field, the cinema can show a great many customs 
in village dances and so on, which have a great importance 
in the cultural life of the people of India and which are 
bound to vanish. A record of these can be made by 
judicious and skilful filming. 

This record is naturally of scientific value, but we 
all know how nowadays in India the interest in the life 
of India as it has been for very many hundreds of years, 
is widening and strengthening, and how from Indian life 
itself an impetus for a renaissance is gained. Conse¬ 
quently, if filming is taken up on a broad enough basis 
in India, the contribution the films can make to the 
strengthening of Indian national life by a faithful record 
of those customs which have been alive for so many 
centuries and are now threatened with destruction cannot 
be overrated. 


The New Turkish Labour Code 

The New Turkish Labour Code marks an 
important stage in the Turkish Government's 
vast programme of social reforms. Dr. Weigert, 
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who was invited to assist in the drafting of the 
Turkish labour legislation, analyses the main 
provisions of the Code in an article contributed 
to the International Labour Review , from which 
the following extracts dealing with the provisions 
for welfare of women, children and young 
persons arc reproduced : 

It should be noted that, in contrast to the position 
in the early days of the European industrial revolution, 
the proportion of women and children to all employed 
persons in Turkey is not higher than in the corresponding 
industries in Europe today. 

The minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment was fixed at 12 years in the 
Hygiene Act of 1930; and the Labour Code has not 
changed it. Possibly, however, this minimum will be 
revised sooner or later and brought into line with the 
international Conventions. Young persons under 18 years 
of age and women are excluded without exception from 
employment underground or under water. 

The Code strictly limits the night work of children 
and young persons of both sexes and of adult women, 
and that young persons under 18 years of age must 
undergo medical examination before taking up any 
employment. 

The maximum working day for children under 16 is 
fixed at 8 hours; in the case of children who attend 
school, the school hours are included in this figure. 

The Code extends the protection of expectant and 
nursing mothers, which was initiated by the Hygiene Act 
of 1930. While the periods before and after confinement 
during which a woman may not work are still fixed at 
three weeks each, which may be extended to six weeks 
each only in case of special need, it is no longer possible 
to suspend the prohibition on the basis of a medical 
certificate. Further, the prohibition is now reinforced 
by the positive measures without which it* value as a 
protection for women was incomplete; the Code secures 
women again >t the loss of their employment during their 
absence, and provides for their maintenance. 

According to the provisions of the chapter dealing 
with contracts a woman may not be dismissed while she 
19 prohibited from working; during the 9ame period the 
employer is required to pay half her wages, provided 
she wa9 in her service for three months during the six 
months preceding her confinement. 

Apart from the above provisions, expectant and 
nursing mothers are prohibited, even more stringently 
than other women, from employment on work which 
might injure their health. Nursing rooms and creches 
must be provided for mothers and their children. 

Finally, the social insurance programme specifies 
maternity insurance as one of the schemes to be in¬ 
troduced in the first instalment of legislation. 


A Call to Youth for Social Service 

The following extracts from an appeal of 
General Chiang Kai-Shek (reproduced here from 
The People's Tribune) to the students of China 
may be read with profit by Indian students also : 

This task of leading the masses is the weighty mission 
of youth, especially student youth. No youth can shirk 
or evade this important responsibility. The late Party 
Leader (Dr. Sun Yat-Sen) said ; “ The aim of life is to 
serve and not to seize.*' Youths while studying in schools 


are consuming the benefits of society. If they only know 
how to consume and do not prepare themselves for future 
production, they will only become social parasites. 

Therefore, the University and Middle School students 
of China today must, during their period of study, firstly, 
adopt a correct outlook on life; secondly, recognize the 
practical aspects of Chinese social life and their evils and 
defects; and thirdly, utilize their leisure for practice in 
the technique of production as well as the task of social 
reform and rural reconstruction. The idea of the move¬ 
ment for rural service during the summer vacation, 
promoted and sponsored by the General Association for 
the Promotion of the New Life Movement, is to arouse 
students throughout the country in shouldering their 
mission of national regeneration. We fully realize that 
students cannot achieve much during their summer 
vacation, but, this is tl } beginning of their spiritual 
reconstruction and the starting-point of a great future. 
Like the awakening of spring after long frost, the outlook 
of youthful students is gradually assuming a positive 
character, 'lhey are gradually learning to know actual 
social conditions, the sufferings of the people, the material 
difficulties, and the duty of social service. What welcome 
news this is! 

Wc should understand that rural service is the starting- 
point for the work of reconstruction. It is indeed a great 
mistake to think that our youths, apart from their studies, 
cannot participate in national salvation. It must he 
realized that there are many ways of national salvation, 
the most important being that each individual should 
fulfil his duty, fully utilize his time, and proceed forward 
with a clear knowledge of his own objective. In other 
words, if each individual can offer liis talents and his 
services to society and the people, this is the essential 
meaning of national salvation. For instance, if students 
are willing to utilize their vacations for rural service, that 
will be genuine work for national salvation. 


Mahatma Gandhi 

The Living Age observes editorially : 

Mohandas K. Gandhi is still the dominant figure in 
India despite his ill-iiealth and official retirement from 
politics. It was he who drafted the Delhi Resolution of 
last March which required assurances from the British 
Provincial Governors that they could not give and. in 
consequence, led the powerful Congress Party to refuse 
to take Office in the six Provinces where it had won a 
majority at the polls. And it was Gandhi who, after a 
deadlock lasting more than three months, induced the 
Working Committee of the Congress to drop the demand 
for assurances on July 7th. Mr. Gandhi’s political genius 
lias been at its peak in the dispute, and is a sufficient 
answer to critics who have asserted that he had outworn 
his usefulness to the cause of Swaraj. 

Gandhi and his conservative following in the Congress, 
while opposed to the new Constitution, were nevertheless 
willing to take office and until the middle of last March 
wrangled with the Socialists over that question. The 
obstructionist policy he adopted in the Delhi Resolution 
seems now to have had one purpose : to oblige the British 
to go on record in interpreting the ‘special powers’ of 
the Governors so that British Officials would be very 
reluctant to interfere with the work of Congress Ministries. 
On record they went—Governors, India Officials, Members 
of Parliament and finally the Viceroy. Although the 
original assurances demanded by the Congress could not 
be given, the duty of Governors to refrain from interference 
except in an emergency was emphasized. 

in replacing the stop-gap minority Ministers in the 
six Provinces, the Congress can begin to carry out its 
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ambitious plans for social reform. An early development, 
we believe, will be a rapid widening of the chasm that 
actually divides the conservative and radical wings of the 
Party. The last has not yet been heard from the dynamic 
Nehru. 


Poison for Profit 

Chen Yven-Ti writes in The Voire of 
China : 

The moral indignation of the nations of the world 
expressed itself in no uncertain language before the Opium 
Advisory Commission of the League of Nations in lespect 
to the Japanese official policy which fosters the poisoning 
of the world. Startling revelations by representatives from 
America, Canada, England and other countries disclosed 
the world-wide effects of the tremendous narcotic 
industry protected by the Japanese Army in North China 
and Manchuria. The Japanese delegate who had earlier 
in the session given a report on the progress made in 
Japan in the suppression of the opium and drug traffic, 
professed his innocence and bewilderment at the over¬ 
whelming array of facts known to the entire world. 
Thomas Wentworth Russell Pasha, Director of the 
Egyptian Central Narcots Bureau, showed how front the 
area of Japanese eonti ol, “ Manehukuo,” a stream 
of narcotics endlessly flowed to the far corners of the 
world. From Mukden and Dairen, the world's greatest 
producing centers of drugs and opium, constant shipments 
arc made to Tientsin, from whence they are smuggled 
to every port in the world. 

The following table vividly illustrates the development 
of their policy of drugging the people of Manehukuo. 

Percentage of Registered Addicts in Relation to 
Tot\l Population of Manchukuo. 

1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

1.5% 1.8% 2.4% 3.7% 4.5% 

In other words, the number of officially known 
addicts number nearly a million and a half people, 
without taking into account the tremendous additional 
number of secret smokers, who for one reason or another 
have not been registered. 

Nowhere in the official ten year opium program of 
“Manchukuo” is any mention made of the eventual 
suppression of this traffic. 

Domestic Gardening 

Alwin Seifert writes in the Sueddeutsche 
Momitshcltc, Munich : 

A proper.home-garden is neither a piece of wilderness 
around the house, nor a piece of decoration, which one 
may look down upon from above and leave to the care 
of otheis, nor even an economical proposition, from which 
one may derive one’s roots and \egetable*. It is a limb 
of mother earth, bequeathed to the care of one who may 
enjoy it with his heart and soul. It offers U9 not only 
opportunities for manifold physical activity in the open 
air, for the light sport, joy and peace, but a place where 
man finds his own religion and a reinstatement of the 
attachment to what lies behind appearances. . . . The 
proper solution of the cultivation of a garden depends 
upon the climatic circumstances, the sun, wind, rain, the 
nature of the soil and the house, with which it has to 
build up a unity, but it can be found only by those, who 
would live in the garden and be happy, and should find 
in it their own consummation and not counterpart . . . 
There can be only one proper place for the house, as 
seen from the garden, viz., the north-east corner, and the 


garden, in order to be really habitable, should not be 
separated from the ground-floor by mure than two steps. 
There must be an independent passage to it from the 
kitchen, so that the house-wife can derive as much of 
the fresh air of the garden as possible in her spare 
moments. In bigger houses the best entrance to the 
garden would be from the dining hall. In warm climate 
the passage should lead from the sitting room . . . The 
gardener ought to be able to distinguish clearly 
between the living and the dead soil. And then one 
should have lived in a new house for a year and observed 
the trees in the garden in the sun and in rain, in summer 
and winter, before one reaches one’s hand to the axe 
for felling any of them. Feeling counts for everything 
here; wilfulness will lead to nothing. Each side of the 
house, each corner of the garden lias a different climatic 
condition and is therefore destined for a different group 
of plants. For reasons of the organic arrangement of a 
garden, theie ran be only one place, best suited for 
growing vegetables and only one, for roses. Of one thing, 
howruT, we can be ceitain : the centre must bo 
kept open and empty, if the garden is to show its own 
real greatness. The most important beds are those 
attached to the house. There is no better means of 
keeping a house dry than planting flowers and creepers 
close to the walls . . . For paths, there is nothing like 
stone pavements and rectangular slabs, irregularly set, 
look most beautiful . . . The most important spot in 
a garden of any considerable *ize is the lawn, with its 

trees, which have something to give to persons of all 

ages . . . There ran be nothing like a tree for making 
friends with. A linden or a box-tree, an oak or a birch 
near your own home prove excellent friends; not so 
a blue fir . . . Lastly, it certainly is the function of 

a garden to cultivate precious plants of all zones. But 

nnhody has the right to bring lan absolutely foreign tone 
in the landscape. Thus, gray and blue trees would 
necessarily look like foreign bodies in a green landscape 
and iar with the spirit of the surrounding atmosphere. 

LTrs. V. V. G.l 


This Age of Ours 

The World Order comments editorially : 

This age is new and unprecedented not so much 
because for the first time the entire world can be 
apprehended as a unit—significant though that fact be in 
the unfoldrnent of history—as because the existence of 
humanity has become independent of nature. That is, 
the lise of technical industry has made the individual, 
the family and the local group dependent upon their 
relationship to society rather than to the soil. We are 
caught up into an entirely new world—the world of human 
relations—and from that world we must seek the means 
and the fulfilment of our earthly life. 

Public opinion and psychological values have assumed 
the commanding place so long occupied by climate and 
weather as the vital factors in daily existence. Throughout 
modern civilization, the fall or rise of the barometer of 
human emotion determines the fate of millions of persons 
day by day. 

The political devise of the universal franchise and 
the ballot have supplied to public opinion an immediate 
and well-nigh irresistible instrumentality for social action. 
The revolutions resulting from the ballot cast by an 
unsettled or manipulated opinion are far more over¬ 
whelming than any armed uprising of the past. With no 
political values higher than shifting opinion, the civilized 
world has been thrown into a maelstrom of change. The 
landmarks of the past have been swept away. 
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Hindi and Indian Nationalism 

Hindi cannot displace the other languages 
of the country and establish itself at any future 
time as the only language in India. Such a 
linguistic unification is neither possible nor 
desirable. This concentration on bringing 
about an artificial unity is as harmful in the 
beginning as it will be ultimately futile. 
Writes Burra V. Subrahnumyam in Triveni: 

In the chaos of social, political and economic condi¬ 
tions through which we are passing today in India, there is 
no subject on which there is nearly so much confused 
thinking as on the subject of a common language for the 
country. And no single leader of public thought is quite 
so responsible for this unfortunate state as Mahatma 
Gandhi himself—although, in every speech of his 
advocating the spread of Hindi, he has taken the trouble 
to reconcile the claims of Hindi with the importance of 
the various other Indian languages and their literatures. 
Other leaders of the Indian struggle for freedom, in 
striving to establish national solidarity, had also en¬ 
countered the difficulty that India is a multi-lingual 
country. Others too had been ashamed of the necessity 
to use English, an alien language, as the medium of 
intercourse between the educated elements of our many 
linguistic groups. But it was left to Mahatma Gandhi 
to raise this linguistic problem to an equal level of 

importance with the problem of national freedom; to 
proclaim that ‘the question of Hindi is to him the 

question of Swaraj ! ’ to create an impression in the 

public mind that Indian freedom will be incomplete, if 
not impossible, without the three hundred and fifty 
millions and more of Indians speaking a common 

language; to lay great emphasis on the growth of a 

national language not merely on grounds of political 
convenience but on vaguely understood cultural grounds 
as well. The prestige of Mahatmaji in the moral and 
political spheres is thus lent to a movement in the history 
of Indian Lnguages, which confuses between political 
and cultural issues; which, driven logically to its 
conclusion, means■ the postponement of Indian self- 

government till the day when every living Indian can 
speak Hindi; and which slowly grows to see no way out 
of the diversity of Indian languages except a suppression 
of the variety of our scripts and also, perhaps, 
(impossible thought!) the gradual disappearance of the 
various Indian languages other than Hindi. Such, indeed, 

is the ultimate danger of mistaking the political con¬ 

venience, which really underlies the choice of Hindi as 
the inter-provincial language, for some fancied cultural 
benefit flowing from a study of that language. And 
arguments about the beauty of the Hindi Ramayana by 
Tulsidr9, and about the desirability of South Indian 
literary men and Hindi literary men mutually enriching 
the literatures on bo:h sides are perfectly irrelevant 
where the issue is a common language for India, because 
Bengali and Japanese and Dutch must each be having 
at least os good a literature as Hindi, and a similar 


exchange of culture- can be, every bit, as desirable even 
between Bengali or Japanese or Dutch and any South 
Indian language. 

Again, in the recent Sahitya Sammelan in Madras, 
Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon and others of his school 
of thought were so violently keen on making the study 
of Hindi delightfully easy to their South Indian cousins 
that by a sort of executive fiat they wanted to introduce 
revolutionary changes in Hindi grammar, specially by 
simplifying rules relating to gender. 

The inescapable fact is that the Hindi 
Movement today is vague and confused in its 
basic dogmas, untimely in its, insistence, and 
unscientific in its pursuits. A sentimental dis¬ 
like for an alien language is not enough. 

It is necessary for us to know why, when for some 
decades to come the most prominent leaders from each 
linguistic group are bound to be men with a good 
command of the English language, we should take 
immediate steps to stop the use of English in Congress 
proceedings and to adopt Hindi-IIindustani as the medium 
of discussions. Speeches in English will not reach the 
masses, of course; but speeches can be translated, and 
translation of speeches is always inevitable in a country 
like ours whenever the borders of linguistic units are 
crossed, and whenever North Indian leaders approach 
South Indian masses or vice versa. 

Indian nationalism does not require that every Indian 
in the Hindi provinces should be bilingual . As long as 
India is recognized to be a federation, which even now 
it potentially is, of the various territorially compact 
linguistic units, the federal language may be exclusively 
Hindi some times hence; and in an intervening period 
both Hindi tnd English have to be accepted a 3 the two 
official languages of the Federation. 

And there is a growing suspicion today in the public 
mind that the perhaps unconscious purpose, however 
foolisn and impossible it may really be, of the Hindi 
Prachar Movement is not merely to provide a common 
language for the Centre and for inter-provincial inter- 
course, but to evolve in course of time through a common 
script, through artificial Sanskritization .and through 
discreet Persianization a single uniform language for the 
entire population of India. In the abundance of our 
fear9, we may not question the motives of the leaders 
of the Hindi Prachar Movement, but we certainly can 
question their ultimate wisdom and statesmanship. 


The Hindi-Urdu Problem 

In concluding his article in The Visva - 
Bharati Quarterly on the Hindi-Urdu problem 
M. Ziauddin remarks : 

Such is the unhappy destiny of our land that pure 
channels of cultural communication are sooner or later 
poisoned with the foul vapours of religious fanaticism. In 
nis message t the All-India Sahitya Sammelan, Rabindra- 
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.nath laid special emphasis on this aspect of the problem, 
but, unfortunately his warning was ignored. “I hope,’* 
said the message, “ that the language which is to claim our 
allegiance as the lingua franca will prove and maintain 
its complete freedom from any communal bias. It must 
truly represent the double current of Sanskrit and Persian 
literatures that have been working side by side for the 
last many centuries and must boldly enfranchise all the 
words that have been naturalized by long use ... I 
used to think that Hindi and Urdu were really one 
language, written in two different scripts, with only a 
slight variation in emphasis on Sanskrit or Arabic words, 
according to the cultural association of the people who 
use them. But now I am told that these two are fast 
growing into two different languages, mutually distrustful 
of each other. I hope those who have undertaken the 
lead in replacing English by a national medium of 
•communication will realize their responsibility in this 
trespect. I wish them all success.” 


The Foreign Missions of Asoka 

In the course of his article under the above 
caption in 2'he Aryan Path, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji points out that the question of the 
foreign missions of Asoka is somewhat bound 
up with the general question of the influence 
of Indian or Eastern thought on the thought 
of the West : 

Vincent Smith has pointed out that “ it is undeniable 
that Buddhist thought has left its mark upon some phases 
•of Western thought.” Max Muller had first shown that 
there are many parallels between early Buddhism and 
Christianity which cannot .be taken as mere coincidences, 
but must have been the outcome of cultural intercourse. 
Among these may be mentioned customs like confession, 
fasting, priestly celibacy and the use of rosaries, which 
Christianity must have borrowed from Buddhism. Again, 
the stamp of Indian thought can be definitely traced in 
iEsopian fables and in some parts of the Bible. 

It also left its mark upon certain non-Christian 
systems which flourished in early times in Western Asia. 
One of these was the sect of the Essenes, a small Jewish 
community on the shores of the Dead Sea, which followed 
certain semi-ascetic practices. These Essenes flourished 
earlier than Christianity. According to James Moffatt, 
“ Buddhistic tendencies helped to shape some of the 
Essenic characteristics as well as some of those in second 
century Gnosticism. (Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics , v, 401). Similarly there was another sect of 
pre-Christian Judaism, the Therapeutse, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria and developed doctrines 
and ways of life which also are traced to the influence 
of Buddhism. According to Moffatt (Ibid., xii, 318), 
“ several traits of the Therapeutic Discipline recall 
Buddhist Monasticism, e.g. f combination of ccenobitic life 
with study, contemplation, and vegetarianism.” Some have 
traced the term Therapeut to the Buddhistic Thera-puttas 
-—sons of the Thera. He further holds that Buddhist 
influence had penetrated Egyptian Hellenism by the first 
century, B.C., as it had penetrated the later Gnosticism. 

The foreign missions are testified to in three of his 
inscriptions—Rock Edicts II, V and XIII. These Edicts 
show that Asoka despatched his missions to several 
foreign peoples and states. 


An Anecdote from the Life of Ravi Das 

Ravi Das or Rai Das, who, next to Kabir, 
is the most venerated among the Vaishnavits 
saints, was a Chamar by caste. He lived and 
worked during the last three quarters of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Here is an anecdote from his life, 
reproduced from the Sadhana, which is indica¬ 
tive of the spiritual trend of his saintly life : 

At a season of great scarcity when the poor Chamar 
was reduced to severe straits of difficulty, a mendicant 
came to his rescue and presented him with a piece of 
paras stcnc, the very touch of which is said to transmute 
iron into gold (usually called the philosopher’s stone) 
and even demonstrated its efficacy before him. But Ravi 
Das heeded it not and burst into song which has been 
versified by Sur Das thus : 

“A great treasure is the *.ame of Hari to me. It 
multiplieth day by day, nor doth spending diminish 
it. 

“ It abideth securely in the mansion and no thief can 
steal it. 

“The Lord is the wealth of Sur Das; what need hath 
he of the philosopher’s stone ? ” 

So saying he threw it away but when pressed to 
accept it he told the mendicant that he might keep it 
in the thatch of his hut. When the medicant returned 
after the lapse of thirteen months to see Ravi Das and 
found him in the same old poor condition as hefore, 
he enquired him as to what use the latter made of the 
stone. To this came the reply from Ravi Das: “ It 
must be where thou didst put it. I have been afraid to 
touch it.” Ravi Das depended on his own labours for 
his livelihood and did not care for earthly riches. 


A Letter of Swami Vivekananda 

We give below an extract from a letter 
written by Swami Vivekananda from Chicago 
on June 20, 1894, and published in the 

September issue of the Prabuddha Bharata : 

The whole difference between the West and the East 
is in this—they are nations. We are not, i. e., civilization, 
education here is general, it penetrates into the masses, 
the higher classes in India and America are the same 
but the distance is infinite between the lower classes of 
the two countries. Why was it so easy for the English 
to conquer India ? It was because they are a nation, 
we are not. When one of our great men dies, we must 
sit for centuries to have another—they can produce them as 
fast as they die. It is the dearth of great ones. Why so ? 
Because they have such a bigger field of recruiting their 
great ones, we have so small. A nation of 300 millions 
has the smallest field of recruiting its great ones 
compared with nations of 30, 40 or 60 millions, because 
the number of educated men and women in those nations 
is so great. Now do not mistake me, my kind friend, 
this is the great defect in our na'ion and must be removed. 
To educate and raise the masses, and thus alone a nation 
is possible. The whole defect is here, the real nation who 
live in cottages have forgotten their manhood, their mdi- 
viduality. Trodden under the foot of the Hindu, 
Mussalman or Christian, they have come to think that 
they are born to be trodden under the foot of everybody 
who has money enough in his pocket. They are to be 
given back their lost individuality. They are to be 
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educated. Our duty is to put chemicals together, the 
crystallization will come through God’s laws. Let us put 
ideas into their heads, and they will do the rest. Now 
this means educating the masses. Here are these 
difficulties. A pauper government cannot, will not do 
anything, so no help from that quarter. 


Portrait-Painting in Literature 

Portrait-painting in literature is not a new 
art. But the portrait artists of the day have 
fashioned out of this art a fine literary form. 
In the course of an article on the subject in The 
Tvwntieth Century M. Ohalapati Ran observes : 

Portraits are, of course, generally not miniature 
biography. It would be tru^r to say that biography has 
become a Brobdingnagian edition of a miniature portrait. 
We can sometimes arrive at a portrait hy splash-dash 
methods, through the misty coherence of memoirs, or by 
a happy accident in reminiscences or letters. There is 
much delightful portraiture in the hare husk which Pepys 
was confinding to his Diary in a pickled and jaunty script, 
still more in the Diary of Evelyn and in the gossipy 
history of the Creevy papers. No diary ran he despised 
in these days. 

Portrait painting in literature is perhaps as old as 
Plutarch, even older. But it is yet an infant, intensely 
personal, oblique, wayward. Now and then man has 
achieved an objectivity in this art hut it is only for brief 
moments. The pen quivers with unknown frenzies and 
untold prejudices. As it feels the ink it seems to smell 
blood, it grows Puckish. It pricks and prances. It goes 
up like a rocket, it dives. It is no wonder then if men 
who are afraid of these inconstancies prefer to sit huddled 
like penguins in the cold of oblivion. But the desire to 
be marked in stone, to be put on canvas, to be comme¬ 
morated in print is primeval and cannot be thoroughly 
uprooted. What about the Epstein obliquity, the El 
Greco geometry which gives us four-dimensional robots 
of power? What are the limits of the methods as followed 
by Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Guedalla, Mr. Beverley Nichols or 
E T. Raymond? These are questions which go to the 
root of aesthetics. If history is philosophy teaching by 
example, portrait-painting, like biography, is history thrust 
and cut hy art, and there is the same proportionate 
difference in skill and arrangement between a biography 
and a sketch as that between a mausoleum and a memorial 
tablet. The touch-stone is whether the writer is trying to 
achieve a portrait by a conscious method or madness. 
And where exactly is the meeting-point between symbolism, 
impressionism, truth, malice, the scope of the subject, the 
interests of the artist, pre-Raphaelite precision and photo¬ 
graphic realism—for even the camera can he convicted of 
pure flattery? What we can do is to take note of this 
flux and confusion, and to consider how posterity may 
acclaim or reject our contemporaries who are dwelling in 
wax in Madame Tussaud’s or leaving their traces in 
‘animated busts* or purple pages. 


The Future in the hands of Youth 

The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Ceylon writes in the editorial notes : 

Romain Rolland, the great French writer, believes 
that the future of the world is in the hands of youth. 
He writes : “ If human civilization is still to be saved, 
it can only be through the energetic awakening and 


alliance of the young people of the world, who sweep* 
from the path of progress the monstrous idols of the past, 
the poisonous prejudices, the tyrannies, the lies. I have 
little hope of change in the generation to which I belong. 
But my spirit and my heart have always been with the 
young, who travel always in the forefront, who never 
tarry, who carry in themselves faith in the future, and 
who want the suffering of the old world to be destroyed 
and a new world, happier and better, to arise.” 

And young men and boys, weary of contention and 
controversy, are craving a decisive leadership that can 
show the way. Here and there, throughout the world, 
youth is giving complete allegiance, at the cost of any 
personal sacrifice, to the leader or to the organization 
that has a plan and can interpret that plan in practical 
terms that can be understood. 

And from among the hoys will come the makers of 
the India that is to he. 


The Theory of Varna 

According to Dr. Gualtherus H. Mecs the 
ancient theory of Varna was not a theory apply¬ 
ing only to Hindu society. He looks upon it 
as a universal social theory. In the course of 
his article on caste and class in The Hindustan 
Review he observes : 

A hundred years ago there was a German called 
Adam Muller who presented a doctrine with a religious 
basis, of four classes similar to those I just mentioned. 
His classes were : (1) The clergy, including the teaching 
classes. (2) The nobility, consisting of landed proprietors 
and military men, (3) The class of those occupied in 
business, traffic and intercourse; and (4) The class of 
those occupied in industry and productive labour. He 
called them in German, perhaps to remember them more 
easily, in a playful impulse : Lehrstand, Wehrstand , 
Vcrkehrstand and Nahr stand , “stand” meaning class. 
This Muller had probably never yet heard of Varna 9 , hut 
lie drew his own conclusions from society. 

This division into four classes can easily be explained 
by regarding the all-inclusiveness of the function of the 
four groups of men in the organic unity. There are four 
main groups of human beings, distinguishable according 
to their Dharma. We shall this time begin with the 
lowest group—for clarity’s sake : 

(1) Persons with a productive task (in agriculture, 
mining, industry, arts and crafts and in the home). 
(2) Persons with a distributive task (in business, traffic, 
intercourse). (3) Persons with a regulative task (includ¬ 
ing persons with legislative and executive powers and 
business magnates); and (4) Persons with an educational 
task (including all persons concerned with the guidance and 
education of their fellowmcn, involving their psychological 
unfoldment. and all persons who study truth for its own 
9ake, as the true type of mystic and higher type of 
scientist. This group thus includes the teacher, the priest, 
the medical man, the psycho-analyst, the judge etc. The 
true artist also belongs to this group, for he creates out 
of inspiration and inner necessity, and not to supply a 
demand). 

Thus the four groups are : (1) Productive; 
(2) distributive; (3) regulative, and (4) intellectual. 

If we compare those four groups with the four 
Varnas, we see that they cover each other almost 
completely. Only sometimes we find that in the Varna* 
theory the productive and distributive functions are both> 
assigned to the Vaisya, and the function of the theoretical 
Sudra is considered to be service of the higher Varnas* 
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This service, however, apart from domestic service would 
be rendered almost exclusively in the productive field, in 
agriculture and industry. Hence the difference is not so 
great and really negligible. 


The Jews of Germany 

In discussing Marvin Lowcntlial’s book, The 
Jcivs of Germany , Dr. Taraknath Das makes 
the following remarks in The Calcutta Review : 

During the early days of Christianity, both Judaism 
and Christianity were seeking converts among the Greeks 
and other peoples. Then the Christian leaders felt that 
to assert the superiority of Christianity which was born 
of'Judaism, it should absorb the mother religion. But 
when the Christians found that Judaism was not to be 
absorbed and the Jews were tenacious in rejecting Jesus, 
because he was not the Messiah of the Jews, then 
Christian defeat roused religious intolerance and it took 
the form of bitter religious hatred and anlagonism. Then 
the Christians started their religious persecution of the 
Jews who belonged to the sect which “killed Jesus, their 
savior and master.” Furthermore, this conflict on the 
plane of religion had been accentuated by the political 
conflict between the Romans and the Jews. It must not 
be forgotten that the Romans conquered Jerusalem and 
subjugated the Jews who were looking for the day when 
their country and people, led by their Messiah, would be 
free and independent. Historians tell us that Jesus and 
his followers were regarded as political agitators, under 
the guise of a religious sect. It is a matter of history 
that early Christians were persecuted by the Romans; 
but when the Romans embraced Christianity, then the 
Roman rulers absorbed the spirit of the Christian religious 
hatred towards the Jews and started their persecution 
with vigor. Roman converts to Christianity became bitter 
persecutors of the Jews, because converts often act as 
greater bigots. It may be reminded that hundreds of 
thousands of virtual Jewish slaves had to toil hard for 
their imperial Roman masters, although some of the Jews 
held distinguished positions of Roman citizens within the 
empire. What had happened in early Christian era under 
the Roman rule, also happened in all Christian lands in 
Europe, in all ages—-era before the Crusade, during the 
Crusades, during the Reformation and even today. Under 
the cover of religious fanaticism Jews have been victims 
of Christian persecution. Jews were persecuted in 
England, France, Spain, Poland, Russia and other 
Christian lands as well as in Germany. The history of 
anti-Semitism is the greatest indictment against the form 
of Christianity as practised by the Christian world which 
is virtually barbarous with a veneer of so-called civilization 
and culture. 


The Nexus of Beauty 

We reproduce from The VU va-Bharati 
Quarterly the following excerpt from a Chapter of 
A Diary of the Five Elements by Rabindranath 
Tagore : 

The rain-swollen river has overflowed the low-lying 
fields on either side, and our house-boat, in order to 
avoid the mid-stream current, is leisurely rustling its way 
over the half-submerged rice crops. 

On the high bank, a little way of, there is a cluster 
of zinc-roofed cottages, and through topes of mango and 
jack-fruit and clumps of bamboo, behind a great Bo-tree 
with a masonry seat round its trunk, is seen a one-storied 
brick-built house, from which direction proceed the thin 
tones of a solitary shahnai pipe accompanied by a couple 
of drums. 

The pipe, with its notes woefully out of tune, is 
playing the first part of a rural melody, cruelly repeating 
it over and over again, and at the end of each repetition 
the drums break out into a wild burst of unmerited outrage 
on the placid atmosphere. 

Srotaswini thought some wedding must have been on 
over-night, and curiously leaned out of the window, her 
eager gaze scanning the wooded bank. I hailed the 
boatman of a dinghy moored close by, inquiring what the 
piping was for, and was told in reply that the local land¬ 
lord was celebrating his punyaha . Srotaswini was dis¬ 
appointed to learn that this pimyaha has nothing to do 
with marriage, for she had been in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of some bashful, newly-wed maiden, clad in red 
bridal robes, being borne away by a gallant, sandal-paste- 
anointed youth seated by her side, in a peacock-fionled 
palanquin, along the winding village path now and then 
coming into view through the leafy screen. 

“Punyaha" l informed her, “means in the rural 
parlance of Bengal, some auspicious day of the new year 
fixed for the ceremony of the first collection of rent. The 
landlord’s agent, dressed up for the occasion, somewhat 
after the fashion of a bridegroom, sits in the decorated 
treasury room with an ornamental earthenware vessel in 
front of hirn, and into this the representative tenants, to 
the accompaniment of pipe and drum, put such instalment 
of the year’s rent as they please, which again is accepted 
on trust without being counted. That is to say, on this 
auspicious day receiving and paying rent lakes on the 
appearance, not of strict business, but of mutual pleasure, 
in which, on the one hand cupidity, on the other trepida¬ 
tion, find no place. The ceremony follows the example 
of the joyous offering of flowers made by the trees and 
shrubs to Spring, which are accepted without any intention 
of being hoarded up.” 




eity, Bombay, winning the Tilak Prize for 
standing first in Psychology. She is the first calaureat, which they very successfully passed 
lady from Bengal to take the degree from this a t the lycec Sisowath at Phnom-Penh. They 
University. She appeared all through as a are seen here in the middle of their friends and 
private candidate. comrades. 



Dr. B. C. Roy, an eminent physician and 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta (seen in the centre) was 
given a warm reception by the members of the 
Indian Association at 11, George Square. 
Edinburgh, where he paid a flying visit. The 
hall of the Association was packed to the very 
inch, where he delivered a speech. This will 
be published in a subsequent issue of The 
Modem Review. 
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India's Right To Frame Her Constitution 

On the 17th of September, 1937, Mr. 
Satyamurti moved in the Legislative Assembly 
at Simla a resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to convey to 
the Secretary of State and the British Govern¬ 
ment the opinion of the House that the 

Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
represented the will of the nation and was 
wholly unsatisfactory and should be replaced 
by a constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult 

franchise. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Satyamurti 
declared that 

lie had moved the motion as a humble representative 
of the Indian National Congress, which governed seven 
out of eleven provinces and hoped to govern other four 
provinces very soon and which was therefore no longer 
an irresponsible opposition but a responsible body. He 
drew intention to the fact that this resolution hail been 
adopted or would soon be passed by the provincial 
leg : slatures and no objection had been taken by any 
minority, including the Muslims, to the phrase “ Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly,” and he pointed out that Muslim 
members of provincial legislatures represented a much 
larger electorate than the members of the Central 
Legislature. The phrase “Constituent Assembly” meant 
an assembly representing the sovereign will of the people 
after they had overthrown the Government in power by 
violence; but the last page in the history of the world 
had not yet been written, and as long as Mahatma Gandhi 
remained, the Constituent Assembly would be convened 
and transfer of power achieved by the people of this 
country by peaceful means. The people had had enough 
of the method of Ri ind Table Conferences; they now 
wanted elimination of the third party altogether. 

Referring to the amendments tabled, he 
said that 

while Mr. Aney wanted elimination of the Communal 
Award, Mr. Jinnah wanted its perpetuation. He declared 
that separate electorate was anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic. It prevented the speaker, for instance, from 
voting for Mr. Jinnah even if he wanted to do so. The 
Congress stood for adult franchise, to which no follower 
of a democratic faith like Islam could object. 

Passing to the declaration in the resolution 
that the Government of India Act did not 


represent the will of the nation, Mr. Satyamurti 
pointed out that 

it did not carry out the recommendations of the 
Round Table Conference, did not accept a single re¬ 
commendation of the Aga Khan memorandum and went 
against the resolutions of the Congress, Muslim League 
and every other progressive body in the country. Above 
all, even the amendments hitherto tabled in the House 
took no objection to the resolution as far as it declared 
itself against the Act. 

Detailing the objections to the Act, Mr. 
Satyamurti emphasised that 

it sought to introduce dyarchy in the centre in a far 
worse form than the one which was tried and had failed 
in the provinces. Furthermore, the Indian Princes would 
nominate one-third of the Federal Legislature and have 
power to influence it, while they themselves would be 
governed, not by the Act, but by separate instruments, 
which, as the Maharajah of Patiala had declared, were 
more important to them than the Act. 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti declared that 

unless the representatives of States were elected to 
the legislature by the people of States and unless 
fundamental rights were guaranteed to them the Federation 
would be entirely useless. The country wanted neither 
the Federation as at present proposed, nor so-called 
central responsibility. 

He continued : 

“By all means, make a Federation of eleven self- 
governing provinces and keep the door open for the 
States to enter. Good States may come in, bad States 
may not. It is better that they do not.” 

Mr. Satyamurti strongly criticised “ the 
conspiracy of silence ” in the matter of negotia¬ 
tions now progressing in relation to the 
Federation and asked whether the intention 
was even to amend the Government of India 
Act, 1935, in order to suit the Princes and 
whether other efforts were being made to 
coerce them to enter the Federation. 

Continuing, the speaker emphasised that 

the acceptance pf offices by the Congress in seven 
provinces did not mean acceptance of the Act. They 
accepted office in order to serve the people to the extent 
of opportunities given by it, in order to remove the 
fear of the Government from the minds of the people 
and above all to remove the fear of the majority from 
the minds of the minorities regarding their interests. 


58—13 
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The Government could do worse than accept the 
resolution. The Government were relying on communalista 
and Indian Princes but joint electorate was bound to 
come soon. The Premiers of the Punjab and Sind had 
already declared themselves in favour of this. When 
joint electorate came the communalists would find their 
occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
Government were relying on a broken reed. The Govern¬ 
ment should accept the resolution also in view of the 
world situation in which Britain was no longer playing the 
role of the lion. She had become an old lion. (Laughter.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar interjected : 

Even an old lion is better than a tom cat. (Loud 
Laughter.) 

Mr. Satyamurti : It is better to be a free cat than 
a slave lion. (Renewed Laughter.) 

Concluding Mr. Satyamurti declared that 

the resolution was humble, but gave a definite indi¬ 
cation of the desire and ambition of the people to be 
master of this country, not merely, not so much desire 
for the transfer of power from the white to the brown 
or black Government as that the people of the country 
might come by their own and the evils of poverty and 
want be removed. They were short-sighted who thought 
when a great nation willed to be free anyone could stand 
in the way. He quoted the words of an Irish mother who 
in reply to his question declared that so long as one 
Irish child lived the fight for the freedom of Ireland 
would go on. He declared that so long as a single 
Indian child lived the fight for the freedom of India 
would go on (Cheers). He also warned the Government 
that so long as Mahatma Gandhi lived, there was a 
chance of a friendly settlement but freedom would be 
attained by this country sooner even than her friends 
hoped and enemies feared. (Renewed Cheers.) 

The various amendments were then moved 
and the President ruled that the resolutions and 
amendments would be discussed together. 

Mr. Jinnuh moved insertion in place of “Constituent 
Assembly ” the words “ Convention or Conference elected 
on the basis of electorates as provided in the Communal 
Award in the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
and further that the rights and interests of the 
Mussalmans and other minorities should be effectively 
safeguarded with the mutual consent of the communities 
concerned.” 

We venture to think that there can be no 
“ agreement ” with Mr. Jinnah and men of his 
way of thinking which would not be undemo¬ 
cratic and would not be substantially as bad 
from the nationalist point of view as the 
Communal Decision. Mr. Jinnah and men of 
his way of thinking simply want to perpetuate 
the Communal Decision. 

Mr. M. S. Aney moved the addition after 
the words “ The Government of India Act, 1935 ” 
the following words : 

“ and the ordinances promulgated and the body of 
rules framed thereunder including those relating to 
franchise and class representation based on the Cabinet 
decision known as the Communal Award” and also to 
the effect that the Constituent Assembly be elected on 
the basis of a non-communal system of representation 
and adult franchise. 


Mr. Aney's amendment is commendable 
and necessary. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved an addition to 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment of the following words : “ and 

further all small minorities be represented.” 

If Sir Cowasji cared to count all the 
“ small minorities ” in India, he would find that 
the allotment of even one representative to 
every such minority in any Legislature or other 
representative body of a manageable size would 
be impossible. 

Mr. Husscinbhoy Laljee moved the substitution for 
Constituent Assembly the following words : “ Convention 

or conference elected on the basis of electorates as 
provided in the Communal Award in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary whose decisions shall be 
binding on the British Parliament and further the rights 
and interests of the Mussalmans and other minorities 
should be effectively safeguarded with the mutual consent 
of the communities concerned.” 

Mr. Laljee has only dotted the “ i ”s and 
crossed the “ t ”s of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 
He has also added that the decisions of the con¬ 
vention or conference wanted by Mr. Jinnah 
and himself would be binding on the British 
Parliament! But as the British Parliament is 
not a subordinate body, how can the mere 
declaration of the desire of another body make 
its “ decisions ” binding on it? 

Moulvi Zaffar Ali Khan said that Mr. Satyamurti’s 
resolution reminded him of a story in which when the 
father died the clever eldest son told the younger ones 
that he being the eldest the paternal house from the 
floor to the roof was his and from the roof right up to 
the seventh heaven was theirs. Unless therefore the 
Congress treated the Muslim minorities generously, the 
Muslims would accept the Congress promises with a 
grain of salt, lie said that he was with the Congress 
so far as making the British leave India and ameliorating 
the condition of the masses were concerned, but before 
he was prepared to fight for that end, he wanted an 
assurance that the Muslim minorities would be treated 
fairly. He therefore supported Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 

If we arc not mistaken, it was this Moulvi 
or some confrere of his who said that India 
was the Moslem’s step-mother and Islam their 
mother. But in the story which this Moulvi 
told, there was a father. If Hindus and 
Moslems were children of the same father, as 
he implied, who according to him was that 
father? And when did the Congress or Congress 
Hindus want to monopolise all the ancestral 
heritage? As for the Muslim minorities being 
treated fairly, is it not a familiar fact that 
Congress has all along been more than 
fair to them and has been humouring them to 
the best of its ability ? 

Rao Sahib N. Shiva Raj, representative of the 
Scheduled castes, expressed satisfaction at having been 
granted an opportunity to express his views on this 
important question. 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Desai intervening asked : “Are you 
an elected member ? ” 

Rao Sahib : “ I will have no chance.” (Laughter.) 
Continuing he said that when he saw the resolution a 
*ew days back his first reaction was stoutly to oppose 
it. 

He did not conclude when the House rose 
for lunch. 

When Mr. Shivraj resumed his speech there 
were interruptions from Congress benches. 
Dr. De Souza addressing the Chair said that 
the speech being maiden should not be 
interrupted. The Deputy President asked 
members not to interrupt. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But he must make a maidenly 
speech. 

Mr. Shivraj said that if the resolution was moved in 
a spirit of co-opcration then only he would welcome it. 
It was premature, firstly, as only just now the Congress 
had accepted office and become a legal unit of the 
Federation and they should not urge abolition of the 
Act without giving it a trial. 

Congress has been and will for some time to 
come be giving it a trial. 

Secondly, the method suggested for abolition of the 
Act did not appeal to him. The method outlined in 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was acceptable. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra supporting Mr. Aney's 
amendment said that 

it was the Communal Award that had separated the 
Congress Nationalists from the main Congress. It was 
the Communal Award which was bringing suppressed 
sneer and jeer for Bengal, the province which was the 
birth-place of nationalism. She had been reduced to a 
position of utter political impotence due to this award. 
Muslims should not blame the Congress. Mr. Gandhi 
had promised a blank cheque for the Muslims if they 
joined hands with the Congress for the attainment of 
freedom. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wished the resolution had been 
brought after a settlement had been arrived at between 
Hindus and Muslims, then Muslims would have supported 
it. 

So long as the present mentality of the 
communalists lasted the “ settlement ” might be 
expected to be arrived at on the Greek Calends. 

Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve 
such settlement in the past, he blamed Hindu commu¬ 
nalists for their failure. 

Of course, it was the Hindus who were to 
blame for everything 1 It was the Hindus who 
suggested during the regime of Lord Minto that 
the Aga Khan should lead a Muslim deputation 
to His Excellency to ask for separate representa¬ 
tion and other boons in view of the “ political 
importance ” of the Muhammadans 1 And so 
on and so forth. 

He paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah for his efforts for 
a settlement and declared that until an agreed settlement 
had been made Muslims must stick to the Communal 
Award. The Congress must show that it was prepared 
to safeguard minority interests, particularly those of 
Muslims, but by the way administration in Congress 
Provinces was carried on Muslim fears were not allayed. 


Vague charges like these are worse than 
useless. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq made a 
definite charge against the Bihar Congress 
ministry and was given the lie for his pains 
with irrefutable facts. 

Citing the example of Bombay, he declared that if 
a resolution of this kind was to be passed at all it 
should be with the amendment of Mr. Jinnah. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that no Constituent 
Assembly could be called on the basis of the Communal 
Award, for the Sikhs were pledged to oppose the Award 
stoutly in every shape and form. The Sikhs were ready 
to co-operate with those who wished to develop the 
Constitution on healthy lines but not on communal lines. 
If the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim 
demands, then he would not be with the Congress. 

The debate had not concluded when the 
House rose. As the 17th September was the 
last non-official day of the session the debate 
will be continued in the Delhi session. 

The Bihar Congress Ministry have weakly 
agreed to the election of representatives of 
minority communities to the proposed Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly by separate electorates of those 
communities. Such compromises cut at the 
roots of democratic and nationalist principles. 
Nationalist members of the Central Legislature 
should beware of such weakness. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly may or may not be convened, 
but principles should not be sacrificed in advance 
to propitiate rank communalists. 

Foreign Delegation of Scientists to 
Jubilee Session of The Indian Science 
Congress 

On the subject of the foreign delegation of 
scientists to the Jubilee Session of the Indian 
Science Congress, we have received the following 
statement from Professor Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, 
General Secretary, Indian Science Congress 
Association, approved by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Science Congress Associa¬ 
tion, for publication in The Modern Review : 

11 In the editorial notes in the August issue 
of The Modern Review some comments were 
made regarding the Foreign Scientists invited to 
attend the Silver Jubilee Session, and in the 
September issue extracts from two letters of an 
Indian scientist regarding the same matter were 
published. Since both the comments and the 
letters were based on incomplete and incorrect 
information, the Executive Committee request 
you, in fairness to the Indian Science Congress 
Association, to publish the following statement. 
At the present moment, when the Indian Science 
Congress Association is busily engaged in 
making the final arrangement for celebrating 
its Silver Jubilee, it is unfortunate that suen 
issues should have been raised. 
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“ Since your correspondent’s letters are 
primarily concerned with the fact that the 
Jubilee meeting is to be a joint session with the 
British Association, it is necessary to state 
briefly the steps leading up to this arrangement. 

“ So long ago as January 1935, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee decided that the Silver Jubilee 
of the Indian Science Congress Association 
should be celebrated by inviting the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
which body it is modelled, to hold its 1938 
meeting in India, and an invitation was sent in 
the same month. The British Association replied 
that they received the invitation with great 
interest, but pointed out that they had already 
accepted an invitation to meet at Cambridge 
in 1938. In place of a meeting of the British 
Association in India, they tentatively suggested 
that they might send a representative party to 
India during the winter, to meet in co-operation 
with the Indian Science Congress Association. 

11 The reply was considered, and it was 
decided to authorize two members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, who were shortly proceeding to 
London, to discuss the matter informally with 
the British Association and ascertain the financial 
and other requirements. In England the two 
members met the Secretary and General 
Secretaries of the British Association, and 
discussion took place as to whether (a) there 
should be a full meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion in India in September, 1938, or (b) a 
selected party representing the British Associa¬ 
tion should hold a joint session with the 
Indian Science Congress Association in January 
1938. It was decided that the second alternative 
was the more practicable, and this was agreed 
to by our representatives, subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the Indian Science Congress Association. 
It was also agreed that the Indian Science 
Congress should appoint the President and 
Sectional ’ Presidents for the joint meeting, 
in view of the fact that the occasion was 
primarily the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Indian’ Science Congress in which 
the British Association was participating. 
It was also agreed that the Indian Science 
Congress should be free to invite non- 
British scientists to attend the Session. It 
was further agreed that it would be necessary 
to grant sibsidies towards the expenses of the 
delegates if it was to be fully representative of 
all the branches of science. 

“ Regarding the latter point, it is the custom 
when the British Association meets outside the 
United Kingdom for the Government and public 
bodies of the inviting country to meet the 
greater part of the expenses of the delegation, 


and after some discussion it was agreed that the 
Indian Science Congress Association should raise 
sufficient money to cover about half the grant 
to be paid to a selected number of delegates, 
the other half being raised by the British 
Association. (The share to be provided by the 
Indian Science Congress Association was 
subsequently fixed at £3,500, on the basis of 
about 65 delegates, while it was also decided to 
invite 10 to 12 eminent non-British scientists* 
and to offer each a grant of £100). 

“ Subsequently, at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the British Association* it 
was decided to accept the invitation to meet 
in joint session with the Indian Science Congress 
Association at the celebration of its Silver 
Jubilee in the Christmas vacation of 1937-38, 
and the Council was authorized to carry on 
negotiations with the Indian Science Congress 
Association to that end. 

“ A full report of these preliminary 
discussions was placed before the Executive 
Committee, the Council, and the General 
Committee at their meetings at Indore in 
January, 1936. The action that had been taken 
was approved, and it was unanimously resolved 
to invite a deputation of scientists from the 
British Association and elsewhere to meet in 
joint session with the Indian Science Congress 
Association in celebration of its Silver Jubilee 
in January, 1938, and the Executive Committee 
was authorized to take the necessary steps in this 
connection, and to report progress to the General 
Committee at its meeting in Hyderabad in 
January, 1937. 

" Subsequently, on receipt of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s decision to contribute Rs.20,000 
to the Indian Science Congress Association to 
enable it to invite the British Association, a 
formal invitation was sent at the end of May, 
1936, and it was at once accepted by the British 
Association. 

“Since then the Executive Committee has 
been actively engaged in making arrangements 
for the joint session, and in drawing up a 
programme to enable the delegates to visit the 
more important scientific centres in India 
within the time at their disposal. A full report 
of the progress made was printed and circulated 
to all members of the General Committee in 
December, 1936, and at the Session of the 
Congress held at Hyderabad in January, 1937, 
the report was considered and unanimously 
approved by the General Committee. 

“As regards the selection of the delegates, 
the British Association had courteously asked 
the Indian Science Congress Association to send 
a list of those scientists whom it would most 
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like to see invited, and lists of British and non- 
British scientists were drawn up with the help 
of the Sectional Committees, and sent to the 
British Association. Subsequently the British 
Association suggested that the invitations to the 
non-British delegates might be issued directly 
by the Indian Science Congress Association, and 
this has been done. 

“ It will thus be seen from the above state¬ 
ment that from the very beginning it has been 
our intention to celebrate the Silver Jubilee 
by holding a joint meeting with the British 
Association, and that at every step the action 
taken by the Executive Committee has had the 
full authority and unanimous approval of the 
General Committee. Such being the case, it 
is only natural that there will be a preponder¬ 
ance of British over non-British delegates, 
for the meeting is not an International 
Congress, but a joint meeting with the 
British Association. In all matters regarding 
the arrangements of the Session, e.g. y in the 
appointment of the General President and of 
the Sectional Presidents, the Indian Science 
Congress Association has remained autonomous, 
and the British Association has never suggested 
anything which might look like interference 
with our internal affairs. 

“ It will now also be clear that your 
scientific correspondents statement that ‘ The 
Indian Science Congress had no special reason to 
provide all these funds and there seems little 
doubt that they would not have been provided 
but for the fact that someone conceived the 
idea of having a “ joint session ” with the 
British Association—which was translated into 
meaning that India should fork out the expenses 
of the delegates from . which non-British 
scientists, no matter how distinguished, would 
be excluded, with a few exceptions ' is based on 
a misconception. 

46 Your correspondent states that unless 
pressure is put upon the Committee, 
distinguished non-British scientists will not 
be invited on the same terms as the Britsli 
delegates. This is incorrect, for they are 
being invited on better terms than the 
British delegates, in order to ensure their 
attendance. In addition, of course, a certain 
number of non-British scientists (129) have been 
invited to come at their own expense; but the 
same has been done in the case of the British 
scientists, a number of whom are paying their 
own expenses. Therefore your correspondent's 
contention that 1 The policy of treating the bulk 
of non-British scientists invited (differently) 
from the British scientists will be resented 
widely when the facts are known by those who 


are being asked to subscribe funds ) is entirely 
without foundation. 

“ Your correspondent also states that 
scientific congresses never pay the expenses of 
delegates coming from other countries. This 
statement is incorrect, for, as we have shown 
above, it is the custom for the inviting country 
to contribute towards the expenses of the 
delegates when the British Association is meeting 
overseas; and, inoreover, several Indian 
scientists have received invitations to attend 
international congresses, and have had their 
expenses paid either wholly or in part by the 
country organising the Congress. 

“ The present financial position of the 
Congress does not enable it to pay further grants 
over and above those already budgetted for. 
But it has already been decided that, if surplus 
funds become available, the question of paying 
grants to additional non-British scientists will 
be considered. 

“ In conclusion we would like to emphasize 
that the scientists, British or non-British, who 
are coming from abroad are our honoured guests, 
and all of us who have the success of the Jubilee 
celebrations at heart should avoid giving the 
impression that our invitations are half-hearted. 
It is easy to imagine the existence of racial 
issues in everything, but there cannot be any 
surer way of wrecking the arrangements that 
we are making for the celebration of our Silver 
Jubilee than by raising such false issues based 
on incorrect information. We need hardly point 
out that when a decision has been taken by a 
majority, especially, as in this instance, a 
unanimous decision, ordinary fair play and 
loyalty to the organisation demand that a 
reasonable attitude should be taken by its 
members regarding individual points of view. 

“ It is hoped that the above facts will 
enable you and the readers of your Journal to 
judge the position correctly, and will dispel the 
misunderstandings that are likely to arise if 
the mis-statements are allowed to go un¬ 
corrected." 

The statement printed above is convincing 
and ought to remove all misconceptions. 

The Indian National Congress and 
Federation 

Along with other Indian nationalists 
members of the Indian National Congress accept 
and cherish the ideal of a Federated India. 
But this Federation must be based on democratic 
principles. No true Indian nationalist can 
agree to a division of India into two parts—one 
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whose affairs are to be administered according 
to democratic or progressively democratic 
methods and the other to be mostly ruled 
autocratically at the sweet will of the ruling 
princes and of their “ captains’ captains,” the 
Political Agents and Residents. The ideal of a 
Federated India which Indian nationalists have 
in view is that the whole of India is to be 
governed according to democratic principles and 
that all Indians living in any part of India are 
to have the same sort of franchise and funda¬ 
mental political rights. 

As the idea of the Federation of India, 
embodied in the Government of India Act, is 
opposed to the Indian nationalists’ ideal of 
Federated India, as that Act totally ignores 
the people of the Indian States and gives 
full recognition to the ruling princes’ autocracy, 
the Indian National Congress has been all 
along opposed to the British Government’s 
scheme of federation. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is both personally and as president of the Indian 
National Congress opposed to that sort of 
federation. His opposition to it has the support 
of all Indian nationalists. He has recently 
declared in somewhat vehement language, that 
Congress will break it, smash it and burn it. 
From the nationalist and democratic point of 
view there can be no objection to the destruc¬ 
tion of the British-made scheme of federation. 

We arc sure that, so far as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is personally concerned, his 
abhorrence of and opposition to the Government 
federation plan will endure. But we are not 
so sure of the immutability of the Congress 
attitude. Both Congress and the Pandit were 
opposed to the British scheme of so-called 
provincial autonomy and the acceptance of 
ministries by Congressmen. Presumably the 
Pandit’s attitude has not changed, but the 
Congress as a body, owing to a majority 
decision; has been working the Government of 
India Act through Congress ministries, so far 
as provincial autonomy is concerned. Federa¬ 
tion, the other part of the Act and the new 
Constitution, is still to come into force. It is 
not beyond the range of possibility, or, rather, 
it is within the range of probability, that 
Congress may decide to work federation also, 
as it has been working provincial autonomy, for 
the opportunity that it may offer, like the 
provincial autonomy part, to serve and 
strengthen the nation. Should that eventuality 
come to pass, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would 
be found to have spoken undoubtedly in 
utter sincerity from the fulness of his heart, 
but not as a diplomatically discreet politician. 
Perhaps he is not a “ safe ” politician and 


therefore all the more likable and honour¬ 
worthy. 

Moslem Opposition to Federation 

Genuine Congressmen among Muhamma¬ 
dans dislike the Government scheme of federa¬ 
tion for the same reasons as other Congress¬ 
men. But Muhammadans in general appear to 
be opposed to it from a communalist point of 
view. So far as the British India part of the 
Constitution and the Central Legislature are 
concerned, the British Government and Parlia¬ 
ment have been flagrantly unjust to the Hindus, 
having given them very much less representa¬ 
tion than even their numbers alone would 
entitle them to, and flagrantly partial to the 
Moslems. Therefore, Moslems in general have 
been in favour of the British India part of the 
Government of India Act and Constitution. 
They would probably have liked the Indian 
States part of the Constitution, too, and there¬ 
fore, the Government plan of federation also, 
if it had been laid down in the Act, and 
provisions made therefor, that of the represen¬ 
tatives to the Central Legislature to be 
nominated by the rulers of the Indian States 
one-third were to be Muhammadans. But that 
has not been done. And as there are more 
non-Moslems than Moslems among these 
rulers, therefore there is just a possibility that, 
in spite of the Muhammadan prime ministers 
of many non-Muslim States and in spite of 
the pro-Muslim active influence of the 
Residents and Political Agents, the proportion 
of Muslims among the nominated States’ 
representatives may fall below communalist 
Muslim expectation. 

That apears to. be the reason why Moslem; 
Leaguers and others of the same way of thinking 
are opposed to federation. 

Whatever their respective reasons, Congress ¬ 
men and Moslem Leaguers will find themselves 
ranged against federation. 

We are not and have never posed as 
political prophets. But it seems to us that 
Congress will not be able to wreck federation. 
As for the Moslem League, its opposition can 
be bought off, if necessary, by Communal 
Rewards Nos. 4, 5, 6,. . . Congress can never 
make a higher bid for Moslem support than 
Government. When at the Allahabad Unity 
Conference, it was decided that Mussalmanst 
were to have 32 per cent, of the seats in the 
Central Legislature, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
that they were to have 33J per cent., and the 
Unity Business received its coup de grace. 
Those Mussalmans who would join the Congress 
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because of their nationalist and democratic 
convictions would remain true to the cause. 
Those who would join it in the expectation of 
greater advantages than would accrue to them 
from remaining loyal to the British Government, 
might be disappointed. Congress can make 
sincere Promise to be fulfilled on the attainment 
of Swaraj but Government is in a position to 
come out with offers of immediate Performance. 
In a battle of such Promise and such Perfor¬ 
mance, Congress cannot but come out second 
best. 

Suggestions to Nationalists in Indian 
States 

But we were saying that our guess is that 
Congress would not be able to wreck federation 
as it has not been able to wreck provincial 
autonomy. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
wrecking endeavours and strategy of the Con¬ 
gress, we are not in favour of wholesale 
condemnation of the administrations of all the 
Indian States. Just as Congress has thought 
it expedient to take advantage of the Government 
scheme of provincial autonomy in spite of its 
limitations and defects, nationalists among the 
people of the comparatively progressive Indian 
►States may consider whether by working the 
defective constitutions of those States, the forces 
making for nationalism and democracy may not 
be strengthened. Let them also try to get 
nationalists nominated to the Central Legisla¬ 
tures from their States. 

Shrinkage of the World and Selfishness 
arid Isolation of Nations 

The radius, the diameter and the circum¬ 
ference of the planet, known as the Earth, have 
remained the same during historical times 
Famous cities and obscure villages in the same 
or different countries are now as distant from one 
another as ever. Literally understood, the world 
has not shrunk. But it takes far less time now 
than before to travel from one part of the world 
to another by land and water and air. And 
it takes even less time for private and public 
messages and news to travel from one part of 
the world to another. Therefore, taking these 
facts into consideration, the world may be said 
figuratively to have undergone shrinkage. 

The peoples of the world, distant and near 
neighbours, are in a better position now than 
ever before, to know r one another by actual 
personal contact or by exchange of views and 
acquisition of knowledge relating to one another. 
Therefore, it might have been expected that, 
owing to the shrinkage of the world, there would 


be greater fraternity and friendliness among the 
peoples of the world than in ages past. But to 
all appearance, nations seem to be more inclined 
to fight than otherwise. It is not the object of 
this note to diagnose the causes of this 
phenomenon. We simply mention it. At the 
same time it should be noted that in many 
countries our times have seen the rise of 
eminent idealists and intellectuals who have been 
striving to promote friendliness and cultural 
and intellectual co-operation among peoples. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to spread and 
inculcate pacifist and anti-war principles. All 
this is to the good. But it cannot be ignored 
that the armaments race goes on unchecked. 

Another fact has to be noted. There were 
times when at least some nation or other 
or some prominent person or other belonging to 
some nation or other was found to act 
chivalrously in other nations’ freedom’s fight 
—whatever the motive. Those who fought 
for their own independence in America and 
who founded the United States of America 
were helped by Lafayette of France. But in 
this twentieth century no foreign nation, no 
eminent man belonging to any foreign nation, 
has fought for the Ethiopians. 

Greek liberty was finally achieved in 1828 
with help from England, France and Russia. 
But neither England, nor France 1 , nor Russia has 
helped Abyssinia to maintain her independence. 

It may be that Lafayette of France helped 
the Americans partly because they were of 
European descent, and the Greeks were helped 
by some European countries partly because they 
(the Greeks) were Europeans and their enemies 
the Turks were not; and the Abyssinians were 
not helped because they were not Europeans. 

At present war is going on between China 
and Japan. No nation has yet come to the 
rescue of China. If the interests of any non- 
Chinese and non-Japanese nation be directly 
affected by this war, it may side with the 
Chinese later. 

During the Italo-Abyssinian war collective 
security and non-intervention were the hypo¬ 
critical reasons given for nobody doing anything 
for the Abyssinians. These so-called reasons 
have been serving their purpose in Spain also. 
As regards the Sino-Japancse war, the United 
States of America has practically prohibited the 
export of all war materials to China. This will 
not go against Japan, as she has been making 
careful preparations for the war for some years 
past. China’s preparations have not been so 
adequate. She will have to suffer. 

It appears then that in its fight for freedom, 
either for keeping or winning it, no nation can 
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expect any help from any other nation—not 
any disinterested help at any rate. And that 
is not because nations have turned pacifist. 
They are making their own preparations for 
their own wars—with whom, they do not say 
and must not say. 

Every nation struggling to be free must be 
self-reliant both on principle as well as because 
that is the teaching of realpolitik. 

Rabindranath Tagore 9 s Recovery 

Along with those countless men and women in 
India and abroad whom Rabindranath Tagore’s 
recent serious illness caused great anxiety, we 
rejoice at his recovery. Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar 
and his colleagues, who took such devoted and 
unremitting care of the poet day and night for 
days together, have earned the profound grati¬ 
tude of the public as well as of his family. 

He has issued the following statement, which 
shows once again how the poet-sage lives for 
the service of humanity : 

“Now that I am better I take this opportunity of 
thanking my friends and countrymen who, during the last 
few days, have overwhelmed me with their affection and 
solicitude. It seems worth while to recover if only to 
appreciate the affection of friends who, I hope, will accept 
my present condition of weakness as my apology for not 
being able to acknowledge their kindness individually. 
It was a grateful experience to regain my first contact 
with the outside world through the anxious care of so 
many loving hearts. The doctors who watched over me 
night and day and fought with death on my behalf have 
laid me under an obligation of which every hour of 
recovery makes me increasingly aware. The only pity is 
that they have saved a life whose capacity for service 
must diminish day by day while its responsibilities remain. 

A Thanksgiving Offering 

The following news will be read with 
pleasure and admiration 

Mr. S. C. Mukerjee, retired I.C.S., has sent a cheque 
for Rs. 1,000 to the Poet as a thanksgiving for his recovery. 
In the course of the letter Mr. Mukerjee says, “As a 
thanksgiving I am enclosing a cheque which I would 
request you to kindly utilise in the way you think best, 
either for the Visva-Bharati or for any other purpose for 
which you have been raising funds. It is a great pity 
that at your time of life you have to go about to raise 
funds and to worry over such matters. We feel this most 
acutely. I wish I had the circumstances to contribute 
more.” 

The Poet was much moved on reading the letter and 
wrote back in his own hand, weak as he was : 

“ Deeply thankful for your really helpful expression 
of sympathy for myself and my cause .”—United Press. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on “ Bande 
Mataram 99 

New Delhi, Sept. 18 . 

Mr. Ali Sardar Jafri, a resident of Balrampur, 
District Gonda (Oudh) has recently addressed a letter to 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru seeking his opinion whether the 
Bandemataram was a national anthem or not. 

Pandit Nehru in the course of his reply says :— 

“The Congress has not officially adopted any song 
as a kind of National Anthem. In practice, however, the 
Bandemataram is often used at national gatherings together 
with other songs. The reason for this is that 30 years ago 
this song and this cry became a criminal offence and it 
developed into a challenge to British Imperialism. 
Thousands of people suffered because of this and it came 
to be associated in the minds of the public with a fight 
against British Imperialism. To this extent it became 
a symbol of Nationalism in India. I do not think anybody 
considers the words to have anything to do with a goddess. 
That interpretation is absurd. Nor are we concerned 
with the idea that the author of the book which contains 
this song had in his mind when he wrote it, because, the 
public does not think on these lines. 

“ I think that the whole song and all the words in 
it are thoroughly harmless and nobody can take exception 
to their meaning. But I also think that the song is not 
suitable as a National Anthem. It contains too many 
difficult words which people do not understand and the 
ideas it contains are also out of keeping with modern 
notions of nationalism and progress. We should certainly 
try to have more suitable national songs in simple language. 
But great songs and anthems cannot be made to order. 
It requires a genius for the purpose. I suppose in time 
we shall get something good. Meanwhile there is no 
reason why we should not give full permission for the 
use of the Bandemataram as well as other favoured songs 
which many people have come to associate with our 
struggle for freedom.”— A. P. 

Mr. Nehru is quite right in saying that 
“ great songs and anthems cannot be made to 
order. It requires a genius for the purpose.”’ 
Correct, too, is his observation that the “ Bande 
Mataram ” song “ contains too many difficult 
words which people do not understand and the 
ideas it contains are also out of keeping with 
modern notions of nationalism and progress.” 
But it is very difficult to have a national anthem 
for India which every one will understand. We 
have in Bengali some patriotic songs which even 
illiterate adults among us can generally follow. 
But they were never meant to be national 
anthems. 

At the last Karachi session of the Indian 
National Congress the opening song was 
Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Jana-gana-mana- 
adhinavaka jay he Bharata-bhagya-bidhata.” 
It was sung in chorus by Sindhi girls and 
ladies. We were told that it was very popular 
in Sindh. Unless the objection be raised that 
it contains difficult words, it is perfectly fit to 
be a national anthem. We have never raised 
or supported the objection that “ Bande 
Mataram ” is idolatrous. But those who have 
will be unable to discover the least trace of 
idolatry in Tagore's .song. It is true, however, 
that it lacks the halo of association with the 
struggle for freedom which encircles “Bande 
Mataram.” 
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Bankim Chandra Chatter jee s Birthday 
Centenary 

At a luncheon given by the Bengali P. E. N. 
Club Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan delivered a 
short address with his usual thoughtfulness and 
eloquence. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag paid a tribute to the services of Sir 
Sarvapalli in lifting the veil which had so long hung 
between the East and the West to the great loss of the 
common civilization. 

At his suggestion a committee was formed to take 
steps to celebrate the birthday centenary of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. It was also decided that a commemo¬ 
ration volume should be issued. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
President of the P.E.N., was elected President of the 
Committee, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, Dr. S. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, members. Dr. Nag would act as Secretary. 

Dr. Chatterji and Dr. Suhrawardy contributed to the 
discussion, endorsing the suggestion of Dr. Nag and 
expressing their willingness to serve on the Committee. 

Government Recognition for Professor 
Karve’s Indian Women s University 

It is good news that the Prime Minister 
of Bombay has promised Government recogni¬ 
tion to the Shrimati Nathibai Damodhar 
Thackersey Indian Women's University, founded 
by Professor D. K. Karve. On otbaining this 
recognition the University will be entitled to 
the capital of 15 lakhs of rupees with which 
Sir Vithaldas Thackersey endowed it. Hitherto 
it has been receiving only the interest thereof. 

This University teaches all subjects up to 
and including the post-graduate stage through 
the medium of the vernaculars, English being 
taught as a language. Calcutta and some other 
universities appear to be working towards that 
goal. It is objected by many opponents of the 
vernacular medium that those who will learn 
English only as a language, instead of learning 
everything in addition through the medium of 
English, will be less proficient in speaking and 
writing that language than those who have 
hitherto received their education through the 
medium of English. Perhaps some people attach 
exaggerated importance to mere proficiency in 
speaking and writing English. That question 
need not be discussed here. But if the 
graduates of Dr. .Karve’s university, in 
addition to possessing sound knowledge of 
their subjects, can also speak and write English 
like the average graduates of other Indian 
universities, that will hearten the advocates of 
the vernacular medium. 

Compulsory Hindi in Madras Schools 

Mr. K. Natarajan, editor of The Indian 
Social Reformer , is a South Indian long settled 
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in Bombay and is accustomed to breathe the 
cosmopolitan air of Bombay. As next to 
Hindi or Hindustani, Bengali is spoken and 
understood by the largest number of persons 
in India, the opinions of Bengalis relating to 
making Hindi the lingua franca of India may 
be suspect. But South Indian publicists do not 
labour under that disqualification. That is our 
reason for making the following extract from 
The Indian Social Reformer : 

The Madras Premier has thought it necessary to issue 
a press statement through the Congress Publicity Office 
in Allahabad assuring Muslims that he has no intention 
of enforcing the use of the Devanagari script in his 
scheme of compulsory Hindi in the middle schools of the 
province. He states that it will be optional with every 
one to use either the Devanagari or the Urdu characters. 
In the 8,000 middle schools in the province, there will 

have to be engaged 16,000 new teachers, in order that 

each student may exercise the right of option between the 
two sciipts. I What avoidable waste!—Ed., M. R.\ 
Apart from that, it is not at all apparent why those who 
are anxious to have a common language for the whole 
country shrink from facing the adoption of a common 

script, without which a common language is a palpable 

imposture. Mr. M. Ziauddin, writing in the Visvabharati 
Quarterly , expressed his surprise that none of the Congress 
leaders is able to consider the great extent to which a 
language is conditioned by its script. A single language, 
he pointed out, if written in different scripts, is bound to 
develop into two differing languages. Without a common 
script the advantage of a common language will be limited 
to tourist small talk. What is printed in Urdu characters 
cannot be read by those who have adopted the Nagari 
character, though the writing is in the same language. 
Suppose English in Bombay is written in the Roman and 
in Sind in the Sindhi characters. Or that Marathi in 
some schools is written in the Nagari and in others in 
Telugu characters. It is easy to foresee that nothing but 
confusion can be the result. How can it be otherwise 
with Hindi? If the advocates of an Indian common 
language to replace English have the courage of their 
convictions they should boldly advocate the adoption of 
a single script, either the Persian or the Sanskrit. What 
prevents them from doing this is the assumption under¬ 
lying all Congress schemes for promoting Hindu-Muslim 
unity, namely, that the Muslim is amenable only to 
considerations of self-interest, that any call on him to 
make a sacrifice, even a trivial one, for the common 
national good would meet with no response from him and 
may scare him away from those who make the call; that 
it is only by humouring him that he can be got to co¬ 
operate with a national movement. We have said before 
and we repeat, that this is not an assumption which any 
intelligent person can take as a compliment. Then, 
again, what is compulsion in the ultimate analysis but 
the British bayonet, the emblem of British Imperialism, 
which the Congress has in season and out of season 
denounced as satanic? 

Though the conscious or unconscious motive 
of “ humouring ” may not be entirely absent, the 
Congress leaders may have considered language 
to be of greater essential importance than 
script and may have just tried to avoid the 
unjust suspicion of being Hindu Mahasabhait.es 
in disguise. Convictions they may have which 
they do not want to obtrude on others. 
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Removal of Adult Illiteracy 

It is said that at a meeting held at the 
Serampore College Hall for making the official 
scheme of adult education better known, Prof. 
B. C. Mukherji, a former member of the College 
staff, showed those present the Bengali primer 
especially prepared for the literacy campaign 
(whatever that may mean). We have not seen 
this primer and would like to know where it can 
be had. 

It is also said that the meeting was informed 

that 

“ plans were well in hand for starting a number of 
rural centres all over the area where the students during 
their vacation could join hands with local workers and 
make the scheme successful.” 

It is to be hoped that the police have been 
ordered, and steps taken to see that the order 
is obeyed, that there must not be any shadowing 
of these honorary and voluntary student 
teachers. 

Being greatly interested in tackling the 
urgent problem of removing adult illiteracy, we 
try to acquire information relating to non-official 
voluntary endeavours having that object in 
view. Here is a letter from The Leader of 
Allahabad bearing on the subject, written by 
Pandit Brahma Datta Dikshit, superintendent 
of education, Municipal Board, Mirzapur, U. P. : 

Students who had appeared in the V. F. examination 
in March last were persuaded to open adult schools in 
their areas and teach them reading, writing and simple 
arithmetic. Many of them took up this work, started 
schools and gathered together about 30 students in each 
centre. They could get verandahs for this work rent-free. 
Very meagre financial aid was given to each teacher 
through private donations. As a matter of fact enterprising 
young men managed to collect enthusiastic learners and 
arranged for lamps, hooks, takhties , etc. 

After six weeks’ coaching the pupils, who were adults, 
could read and write Deva Nagari but the work was 
carried on till June, for full three months, after which 
the pupils were tested and found literate. In order that 
they may not fall back into illiteracy a copy of the 
Ramayan was presented to them. Such centres are still 
working with sijccess. 

From the above it is reasonable to infer that literacy, 
i.e. t ordinary knowledge of reading and writing, can be 
imparted within three months at the most. There are 
hundreds of unemployed vernacular final passed young 
men in rural and urban areas. If even a paltry sum of 
Rs. 10 per month is given for three months at least 30 
adults can become literate. This comes to Re. 1 per adult 
for literacy. If suitable men are engaged or they are 
promised Rs. 30 in case they can make 30 adults literate, 
a great problem will be solved because literacy is the one 
sure foundation upon which any structure of social or 
political welfare can be built and without which no 
progress is possible. 

Rs. 10 per month, I dare say, will be a blessing 
to almost all V. F. examination passed men who are 
quite competent to teach but are without any means of 
livelihood. Here even this amount could not be paid and 
yet the spirited young men carried on the work. For 


every 30 centres, if the work is to be done on an 
extensive scale as it should be, one supervisor, preferably 
a high school passed man on Rs. 15 per month, should 
be kept. 

My experience is that suitable places can be obtained 
rent-free for teaching purposes. The would-be teachers 
may be asked to arrange for the place, collect learners 
and begin to teach them. The amount should be given 
in the form of conditional aid. Takhties , tats and books 
should be supplied free. All this will cost approximately 
Rs. 2 per pupil* and this is not much. 

Such work has been done in the past by 
very many students and other young men in 
Bengal without any payment and it is still done 
by some of them in some places. More such 
honorary workers can be had everywhere, 
provided the police can be brought under 
control and be made to work as public servants, 
as in Bihar, U. P., and in Congress Ministry 
provinces in general. 

Hunger strike Given Up 

All but seven of the hungerstrikers in the 
Andamans had broken their fast; and these 
seven also have given up their hungerstrike. 

Government can now consider and concede 
their demands without loss of prestige. All 
their demands are reasonable and have the 
backing of the whole of politically-minded India. 
In fact, all these demands had been made by 
the political leaders of India and by the press 
before they were made by the Andaman 
prisoners. Are the Government considering 
them? 

The Indian public requested the hunger- 
strikers to give up their fast. The chief spokes¬ 
man of the public was Mahatma Gandhi. It 
was principally at his request that the prisoners 
broke their fast. So Mahatma Gandhi and the 
public have a responsibility in the matter of 
the demands of the prisoners being met by the 
Government. 

Recantation of Belief in Methods ft 

of Violence 

When the Andaman hungerstrikers, with the 
exception of seven, broke their fast, they said 
that those of them who had* formerly believed in 
the efficacy of methods of violence had now 
changed their opinion. It is to be noted that 
they did not say that they were all formerly 
advocates of violence. What they said meant 
that some of them were and they had changed 
their opinion. The recantation of the hunger- 
strikers in the Andamans or of the detenus and 
prisoners elsewhere must not, therefore, be 
construed to mean that all of them had formerly 
been “ terrorists ” and had now given up their 
belief in “ terrorism.” The only legitimate 
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interpretation is that some had been “ terrorists ” 
in belief or practice or both but have now ceased 
to be adherents of the cult of violence. As for 
the rest, as they had never believed in 
terrorism, no recantation on their part was 
necessary. 

Officials concerned and their henchmen in 
the press have persistently spoken as if all 
detenus were actual or potential terrorists. But 
there is no warrant for such an assumption. 
But the question may be asked, why then were 
they placed under restraint for indefinitely long 
periods. None but those who are in the confi¬ 
dence of the police can give any satisfactory 
reply. Perhaps the nearest guess is that the 
police have their eyes on all who love liberty 
and talk of it or work for it even in non-violent 
ways, and among these very many of those 
who are not old or elderly have been 
victimized. 

Bengali Youth's Struggle for Liberty 

It has come to be known through official 
answers to questions in the Bengal Legislature 
that, in addition to the thousands of detenu* 
and political prisoners, there are more than 
twenty-one thousand of Bengal’s youth in the 
Chittagong district under some restraint or 
other. There may be an equal number in the 
Midnapur district under similar restraint. Had 
all these thousands been “ terrorists,” there 
would have been very many more murders of 
officials in Bengal than there have been. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the vast majority 
were non-violent and active believers in freedom 
and have been suffering for the offence of loving 
their country. Are the Bengal Ministers power¬ 
less to end their misery? 

The Andamans As a Penal Settlement 

While vocal India has been insistently 
demanding the abolition of the Andamans as a 
penal settlement, Government show no signs of 
responding to public opinion. Only some of the 
prisoners in the Andamans are being repatriated. 
The largest number of prisoners in the cellular 
jail there belongs to Bengal. The Bengal 
Government cannot but be condemned for 
asking for the repatriation of only 28 of them. 
It has not been said on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, if the Bengal Government 
had requested the repatriation of all Bengal 
prisoners, the former would have raised any 
objections: rather the contrary. Why then did 
not the Bengal Government ask for the repatria¬ 
tion of all of its prisoners? This is the least 
that they can do. 


Ovations to Kakori Prisoners 

We venture to think that Mahatma Gandhi 
is right in holding that the public receptions and 
ovations given to the released Kakori prisoners 
have been a political mistake. These persons 
have suffered for the error of their ways and 
have expressed their regret for the same and 
recanted. Nevertheless, lionizing them is apt to 
produce an impression that public opinion is 
not sufficiently condemnatory of political 
dacoities and political murders. We have not 
the least desire to sit in judgment on the 
Kakori vx-prisoners —particularly as, in the 
pursuit of the right path, we never took the risks 
which they took in following their wrong and 
sometimes cruel methods. They wear the 
mantle of suffering, no doubt. For that they 
are entitled to the solace of the sympathy of 
friends and relatives. But the mantle of 
suffering must not be turned into the martyr’s 
crown, in the public interest, or at least for 

the full fruition of their future careers. We 
have nothing but respect for their courage, love 
of country, love of freedom and spirit of sacrifice. 

Prof . Einstein Unable to Accept 
Science Congress and Calcutta 
University Invitations 

Prof. Einstein, the world-famous scientist, it is 
understood, has declined on the ground of ill-health to 
accept the invitation to come to visit India on the 

occasion of the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Indian 
Science Congress to be held jointly with thj British 

Association and under the presidency of Lord Rutherford, 
during the month of January in Calcutta. 

It is understood in this connection that Mr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookherjee, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
sent a telegram to the Professor who is now in Switzerland 
asking him to consider the invitation of the University 
to deliver readership lectures. Prof. Einstein, the Vice- 
Chancellor assured, would not be detained in Calcutta 
beyond the 3rd week of January. “ Acceptance of 

invitation” Mr. Mookherjee added “will be greatly 
appreciated in all circles of India. The University offers 
Rs. 4.000 for expenses subject to your suggestion.” 

The following telegram has been received : 

“Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University--I deeply 
appreciate your kind and honouring invitation. 
Conscious of the important achievements of Indian 
scientists in all fields of contemporary investiga¬ 
tions. Unfortunately weakness of health does not 
permit me to accept. Gratefully and respectfully. 
—Albert Einstein.” 

Professor Einstein’s ill-health has deprived 
the Indian public of the joy of having in their 
midst for a short time one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, internationalists and believers 
in fundamental religion. Our old readers will 
remember the dialogue between him and Tagore 
which we published some years back. 
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Dr. J. H. Cousins On His Debt to 
“ Gitanjali ” 

Trivandram. 

(By Mail). 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s ideas of education had 
acted as sign posts for him ever since he heard a transla¬ 
tion of the “Gitanjali” in 1912 in Paris, said Dr. James 
H. Cousins, delivering the inaugural address of the Arts 
College Association. 

Dr. Cousins said that the fourth verse of the 
“ Gitanjali ” gave them the whole idealism and practice 
of education. He wanted them to practise it in their 
daily lives. They would thereby be giving a University 
extension course to themselves. Dr. Cousins paid great 
tribute to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The subject of Dr. Cousins’ address was “ Some 
Necessities of Education .”—Associated Press. 

The fourth verse of Gitanjali, referred to 
by Dr. Cousins but not printed above in the 
“ Associated Press ” message, is quoted below. 

Life of my life, I shall over try to keep my body 
pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my 
limbs 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my 
thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which 
has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

1 shall ever try to drive all evils away from my 
heart and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 

And it shall he my endeavour to reveal thee in 
my actions, knowing it is thy power gives me 
strength to act. 

Cultivators and Landlords 

Even if the Congress Election Manifesto had 
not made it obligatory on the Congress party 
to make earnest efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the actual cultivators of the soil, 
ordinary humanity and patriotism would have 
made it incumbent on Congress Ministries and 
Legislators to do so. Therefore, their earnest¬ 
ness in the matter in some provinces is worthy 
of praise. In Bengal, the Ministers are under an 
obligation to make similar efforts because of 
the pre-election pledges given by some of them. 
But these pledges would have been perhaps 
dishonoured but for the fact that in Bengal most 
of the cultivators are Muhammadans and a 
large number of Hindu cultivators belong to the 
scheduled castes, whereas most of the landlords 
are Hindus. The Communal Decision has 
resulted in practically giving a majority of seats 
to the Muhammadans. This majority can do 
whatever is feasible under the Government of 
India Act. Now, the cultivators as cultivators 
have grievances against the landlords, and the 
majority of cultivators being Muhammadans 
may be against the Hindu landlords as Hindus. 
Hence in Bengal, the fight is both cultivator 
versus landlord as well as Muhammadan versus 
Hindu. 


In many' countries, such as Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain,. . . . which are not subject to 
any foreign nation, a conflict has been going on 
between the forces represented by Communism 
or Bolshevism on the one hand and those 
represented by Fascism or Nazism on the other. 
It may appear that in some countries one of 
these ‘isms’ has become triumphant and has come 
to stay and in other countries the opposite ‘ism’ 
has prevailed and bids fair to remain in the 
ascendant. But nowhere have the forces in 
opposition been absolutely crushed or destroyed 
for good. They raise their head now and then 
and bloody suppression or efforts at suppression 
follow. There is no knowing when, if ever, 
there will be a friendly understanding between 
the parties opposed to one another and conse¬ 
quent peace. 

In India, the conditions are different. The 
country is not independent, but subject to a 
foreign nation, the British. The economic 
parties opposed to one another in this country 
are not known by the names of communists, 
bolsheviks, Fascists, or Nazis. They are 
known as factory labourers, ryots, agricultural 
and plantation labourers, landlords and 
capitalists. The conflict here between the 
parties opposed to one another cannot be for 
supreme power, which is in the hands of the 
British Government. That Government may 
sometimes favour this party, sometimes the 
other according as its interests require, playing 
off one against the other. The most favourable 
circumstance for the passing of the supreme 
power from the hands of the British people to 
those of the Indian people would have been the 
absence of internecine conflicts among us. 
Perhaps that is not to be. 

Nevertheless, those who are now in the 
ascendant would do well to be considerate and 
reasonable. No party should aim at the entire 
or partial expropriation of its opponents without 
compensation, or at their crushing or suppression. 
Such efforts, even if successful for the time 
being, cannot but give rise to implacable 
hatreds and bitter conflicts as the result of 
reaction. 

Parties in power appear to be rushing 
drastic land legislation through some of the 
Provincial Assemblies. In consequence the 
landlords of Bihar have threatened to adopt 
the method of civil disobedience against the 
Ministry. There would have been no substan¬ 
tial disadvantage if more time had been devoted 
to deliberation and consultation among the 
parties concerned in every province in which 
land laws are on the anvil. 
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Importing British Economic Adviser to 
Government of India 

Simla, Sept. 20. 

In the Council of State Mr. Yuvrajdattasingh asked 
whether the post of economic adviser to Government of 
India had been filled. The Commerce Secretary Mr. Dow 
replied that the post had been offered on certain terms to 
a European Economist and the Government was not in 
a position to say whether he would accept the offer or 
not. Dr. Kunzru asked—Was the post advertised? Mr. 
Dow—No. Dr. Kunzru asked—Was no suitable Indian 
available? Why the Indians were excluded from applying 
for the post? Mr. Dow—I have not said that the Indians 
were excluded but the post had been offered to the best 
suitable candidate available. Mr. Hossain Imam—Is it a 
permanent appointment and what is the salary attached 
thereto? Mr. Dow—The appointment is for how long a 
period, I am unable to say and the salary is somewhere 
three thousand rupees a month. Dr. Kunzru—What were 
the grounds for not advertising the post which virtually 
resulted in the exclusion of Indians? Mr. Dow—The 
post was not advertised because the Government felt that 
such a course would not bring in the best qualified 
candidates. The Government is well aware of all leading 
Indian economists who could have any claim to hold the 
post. The Government is not sure whether the European 
economist who has been approached will accept the offer 
or not.— A. P. 

The object of patriotic Englishmen, as that 
of all other patriotic nationals, is to consult 
the interests of their own people first. This 
they do in the affairs of their own country, as 
well as in the affairs of India and the other 
countries of which they are masters. Indian 
patriots want to consult the interests of their 
own people. But as they are not masters of 
their own country, they cannot do this 
effectively. Whether they wish, selfishly like 
Englishmen, to consult the interests of their own 
people first in foreign lands, Is a question that 
does not arise and need not be discussed. For 
they cannot do it even in their own country 
and are not, and do not wish to be, masters of 
any foreign country. 

Considering the disposition and habit of 
Englishmen to consult their own people’s 
interest first, wherever they can, the British 
Government in India must be considered to have 
acted quite patriotically in desiring to import a 
British economic adviser. Indian economists 
may be suspected by them to be, prima facie, 
pro-Indian, and, hence, the claims of even the 
most eminent among them must be brushed 
aside. 

By the by, the habit of Britishers or 
Englishmen in this country of referring to their 
own nationals as Europeans cannot be com¬ 
mended. They are Europeans, no doubt; but 
as they refer to Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
Russians, etc., as Germans, etc., but not as 
Europeans, so they should refer to a Britisher 
or an Englishman as a Britisher or an English¬ 


man. Why try to conceal the fact that they 
are insular in their outlook? 

“ Complete Absence of the Veil 99 in Iran 

Calcutta, Sept. 13. 

“ The contrast to the visitor to Afghanistan and Iran 
is that in Iran there is complete absence of the veil. 
Women throughout Tran walk about in European dress 
as in any European town. Up-to-date institutions cater 
to the educational needs of girls and boys, primary 
instruction being co-educational.” Thus said Dr. G. M. D. 
Sufi, m.a., D.Litt., of the Education Service of the Central 
Provinces in the course of an interview on his return to 
Calcutta after a round-the-world educational tour.— A . P. 7. 

That Iranian women have been emancipated 
and that there is up-to-date provision for the 
education of both boys and girls, is commendable. 
But whv do Iranian women wear European 
dress? Have they no national dress of their 
own? If they have not, they could have 
adopted some decent, decorous and graceful 
oriental costume. 

Mr. George Joseph 9 s Resolution Relating 
To Banned Books And Periodicals 

Simla, Skpt. 13. 

Mr. George Joseph, a Congress member of the Central 
Assembly, has tabled a resolution in the Assembly asking 
for the apnnint merit of a committee consisting of officials 
and non-officials to examine the books and periodicals 
which me banned since 1921 by the Government of India 
under the Sea Customs Act, and to report in respect of 
how many, if any, the ban should be continued in view 
of the altered circumstances of the country.— United Press. 

Such a Committee is necessary " in view of 
the altered circumstances of the country. ,, 
Considering that in several provinces persons 
imprisoned for political offences more serious 
than verbal sedition are being released, it stands 
to reason that at least those publications which 
wanted Swaraj for India and criticised British 
rule to show why Swaraj was desirable but did 
not advocate violence, should cease to be 
proscribed. India in Bondage , by the late Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, is the best and most authorita¬ 
tive of such books. Tts American edition 
circulates in Great Britain. 

All-India Educational Conference 

The thirteenth session of the All-India 
Educational Conference will be held in Calcutta 
in the last week of December this year. It is 
a very important Conference. The office of its 
Reception Committee is situated at 209, 
Cornwallis Street. In an appeal to the public 
of Bengal, which we support, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Chowdhury (Mayor of Calcutta), its chair¬ 
man, and other office-bearers ask all interested 
in education to “ help the Reception Com- 
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mittee witli adequate financial assistance to 
hold successfully the session in Calcutta this 
year in a way befitting the fair name of Bengal 
and the hospitality of the Bengali people. We 
also appeal to all educational institutions in 
Bengal (Primary and Secondary Schools ns 
well as Colleges) to associate themselves with 
this Conference by contributing a suitabl? 
amount as donation and also by sending teachers 
as delegates.” 

World Educational Conference in Tokyo 

The Seventh World Educational Conference 
opened in Tokyo on the 2nd of August last 
and continued till the 7th of that month. Three 
thousand delegates from 38 nations attended 
the Conference. Dr. Paul Monroe of America 
was its president. It had as its objectives : 

(1) To pool and make available to the educators of 
all lands information covering educational movements, 
achievements, and events; (2) to facilitate through 
conference, correspondence, and personal contacts, the 
co-operation and collaboration of the official representa¬ 
tives of the educational organizations of all countries; 
(3) to achieve through education international under¬ 
standing, appreciation, justice, goodwill, friendship, and 
co-operation. 

According to The Osaka Mainichi And The 
Tokyo Nichi Nirhi, “ Disarmament is the Aim ” 
of tlie Conference. If so, was it held in Japan 
as a lesson in incongruity or because Japan 
stood in particular need of disarmament? 

But let us have the Japanese daily’s sum¬ 
mary of Dr. Paul Monroe’s address. 

What was regarded as the keynote of the 7th World 
Educational Conference, which opened on Monday to 
continue until August 7, was sounded by Dr. Paul Monroe, 
chairman of the conference, when he advocated education 
as a medium to achieve international goodwill and under¬ 
standing. 

The talk was given by him before the section meeting 
of the llerman-Jordan Peace Committee, after the talk by 
Count Hirotaro Ilayashi, member of the House of Peers 
and former president of the Japanese Education Association. 

“The Japanese are in a position to express themselves 
in two cultures, namely, in those of tne East and West,” 
Dr. Monroe began'. 

He then declared : 

“ The function of this section of the conference is 
to promote the idea of disarmament. Disarmament should 
be preceded bv disarmament in individual psychology, 
which is the basis of international peace and under¬ 
standing.” 

To achieve disarmament, he explained, there are two 
ways, (1) through elimination of military training in the 
schools and (2) in elimination of hostile comments in 
the text-books of various nations. 

Teachers’ Tour Urged 

To bring about closer international unity and under¬ 
standing he advocated and encouraged foreign tours by 
teachers, saying they would be thereby enabled to obtain 
fresh information and form close friendships. 

He urged the organization of teachers* tourist bodies 
so that the tremendous amount of money that goes to the 


upkeep of some 35,000 people engaged in the tourists 
industry in the United States alone might go to the 
benefit of teachers. 

Incidentally he proposed the adoption of a universal 
calendar, universal measurements, and the consideration 
of a universal or an auxiliary language. 

Lahore Abattoir Scheme Abandoned 

The idea of establishing a big slaughter¬ 
house in Lahore for the supply of beef has 
been given up by the Government of India, 
as, in their opinion, religious susceptibilities, 
for whatever reason, would have been wounded 
thereby. But the Hindus and Sikhs objected 
to the scheme not merely on religious grounds. 
They, as well as many Muhammadans, objected 
to it on economic grounds also. 

Congratulations to Poet Tagore 
from China 

Santiniketan, Sept. 21. 

Dr. Tsai Yuan Pci, President of the National Central 
Research Institute, who is recognized by the Chinese as 
the greatest cultural leader of China and the Hon'ble Dr. 
Tai Chitao, President of the Board (Yuan) of Examina¬ 
tion of the National Government of China, both of whom 
are also responsible heads of the Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society, have sent the following cable to Prof. Tan Yuan 
Shan, Director of the Cheena Bhavan of Visva-Bharati, 
regarding the Poet’s illness : 

We are deeply concerned to hear of the illness 
of Gurudeva Tagore. We are extremely anxious 
to know how he feels now. Kindly convey to 
Gurudeva respectful greetings and best wishes of 
us as well as of all members of the Sino-Indian 
Cultural Society in China. Wc earnestly pray for 
his speedy recovery and good health. 

Prof. Tan handed over the cable to Gurudeva and 
he received it with grateful thanks. 

Rabindranath Tagore 9 s Thanks and 
Message to China 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has sent the following 
message to Chinese friends : 

“ Deeply moved by your kind concern, I am on 
way to recovery. It is wonderful that in the midst 
of a life and death struggle of your country, you 
should still have thoughts to spare for me. I have 
been admiring the heroic resistance of your 
people to the unwarranted invasion of your great 
and peaceful land and praying for your victory. 
My sympathy and the sympathy of our people is 
wholly with your country. May justice and 
humanity be vindicated in- your triumph. I, who 
have many friends in Japan, feel grievously hurt 
that the brave people of Japan should be misled 
by their rulers into betraying the best ideals of 
the East and that we who should be loving them 
should now invoke their defeat that they may wake 
to their wrong .”—United Press. 

Another Donation on Tagore 9 s 
Recovery 

Santiniketan, Sept. 21. 

Sreemati Rajkumari Amrit Kaur of Simla, whilst 
enclosing' a donation in thankfulness for Poet’s recovery* 
writes to the Poet the following : 
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“We have all shared the deepest anxiety during 
your illness and equally now with the entire 
country we rejoice at your recovery. As a thank- 
offering for God's goodness in restoring your health 
for further service 1 am venturing to enclose a 
small cheque for Santiniketan. 

u I pray that others may be prompted to do 
likewise so that tne burden of financial anxiety 
which is always with you may be eased. 44 — A. I*. 

Patrolling the Mediterranean 

Britain, and France want to patrol the 
Mediterranean for the prevention of depreda¬ 
tions by piratical submarines. Italy, which 
has grown to consider that part of the ocean 
as more an Italian lake than anything else, does 
not like the idea. She would like to have a 
finger in the pie. Let us wait and see. 

Later cables show that Italy also may parti¬ 
cipate in patrolling. Do the piratical sub¬ 
marines come from Patagonia ? 

War in Spain 

The war in Spain continues with varying 
success of the parties. It is to be hoped the 
rebels will not in the days to come beat their 
own record in atrocities and barbarity. 

Sino-Japanese War 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has told the 
reader in his article in the present issue wh> 
Japan is fighting China. 

Whilst we all wish that China may succeed 
in beating back Japan, the prospects do not 
for the present seem hopeful. We wish pros¬ 
perity to Japan no less. But she should be 
able to gain her object without the political 
or economic subjugation and humiliation of any 
other country. 

China and the League of Nations 

Abyssinia appealed to the League of 
Nations in vain. China has appealed to that 
same League. These appeals are practically 
fruitless. But as they cost nothing extra, 
League members need not refrain from making 
them. China has had previous experience of 
the Leagued proclivities and powers. When 
Japan set up the puppet state of Manchukuo 
but really annexed Manchuria and when the 
Lytton Committee reported against Japan, the 
League could not or did not do anything, and 
Japan contemptuously and defiantly severed 
her connection with the League. 

As we write, the latest news is that on 
the 21st September last, M. Litvinoff, Russian 
delegate to the League Assembly, addressing 
it, made a slashing attack on the Spanish rebels 
and the Japanese. 


He declared that two members of the League were 
being subjected to invasions in south-west Europe and 
in Asia. In the latter case Japan was without the 
shadow of a justification for attacking China, blockading 
her coast, pouring hundreds of thousands of troops in its 
territory and paralysing the trade of one of the world’s 
^icatest commercial centres. “ We are still apparently 
only in the beginning of these operations. We cannot 
speak without irony of the non-intervention in Spain. 
Three States which have withdrawn from the League have 
in recent years attacked other States. They have re¬ 
surrected the most savage and long dead theories of the 
dark ages. Undeclared war rages in two Continents and 
the League cannot main lain its existence if it always 
evades the fulfilment of its obligations. It can give 
more extensive aid to Spain and China than they are 
modestly demanding.” 

Mr. Hi nee (Australia) suggested that the League 
should call a conference of Powers most vitally interested 
in tin* Far East, and endeavour to auangc a settlement or 
eoneoet practicable measures. The conference should 
al-o he open to non-League members interested in the 
Far Fast. Mr. Btuce deprecated the sidestepping of 
issues hy meaningless formulas, while the interest of the 
League itself demanded that China should not he misled 
into believing that she could rely on the assistance 
which might not he forthcoming. 

The Aga Khan and the League of 
Nations 

His Highness the Right Honourable the 
Aga Khan, who does not rule any State, has 
been chosen president of this year’s session of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. He is 
reported to have said that this choice is a great 
honour to India. If the Aga Khan had been 
elected a delegate to the Assembly by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of India, the choice 
could have been regarded as some sort of re¬ 
cognition for India. But His Highness repre¬ 
sents the (British) (lovcrninent of India, not 
the people of India. As for the League hon¬ 
ouring India, well—•, that is a rather funny 
idea. The executive body of the League is the 
League Council. But, though India has been 
a foundation member of the League, she has 
never yet been given even a temporary seat in 
the Council, though much smaller countries who 
pay the League much less than India, have 
been its members. The fact is India was made 
a member of the League for increasing the 
British vote, for India being a dependency, the 
so-called delegates of India must vote accord¬ 
ing to British dictation. Her subject condition 
is also the reason of her persistent and deli¬ 
berate exclusion from the League Council. 

The Aga Khan’s presidentship of the League 
Assembly is due to British influence. The 
diplomatic British imagine that the fact of his 
having been chosen president will soothe 
Muhammadan feelings, which have been hurt 
by British intentions about Palestine. Perhaps 
the Aga Khan has some following in India— 
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we mean in political matters; but has he any 
influence so far as independent and semi¬ 
independent Arab territories are concerned ? 

“ Harijans 99 and the Bengal Ministry 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar, the eminent servant of 
the people—particularly of the backward classes, 
including the aborigines, has contributed a brief 
article to this issue of our monthly on what 
the Congress ministries in six provinces are 
doing and intend to do for the Harijans there. 
Many, if not most or all, of the castes in Bengal 
which have got 30 representatives in the Bengal 
Assembly, do not like to be called Harijans. 
Hence we shall refer to them as the scheduled 
castes. Now these castes have got not only 
30 seats in the Assembly but two ministers also 
in the Cabinet. Those who sent them to the 
Legislature may ask them what they have been 
doing for the scheduled castes. Take educa¬ 
tion. Have the scheduled caste M. L. A.s and 
Ministers added anything to the amounts, if 
any, previously ear-marked in the education 
grant for their special benefit? Have any 
new educational facilities been provided for 
them ? Have any non-official bodies doing 
educational work specially for the backward 
classes, e.g., the Society for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, got any additional 
grant from the Bengal (Government this year ? 

Unfortunately, education has made so little 
progress among the scheduled castes, that 
these questions will not reach the vast majority 
of those among them who are voters. 

Insurance Bill Debate and 
“ Discrimination 99 

The debate on the Insurance Bill in the 
Central Assembly drew pointed attention of 
the Members to Chapter III, part V, of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, entitled 
“ Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.” 
The gist of these provisions is that, whenever 
you wish to make any special efforts or arrange¬ 
ments for the economic improvement of India 
in any direction, you must take particular care 
not to touch in the least any of the rights, 
privileges, concessions, etc., which Britishers 
have usurped in India, and whatever special 
measures you intend for the advantage of 
Indian economic enterprise, must be shared 
with Britishers doing business with or in India. 

The more often we are reminded of this 
feature of India's present constitution the better. 

Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes 

This society, which was established in 1909 
and is a registered body corporate, has been 


working steadily for more than a quarter of 
a century. The like of it is not to be found 
in Bengal. In the years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
it had 444 schools under its management or 
receiving aid from it and in 1934-35 there were 
18,747 boys and girls in these schools. Latterly, 
however, owing to the general economic de¬ 
pression and the death of some of its most 
zealous workers and patrons, there has been a 
decrease in the number of its schools and 
pupils, though not at all in its enthusiasm for 
the cause of the uplift of the masses. The 
following is a brief outline of the work done 
by it during 1936-37 : 

I. No. of Schools—327 including 90 Girls’ Schools. 

11. No. of students on the rolls— 

Boys 10,817 (2,212 Muhammadans) 
Girls 4,447 ( 447 Do ) 

15,287 

III. 58 Scholarships (Boys 29 and Girls 29) of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 153 a month were awarded 
during the year. 

IV. Prizes were awarded to 8 Schools during the 
year. 

V. There were under its control— 

(1) Three Public Libraries. 

(2) One Boy-scout and One Cub-troops. 

(3) Arrangements for delivering lantern 
lectures inculcating ideas of sanitary 
responsibilities. 

VI. The amount spent in grants-in-aid was 
Rs. 58,777-4-4i but the amount spent in Esta¬ 
blishment and other charges stood at Rs. 6088-3-3. 

The Society's work has been highly com¬ 
mended by Rabindranath Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray, 
the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee, the late Justice 
Sir C. C. Ghosh, etc., and in the Interim Report 
of the Indian Statutory Commission. The Hon. 
Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is the president of this Society, 
and Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji, I.C.S. (retired) and Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, are the vice-presidents. Its office 
is situated in 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Its annual report for 1936-37 is illustrated, and 
can be had there of its joint secretary 
Mr. Hari Narayan Sen. Its affairs are 
managed veiy economically. Every pie Is 
carefully spent. For keeping up and extending 
its present activities it requires generous help. 
Considering the present deplorable illiteracy in 
the country, particularly in villages and among 
the actual tillers of the soil and other workers, 
the Society's work can be greatly extended. 
It is capable of using thousands of rupees to 
the best advantage and at the same time would 
gratefully accept donations of pies and annas. 
Its pupils of both sexes come from all religious 
communities and castes. 

Some of the incidents in the early history 
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of the work of the Society and the struggles 
and sacrifices of the workers and the risks they 
ran read like romance. The reader will find 
these narrated in the latest report of the Society. 

President Roosevelt 9 s Attack on 
Dictatorships 

London, Skpt. 18. 

A spirited attack upon dictatorships was the feature 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the American constitution, ft 
takes, said Mr. Roosevelt, foresight, intelligence and 
patience to meet the subtle attack which the spreading of 
dictatorship makes upon the morale of democracy. 
Lately there has been a clear challenge to the democratic 
idea of representative government. The challengers, 
whether they be called communistic, dictatorial or military, 
laugh at constitutions, predict copying of their own methods 
and prophesy early end of democracy throughout the 
world. Both that attitude and prediction were denied by 
those who still believed in democracy, said the President 
and democracy represented an overwhelming majority of 
nations of the woild. That denial was based on the fact 
that modem men and women do not tamely submit to 
one man or one group and eventually insist on their right 
to choose as to who should govern. 

The state of world affairs brought about by these 
new forms of government threatened civilisation. Arma¬ 
ments and deficits piled up, trade barriers multiplied ami 
merchant ships were threatened on high seas. Fear was 
spread throughout the world- fear of revolution and 
invasion of death. American people are rightly determined 
to keep that growing menace from their shores.— Reuter. 

Multiplicity of Laws and Happiness 

If the multiplicity of laws in any country 
could make its people healthy, wealthy, wis-* 
and happy, then the people of India might 
consider themselves lucky. AVc do not know 
the total number of the laws enacted by the 
British Parliament, the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments for the people 
of India up to date—perhaps even our most 
eminent lawyers and our central and provincial 
law members do not know. But the Schedule 
of Enactment Repealed attached to “ A Bill to 
repeal certain enactments ” published in The 
Gazette of India, Part Y, dated September 18, 
1937, contains a long list. The list extends 
over 19 pages and each page contains on an 
average the titles of 29 Acts. So the Bill 
mentioned above is intended to repeal wholly 
or in part more than 500 enactments. If this 
is the number of the enactments to be repealed, 
those which will remain unrepealed must be 
much larger in number. The year of passing 
of the earliest enactment to be repealed is 1863 
and that of the latest, 1935. 

A Bill to Provide Greater Safety for 
Miners 

On the 13th September last the Central 
Assembly agreed to Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion 


to refer to a select committee the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Mines Act of 1923 with 
distinctions to report by September 22. The 
object of the Bill is to provide greater safety 
to workers underground. Such a measure has 
been long overdue and is urgently needed. Had 
there been adequate legal protection to miners, 
harrowing disasters like those at Poidih 
colliery would not have overtaken them. 

Fxplaining the provisions Sir T. Stewart said dial 
the bill was non-controversial and intended to secure the 
increase of safety of lives of workers underground. 

Mr. Joshi supported the motion hut considered the Bill 
inadequate to provide full safety in mines. He strongly 
advocated a further Bill embodying the recommendation** 
of the Indian Goal Mining Committee, particularly relating 
to sandstowing, mineis’ wages and the suggestion that 
mineowners diould he required to have some knowledge 
of the industry. Refeiring to wages Mr. Joshi drew 
attention to the 45 per cent, decrease since 1925 accom¬ 
panied by increase in their efficiency and increase in 
dividends. Mr. Joshi suppoited the recommendation ol 
the minority report of the Coal Mining Committee for 
nationalization of Mines. He declared that the administra¬ 
tion of rescue stations should he controlled by the Central 
Govtrnmenl and if the intention was to carry out the 
administration by means of a committee, miners should 
have representation thereon. 

Seth Govindas regarded the Bill as imperfect and 
objected to piecemeal legislation of this nature. He 
said what was wanted was a thorough overhaul of the 
1986 Act. lie would have also liked the Bill to be cii- 
eulated so that representatives of Governments of provinces 
might express their opinions thereon but as circulation 
involved delay of what little improvement was suggested 
in the piesent Bill, he had given up his intention to move 
circulation He wished however fresh comprehensive 
legislation would he undertaken. 

Mr. M. L. Saksena, Mi. B. Das, Mr. Ramnarain 
Singh and Professor Ranga, all of them, while supporting 
the Select Committee motion, criticized the Government’s 
dilatory policy in giving effect to the recommendations 
of the coal mining committees. Prof. Ranga declared 
that managing agents controlling the coal industry should 
have been done away with at the earliest possible 
opportunity, as they were exploiting the miners, paying 
them low wages for long hours of work. 

“ Hyderabad , The Premier 
Backward State ! 99 

In Roy's Weekly , Delhi, P. Rajeswara Ran 
has written an article on Hyderabad, which he 
calls “ the premier backward State.” According 
to hint the Hindus form about 85 per cent, of 
the population of this State, but they tire prac¬ 
tically a suppressed people. 

About the economic condition of the people 
the writer observes : 

The mass of the people are extremely poor. On 
account of lack of rains, agriculture is not at all a 
paying proposition. Though we hear tall talk of irriga¬ 
tion projects and specially the Nizam Sagar Dam, it 
should be noted that the schemes so far execut.d do not 
even touch the fringe of the problem. The fate of the 
“Tungabhadra Project” is still hanging in the balance* 
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The .sanguine expectations have not materialised so far. 
Well-irrigation is best suited to the climatic conditions 
of the State. This aspect of the problem has been totally 
ignored. The Stale (authorities seem to be enamoured 
of the costly luxury of spectacular schemes. 

H cannot be denied that Hyderabad is 
one of the States where there is much window- 
dressing to impress the tourist. 

As regards taxation it is said : 

The burden of taxation, apart from being crushing, 
is inequitaole. Richer classes go scot-free as there is 
no income-tax. The modern amenities aie enjoyed by 
the residents of the capital and other District towns at 
the expense of the villages. The excise policy of the 
State constitutes a flagrant violation of humanity and 
civilization. It is said that every fourth house in 
Hyderabad is a liquor shop ! But the Government 
regards the excise department as a veritable Kamadhcnu 
and Kalpataru. 

If what the writer says is true, there i> 
serfdom in the State under another name : 

Above all there is the “Bhagela” system under 
which a vast majority of the poorer classes are reduced 
to the position of slaves. Under this system, the poor 
have to serve the capitalist for some generations in order 
to discharge a petty debt. The pity is that the amount 
of debt always mounts up on account of the exorbitant 
rate of interest. Under the pressure of the League of 
Nations the Government of India asked the State autho¬ 
rities to put an end to this system. But L do not think 
that can he rooted out easily. 

The Osmania University must not blind 
observers to the deplorable educational condi¬ 
tion of the State. 

Educationally the State is most backward. Though 
vast sums are squandered annually on the Osmania 
University, piimary education is exclusively ignored. 
Under the Osmania University the medium of instinotion 
even in middle and high schools is Urdu, which is not 
the vernacular of the people. It is a pity that this 
suicidal policy is glorified as vcrnacularisation, in certain 
quarters. To the people of Deccan whose mother tongue 
is Telugu and Marathi, Urdu is totally foreign .... 
All that l eair say is that the Osmania University is 
experimenting with a faulty apparatus. The results can 
never he encouraging. Most of the Hindu students 
cither study in tin; local Nizam Gollege, which is 
affiliated to the Madras University, or in some other 
Indian University. Obviously the Osmania University 
which is maintained by the State lias failed to justify its 
existence. 

About the “ rights and privileges ” of the 
Stale’s people the writer says : 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is right in saying that in 
most of the Indian Mates “ there is intensive and wide¬ 
spread suppression of civil, and in many cases, personal 
liheities amounting to a state of affairs that can rightly 
he called martial law.” But certain progressive States 
like Mysore and Travancore allow their subjects to 
enjoy a fair measure of freedom. Hyderabad remained 
adamant all these days in spite of the changing conditions. 
Pundit Nehru once cogently remarked that “the suppres¬ 
sion of civil liberties in Hyderabad never occurs, as there 
were none.’ There is no freedom of Press and Assembly 
here .... The power of the police here is supreme 
and the slightest public agitation is put down with an 
.iron hand. 


Ill the services the Hindus are deprived ol 
their just rights. 

In the services, the representation of the Hindus is 
negligible. Though there is the “ mulki ” qualification, 
which signifies State citizenship either by birth oi 
domicile of 12 years for eligibility to State service, we 
find every year many Muslims coming from Northern 
India and capturing key positions. The poor and 
adventurous Hindus are harrassed under this pretext. 
The communal bitterness, which is by no means secret, 
is said to he due to tnese Muslim emigrants. Communal 
bias is in active evidence in almost all the departments 
of administration. The Muslims of Kashmir, the ignorant 
majority, have been raised by a Glancy Commission. 
But under His Exalted Highness the Hindu majority, 
which is more enlightened, is being kept suppressed in 
darkness ! It is however gratifying to note that 
Dr. Pattabhi Seeta Ramayya—the President of the All- 
India Stale People's Conference,—has recently opened 
a “ Bureau ” at Masulipatam to ventilate Nizam State 
.subjects’ grievances and champion their cause. It is a 
useful and helpful augury. 

The writer pays a tribute to some personal 
qualities of H. E. H. the Nizam. 

In spile ot the cheeks, counter-checks, and limitations 
it is the personality of the ruler that counts most in 
every walk of life. The piesent Nizam, H.E.H. Sir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur, is undoubtedly capable in very many 
respects. He is responsible for most of the modern 
improvements. 

Then follows some criticism. 

But, the progress is slow. His extreme simplicity 
and frugal habits have not found practical expression 
in the affairs of the State. In spite of his living example, 
tlie pomp and pageantry and the extravagance of the 
aristocracy are still at its height. Though he claims to 
lw above communal bias, facts tell us a different tale. 
It is a well-known fact that his contributions—derived 
from Hindus—mainly go to the Muslim institutions 
which aie noi only outside his State but also outside 
India. It is high time for him to realize that Hindus 
of his State have the first and most preferable claim 
on his munificence. Further it is his bounden duty to 
see that the present disabilities of his Hindu subjects 
aie rpmo\ed promptly. If undesirable reactions and re¬ 
percussions are to he avoided on the eve of the forth¬ 
coming Federation, his policy should be prompted by a 
just or estimate and more generous appreciation of the 
rights and privileges of his subjects. 

The writer makes “ Hindu culture and Hindu 
religion ” indirectly responsible for the suppressed 
condition of the Hindus in Hyderabad. 

It is Hindu culture and Hindu religion that have 
savcil the Hyderabad authorities the kind of agitation 
that brought the Kashmir Government to its knees before 
outside agitation engineered by Muslims in favour of an 
ignorant mass who formed the majority. 

But even the Hindus must turn—like the proverbial 
wotm. And then ? 

“ Change for the Worse 99 in Mysore 

The Servant of India , organ of the Liberal 
or Moderate party, writes :— 

We note with regret that the State has promulgated 
an 4 order under section 55 of the Mysore Police Act 
prohibiting all public meetings and processions ■ in 
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Bangalore and oilier places for a period of six months. 
A gag order has also been passed on some leaders like 
Dr. liardikar, Mrs. Chattopadhyaya and Mr. Masani. 

Dr. Paltabhai Sitaramayya, President of the All- 
Tndia States’ People’s Conference, deplores these signs 
of repression on the part of this enlightened State in 
India. While political prisoners are being released in 
British Provinces, Mysore has found it necessary to gag 
its citizens and even proceed under the law and deal 
with some of them severely. Even a simple matter like 
application for permission to hold a meeting in the 
city of Bangalore, it is understood, involves the humiliat¬ 
ing process of waiting at and visiting the courts to 
obtain the necessary licence. The Mysore State Civil 
liberties Union has taken the matter in hand and 
addressed an open letter to the Dewan. If the demands 
of the State people embodied in the letter are scanned, 
it will be found that they are not such as to cause any 
great inroad on the powers of the State. Security and 
freedom for the State’s subjects, return of securities to 
the presses, withdrawal of prohibitory ordeis against 
public men, these are some of the modest demands of 
the people, ft is hard to believe that a progressive State 1 
like Mysore, whose praises are sung even by great 
national leaders of India, finds it difficult to grant these 
elementaly rights to its subjects and its leluctance to 
do so is a measure of the repressive autocracy that rules 
in other Jess progressive Stales. And we are asked to 
place our fate at the mercy of such Stales in the coming 
federation. 


Plight of Indians in Mauritius 

In a slat 1*1 unit relating; to the woes of 
Indians abroad issued by Dr. Rannnanohar 
Loliia, Secretary, Foreign Department, All-Indi i 
Congress Committee, it is written : 

Nearer home, in an island of the Indian Ocean, the 
Indians of Mauritius are in a frightful plight. Dining 
the last one month alone, there were two occasions on 
which firing was resorted to and four deaths among 
Indians are leporled. Even though they form nearly 
seven!) per cent of the entire population, ovei 2£ lacs 
in a total of 4 lacs, the Mauritian Indians are mostly 
lahouiers in the French-owned sugar factories or work 
on the sugar plantations and are illiterate, ignorant and 
disunited. They have taken with the hi from here the 
harriers of language and province. A solitary Indian has 
come into the ownership of three sugar factories and 
some are moderately rich planters, but they do not seem 
to be very much concerned with the course of their 
collective destiny. And so the French sugar factory 
owners are left in the enjoyment of their super profits 
without any resistance. The handful of Creoles, who are 
of French-Madagascar extraction, are a far more united 
community and appear to have taken the lead in the 
recent workers’ strikes. 

News of the firing; was printed in our 
September number, pp. 356-397. Le Radical 
of Mauritius, dated September 2, 1937, edited 
by M. Lois Lagesse, a copy of which is before 
us, contains a detailed account of the first sitting 
of the commission of inquiry. 

The attention of the Gouverneur Interi- 
maire (Officer Administering the Government) 
having been drawn to a resolution passed at a 
public meeting in the premises of the Chamber 


of Agriculture, by Mr. Monk, president of the 
Chamber and a member of the Commission, 
a reply was sent to him by the Acting Colonial 
Secretary. 

An esteemed correspondent of ours writes 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, on the 2nd 
September : 

Since last I wrote to you there has been a lecrudcs- 
cence in the stiike especially in the south of the Island. 
Seveial riots broke out in the course of which one man 
was shot down by the Police and many others wounded. 
Al a certain time there was “ bataille rangie ” between 
stiikcrs and Police that only came to an end upon the 
artival of the Military. At the. time of writing both 
Police and Military authorities have pitched up their 
headquar eis in Savaune District, the hot bed of strikers. 

With a view to appeasing the peasants the Commission 
of Enquiry, which hitherto was sitting only in Port Louis, 
pn reeded some days ago to Sou iliac, the very centre 
of tin* fight and summoned delegates of labourers, who 
ventilated their grievances freely. 

‘Why did you not complain to the Inspector of 
Immigrants who regularly visits the estates,’ slid 
Mi. Hooper to one of the delegates. * Sir,’ said he, ‘I 
have been woiking on this estate during the past thirty- 
four years and I have never seen the face of that 
inspector.* The Piesident thereupon asked him why lie 
did not go and see Mr. Collet (who is a member of the 
Commission), Protector of lintnigianls. The labourer 
answeied : “My earnings hardly enable me to get a 
decent living; where shall I find money to go as far 
as l*oi t Louis, which is 25 miles from my place.” 

The lahoureis told the Commission that they were 
sure to gel into difficulties with the estates for having 
complained against the treatment which is meted out to 
them. “ If any such tiling happen to you,” said 
Mi. Hooper, “please leport the fact to me, f shall see 
that no hai m is done to you.” 

As a geneial rule, the attitude of Government 
towards the shikeis has been rather commendable, fn 
spile of the repeated request of the Capitalist Press that 
the peasants* using he suppressed with a strong hand. 
Government have been much considerate to these people 
and their handling of the situation has been very tactful. 
Virulent words were uttered against the “docile” policy 
of the acting Governor by the Chamber of Agriculture, luit 
the head of the Administration has sent them all to hell. 
In the morning's paper, l find that his reply will he to 
the effect that he is conscious of his responsibilities and 
that he will not brook outside interference in his work. 
The pity of it all is that, through lack of organization, 
wc have not a good press of our own that could have 
voiced our feelings al this crucial hour. 

We have also been criticized for raising funds on 
behalf of those who have fallen as martyrs of labourers. 
But wc certainly pay no heed to what others think of 
our action. Although work has not been resumed in 
the south up to now, the strikers are no more causing 
trouble to the authorities. They seem to have been 
satisfied with the coming of the Commission that is still 
sitting there, but precautionary measures have not been 
recalled yet. Police and Military are still guarding the 
place. 

Mr. Jinnah On The Ideal of The 
Moslem League 

On the 18th of September a reception was 
given to Mr. M. A. Jinnah by his admirers at 
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Simla and an address presented to him. In the 
course of his reply to it, he said : 

“There is no difference between the ideals of the 
Moslem League and those of the Congress or any other 
recognized political organization in the country, the ideal 
being complete freedom for India.” 

This is good news. But he ought to have 
told his audience what the Moslem League has 
done up till now to win complete freedom for 
India. Owing mainly to the struggles, suffer¬ 
ings and sacrifices of many members of the 
Congress it is now easy for anybody to publicly 
proclaim that he wants complete freedom for 
India. But there must be correspondence be¬ 
tween profession and practice. 

Mr. Jinnah further observed : 

There could be no solution, if people continue to 
believe in the principle of ‘acquisition first and distribu¬ 
tion afterwards’ or in’ the latent dictum ‘possession first 
and partition afterwards.’ 

What should be the correct dictum ? 
“ Partition first and possession afterwards ” ? 
There would then be Barmecide feasts galore ! 

Mr. Jinnah’s words appear to mean in plain 
language, “ At present India belongs to the 
British people. If they are dispossessed, to 
whom would it belong ? ” He suspects that 
Hindus may monopolise it, with all the rights, 
privileges and advantages of citizenship, depriv¬ 
ing the Moslems of any share or their due share, 
as they think. Hitherto, the Congress, or the 
Hindu members of the Congress, have not shown 
the least trace of any such monopolising oi 
unjust tendency. What they have been trying 
to win they have been trying to win for ail 
Indians, irrespective of race, creed, caste, profes¬ 
sion, or sex. If the Moslem League suspects 
that the Congress will use Mussulmans as 
soldiers of freedom and afterwards, when free¬ 
dom lms been won, they will be deprived of 
their rights as citizens, may not the Congress 
also suspect that the Muslim League, after 
obtaining from.the Congress pledges relating to 
Moslem rights, privileges and advantages under 
Purna Swaraj, will use these pledges to bargain 
with the British Government for more right- 
and pledges and greater advantages for Mussal * 
mans ? Mr. Jinnah should consider that, if 
Congress be capable of depriving Moslems of 
their just advantages as citizens unless Congress 
is bound by pledge beforehand not to do so, then 
Congress may be capable of breaking its pledge, 
too. 

Seeing that the Congress has been doing 
everything in its power to please the Mussul¬ 
mans even- by incurring the just displeasure of 
many nationalist Hindus, the suspiciousness of 


any section of Mussalmans cannot but be dis¬ 
gusting. 

We suggest that, as the ideal of the 
Muslim League is complete freedom of India, 
which involves the ousting of the British 
masters of the country, the Muslim League should 
obtain possession of Lndia from British hands 
by its own unaided efforts and keep India for 
itself. It need not give anything to members 
of the Congress—particularly to the Hindu 
members of the Congress. That ought to satisfy 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah’s maxim of partition before 
acquisition reminds us of the fond desire and 
demand or dream of Kalnemi, the maternal 
uncle of Ravan. Kalnemi wanted that, as the 
reward for the performance of job with which 
lie was entrusted, he should get half the king¬ 
dom of Ravan. But he wanted to make sure 
of his share beforehand! What befell him is 
told in the Ramayan. 

Mr. Jinnah talked glibly of the minority 
problems of other countries. But the Roman 
Catholics in England, the French in Canada and 
other minorities elsewhere never had, nor do 
they have now, separate communal electorates, 
reservation of seats, “ weightage,” aml tin* 
other blissful provisions of the Communal 
Decision. He declares triumphantly, “ The 
latest historical instance comes from Czecho¬ 
slovakia.” Latest instance of what ? Not of 
eommual electorates, or weightage, or reservation 
of seats, or of the protection of majorities as 
in Bengal and the Pan jab. In Czechoslovakia 
and some other countries, the minorities have 
protection for their culture and language and 
freedom of worship. In India, who ever wanted 
to interfere with the cultural and religious rights 
of the Mussalmans ? As for language, in every 
province Hindus also use the language which 
Mussalmans use. There is no exclusively 
Moslem language. Even Urdu is spoken and 
written by millions of Hindus. It is annoying 
that Mr. Jinnah repeats so-called arguments 
which have been refuted ad nauseam. The 
Minority Guarantee Treaties concluded under 
the influence of the League of Nations represent 
the collective political wisdom of the Occident. 
They are meant to protect the language, culture 
and religion of minorities, where these are 
different from those of the majority. They arc 
not meant to secure for the minorities separate 
collective political existence. But it is such 
existence that Mr. Jinnah wants for his com¬ 
munity! That would create “ a State within a 
State,” which it is the object of the Minority 
Treaties to prevent. 
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Continuing Mr. Jinnah said : 

“ It ih no crime, if I wish to make my community 
strong as long as my activities are not anti-national, are 
not obstacles in the way of the freedom of the country 
and not against any community. Tf I make my community 
strong, independent and patriotic during my lifetime, I 
will feel that the purpose of my life has been achieved 
and I have not lived in vain, and if Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
can achieve the same for his community, he would have 
done his part. Separate electorates or no separate 
electorates, we then both will fight for the freedom of 
our Country. But the freedom of our country does 
not mean freedom for the majority and rule of 
the majority. I may assert that even ordinary majority 
can be extremely oppressive and tyrannical. It, there¬ 
fore, stands to reason that the majority with fundamentally 
different culture, traditions, social life, outlook and 
religions from those of the minorities may always try to 
force its ideals on the minorities. 

But the activities and aims of the Moslem 
League are anti-national and put obstacles in 
the way of the freedom of the country. 

It was ludicrous to speak of Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai’s activities being meant for the advantage 
of the Hindu community alone. As a Congress 
leader Mr. Desai works for the strengthening of 
all communities, and also for winning political 
freedom for all. 

Mr. Jinnah has wrongly assumed that 
Congress is working for the freedom of the 
majority. It is working for the freedom of all. 

Of course, majorities may and can be 
oppressive. But it is foolish to think that 
paper pacts and pledges can prevent such 
oppression. The way to the prevention of such 
oppression is writ large in the history of countries 
like Britain. 

If the majority be determined, as the Hindu.' 
are not, to impose their ideals on the minorities, 
they may be able to do so in spite of all safe¬ 
guards like the Communal Decision and in 
spite of any pledges given by the Congress to 
humour them. Pledges cannot bind posterity. 

Mr. Jinnah appears to think that the 
Moslems in India are, like the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, a racial and linguistic minority. 
They are not. The vast majority of Indian 
Mussalmans belong to the same race or races 
to which other Indians belong. They or their 
ancestors are or were converts to Islam. That 
is the main difference between them and other 
Indians. The different religious communities 
inhabiting the same region generally speak 
the same languages and they are Indian 
languages. As for culture, there lias been inter¬ 
penetration of different cultures, and the process 
is stilLgoing on. That is not a fact which is to 
be deplored but rather welcomed. 


Who Is To Be Congress President Next 

In “ The Modern Review ’ and in “ Prabasi ” 
we have discussed in detail the question who 
should be elected President of the coming session 
of the Congress. We have shown that Mr. 
Kubhas Chandra Bose should be elected. We 
have not found any refutation anywhere of any 
of our arguments. But it is now said that the 
foremost Congress leaders have decided or are 
sure to decide that owing to the present condition 
of his health he should not be elected this time. 
But has he ever said that he would not be able 
to undertake the duties of a president in 
February, 1938 ? Is the question of the physical 
capacity of a man to be decided by others, 
who, by the by, arc not physicians ? 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose should be elected 
to preside over the next session of the Congress, 
because he is by far the fittest for the office 
among those Congressmen who have not yet 
been asked to preside—fittest by virtue of his 
abilities, his knowledge and experience in the 
spheres of politics, economics and culture in 
India and abroad, his sacrifices and his sufferings 
in the cause of freedom. 

It is said a Muhammadan is to be preferred 
this time in order to promote the Moslem mass 
contact movement. How is that movement 
faring in big Moslem majority provinces like 
Bengal ? Next year and every succeeding year, 
too, this or other excuses may be trotted 
out to exclude Mr. Bose. It is said further that 
these many years a Muhammadan has not been 
elected. How often have Sikhs and Indian 
Christians been elected ? Is it an illustration of 

“ I do not like thee. Doc tor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But 1 do not like thee. Doctor Fell." 

If Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose be not elected, 
it psycho-analyst should be imported from 
abroad to visit all important Congress centres 
and present a report on the subconscious. 

If Mr. Bose himself expresses his inability 
on grounds of health to shoulder the burden 
of Congress presidentship a few months hence, 
that would be another matter. 

Viceroy’s Speech To The Combined 
Legislature 

On the 13th September last the Viceroy 
addressed a joint sitting of both houses of the 
Central Legislature. Neither the tone nor the 
matter of his speech was such as to give offence. 
That he did not expressly or by implication 
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mention or refer to the Congress may be disliked 
by members of that body, but they, too, omitted 
to recognise him by absenting themselves from 
the house when he spoke. 

In his comparatively brief speech Lord 
Linlithgow touched on many topics, from middle- 
class unemployment to federation. We shall 
refer to only a few. 

He said in effect that, in regard to archaeo¬ 
logical research and the preservation of ancient 
monuments, all that required io be done could 
not be done owing to “ the inevitably limited 
funds available.” Why “ inevitably limited ” ? 
The direction in which the answer is to be 
found lies in the words of his speech, “ The dis¬ 
turbances in Waziristan. . . . have resulted 
in heavy expenditure.” Though fine words 
butter no parsnips, we must seek some solace 
in His Excellency’s words : 

The monuments of antiquity, eloquent witnesses to 
the historical and cultural achievements of this great 
country, constitute a heritage of incalculable value and 
significance which it must he our privilege to guard and 
to hand down to posterity. 

If this be not done by the Government, 
should not the people do it ? 

In order to maintain the efficiency of the 
“ Army in India ” (note the phrase; it is not 
India’s army) at “the highest possible pitch, 
having regard to recent developments else¬ 
where in the matter of mechanization and 
the like,” “ the expenditure involved is in¬ 
evitably considerable.” Ho the Viceroy has 
asked the Government of Great Britain to 
help the Government of India. We do not at 
all like the idea, as such help would give Britain 
a fresh lien on India. By thorough Tndianiza- 
tion of the Army and the like, India herself 
should he able to meet all expenses for increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of her army and maintaining 
it at the highest possible pitch. 

The Viceroy lias drawn attention to the 
economic and other aspects of federation. We 
all like the ideal of a federated India. But 
we do not like the kind of federation provided 
in the Government of India Act. Nor do we 
think that that was the only kind of federation 
possible or even practicable. That sort of 
federation has been devised to curb Indian 
Nationalism. Wc are not unaware of the 
economic advantages of even this sort of federa¬ 
tion. But the political and economic obstacles 
in the w r ay of India’s self-realization and self- 
assertion, which are to be found in the Consti¬ 
tution of which that sort of federation is a part, 
far outweigh these advantages. 

The Viceroy concluded his speech with the 
following well-worded peroration : 


Finally, let me say that I hold it as a matter for 
profound satisfaction that at a time when, over wide 
areas of the world, political liberty is being increasingly 
curtailed, we should witness in India the establishment, 
upon foundations patiently prepared of a new and 
vigorous system of parliamentary government. Differences 
of opinion there may he upon the merits of this or that 
provision of the new constitution. Yet I cannot but 
think that we shall be wise, in the circumstances of the 
world today, to make a supreme effort to concentrate 
our gaze rather upon points of agreement and of 
common interest than upon those things in which complete 
accord is yet to be reached. We have many things in 
common that are infinitely precious to both the peoples 
and many of those things are in- grave jeopardy today. 
We love peace, and peace is threatened over half the 
world. Violence we both abhor, and the rule of force 
is in evidence in three continents. To democratic 
principles of government both the countries are deeply 
attached, and those principles are, at this time, under 
question and even challenge in wide regions of the 
world. The regimentation of the human mind proceeds 
apace, freedom of opinion is systematically suppressed, 
and the right of the individual to live, as he wills, in 
the quiet and peaceable enjoyment of tin* family circle 
is a thing denied to half the mankind. Ft is a common 
affection for these things, today in dirt* peril of destiuc- 
tion. a common determination to protect the elementaly 
decencies of human life upon this planet—that holds 
together the people of the Biilish Commonwealth of 
Nations in loyalty to the British Crown. I believe with 
every fibre of my mind that India at heart is loyal to 
those same ideals, anti that licit* the highest destiny 
lies within that lua\e sisteihood of states which stands 
today as a bulwark against foiees that threaten the very 
soul of man. 

Wc arc* sorry (o have to say that wc have 
been again reminded of bluff John Bull’s pro¬ 
verb, fine words butter no parsnips. India has 
been presented with a simulacrum of parlia¬ 
mentary government. Her British-made con¬ 
stitution is a travesty of “ democratic prin¬ 
ciples ” in the most important respects. The 
human mind has been regimented in India, too, 
and freedom of opinion is suppressed here also. 
“ The right of the individual to live, as he wills, 
in the quiet and peaceable enjoyment of the 
family circle is a thing ” which has been denied 
to numerous men and women in Bengal and 
elsewhere. India is certainly loyal to the ideals 
that Lord Linlithgow spoke of. But India 
refuses to believe that she is a part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. So far as she is 
concerned, that entity is not a sisterhood of 
states. She believes in a federation of the in¬ 
dependent states of the world, of which she 
aspires to be one. 

Ex-President Masaryk 

The death has occurred of ex-President 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. He was the libera¬ 
tor of his country and the virtual creator of 
tlie Czechoslovak republic. Of his long and 
eventful career and his inspiring personality and 
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remarkable achievements it is not possible to 
speak in a brief note. 

lie was born in March, 1850, at Hodomin, Moravia. 
Son of a coachman, he was apprenticed to a blacksmith; 
then he entered Vienna and Leipzig Universities and at 
the age of 29 was a lecturer in philosophy and later 
became a professor at Prague. 

Those who want India to be as great a 
country in modern times as other modern coun¬ 
tries are, ought to do their utmost to make it 
possible for the sons of India’s coachmen, black¬ 
smiths and other persons of the same kind to 
rise to the top in all walks of life. 


Manishanker Trivedi 

Mr. Manishanker Trivedi, a general secre¬ 
tary of the All-India States’ People’s Confer¬ 
ence, died suddenly of heart failure while making 
a speech. He was a very quiet and very en¬ 
thusiastic worker in the cause of the liberation 
of the people of the Indian States. His 
engaging personality will be long remembered 
by all who knew him. 


Professor Ram das Goar 

Professor Ramdas (Jour, whose untimely 
death at the age. of 5(3, took place last month, 
was a distinguished writer of Hindi scientific 
books, for one of which he was awarded the 
Mangala Prasad prize, this year. He was for 
some time a professor in the Benares Hind i 
University. 

Servants of India Society's Appeal 
for Funds 

The Report of the Servants of India Society 
for the year 1936-37, which was recently pub¬ 
lished, disclosed the fact that the Society 
suffered continuous deficits during the last three 
years. The President of the Society, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, lias made a special 
appeal to all friends who do not wish to see 
the work of the Society suffer to come to it* 
assistance in a generous manner. We cordially 
support his appeal. 

Non-communal Outlook of Many 
Bengal Moslem Students 

We are glad to read in the papers that the 
Bengal Moslem students’ organization concerned 
has declared itself opposed to the idea of a 
separate All-India Moslem Students’ Federation. 


Tagore's Special Message To “ The 
Comrade 99 

The Comrade , a Moslem Nationalist Weekly, 
published in its issue of September 4, the follow¬ 
ing special message sent to it by Rabindranath 
Tagore : 

“ God seeks comrades and claims love, 

The Devil seeks slaves and claims obedience. 

The Tyrant claims freedom to kill freedom 
and yet to keep it for himself.” 

Indian Army Insufficient For Defence 

Mr. Ogilvie, Army Secretary, said in the 
Assembly on August 24 last, “ The present mili • 
tary strength in India is insufficient to repel an 
attack by any major country.” Yet the British 
(Jovernment will not broadbase the strength of 
the Indian defensive forces on the physical capa¬ 
city and patriotic enthusiasm of the people of 
India in all provinces and parts. 

Position of Indians in South Africa 

In a speech which Sir Syed Raza Ali, Agent 
(Jeneral for India, delivered at the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean General Council, he declared in effect that 
the position of Indians in South Africa could 
never improve so long as the South African whites 
sought to perpetuate their political dominance 
by keeping Indians deprived of the franchise 
and sought further to handicap and humiliate 
them by social and economic legislation of vari¬ 
ous kinds. There is no indication just now that 
the whites will change their mentality in the near 
or distant future. 


“ How Government Kills Indian Aviation 99 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena’s article in our 
present issue tells the reader how Government 
promotes radio and broadcasting research. An 
article in Roy's Weekly , Delhi, bears the head¬ 
ing, “ How Government Kills Indian Aviation,’’ 
which non-Indians will think startling. The 
writer of the article is an Indian aviator. He 
says the Civil Aviation Department of the 
Government of India was created about 15 years 
ago, and asks : 

What has this Department done during the last 
J5 years ? 

What are the achievements to its credit ? 

The answer is to be found perhaps in the 
following passages in the article : 

\ccording to the Indian Aircraft rules, for a person 
to qualify himself as a commercial pilot, it was stipulated 
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that be atauld do 50 hours solo flying, which at the cost 
of Rs, 30 per hour come to about Rs. 1,500. Spirited 
Indian youths come forward to qualify as commercial 
pilots. Then Government step in and prescribe 100 hours 
compulsory flying for every pilot appearing for a 
commercial licence. Still plenty of young men were 
showing their enthusiasm for flying. And then the Govern* 
ment coolly comes forward, make 200 hours compulsory 
flying for every commercial pilot ! A flying licence 
which used to cost a pilot about Rs. 1,500 now costs 
well over Rs. 6,000, whereas in all the foreign countries 
it is still 50 hours flying for the same qualification ! 

Scores of our young men, finding a flying career 
beir _ placed beyond their reach in their own mother 
country, went • to England, qualified themselves as com¬ 
mercial pilots .within a few months and returned home 
merrily. 

“Here we are, fully qualified pilots from England,’* 
they told the Government of India. What did the 
Government do ? It refused to recognize their qualifica¬ 
tion ! They actually said this was a foreign qualification, 
which the Government of India do not recognize ! They 
must appear in an Indian examination, and it is on 
official record that nearly 50 per cent of these fully 
qualified.,, pilots and ground engineers from England, 
passed by the Ai Ministry, London, failed in the 
examination set up ny our Directorate of Civil Aviation. 
There is hardly a branch of knowledge or department in 
India in which British qualification is not recognized. 

This has been going on for some time now and, 
stnagg^lp say. no one has raised a voice against this 
injustice. 

The writer has asked the following furthei 
questions : 

Have the Government of India any intention of 
creating openings in Civil Aviation for our enterprising 
youths? Or, are all the crores of rupees they are spending, 
merely to facilitate a smooth passage for the Liners of 
the Imperial Airways on their way to Australia ? 

According to the writer there is only one 
remedy. 

Make Aviation a Provincial subject, let every 
Province have its own Directorate of Civil Aviation which 
will neither sit still nor fly backward, but will open up 
a vast field of activity beneficial to the province and 
country as a whole. 


,Congre$s and Hindu Sabha 

It is reported that Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru has replied to a’ questioner from the 
Central Provinces that members of the Con¬ 
gress should not be members of any Hindu 
Sabha. If the rule applies to Moslems, Chris¬ 


tians, Sikhs, Parsis, etc., also as regards member¬ 
ship of communal organizations, it cannot be 
objected to. Otherwise it is objectionable. 

Congress and The Indian Women's, ** 
Conference # 

An Ahmedabad United Press message says 
that the Congress President condemned, at a 
women’s meeting, the attitude and methods of 
the All-India Women’s Conference and expressed 
the opinion that “ whatever progress Indian 
women have made, the credit must go to the 
Congress and not to such aristocratic institu¬ 
tions.” These observations are rather too 
sweeping. Aristocratic ladies and officials’ 
wives have, it must be admitted, too much in¬ 
fluence in the Conference. But it has non-aris • 
tocratic members and workers, too. There was 
a time when Congress was under aristocratic 
influence. There are still some aristocrats in 
khaddar among Congress leaders. 

Indian women owe much to the Congress 
for their political position and progress. But it 
is far from correct to say that they owe all their 
progress to the Congress. They owe much to 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Ary a Samaj, the various 
social reform organizations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the Nari Sikslia Samiti, 
the Seva Sadan, Saroj Nalini Women’s Welfare 
Association, and other women’s organizations. 

Women are entitled to credit for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Indian Women’s College for 
Home Science and to some of the credit for 
the passing of the Age of Consent Bill and tht* 
Sarda Act. 

Its attitude in politics is indicated by its 
demand for adult suffrage, joint electorates and 
no reservation of seats for wojpen. It works 
for the uplift of the depressed? classes. 

Puja Holidays 

The office of The Modern Review will 
remain closed for the Puja holidays from the 
11th to the 24th October 1937 inclusive. All 
letters, orders, complaints, and remittances, 
received during this period will be dealt with 
after the holidays. 
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